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O&KKCEy  AiiciENT.  The  name  of  <?r<8- 
aa  originated  in  Itahr,  and  waa  prob- 
Mj  derived  fix)m  Pelaagian  colonies, 
Wiy  coming  fiom  Epirus,  and  calling 
theooflelvea  Grecians^  nom  Gncctif,  die 
80Q  of  thdr  anceetor,  Thessalus,  occa- 
aoned  the  application  of  this  name  to  all 
the  people  who  spoke  the  same  lanj^uage 
with  them.  In  eaifier  times,  e.  g.,  m  the 
time  of  Homer,  Greece  had  no  general 
name  among  the  natives.  It  aftc^ards 
leceived  the  name  of  HeUaa^  and  sdll  lat- 
er, after  the  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Romaitfs  the  name  of  ^chidOf  under 
which  Macedonia  and  Epirus  were  not 
inchided.  The  Grecian  tribes  were  so 
widely  di^tersed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tarmine,  with  precision,  the  limits  of 
Greecty  properiy  so  called.  The  name 
was  sooietinies  applied  only  to  that  coun- 
ny  which  was  surrounded  on  thiee  sides 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was  separated 
mnn  Macedonia  by  the  Oambunian  moun- 
tains,  and  contained  about  42,000  square 
miles ;  sometimes  it  was  taken  in  a  wider 
seose,  including  Macedonia  and  Epirus, 
having  mount  Hiemus  and  the  /Egean 
and  Ionian  seas  for  its  boundaries,  and 
eomprisuig  the  islands  of  these  two  seas. 
Gfeece  consists  partly  of  continental, 
and  partly  of  insular  regions.  A  chain 
of  mountains,  extending  fiiom  the  Ambre- 
dsn  gttl^  ID  the  west,  to  Thermopylie,  on 
the  east,  separated  Northern  Greece  from 
Southem.  The  climate  is  alternately  se- 
vere or  mild^  as  the  mountains  or  vfuleys 
predominate,  but  it  is  agreeable  and 
beahfay.  People  are  not  unfiequently 
found  here,  whoto  age  is  over  100  yean. 
The  sofl  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  favor* 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  finest  tropical 
iiwta,  while  the  summits  of  the  High 


mountains  are  covered  with  the  plants  of 
the  polar  regions.  In  Athens,  the  ther- 
mometer very  seldom  fidls  bekiw  the 
freezinjc  point,  or  rises  above  35°  Beau- 
mur  (8§  Fahrenheit).  In  the  islands^  eve- 
ry evening,  at  a  paiticukur  hour,  a  gentle 
sea  breeze  sets  in,  which  tempen  the  heat 
of  the  day.  But  in  the  plains  of  Thessa- 
hr,  which  lie  1200  feet  above  die  level  of 
the  sea,  and  more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arcadia,  the  winter  is  as  severe 
as  in  Enffland.  The  fruits  of  the  soil  are 
as  abundant  as  they  are  various.  Even 
where  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandry,  it  proauces  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  a  number  of  aromatic  herba,  which 
afford  a  rich  pasturage.  Greece  produces 
ei^ht  kinds  of  com  and  ten  kinds  of 
olives.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  native  countiT 
of  the  grape,  particularly  of  the  small 
sort,  from  which  the  currants  of  com- 
merce are  made.  Tlie  name  of  these  m 
a  corruption  of  Corinik,  the  chief  planta- 
tion having  formeriy  been  on  the  isthmus 
of  this  name.  There  are  40  kinds  of  Gre- 
cian grapes  known.  The  honey  of  this 
country  is  very  famous.  (See  S^fmeUus,) 
Greece  produces  all  the  necessaries  or 
life,  and  there  is  no  comtiy  whose  coast 
is  so  well  supplied  with  bays  and  harbors 
(or  commerce.  The  main  land  is  now 
divided  into  Northern  Greece,  Middle 
Greece,  Greece  Proper,  or  Hellas,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  the  Peloj^nnesus 
(Morea).  I.  Northern  Greece  mcludes, 
LThesBaly  (q.  v.Wnow  Jitnna);  2.  Epi- 
rus (q.  V.)  (now  Albania| ;  ^  Macedonia 
(now  Macedonia,  or  Filiba-Vilajeti),  ac- 
counted a  part  of  Greece  from  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  making  a 
link  in  the  chain  between  Greece  and 
Thrace,  of  which,  in  eaiiier  times,  Mace- 
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donia  made  a  oait  IL  Middle  Gteece, 
or  Hellas  (now  Liyadia),  containa,  1.  Acar- 
nania,  inhabited  by  a  rough  and  warlike 
people,  with  no  remarkable  rivers  or 
mountains;  2.  .£tolia  (q.  v.);  3.  Doris, 
or  Doiis  Tetrapolis  {fbrmedy  Dryopolis); 
4.  Locris  (q.  v.),  with  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylee;  5.  Phocis,  watered  by  the  Ce- 
phissus,  and  containing  mount  Pamassua, 
under  which  lay  Delphi  (q,  t.U  d.  Boeo* 
tia  (q.  ▼.);  7.  Attica  (q.  v.);  8.  Megaris, 
witli  the  city  of  Megaia,  the  smallest  of 
all  the  Grecian  states.  HI.  The  penin- 
sula of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  led  through  Megaris, 
contained,  1.  tlie  territory  of  Corinth 
(q.  V.J,  with  the  cily  of  the  same  name, 
callea,  in  earlier  times,  Ephyra;  2.  the 
small  territory  of  Sicyon,  with  the  ancient 
city  of  the  flame  name;  9.  Achaia,  an- 
ciently called  JEgialoBf  and,  afterwards, 
hnioy  contained  12  cities  on  the  coast 
which  stretched  along  the  Corinthian 
gulf  to  the  river  Melas;  4.  Eiis,  divided 
mto  two  parts  by  the  river  Alpheus^ 
stretched  mm  Achaja,  south-west,  to  the 
sea-coast;  it  contained  the  oelebrmted 
cities  of  Cyllene  and  Olympia  (q.  v.); 
5u  Messenia,  with  the  river  Pamisus,  ex- 
tending from  tlie  southern  part  of  Elia 
along  tlie  sea  to  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent, with  the  city  of  Mefisene,  and  the 
tiontier  towns  of  Ithome  and  Ira ;  6.  La* 
conia,  Laconica,  Lacediemon,  a  moun- 
tainous coimtry  traversed  by  the  Tayipe- 
tus,  and  watered  by  the  Eurotas,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Measenian,  the  La* 
conian  and  the  Argolic  gulfi;  Sparta 
(q.  V,)  was  the  capital ;  7.  Argolis  (q.  v.) ; 
8.  Arcadia  (q.  v.jl  The  islands  which 
belong  to  Greece,  lie,  L  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  main  land. 
1.  Corcyra  (Corfu ) ;  2.  Cephalonia;  S,  As- 
teris;  4.  Ithaca  (Teaki);  5.  Zacynthus 
(Zante :  Sl  Maura  is  the  ancient  peninsu- 
la of  Leucadia,  formerly  connected  with 
the  mainland  of  Acamania);  6.  Cythera 
(Cerigo) ;  7.  the  group  of  islands  m  the 
Ai^lic  gulf;  8.  the  island  of  Pelops,  near 
the  territory  of  Troezene,  and,  not  far 
ofi;  Spbieoa,  Calauria  (Poros);  9.  iEgi- 
iia;  10.  Salamis  (Coluri),  andf  many  sur- 
rqunding  islands;  11.  Crete  (Candia). 
IL  In  the  iEgean  sea,  now  called  the 
•^rckipela^,  on  tlie  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  main  land,  lie,  1.  Carpathos  (Scarpan- 
to) ;  2.  Rhodes ;  3.  Cyprus ;  4.  the  Cycla- 
iles,  i.  e.,  Delos,  and  the  surroundmg 
islands  on  the  west ;  and,  5.  the  Sporades, 
i.  e.,  those  scattered  over  the  eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. To  the  Cydades  belong  De- 
los  (Sdilli),  Rheniea,    Mieonos^   TeQos 


tTine),  Andros,  Gjraroa,  Ceos  (Zia),  Syros, 
Cythnus  (Themuai  Seriphoe,  Siphnos, 
Cimolis  (Argentiere),  Melos  (Milo),  The- 
ra  (Santorin),  los,  where  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  Naxoe  (in  more  ancient 
times,  Dia),  Pares  (Paria),  &c  To  the 
Sporades  belong  Cos  (Stanchio,  Stingo), 
Parmacusa,  Patmos  (Palmo,  Palmosa), 
Samos,  Chios  (Sciol  with  many  smaller 
surrounding  islands,  t4eabos  (Mitylene),  the 
surrounding  islands  called  HecaUmmfBoi^ 
L  e.,  the  hmdnd  idantU,  Tenedos  (Bosds- 
cha,  Adassi),  Lemnos  (Stalimene),  Imbros 
(Lembro),  Samothrace,  Thasos,  and,  near- 
er the  Grecian  coast,  Scyroe  and  Eubcea 
(Negropont).  Ancient  Macedonia  was, 
in  its  mtenor,  rough,  woody  and  barren, 
and  produced  wine,  oil  and  fhiit-tre^ 
only  on  the  coast  The  same  is  true  of 
Epirus.  But  Thesaaly  was  a  fruitful  and 
well  watered  country,  and  produced  the 
finest  h<Mses.  BcBotia  was  likewise  fruit- 
ful, and  abounded  in  fine  herds  of  cattle. 
The  soil  of  Locris  was  moderately  ffood ; 
that  of  Doris  was  more  fruitful,  and  that 
of  Phocis  still  more  so,  producing,  in 
abundance,  good  wine,  fine  ofl  and  niad- 
der.  The  rou||[h  mountains  of  JBtolia 
were  neither  suited  to  pasturage  nor  to 
agriculture.  Acamania,  the  sea-coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Megaris,  were  as  litde  remarkable  for  fer- 
tility as  Achaia.  Argolis  had  a  fruitfbl 
soil ;  and  in  Laconia,  Messenia  and  Elis, 
both  Sjgriculture  and  pasturage  flourisJied. 
Arcadia  was  a  mountainous  country,  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  flocks.  Tlie 
Grecian  islands  lie  under  a  fortunate  sky, 
and  are  most  of  them  veir  rich  in  wine 
and  in  wild  and  cultivated  fruits.* 

*  See  Hellas^  or  a  Geemphicri  and  Antiqua- 
rian Account  or  Ancient  woece  and  ita  Colonies, 
with  a  View  of  the  Modern  Dbcoveriei  made  in 
that  CoanUy,  by  F.  K.  G,  Kcwe,  pmfeMor 
(Leipsic,  18ShK  two  volumes,  with  an  Atlas.  A 
Jounial  of  a  Tour  through  Greece  and  Albania 
(Bcrfin,  18^)*  contains  very  satisfactory  accounts 
of  Ancient  Greece^  particularly  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Gell  and  Dodwell  have  iKiitten 
on  the  ffiofpvpby,  topography  and  history  of 
Greece  m  ancient  and  mcNlem  times,  wiui  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  in  their  hanai.  Dod- 
well's  companion.  Pomardi,  has  given  lome  ad- 
J   informatMH   (Rome^    1830),   Chandler, 


ditional 

Sinart,  ReveU,  have  given  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  remains  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Spohn  and  Wheeler,  Le 
Chevalier,  Choiseul-Goumer,  and  Clark  and 
Turner  have  ftmished  accurate  accounts  of  parts 
of  the  country  previously  little  known.  See  also 
Homer'i  Picture  of  Grecian  Antiquities,  or  an 
Account  of  tlie  most  celebrated  Places  and 
most  important  Worics  of  Ail  of  Ancient 
Greece,  (Zurich,  18S4,  et  seq. ).  The  Journals  of 
Hughes,  Holland,  Vaudoocourt,  Leake,  Dougias, 
Castellan,  imd  also  Gait's  Letters  from  the  Le- 
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Tkt  IStien  ^  Greece  is  diTicled  into 
tbfee  priiiGiparperiods--th0  periods  of  its 
liK,  in  power,  and  its  fiilL  The  fint  ex- 
tends from  tbe  origin  of  the  peoo^  about 
1800  yeaiB  B.  C^  to  Lycumifl^  875  yean 
B.  C;  the  second  eoctends  from  tliat  time 
to  tbe  cQoqueet  of  Greece  by  the  Roman% 
146B.C.;  the  third  ahowB  us  the  Greeks 
SB  a  cooquered  people,  con9taBtly  on  the 
decline,  until  at  length,  about  A.  D.  300,  the 
old  Grecian  states  were  swallowed  up  in 
tbe  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  trap 
ditiooy  the  Pelasgi,  under  Inachua,  were 
the  fint  people  who  wandered  into 
Greece.  Tbey  dwelt  in  caves  in  the 
eanli,  supporting  themselves  on  wild 
froits,  ana  eating  the  flesh  of  their  con- 
quef«d  eoemies,  uotil  Phoroneus,  who  is 
called  king  of  ArgoB^  began  to  introduce 
dvifizalicm  amon^  them.  Pelasp^  in 
Arcadia,  and  iE^akus  in  Achaia,  en- 
deavoied  at  the  same  time  to  civilize  their 
savaee  subjects.  The  Cyclopean  waUs 
are  raeir  woifc.  (See  Cydopeon  Works,) 
SmaD  kingdoms  arose ;  e.  g^  Sparta  ana 
Athiraia.  SfHne  barbarous  tribes  received 
names  fit>m  the  three  hrotheis,  Achseua, 
Pebagus  and  Pjrthius,  who  led  colonies 
from  Aicadia  to  Tbessaly,  and  also  from 
Thessalus  and  Gnecus  (the  sons  of  Pelas- 
raJL  and  ocherBL  Deucialion's  flood,  1514 
B.  C.,  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  peo- 
ple from  Asa,  the  Hellenes,  produced  great 
changes.  The  Hellenes  spread  them- 
selves over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pe- 
hggiy  or  mingled  with  them.  Their  name 
became  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks. 
Greece  now  raised  itself  from  its  savage 
Mate,  and  improved  stiU  more  rapidly 
after  the  anivid  of  some  PhoBnician  and 
Egyptian  colonies.  About  60  years  after 
ibe  flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus,  the  PIxb- 
nieian,  settled  in  Thebes,  and  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres,  frvMn 
Sioly,  and  Triptotomus,  from  Eleusis, 
tangiit  the  nation  agriculture,  and  Bac- 

vut,  cooiaiD  food  oMrvations  on  tbe  maimen 
tnd  dmooM  or  Modern  Greeee,  and  the  islands 
oftke  Archipelago.  Tbe  principal  work,  howev- 
er, is  that  or  Fooqaeville  (fonnerly  French  con- 
ni-geoera}  near  Ali  Pacha)  Vou.  dam  la  Grice 
(Paris,  1890,  six  volumes).  Iken's  HMemon, 
&e..  coBtaias  informatioB  on  the  history  of  the 
cohivatkNi  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Gell,  in  his 
Nanrative  of  a  Joumey  in  the  Morea  (London, 
18S3},  maintains  that  the  Greeks  do  not  j)os< 
•ess  socfa  ciMvadon  as  to  be  worthy  of  fieeaom, 


The  cositmy  opinioD  is  maintaineo  by  Ed.  Bla- 
qsMre,  in  fais  Report  on  the  present  finate  of  the 
Seek  CoiiMerition,dMS.  (London,  mS).  P.O. 
BraBMled's  Voyages  dans  la  Ordee  accompagnSs 
4e  Reeherekes  AreMdogiquea  (Paris,  1826,  wiUi 
eqpavii^),  is  a  ▼aloaSle  work.  (For  a  hst  of 
««iks  oo  the  Greek  revolution,  see  the  close  of 
tkatdimaionqfihis artieU, intohichii  U  treated.) 


chus  planted  tbe  Tine.  The  Egyptian 
fUgitiye  Danaus  came  to  Aigos,  and  Oe- 
crops  to  Attica.  Now  beguk  the  heroic 
age,  to  which  Hwcules,  Jason,  Pirithous 
and  Theseus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old 
bards  and  sages,  as  Thamyris,  Atnpbion, 
Ori^us^  Linus,  Musasus,  Chiron  and 
many  othera.  A  wariike  spirit  filled  the. 
whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called 
all  the  heroes  of  Greece  to  arms,  as,  £ot 
instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the 
Trojan  war,  1300  years  B.  C^  which  lat- 
ter forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Greece.  This  war  depriv- 
ed many  kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and 
product  a  general  confluaon,  of  which 
the  Heraclida  took  advantage,  80  yean 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
drove  out  the  lonians  and  Achfleans,  who 
took  refuge  in  Attica,  But,  not  finding 
here  sufficient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  an 
Ionian  colony  to  Asia  Minor,  where  a 
colony  of  ifioliaas,  fit>m  the  Peloponne- 
sus, had  already  settled,  and  was  followed, 
80  yean  after,  by  a  colony  lof  Dorians. 
In  other  states  republics  were  founded, 
viz.,  in  Phocia,  in  Thebes,  and  in  die 
Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in 
Athens  and  many  other  places ;  so  that,  for 
the  next  400  years,  all  the  southern  pMart 
of  Greece  was  for  die  most  part  oocupied 
by  republics.  Their  pcospexity  and  the 
fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  the  Asiatic  colonies  the  mother  of 
the  arts  and  of  learning.  They  gave 
birth  to  the  songs  of  Homer  and  HeiBod. 
There  commerce,  navigation  and  law 
flourished.  Greisce,  however,  sdll  retun- 
ed  its  ancient  siinpUcity  of  manners,  and 
was  unaoquainted  with  Inxury.  If  the 
population  of  any  state  became  too  nu- 
merous, colonies  were  sent  out ;  for  exam- 
ple, ih  die  ^th  and  8tli  centuries,  the  pow- 
erful colonies  of  Rbegium,  Syracuse,  Sy- 
baris,  Crotona,  Tarentum,  Gela,  Locris 
and  Messena  wen  planted  in  Sicily  and 
the  southern  part  or  Italy.  (See  MagtM 
Orada.)  The  small  independent  states  of 
Greece  needed  a  common  bond  of  union. 
This  bond  was  foimd  in  the  teniple  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyonic  cotmcil,  and  the 
solemn  games,  amon^  which  the  Olym- 
pic were  the  most  distinguished,  the  in- 
stitution, or  rather  revival  of  which,  776 
B.  C,  fomished  tbe  Greeks  with  a  chron- 
ological era.  (See  JEJpoc^)  From  this 
time,  Athens  and  Sparta  be^  to  surpass 
the  other  states  of  Greece  m  power  and 
importance.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  Greece  had  already  made  important 
advances  in  cirilizatioiu   Beades  the  art 
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of  poetry,  we  find  that  jpfailoeophj  began 
to  be  cultivited  600  B.  C.,  and  even  ear^ 
licr  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy  than  in 
Greece  Proper.  Statuary  and  painting 
were  in  a  flourisbing  condition.  The 
important  colonies  of  Maesilia  (MarKjlks), 
in  Gaul,  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  were 
founded.  Athena  was  continuaUr  ex- 
tending her  commerce,  and  eatabfighed 
imporumt  commercial  posts  in  Thrace. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were 
broueht  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lyd- 
ian  Croesus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of 
Cyrus.  Greece  itself  was  threatened 
with  a  amilar  ftte  by  the  Perrian  kinp 
Darius  and  Xenes.  Then  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  fiee  G^reeks  showed  itself  in 
ilB  matest  brilhancy.  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta umost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies 
of  the  Penian,  and  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Theimopylffi  and  Platiea,  as  well  as 
the  sea-fights  at  Artemisium,  Salamis  and 
Mycale,  taught  the  PersianB  that  the 
Greeks  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  theoL 
Athens  now  exceeded  all  the  other  states 
in  ^riendor  and  in  power.  The  suprema- 
cy which  Sparta  had  hitherto  maintained, 
doTolved  on  this  city,  whose  commander, 
Cimou,  compelled  the  Persians  to  ac- 
knowledge tne  independence  of  Asia 
Minor.  Athens  was  abo  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Peloponne- 
sian  war  now  broke  out,  Sparta  being  no 
longer  able  to  endure  tlie  overbeuing 
pride  of  Athens.  This  war  dcYBstated 
Greece,  and  enslaved  Athens,  until  Thras- 
ybulus  again  restored  its  freedom;  and, 
for  a  short  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in 
her  mm,  to  bend  befere  the  Theban  he- 
roes Epominondas  and  Pelopidas.  In 
spite  of  these  distuibances,  poets,  philoso- 
phers,  artists  and  statesmen,  continued  to 
arise,  commerce  flourished,  and  manners 
and  customs  were  carried  to  tlie  highest 
degree  of  refinement  But  that  unhappy 
period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  GreeKs, 
ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in 
civilizadon.  A  kingdom,  formed  by  con- 
quest, had  grown  up  on  the  north  of 
Greece,  the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united 
courage  with  cunning.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  different 
states,  afforded  him  an  opportunitv  to  exe- 
eute  his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  bottle  of 
Cheeronea,  338  B.  C.,  gave  Macedonia  the 
command  of  all  Greece.  In  vain  did  the 
subjugated  states  hope  to  become  free  after 
bis  death.  Tha  destruction  of  Thebes 
was  sufficient  to  subject  all  Greece  to 
the  younjp  Alexander.  This  prince,  as 
generalisamio  of  the  Greeks,  gained  the 
most  ^lendid  victories  over  the  Persians. 


An  attempt  to  liberate  Greece,  oecosiQlied 
by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  was  finstrat- 
ed  by  Antipater.  The  Lamian  war,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Alexander,  was  equaUy 
unsuccessful.  Greece  vras  now  fittfe  bet- 
ter than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxoiy 
had  enervated  the  ancient  coinage  and 
energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most 
of  the  states  of  Southern  Greece,  Sparta 
and  iEiolia  excepted,  concluded  the 
Achaean  league,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  freedom  against  the  Macedonians. 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  this 
league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  appfied  to 
Macedonia  for  help,  and  was  victorious. 
But  this  friendship  was  soon  &tal,  fbr  it 
involved  Greece  m  the  contest  between 
Philip  and  flie  Romans,  who,  at  first,  in- 
deed, restored  fineedom  to  the  Grecian 
states,  while  they  changed  .fitofia,  and 
soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  prov- 
inces ;  but  they  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
cite dissensions  in  the  Achnan  league, 
interfered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Grraka, 
and  finally  compeUed  them  to  take  up 
arms  to  maintain  theur  fivedom.  So  un- 
equal a  contest  could  not  k»ig  remain  un- 
decided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  146 
B.  C,  placed  the  Greeks  in  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  During  the  whole  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  batOe  of 
Chnronea  and  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciMices 
flourished  among  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  the 
ffolden  age  of  the  arts  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were 
yet  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
the  mother  countiy  ;  especially  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  became  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing. As  they,  also,  in  proceas  of  time, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
they  became,  like  their  mother  oountnr, 
the  insuructers  of  their  conqueron.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Greeks  \o&i 
even  the  shadow  of  tlieir  former  fireedom, 
and  ceased  to  be  an  independent  people, 
although  their  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, ieaming,  aits  and  taste  spread  over 
the  whole  Roman  empve.  llie  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low, 
that  the  Romans  esteemed  a  Greek  as  the 
most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  lux- 
ury had  wholly  corrupted  them;  their  an- 
cient love  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  extinguished;  and  a  mean  servility 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation 
scarcefy  showed  a  trace  of  the  noble 
characteristics  of  then*  fiithers.  The  bar- 
barians soon  after  began  their  ruinous  iii- 
curaioiis  into  Greece^— Besides  the  well 
known  works  on  the  hisloiy  of  Greece, 
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bj  VEnfyrdj  CKUies,  BartMletiiy  ( Anaehar- 
■sl  ftc^  we  would  mentkm  ClintoD^ 
JUi  BdUmei  (Ozfoi^  I8B41  on  Impor- 
tsnt  woik  on  the  political  and  Memy  eiiro- 
noloiry  of  Greece,  from  the  55th  to  the 
ia4£^01ymplad ;  and  Waehnutfa's  jHU- 
Um$ekt  AUeMimtkmtk  1  to^  Halle, 
1836);  ako  Heeien's  PoliMa  of  ADcient 
Greece  (tnnBlated,  Boeton,  1834).— The 
prineipal  traits  in  the  charaetor  of  the  an- 
eie&t  OroeiM,  were  ampllcitj  and  gran- 
deiir.  The  Greek  waa  hia  own  inatnict- 
er,  and  if  he  learned  any  thinf  from  oth- 
en,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Natnre  waa  hia  mat  mode),  and 
in  hia  nati?e  land,  ahe  diaplayed  henelf 
in  aM  her  charms  The  uncivilized 
Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
emerpriainff,  vioieDt  both  in  his  hate 
and  in  his  love.  He  esteemed  antf  exer- 
cised hospitality  towards  mxtiDgm  and 
countiTmen.  These  features  or  the  Gre- 
cian chancter  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  religion,  politicB,  mannera  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  nation.  The  gods  of 
Greece  were  not,  like  thosa  of  Asia,  sur« 
rounded  by  a  holv  obacurity ;  they  were 
human  in  their  nabs  and  virtues,  but 
were  placed  far  above  mortals.  They 
kepc  up  an  interoourse  with  men  ;  good 
and  evil  came  from  their  hands ;  all  poys- 
ical  and  moral  endowments  were  their 
inft.  The  moral  system  of  the  earliest 
Greeks  taught  them  to  honor  the  gods 
by  an  exact  observance  of  customs ;  to 
hold  the  ri^ls  of  hospitality  sacred,  and 
even  to  spare  murderers,  if  thev  fled  to  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  gods  for  renige.  Cun- 
ning and  revenge  were  allowed  to  be 
pramed  8j||ainst  enemies.  No  law  en« 
forced  continence.  The  power  of  the 
frther,  of  the  husband  or  the  brother, 
akHie  suacded  the  honor  of  the  female 
sex,  who  therefore  lived  in  continual  de- 
peodenoa.  The  loss  of  virtue  was  se- 
verdy  punished,  but  the  seducer  brouffht 
hia  cifls  and  ofllnngsto  the  gods,  as  if  his 
oonduct  had  been  guiltless.  The  securi- 
ty of  domestic  life  rested  entirely  on  the 
master  of  the  fiunify.  From  these  char- 
aetenstie  trailB  of  the  earliest  Greeks, 
erigimited,  in  the  sequel,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  religious  notions,  their  love  of 
freedom  and  action,  their  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  grttid,  and  the  simpiici- 
tv  of  th^  manners.  The  reli|pon  of  the 
&eeks  was  not  so  much  mingled  with 
superatition  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  thus, 
for  example,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  piactice  of  augury.  The  Greek  was 
inchned  lo  festivity,  even  in  religion,  and 
served  die  gods  leas  in  spirit  than  in  out- 


ward ceremonies.  His  religion  had  little 
influence  on  his  monls,  his  befie^  and 
the  government  of  his  thoughts.  All  it 
reouiredwasa  belief  in  the  gods,  and  in 
a  futiffs  existenoe ;  a  fieedom  from  mas 
oimes^  and  an  observMiee  of  prescnbed 
rites.  The  amplicity  of  their  manneit, 
and  some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme 
God,  who  hated  and  punished  evil,  loved 
and  rewarded  good,  served,  at  first,  to 
nBaintainjSood  morals  and  piety  amoiig 
them.  These  notions  were  afterwawii 
exalted  and  systematized  by  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  the  improvement  spread 
from  the  cultivated  classes  through  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  In  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer 
ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  deity,  of  his  om- 
niscienoa^  his  omnipresence,  ms  holiness^ 
his  goodness,  his  justice,  and  of  the  ne« 
oesBity  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  preyed.  The  moral 
system  of  some  individuals  among  the 
Greeks  vres  equally  pbre.  The  precepla 
of  morality  were  dehvered  at  first  in  sen- 
tentious maxims ;  for  example,  the  sajrings 
of  the  seven  wise  men.  Anerwards,  Soc 
rates  and  his  cDsciples  arBfle,and  promul- 
gated their  pure  doctrines.  The  love  of 
freedom  among  the  Greeks  sprang  from 
their  good  fbrtune,  in  having  hved  so  iSti^.« 
without  oppresrion  or  frar  of  other  na- 
tions, and  mmi  their  natural  vivacinr  of 
spirit.  It  was  this  which  made  small  ar^ 
mies  invincible^jind  which  caused  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon  and  Timoleon  to  refuse  crowns^ 
Their  freedom  was  the  work  of  nature, 
and  the  consequence  of  their  original  pa- 
triarchal mods  of  life.  The  fint  kmgs 
were  considered  as  frthers  of  fiunilies,  to 
whom  obedience  was  willingly  paid,  in 
return  for  protection  and  favon.  Impor- 
tant afiairs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.  Each  man  was  master  in 
his  own  house,  and  in  eariy  times  no  tax- 
es were  paid.  But  as  the  kings  strove 
continual^  to  extend  their  powers,  the^ 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  resign  theif 
dignities,  and  nee  states  arose,  with  forms 
of  government  inclining  more  or  less  to 
ariatocracy  or  democracy,  or  composed  of 
a  union  m  the  two ;  the  citiaMus  were  at- 
tached to  a  government  which  was  ad- 
ministered under  the  direction  of  wise 
hiwB,  and  not  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was 
this  noble  love  for  a  free  country,  which 
prompted  Leonidas  to  say  to  the  kmff  of 
Fenta,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hold 
a  deflpotic  sway  over  Greece.  It  vinas  this 
which  Inspired  Solon,  Themistoclee,  De- 
mosthenes and  Phoeion,  when,  in  spite  o^ 
the  mgratitude  of  their  countiymen,  they 
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cho0e  to  serrethe  stale  and  the  bws,  rath- 
er than  their  o^vn  intereslB.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fruitful  country,  which,  by 
tfie  industiy  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded 
nourishment  to  eeveral  millions,  and  the 
wealth  of  their  colonies,  iHX>ye  the  actiyity 
of  ttke  Greeks.  Commerce,  navigation 
and  manufactures  flourished  on  all  sides ; 
knowledge  of  every  sort  was  accumulat- 
ed ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  at 
work ;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the 
pleasures  of  sociew,  but  they  also  leained 
to  love  luxuiy.  From  these  sources  of 
activity  sprang  also  a  love  of  great  ac- 
tions and  great  enterprises,  so  many  in- 
stances of  which  are  furnished  by  Gre- 
cian history.  Another  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  diameter,  was  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, both  physical  and  inteUecnial.  This 
sense  of  the  beautifiil,  awakened  and  de- 
veloped by  nature,  created  fbr  itself  an 
ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion 
for  every  work  of  art.  A  noble  simplici- 
ty pervades  eveiy  thing  which  comes  fiom 
them.  It  is  this  which  has  made  Uie  Greeks 
the  instructers  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

Greek  Lanfvage  and  WriUng.  The 
languajfe,  which  we  call  Greefc,  was  not 
the^pnmitive  language  of  Greece,  for 
Greece  was  originaUy  inhabited  by  the 
Pelas^  Their  tanffuace  was  already  ex- 
tinct m  the  time  cf  Herodotus,  who  as- 
sarts that  it  was  different  from  the  Heile- 
nie,  and  adds,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hellenes  have  retained  ueir  original  lan- 
guage (I.  57).  But  on  the  questicm 
^ence  it  originated,  there  is  a  divereity 
of  opinion ;  for  some  derive  it  from  the 
Pernan,  others  fiom  the  Scythian — two 
opinions,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Out  of  Greece, 
It  was  spoken  in  a  gieat  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
in  other  regions  which  were  setded  by 
Grecian  colonic  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  Hellenio  tribes  of  the  same  race,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
different  dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  the  more  necessary  for  booming  ac- 
cuiainted  vrith  the  Ghreek  language,  since 
the  writers  of  this  nation  have  transmitted 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  dialects 
in  the  use  of  single  letteis,  words,  foims, 
terminations  and  expressions,  and  that  not 
merely  to  characterize  more  paiticulariy 
an  individual  represented  as  speaking, 
but  even  when  they  speak  in  their  ovni 
peraon.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
three  leading  dialects,  according  to  the 
three  leadiiur  branches  of  the  Gredcs,  the 
iEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic,  to  which 


was  afberwards  added  the  mixed  Attic  di- 
alect ;  besides  these,  Aere  are  several 
secondary  dialects.  The  four  leadinr  di- 
alects may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  Helle- 
nic-Doric and  the  Ionic- Attic  The  for- 
mer was  the  oldest  \  in  fact,  Doric  was 
generally  used  to  signify  what  was  an- 
cient. The  oldest  Doric  style  is  display- 
ed in  the  iEolic  dialect,  fiom  which  the 
Latin  language  is  derived.  The  Done 
was  hard  and  harsh ;  the  Ionic  was  die 
softest  The  iEolic  was  spoken  on  the 
north  of  the  Isthmus  (excepting  in  Mesa- 
ra,  Attica  and  Doris),  m  the  iEolian  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  some  of  the 
northern  islands  of  the  .£gean  sea.  The 
Doric  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in 
the  Doric  Tetrapolis,  in  the  Doric  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor,  of  Lower  Ital^  (Taien- 
tum),  of  Sicily  (Syracuse,  Agngentum), 
and  most  purely  by  the  Messenians ;  the 
Ionic  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipeki- 
00 ;  and  the  Attic  in  Atdca.  In  eacn  of 
these  dialects,  there  are  celebrated  au- 
thors. To  the  Ionic  dialect  belong,  in 
pan,  the  worics  of  the  oldest  poets,  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  Theognis^  etc  ;  it  is  found 
mue  in  some  prose  virritera,  eqiecially 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ;  the  poems 
of  Pindar,  Theocntus,  Bion  and  Mos- 
chus.  Litde  Doric  prose  remains,  and 
that  is  mostl]r  on  mathematical  or  philo- 
sophical suqects.  In  .£olic,  we  have 
fragments  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  After 
Athens  had  obtained  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  and  rendered  itself  the  centre  of 
all  literaiy  cultivaticm,  the  masterpieces 
of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tophanes, Thucydides,  Xenopfaon,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  etc.,  made  the 
Attic  the  common  dialect  of  literature. 
Grammarians  afterwards  distinguished 
the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in  those 
masters,  fiom  the  Attic  of  common  life, 
callinff  the  latter  the  common  Oreek  or  Hd- 
lemc  liuiled,  and  even  the  later  Attic  wri- 
ters, posterior  to  the  golden  age  of  tlie  lit- 
erature, HeOeneg  or  common  Gredts,  In 
this  latter  class  are  Aristode,  Theophns- 
tus,  ApoUodorus,  Polybius,  Plutarcn  and 
others,  many  of  whom,  however,  wrote 
genuine  Attic,  as  Ludan,  JEHma  and  Ar- 
rian.  Except  the  dramatistB,  the  poets 
by  no  means  confined  themselves  to  the 
Attic ;  the  dramatists  themselves  assumed 
the  Doric,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their 
choruses,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  ad- 
didonal  solemnity,  because  these  belonged 
to  the  oldest  litui^  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  other  poets  retained  the  Homeric  style. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Cheeks  were 
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I  beOBT  •equaioiMl  with  thnr  diflep- 
CDC  dialectB  thiiii  aome  moderiM^  Uie 
OeaomM^  for  iofltuce,  are  with  theim. 
ms  may,  perhaps^  hanre  beeiiv  in  a  gnat 
depee>  the  eifeet  of  the  univeraal  popu- 
hnty  of  Homer,  the  uae  of  a  rehgious 
ritiial,  and  thegreat  mutual  intercourBe  of 
the  natioii.  But,  probahly,  the  dialects 
wen  not,  in  die  eaiiieat  timea,  ao  diatinct 
fiom  each  other  aa  they  aftowarda  be- 
caoie;  and  on  this  hypothesia  we  muat 
eiqphin  the  pecuUttitiea  of  the  §tyle  of 
Homer  and  Heaiod.  ^In  Homer  and 
Haaod,"  aaya  Mathiil,  *^  forma  and  ex- 
pnaaiona  oceur,  which  grammaiiana  pro- 
nomiee  JEolio,  Doric,  Attic,  or  the  pe- 
oiliaritiea  of  a  local  dialect  But  tliey 
could  haidly  have  been  auch  at  the  time 
of  theae  poett^  who  would  have  aa  little 
aOowed  tfaemeelTea  to  employ  auch  a 
naxtwe^  as  a  German  poet  would  pennit 
himaelf  to  ndngle  together  Lower  Saxon 
and  High  German  provincialisms.  The 
kagoage  of  Homer  seems  rather  to  have 
been  the  language  of  the  lonians  of  that 
time.  Of  the  forms  common  io  Homer, 
an  did  not  remain  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
but  aame  subsisted  in  the  ifiolic-Dorio 
only,  othflBB  merely  in  the  Attic  llie 
gnmmariana  call  that  Attic,  iEoiic,  Doric, 
eic,  in  Homer,  which  was  so  at  ^eir 
time."  The  period  when  these  changes 
teok  ]dace  in  the  leading  dialects  cannot 
be  determined.  It  follows  from  all  this, 
that,  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  we  must  follow  out,  hia- 
toricaliy,  £e  coune  of  its  formation,  tak- 
ing no  partial  grammar  as  our  foundation, 
but  extending  our  view  over  all  the  variea 
fbrms  of  the  dialects-^a  labor  which  this 
language^  ao  rich  in  classic  models  of  ev- 
enr  kind,  and  therefore  so  perfect,  so  flex- 
iUb,  ao  expreasive,  so  sweet  in  its  sound, 
SDharmoniouB  in  its  movement,  and  so 
philosophical  in  its  grammatical  forms 
and  wfole  atructure,  jiierits,  and  richly  re- 
wardsL  At  what  time  this  language  finit 
began  to  be  expreased  in  writing,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  doubt  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  Cadmus,  the  PhcBiii- 
oan,  introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece. 
His  alphabet  conaiated  of  but  16  lettera ; 
four  (e  1  «  x)  are  aaid  to  have  been  in- 
fented  by  Palamedes,  in  the  Trojan  wan 
and  four  more  (z  h  t  a)  by  Simouides  of 
CeoB,  That  the  eight  lettera  mentioned, 
are  more  modem  than  the  othen,  is  ceiv 
tarn,  partly  ftom  historical  accounts, 
paidy  mm  the  moat  ancient  inscriptions. 
Aa  the  loniana  &;st  adopted  theae  lettera, 
and  the  Atheniana  reomved  them  from 
tfaem^  the  alphabet  vrith  34  lettera  ia  called 


the  Mamt.  The  flgurea  of  the  oldeat 
Phoenician  and  Greek  lettera  difier  veiy 
much  fitmi  the  modem  Hebrew  and 
Greek  lettera.  There  have  not  been  want* 
ing  penon^  however,  who  aaaeit  that  the 
an  of  writing  waa  praetiaed  among  the 
Pelaagi  before  the  thne  of  Cadmua.  Thia 
opinion,  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but 
corroborated  by  no  sin|^  author  of  au- 
thority, has  not  fiiiled  to  meet  with  advo- 
eatea  in  modem  timea.  Othen,  on  the 
contraiy,  have  appeared,  who  place  the 
origui  of  the  an  (^  writing  in  Greece 
much  later.  The  flrat  who  attracted  at- 
tention to  this  point,  waa  Wood,  in  hia 
Eeaay  on  the  origmal  Geniua  of  Homer. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  of  great  importance,  for 
forming  a  proper  judgment  o£  Homer, 
and  deciding  rei^iecting  Ante-Homeric 
poetiy  and  literature,  to  aacertain  whether 
the  an  of  writiiur  waa  or  waa  not  Imown 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  Wood'a  opinion 
ia,  that  we  may  place  the  time  when  the 
uae  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece,  and  the  beginning  of  proae  wri- 
ting, in  about  the  same  period,  554  beftse 
Cbnat,  and  about  aa  long  after  Homer. 
In  Homer's  time,  all  knowledge,  religion 
and  laws  were  preaerved  by  memoiy 
alone,  and  for  that  reason  were  put  in 
verse,  till  proae  was  introduced  with  the 
an  of  wnting.  The  aii|;ument  drawn 
from  several  ancient  inacnptiona  on  tem- 
plea,  Wolf  has  deprived  of  all  its  force: 
m  his  ProUgomena  to  Homer,  he  haa  con- 
verted the  qoeedon  with  more  pre^akm 
into  two : — 1.  When  did  the  Greeks  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  an  of  writing  ? 
2.  When  was  it  common  among  them  ? 
In  solving  the  latter  question,  it  must  be 
ascertained  when  convenient  materials 
for  writinff  became  common,  and  in  what 
century  the  writing  of  books  ^vas  intro- 
duced among  the  Greeka.  Wolf  proves 
not  only  that  Homer  committed  to  writ- 
ing nothing  which  he  sung,  the  skins  of 
anunab  not  having  been  uaed  for  writing 
till  afler  him,  nor  E^ptian  papyrus  till  the 
time  of  Psammeticua,  but  that  hia  veraes 
were  never  committed  to  writing  till  the 
middle  of  the  wxth  century  before  Christ 
It  remains  to  remarii:,  that  the  Greeks 
originally  wrote  their  lines  fix>m  right,  to 
left,  then  baustrophedon  (see  Bout^ropht' 
don\  and  finally  m>m  lefl  to  rif^t 

UTuk  lAUnAwrt.  The  orisin  of  Greek 
literature,  that  is,  of  the  inteUectual  cul- 
tivatiou  of  the  Greeks  by  written  woriu, 
is  lost  in  an  almost  imY)enetrable  obscurity. 
Though  there  existed  in  Greece,  in  earlier 
timea,  no  actual  literature,  there  was  by 
no  means  a  want  of  what  we  may,  not 
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V,  call  Utarary  cuUivadon^  if  we 
free  oureelveB  finom  the  prejudice,  that  the 
piillAHiiim  of  humanltf  consists  solely 
in  written  alphabetical  characters.  The 
Jint  period  ot  Qndtoi  cultivation,  which 
extends  to  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus by  the  HeradidflB  and  Dorians,  and  the 
ffreat  changes  produced  by  it^  consequent- 
^  to  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
which  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of 
the  Ante-Homarie  period^  was  indeed  utter- 
ly destitute  of  literature ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  also  destitute 
of  all  that  culture,  which  we  are  accua- 
tomed  to  call  Uiamv.  The  fables  which 
are  told  of  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  this  period,  have  a  certain  bans  of 
truth.  Among  the  promoters  of  literary 
cultivation,  in  this  tune,  we  must  distin- 
guish three  classea— 1.  Those  of  whom 
we  have  no  writings,  but  who  are  men- 
tioned as  inventors  of  arts,  poets  and 
saffes:  Amphion,  Demodocus,  Melampus, 
Oien,Phemius  and  Prometheus.  2.  Those 
to  whom  are  falselv  attributed  works  no 
lon^r  extant:  Abaris,  Aristeas,  Chiron, 
Epmienides,  Eumolpus,  Corinnus,  Linus 
and  Palamedes.  3.  Those  to  whom  writ- 
ings yet  extant,  which,  however,  were  rao- 
ductions  of  later  times,  are  attributed :  jDa- 
res,  Dictys,  HorapoUo,  Musesus,  Orpheus, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether 
any  and  how  much  of  these  writings  is 
genuine.  It  is  enough,  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  forgeiy  proves  the  existence  of  ear- 
lier productions.  And  how  could  the 
next  period  have  been  what  it  was,  vrith- 
out  previous  preparation  ?  If  we  may  thus 
infer  what  must  have  been,  in  order  that 
the  succeeding  period  should  be  what  it 
was,  we  leani,  also,  from  the  various  tradi- 
tions of  the  Ante-Homeric  period,  that 
there  existed  in  it  institutions  which, 
through  the  means  of  religion,  poetry, 
oracles  and  mysteries,  had  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  civilization  of  the  nation  and 
the  promotion  of  culture  ;  for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  in  Oriental  forms,  and  perhi^ 
of  Oriental  origin ;  and  that  these  institu- 
tions, generally  of  a  priestly  character,  ob- 
tained principally  in  the  uortliem  parts 
of  Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  We 
must  here  remark,  that  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion did  not  prosper  at  once  in  Greece,  nor 
displav  itself  simultaneously  among  all 
tlie  tribes ;  that  the  Greeks  became  Greeks 
only  in  the  process  of  time,  and  some 
tribes  mode  more  rapid  progress  than 
others.  About  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  new  commotions  and  a  new  migra- 
tion began  within  the  borders  of  Greece. 


A  portion  of  the  mhahitenta  emigxaied 
from  the  mother  countiy  to  the  jsJands 
and  to  Asia  Minor.  This  change  was  in 
the  highest  degree  fkvorable  to  Grecian 
genius ;  ft>r  the  new  setdements,  abound- 
ing in  harbors,  and  destined  by  nature  for 
commerce  and  industry,  affi)rdkMi  them  not 
only  a  more  tranquil  life,  but  also  a  wider 
field  for  refinement,  and  j^ve  rise  to  new 
modes  of  life.  The  ancients  ascribed  to 
the  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor  the 
character  of  luxury  and  voluptuousness. 
The  blue  sea,  the  pure  sky,  the  balmy  air, 
the  beautiful  prospects,  the  finest  miits 
and  most  delicious  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance, all  the  requisites  of  luxuiy,  here 
united  to  nourish  a  soft  sensuality.  Poet- 
ly  and  phik)sophy,  painting  and  statuary, 
here  attained  their  highest  perfection ;  but 
great  and  heroic  deeds  were  ofiener  cele- 
brated than  perfoimed.  Near  the  scene 
of  the  first  gl]and  national  enterprise  of  the 
Greeks — theTrojan  war-«it  was  not  strange 
that  the  interest  it  excited  should  be  live- 
ly, and  that  it  should  take  a  powerful  hold 
of  the  imagination.  Poetiy  thus  found 
a  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it 
necessarily  assumed  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  former  period. 
Among  all  nations,  heroic  poetry  has  flour- 
ished with  the  spirit  of  heroism.  The  he- 
roes were  here  lollowed  by  the  bards,  and 
thus  the  epopee  was  fonned.  We  there- 
fore call  this  second  period  the  mc  age 
of  the  Gre^LS.  The  minstrel  (<U(^)  now 
i^>pearB  separated  from  tlte  priest,  but 
highly  honored,  particulariy  because  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  lived  in  his  verse ; 
and  poetiy  was  the  guardian  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  preceding  times,  so  ]on|r  as 
traditions  were  not  committed  to  writmg. 
From  its  very  nature,  the  epopee  must  ho 
historical,  in  an  enlarged  sense.  Under 
such  circumstances^  it  is  not  strange  that 
regular  schools  for  poets  were  established ; 
for  the  imagination  of  the  first  poet  fired 
the  imagination  of  others,  and  it  was  then, 
perhaps,  believed  that  poetiy  must  be 
leameid  like  other  arts — a  belief  to  which 
the  schools  for  priests  contributed  not 
a  little,  on  which  the  schools  for  min- 
strels were  probably  modelled.  But  they 
were  minstrels  in  the  strictest  sense,  for 
their  traditions  were  sung,  and  the  poet 
accomiwnied  his  verses  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument. On  every  important  occasion, 
minstrels  were  present,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  standing  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  ^8,  especially  of  the  muses, 
vdio  were  acquainted  with  the  present,  the 
past  and  the  future.  The  minstrel,  with  the 
seer,  thus  stood  at  the  head  of  men.    But, 
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many  moMCrds  which  this  age 
ly  poaaoflBod,  Homer  alone  haa 
Vr  e  have  from  him  two  gnat 
epic  poema^  the  Died  and  Odyasey,  with 
several  hymns  and  epigrema.  Qoe  mock 
heroic  poem,  the  BatraiiAamjfomadty  ( the 
Baotle  of  the  FrD§^  and  Miee),  ia  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  From  him  an  Ionian  achool  of 
ininBtielB  takes  its  name — the  Ameruia — 
who  pvobaUy  constiaited,  atfint,at  Chios^ 
a  diituict  ftmily  of  rhapaodisia,  and  who 
preaenred  the  old  Homeric  and  epic  atyk), 
the  nirit  and  tone  of  the  Homeric  vene. 
MtM^  that  19  attribmed  to  Homer,  may 
zeaaonabfy  be  aaeigned  to  them.  The 
aame  may  be  the  case  with  the  epic  Cy- 
cluBy  abo  ascribed  to  Hcnner :  whicn  brings 
OS  to  the  Cyclic  poeta,  who  begui,  how- 
efer,  to  deioate  materially  from  me  Ionian 
epofl^  thebjatofical  element  predominating 
more  and  more  over  the  poetical.  By  Qf- 
dua^  we  here  undentaDa  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  tiaditiona  and  ftblea,  and  not  mere- 
ly the  erenta  of  the  Trojan  war.  Cyclic 
poeny  comprehended  the  whole  compaaa 
of  mythology ;  and  we  may,  therefine,  di- 
vide It  into,  1.  a  coamcMKonical,  %  a  genea* 
kwica],  and  3L  a  heroic  Uyclus ;  in  the  htter 
oiwhMh  there  are  two  separate  periods ; 
L  of  tibe  heroes  before,  and  9,  of  those  af- 
ter, the  eipedidon  of  me  AiwHieirta.  To 
the  fintt  dMB  bdong  the  battiesof  the  Ti- 
tons  and  giants;  to  the  second,  the  theog- 
onies  and  herogoniee.  To  the  ftnt  period 
of  the  tlurd  class  belong  the  Eun^a,  sev- 
eral Hendeia  and  Ihonyaiacs,  several 
ThebaidB,  Argonautics,  Thesdds,  Dana- 
ids^  AraaBODica,  etc  In  the  second  peri- 
od, die  poelnr  generally  related  to  the 
Trojan  war.  To  thia  bek>nged  the  Nosloi, 
wfaAch  treated  of  the  return  of  the  heroes 
from  IVoy.  The  eariieat  of  these  Cyctio 
poelB  apfwared  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Oljnmpiad.  A  hwtory  of  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  their  poetnr  cannot  be  given, 
beeauae  we  have  only  very  general  ac- 
oounta  reapeeting  them.  But  what  we  do 
know  justifies  us  in  oondudinff  that  be- 
tween tfaeae  hiatoric  poets  and  me  Ionian 
achool  of  minstrelsy,  somethm^  interven- 
ed, makings  as  it  were,  the  trausition.  And 
weactnally  find  thia  in  the  BflBolum-.^wre- 
asschcM>l,  wlueh  arose  in  European  Greece 
probably  about  890  B.  C.  It  derived  its 
aame  firm  Ascra  inBoeotia,  the  residence 
of  Heaiod,  who  stood  at  its  head,  and  by 
whom  poetiy  was  probaUv  conducted 
back  again  fimn  Aaia  Minor  (for  he  origi- 
nated from  Cume  in  iEoha)  to  Greece, 
ffia  woika,  alao,  were  at  firrt  preaenred  bv 
riiapMNiiala.  They  were  not  arranged  tiu 
skier  period,  when  they  were  augmented 


by  foreign  additioos ;  so  that,  in  their  prea- 
ent  form,  their  authenticity  is  aa  doubtfiil 
aa  that  of  the  poema  ascribed  to  Homer. 
(See  HuM.)  Of  the  sixteen  works  attrib- 
uted to  him,  there  have  come  down  to  ua 
the  Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Hereule8(the 
fincment  of  a  larger  poem),  and  Works 
ana  Da^  a  didactic  poem  on  agriculture, 
the  choice  of  days,  intermixed  with  moral 
and  prudential  maxima^  &i*.  These  works, 
especially  those  of  Homer  and  Heriod, 
WDJch  acquired  a  canonical  importance, 
and  constituted,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
foundation  of  youthful  education,  gave  to 
the  character  of  die  Greeks  that  particular 
direction,  by  which  it  waa  afterwards  dis- 
tmguiahed,  and  which  was  most  strikingly 
dispkiyed  in  their  religion  ;  which,  mr 
want  of  the  necessary  dignity,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  caste  of  priests,  was  so  indefi- 
nite, and  therefore  so  ftncifiil.  The  mys- 
ticism of  the  first  period  was,  therefiire, 
for  the  most  part,  discarded ;  and  in  die 
later  Grecian  mythology  (for  that  a  new 
ratem  of  divimties  had  arisen  cannot  be 
wmbted)^  nothing  waa  aeen  but  the  peifoc- 
tion  of  human  nature.  Sensuality  thence 
became  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
religion,  in  which  no  other  morality  could 
subsist  but  that  which  teaches  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  lift  with  pru- 
dence. Hitherto  poetry  had  been  the  on- 
ly inatructreas  of  the  Gredan  w<Hid;  and 
it  remained  so  still,  when  it  took  another 
direction.  This  happened  in  the  ikxrd  pe- 
fiod,  the  age  of  lyric  poetry,  of  apologuea 
and  philowphy,  vrith  which  history  raad- 
uallv  acquired  a  greater  certainty.  About 
the  DMrming  of  the  epoch  of  the  Olympi- 
ads (776  B.C.),  there  ensued  a  ttue  ebb  and 
flooa  of  constitutions  among  the  small 
statea  of  Greece.  After  numerous  vicis- 
situdes of  power,  during  which  the  con- 
tending partiea  persecuted  each  other  for 
along  tune  with  mutual  hatred,  repub- 
lics, with  democratical  constitutions,  final- 
ly sprung  up,  which  were  in  some  meas- 
ure united  into  one  whole  by  national 
meetings  at  the  sacred  gamea.    The  spirit 

Eient  in  such  a  time  greatly  fiivored 
poetry,  which  now  became  an  art  in 
DC,  and  reached  thesummitof  itsjper- 
foction  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  or  the 
Persians.  Next  to  the  gods,  who  were 
celebrated  at  their  festivab  with  hymna, 
their  country,  with  its  heroes,  was  the  lead- 
ing subject  of  this  l»anch  of  poeUy,  on 
the  character  of  which  external  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  exercised  no  slight 
influence.  The  mental  energies  of  the 
nation  were  roused  by  the  droumstances 
of  tba  country;  and  the  numeroua  wan 
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and  couiiictfi,  patriotisni,  the  lore  of  fte^ 
dom  and  the  hatred  of  enemies  and  tw- 
lanta,  gave  birth  to  the  heroic  ode.  life, 
however,  was  at  the  nme  tune  viewed 
more  on  its  daik  flide.  Thence  there  was 
an  interminffling  of  more  sensibility  in  the 
elegy,  as  wMl  as,  on  the  other  side,  a  vi^- 
orotts  reliction,  in  which  the  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule gave  rise  to  the  iambus  (satire).  In 
eveiy  thing  there  was  a  more  powerful 
impulse  towards  meditation,  investigation 
ana  labor  for  the  attainment  of  a  desired 
condition.  The  aolden  age,  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  was  fek  to  have  depaited.  Whatev- 
er man  discovered  in  fhture  was  to  be  the 
fruit  of  his  own  eftbrts.  This  feeling 
showed  that  the  age  of  manhood  had  ar- 
rived. Philosophv  had  become  necessaiy, 
■and  attained  contmually  a  greater  devei- 
opement  It  first  epoke  in  maxims  and 
gnomes,  in  febles  and  in  dogmatic  pre- 
cepts. Lvric  poetry  next  gave  utterance 
to  the  leefinffs  excited  by  the  pleasures  of 
earth.  Of  mose  who  gained  a  reputation 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  the  improve- 
ment of  music  and  the  invention  of  vari- 
ous forms  oflyric  poetry,  history  presents  us 
the  names  Archilochus  of  Pares,  inventor 
of  the  iambus ;  TyrtsMis  of  Miletus,  au- 
thor of  war  songs ;  Callimachus  of  Ephe- 
sus,  inventor  of  the  elegiac  measure ;  Ak- 
man,  the  Lydian;  Arion  of  Methymna, 
who  periected  the  dith  vrambus ;  Terpander 
of  Antissa,  inventor  of  the  barbitos  (a  kind 
of  lyre) ;  the  tender  Sappho  of  Mi^lene ; 
her  countryman  AIcibus  ;  Erinna,  the  coo- 
temporary  of  both ;  Mimnermus  of  Colo- 
phon, the  flute  player ;  Stesichmtis  of  Hi- 
men ;  Ibycus  of  RhMium ;  Anacreon  and 
Simonides  of  Oeoe ;  Hipponax  of  Ephe- 
sus;  Timocreon  of  Rnodes;  Lasus  of 
Hermione ;  Corinna  of  Tanagia,  the  friend 
and  instructress  of  Pindar.  As  gnomic 
writen  (see  Otwmie),  Tbeoanis,  Phocyli- 
des,  Pythagoras,  deserve  to  Be  named ;  as 
a  ftbulist,  iEeop.  In  the  order  of  time, 
several  belong  to  the  following  period,  but 
are  pn^riy  placed  here,  on  account  of 
their  connexion.  If  we  consider  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  a^  we  find  it  to  have  gen- 
erally had  a  practica]  duuacter.  T^-^  phi- 
losophy of  life  must  precede  tlie  philos- 
ophy of  science.  Philosophy  must  give 
JBBSoos  of  wisdom,  before  it  can  fiuniah 
sdendflc  8vstem&  In  this  light  must  we 
consider  the  seven  torn  mm  qf  Qrttoty  as 
they  are  called  (Periander,  instead  of  whom 
othen  place  Epimenides  of  Crete  or  Myon, 
Pittacus,Thales,  Solon,  Kas,  Chile  and  Cle- 
obulus)  I  six  of  whom  acquired  their  namea, 
ttotby  diving  into  liiddenlore,but  by  mature 
experience  and  the  practical  wadom  result* 


faig fivm it, by  dieirprudeiioe  and  nAsc^ 
tion,  their  skill  in  aflairi  of  state.  In  tw- 
ness  and  the  aits.  Their  sayings  aie  prac- 
tical rules^  originating  in  the  commetceof 
life,  and  fifequently  only  tfaeexpresrion  of 
present  feeHnoB.  But  as  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  of  science,  fiuther  inveslica- 
tioDS  resulted  in  theoretical  philosophy 
Tfaales  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  phi- 
losophy. Here  we  stand  on  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  history  of  the  literary 
developement  of  Greece,  where  poetry 
ceases  to  contain  every  thmg  wormy  of 
knowledge,  to  be  the  onlv  source  cm  in- 
struction. Hitherto  she  liad  djschai]ged 
the  oflice  of  history,  philosoi^y  and  re- 
ligion. Whatever  was  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  whatever  pracdcal  wisdom  and 
knowledge  was  to  be  imparted,  whatever 
religious  feelings  were  to  be  insjnred,  re- 
course was  hA  to  her  measured  stfains, 
which,  fiom  their  rhythmical  chaiacter, 
left  a  deeper  and  stronger  impresrion  on 
the  memory.  Hencemth  it  was  to  be 
otherwise.  Civil  lifo  was  to  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  hnfloage.  The  pub^ 
tic  transactioniiL  in  which  the  citixen  took 
a  part,  compelled  him  to  make  the  lan- 
guage of  common  lifo  more  soilable  fiir 
pubuc  delivery.  This  and  alphabet- 
ical writing,  that  had  now  become  com- 
mon in  Greece,  WHh  the  intioduotton  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus,  prepared  the  vray 
for  the  formation  of  prose.  All  this  had 
an  eesential  influence  on  the  conditioB  of 
sdence.  From  epic  poetry  proceeded,  by 
degrees,  history.  From  tM  practical  wis- 
dom conveyed  in  verse  proceeded  an  in- 
veetigatinff  philosophy.  Our  former  sin- 
gleness of  view  is  ttius  lost  We  must 
now  necessarily  turn  our  attention  to  dif- 
ferent sides,  and,  in  the  rest  of  our  sketch, 
follow  out  each  branch  separately.  Every 
thing  tended  to  excite  the  spirit  cS'iiiqmry, 
and  a  scientifie  activity  was  every  where 
awakened.  We  may  dierefors  call  the 
finaiSkptnodf  tiiat  now  ensued,  the  scmi*- 
Mc  wHoiL  It  reaches  to  ^  end  of 
Greeic  literature,  but  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral epochs,  according  to  the  diflSMeot 
spirit  which  predominated,  and  the  supe- 
riority which  a  particular  branch  acquired 
at  dififi»rent  times.  The  fint  egoeh  ex- 
tends from  Solon  to  Alexander  (504—^886 
B.  C.)  In  philosophy,  a  phynoo-speoula- 
tive  wpuit  was  manifested ;  for  nhikisophy 
origiiuited  immediately  fifoin  religion,  and 
aD  religion  rests  on  the  conception  ^  the 
Divinity,  which  was  not  then  ifistinguished 
fifom  nature.  Now,  anoe  the  conception 
of  religion  contained  notiung  bat  Poetical 
ideas  of  tiie  origm  of  tiie  princiiwl  phe* 
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nomeoa  of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  divinities 
the  noat  ancient  philosophy  was,  of  necea- 
sky,  natural  philosophy,  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  sought  to  analyze  more  thor- 
oughly the  phenomena  previously  observe 
ed,  to  explain  them  more  sati6&ctoiily,and 
to  comprehend  them  in  one  whole.  From 
the  want  of  sufficient  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  imagination  would  fre- 
quently interfere  in  the  work  of  the  un- 
demanding and  reason.  From  this  cause, 
these  philosophical  inquiries  are  interwov- 
en with  poetical  imaceg.  This  was  the 
fbim  of  the  Ionic  philoaophy,  whose  au- 
thor was  Thales;  the  Italian,  whose 
fiwnder  was  Pytha^ras,  and  the  older 
and  later  Eleatic.  To  the  Ionic  school, 
which  sought  after  a  material  origin  to  the 
world,  befonged  Pherecydea,  Anaximan- 
dei^  Anaximenea,  AnaXagoras,  Diogenes 
of  ApoUonia,  Aiiaxarclius  and  Archelaus 
of  Miletus.  The  principal  disciples  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  which  refer^ 
red  the  organization  of  the  world  to  num- 
ber and  measure,  were  Alcipieon.  Umie- 
iB  of  Locris,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Epichar- 
mus,  Theaff^  Archytas,  Philolaus  and 
Eudoxus.  To  the  older  Eleatic  school, 
which  held  the  idea  of  a  pure  existence, 
belonged  Xenophanes,  Parmenides ;  to  the 
later,  Zeno,  Meuasus  and  Diagoras.  With 
this  is  connected  the  atomic  school  of  Leu- 
dppua  and  Democritus,  and  the  dualist,. 
Eknpedoeles.  On  the  other  hand,  Hern- 
clitUB  stands  alone  in  his  theory  of  the 
eternal  flow  of  thinga  Till  near  the  90th 
CMympiad,  the  philosophers  and  their 
scbolars  were  dispersed  through  all  the 
Greek  cities.  About  this  time,  Athens  be- 
came their  principal  place  of  residence, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  breathe 
another  spirit  into  philosophy,  the  Sophists 
becoming  the  teachers.  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
tiom  in  Sicily,  who  joined  the  Eleatics, 
Protagoras  of  Abdero^  Hippias  of  Elis, 
Prodicus  of  Cos,  Trasimacus  and  Tmas 
are  the  most  celebrated  whose  names  have 
reached  us.  Their  name  designates  them 
aa  men  of  science ;  and  they  were,  in  fact, 
the  encyclopeedists  of  thev  times,  who 
coilectad  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
fiirmer  ^ea^  and  enriched  them  with  their 
own.  They  were  particularly  distinguish- 
ed in  rhetoric  and  polities,  two  sciences  so 
highly  important  in  democratic  forms  of 
fovenunent ;  but,  not  contented  vnth  this, 
oi^abo  pro&awd  the  natural  sciences, 
Bttthematics,  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  plulosophy.  In  the  last,  it  does  not 
aeem  to  have  been  their  object  to  arrive  at' 
ftutfa,  hut  only  to  make  a  plausible  aigu- 
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ment ;  and  for  this  end  were  ibiined  so- 
phistics and  erislics,  or  the  art  of  reasoning, 
which  was  afterwards  called  diaUcUcs; 
in  which  their  object  was  to  prove  eveiy 
thing  they  wislied.  For  this  tney  invent- 
ed those  fiiUacies,  still  called,  from  them, 
sophittrieSf  and  sought  to  lead  their  oppo- 
nents astray  by  various  meana  That  this 
must  needs  be  detrimental  to  true  philos- 
ophy is  evident.  6o  much  the  more  for- 
tunate was  it  tliat,  in  this  very  age,  Socra- 
tes appeared,  who  was  not  only  a  strenu- 
ous antagonist  of  these  Sophists,  but  open- 
ed a  u^w  career  to  philosophy  itself;  It 
has  been  jusdy  said  of  him,  that  he  brought 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  eanh, 
for  he  gave  it  again  a  practical  dhection, 
differing,  however,  from  the  former,  since 
the  object  was  no  longer  merely  to*  string 
togetlier  experiments,  but  philosophers  be- 
gan to  investigate  the  nature  and  relations 
of  man,  the  object  and  best  regulation^  of 
his  life ;  and  reflection  was  turned  princi- 
pally to  psychology  and  morals,  instead  of 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Socrates  had 
many  scholars,  some  of  whom  committed 
his  ideas  to  writing  in  lus  manner — Cebes, 
iEschines,  Xenophon;  others,  deviating 
more  or  less  firoiu  his  ideas  and  his  man- 
ner, were  founders  of  philosophical  schools 
of  their  own.  The  rour  following  schools 
proceeded  from  that  of  Socrates:  l.the 
Cyrenaic,  whose  founder  was  Aristippus 
of  Cyrene  (see  AriHiffnu) ;  2.  the  Mega- 
ric,  Elian  and  Eretnan,  under  Eucud, 
PhiBBdon  ai^d  Menedemus ;  3.  the  academ- 
ic, whose  founder  was  Plato ;  and  4.  the 
Cynic,  whose  founder  was  Antisthenes. 
Plato  (a.  v.]  was  unquestionably  the  most 
compcenensive  and  splendid  genius.  With 
the  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  former 
Greek  philosophers,  he  combined  that  of 
the  Egyv^BXk  priests,  and  the  eloauence  of 
the  Sophists.  A  fondness  for  tne  super- 
nitfural,  a  delicate  moral  sense,  a  fine,  acute 
and  profound  understaudkig,  reign  in  his 
productions,  which  are  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  expression,  and  are  enliven- 
ed l^  a  rich  imagination.  By  his  poetic 
talent,  the  philosophical  dialogue  of  Socra- 
tes was  presented  under  a  tmly  dramatic 
form.  While  philosophy  was  making 
such  important  progress,  history  rapidly 
approached  perfection.  In  the  period 
of  550—500  B.  C,  ttaditions  were  first 
committed  to  writing  in  prose,  and  Cad- 
mus, Dionysius  and  Hecatieus  of  Miletus, 
Acuflikus  the  Aiigive,  Hellanicus  of  MiQr- 
lene  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  are  among 
the  oldest  historical  writers.  Afler  them 
appeared  Herodotus  (q.  v.),  the  Homer  of 
history.    His  example  kindled  Thucydi- 
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dee  to  emulttion,  and  his  eight  books  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  Peloponneoan  war 
make  hhn  the  first  philosophical  historian, 
and  a  model  for  all  his  successon.  If  his 
conciseness  sometimes  reudeni  Thucydi- 
des  obscure,  in  Xenophon,  on  the  contra- 
ly,  there  prevails  the  greatest  perspicuity ; 
and  he  became  the  model  of  Quiet,  unos- 
tentatious historical  writing.  These  three 
historians  are  the  most  distinguished  of 
diis  period,  in  which  we  must,  moreover, 
mention  Cftesias,  Philistus,  Theopompus, 
Euphorus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the 
genuine  style  of  historical  narration  for  a 
rh^orical  af^tadon.  An  entirely  new 
^pecies  of  poetry  was  created  in  this  pe- 
nod.  From  the  thanksgiving  festivals, 
which  the  countiy  people  solemnized  after 
the  vintage,  in  honor  of  the  giver  of  joys, 
with  vrila  sonss  and  comic  dances,  arose, 
especially  in  Atdca,  the.  drama.  By  de- 
grees, varie^  and  a  degree  of  art  were 
given  to  the  songs  of  tiie  chorus,  or  dithy- 
rambics,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  vi^hich, 
in  the  process  of  time,  became  more  seri- 
ous, wnile  on  intermediate  speaker  related 
popular  fables,  and  the  chorus  varied  tlie 
etemid  praises  of  Bacchus  by  moral  re- 
flections, as  the  narration  prompted.  Their 
reward,  if  they  gave  satisfiiction,  was  a 
goat  Sportive  dances  were  introduced, 
mingled  with  waggish  pranks,  and  every 
thinff  to  excite  laughter.  These  games  of 
the  feast  of  the  vintage  were  soon  repeat- . 
ed  on  oUier  days.  Solon's  contemporary, 
Thespis,  who  smeared  his  actors,  like  vin- 
tagers, vrith  lees  of  wine,  exhibited  at  the 
cross  ways  or  in  the  villages,  on  movable 
stages,  stories  sometimes  serious  with  sol- 
emn choruses,  sometimes  laughable  with 
dances,  in  which  sa^rs  and  otiier  ridicu- 
lous characters  excited  laughter.  Their 
representations  were  called  tnu;edies 
(rpoYiaitat),  that  is,  songs  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  goat,  or  r^yioiiai,  songs  of  the  vintage; 
comedies,  festive  dances  and  satirical  ac- 
tions (drama  satyiicvm).  These  sports 
were  nnally  exhibited,  with  much  more 
splendor,  on  the  stages  of  the  towns,  and 
acquired  a  more  and  more  distinct  charac- 
ter, by  their  peculiar  tone  and  morality. 
Instead  of  an  intermediate  speaker,  who 
related  his  stoiy  extemporaneously,  iEs- 
chylns  first  MlbBtituted  actors,  who  repeat- 
ed their  parts  by  rote ;  and  he  was  thus  the 
actual  creator  of  the  dramatic  art,  which 
was  soon  carried  to  perfection ;  tragedy  by 
.^Eschylufl^  Sophocles,  Euripides;  comedy 
by  Cratiinis,  Eupolis,  Cmtcfl,  but  especial- 
ly by  Aristophanes.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  thhty  tyimts,  the  freedom, 
which  comedy  had  putacaitd,  of  holding 


up  living  chaiBcters  to  ridicule,  was  re- 
stricted, and  the  middle  comedy  wios  thus 
gradually  fi^rmed,  in  which  the  chorus  was 
abolished,  and,  vrith  delineations  of  gen- 
eral character,  chaiacteristic  masks  were 
idso  introduced.  In  this,  Aristophanes 
and  Alexis  were  distinguished.  The 
mimes  of  Sophron  of  Syracuse,  dramatic 
dialogues  in  rh^micaf  prose,  formed  a 
distinct  species,  in  connexion  with  which 
stands  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epichar- 
mus.  In  the  order  of  time,  several  gnom- 
ic and  lyric  vmters  belong  to  this  period. 
Several  philosophers  appeared  as  didactk^ 
poets — Aenophanes,  Parmenides,  Emped- 
oeles ;  as  epic  poets,  Pisander  and  Pany- 
asis  were  famous  for  their  Heraclea,  and 
Antimachus  for  his  Thebaid.  The  epic 
soon  became  more  and  more  historical, 
and  lost  its  beautiful  poetic  aspect  With 
poetiy,  her  severer  sister,  elo(}uence,  also 
nour^ed  in  this  period,  which  republi- 
can constitutions  rendered  necessary,  and 
which  the  Greek  character  speedily  ele- 
vated to  tho  rank  of  a  fine  art  Antiphon, 
Goi^as,  Andocides,  LysiaB,  Lsocrates,  Issb- 
us,  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  were  highly 
appreciated  as  masters  of  this  art,  for 
which  schools  were  actually  established. 
We  still  possess  the  admired  masterpieces 
of  several  of  these  orators.  How  near 
rhetoric  was  then  to  triumphing  over  poe- 
tiy, is  manifested  in  Euripides,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  it  had  a  considera- 
ble influence  on  Plato  and  Thucydidcs. 
Mathematics  was  now  cultivated,  and  ge- 
ography served  to  illustrate  history.  As- 
tronomy is  indebted  to  the  Ionic  school, 
arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to 
the  academic  school  for  many  discoveries. 
As  mathematicians,  Theodorus  of  Cyre- 
ne,  Meton,  Euctemon,  Archjrtas  of  Taren- 
tum,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  were  celebrated. 
Geography  was,  particularly,  enriched  by 
voyages  of  discovery,  which  were  occa- 
aon^  by  commerce ;  and,  in  this  view, 
Hanno's  voyage  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  the  Periplus  of  Scvlax,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Pythias  of  Massilia 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  deserve  men- 
tion. The  study  of  nature  was  Dkewise 
pursued  by  tiie  philosophers ;  but  the 
healing  art,  hitherto  practised  by  the  As- 
clepiades  in  the  temples,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct science,  and  Hippocrates  became  the 
creator  of  scientific  medicine.  The  M- 
lowing  period  is  usually  called  the  •^fexan- 
driiUj  and  might  be  characterized  as  the 
tystemaiaing  or  cridcal  period.  Athens 
<lid  not,  indeed,  cease  to  sustain  its  ancient 
reputation ;  but  Alexandria  waa»  in  reality, 
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the  leading  city.  Fiom  (his  caufle^  the 
spirit  of  Grecian  literature  necesBarily  took 
•noCher  turn ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the 
use  of  an  immense  libraiy  mustnecessari- 
W  have  niade  erudition  triumph  over  the 
former  iiee  action  of  mind,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  immediately  suppress- 
ed, lo  philosophy,  Plato's  acute  and 
learned  disciple,  Arvstotle,  appeared  as  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  which 
gained  distinctiou  by  enlarging  the  territo- 
ry c€  philosophy,  and  by  its  spirit  of  sys- 
tem. He  separated  logic  and  rhetoric, 
ethics  and  politics,  physics  and  n^taphys- 
'—  (to  which  last  science  he  gave  its 
» and  applied  philosophy  to  several 
9  of  imowledge ;  thereby  producing 
economics,  pedagogics,  poetics,  physiog* 
nomics.  He  invented  the  philosophical 
Byllocinn,  and  gave  philosophy  the  form 
which  it  fxcserved  for  centuries.  His  dis- 
cqile  Theophrastus  followed  his  steps,  in 
the  investigation  of  philosophy  and  natu- 
lal  histoiy.  But  the  more  dogmatic  was 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  more  cau* 
tion  was  requisite  to  the  philosophical  in- 
«iirer,  and  the  spirit  of  doubt  was  salutary. 
This  was  particulariy  exhibited  ui  the  sys- 
tem of  scepticism  which  originated  vnth 
Pynho  of  Elis.  A  similar  spirit,  at  least, 
Bubsisied  in  the  middle  aud  new  acade- 
mies, of  which  ArcesUaud  and  Cameades 
were  the  found^n.  The  Socratic  school 
put  forth  new  branches  in  the  Stoic  school, 
founded  by  Zen6  of  Citium  in  Cyprus,  and 
die  Epicurean,  of  which  Epicurus  of  Gar- 
giettus  in  Attica  was  the  founder.  Mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  made  great  progress 
in  the  schools  at  Alexandria,  Rhodes  and 
PemmuB.  And  to  whom  are  the  names 
of  £uclid.  Arc!  umedes,  Eratosthenes  aud 
Hippoichus  unknown  ?  The  expeditions 
and  achievementa  of  Alexander  turuished 
abundant  matter  to  histoiy ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  gained  in  extent,  not  in  value, 
ance  a  taste  for  the  wondeiful  had  now 
become  prevalent  The  more  gratifying, 
dknefore,  is  the  appearance  of  Potybius 
of  Megalopolis,  about  the  end  of  this  pe- 
*  nod,  who  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  true  historical  description,  by  which 
univeisal  histoiy  acquired  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  a  wordiy  object  Geography, 
which  Eratosthenes  made  a  science,  and 
Hipparchus  united  more  closely  ^tli 
mathemadcs,  was  enriched  in  various 
ways.  To  the  knowledge  of  countries 
and  nations  much  was  added  bv  the  ac- 
counts of  Nearchus  and  Agatharchidee^  and 
to  chronology  by  the  Parian  chronicles. 
With  respect  to  poetiy,  many  reroaikable 
changes  occurred,    m  Athens,  the  middle 


comedy  gave  place,  not  without  the  inter- 
vention of  political  causes^  to  the  new, 
which  approaches  to  the  modem  drama, 
as  it  took  the  moral  nature  of  man  for  the 
subject  of  its  representations.  Among 
the  32  poets  of  tliis  class,  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon and  Diphylus  were  eminent  From 
the  mime  proceeded  the  idyl,  in  which 
branch  of  poetiy,  after  the  period  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  Asclepiades,  etc.,  Theocritus,  Bi- 
on  and  Moschus  were  pardculariy  cele- 
brated. The  other  kinds  of  poetiy  did 
not  remain  uncultivated ;  but  all  these  la- 
bors, as  well  as  the  criticisms  on  poetzy 
and  the  fine  arts,  point  to  Alexandria ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  m 
this  place.  At  the  end  of  this  period^ 
Greece  ceased  to  be  independent,  and 
Rome,  the  queen  of  empires,  established 
her  dominion  over  it  (See  the  continuation 
of  this  subject,  under  the  articles  Maam- 
drian  School^  and  Roman  LiUraturt.) 

Greeccj  Repolutian  of  Modem,  (For 
the  history  of  Greece  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  see  ByzanUne  Empire;  and  for 
the  period  from  die  down&ll  of  this 
-empire  to  the  late  revolution,  see  Turkey^ 
and  Venice.) 

For  centuries,  the  name  of  Greece  pos- 
sessed a  melancholy  celebrity  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  Europe.  In  the  primitive 
seat  of  European  civilization,  amid  the 
noblest  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  one 
people  has  preserved  its  existence  through 
the  wild  tempests  of  Asiatic  conquerors, 
and  has  recently  contended  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Christiani^  and  civilization^  like 
a  shipwrecked  mariner  with  the  waves,  for 
life  and  freedom,  whilst  Christian  Europe 
beheld  the  death-struggle,  forseven  years, 
without  coining  to  any  resolution  which 
posterity  will  consider  as  due  from  this  ase. 
From  the  year  1821,  Europe  saw  me 
Greeks  asserting  a  national  existence  ;  but 
she  considered  this  as  the  effort  of  despair, 
and,  from  day  to  day,  expected  to  see 
the  last  sparks  of  Grecian  life  ex- 
tinguiAied.  She  therefore  withheld,  for 
years,  the  assistance  that  was  prayed  for. 
Europe  did  not  see,  in  the  oppressors  of  this 
people,  a  powerful  state,  resting  on  firm 
foundations,  but  rather  expected  eveiy  day 
the  dissolution  of  this  hollow  mass  of  se- 
raglio slaves  and  janizaries.  The  jealous 
policy,  both  of  the  neighboring  and  distant 
powers,  had  thus  far  supported  the  fidiin^ 
state,  and  therefore  a  contest,  strange  as  tt 
was  terrible,  was  prolonged  before  our 
eyes,  between  a  state  and  a  people,  both 
of  whom  stood  equally  near  destruction. 
The  Sublime  Porte  appeared  so  litde  in 
a  condition  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  that  it 
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called  from  Africa  the  boldest  and  moHt 
powerful  of  its  satraps,  that  he  might  exter- 
minate the  men  of  Greece,  send  their  wives 
and  children  as  slaves  to  tlie  Nile,  and 
spread  Africans  over  the  land  of  classic 
reminiscences.  Even  Frenchmen  offered 
their  aid  to  subjugate  the  Moreo.  Had 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Egypt  succeeded 
in  uniting  -  under  one  government  the 
iEgean  sea,  the  Peloponnesus,  Crete  and 
the  land  of  the  Nile,  then  this  Egyptian 
dynasty,  like  tlie  ancient  Fatimites,  would 
have  been  in  a  situation  to  rule  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  to  close  the  Dardanelles,  to 
give  laws  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and 
to  invade  Italy.  Then  would  Greece,  that 
venerable  ruin  of  classical  antiquity,  have 
been  for  ever  annihilated.  The'  Porte, 
called  the  hey-sUmt  of  thi  Eunpean  arch, 
would  hardly  have  been  the  shadow  of  the 
last  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Europe  would  have 
numbered  anew  Sesostris among  her  mo^ 
narclis.  God  be  thanked  that  the  result 
of  the  conflict  has  been  more  auspicious ! 

The  Tuifcs  and  Greeks  never  became 
one  nation;  the  relation  of  conquerors 
and  conquered  never  ceased.  Howe\'er' 
abject  a  laige  part  of  the  Greeks  became 
by  their  continued  oppression,  tfaey  never 
forsot  that  they  were  a  distinct  nation; 
and  their  patriarch  at  Constantinople  re- 
mained a  visible  point  of  union  for  their 
national  feelings.  (See  Ranke's  Fwrsten 
ymd  Vmer,  &c.,  Beriin,  1827.)  The 
Creeks  had  been  repeatedly  called  upon 
by  Russia  to  shake  on  the  Turkish  yoke, 
as  in  1769, 1786  and  1806.  .  The  last  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  March,  1621.  As 
eaiiv  as  1809,  a  society  had  been  formed 
at  Paris  for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  In 
1814,  the  HeUdreia  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in 
Vienna,  but  the  revolution  began  too 
eariy  for  their  plans.  Coray  (q.  vj  with 
many  others,  as  Mustoxydy,  Gazy,  Ducas, 
CumaSy  Bambas,  Gorgorios,  Oiconomos, 
Capetanaki,  exerted  themselves  to  enlight- 
en their  nation,  and  to  prepare  it.  by  a 
better  education,  for  a  struggle  for  nb^rty. 
Similar  views  had  been  entertained  fifty 
years  earlier,  by  several  Greeks,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  among  whom 
were  Panagiotis,  Mavrocordato  and  De- 
metrius Cantemir.  In  Greece  itself,  sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  ancient  language,  and  with 
it  a  taste  for  letters,  civilization  and  liberty. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
islands  (see  Ihfdriots),  where  intercourse 
with  France,  and  even  with  the  U.  States, 
contributed  to  hasten  the  revival  of  a  thirst 
for  liberty.  The  works  of  F^nelou,  Bec- 
caria,  Montesquieu,  and  those  of  some 


German  scholars ;  also  Goldsmith's  Greece 
and  Franklin's  Poor  Richard,  were  trans- 
lated into  modem  Greek.  At  Athens,  Salon- 
iki,Yanina,  Smyrna,  Cyd(»iia(Aivali),  Bu- 
charest, Jassy,  Kuru-Tschesme  (a  village 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  BosphorusL 
in  Scio,  &c.,  schools  were  establisliea. 
But  the  wai'  has  destroyed  all  these  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  that  on  mount  Athos. 
Rhigas  (q.  v.)  animated  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen  by  his  so^gs.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  wretched  state  of  Turkey, 
weak  from  without  and  within;  every 
thing,  in  short,  seemed  fiivorable,  when 
the  precipitancy  of  oue  or  a  few  individ- 
uals, was  the  origin  of  infinite  mischief, 
because  the  cause  of  liberty  was  not  yet 
ripe.  February  1,  1821,  prince  Charles 
Calimachi  was  appointed,  by  the  Porte, 
hospodar  of  Walachia,  in  the  place  of  the 
deceased  Alexander  Suzzo.  Tike  fear  ef 
new  exactions  (which  take  place,  in  that 
country,  with  every  new  governor),  pro^ 
duced  commotions  among  the  people  of 
Walachia;  and  this  excitement  seemed 
to  the  members  of  the  Hdaireia  in  St, 
Pet^fiburg,  to  afford  a  favorable  moment 
for  takuig  up  arms  against  the  Turks,  in 
which  they  expected  to  be  suppcnrted  by 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Without  knowing 
any  thing  of  this  plan,  a  Walachian,  Theo- 
dore Wladimiresko,  lefl  Buchaiest,  Janu- 
ary 30,  vrith  60  {Mindoors,  and  instigated 
the  peasants  to  revolt,  promising  them  the 
protection  of  Russia  and  the  restoration 
of  their  oki  rights.  The  Amaouti,  who 
were  sent  against  him,  joined  him,  and  he 
soon  became  master  of  Littie  Walachia, 
at  the  head  of  5000  men.  The  Greeks  in 
Moldavia  likewise  rose,  under  prince  Al- 
exander Ypsilanti  (q.  v.]^  a  mnjor-general 
in  the  Russian  service.  This  insurrection 
was  connected  with  the  Htiaireia,  (q.  v.) 
Perhaps  the  object  was  to  hasten  the 
ttneatened  breach  between  Russia  and 
Turiiey.  Besides,  the  Greeks  always  re- 
lied much  on  the  (so  called)  Greek  protect 
ofCaiharintU.  March  7, 1821  (Feb.  23, 
old  style),  a  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  was 
placarded  in  Jassy,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
hospodar  Michael  Suzzo,  which  declared, 
that  all  the  Greeks  had,  on  that  day,  thrown 
off  the  Turkish  yoke ;  that  he  would  put 
himself  at  their  head  with  his  country- 
mea ;  tliat  prince  Suzzo  wished  the  hap- 
piness of  tlie  Greeks;  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  feared,  as  a  great  power  was 
going  to  march  against  Turkey.  Several 
officeiis  and  meml)er9  of  the  netaxreia  had 
accompanied  Ypsilanti  from  Bessarabia 
and  Jassy.  Some  Turks  were  murdered, 
but  Ypsilanti  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
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vent  ezcesKs,  and  was  generally  succesB- 
iiil.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Ruwia, 
Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Laybech 
(q.  ?.),  adung  his  protection  for  the  Greek 
cause,  and  the  two  principatities  Walachia 
and  MoldaTia ;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain 
andPiedmont  had  just  then  broken  out,  and 
that  monarch  considered  the  Greek  insur- 
rection to  be  nothing  but  a  political  fever, 
caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  could 
not  be  checked  too  soon  {besides,  Yj^lanti 
was  actually  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  lujainst 
die  rules  of  military  discipline).  Alexan- 
der publicly  disavowed  the  measure,  ¥p- 
silanti^  name  was  struck  from  the  army 
roUA,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer 
a  subject  of  Russia*  The  Rusaan  minis- 
ter, and  the  Austrian  iMemuncio  at  Con- 
staminople,  also  declared  that  their  cabinets 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  internal 
troubles  of  Turkey  in  any  shape  what- 
ever, but  would  remain  stdotly  neutral. 
Yet  die  Porte  continued  suspicious,  par- 
ticularly afler  the  information  of  an  Eng- 
lishman had  led  to  a  detection  of  some 
supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy 
at  Constantinople.  It  therefore  ordered 
the  Rusnan  vessels  to  be  searched,  con- 
truT  to  treaty.  The  conunerce  of  Odessa 
mmered  from  this  measure,  which  occa- 
siooed  a  serious  correspondence  between 
faanm  StroganofT,  the  Rus8ia^  ambassador, 
and  die  reis  efiendL  The  most  rigorous 
measares  were  taken  agfdnst  all  Greeks : 
their  aehools  were  suppressed }  their  arms 
seized ;  susoicion  was  a  sentence  of  death ; 
the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  guilty ;  it 
was  nrahJlMCed  under  penalty  of  death ;  in 
the  cuvan,  the  total  extmction  of  the  Greek 
name  was  proposed ;  Turkish  troops 
marched  into  the  principalities ;  the  hos- 
podar  Suzzo  was  outlawed;  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
ezconununicated  all  insurgents  (Mamh 
21);  and  a  hatti-sheriff  of  March  31, 
caUed  upon  all  Mussulmans  to  arm  against 
the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  the  filam; 
no  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  ;  women  and 
children  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  the 
noblest  females  openly  violated  and  mur- 
dered or  sold;  the  populace  broke  into 
the  house  of  Fonton,  the  Russian  coun- 
sellor of  legation ;  and  prince  Murusi  was 
beheaded  in  the  seraglio.  Afler  the  arri- 
val of  the  new  srand-vizier,  Benderli  All 
Pacfaa  (appointed  April  10),  who  conduct- 
ed a  (tisorderiy  army  from  Asia  to  the 
Boephonn,  the  wildest  fimaticism  raged 
in  Constantinople.  In  Walachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  bloody  struggle  (not  the 
2» 


devastation  of  the  comuxv,  however)  was 
brought  to  a  close  throuffh  the  treachery, 
discord  and  cowardice  of  the  pandoors  and 
Amaouts,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  val- 
iant ''sacred  band^  of  the  /fetosreio,  in  the 
battle  of  Dnigashan  (June  19, 1821),  and 
with  Jordaki's  heroic  death  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Seek.  (See  YpnlanH,)  In  Greece 
Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire 
of  hberty ;  the  beys  of  tlie  Morea  invited 
ail  bishops  and  the  noblest  Gnelmiffroidrm) 
to  Tripolizza,  under  pretence  ot  consult- 
ing with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  from  their  cruel  of^MMQOn.  Sev- 
eral fell  into  the  snare :  when  they  amved, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Ciermanos, 
archbishop  of  Patras,  alone  penetrated  the 
intended  treacheiy,  and  took  measures 
with  the  otbera  for  frustratincr  the  designs 
of  their  oppressors.  The  beys  of  the 
Morea  tlien  endeavored  to  disarm  the  sep- 
arate tribes ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  Mai- 
notesy  always  free,  descended  from  mount 
Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Ypsilanti's  proc- 
lamation,'and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat 
for  libeity. 

Tlie  revolution  in  the  Morea  began, 
March  29^  1821,  at  Calavota,  a  small 
place  in  Achaia,  where  80  Turks  were 
made  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Turkien  garrison  of  Patras  fell  upon  the 
Greek  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved. In  the  ancient  Laconia,  Colocotroni 
and  Peter  Mavromichalis  ft>used  the  peo- 
ple to  arms.  The  archbishop  Germanos 
collected  the  peasants  of  Achaia.  In  Patras 
and  the  other  places,  the  Turics  retreated 
into  the  fortresses.  As  eariy  as  April  6,  a 
Messenian  senate  assembled  in  Calamata, 
and  the  bey  of  Maina,  Peter  Mavromi- 
chalis, as  commander-in-chief,  proclaim- 
ed that  the  Morea  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  Turkey  to  save  the  Christian 
&ith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
of  their  country.  "  From  Europe,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  money,  arms  and  counsel'' 
From  that  time,  the  sufiering  Greeks  found 
friends  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
England  and  the  U.  States,  who  sympa- 
thized with  them,  and  did  aH  m  then- 
power  to  assist  them  in  their  strug]^. 
The  cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  6cBitrary, 
duew  eveiy  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  llellemsts,  mitil  they  were  finally 
obliged,  against  their  inclination,  to  inter- 
fere in  their  favor.  Jilasuf  Setim,  pacha 
of  Lepanto,  having  deceived  information 
of  these  events  fit>m  the  diplomatic  a^t 
of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  relieve 
the  citadel  of  Patras,  and  the  town  was 
changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants^  April  15,  was  the 
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eiffnal  for  a  struggle  of  life  and  death. 
Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward 
asucceasion  of  atrocities.  It  was  not  a 
war  prosecuted  on  any  fixed  plan,  but 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  mur* 
ders.  The  law  of  nations  could  not  exist 
between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they 
were  then  situated.  The  monk  Gregoras, 
soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Greeks.  Tlie  revolution 
spread  over  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  iEto- 
lu  and  Acaruania.  The  ancient  names 
were  revived.  At  the  same  time,  the 
islands  declared  themselves  free.  In  the 
beginnhig  of  April,  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  ship-owners,  the  bold  mariners  of  Hy- 
dra, Spezzia  and  Ipsara  (see  Ifydriots'^  long 
before  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  hberty 
by  Bambe^  and  other  patriots,  erected  an 
independent  government  in  Hydra.  They 
fitted  out  their  vessels  for  war,  and  the 
blue  and  red  flag  of  the  Hdcdreia  soon 
waved  on  180  vessels,  mostly  of  10  or  12 
ffun8.f  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mhabitants  of  the  islands,  particularly 
those  just  mentioned,  and  the  neroic  pop- 
ulation of  Suli,  are  very  different  from 
the  people  of  the  Morea  and  Livadia,  if 
we  wish  to  form  a  ct>rTect  understanding 
of  the  Greek  struggle.  While  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Moreots  has  but  too  oflen 
drawn  on  them  the  just  reproach  of  their 
compatriots,  the  former  have  gained  a 
name  in  history,  which  will  be  honored 
as  lonff  as  an  invincible  love  of  liberty 
and  bold  and  inflexible  courage  in  an  tm- 
equal  struggle  are  prized.  Even  women, 
among  the  islanders,  took  arms  for  liberty, 
and,  among  them,  Lascarina  Bobolina,  of 
Spezzia,  was  distinguished.  The  Hydri- 
olB  cruised  in  the  Turkish  waters,  and 
blockaded  the  ports.  In  some  islands, 
Uie  TurjLs  were  massacred  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patras,  and, 
in  retaliation,  the  Greeks  were  put  to 
death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
those  islands  which  had  not  yet  shaken 
off  the  Tuiidsh  yoke.  The  exaqieration 
was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cru- 
elties committed  against  the  Ureeks  in 
ConiMantinople,  after  the  end  of  March. 
On  mere  suspicion,  and  often  merely  to 
get  possession  of  their  property,  the  di- 

*  Neophytos  Bambts,  teacher  of  natural  phi- 
lotopby  and  mathemaUcs  in  the  school  of  Scio. 
pobRsbed,  in  1818,  in  Venice,  a  manual  of  moral 
philo80|)hy,  which  is  one  or  the  most  vahiable 
pvudttctions  of  modem  Greek  literature.  He  has 
since  been  professor  in  the  Ionian  univerBity,  in 
Corfu,  established  by  Uie  infiuence  of  lord  GuilfoH. 

t  According  to  Pouqueville,  tl»  mercantile 
marine  of  the  Greek  islands  consisted  of  615  ves- 
sels, with  17;fi00  sailors  and  6878  guns 


van  caused  the  richest  Grreek  merchants 
and  bankers  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
rage  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularly 
directed  against  the  Greek  clergy.  April 
22,  Gregory  (q.  v.)  the  patriarch  of 
Constantmople,  was  murdered,  with  his 
bishops,  in  the  metropolis.  In  Adriano- 
ple,  May  3,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cy- 
rillus,  who  bad  retired  to  solitude,  and 
Proesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople,  and 
others,  met  the  same  fate.  Several  hun- 
dred Greek  churches  were  torn  down, 
without  the  divan  payinff  any  attention  to 
the^  remonstrances  of  tne  Christian  am- 
bassadors. The  savage  grand-vizier,  in- 
deed, lost  his  place.  May  1,  and  soon  ofler 
his  life ;  but  Mahmud  (q.  rX  and  his  fa- 
vorite Halet  Effendi,  persisted  in  the 
plan  of  extermination.  The  coura^ous 
Stroganoff  (q.  v.)  was  yet  less  able  to 
make  his  remonstrances  heard,  after  the 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  save  his  fiivor- 
ite,  who  was  hated  by  the  janizaries,  on 
account  of  his  plan  of  reform  in  the  mili- 
tary department,  gave  a  seat,  in  the  divan, 
to  three  members  of  those  riotous  troops. 
The  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black 
sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  the  blockade  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
ambassador  was  not  answered.  Baron 
StroganofT,  therefore,  broke  off  all  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  reis  effendi,  July 
18,  and,  July  31,  embarked  for  Odessa. 
He  had  declared  to  th^  divBn,  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  change  its  system,  Russia 
would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "the 
Greeks  refuge,  protection  and  assistance.^ 
The  answer  or  the  reis  efiendi  to  this 
declaration,  given  too  late,  was  sent  to 
Petersburg ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  most 
atrocious  excesses  committed  b^  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  trooiK  from  Asia  (for  in- 
stance, in  Constantinople,  June  27  and 
July  2),  that  the  foreign  ministers,  particu- 
larly the  British  minister,  lord  Strangford, 
succeeded. in  inducing  the  grand  seignior 
to  recall  the  command  for  the  arming 
of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 
The  Porte  even  promised  an  amnesty,  on 
condition  of  the  submission  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  what  fftiarantee  was  ttiete  for  the  ful- 
filment of  it?  Individual  executions  still 
continued.  Prince  Calimachi,  hospodar 
of  Walachia,  was  sent,  with  his  familv,  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  suddenly  died  on 
hearinff  of  the  execution  of  his  brother. 
The  old  &milies  of  the  Fanariots  (q.  v.) 
no  longer  existed  in  Constantinople,  and, 
after  ul  the  cruelties  they  had  sufiered, 
the  Greeks  could  not  trust  the  amnesty 
of  the  sultan.  They  remembered,  too, 
the  900,000  Moreots,  who  bad  been  mur 
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dered  by  the  orders  of  a  former  suhan, 
though  their  pardon  bad  been  stipulated 
with  Catharine  IL  Their  hopes  were  al- 
so strenglhened  by  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  Tuifcey  and  Persia,  and  they 
never  gave  up  the  confidence  that  the 
^^ofcorabC  would  at  last  arm  for  their 
pzotectioD,  which  Rusria  had  taken  upon 
herself  in  the  three  last  treaties  with  the 
Porte.  Meanwhile  the  Turkish  general 
in  Epirua^  Khurahid  Pacha,  who  was  be- 
sieging the  rebel  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  Yanina, 
had  sent  troops  against  the  ^uliots,  into 
the  Morea  and  to  Thessaly.  But  the 
iEltolians  under  Rhanffos,  and  the  Acar- 
nanians  under  the  brothers  Hyscus, 
obliged  the  Turks  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  Ajrta,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Salona.  Ulysses  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  some  Armatolics  (q.  vX  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  the  archimandrite,  Antny mos  6a- 
zis,  called  the  peasants  to  arms.  In  Euboea 
(Negropont),  ail  the  peasants  took  up  anna, 
and  obliged  the  Turks  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  fortified  cities ;  but  these  move- 
ments were  not  decisive,  because  they 
took  place  without  cooperation;  and, in 
fiict,  nothinff  was  efiected,  but  the  driving 
the  Turks  &om  the  country  into  the  cit- 
ies. The  pacha  of  Saloniki  delivered  the 
pacha  who  was  besieged  in  Larissa. 
Omer  Vrione,  the  lieutenant  of  Khurahid 
Pacha,  entered  livadia;  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  the  islands ;  the  Acrop- 
olis was  garrisoned  by  Turks.  The 
Greeks  afWwards  retook  Athens,  and  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  Acropolis  bv  fion- 
ine ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  Omer  Vrione, 
July  dO,  1821,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  again  fled  to  Salamis.  On  the 
Achaian  sea,  Greek  and  other  pirates 
frustrated  the  plans  of  the  navarcks  (ad- 
mirals) in  Hydra,  and  the  European  pow- 
ers were  obliged  to  protect  their  vessels 
by  cruisers.  In  the  funeral  confusion, 
the  islanders  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  valor  in  batUe,  and  their  greater 
order  in  the  organization  of  government ; 
and  if  much  complaint  has  been  made 
against  their  piracies,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  convulsed  state  of  things 
offered  great  temptations  to  piracy ;  that 
the  government  was  too  weak  to  re- 
prefls  it ;  and  that,  privateering  being  law- 
ful against  the  Turks,  it  was  not  straiuie 
that  a  people,  so  much  removed  flrom  the 
influence  of  European  civilization,  ex- 
ceeded the  legitimate  limits  of  private  war- 
five.  The  Cneek  sailors  were  bolder  and 
touch  more  expert  than  the  Turkish, 
Iheir  vessels  much  swifier.  In  ftct,  we 
can  hardly  imagine  a  navy  in  a  more 


wretched  state  of  discipline  than  the 
Turkish.  When,  therefore,  the  first  Tuik- 
ish  squadron  left  the  DardaueHes^  Mav 
19,  the  Greeks  constantly  puraued  it  with 
their  fire-ships,  avoiding,  at  the  same 
dme,  a  general  engagement;  and,  June 
8,  they  attacked  a  vessel  of  the  line, 
which  had  got  ashore  at  Tenedoe,  burned 
it,  and  compeUed  the  rest  of  the  squad- 
ron to  put  back  to  the  Dardanelles.  June 
13,  the  Ipeariots  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  took  possession  of  the 
ancient  Cydonia,  now  the  Greek  city  of 
Aivali ;  but,  after  they  had  retired,  the 
Turks  burned  the  city,  and  35,000  inhabi- 
tants either  perished  or  were  driven  from 
their  homes.  The  ill  success  of  their  ex- 
pedition added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of 
the  Turks.  The  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  who  had  avoided  all  participation 
i9  the  insurrection,  were  disarmed,  and 
their  archbii^op  and  several  clergymen 
executed.  But  the  peasants  in  the  moun-> 
tains,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
island  Sphakia,  called  the  Sidiois  of 
Candia,  refused  to  nve  up  their  arms, 
collected,  and  drove  tne  Turks  back  again 
into  die  towns.  From  that  dme,  the 
struggle  continued,  and  the  Turks,  though 
supported  by  several  thousand  men  from 
Egypt,  were  never  acain  abte  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  me  highlands.  They, 
however,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
cities.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt, 
&C.,  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
Esyptian  expedition  to  Candia.  On  the 
isuuid  of  Cyprva,  where  also  there  had 
been  no  appearances  of  an  insurrection, 
the  Greeks  were  disarmed  in  November, 
1821,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lamica,  with  the  ard^bishop  and  other 
prelates,  murdered.  T^e  peasants  united 
for  mutualprotection ;  as  a  punishment 
for  which  68  villages  were  burned  in  Au- 
gust, 1832.  Since  that  time,  the  stillness 
of  the  grave  has  brooded  over  Cyprus. 
Similar  atrocities  were  committed  by  the 
Turks  at  Scala  Nuova,  in  Rhodes  and  at 
Pergamos,  after  die  Greeira  had  surprised 
the  latter  place.  In  Simyma,  also,  new 
cruelties  were  committed ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean consuls  did  not  succeed  until  No- 
vember, 1881,  in  inducing  the  pacha  t» 
put  a  stop  to  the  enormities  of  the 
Turks*  Since  that  thne,  the  ppblic  se- 
curity has  rareh^  been  intemiptad  in  that 
place.*     But  ^   die   European    prov- 

*  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  comaiandei* 
of  French,  Encliah,  Austrian  and  American  vea- 
sets,  and  the  CHiropean  conaals,  among  whom  the 
French  consal^  David,  deflerves  to  be  particulari/ 
mentioned,  saVed  the  lives  of  many  anfortuaai* 
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inces  of  Turkey,  the  crueltieB  against 
ChristiaDS  continued,  as  the  sultan  had 
issued  a  hatUrdimff  (September  20, 
1821),  calling  upon  all  Mussuhnans  to 
take  arms  against  the  Giaours.  This 
order  was  not  piublislied  in  Constanti- 
nople, for  which  the  populace,  in  that 
place,  revenged  themselves  by  setting 
nre  to  the  city,  whenever  news  of  ill 
success  exasperated  them  against  the 
Greeks. 

The  great  Turidsh  fleet,  under  the  cap- 
'  udan  pacha,  Kara  All,  strengthened  by 
Egyi>tian,  Tunisian  and  Algerine  vessels, 
had,  indeed,  driven  awav  the  Greek  flotil- 
las,^  supplied  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the 
Morea  with  troops,  arms  and  provisions, 
burned  the  small  vUli^  of  Galaxidi,  in  the 
gulf  of  Ijepaiito,  October  %  1821,  and 
taken  some  small  Greek  fishing  cnift  in 
the  harbor  of  this  place.  Yet  the  fleet 
had  effected  nothing  decisive.  Hardly 
had  it  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  Octo- 
ber 22, 1821,  when  the  Greek  fleets  re- 
newed their  system  of  blockade,  and  be- 
came, as  formerlv,  masters  of  the  iEgean 
sea  and  the  fpAl  of  Saloniki.  Mean- 
while, Demetnus  Ypsilanti  had  arrived  at 
Hydra,  with  prince  Alexander  Cantacu- 
zeno,  with  authori^  from  his  brother, 
Alexander  Ypsilanti.  In  Hydra,  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  struggle  in  Wala- 
chia  was  not  yet  known.  Denietrius 
promised  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  announc- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Yet  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  he 
succeeded  in  being  appointed,  on  Julv  24, 
1821,  arckistrategaa  (conmiander-in-chief ) 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Archipelago, 
and  all  the  liberated  provinces,  and,  as 
such,  in  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  where  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  anntimij  and  the  un- 
disciplined state  of  the  soldiery,  had  a 
most  injurious  effect     Soon  after  (Au- 

Sist  3),  the  principal  Turidsh  fortress, 
onembasia  (Napoii  di  Malvasia)  surren- 
dered to  prince  Cantacuzeno,  and  Nava- 
rino  to  Demetrius  Ypsilanti ;  but  the  ra- 
pacious Moreots  did  not  observe  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  Some  details  of 
what  happened  afler  the  capitulation  of 
Navarino  are  related  in  the  editor's  Jour- 
nal in  Greece  (in  German,  Leipsic,  1823). 
Demetrius,  disgusted  at  this  disorder,  de- 
clared his  mtention  to  leave  Greece,  un- 
less he  were  invested  with  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  which  he  re- 
ceived at  least  nominally.  At  the  same 
time,  the  senate  of  Calamata  united  with 

persons,  wlio  would  otherwise  have  become  the 
victims  of  Turidsh  or  Greelc  fanaticism. 


that  of  Hydra,  in  order  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress of  deputies  from  all  Greece,  at  Ca- 
lamata. Whilst  Mavrocordato  and  others 
were  making  these  preparationa,  Deme- 
trius Ypsilanti  was  closely  besieging  Tri- 
jmlizza,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Turks, 
atuated  in  the  plain  of  Mautinea,  in  the 
centre  of  Greece.  The  garrison  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  gave  them  new  cour- 
age. But  in  order  to  induce  the  Tiukish 
troops  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance, 
from  feiar  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Turkish  commanders,  at  Tripo- 
lizza,  ordered  80  priests  and  noble  Greeks, 
who  had  been  brought  there,  in  part,  by 
the  treacherous  invitations  of  the  bevs,  to 
be  all  murdered,  excepting  two.  October  5, 
afler  2000  Albanians  nad  received  permis- 
sion to  depart,  and  the  negotiationB  with 
the  Turks  were  broken  ofl*,Tripolizza  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  last  post  was  sur- 
rendered, on  terms  of  capitulation,  by  tlie 
gallant  Kiaja  Bey;  but  the  Moreots 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  8000  Turks 
perished.  Even  the  Albanians  were  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  them  pltmdered.  In 
Tripolizza,  the  Moreots  earned  their  first 
heavy  cannon,  and  the  place  became  the 
seat  of  the  soi-diaant  Greek  government, 
until  it  was  transferred  to  Argos. 

Ulysses  was  equally  successfiil  in  Thes- 
sally.  He  and  some  other  guerilla  lead- 
ers, or  ctmitanif  among  whom  was  Pere- 
vos,  on  September  5  and  6,  near  Ther- 
mopylae, defeated  a  Turkish  army,  which 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia.  January 
26, 1822,  the  Acrocorinthus  (q.  v.|  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  capitulation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ])acha  of  Saloniki 
took  the  peninsula  of  Cassandra,  Nov.  11, 
by  storm,  the  Greeks  having  become  en- 
feebled by  dissensions.  3000  Greeks  were 
put  to  the  sword,  women  and  children 
carried  into  slavery,  and  the  flourish- 
ing peninsula  made  a  desert  The  monks 
and  hermits  on  mount  Athos  (Monte  San- 
to), alone  saved  themselves  by  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  remained  imd]8turii>ed,  be- 
cause the  Turks  consider  these  rockv  her- 
mitages sacred.  At  the  same  time,  iCliur- 
shid  Pacha,  November  13,  assaulted  All's 
fortress  Zathariza,  and  the  old  tyrant  of 
Epinis  in  vain  expected  succor  fix>m  the 
Greeks  in  his  last  place  of  refuge,  a  castle 
in  the  lake  near  Yanina.  The  Greeks,  to- 
wards tlie  end  of  November,  having  occu- 
pied Arta,  without  obtaining  possession  of 
the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
in  the  middle  of  December,  when  Omer 
Vrione  returned  fix>m  Livadia,  and  di»- 
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perse  themselves  in  the  mountains.  Dur- 
ing this  irregular  war,  the  government  be- 
gan to  acquire  some  form,  as  the  separate 
senates  established  connexions  with  each 
other.  They  invested  Demetrius  Ypsilanti 
with  the  chief  command  in  the  Morea, 
Ulyases  with  the  same  office  in  Thessaly, 
and  somewhat  later  abo  in  Attica.  Prince 
Havrocordato  received  the  chief  command 
in  the  Albanian  provinceSb  They  final- 
ly sent  prince  Cantacuzeno  to  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  to  implore  his  assistance ; 
but  the  prince  could  not  obtain  passports 
for  SLPeterabufg,  because  the  system  of  the 
holy  alliance  was  neutralUy(wi  they  called 
it)y  and  discouragement  of  the  Greek 
insurrection.  EquaUy  unsuccessful  were 
the  navarckSf  in  Hydra,  in  their  attempts 
to  sectBPe  the  neutrality  of  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt  by  aea,  as  he  now  hoped  for  an  op- 
portunity of  uniting  Crete  with  Egypt 

Fint  Men^  iowanii  a  Politteai  Or- 
gamzaUonjtfthe  Grtehj  Janvarv  13  (/oit^ 
1101^  1),  1838,  m  JSpidoiiriw,  imM  tie 
ATaHonid  Autmbty  in  Astro,  March  14, 
182a.  With  the  greatest  difficuhy,  M«v- 
Tooordato  and  some  prelates  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  somewhat  of  a  Men^ 
tive  constitution  and  a  central  govenunent 
to  a  eoimtry  which  was  by  no  means  yet 
entirely  freed  from  the  Turks,  and  was  oc- 
cupied bv  parties  often  hostile  to  each 
ether.  The  western  part  of  Greece — 
Acarmmia,  iEtolia  and  Epirus,  sent  thirty 
deputies  to  Bliasolonghi,  who,  under  the 
preridency  of  Alexander  Mavrocordato, 
ronned  a  government  or  gerousia,  Nov. 
4, 1821,  consisting  of  ten  members ;  the 
eastern  part  of  the  main-land,  comprising 
Attica,  BoBotta,  Euboea,  Phocis,  Locris, 
Dcyris,  Ozohe,  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
sent  thirty-three  deputies  to  Salona,  who, 
under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Negria, 
formed,  on  the  16tn  of  November,  the 
areo}Migus  of  fourteen  membera.  The  Mo- 
rea, or  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  islands 
of  Hjrdra,  Ipsara,  Spezzia,  &c.,  sent  six^ 
deputies  to  Ar^os,  who  assembled,  Dec  1, 
under  the  presidency  of  prince  Demetrius, 
and  estab&shed  the  Peloponnesian  gtrot^ 
sia  of  twenty  members.  These  three  gov- 
enunents  were  to  prepare  a  permanent 
constitution,  which  was  to  receive,  in  fu- 
ture, such  amendments  as  experience 
sfaouid  suggest.  For  this  purpose,  67 
deputies  fiom  all  the  provinces  of  Greece 
fomed  the  first  national  assembly  in  Epi- 
daunis,  Jan.  10,  18S22,  under  the  presi" 
dency  of  Mavrocordato,  which,  Janu- 
ary 13,  the  Greek  new  year's  day,  pro- 
clainned  a  provisionary  constitution.  Its 
principles  were  the  follo^ving:  the  annual 


election  of  all   chief  magistrates  of  the 

Erovinces,  districts  and  communities; 
iws  were  (a  be  made  by  the  concurrent 
vote  of  the  delilienitive  and  execudve 
councils  ;  the  execution  of  laws  ^vas  to 
rest  with  the  executive  coundl,  which 
appointed  the  ei^t  ministen;  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  judiciary  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  this  branch  of  government  wa^ 
to  be  exercised  by  the  district^  proiincia) 
and  supreme  courts.  The  congress  then 
elected  the  thirty-three  memben  of  the 
legislative  and  the  ^y^  members  of  the 
executive  council  Mavrocordato  was 
elected  proidna,  or  president ;  Theod.  Ne- 
gris,  secretaiy  of  state  of  the  executive 
council ;  Ypsilanti,  who  had  expected  this 
place,  was  appointed  preodent  of  the 
legislative  council,  but  never  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Finally,  the  con- 
mss  c^  Epidaurus  issued  a  manifosto, 
Jan.  27, 1822,  in  which  they  pronounced 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  under  an  inde- 
pendent federative  govetnment  The 
operadon  of  this  was  not  so  beneficial  as 
had  been  expected.  A  people  so  l6ng  en-- 
slaved,  and  so  deficient  in  civilization, 
could  not  at  once  establish  a  wise  and 
firm  government.  The  central  govem- 
ment  fixed  its  seat  at  Corinth,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  again  at  Argos.  The  Porte  was 
now  obliged  to  divide  its  forces.  One 
army  was  unsuccessfully  employed  in  Ap- 
menia  on  the  Euphrates,  against  the  Per- 
nans  ;  another  was  stationed  on  the 
Danube,  to  observe  the  Russian  army  in 
Bessarabia.  But  All's  foil  enoourased 
the  Porte,  and  it  was  with  difficuky  3mi 
the  Austrian  and  English  ministerB  could 
ccmvince  the  divan  of  the  peaceaMe  in- 
tentions of  Alexander.  But,  in  1832;  at 
the  request  of  Runia,  the  sultan  ordered 
die  restoration  of  some  Greek  churches, 
and  the  elecdon  of  a  new  patriareh  in 
the  usual  way.  The  choice  feD  upon  An- 
thymos,  bishop  of  Ohalcedon.  He  was 
treated  with  respect,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Greeks  to  mccept  the  amnes- 
ty. The  Aoatic  hordes,  in  May,  1822, 
evacuated  the  principalities  of  Wakchia 
and  Moldavia,  after  committing  eveiy  kind 
of  excess ;  in  July,  new  hospodars  were 
appointed— Ghika  for  Walachia,  and 
Sturdza  for  Moldavia ;  both  were  Boyards, 
and  Greeks  were  excluded  from  aU  ofiSces 
in  the  principalities.  The  new  hospodan 
were  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Turicish 
seraskiers,  and  European  Turks  continued 
to  occupy  the  principalities;  they  were, 
however,  withdrawn  fix>m  Jassy,  which 
they  burned  and  pillaged,  Auffust  10, 1832; 
enraged   at  the  or&re    of  the   divaik 
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Meanwhile,  the  year  1832  hod  produced 
important  results  in  Greece,  because  both 
parties  had  followed,  in  some  soil,  a 
militarv  plan  of  operations.  After  Ali'b 
&U,  Khurshid  Pacha  in  Thessaly  deter- 
mined to  collect  reinforcements  from  Ru- 
melia,  in  order  to  conquer  Livadia  and 
Morea,  whilst,  in  February  and  March, 
1822,a  Turkish  fleet,  under  tiali  Bey,  was 
to  reinforce  the  sarrisons  in  the  Morea,  so 
that  Jussuf  Pacha,  from  Patros  and  Le- 
panto,  could  support  Khurshid's  attack  up- 
on the  isthmus  and  his  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
rea. But  the  attempt  of  the  Tuikish  fleet 
to  reduce  the  Morea  by  fresh  troops,  to- 
tally failed,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Suliots  kept  back  the  seraskierin  Epirus. 
These  events  gave  Colocotroni  time  to 
shut  up  the  troops,  which  had  been  land- 
ed in  Patzas,  and  to  send  assistance  to 
Acamania.  At  the  same  time,  new  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  several  places,  which 
ajgain  divided  the  power  of  the  Tuiks. 
The  misfortune  of  Scio  saved  the  Greek 
main-hmd.  The  numerous  Greek  popu- 
lation of  the  flourishing  and  deitoceless 
island  of  Scio  (see  Scio)  had  declined 
eveiy  invitation  to  engajie  in  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but,  March  23, 1 822,  a  Gredt  fleet 
from  Samos,  under  Logotheti,  having  ap- 
peared on  the  coasts,  the  peasants^  who 
labored  under  the  greatest  oppressions, 
took  up  arms.  Great  disorders  occurred, 
and  the  Turks,  after  having  taken  80  ho»- 
tapes  from  amone  the  richest  inhabitants 
ofthe  city,  retired  mto  the  citadel.  At  this 
moment,  the  ffreat  Turkish  fleet  made  its 
appearance.  In  order  to  punish  Scio,  the 
capudan  pacha  abandoned  his  dian  of 
operations  against  the  Morea,  and  landed 
(April  lltfa)  15,000  of  the  most  barbarous 
of  the  Asiatic  troops,  after  the  Sciots  had 
rejected  the  ofier  or  amnesty.  The  island- 
ers were  beaten,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene 
of  fire  and  blood.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
that  tike  European  consuls  (among  whom 
the  courageous  French  consul  Digeon 
was  distinguished),  and  the  captains  of 
some  European  vessels,  were  able  to  save 
a  few  hundred  Greeks.  Part  of  the  peo- 
ple escaped  to  their  vessels ;  otiiers  con- 
tinued tne  struggle  of  despair  in  the 
mountains.  The  European  consuls,  by 
means  of  a  ppstoral  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  by  the  written  assurance  of 
the  surviving  hostages,  that  the  Sciots 
might  trust  the  oflbred  amnesty,  if  ttiey 
would  deliver  up  their  leaders  and  their 
arms,  finally  effected  the  submission  of 
the  peasants.   Still,  mlirders,  burmugs  and 


did  not  eease.  According  to 
le  'iXirtcish  lists,  down  to  the  25th  of 
Mav,  41,000  Sciots,  mostiy  women  and 
children,  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  sim- 
ilar late  was  prepared  for  Ipsara,  Tine  and 
Samoa.  But  the  Ipsariots,  having  already 
made  preparations  to  send  their  ftunilies 
to  the  Morea,  hovered  roimd  the  Turkisli 
fleet  with  70  small  vessels,  among  which 
were  several  ifire-ships,  called  hq^JuBOiaj 
which  were  as  ingeniously  constructed 
as  they  were  skUfiilly  directed^  Forty- 
three  Ipsariots  and  Hydriots  devoted 
tiiemselves  to'  death,  rowed  with  their 
scampamas  (a  kind  of  runboats)  into  the 
midst  of  the  fleet  of  tne  enemy,  which 
still  lay  in  the  road  of  Scio  ;  and  in  the 
night  of  June  18,  1822,  captain  George 
attached  fire-ships  to  the  ship  of  the  cap- 
udan pacha  ana  to  another  vessel  of  the 
line.  The  former  blew  up,  vrith  2286 
men;  the  latter  was  saved.  The  capu- 
dan pacha  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  The 
Turks  were  at  first  stupified;  but  their 
rase  soon  broke  out,  and  the  last  traces  of 
ctutivation,  the  mastic  villages,  so  lucra- 
tive to  the  Porte,  were  destroyed.  In 
Constantinople,  Turics  bought  Sciots 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them 
to  death  at  pleasure.  The  merchants  of 
Scio,  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
hostages  which  were  carried  thither,  were 
executed  in  secret  or  in  public,  unthout 
any  kind  of  local  process.  Thus  the 
Morea  and  the  Archipelago  were  taujriit 
what  fiite  they  were  to  expect  "Iiie 
Porte,  however,  began  to  perceive  that  it 
was  destroying  its  own  resources  by  the 
^stem  of  devastation.  The  jpacha  of 
Smyrna,  therefore,  received  stnct  injunc- 
tions fix>m  the  sultan  to  maintain  order 
and  to  protect  the  Greeks.  In  Scio,  the 
new  governor,  Jussuf  Bey,  gave  b^k  the 
lands  to  those  Greeks  \^o  returned.  In 
Cyprus,  where  the  murder  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  continued  until  the  end  of 
1822,  Salih  Bey,  a  humane  officer  of  the 
pacha  of  Effypt,  finally  protected  the  dis- 
trict under  his  commana  from  utter  devas- 
tation; and,  in  1823,  the  new  governor, 
Seid  Mehemet,  endeavored  to  restore  or- 
der in  the  whole  island.  The  insursents 
also  occupied  the  Turiush  troops  in  Mace- 
donia. The  enormities  of  the  Anatio 
troops,  who  traversed  this  province,  to 
join  Khurshid's  army,  excited  an  insur- 
rection among  the  mountaineers,  who  had 
previously  remained  quiet  Under  the 
ca{^itani  Dlamantis,  Taasos  and  others, 
they  occupied  tiie  passes  ofthe  Ohrmpus, 
and,  March  24,  1822,  captured  the  im- 
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place  of  CanirVena,  the  ancieDt 
But  the  pacba  of  Shdoniki,  Ab- 
bohibuc,  finally  defeated  them  with  lua 
caTafay  at  Niausta ;  the  peasants  diaperaed, 
and  about  150  villages  experienced  the 
ftte  of  Scia  5000Christian  fiunilies  per- 
ished, and  the  pacha  boasted  that  he  had 
munkored  in  one  day  1500  women  and 
children.  Even  the  Porte  disapproved 
these  measures,  and  the  pacha  was  con- 
demned to  be  strangled ;  but,  surrounded 
by  his  body-guard,  m  the  fortress  of  Sa- 
loniki,  he  esoiped  the  exeicution  of  the 
sentence.  (The  Poite  afterwards,  how- 
ever, appointed  him  aeraakier  of  Rumelia, 
and  in  November,  1883,  he  marched  with 
15.000  men  fiom  Lariasa  to  Zeitun.) 
Whilst  Scio  was  desolated,  and  Macedonia 
bled,  the  central  government  at  Corinth, 
under  Mavzocordato,  president  of  the 
executive  council,  was  engaged,  in  con- 
nexioii  with  the  provincial  goveromeuts, 
in  oiganizing  the  administration  of  the 
country,  proviaionally,  by  the  law  of  April 
30,18^  (the  first  year  of  independence), 
innnoducin^  order  into  the  army,  nusioff  a 
loan,  promisuig  the  soldiers  land  (by  me 
law  of  May  7, 1833,  May  19,  new  style), 
and,  as  there  existed  no  taxes  except  cus- 
tomia,  in  laying  a  tax  on  the  productions 
of  the  soil ;  but  they  met  with  resistance 
in  almost  all  their  attempts,  particularly 
fiom  the  old  capitani,  who  had  been  en- 
tirely independent  durinfj^  the  government 
of  the  Tuiks.  Each  desued  to  command 
and  to  fight  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
hia  own  profit  Thus  the  avaricious  and 
ambitious  Colocotroni,  the  fierce  Ulysses,* 
and  the  haughty  MavromichaJis,  and 
even  Ypsilanti,  yielded  with  reluctance  to 
the  new  order  Of  things.  The  deficiency 
of  human  language,  which  oblig^  us  to 
use  the  same  word  for  things  which  are 
very  different,  constantly  creates  misun- 
dentanding,  and  we  must  warn  our  read- 
en  not  to  connect  with  the  words  gov- 
ammeniy  mimstarsy  2air,  &c^  applied  to 
Greece  at  this  time,  such  ideas  as  they 
annex  to  the  words  when  used  of  Euro- 
pean or  North  American  afiairs.  If  a 
naiicMi,  which  has  been  for  centuries  in  a 
state  of  oppression  and  lawlessness,  rises, 
it  must  undergo  many  changes  before  the 
dements  of  order  are  developed.  Under 
the  Tuiks,  the  Greeks  had  no  connexion 
with  each  other;  how  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  form  at  once  apeacefiil  whole? 

*  Uljnei  ev«ii  ordei»d  a  brave  officer,  the  col- 
enel  Haverino  Palaaca,  and  a  capitaoo,  Alexis 
HuaOf  tent  by  govenuneot  to  induce  the  wild 
caiMtaoo  to  act  in  conceit  with  a  general  plan  of 
'    fi,  to  be  put  to  death. 


The  bravest  soldiers  among  them  were 
the  capitani  fii>m  Maine  and  Suli,  but 
these  bad  been,  mostly,  cUphtes  or  rob- 
bers, totally  independent,  and  vrished  to 
continue  the  war  independently,  for  their 
own  interests,  as  they  had  previously 
done.  Of  this  class  is  Colocotroni.  Sub- 
mission to  anjr  sort  of  national  organiza- 
tion was  foreign  to  their  habits.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Morea  were  mosdy 
wretched  peasants,  who  had  always  tived 
in  such  a  state  of  bondage,  that  they  were 
only  fit  to  engage  an  enemy  under  shelter^ 
or  when  their  numbers  were  gieatly  supe- 
rior, but  could  never  be  brought  to  fight 
in  open  combat  on  equal  terms.  They 
were,  moreover,  poor,  and  few  among 
them  could  be  induced  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices. At  the  same  time,  they  thought 
liberty  delivered  them  fiom  all  taxes ;  and, 
indeed,  what  had  they  to  pay  ?  War,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  production,  left  the  govern- 
ment without  resources,  and  without  the 
means  of  exercisinff  authority.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  Greeks  were  continually 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  ed- 
itor was  present  at  a  fight  between  the 
eapitano  Niketas  and  some  Moreots,  for 
the  possession  of  some  cattle.  Under 
these  circtmistanees,  the  words  ktw  and 
got^emifietit  must  be  understood  in  a  very 
restricted  sense.  The  editor^s  Journal, 
above  referred  to,  relates  particulal-ly  to 
the  state  of  Greece  at  this  period.  All 
that  enabled  the  Greeks  to  continue  their 
straggle  was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined 
character  of  their  Turkish  enemies. 
Mavrooordato  had  a  difiicult  part  to  per- 
form, because  he  had  not  ootained  his 
dignity  oi  proidras  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Yet,  by  the  influence  of  Negris,  he  receiv- 
ed the  command  of  the  expedition  to 
Western  Hellas  (Epirus),  with  full  civil 
and  military  power.  The  proedros,  with 
2000  Peloponnesians  and  the  corps  of 
Philhellenes*  (about  300  men,  under  gen- 
eral Nermann,  formerly  a  general  in  the 
Wfirtembeig  service),  loined,  on  June  8, 
the  Albanian  bands  of  the  brave  Marco 
Botzaris,  for  the  piupose  of  covering  Mis- 
solonghi,  the  strong-hold  of  Western  Hel- 
las, of  relieving  Sidi,  and  capturing  Arta.  ,' 
Here  they  had  to  contend  with  the  pacha 
of  Yanina,  Omer  Vrione,  and  the  pacha 
of  Arta,  Ruchid,  whilst  the  Turidsh  com- 
mander-in-chief(seraskier)  Khurshid/who 
had  made  an  imsuccessfiil  attack  on  Ther- 
mopylsB  in  Ma^,  had  forced  his  way  ( Jime 
17)  through  llicala  to  Larissa.    Siili,  in 

*  Those  Europeans  and  Anericans  who  bad 
gone  to  Greece  to  serve  io  tha  insarrection. 
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AUmuub,  was  reiieyecl ;  but,  after  the 
btoody  bfitOe  of  Peta  (July  16,  1823), 
where  ^  camtano  Gozo  treacherouely 
jQed,  and  the  PtiilheUeiiistB,  who  made  the 
longest  stand  a^[ain8t  the  enemy,  lost  150 
men,  with  thdr  artiUeiy  and  baggage, 
RotsBBiis  and  Nonnann  were  obliged  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  mountains. 
Mavrocordato  in  vain  called  the  people  to 
arms ;  the  other  commanders  remed  to 
'assist  him;  general  Vamakioti  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  Albanians  enfeebled  the 
strength  of  die  Greeks.  The  oastle  of  Suli 
was  surrendered  to  the  Turks  on  Sept 
90.  Part  of  the  Suliots  (1800  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children)  took  refuge  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  in  €eph- 
alonia ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountams. 
Mavrocordato,  with  300  men,  and  Marco 
Botzaris,  with  22  Suliots,  finally  threw 
themselves  (November  5)  into  Missolon- 
ghi.  ^Here,"  said  the  former,  **  let  us 
mil  with  Greece."  Omer  Vrione  now 
considered  himself  master  of  ifitolia,  and 
advanced,  with  Ruchid,  at  the  head  of 
11,000  men,  to  Missolonghi.  Jussuf  Pa- 
clim  sent  troops  from  Patras  and  Lepanto 
against  Corinth,  and  Khurahid,  who,  in 
Lariss^  had  received  reinforcements  from 
Rumelia  and  Bulgaria,  determined  to  ad- 
vance £rom  Theasaly,  through  Livadia 
(where  the  Greeks,  June  19,  1822.  had 
reduced  the  Acropolis  by  &nune,  aner  a 
siege  of  four  months),  agamst  the  isthmus ; 
and  then,  afier  fornung  a  union  with  Jus- 
suf and  Omer  Vrione,  to  crush  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Morea.  His  main  body, 
25,000  strong,  composed  principally  of 
cavahy,  had  aheady  passed  Thermopylae, 
which  Ulysses  had  defended  so  valiantly  in 
May  and  June,  without  opposition.  On 
his  march  through  Livadia,  he  laid  every 
thing  waste,  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and 
occupied  Corinth,  which  a  priest  of  the 
name  of  Achilles,  who  sAerwards  killed 
himself,  had  basely  surrendered  on  July 
19  ;  but  when  KhurBliid  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  passes  in  person,  he  was 
three  times  repelled  by  Ulysses,  nearlA- 
rissB,  where  he  died,  November  26,  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  capidgi  bachi, 
wha  brought  his  death  warrant  That 
body  of  cavalry,  however,  whieh  had  so 
rasmy  pushed  forward  without  in&ntry, 
and  was  unable  to  obtain  food  or  proven- 
der, perished  in  the  defiles  of  the  Morea. 
When  it  advanced  against  Areos  (from 
which  tlie  central  government  had  fl^), 
fbnned  a  junction  with  5000  men  of  Jus- 
suTs  army,  and  sent  reinforcements  to 
Napoli  di  Ramania,  the  danger  united  all 


the  capitani.  Nioholas  Niketas,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  Napoli  di  Romanu 
by  capitulation,  Mavromichalis  and  Ypsi- 
lanti  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Aigos, 
laying  waste  the  open  country ;  Ypsilanti, 
m  the  ruins  of  the  casde  of  Arsos,  held 
the  enemy  in  check  ;  the  Greek  fleet  pre- 
vented the  relief  of  Naijplia,  or  Napou  di 
Romania,  by  the  great  Turkish  fleet,  and 
took  an  Auman  store-ship,  bound  to  Na- 
poli di  Romania ;  Ulysses  occu|Hed  the 
defiles  of  Geranion  ;  Colocotroni  hasten- 
ed fix>m  Palras,  which  he  was  besieg- 
ing, to  the  scene  of  danger,  called  the 
people  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  as- 
sumed the  chief  command,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  occupied  the  defiles 
between  Patras,  Aigos  and  Corinth,  by 
which  he  cut  ofiT  the  connexion  of  the 
Turks  m  Thessaly  with  Khurshid.  The 
skirmishing  began  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
tinued day  and  night,  from  August  1  to 
August  8.  On  the  latter  day,  the  Turkish 
commander-in-chief,  Dram  Ali  (or  Tshar 
Hadgi  Ali  Pacha),  whose  troops  liad  noth- 
ing but  horse-flesh  to  cat,  oflered  to  evac- 
i^ate  the  Morea  ;  but  Colocotroni  refused 
the  offer.  The  pacha  then  determined  to 
break  through  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
but  Niketas  fell  upon  the  separate  corps 
of  the  Turks,  on  the  night  of  August 
9,  in  the  defile  of  Tretes;  so  that 
hardly  2000,  without  artilleiy  or  bag^pnge, 
reached  the  isthmus,  where  Ypsilanti  en- 
tirely destroyed  them.*  Another  corps, 
which  fled  towards  Patras,  was  destroyed 
by  Colocotroni ;  the  remaining  corps  was 
routed  by  the  Mainots,  August  26,  near  Na- 
poli. Thus  more  than  20,000  Turks  disap- 
peared, in  four  weeks,  fh)m  the  Greek  soil. 
Some  thousands  still  held  the  isthmus  and 
the  Acrocorinthus,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  isthmus,  and  were  destroyed 
by  Niketas,  in  the  defiles,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  through  to  Patras.  500  Turks  re- 
mained in  the  Acrocorinthus  until  No^ 
vember,  1823.  The  conquerors  and  the 
Moreots  now  perceived,  that  they  must 
not  seek  safety  behind  the  isthmus,  but 
must  push  the  war  under  Ol^pupus.  Tlie 
Turkish  fleet,  which  had  lain  at  anchor 
for  four  weeks  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and 
had  attacked  Missolonghi  witnout  suc- 
cess, set  sail,  September  I,  with  the  plague 
onboard.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  break  through  the  line  of  57  Greek 
brigs,  which  blockaded  Nauplia,  it  finally 
came  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  ofTTenedos.  November  10, 
17  daring  sailors,  of  the  band  of  the 

*  Hence  Niketas   received  the   tonnune  of 
IStrkophagos,  the  Turk-eater. 
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40  IpeariotB,  dreased  like  Turin,  conduct- 
ed two  fireships  under  foil  sful,  as  if 
they  were  flying  fit>m  the  Greeks,  whil^ 
two  Ipsariot  yeflBeb  pursued  them,  firing 
on  them  with  blank  cartridges,  into  the 
inidst  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
otho-  to  the  ship  of  die  capitanarbey. 
Both  were  soon  in  flames ;  the  former 
narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up 
with  16d0  men ;  the  capudan  pacha,  Cara 
Mehmet,  however,  cot  on  shore,  before 
the  explosion  took  puoe.  Three  frigates 
were  wrecked  on  the  xroast  of  Asia  Minor ; 
one  Teasel  of  36  guns  was  captured ; 
A0I1I18  and  terror  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  and  of  35  vessels  only  18 
retmnoted,  much  injured,  into  the  Dardai* 
nelles^  The  17  Ipsariott  anived  safely 
at  Ipsani,  where  tlie  ephori  rewarded 
their  leaders,  Constantine  Kanaris  and 
Geoive  Minauly,  with  naval  crowns. 
The  Greeks  were  once  more  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  renewed  the  blockade  of  the 
Turkish  ports,  which  Great  Britain  now 
fbrmally  acknowledged.  The  British 
govenunent  seemed  to  have  changed  their 
policy  cowards  the  Greeks,  from  the  time 
of  Canning's  entrance  into  the  ministry, 
and  Maitland,  lord  high  commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  isles,  dismayed  less  hostility 
against  them.  Even  Austria  and  France, 
who  had  previously  protected  neutral  ves- 
seb  against  ^  the  aroitrary  and  unlawful 
measure  of  the  blockade,"  now  seemed 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  blockade 
1^  the  Greeks.  Greek  vessels  delivered 
IttisBcJoDj^  on  the  sea  side,  November 
30.  The  Suliots  maintained  themselves 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Chimcera,  and  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Mavrocordato  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  The 
amnesty,  proclaimed  by  Omer  Vrione,  met 
witli  no  confidence  among  the  mountain- 
eea ;  had  he  not  ah-eady  betrayed  two  of 
bis  former  mteters  ?  His  expedition 
agaiBBt  ^tolia  entirelv  Med.  Wherever 
his  troops  appeared,  the  peasants  burned 
their  vulages,  collected  m  bands  in  the 
mountaina,  and  continued  the  guerilla  war- 
fiu«.*  Near  Missolcmghi,  finally,  which, 
finora  Nov.  7, 1822,  to  the  assauh  of  Jan.  6, 
1823,  he  had  repeatedly  attacked,  Omer 

•  "Hie  war.  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
carried  on  ^y  regular  battles,  but  coosisted  of 
skimiishes,  surprises,  d&c,  as  every  insurrection 
of  aa  aodisdpfined  people  must  3  and/generallv 
"  r,  it  is  the  way  u  which  men  can  most  ef- 
..  r  defend  their  own  soil  against  well  ap- 

^ d'  iavaden.  The  Greeks  were  well  fitted  for 

tJas  sort  of  war,  by  their  uncommon  activity.  Their 
iwiftaess  in  rornimg  is  such,  that  many  of  them  can 
overtake  a  well  mounted  honeman  in  a  long  race. 
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YrioBe  was  repulsed  by  Mavrocordato 
and  Marco  Botzaris,  with  great  loss  ;  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  lost  his  * 
ordnance,  and  retreated  to  Vonitza.  The 
most  important  consequence  of  this  im- 
successflil  campai«rn  of  the  Tmrks,  was 
the  fiiil  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  (q.  v.)  On 
the  day  of  St  Andrew,  the  patron  of  the 
Morea  (November  30,  old  style,  Decem- 
ber 12,  new  style),  a  band  of  volimteers 
took  the  fort  ralomidi  by  assault.  This 
brought  the  city  into  the  power  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  the  tenns  of  the 
capitulation,  and  transported  the  Tturkish 
garrison  to  Scala  Nuova.  The  seat  of 
l^v^mment  was  to  have  been  established 
m  this  bulwark  of  Peloponnesian  inde- 
pendence, when  the  old  discord  among 
the  capitani  broke  out  anew,  and  Coloco- 
troni  became  suspected  of  the  de^gn  of 
becoming  prince  of  the  Morea  imder 
Tiuidsh  protection. 

Meanwhile,  Constantinople  was  dis- 
tiubed  by  the  riots  of  the  janizaries.  The 
unsuccet^ul  campaign  in  the  Morea,  the 
disasters  in  Asia,  the  scarcity  in  the  capi- 
tal (caused  by  the  interruption  of  impor- 
tations by  the  Greeks),  the  severe  sumptu- 
ary orders  of  the  sultan,  and  the  command 
to  deliver  up  the  gold  and  silver  to  the 
mint,  the  debasing  of  the  coin,  and  the 
obstruction  of  commerce,  caused  general 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Mussulmans. 
Halet  Effendi,  die  faitbftil  fiiend  of  the 
siUtan  from  his  youth,  who  had  become 
obnoxious  on  accoimt  oi'  his  plans  for 
quelling  the  mi|tinous  spirit  of  the  ianiza- 
ries  (who  refused  to  puu-ch  to  the  Morea) 
by  means  of  Asiatic  troops  and  European 
discipline,  and  on  accoimt  of  his  influ- 
ence, which  excluded  the  grandees  of  the 
empire  from  the  confidence  of  the  sultan, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  hate  of  the  soldiery. 
Sultan  Mahmud  II  (q.  v.)  found  himself 
constrained  to  discharge  tne  adherents  of 
Halet— the  grand-vizier  Salih  Pacha,  the 
mufti,  and  other  high  officers.  He  hoped 
to  save  his  friend  by  an  honorable  ban- 
ishment to  Asia  (Nov.  10) ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  send  his  death  warrant  after 
him,  and  Halet's  head,  with  those  of  his 
adherents,  was  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the 
seraglio  (Dec,  4, 1822).  The  hatti-sheriff, 
which  appointed  Abdtdlah  Pacha,  a  friend 
of  the  janizaries,  grand-vizier,  concluded 
with  the  words,  "  Look  well  to  your  ways, 
for,  God  knows,  the  danger  is  great" 

AdopHonofa  Constiiuhonm  Greece,  and 
third  Mnavuicessfid  Campcdfcn  of  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks,  w  1823.  The  central 
government  of  Greece,  in  which  Mavro- 
corda^  and  Negris  were  distinguished, 
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aimed  at  two  objects.  Fully  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  a  Greek  author, 
"as  all  the  states  of  Greece  wished  to 
rule,  all  have  lost  the  sovereignty,"  they 
endeavored  to  establish  union  at  home ; 
on  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  founded 
their  hope  that  Europe  would,  at  length, 
look  witn  approbation  and  confidence  on 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Greek 
state.  In  this  view,  the  Greek  govern- 
ment at  Corinth  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Christian  powers  (April  15,  1822) ; 
but  the  negotiations  on  the  Greek  affairs, 
at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Verona,  took 
a  turn  unfavorable  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather 
remained  unfavorable,  when  the  Porte,  by 
its  declarations  of  February  28  and  Apnl 
18, 1822,  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  be  more 
lenient  The ''holy  alliance'*  then  thought 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Porte  as  a 
legitimate  power,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Greek  independence,  were  incom- 
patible; yet  tlie  powers  thought  tliem- 
selves  obiijsed  to  interpose  with  the  sultan 
in  favor  of  the  Civil  and  religious  security 
of  the  Greeks.  Count  Metaxa  was  sent 
as  envoy  of  the  Greek  government  to  the 
congress  of  Verona  (see  Congress) ;  but . 
he  was  only  permitted  to  go  to  Roveredo. 
Jan.  2,  1823,  he  wrote  m>m  Ancona  to 
pope  Pius  VII,  describing  the  miserable 
condition  of  Greece,  imploring  his  inter- 
cession with  the  monarchs,  and  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Greeks  were 
willing  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  congress,  and  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  sovereign,  under  wise  and 
firm  laws,  biit  would  never  again  consent 
to  any  sort  of  coimexion  with  the  Turks. 
The  government  of  Argos  declared  the 
same,  in  a  memorial  of  Aug.  29,  1822, 
directed  to  the  congress.  The  answer  to 
these  entreaties  is  contained  in  tlie  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  circular  of  Verona 
(Dec.  14, 1822):  Les  mmcarques^  dkidh  a 
repousser  le  pnncipe  de  la  r^voUe,  en  qud- 
que  lieu  d  sous  qudqiiefornve  qu^il  se  num- 
trat,  se  haUrent  de  le  frapper  d^une  igale  et 
unamme  rhjrobaiiofL  Mais  icovtaiii  en 
mhne  terns  la  voix  de  lew  conscience  et  d^un 
devoir  sacri^  its  plaidkrent  la  cause  de  Vim- 
TnaniUy  en  javeur  des  victimes  d'une  eivtre- 
prise  ausst  irr^chie  que  coupable  (The 
monarchs,  decided  to  suppress  the  princi- 
ple of  revolt,  in  whatever  place  or  under 
^  whatever  form  it  might  appear,  hastened 
to  condemn  it  >vith  equal  and  unanimous 
disapprobation.  But,  open  at  the  same 
time  to  the  voice  of  their  conscience  and 
of  a  sacred  duty,  they  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  humani^  in  favor  or  the  victims 
of  an  undertaking  as  inconsiderate   as 


guilty).     The  dissensions  in  Greece,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  were  a  strong  objection 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence.   Colocotroni  refused  the  cen- 
tral government  admisaon  into  Napoli  di 
Romania,  and  deliberated,  with  other  am- 
bitious capitani  in  Tripolizza^  on  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Morea  into  hereditary  princi- 
palities.*   The  central  government,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  preventing  the  dangers 
of  a  civil  war,  and  called  a  second  national 
assembly  at  Astro,  in  Januaiy,  1823.    In 
regard  to  the  election  of  deputies,  the  laws 
of  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  3, 1822,  had  akeady 
established  two  divifflons,  that  of  ^eronXts 
or  elders,  for  from  10  to  50  famihes,  and 
that  of  senators  according  to  eparchies. 
Mavrocordato  principally  contriouted  to 
the  restoration  of  concord,  at  the  time 
when  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of 
Verona  was  communicated  by  the  British 
embos^  at  Constantinople  to  this  efiect : 
**The  Greeks  must  submit  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  the  sultan."    At  the  same  time, 
information  was  received  of  n  new  Tuik- 
ish  expedition,  destined  to  attack  theMorea 
by  land  and  sea.    The  number  of  deputies 
was  now  increasing  at  Astro ;  even  Ulys- 
ses and  other  capitani  repaired  thither, 
with  their  bands,  from   Tripolizza;  so 
that  the  national  assembly  at  Astro  con- 
fiisted  of  100  deputies,  at  the  opening  of  its 
sesnons  (March  14).    Mavromicbalis  was 
elected  president ;  Theodore  Negris,  sec- 
retary.   Even  Colocotroni  submitted  to 
the  asseniibly.    The  members  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  councils  were  then 
elected.     Condurioti  of  Hydra  was  cho- 
sen preddeht  of  the  former;  Petro  Mavro- 
raichalis,  bey  of  Maina,  of  the    latter. 
Both    bodies    determined  to  raise  from 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  of  piastres  for 

^  It  has  been  oiie  of  the  causes  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Greeks,  that  the  capitani,  ^ith  little 
in  view  but  their  own  interest,  nave  been,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  only  leaders  who  coincided 
in  spirit  and  fcclings.with  the  great  body  of  tho 
people.  The  ollior  leading  men,  educated  abroad, 
and  imbued  with  foreign  opinions,  have,  in  many 
cases,  shown  great  isnorance  of  the  state  anci 
character  of  the  people  with  whom  they  acted. 
The  abortive  trials  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Greece,  at  different  times,  have  given 
proof  of  this.  The  ill  success  of  these  trmls. 
However,  has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  owii^  to  a 
want  of  sound  political  elements  in  the  people. 
The  same  cause  has  given  rise  to' the  dimculties 
which  have  so  oAen  obstructed  the  establishment 
of  wise  and  settled  forms  of  government  in  France 
and  South  America.  On  llie  other  hand,  the 
orderly  character  of  the  people  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  theiV  long  exercise,  in  fact,  of 
the  rights  of  freemen,  gave  success  to  their  ex- 
periment when  they  instituted  an  independeui 
govermnent. 
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the  purpose  of  levying  &  force  of  50,000 
lucDy  and  equippuig  100  large  men-of-war. 
The  principles  of  the  constituent  resohi- 
tions  of  Epidaurus  were  adopted  for  all 
Greece,  with  some  uninq)ortant  modifica- 
tions, and  eparchs  substituted  for  provin- 
cial goyemmentB.  The  French  military 
code  was  adopted,  with  some  changes, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  new  criminal 
code  decreed.  The  aasen^bly  then  pro- 
claimed the  new  constitution  of  Astro 
(April  23, 1823),  and  dissolved,  aiier  the 
nationaJ  government  established  by  it  hod 
cone  into  operation  at  Tripolizza  (April 
SO).  Thus  order  was,  in  some  degree, 
restored,  but  not  concord  among  the  capi- 
tani.  This  produced  several  changes  of  the 
ministeis  and  the  presidents  of  the  two 
councils.  Mavrocordato  was  made  presi- 
dent, and  Colocotroni  vice-president,  and 
Demetrius  Ypnlanti  was  removed,  as  un- 
qualified for  public  afiSiiis.  The  secre- 
tary Negiis,  also,  received  his  discharge. 
Tlie  Greeks  continued  united  only  in 
refiising  an  amnesty,  and  such  an  inde- 
pendence as  that  of  Moldavia  and  Wala- 
chia,  offered  to  them  by  British  agents. 
The  British  policy  now  permitted  at  least 
an  indirect  support  of  the  cause  of  Greece, 
fi^m  Mahaand  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
French  cabinet  no  longer  attempted  to 
pierent  Frenchmen  from  participating  in 
the  caose  of  the  Greeks.  But  no  power 
was  willing  to  declare  itself  openly  in  their 
favor,  before  Russia  had  manifested  her 
sentiments.  The  emperor  Alexander  had 
faKoken  off  direct  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Porte.  He  insisted  upon  the  en- 
tire evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wala- 
cfaia. 

The  e\'«:nt8  of  the  year  1823  were  not 
less  bloody  ^d  confused  than  those  of  the 
preceding  yea^^  Whilst,  in  Thessaly  and 
Eprus,  mere  wa^  a  suspension  of  arms ; 
and  the  Greek  fiag  (''ight  blue  and  white 
hfxrizontal  stripes)  comnianded  the  sea, 
the  populace  in  Constantinople  manifested 
their  rage  by  setting  fire  to  different  parts 
of  the  city,  because  they  were  prevented 
fiom  committiiig  massacres.  Afarch  1, 
1S23,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pillage  and 
bum  the  Greek  suburbs;  but  the  wind 
drove  the  flames  against  the  Turkish 
quarters.  Four  times  the  sea  of  fire  rolled 
against  the  Greek  quarters,  and  four  times 
a  fi!esh  north  wind  rolled  it  back  against 
the  Tuiitish  houses.  Pera  was  saved; 
but  6000  Turkish  houses,  part  of  the  can- 
non foundenr  (Tophana),  and  part  of  the 
naval  arsenal,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Muflsulmans  finally  cried  out,  "€rod  is 
widi    the    Giaours."     The  grand-viuer 


Abdullah  was  dismissed  in  consequence 
of  this  conflagFaticuQ,  and  Ali  Bey,  a  pacha 
hostile  to  the  janizaries,  succeeded  him. 
These  troops,  therefore,  meditated  ven- 
geance ;  and,  July  13,  a  new  fire  Inoke  out, 
which  consumed  1500  private  houses,  and 
three  frigates.  Order  was,  however,  re- 
stored by  severe  measures;  more  &vor- 
able  nevfrs  arrived  fix>m  Asia;  and  the 
sultan  resolved  on  a  general  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  which  he  called  all  Mussulmans,  from 
15  to  60  years,  to  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Greece  endeavored  to  organize  an 
army  and  a  financial  system.  The  dis- 
solved battalion  of  Philhelleiusts  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  Greek  regiment 
Mavrocordato  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  land  forces.  The  minister  of  die  ma- 
rine (Orlandi,  a  Hydriot)  organized  the 
navy,  which  consisted,  m  1823,  of  403 
sail,  vrith  cannon.  The  largest  (the  Her- 
cules) carried  26  ffuns.  The  rich  Hydri- 
ot Miaulis  was  admiral;  Manuel  Turn- 
basis  of  Hydra,  George  Demitracci  of 
Spezzia,  and  Nicolas  Apoistolos  of  Ipsara, 
vice-adxnirals.  A  Greek  order,  of  merit 
(a  light  blue  cross)  was  established.  The 
financial  department  met  with  sreat  diffi- 
culties every  where,  particukuny  on  the 
islands.  The  disputes  of  the  government 
with  the  Hydriot  navarchs,on  the  sub- 
ject of  arrears  of  pa^  and  the  booty  of  Na- 
Sili,  which  the  capitani  were  unwilling  to 
vide  with  the  isCuiderB,  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  naval  operations.  The  Greek  fleet, 
ho  wever^sained  a  victory  (March  22, 1823) 
over  an  £§;yptian  flotilla  destined  for  Can- 
dia ;  but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  Turkish  troops;  and  the  daring 
expeditions  of  the  Ipsariots  and  Samiots 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  without 
important  results.  When  the  fleet  of  the 
capudan  pacha  finally  appeared,  in  June, 
the  Greek  ships  retireid,  and  supplied  Ca- 
risto  and  Negropont  in  Eubcea,  Patras, 
Coron  and  M^on  in  the  Morea,  and  Le- 
paiito,  with  fiesh  troops  and  provisions. 
The  land  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  now 
systenuticaUy  distributed.  Mavrocordato 
was  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  He  had 
prevented  the  trial  of  Colocotroni,  who  was 
accused  of  treachery,  and  won  over  that 
capitano  by  promotmg  his  election  to  the 
vice-presidency  and  to  the  post  of  second  in 
command.  Of  the  forces,  the  command 
in  chief  in  Western  Hellas  was  given  to 
the  Suliot  Marco  Botzaris;  in  Eastern 
Hellas  Ulysses  commanded.  The  Suliots 
were  fiuthful  and  trusty  allies.  The  Alba- 
nian tribes,  who  had  caused  the  defeat  of 
Omer  Vrione  by  their  desertion  of  hin^ 
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were  less  to  be  relied  on.  These  tribes 
mM  themselyes  to  the  highest  bidder; 
some  bands  accepted  the  offen  of  the 
pacha  of  Scutari,  who  marched  against 
the  Greeks  in  18^  The  insuirection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Thessaly  had 
obliged  Mehemed  Pacha  (the  murderer  of 
Ali),  the  second  successor  of  the  seraskier 
Khun^d,  who  had  collected  the  ruins 
of  Khurshid's  army  after  the  defeat  at  La- 
rissa,  to  retreat  fit>m  the  southern  port  of 
Thessaly.  In  his  rear,  Saloniki  and  Seres 
were  threatened  by  the  Greek  officer  Dia- 
mantis,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
psninsula  of  Cassandra  (Feb.  23,  1823). 
But  the  troops  from  Rumelja  soon  drove 
him  back.  The  army  under  the  seras- 
kier of  Rumelia  (25,000  strong),  after  five 
months'  preparation,  finally  opened  the 
campaign,  in  June,  fit>m  Larissa.  It  ad- 
vanced with  caution,  in  two  masses,  to- 
wards Livadio.  But  the  Greeks,  tmder 
Mavromichalis  and  Mavrocordato,  instead 
of  waiting  for  them  behind  the  isthmus, 
took  a  {jositran  near  Megoio,  and  Ooloco- 
troni  received  a  command  over  the  fbrces 
of  UlvBses  and  Niketas,  with  whose  bands 
ihe  Peloponneflian  army  united  near  Pla- 
tteo.  From  this  place  they  advanced 
ogainst  the  enemy,  towards  the  end  of 
June.  After  some  nffhting  in  detail,  Ulys- 
ses defeated  one  of  the  main  bodies  of  die 
Tnrks,  under  Mehemet  Pacha,  at  Ther- 
mopy  Lb.  He  then  joined  the  army  under 
Oolocotroni,  who  attacked  (July  7)  the 
Tuikish  camp  near  the  monosterv  of  St 
Luke  (between  the  cities  of  Thebes  and 
Livadia),  which  was  captured  by  Ulysses 
and  Niketas,  after  a  bloody  fight  The 
Turks  retreated  with  great  loss.  Ulysses 
overtook  them  (July  17),  ond  routed  them 
in  the  plains  of  Cheronea.  But  the  seras- 
kier collected  new  forces,  and  advanced 
again,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Jussuf  and 
Omer  Vrione,  supported  by  the  fleet  of  the 
capudan  pacha,  off  Patros,  were  destined 
to  odvonce  on  Missolonffhi,and  the  pacha 
of  Scutari  was  to  enter  Sie  Morea  through 
Western  Greece,  by  Vrachori,  Vonitza  and 
Salona.  But  the  attack  of  tlie  seraskier 
on  Volos  and  the  peninsula  of  Tricon 
ftiled ;  JussufS  march  was  delayed  by  the 
desertion  of  8000  Albanians,  and  the  van- 
guard of  the  pacha  of  Scutari  fwho,  with 
90,000  men,  partly  Albonians,  had  occu- 
pied the  heights  of  Agrapha,  and  threat- 
ened iGtolia)  was  surprised  at  midnight 
(Aug.  20, 1893),  in  the  camo  of  Carpinissi, 
bjr  Marco  Botzaria  Whilst  the  moun- 
taineers, ftom  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  at- 
tacked the  camp  on  four  sides,  on  a  signal 
given  by  Botzoris,  the  breve  commander 


himself  penetrated,  with  500  Buliott,  to 
the  tent  of  the  pacha ;  but,  at  the  moment 
of  making  the  pacha  of  ]>elvino  prisoner, 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  his 
brother  Constantine  completed  the  victoiy. 
The  Turks  lost  all  their  ortiileiy  and  bag- 
gage, and  the  dying  Marco  exchiimed,  at 
me  moment  of  victoiy,  *<  Could  a  Suliot 
leader  die  a  nobler  death  ?^  The  Alba- 
nians of  the  pacha  dispersed ;  he  himself 
returned  to  Scutari,  in  cons^uence  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Montenegrins  to  the 
Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turkisli 
fleet,  again  having  the  plague  on  board, 
left  (Aug.  90)  the  gulf  of  Patras,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Archipelago,  avoided  the 
Greek  islands,  delivered  Saloniki  from  its 
blockade,  and  returned,  in  October,  to  the 
Dardanelles,  after  a  few  indecisive  en- 
gagements with  the  Greeks.  But  bloody 
Quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  Hy- 
riots  and  Spezziots,  relative  to  the  divis- 
ion of  the  booty  taken  from  some  vessels. 
While  Livadia  and  the  Morea  were  threat- 
ened, the  inhabitaints  of  Athens  had  fled 
to  the  island  of  Salamis ;  but  Gvouras  still 
maintained  possession  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  members  of  government,  with  the 
deliberative  council,  were  also  at  Salamis, 
fiiom  whence  they  returned  to  Argos  in 
November,  1823.  Mavrocordato  ccmduct- 
ed  a  division  of  the  Hydriot  fleet  to  tiio 
gulf  of  Leponto,  in  Novemb^,  and  com- 
pelled the  Barbery  fleet,  which  was  block- 
ading Missolongiii,  to  withdrew.  The 
Acrocorinthus  wos  taken,  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  last 
attack  of  Jussuf  Pacha,  supported  bv  Mus- 
tapha  Pacha,  on  AnatoHco  and  Missolonghi, 
where  Andreas  Metaza  commanded,  en- 
tirelv  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
of  Mustapha  in  November,  1823.  Mustapha 
Pacha  retreated  to  Yanina.  The  campaign 
was  finished;  but  the  partisan  warcontmued 
in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  Greek  ves- 
sels advonced  as  for  as  the  gulf  of  Smyr- 
na. The  Porte,  though  much  exhausted, 
still  hod  greater  resource  for  the  next 
campaign  (1824)  than  the  Greeks.  The 
peace  with  Peraa  (concluded  July  28, 
1823),  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
rebellious  pacha  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  en- 
abled the  rorte  to  send  into  Greece  the 
troops  from  Asia,  and  those  previouslv 
stationed  in  Moldavia  and  Wakcliio,  which 
were  now  evacuated.  In  Constantinople, 
the  influence  of  the  janizaries  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  divan  had  ceased    By  the 

*  Marco  Botxaris,  a  Suliot,  lerved  in  the 
French  amy^  reUiroed  in  1890  to  Epinis,  where 
Ali  Pacha  restored  Soli  to  hira,  that  he  might 
"  n  against  the  Porte. 
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aj^poimmem  of  Galib  Pacba  as  grand- 
Tizier  (the  fifth  since  1831),  and  of  Sadik 
as  leis  efiendi,  in  December,  1823,  the 
more  moderate  party  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency. On  the  other  hand,  the  diasen- 
siona  among  the  Greeks  daily  increased. 

A  Rusman  char^  (Tcffaires  in  Constan- 
tinople, Mr.  de  Mmziaky,  tried  to  restore, 
in  January,  1624,  the  connexions  between 
the  cabinet  of  St  Petersbui^  and  the  Porte, 
which  had  been  broken  off  since  1821. 
The  principal  subject  of  negotiation  was 
the  complete  evacuation  of  me  two  prin- 
cipalities of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  by 
the  Turkish  troops,  m  conformity  with 
the  treaties  of  Kuiuardgi,  Jaasy  and  Bu- 
charest. The  British  ambassador,  lord 
Strangfbrd,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio, 
the  baron  von  Ottenfels,  supported  tlie 
demands  of  Russia.  Lord  Strangford  was 
treated  with  great  regard  by  the  rorte ;  for 
it  vras  owing  to  British  influence  that  the 
Porte  had  been  able  to  conclude  its  last 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of  Persia 
(Jan.  28, 1824).  But  the  support  which 
certain  societies  in  England,  and  indi- 
viduals, like  lord  Byron,  had  given  the 
Greeks^  by  means  of  loans,  by  send- 
ing arms,  and  by  asrastance  in  person, 
made  the  Porte  indignant;  and  it  re- 
quired (April  9),  that  the  British  govern- 
ment should  forbid  their  subjects  to  take 
any  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  British  officers  who 
had  fought  under  the  Greek  standard,  hod 
been  recalled  to  England.  The  good  un- 
derstanding with  Russia  appeared  still 
more  complete,  when  a  great  number  of 
neutral  transport  ships,  Russian,  Austrian 
and  othera,  were  hired  by  the  capudan 
micha,  who  sailed,  April  28,  out  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  destroy  Ipsara  and  Samoa. 
At  the  same  time.  Dervish,  pacha  of 
Widden,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Ottoman  troops,  received  an  order  to  en- 
ter the  Morea,  whilst  the  pacha  of  Negro- 
pont,  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  Omer 
Vrione  (who  was  afterwards  pacha  of 
Salooiki),  were  to  open  the  campaign  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greece.  The  Forte  had 
succeeded,  too,  in  inducing  Alohammed 
Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  send  from 
his  troops,  which  had  Oeen  trained  in  the 
European  discipline  by  French  officers, 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  his  son,  besides  a  fleet  with 
tran^KHt  sldps,  consistiug  of  hired  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  Spanish  and  Italian  vessels, 
to  assist  the  gnuid-signior  in  reducing  the 
Greeks  to  submission.  A  fire  in  Cairo 
delayed,  for  some  months,  the  departure  uf 
this  expedition.    In  the  mean  time,  after 


the  glorious  issue  of  the  oampaigns  of  1893, 
dissensions  had  broken  out  anew  in  Gt^oeee.  < 
The  party  of  Mavrocordato,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  heads  of  the  /felot- 
niay  was  composed  of  Hvdriot  merchants, 
and  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  na- 
tion. It  endeavored  to  establish  an  oixlerly 
and  legal  odministration,  and  to  regulate 
the  finances.  Mavrocordato  was  presi- 
dent  of  the  legislative  body ;  but,  retiring 
from  the  military  party,  which  had  the 
preponderance  in  the  Morea,  he  went 
towards  Western  Greece.  The  hoods  of 
thcu  miMtary  parw,  the  ci^itani,  appeared 
to  wish  to  take  the  places  of  the  former 
Turkish  pachas,  and  oppressors  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  this 
party  was  Oolocotroni,  who,  through  the 
&me  of  his  victories  (in  1822),  was  the 
most  powerful  in  the  executive  council. 
From  Tripolizza,  in  the  midst  of  the  pen- 
insula, his  jfiiction  extended  itself  on  all 
sides.  Panes,  his  son,  commanded  at 
Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania!  the  seat  of 
govenuneut.  The  garrison  of  the  Acroco- 
rinthus  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  that 
bold,  proud  and  rich  general  After  Oo- 
locotroni, came  Mavromichalis,  formerly 
bev  of  the  Mainots,  and  now  the  nomi- 
nal president  of  the  executive  council. 
Ne^ris,  the  former  minister  of  foreign 
afuirs,  had  joined  Ulysses,  who  main- 
tained himself  in  Athens  and  Eastern 
Greece,  almost  independently  of  the  cen- 
tral govemmenu  These  capitani  raised, 
without  regard  to  rules  and  orders,  all 
that  they  wanted  for  themselves  and  dieir 
soldiers;  so  that  only  in  the  marine  at 
Hydra,  and  in  Westem  Greece,  where 
Mavrocordato  commanded,  a  well  ordered 
government  was  maintained.  In  Misso- 
longhi,  lord  Byron  was  taking  an  active 
part.  He  and  colonel  Stanhope  organ- 
ized the  ardllery.  Byron  himself  estab- 
lished schools  and  printing-offices.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  legislative  senate  at  Kranidi 
(on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Ai^- 
lis)  endeavored  to  check  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  executive  council. 
The  report  of  the  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  president,  Mavromichalis,  and 
other  counsellors  (Dec.  31, 1823^  disclosed 
such  striking  instances  of  arbitrary  and 
selfish  conduct,  that  the  senate  dissolved 
the  existing  executive  council,  and  named, 
as  the  members  of  the  new,  the  Hydriot 
George  Conduriotti  as  president,  and  the 
Spezziot  Panajotis  Botassis  as  vice-presi- 
dent Both  were  good  patriots,  and  the 
most  influential  men  of  their  islands,  but 
without  disdnguiahed  talents  Jolm  Co- 
letti  was  the  third,  and  Nicholas  Londos 
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the  fourth  member.  The  fifth  place, 
which  AnagDoetis  Spiliotakis  received  af- 
terward^ had  been  destined  for  Coloco- 
troni,  who,  notwithstanding  lord  Byron's 
mediation,  jiersisted  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nise the  senate  and  tlie  executive  council. 
The  latter  now  declared  Najpioli  di  Roma^ 
nia  (March  14, 1824)  the  capital  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  the  central  government. 
But  Panos  closed  the  sates.  He  was 
therefore  treated  as  a  rebelj  and  Napoli 
invested  by  sea  and  laud.  The  garrison  of 
the  Acrocorinthns  and  several  capitapi  (Ni- 
ketas  and  others)  surrendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Colocotroni  himself  evacuated 
Tripolizza  (April  15).  Hereupon  the  sen- 
ate and  (May  22)  the  executive  govern- 
ment took  Argos  for  their  place  of  session. 
At  length,  the  acceasion  or  the  garrison  of 
the  chief  fott  of  Napoli  to  the  cause  of  the 
government,  occasioned  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  Colocotroni,  who  submitted 
^vith  all  his  followers,  under  the  security 
of  a  general  amnesty.  Panos  now  gave 
up  Napoli  and  the  citadel  Palamedes  (19th 
or  June),  to  which  the  senate  and  the  gov- 
ernment immediately  transferred  them- 
selves. A  general  amnesty  terminated  the 
'  civil  war.  During  this  time,  tlie  Greeks 
in  Western  Greece  were  laboring  to  im- 
prove the  fortifications  of  Anatouco,  and 
of  Missolonghi,  the  bulwark  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in 
^is  town  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the 
pacha  Jussuf.  The  Suliots  began  to 
commit  great  excesses,  being  excessively 
discontented  with  lord  Byron's  new  regu- 
lations, and  with  the  influence  of  foreign- 
ers in  general.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  sent  out  of  the  place.  These,  nnder 
the  guidance  of  a  certain  Karaiskaki,  took 
possession  (April  12)  of  the  fort  Wassiladi. 
The  people  took  no  port  in  this  rebellion ; 
and  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Botzaris,  Stumaris  and  Trokos,  defeated 
the  insurgents,  and  recovered  Wassiladi ; 
upon  which  the  traitore  fled  to  Omer  Vri- 
one.  This  insurrection  firustiated  the 
siege  of  Lepanto,  which  had  been  under- 
taken. Lord  Byron's  health  jsuflei^d  fix)m 
these  events,  and  he  died  after  a  sioltness 
often  days  (April  19, 1824).  Easter,  gen- 
erally a  season  of  festivity,  was  solem- 
nized by  a  general  mourning  for  21  days; 
The  heart  of  the  poet  remains  in  Misso- 
longhi, and  his  child  was  adopted  as  a 
daughter  of  Greece.  The  campaign  was 
now  to  begin.  The  Greeks  were  divided 
among  themselves.  Their  connexion  with 
England  was  broken  off,  and  the  lord 
high  commissioner  of  tlie  Ionian  Islands 
did  not  permit  tlie  money  loaned  to  be 


deposited  for  any  time  in  Zante.  The 
Turkish  eommander  also  met  with  great 
obstacles:  the  pacha  of  Saloniki  would 
not  obey ;  the  pachas  of  Scodra  and  Yani- 
na,  exhausted  by  their  late  losses,  were 
not  able  to  join  him  immediately  with 
fresh  troops.  He  remained,  therefore,  for 
more  than  a  month,  inactive  at  Larissa. 
The  capudan  pacha  attempted  a  landing 
on  the  iriand  of  Skiathos,  in  which  he 
ftiiled ;  but  he  threw  some  thousand  jani- 
zaries into  the  fortress  of  Neeropont,  where 
Ulysses  and  the  distingui^ed  Diamantis 
had  defeated  the  Turks  several  times  in 
the  winter.  Dervish  now  first  entered 
the  field.  Pacha  Bekir,who  commanded 
under  him,  was  beaten  ( Jime  1|  near  Zei- 
tuni,  by  Ulysses  and  Niketas.  But  another 
corps  joined  the  Turks  in  Negropont,and 
tbok  possession  of  the  province  of  Attica. 
Gouras,  an  officer  under  the  command  of 
Ulysses,  wbb  obliged  to  retuni  to  the  cita- 
del of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  Ish- 
mael  GHbralter,  admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  had  subdued  Candia.  The  gov- 
ernor, Tumbesis,  saved  only  a  few  of  the 
old  men,  women  and  children,  and  sent 
diem  to  Hydra.  Some  bands  of  Can- 
diots  scattered  themselves  among  the 
mountains.  Ishmael  Gibralter  then  ttn- 
dettook  the  attack  of  the  island  of  Kassos. 
The  brave  inhabitants  drove  back  the 
enemy,  June  8 ;  but  on  the  10th  they  were 
attacked  by  a  greater  force,  at  a  diflferent 
point  of  the  island,  where  they  had  not 
expected  it  Their  obstinate  resistance 
ended  in  tiieir  destruction.  The  enemy 
carried  away  immense  booty.  Whilst  this 
was  iiappeninff,  Khosru,  the  capudan 
pacha,  was  making  preparations,  on  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  for  an  attack  on  Ip- 
sara  and  Samoa.  20,000  soldiers  fix>m 
Asia,  destined  for  the  invasion,  encamped 
on  the  coast  of  Smyrna,  where,  being  un- 
furnished*'with  supplies,  they  committed 
the  greatest  ravages,  and  murdered  tlie 
defenceless  Greeks.  The  small  but  strong- 
ly fortified  rocky  island  of  Ijisara  had  made 
itself  formidable  to  the  Porte  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  vessels  and  fireships,  in  winch 
the  most  daring  of  the  islanders  carried 
terror  and  destruction  into  the  I)arda> 
nelles.  Khosru  possessed  exact  informa- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  the  island .  Ish- 
mael Pliassa,  nephew  of  the  well  known 
Ali  Pacha  of  Yanino,  commanded  under 
him  14,000^  choice  troops,  mostly  Albani- 
ans, But  *  before  Khosru  invaded  die 
island,  he  offered  pardon  and  protection 
to  the  Ipsariots  three  times.  They  reject- 
ed all  his  proposals.  5000  Greeks  and 
Albanians  took  posseenon  of  the  most  ini- 
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portant  points;  even  the  Women  prepared 
themselvee  for  the  combat.  Khosru  left 
the  shores  of  Mitylene  ear^  on  July  3d, 
with  two  ships  of  die  line,  six  frigates^  ton 
correttes,  several  briss  and  galliots,  a  great 
number  of  newly-built  gun-boats,  and 
more  than  80  European  transport-shins. 
His  fleet  surrounded  the  island.  The 
inen-of-wtr  began  to  fire  upon  the  town 
and  the  forts.  Whilst  the  principal  at- 
tack appeared  to  be  made  here,  a  landing 
was  effected  on  the  opposite  coast,  upon  a 
sandy  point  of  land,  where  an  Albanese 
betttlion,  under  the  tndtor  Goda,  deserted 
the  battery,  after  a  short  resistance.  The 
Turks  took  by  storm  the  heights  back  of 
the  city.  They  were  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves  there.  The  primates  and 
ephori  had  the  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren put  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor. Some  vessels  sunk,  others  were 
taken  by  the  Turks.  Some  fugitives  were 
received  by  two  French  frigates ;  the  rest 
eai^ped,  tmder  the  guidance  of  Apostolis, 
to  Hydra.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cl^  was 
attacked  on  all  rades ;  the  Greeks  K>ught 
fi^m  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house ; 
the  work  of  destrucdon  was  kept  up 
through  the  whole  night  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4,  they  held  only  two  small 
ft»rtB  and  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas. 
After  a  hard  struffgle,  these  brave  men 
resolved  to  die  all  together  in  fheir  last 
fort,  Tabia.  While  the  Turks  were  storm- 
ine  the  walls,  they  set  fire  to  the  mine, 
vraich  had  been  prepared ;  the  earth  shook, 
and  Ipsara  became  the  grave  of  its  own 
heroes  and  the  conquerors.  This  blow 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  The 
people  and  the  authorities  rose  up  for 
united  resistance.  Hydm  and  Spezzia 
manned  their  ships.  Ipsara  was  retaken 
by  the  brave  Miaulis  (July  15)^  and  the 
shine  there  saved.  The  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed by  inferior  forces  at  Samoe,  Cos 
and  Chioe ;  he  suf&red  some  loss  at  Can- 
dia,  and  the  Greeks  opposed  him  at  St.Ru- 
mili,Ti7piti,MirabeiroandLassidl.  Equal 
snceess  attended  the  Greeks  upon  the 
main  land.  Gouras  conquered  the  barba- 
rians at  Marathon.  The  Turkish  psneral- 
in-cbief,  Dervish  Pacha,  beaten  m  July, 
August  and  September,  at  Gravia,  at  Am- 
}^ni»in  the  province  of  Phocis,  retreated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  baggage,  to  Laziiea. 
His  plan  of  joining  Omer  Vrione,  at  Salo- 
na,  vras  thus  whol^  defeated.  In  Westem 
Greece,  Mavrocordato's  vigorous  meas- 
ures firustrated  all  the  plans  of  the  bold 
and  artful  Omer  Vrione,  who  had  invaded, 
fi>r  the  third  time,  Acaroania  and  iGtolia. 
The  (jkeeks  then  undertook  the  offensive, 


and  pressed  upon  Arta.  In  tlie  mean 
tiin6,  the  authorities  at  Nauplia  made  loud 
complaints  against  the  agents  of  some 
Christian  powers  in  the  Archipelago,  who 
kindled  the  flame  of  discord,  and  checked 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless,  order  was  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  Grecian  govern- 
ment The  taxes  were  raised  according 
to  a  just  distribution,  and  the  public  lands 
regularly  leased.  The  public  credit  was 
confirmed  by  a  loan.  Trade  again  re- 
vived, and  tlie  Greek  flag  was  to  be  seen 
in  Ancona,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  even 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  gov- 
ernment began  again  to  omnize  an  avmy 
according  to  the  rules  of  European  disci- 
pline. The  French  military  code  was 
introduced  in  Greece.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  received  a  fixed  character. 
A  lower  court  of  justice  and  a  court 
of  appeals  were  held  at  Missolonghi. 
The  discussions  before  the  courts  were 
public.  Freedom  of  the  .press  was  every 
where  allowed.  Four  newspapers  ap- 
peared twice  a  week: — ^in  Missolonghi, 
the  Grecian  Chronicle  and  the  Telegraph ; 
at  Hydra,  the  Friend  of  Law  (the  oflScial 
paper) ;  and  at  Athena,  the  t^phemerides. 
Education  was  also  provided  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  second  part  of  the  bloody 
campaign  began.  The  Egyptian  fleet  set 
sail  fiiom  Alexandria,  Julv  19,  comprising 
9  frigateS)  14  corvettes,  40  brigs  and  galli- 
ots, and  240  transports,  with  18,000  land 
forces.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  to  bring  re- 
inibreements  to  Candia,  and  then  invade 
the  Morea.  The  Greek  sovemment  had 
put  themselves  in  a  hostile  position  with 
regard  to  the  European  poweist  llie 
secretary  of  state,  Rhodios,  in  a  letter  to 
Canning,  declined  the  proposal  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land, through  their  lord  hi^  commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  air  Frederic  Adam, 
forced  the  Greek  government  to  revoke 
(September  15)  the  "proclanuition  issued 
June  7,  in  which  they  treated  the  Euro- 
pean transports  employed  by  the  enemy, 
not  as  neutral,  but  hostile  vessels.  The 
Greek  government  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  they  complained  greatly  of  the 
shamefiil  avarice  of  the  Christian  mer- 
chants, yrho  violated  so  openly  the  law  of 
neutrali^,  m  fiivor  of  the  Turks.  The 
English  government  then  acknowledged 
the  right  of  blockade,  property  exercised 
b^  the  Greek  government,  and  the  Aus- 
trian internuncio  issued  a  command  to  the 
consuls  of  his  ffovemment  to  prevent  all 
letting  out  of  ships  contraiy  to  the  neu- 
trality.    Some  UhristiiBm  captains,  how- 
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ever,  partioularly  the  Frencli,  did  sub- 
sequently let  their  ehiiw  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  carried  Christian  captives  n^m 
Greece  as  slaves  to  Africa — a  proceedins 
which  was  denounced  in  the  French 
chamber  of  peers  (18261  by  Chateaubri- 
fmd,  and  then  profajbitea  by  law.  Mean- 
while, the  Egyptian  and  the  Turkish  £eet 
united  in  the  gulf  of  Bodroun  (Septem- 
ber 4),  and  some  battles  were  now  rought 
with  the  Greek  fleet  The  batde  at  Naxos 
(September  10|  lasted  the  whole  day.  It 
was,  perhaps,  tne  first  durinff  the  war  that 
deserved  the  name  of  a  naval  engagement 
The  intrepid  Kai^aris  blew  up,  with  his 
fire-ships,  an  Esyi^n  frigate  of  44  guns, 
and  a  brig.  The  Greeks  lost  ten  small 
ahips.  At  length,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
broke  off  tlie  engagement,  and  retired  to 
Mitylene,  with  Uie  loss  of  several  trans- 
port-ships. Khosru  then  turned  back  to 
Constantinople,  with  15  sail,  and  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to  the 
gulf  of  Bodroun.  He  supplied  the  islands 
anew  ^vith  troops  and  provisions,  particu- 
lariy  Candia,  which  his  father  alr^y  re- 

rled  as  apart  of  his  viceroyalw.  Miau- 
soon  after  attacked  him  on  Candia. 
Ibrahim  lost  a  frigate,  10  small  vessels, 
and  15  transport-sliips.  Weakened  by 
the  plague,  which  had  ai^)eared  on  board 
the  ships,  he  drew  back  to  the  harbor  of 
Rhodes,  where  the  weU  known  admiral 
Ishmael  Gibndter  died.  His  plan  of  at- 
tacking the  Morea  wns  frustrated  for  this 
year.  Ailer  such  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  the  insolent  ambition  of 
the  mUitaiy  faction  once  more  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  peninsula.  When 
the  elections  for  the  third  term  of  the 
government  began,  in  October,  the  execu- 
tiye  council  at  Napoli  di  Romania  con- 
sisted of  63  members.  Mavrocordato  re- 
signed his  place  as  president  of  the  senate, 
and  Panuzzo  Notaras  became  his  succes- 
sor. Colocotroni  and  his  followers  were 
disappointed  in  the  choice  of  the  execu- 
tive counciL  The  former  membeis  were 
reelected.  But  unfortunate  events  checked 
the  activity  of  the  government  A  con- 
tagious fever  broke  out  in  Napoli,  of 
which  the  vice-president,  Botassis^  and 
Manuel  Tumbasis,  died*  The  presadeDt, 
Conduriotti,  went,  therefore,  to  Hydra. 
At  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  arose  (No- 
vember, 1824).  Colocotroni  had  openly 
declared  against  the  reelection  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  had  drawn  the  mili- 
tary commanders  to  his  side.  The  gener- 
als KanellaSjPapaganopulos,  Andreas  Lon- 
dos  and  Notarapinos  immediately  left  the 
siege  of  Patras,  which  had  been  intrusted 


to  them.  Their  troops  dispersed.  They, 
with  their  followens,  placed  themselves 
under  the  insui^nt  standard  at  Tripo- 
lizza,  where  Panes  Colocotroni  took  the 
command  of  them.  Conduriotti  then 
turned  back  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (De- 
cember 9),  and  summoned  Gouras,  Tassos 
and  other  commanders,  from  Attica  t6 
Corinth.  Coletti  received  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  Christoe  and  Maurogeni  appear- 
ed before  Tripolizza.  The  rebels  were 
beaten  in  several  batdes.  Panes  Coloco- 
troni fell,  and  his  followers  were  dis- 
persed. The  well  knovm  Amazon  Bobo- 
lina,  a  follower  of  Colocoti^ni,  fell  bv  the 
dagger  of  a  Greek,  as  it  is  said,  the  lover 
of  her  daughter,  whose  hand  she  had 
refused  him.  Ulysses,  who  had  formed  a 
secret  union  with  the  Tuiks  at  Negropont, 
was  defeated  by  Gouras,  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  a  tower,  built  by  himself 
for  the  defence  of  Athens.  In  attempting 
to  escape  fit>m  it,  he  fell  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  killed.  Colocotroni,  the  ftther, 
saw  himself  deserted  by  all,  and  surren- 
dered in  December,  1824.  The  other 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  fled  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Some  surrendered ;  others  were 
seized  and  (together  with  the  elder  Coloco- 
troni) carried  to  a  convent,  where  tliey 
were  judged  by  a  commission.  The  Mainot 
bey  rietro  Mavromichalis  was  acquitted. 
The  government  now  labored  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  armies  by  law,  and 
made  preparations  to  invest  Patras,  Ma- 
don  and  Coron  anew.  Omer  Vrione 
entered  into  a  negotiation  viritli  the  Greeks^ 
but  it  was  broken  ofif  (1825^  and  he  re- 
ceived the  pachalic  of  Saloniki.  The  dte- 
astrous  issue  of  the  campaisn  of  1824,  by 
sea  and  land,  excited  in  Constantinople 
again  the  hatred  and  anger  of  the  fac- 
tious. Hussein  Aga,  commander  q£  the 
troops  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  a^  of  the 
janizaries,  the  mufti,  and  Janib  Eflfendi  (a 
man  76  yean  of  age,  the  most  obsti- 
nate follower  of  the  old  Ottoman  policy), 
united  for  the  ruin  of  the  grand-vizier. 
This  fiiction  would  permit  no  und  of  inter- 
vention of  the  Christian  powers  in  die 
internal  af&irs  of  the  Porte,  and  demanded 
loudly  that,  before  the  Porte  evacuated  the 
two  principalities,  Rusna  should  restore 
the  fortresses  in  Asia.  The  grand-signior 
saw  himself  obliged  ta  dismiss  the  grand- 
vizier,  GhaUb  Pacha,  who  was  universally 
esteemed,  althoush  not  very  enei|;etic. 
His  successor,  Meliemet  Selim,  pacha  of 
Silistria,  was  a  creature  of  Janib  Effendi. 
Hitherto,  the  Ekiglisli  envoy  had  urged 
the  evacuation  of  the  principalities ;  but, 
being  put  off  continually  with  promises, 
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he  at  last  left  Coostaotiiiople  (Oct  18, 
1824V,  haviDjjr  shortly  before  effected  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Porte 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  obtained 
some  commercial  privileges.     He  went, 
the  following  year,  as  Britifidi  minister  to 
Petersbuig.      The  Porte  felt  constantly 
more  sensibly  the  consequences  of  the 
war.    It  lost  the  revenue  wnich  had  come 
irom  the  provinces  in  rebellion.     The 
tribute  which   the    Peloponnesus  alone 
used  to  pay,  amounted  yearly  to  35,000,000 
Turkish  piastres.     The  grand-vizier  de- 
termined to  lay  an  extraordinary  tax  of 
13,000,000  piastres  upon  Moldavia  and 
Walacfaia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  same  since  1821.    Most 
of  the  boyards  withdrew  themselves  by 
flight    In  vain  the  hospodars  represented 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  provinces, 
which  could  hardly  play  the  custoroarv 
tribute.    The  Turkish  commanders  took 
away  all  the  money  and  other  valuables 
which  they  found  in  the  public  treasuries 
or  among  the  possessions  of  the  rich. 
Some  Turkish  troops  now  withdrew  Grom 
the  provinces,  ana  Minziacky,  who  ap- 
peared as  the  Russian  a^nt,  aimounced 
the  approach  of  a  Russian  ambassador, 
the  marquis  de  Ribeaupierre,  with  fidl 
powers;   but  new  troops  soon  marched 
again  into  the  principalities ;  for  more  than 
100,000  Russian  soldiers  remained  on  the 
frontiera,  ready  for  instant  service.    The 
campaign  of  1825  was  opened  in  the 
Morea  by  the  landing  of  Ibrahim  Pachti. 
Reschid  Pacha  besieged  Mii»olonghi  at 
the  same  tim6,  and  3ie  capudan  pacha 
^dided  both  by  his  fleet.     While  these 
dangeis  threatened  Greece,  her  ruin  was 
accelerated  by  the   capitani.      Ibrahim 
Pacha,  before  mentioned,  was  pennitted 
to  land  (Feb.  22, 1825),  with  4500  men,  be- 
tween Coron  andModon,and  was  strength- 
ened in  the  beginning  of  Mareh,  so  that 
Ins  force  amounted  to  12,000  men.  Hisar- 
my,owing  to  thehr  European  tacticB,French 
leaden,  Sie  use  of  bayonets,  and  a  disci- 
plined davalry,  was  far  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  undisciplined  host  of  Turks. 
Thus  Ibrahim  began  the  siege  of  Navarino, 
the  key  of  the  interior  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
In  vain  Miaulis  attacked  with  his  fleet 
that  of  the  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the 
I2th  of  May,  when  he  burned  an  Egyp- 
tian frigate,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs  and 
many  transport-ships.    In  vain  Mavrocor- 
datodid  every  thing, by  personal ex|K>sure, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of 
Navarino,  which  was  reduced  to  extremi- 
ty. Conduriotti  found  no  obedience  as  he 
approached  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 


The  inactivity  of  the  capitani,  who  would 
give  no  aid  to  the  Hydnots  and  the  gov- 
ernment, was  the  cause  of  the  capitulation 
of  Navarino ;  after  which  Ibrahim  pressed 
on,  without  resistance,  to  Tripotizza.  In 
this  danger,  the  government  saw  them- 
selves compelled  to  pardon  the  old  Coloco- 
troni,  and,  afler  receivuig  a  solemn  prom- 
ise of  fidelity  from  him,  to  give  him  the 
command  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ^bia 
happened  in  the  last  of  May,  1825.  In 
the  mean  time,  Reschid  Pacha  fon^  his 
way  into  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  after  he 
had  beaten  the  (Greeks  at  Salona.  April 
22,  the  third  siege  of  Missolonghi  and 
Anatolico  began.  The  capudan  pacha 
did  not  arrive  sufficiently  soon  to  support 
the  atuick  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  He  lost 
several  ships  in  May,  near  capo  dH^ro, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Greek  admii^ 
Sactouri,  and  reached  Modon  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Ibrahim  had  already 
taken  Calamata,  and  occupied  TripoKzza, 
which  the  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  sel 
on  fire.  He  pressed  on,  destroying  every 
things  and  reached  even  Argos.  Napoli 
di  Romania  itself  was  threatened  by  him. 
But,  after  the  battle  of  the  mills,  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  capital,  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  back  to  Tripotizza,  in 
the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  from  Coioco- 
tronl's  army.  This  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  his  enterprises.  Not  one  Greek 
villape  obeyed  his  command  to  submit  and 
receive  his  protection^  so  that  he  laid  waste 
every  thing,  put  to  death  the  men,  and  sent 
the  women  and  children  as  slaves  to 
Egypt  In  the  defence  of  MiflBokMigh^ 
the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  appeared  more 
clearly  than  ever.  The  gamson  refused 
every  exhortation  to  surrender.  Noto 
Botzaris  stood  first  among  the  brave.  The 
Turks,  with  35,000  hmd  forces  and  4000 
sea  forces,  were  wholly  defeated  (Aug.  2, 
1825),  after  a  contest  which  lasted  seveial 
days.  The  Turks  lost  9000  men.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle,  Miauhs  arrived,  burned 
several  Turkish  ships,  and  forced  the  fleet 
to  retire.  The  siege  was  raised  Oct.  12, 
1825,  four  months  and  a  half  after  the 
opening  of  the  trenches.  Ibrahim  Pacha 
spread  more  and  more  widely  the  teiror 
of  his  arms.  The  government  found  it- 
self in  great  danger.  It  had  lost,  almost 
entirely,  the  confidence  of  the  auxiliaiy 
societies,  even  in  England,  l)ecause  the 
money  fixim  the  English  loan  had  not 
been  properly  laid  out.  The  English 
party  then  exercised  much  influence  over 
the  Greek  government,  through  their  sec- 
retary of  state,  Mavrocordato ;  and,  after 
an  interview  with  the  British  commo- 
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dore  (HaiiiiIton)»  they  detemmied  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  England. 
But  before  the  Greek  deputy  arrived  in 
London,  the  British  govemmeut  (Sept  30, 
1^25)  issued  a  decided  declaration  of  neu- 
trally. The  whole  state  of  European 
politics  forbade  any  single  power  m>m 
promising  direct  intervention.  Yet  the 
English  government  permitted  their  con- 
sul at  Alexandria  to  forbid  Britisli  sliips  to 
carry  anmiunition  from  Egypt  to  Greece 
for  the  assistance  of  the  pachas.  England 
even  seemed  to  recognise  the  right  of 
search  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  The 
English  declaration  of  neutrality  appeased 
the  divan,  and  the  neW  Euglisu  ambassa- 
dor (Stratford  Canning)  set  out,  at  last, 
upon  a  journey  to  Constantinople;  but  he 
stopped  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  had 
an  interview  (Januaiy,  1826)  \nth  Mavro- 
cordato,  and  other  Greek  statesmen,  at 
Hydra,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  the 
general  state  of  affairs.  He  then  went 
to  Smvma,  and  sailed  from  that  place 
through  the  Dardanelles  (Januaiy  15),  and 
arrived  at  Constantinople  in  the  last  of 
Febniaiy.  About  this  time  (March,  1826), 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinary ai  St  Peterwur^,  and  lord  Strang- 
ford,  then  resident  minister  there  (who 
had  formerly  been  minister  to  Constanti- 
nople), discussed  the  aficurs  of  Greece 
with  the  Russian  cabinet ;  for,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1825,  the  idea  of  restoring 
independence  to  the  Greek  states  seemed 
to  be  gaining  strengdi  in  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean cabinets.  The  unsuccessful  issue 
orthe  Turkish-Egyptian  campaign,  begun 
under  such  fevorable  auspices,  contrib- 
uted much  to  this.  The  capudan  pacha 
liad  received  the  command  of  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  at  the  end  of  August,  m  Alexan- 
dria, where  the  brave  Kanaris  (August  10| 
had,  with  three  fire-ships,  in  vain  forcea 
his  way  into  the  harbor,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet;  the 
nacha  had  also  landed  friesh  troops  at 
Navarino  (Auffust  5) ;  he  had  afterwards 
directed  his  enbrts  against  MiB8olonghi,in 
order  to  invest  this  place  on  the  sea  side. 
Reschid  Pacha  thus  began,  in  connexi<m 
with  Ibrahim,  a  winter  campaign.  Yet 
this  did  not  eflect  any  thing  decisive. 
The  affiiirs  of  Greece  appeared  to  be 
hastening  to  rum.  The  Greek  fleet  (73 
men-of-war  and  23  fire-ships)  arrived  too 
late  before  Navarino.  The  government 
had  hardly  6000  men  under  arms.  The 
capitani  squandered  the  money  with  which 
they  were  to  provide  troops.  General 
Roche,  manager  of  the  French  committee 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  worked 


ly  and  secretly  against  the  measures 
of  the  English  party,  which  had  the  upper 
hand  in  the  government  The  members 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  executive  council 
had  no  confidence  in  each  other.  The  sec- 
retary of  state,  Mavrocordato,  who  labored, 
with  litde  aid  but  that  of  his  own  foresight 
and  prudence,  to  maintain  order,  was,  for 
this  reason,  held  in  ill  will  ^  aU  parties, 
and  had  litde  influence.  The  islanders 
presented  the  last  bulwark  for  the  defence 
of  the  Mocea,  but  were  obliged  also  to 
provide  for  their  own  security.  Notwith- 
standing this,  their  fleet  succeeded  in  en- 
tering MisBoIongfai  (November  24),  now 
besieged  for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  pro- 
viding it  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
after  the  garrison  had  again  repulsed  an 
attack  m^e  by  sea  and  land.  At  the 
same  time,  Gouras  had  advanced  firom 
Livadia  to  Saloua,  and  had  expelled  the 
Tiu-ks  from  this  important  point  (Novem- 
ber 7),  after  which  he  attacked  Reschid 
Pacha's  besieging  army  in  the  rear.  A 
body  of  troops,  a&>,  sent  by  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha acainst  Cforinth,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  Niketas.  Hereupon  the  provisional 
ffovemment,  in  December,  1825,  called 
for  a  voluntary  contribution  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  new  naval  force  at  Hydra,  in 
order  to  save  Missolonghi.  Strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  these  vessels,  Miaulis 
appeared,  in  January,  1826,  in  the  waters 
of  Missolonghi,  and  successfully  encoun- 
tered the  capudan  pacha  on  the  8di  of 
this  month.  In  the  mean  time,  Reschid 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha  ^ere  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  siege.  Ibrahim,  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Morea,  had  taken  possession 
of  Patras  with  this  view,  after  the  brave 
JusBuf  Pacha  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Aidin  (Magnesia)  in  Natolia.  The 
capudan  pacha  appeared  anew  before 
Missolongni  The  attempts  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  to  supply  it  again  with  provisions  and 
ammunition  fiiiled;  the  capudan  pacha 
(Januaiy  27)  summoned  the  authorities 
of  the  town  to  surrender,  if  they  did  not 
wish  the  place  to  be  taken  1^  storm. 
They  refused  the  ofler.  Soon  after,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  fleets, 
in  the  gulf  d*  Patras,  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  January,  when  the  Greek  fire-sliips, 
under  Kanaris,  destroyed  a  frigate  and 
many  small  vessels.  The  capudan  pa- 
cha soon  gave  up  his  command,  after  a 
disagreement  witn  Ibrahim  Pacha  (who 
had  desired  his  recall  by  the  divan),  and 
went  by  land  from  Yanina  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  consequence  of  that  battle,  tlie 
Greeks  succeeded  in  ftmiishing  Misso- 
longhi witli  provisions  and  ammunidon« 
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sufficient  for  a  few  weeks.  A  later  attempt 
(February  12)  was  fhistrated  by  the  Tiuk- 
ifih-Egyptiaxi  fleet  CommiaBionetB  were 
sent,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  from  the 
divan  to  Greece.  Hubbdi  Bey  and  Ned- 
Bchib  Eflfendi  (the  agent  of  the  viceroy 
of  Bgypt)  entered  the  camp  at  Missolon- 
ghi,  to  await  the  &11  of  this  place,  and 
to  take  their  meamires  according  to  circum* 
8tance&  Soon  after,  Reschid  Pacha  left 
Acamania,  and  went  to  Livadia,  in  order  to 
occupy  Ckiiuas  and  colonel  Fabvier,  who 
had  trained  a  body  oflOOO  Greeks  in  the  Eu- 
ropean discipline.  Ibrahim  then  conduct- 
ed ^  siege  alone.  He  had  25,000  men, 
among  them  about  9000  regular  troops,  and 
48  cannon,  bought  in  France,  with  which 
Pierre  Boyer  (a  former  Bonapartist,  and  a 
general  well  known  bv  bis  cruelties  com- 
mitted in  E^pt,  St.  Domingo  and  Spain) 
bombarded  Miaolongfai,  from  February  24. 
Afker  the  bombardment  had  continued  sev- 
eral days,  Ibrahim  repeatedly  offered  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  larse  sums  if  he 
would  surrender  the  place.  lie  was  wil- 
ling even  to  permit  the  garnson  to  take 
the  cannon  and  all  the  movable  property 
with  them.  His  proposals  were  rejected, 
and  the  garrison  prepared  themselves  for 
death  or  victory.  Ibrahim  assaulted  the 
works  of  Missolonghi  from  February  28 
to  March  2.  On  this  day,  be  attacked  the 
place  by  sea  and  land,  but  was  whoily 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men ;  so 
that  MiBBolonffhi  was,  for  the  fifth  time, 
freed  by  Greek  valor,  when  it  had  but  a 
few  days*  provision.  Ibrahim  now  directed 
his  attacks  against  the  outworks  of  Misso- 
ionghi  on  the  sea  side.  He  forced  bin 
way,  with  fun-boata  and  floating-batteries, 
into  the  u^^ns.  March  9,  1826,  he 
stcHmed  the  litde  island  of  Wassiladi,  im- 
portant as  a  fishing  place,  where  110  men 
met  the  death  of  heroea  A  bomb,  which 
feu  into  the  powder-room  of  the  fort,  and 
kindled  the  ammunition,  decided  the  fate 
of  this  place.  Then  Ibrahim  took,  by 
capituUition  (March  13, 1826),  the  fortified 
island  of  Anatolico,  near  Missplongbi,  afier 
he  had  stormed  a  fortified  monastery, 
called  Kundro,  which  nrotected  the  island, 
where  a  garrison  of  400  men  were  cut  to 
pieeea.  After  these  misfortunes,  Misso- 
kmgfai,  the  bulwark  of  the  Pek)ponnesu8, 
feUglorioudy,April  22,1826.  The  founda- 
tion of  an  Egyptian- African  military  state 
now  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  Ibra- 
him had  removed  the  capudan  pacha, 
JufBuf  Pacha  and  Reschid  Pacha.  He 
was  in  poesessiou  of  Modon,  Coron,  Nava- 
rino  and  Patras.  If  he  should  succeed  in 
gaining  Napoli  di  Romania,  he  would  be 


master  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  Porte  would  then  be  wholly  unable 
to  keep  its  mighty  satrap  in  subjection ; 
and  the  viceroy  of'^Egypt  owed  all  this  to 
French  artillery  officers.  Tliis  danger 
roused  the  attention  of  the  governments 
and  people  of  Europe.  The  fate  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  of  whose  garrison  1800  men, 
under  Noto  Botzaris  and  Kitzoe  Isavellas, 
cut  theu-  way  to  Salona  and  Athens,  while 
the  rest  buried  themselves  voluntarily  un- 
der the  ruins  of  the  place,  excited  eveiy 
where  the  liveliest  interest  In  France,  this 
interest  was  loudly  and  acdvel  v  expressed. 
The  Philanthropic  Society  to  aid  the  Cause 
of  the  Greeks,  comprised  among  its  mem- 
bers Chateaubriand,  Choi^eu^  Dolberg, 
Matth.  Dumas,  Fitz-James,  Lafitte,  Laine, 
Alex,  de  Lameth,  Larochefoueault-Llan- 
court,  Cas.  Peirier,  Sebastiaui,  Temaux, 
Villemain,  and  many  others.  They  had 
contributed,  in  February,  60,000  francs,  to 
furnish  supplies  to  MissolonghL  They 
obtained  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  same  ol^- 
ject,  dO,000  fiancs.  The  German  Epard 
contributed  12,000.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans aubecribed,  several  times,  consider- 
aUe  sums.  40  ladies  of  hi^  rank  made 
contributions  individually,  and  it  was  soon 
the  custom,  in  all  the  drawing-rooms  m 
Paris,  for  the  lady  of  the  house  to  make  a 
collection  for  the  Greeks.  Then  followed 
Germany.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  signed 
the  Greek  subscription,  and  permitted  bis 
soldiers,  with  colonel  Heidegger  at  their 
head,  to  fight  for  the  cause  .'of  Greece. 
Poetry,  too,  lent  her  aid.  New  societies 
for  assisting  the  Greeks  were  formed; 
for  example,  in  Soxonv.  All  cooperated 
with  the  noble  Eynard.  The  Greek  or- 
phans were  educated  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland and  France.  Thus,  at  last,  when 
the  voice  of  lamentation  was  loudest  in  the 
land,  deliverance  was  slowly  approaching 
the  Greeks.  Wellington  hod,  by  Can- 
ning's order,  subscribed  at  Petersburg 
(April  4,  1826)  the  protocol  which  pro- 
vided for  the  interrorcnce  of  the  three 
great  powers  in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  (q.  v.)  wished  first  to 
arrange  his  own  difficulties  with  the 
Porte.  This  was  done  by  the  treaty  of 
Ackermon  (Oct  6,  1826),  and  England 
conduded  with  him  and  Prance,  at  Lon- 
don (July  6,  1827),  the  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece.  Canning  niished 
to  decide  the  Question  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  without  involving  Russia  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  and  thereby  en- 
danfpering  the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
deatn  frustrated,  in  part,  his  noble  design. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Egyptian  army 
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ovemm  almost  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  and 
chan^  it  to  a  dsaopt,  without  obtaiDUig 
submission  firomaansle  village.  Fami- 
fies  from  all  parts  of  Greece  pressed  for- 
ward together  under  the  walls  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  and  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  poverty  and  hunger,  rather  than  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  with  their  Mussulman 
oppressors.  Despair  drove  many  of  these 
unnappy  people  to  piracy ;  but  most  of  the 
corsaiis,  in  the  Greek  seas,  were  composed 
of  criminals  and  persons  banished  from 
the  Ionian  Islands,  Dalmatia  and  Italy, 
who  did  not  even  spare  the  Greek  flag. 
New  bands  of  warriors  came  forth  from 
the  mountains,  and  Colocotroni  several 
times  attacked  Tripolizzo,  which  was  de- 
fended by  3000  Egvptians,  under  Soliman 
B^  (La  S^ve,  the  French  renegade).  The 
influence  of  the  climate  and  disease  had 
weakened  the  Egyptian  anuy,  yet  Tripo- 
lizza  could  not  be  taken,  in  the  mean 
time,  an  assembly  of  the  pe<>FJOi  convoked 
at  Megara,  in  Januaiy,  1826,  proposed 
several  measures  for  tlie  improvement  of 
the  internal  administration,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  jusdce 
and  the  public  revenue.  At  the  same 
time,  an  ezpediuon  was  fitted  out  for  Ne- 

Sopont,  and  support  was  rendered  to 
e  vnsurrdctiou  of  the  Greeks,  which 
had  again  broken  out  in  Candia  (1825), 
where  Carabuaa  was  taken  by  them. 
Want  of  money  and  provisions,  and  the 
dissensions  between  the  commanders ;  the 
mistrust  of  the  palikaris,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived by  their  oflicers ;  and  the  uigratitude 
of  the  Greeks  towards  the  Phlmellenes, 
or  foreign  officers  in  their  service,  were  the 
causes  Uiat  nothing  important  was  accom- 
plished. Owing  to  these  circumstances, 
Athens,  afler  the  army  which  should  have 
relieved  it  had  fled  m  a  dastardly  man- 
ner, capitulated  to  Reschid  Pacha  (June  7, 
1827).  In  vam  did  lord  Cochrane  (who 
had  long  been  detained  in  England  by  the 
defective  construction  of  the  steam  ves- 
sels, for  which  the  Greeks  had  paid  so 
dear)  at  last  arrive  in  Greece,  and  take  the 
chief  command  of  the  sea  forces,  while 
ffeneral  Church  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
land  forces.  The  Turks  remained  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  and 
Western  lEIellas.  The  distress  was  in- 
creased by  a  violent  strunrle  of  parties  in 
Napoli  di  Romania  itseK^  Here  Grivas, 
being  in  possession  of  the  fortress  called 
Palainedes,  began  to  cannonade  the  city, 
in  order  to  compel  the  payment  of  arrears. 
The  national  ffovemment  fled  to  the  island 
of  iEgina.  They  now  cast  their  eyes  to 
Rusna.    They  chose  count  Capo  d'lstria 


(<}»  V.)  ast  their  president    This  statesman 
reedved  fiis  dischai^e  from  the  Russian 
service  July  13, 182^  but  could  not  entei 
upon  his  high  office  until  Jan.  22, 1828. 
Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  of  the  three 
powers  had,  on  the  16th  of  August,  pre- 
sented to  tlie  Poite  die  treaty  concluded  at 
London,  for  the  pacification  of  Grreece, 
and  waited  for  an  answer  till  the  .31st. 
"Greece"  tiiey  said,  *< shall  govern  itself, 
but  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte."    Europe  had 
now  more  reason  than  ever  to  demand 
fi:om   the   Porte   the   independence   of 
Greece,  by  which  piracy  in  the  Grecian 
and  Turush  seas  might  be  prevented; 
an    Afiican   slave-holding  ana   piratical 
state  should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  the 
beautifiil  Archipelago  of  Europe;   and 
ovder   might  take  die  place  or  bloody 
anarchy,  which  the  Porte  had  neither  sa- 
fflusity  nor  strength  to  suppress.      The 
Greek  govenunent  immediately  proclaim- 
ed (August  25)  an  armistice  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  London.    But  the  reis  ef- 
fondi  rejected    the   intervention  of  the 
three  powers  (August  31)..    The  Greeks 
then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  the 
Turidah-Egvptian  fleet  (Sept.  9)  entered 
the  bay  of  Navarino.    A  Bntish  squadron 
appeared  in  the  bay  on  the  13th,  under 
admiral  Codiington.    To  this  a  Freneh 
squadron,  under  admiral  Riffny,  and  a 
Russian,  under   count   Hevden,    united 
themselves  on  the  22d.    They  demand- 
ed fix>m  Ibrahim  Pacha  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.    He  promised  this,  and  went 
out  with  part  of  his  fleet,  but  was  forced  to 
return  into  the  bay.    As  he  now  continued 
the  devastations  in  the  Morea,  and  gave 
no  answer  to  tiie  complaints  of  the  aomi- 
rals,  the  three  souadrons  entered  the  bay) 
where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet   was 
drawn  up  in  order  ofDattie.    The  first 
shots  were  fired  firom  the  Turkish  side, 
and  killed  two  Englishmen.     This  was 
the  sign  for  a  deadly  contest  (Oct.  20, 
1827),  in  which  Codrington  neaiiy  de- 
stroyed the  Turkish-Egyptian  armaaa  of 
110  ships.    One  part  was  burned,  another 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled. 
None  struck  their  flaff.    The  news  of  the 
victory  was  received  with  exultation  in 
Europe.    An  involuntary  Suspension  of 
hostilities  now  ensued,  during  which  the 
depredations  of  pirates  became  more  se- 
rious.   The  admirals  of  Uie  three  united 
squadrons,  tiierefore,  sent  a  warm  remon- 
strance to  the  legislative  council  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  after  a  number  of  capital 
punishments,  the  safe^  of  the  seas  was 
restored,  paiticulariy  after  the  British  had 
destroyed  tl^e  head-quarters  of  the  corsairs 
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(Kaiiibi]aB,uiC«ndia,Feb.28»18a8).  Tbe 
Greeks  now  remimed  the  oflfena^  againoi 
the  TinkB ;  but  their  attempt  upoD  Scio 
(where  they  vainly  beeie^  the  citadel, 
from  November,  1827,  till  Mareh  13, 1828) 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  injury  to 
the  inbabitanta.  Enraged  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,the  Porte  seized  all  the  ships  of 
the  Franks  in  Constantinople,  detained 
them  from  Nov.  2  to  Nov.  19,  and,  on  the 
8th,  stopped  all  communication  with  the 
miuisteiB  of  the  allied  powers,  till  indem- 
ni^caidou  shoukl  be  made  for  the  destruc- 
ttoQ  ijf  the  fleet  At  the  same  time,  it 
prepared  for  war.  Since  the  aboUtion  of 
the  janizaries  (q.  v.),  in  June,  1826,  the 
saltan  had  exerted  himself,  with  great 
zeal,  to  establish  a  new  anny,  train^  in 
tbe  European  discipline.  He  conducted 
their  exercises  in  person,  and  used  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  iniSame  the  passions 
of  the  Moslems.  For  this  reason,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  Ribeaupierre,  left 
Constantinople  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1827 ;  the  French,  Guilleminot,  and  the 
British,  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  8tb. 
UpcHi  this  tlie  Forte  adopted  conciliatory 
measures^  and  sent  a  note,  on  the  15th,  to 
count  Rib^upierre,  who  was  detained  in 
tbe  Bo^orus  by  contrary  winds ;  but  the 
hatti-sheriff  addressed  to  the  pachas  (Dec. 
20],  demanding  war,  and  heapmg  many  re- 
proaches on  Russia,  forbade  the  idea  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Porte  were  j&iendly. 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ayans 
were  now  called  to  Constantinoi^e  (a 
measure  quite  unusual),  and  discussed 
with  the  Porte  the  preparations  for  war. 
Aii  the  Moslems,  from  the  age  of  19  to  50, 
were  called  to  arm.  On  the  30th,  Mah- 
mood,  on  hearing  that  Persian  Armenia 
had  fiJlen  into  the  power  of  Russia,  mis- 
led by  the  artfbl  representations  of  one 
part  of  this  intolenmt  and  disunited  peo- 
1^,  caused  all  the  Catholic  Armenians  to 
be  driven  fiom  Galata  and  Pera,  so  that 
within  14  days  (January,  1628)  16,000 
penous  were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Asia 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  lu  tbe 
mean  time,  the  president  of  the  Greeks, 
count  Capo  d'Isdia,  appointed  the  able 
Tricoupi  nis  secretaiy  of  state,  and  estab- 
liabed  a  high  national  council,  called  Pan- 
hdUnum,  at  Napoli  di  Romania ;  Feb.  4, 
1836,  took  measures  for  instituting  a  na- 
tional bank ;  and,  Feb.  14,  put  the  milittuy 
deportment  on  a  new  footing.  The  im- 
prorements,  however,  could  go  on  but 
slowW.  Without  the  assistance  of  France 
aod  KuBsiB,  each  of  which  lent  the  young 
efiOOfiOO  fiancs  (as  is  represented 
1  die  Courier  of  Smyrna,  or,  as  others 
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state,  paid  a  monthly  subsidy  of  500,000 
fiancs),  nothing  couM  have  been  effeeitod^ 
The  attempts  at  pacification  were  fruits 
less,  because  the  Porte  rejected  every  pro- 
posal, and  England  appeared  to  disap* 
prove  the  battle  of  Navarino.  Codrinc- 
ton  was  recalled,  and  Malcolm  took  hm 
place.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  Ibra- 
nim  was  allowed  to  send  a  number  of 
Greek  ciqptives  as  slaves  to  Esypt  In 
March,  1^,  the  war  between  Ruraa  and 
Turkey  broke  out,  and  gave  the  PortMiU 
occupation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  die  RngTiab, 
to  cany  into  execution  the  treaty  of  Lob- 
don,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  M<nea, 
whilst  the  British  admiral  Codrington 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  viceroy  <^ 
Egypt,  at  Alexandria  (August  6),  the 
terms  of  which  were  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 
should  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his  troops, 
and  set  at  liber^  his  Greek  prisoners. 
Those  Greeks  who  had  been  carried  into 
slaveiv  in  Ecypt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ran- 
somed. 120O  men,  however,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  to  jBnrrison  the  for- 
tresses in  the  Morea.  To  force  Ibrahim 
to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  French 
ffenersl  Maisou  arrived,  on  the  29th  of 
we  following  August,  with  154  transport- 
ships,  in  the  Morea,  in  the  bay  of  Coron, 
near  Petalidi.  After  an  amicable*  negoti- 
ation, Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and  sailed 
i October  4)  with  about  21,000  men,  whom 
le  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to 
Alexandria ;  but  he  left  garrisons  in  the 
Messeman  fortresses,  amounting  to  2500 
men,  consisting  of  Turics  and  Smptjans. 
Maison  occupied  the  town  of 'Navarino 
without  opposition.  He  then  attacked 
the  Turkish  fortresses  in  Messenia.  The 
garrison  made  no  resistance,  and,  on>  the 
other  hand,  the  commanders  would  not 
capitulate.  The  French,  therefore,  almost 
without  opposition,  took  possession  of  the 
citadels  or  Navarino  (October  6),  of  Modon 
(on  the  7th),  and  or  Coron  (on  the  9th}. 
The  garriscMis  were  allowed  free  omasi 
Patras,  with  3000  men,  capitulated  (Octo- 
ber 5)  also,  without  resistance;  and  the 
flags  of  the  three  powers,  parties- to  the 
treaty  of  London,  waved  with  the  na- 
tional flaff  of  Greece,  on  the  >^Us  of  the 
cities.  Only  the  earrison  of  the  casde  of 
the  Morea,  on  the  Little  Dardanelles,  north 
of  Patras,  and  opposite  Lepanto,  rq^eoted 
the  capitulati6n  of  Patras.  They  mur- 
dered the  pacha,  and  the  French  seneral 
Schneider  was  obliged  to  make  a  breach 
before  the  Turks  surrendered  at  discreti<» 
(October  90).  The  Turks  were  all  now 
carried  to  Smyma  by  the  French  admiral 
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Rigny.  The  commandeFB  of  Coron,  Mo- 
don  and  Patras,  AchmetBey,  Mustapha 
and  Jacobi,  fled  to  France,  to  escape  the 
anger  of  the  sultan.  The  gulf  of  Lepanto 
was  declared  neutral ;  yet  the  fort  of  Le- 
panto, in  Rumelia,  was  not  prevented  from 
taking  the  customaiy  tolls.  Nothing  ho»- 
tile  was  undertaken  against  the  TuKs  by 
the  French  out  of  the  Morea,  because  the 
sultan  would,  in  that  case,  have  declared 
war  against  France.  England  and  France 
carefully  avbided  such  a- result,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  mediate  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia.  To  defend  the  Morea, 
however,  from  new  invasions  from  the 
Turics,  the  three  powers  at  London,  by 
their  ministere,  Aberdeen,  Polignac  and 
Lieven,  agreed  to  send  a  manifesto  to  the 
Porte  (Nov.  16, 1828)  to  this  effect:  that 
«they  should  place  the  Morea  and  the 
Cyclades  under  tlielr  protection  till  the 
time  when  a  definitive  arrangement  should 
decide  the  fate  of  the  provinces  wliich  the 
allies  had  taken  possession  of,  and  that 
they^  should  consider  the  entrance  of  anv 
mihtary  force  into  tills  country  as  an  attack 
upon  themselves.  They  required  the 
Porte  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
them  concerning  the  final  pacification  of 
Greece."  The  French  agent,  Jaubeit, 
carried  this  note  to  Constantinople.  The 
Greeks;  in  the  mean  time,  continued  hos- 
tilities. The  Greek  admiral  Cochrane 
came,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months 
(September  90),  on  board  the  new  Greek 
steam-ship  Hermes,  at  Poros;  and  Deme- 
trius Ypolanti,  having  under  him  Coloco- 
troni,  Tsavellas,  Dentzel,  Bathros  and 
others,  forced  lus  way  into  HeUas  Proper 
(LivadiaV,  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  beat 
the  Turks  at  Lomotico  (November  3), 
took  Salona  (December  3)^ then  Lepanto, 
Livadia  and  Vonizza.  Reschid  Pacha 
had  been  recalled  to  Constantinople.  An 
insurrection  had  broken  out  again  in  Can- 
dia,  which  occasioned  the  massacre  of 
many  Greeks  in  Kanea  (August  14).  Haji 
Michalis,  a  Moreot,  who  perislied  after- 
wards in  battle,  excited  this  unfortunate 
contest  Mustapha  Pacha,  who  com- 
manded the  Egyptian  troops  at  Candia, 
could  with  difficulty  check  the  anger  of 
the  Turks  against  the  Greek  inhabitants. 
This  massacre  induced  the  English  to 
close  the  port  6f  Kanea.  The  Greeks 
took  possession,  however,  of  all  the  open 
countiy  of  Candia.  Tlie  Russian  admiral 
Ricord,  with  one  ship  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  at  Tenedos,  had  blockaded  the 
Dardanelles,  from  the  14th  of  November, 
1628,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  militaiy  stores  nom  reaching 


Constantinople.  The  Greeks  now  fitted 
out  a  great  number  of  privateers.  The 
sultan,  on  this  account,  banished  from  Con- 
stantinople all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  bom  in  the  city  or  not  settled  there, 
amounting  to  more  tiian  25,000  persons.  On 
the  29th,  he  announced  in  all  the  mosques, 
that  the  Mussulmans  should  remain  all 
vrinter  under  arms  and  in  the  field,  which 
had  never  till  now  been  the  case.  At  the 
same  time,  he  called  all  the  men,  from  17 
to  60  years  of  age,  to  arms.  Meantime 
tiie  French  were  preparing  to  return  to 
Toulon.  A  third  of  the  troops,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1829,  lefl  the  Morea,  where  diseases 
and  privations  had  destroyed  many  men. 
At  this  time,  a  scientific  expedition  of  17 
Frenchmen,  in  three  sections,  under  the 
direction  of  the  royal  academy,  was  pre- 
pared, by  the  French  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, to  visit  the  Morea.  The  French 
g>vemment  ransomed  several  hundred 
reek  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  the  king  of 
France  undertook  the  education  of  tiie  or- 
phan children.  Thus,  after  strugcling  for 
seven  years,  Greece  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  three  chief  European 
powers.  Mahmoud,  however,  still  de- 
clined to  recall  the  edict  of  extermination, 
which  he  had  pronounced  when  he  com- 
manded Dram  Ali,  a  few  years  before,  to 
bring  him  the  ashes  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  down  the 
olive  groves  as  ftr  as  his  Arabians  spread, 
and  the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  the  deepest 
misery  and  confusion.  Afier  unnum- 
bered difiiculties,  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
a  well  ordered  government  were  in  part 
overcome  by  Capo  d'Istria.  For  this  ob- 
ject, he  divided  (April  25, 1828)  tiie  Greek 
states  into  13  departmente,  seven  of  which 
formed  the  Peloponnesus  (280,000  inhab- 
itants, 8543  square  miles) ;  the  eighth,  the 
Northern  Sporades  (6200  inhabitants,  106 
square  miles) ;  the  ninth,  the  B^astem  Spo- 
rades<58,800  inhabitants,  318  square  miles) ; 
the  tenth,  the  Western  Sporades  (40,000 
inhabitants,  169  square  miles);  the  elev- 
enth, twelfth  and  thirteenth,  the  North, 
Central  and  Soutii  Cyclades  (91,500  in- 
habitants, 1176  square  miles^:  the  whole 
amount,  therefore,  was  476,500  inhabitants 
and  10^12  square  miles.  The  first  diplo- 
matic agent  to  the  Greek  government,  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  Dawkins,  delivered 
his  credentials  to  the  president  Nov.  19, 
1828,  and  tiie  French  cotonel  Fabvier 
returned  from  France  to  the  Morea,  to 
organize  the  Greek  army.  The  French 
envoy,  Jaubert,  delivered  the  protocol  of 
the  conference  of  the  threegreat  powers 
to  the  Porte  in  January,  1829.    The  ver- 
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bal  anewer  of  the  leie  eflfendi  wa%  that 
the  Porte  wished  for  peace,  and  would 
appoint  negotiaton  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Tmach  ml  Enghah  plenipotentiaiiea ; 
but  that  RuBBia  could  not  be  admitted  to 

r I  in  the  mediation,  nor  ahoukl  thia  act 
conadered  as  a  renunciation  of  the 
aultan'd  rights  upon  the  Morea.  This  an- 
swer was  the  foundation  for  the  confer- 
enoe  of  the  mmisterB  of  England,  France 
Aid  Russia  (March  23, 1829),  the  protocol 
of  which  sets  forth  what  course  the  pow- 
ers intend  further  to  pursue  respecting  the 
Porte.  It  was  a{peed  tliat  ambasBadors 
from  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
immediately  proceed  to  Constantinople, 
and  open  a  negotiation  for  the  pacinca- 
tion  m  Greece,  in  the  name  of  the  three 
powers.  The  first  subject  proposed  for 
the  axHideration  of  the  Poite  was  the 
boundaiy  of  Greece.  A  line,  beginning 
at  the  gulf  of  Volo,  running  thence  to  the 
head  of  the  Othryz,  following  the  course 
of  that  river  to  the  summit  east  of  Agra- 
fe which  fonns  a  junction  vrith  the 
Pindus,  descending  the  valley  of  Aspro- 
potamoe  by  the  south  of  Leontis,  travers- 
ing the  chain  of  the  Macrinoroe,  and  ter- 
mituifiwg^  at  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  was 
proposed  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece ;  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Morea, 
EubcBa  or  Negropont,  and  the  Cvclades, 
were  likewise  to  form  a  part  of  the  new 
state.  It  was  also  to  be  proposed,  that  the 
Qffedw  ^ould  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
1^500,000  piastres;  the  first  year's  tribute, 
however,  to  be  not  less  than  a  fifth,  nor 
more  thm  a  third,  of  this  amount,  and  to 
be  craduaily  mcreased  for  four  years,  till 
it  flihoukl  reach  the  maximum:  a  joint 
commnaon  of  Turks  and  Greeks  was  to 
determine  the  indemnification  of  the 
Turks  for  the  loss  of  property  in  Greece; 
die  allied  powers  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  appeal,  m  case  the  former  committee 
could  not  agree :  Greece  should  enjoy  a 
qualified  independence,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Porte:  the  government  to 
be  under  an  hereditary  Christian  prince, 
not  of  the  fiunily  of  either  of  the  allied 
sovereigns :  at  every  succession  of  the 
hereditary  [xince,  an  additional  year's 
tribute  to  be  paid :  mutual  amnestv  to  be 
required,  and  all  Greeks  to  be  allowed  a 
year  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the 
Turkiah  territorie&  The  ambasBadors 
were  also  to  require  a  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  already  declared  by  the  Turks, 
and  a  like  cessation  of  arms  from  the  pro- 
ynkmal  government  of  Greece,  and  the 
recall  of  the  troops,  which  had  jpone  be- 
yond the  line  drawn  as  above  fi:om  Volo 


to  Arta.  The  three  powers  were  to  guar- 
anty all  these  pointa  Thou|^  Russia 
vras  to  have  no  minister  present  at  these 
neffotiations^  they  were  to  be  conducted 
in  her  name,  as  well  as  in  diose  of  France 
and  England.  It  was  near  the  middle  of 
July,  bdbre  sir  Robert  Gordon  and  count 
Guil]eminot(the  two  ambassadors)  arrived 
at  Constantinople.  Their  reception  de- 
viated fiiom  former  usages,  paiticulariy  in 
the  omisBion  of  the  humiliating  ceremo- 
nies to  which  Christian  ambessadois  were 
formeriy  obliged  to  submit,  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  season  at  this 
time,  when  Diebitsch  had  already  de- 
scended the  southern  slope  of  the  Rftlfcant 
The  history  of  their  negotiations  is  of  no 
importance,  because  count  Diebitach  sign- 
ed, with  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries^  a 
treaty,  by  the  6th  article  of  which  the  ' 
sultan  formally  acceded  to  the  treaty  <^ 
July  6, 1827.  (See  Russia,  and  Turkey.) 
The  protocol  or  the  conference  of  March, 
1899,  could  be  considered  by  the  Greeks 
onh  as  a  calamity. 

The  situation  of  the  president,  Ciqpo 
d'Istria,  had  been  extremely  difiicult,  as 
the  reader  can  eaaly  imagine.  He  was 
vrithout  means,  in  a  land  torn  by  discord ; 
yet  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  eve- 
ry thing  usefid — the  suppression  of  piracy ; 
tne  formation  of  a  regular  army;  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice;  of 
schools  of  mutual  instruction ;  of  a  sys- 
tem of  coinage ;  of  means  for  coUecting 
the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subost- 
ence  of  the  vnetched  remnants  of  the 
population.  In  November,  1828,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Panhellenion,  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  calling  together  the 
fourth  luitional  assembly.  The  assembly 
met  at  Arvos,  and  the  president,  in  a  long 
address  (July  23, 1829),  gave  an  account 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  his 
measures.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
the  asseiifoly  particularly  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  forces  and  the  revenue.* 
He  says  in  the  speech,  **The  decree  re* 

*  The  ibUowing  accountof  the  Greek  land  and 
sea  forces  is  coatained  in  the  Austrian  Observer 
of  March  21, 1830,  a  paper  which,  as  the  semi- 
official joonia]  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  was,  of 
courae,  always  hostile  to  the  Greek  insurrectioo, 
but  which  ffenerally  gave  truer  accounts  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things  in  that  unfortunate  country,  than 
were  contained  in  those  European  papers  which 
were  favorable  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  lib- 
erty. Many  of  the  commanding  officers  are  for- 
eigners; a  neat  pari  of  them  French.  General 
Church  anaDemetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  command- 
ing officen  in  Easlem  and  Western  Hellas,  had 
then  resigned.  The  Greek  land  forces  amounted 
to  lS,789inen.  The  navy  had  greatly  declined, 
comsiiiting  only  of  one  irigate  of  M  guns,  one  cor- 
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Bpecdng  the  omnization  of  the  Tegiinents, 
the  edict  retetmg  to  the  raarioe  aeirice, 
and  the  measures  to  eatahfah  a  DatioDal 
bank  and  a  geneFal  college,  were  the  first 
atepa  towards  the  regulation  of  the  inte« 
rior.  The  Archipelago  has  been  fireed 
from  pirates ;  our  warriois  are  again  unit- 
ed under  their  standards;  one  division, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Miaulis, 
has  assured  the  icee  navigation  of  the 
ArdKpelago,  and  conveyed  to  our  dis- 
tressed brethren  in  Scio  every  consola- 
tion which  it  was  in  our  power  to  offer. 
A  second  division,  under  vice-admiral 
Sactouri,  was  destined  for  the  blockade, 
which  the  admirals  of  the  allied  powers 
compelled  us  to  abandon.^  The  address 
further  refers  to  the  plague  brought  by 
the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  islands  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus;  to  the  expulsion  of  this  pachia ;  the 
efSbtta  of  admiral  Codrington,  and  the 
landing  of  the  French;  addinf^,  "The 
Greeks  of  the  continent,  watching  ear- 
nei^y  to  see  the  borders  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus passed,  manifested  their  wishes  it  this 
regard.  We  ourselves  hoped  to  see  them 
accomplished,  for  we  were  far  fix>m  ap- 
prehending the  diplomatic  act  which  de- 
cided it  otherwise.''  It  acknowledges,  with 
warm  gratitude,  the  succors  of  the  French 
in  men  and  money,  and  alludes,  in  general 
terms,  to  the  conferences  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  allied  powers  at  Poroe.  A 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
from  January,  1828,  to  April  30, 1829,  is 
also  given.  It  is  evident,  from  this  ad- 
dress, that,  since  theprotocol  of  the  con- 
ference of  March  22,  1829,  the  militaiy 
operations  of  the  Greeks,  both  b^  sea  and 
land,  had  been  arrested  by  the  mterposi- 
tion  of  the  allies.  In  January,  however, 
general  Church  had  taken  the  town  of 
Vonitza,  and  the  citadel  surrendered  in 
March;  as  did  the  casde  of  Romelia,  to 
Augustin  Capo  dTstria,  the  brother  of  the 
prendent,  March  26.  On  Februaiv  9, 
Mahmoud,  pacha  of  livadia,  with  3500 
men,  attacked  the  Greeks,  commanded  by 
die  chiharch  Vasso,  in  their  camp  near 
TolantL  The  pacha  was  defeated.  Li- 
vadia and  Thebes,  where  Omer  Pacha 
commanded,  were  evacuated  soon  afler 
by  the  Ottoman  troops.  Lepanto  surren- 
dered, April  22,  and  Missolonghi  and  Ana- 
tolico  on  May  29.  Afler  the  former  had 
surrendered,  3000  Greeks  marched  to  re- 
inforce the  corps  then  besieging  Athens ; 

vetle  of  36,  three  steamers  (of  which  two  cany  8, 
aad  one  4  guns),  nine  brigs  of  from  4  to  12  guns, 
£ve  gunboats,  and  28  smaller  vessels  and  trans-, 
porti. 


but  the  opezfttioiis  were  soon  after  arreit- 
ed,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
allied  povrers.  Immediately  afler  the 
meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Argos,  general 
Chinch  resigned  his  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-(3iief  of  the  forces  of  Greece. 
Such  was  the  state  of  thinss  when  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was 
signed  at  Adrianople,  Sept  14, 1829,  and 
ratified  by  the  Porte,  Sept  20.  The  con- 
ferences between  the  ministers  of  the 
three  powers,  at  London,  had  now  for  their 
object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown 
of  Greece.    It  was  ofiered  to  prince  Leo- 

Eold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had  been  the 
usband  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  George  I V,  Feb.  3, 1830,  and 
was  accepted  by  hun,  as  **  sovereign  prinoe 
of  Greece,^  February  20.  However,  he 
resigned  this  honor  in  a  declaration  dated 
May  21, 1830.  The  two  reasons  which 
the  prince  alleges  for  his  resignation  are, 
the  unwillinipessof  the  Greeks  to  receive 
him,  and  their  dissatiafaction  at  the  aetde- 
ment  of  the  boundaries.  He  says  that  the 
answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  the 
communication  of  his  apoointment,  in  his 
judffment,  announces  a  forced  submission 
to  the  aUied  powers,  and  even  that  forced 
submission  is  accompanied  by  reserva- 
tions of  the  highest  importance.  The 
president  of  Greece  states,  that  the  pro- 
visional govemmeut,  according  to  the  de- 
crees of^the  council  of  Arvos,  has  no 
power  to  convey  the  assent  of  the  Crreek 
nation ;  and  the  ffovemment  reserves  to 
itself  the  power  ofsufamitting  to  the  prinee 
sach  observations  as  they  cannot  conceal 
from  him,  without  betrayinj^  their  trust 
towards  Greece  and  the  prinee.  In  re- 
gard to  the  boundaries,  his  language  is, 
that  the  uncompromising  determination 
expressed  by  the  Greek  senate,  to  retain 
possession  of  the  provinces  which  the 
allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  from  the 
limits  of  the  new  state,  will  oblige  him 
either  to  compel  his  own  subjects,  by 
force  of  foreif^n  arms,  to  submit  to  tjhte 
cession  of  theur  estates  and  properties  to 
their  enemies,  or  to  join  with  them  in 
resisting  or  evading  a  part  of  that  very 
treaty  which  places  him  on  the  throne 
of  Ch!eece.  That  one  or  the  other  alter- 
native will  be  forced  upon  him  is  certain, 
because  the  part  of  the  countrv  refetied  to 
( Acamania  and  a  pan  g£  ifitolia,  which  is 
now  to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks)  is,  to- 
gether with  the  fortresses,  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  the 
country  finom  which  Greece  can  best  sup- 
ply herself  with  timber  for  baildini;  ships. 
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It  B  the  oountiy  which  has  funiiflhed  the 
belt  soldiera  during  the  war.    The  chief 
nulitafy  leaden  of  the  Greeks  have  been 
of  Acamanian  or  iEtc^ian  famitiea.    Sub- 
sequently to  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  the 
protocel  of  the  22d  March,  1839,  and  the 
pubfication  of  the  assent  of  the  Turks  to 
the  ezchided  frontier  in  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anopie,  all  the  fiunilies  which  had  sur- 
vived the  war  returned,  and  commenced 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  towns,  and 
cultivating  their  lands.      These   people 
will  never  submit  again  to  the  Turkish 
yoke  without  resistance,  and  the  other 
Greeks  will  not,  cannot  abandon  them  to 
their  fiue.*    The  British  journals  loudly 
reproached  the  prince  for  his  resignation, 
ascribing  it  to  m^x  at  the  picture  which 
the  president,  Capo  d'Istria,  drew  of  the 
Btate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  hope  of  be- 
oominff  regent  of  the  British  empire,  in 
caseofthe  accession  of  the  minor  princess 
Victoria,     ft  is  hardly  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  look  for  motives  beyond  the  dis- 
taste which  a  man  of  good  feelings  would 
naturally  feel  to  assuming  the  government 
of  a  nation  contrary  to  their  will,  and 
becoming,  as  he  must  become  in  such 
case,  a  tyrant    Since  the  resisnation  of 
Leopold,  several  princes  have  oeen  pro- 
posed as  candidates  for  the  throne  of 
Greece,  vrithout  its  ever  seeming  to  have 
occurred  to  the  powers  that  a  Greek  might 
be  raised  to  that  honor,  or  that  it  would 
be  wordt  while  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.    According  to  the 
latest  accounts,  it  seems  that  prince  Paul 
of  Wfbtembeigt  is  the  most  prominent 
candidate.    By  the  protocol  of  Feb.  3, 
1830^  the  boundary  or  Greece  was  settled 
as  follows :  On  the  north,  beginning  at  the 
moiith  of  the  Aspropotamos  (Achelous), 
it  runs  up  the  southern  bank  to  Angelo 
Castro ;  thence  through  the  middle  ofthe 

*  The  coirespondeQce  of  prince  Leopold  with 
thenuDislerSy  and  with  presidlcnt  Capo  cPIstriaj  is 
h^jr  interesting,  as  snowing  the  anntrary  spirit 
wiifa  which  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  dis- 
posed lo  act  towards  (Sreece.  It  is  to  be  found 
B  the  American  papers  of  the  middle  of  July, 
1830. 

f  Prince  Paul  (Charles  Frederic  Augustus)  is  the 
brother  of  the  king  of  Woneniberg :  bom  Jan. 
19^  1786 ;  mairied,  1806.  to  Cbarlott£(Gatharine), 
DfioeeM  of  Saze-AltenDorg-.  bom  1187.  He  has 
fenr  children.  His  eldest  oaiu^ter  is  married  to ' 
ihe  jErand-prince  Michael,  brother  to  the  emperor 
of  RiKsia  :  his  eldest  son  Frederic  (Charies  Au- 
gnslns)  was  bom  Feb.  21,  1808.  Prince  Paul 
Wilfiam  of  Wortembexg  (tne  traveller),  who  re- 
tomed  Nov.  29, 1830,  to  New  Orleans,  finom  a 
jonraey  into  the  western  regions  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, ii  toe  8on  of  Eugene  Frederic  Henry,  the  sec- 
ond brother  of  the  reigning  king  oT  wertem- 


lakes  Sacarovista  and  Vrachori  to  motmt 
Artoleria;  thence  to  mount  Axiros,  and 
along  the  valley  of  Culoiui  and  die  top  of 
CEta  to  the  gulf  of  Zeitun.  Acamania 
and  a  great  pan  of  iEtoIia  and  Thessaly 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  Greek  state, 
and  a  Turkish  barrier  interposed  between 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Candia, 
Samoa,  Psana,  &C.,  are  not  included.  The 
popuktiou  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
about  635ft00:  280,000  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; 175,000  in  the  islands;  180^000 
on  the  Greek  main-land.— Andeison's 
Obgerpations  oh  tht  Pdqponnetus  and  Uie 
Greek  hland»,  made  in  1»29  (Boston,  1890). 
For  further  information,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Greece  m  1823  and  1824,  by 
colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  (Philadelphia, 
1825);  also,  the  Fietwre  of  Greece  in  1825 
(2  volis.,  New  York,  ISSS) ;  the  Hittory 
Modem  Greece,  with  a  View  of  the 
AniiiqmHes  and  present  Con- 
dUioh  of  Biai  CowOry  (Boston,  1827);  the 
ISHoncal  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Reoolvr 
Hon,  by  Samuel  U.  Howe  (New  York, 
1828);  TravelB  m  Greece,  by  J.  P.  Miller 
(Boston,  1828);  Visit  to  Greece  and  Coii- 
MtantinMle,  in  the  Years  1827  and  1828, 
by  H.  A.  V.  Post  (New  York,  1830} ;  Raf- 
fenel's  (editor  of  the  Soeetateur  Oriental 
at  Smyrna,  continued  atxerwards  by  TVi- 
comi)  lEstoire  des  Enhtemens  de  la  Gr^ 
(Paris,  1822) ;  Considiraiions  star  la  Guare 
actuelle  entre  Us  Grecs  et  les  Turks,  par 
un  Grec  (Paris,  1821) ;  colonel  Voutier's 
(who  fought,  in  1821  and  1822,  in  Greece) 
Mhnoires  sur  la  Guerre  aetudle  des  Grecs 
(Paris,  1822^;  Agrotis'  Pricis  des  CMra- 
tions  de  la  Flotte  Grecque,  durant  la  lUwh 
hdion  de  1821  et  1822  (Paris,  1822),  (chiefly 
after  the  log-book  or  the  Hydnot  Jacob 
Tumbasis,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and 
fbll  in  an  engagement,  in  1822) ;  several 
publications  by  eye-wimeases,  interesting 
as  historical  memoirs,  by  Mtiller,  Lieber, 
&c.  Ed.  Blaqui^re  wrote,  on  the  spot, 
the  Greek  Revolution,  its  Origin  and 
Promss,  together  with  some  Remarks  on 
tte  Reunion,  &c.,  m  Greece  (London, 
1824),  with  phites.  Maxime  Raybaud,  an 
officer  in  the  corps  of  Philhellenes,  pub- 
lished Mimoires  star  la  Gr^eepow  servir  d 
VlSstoire  de  la  Guerre  de  PBuUpendance, 
1821  et  1822,  with  topographical  maps, 
(Paris,  1825,  2  vols.).  See,  also,  Pouque- 
ville's  HisUnre  de  la  RigenSratum  de  la 
Grice,  &c,  or  the  Histoiy  fi^m  1740  to 
1824,  witii  maps  (Paris,  1^  2d  ed.,  1828, 
4 vols.);  ViUemain'sLoMorw (Paris,  1826); 
La  Grhe  en  1821  et  1822;  Ckmtspond' 
enu  poUiimie,  pubU6e  parvn  Grec  (Paris, 
1823).    The  Cornier  de  Smyme  m  often 
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quoted  bb  an  authority  iu  regard  to  Grsek 
afiairs.  Of  its  truatworthinesB  we  may 
judge  from  a  letter  addreaaed  by  count 
Ca^  d'ktria,  March  1%  1830,  to  the 
French  reaident,  baron  de  Rouen,  in 
which  he  mentions  the.  pubheadon  of 
tiro  decreea,  attributed  to  the  Greek 
govenmieut,  which  are  mere  forgeries, 
and  requesiB  that  proper  measures  may 
be  taken  to  compel  the  editor  to  avow 
their  fidaehood 

Modem  Oreek  Lmuniage  (called  Roma^ 
ie)a9yi  IMeraJturt,  The  manly  attitude, 
assumed  by  the  Greeks  since  1821,  has 
attracted  attention  to  their  language,  which, 
even  in  its  dej^neracy,  recalls  the  beau- 
ties of  the  ancient  tongue.  Grateful  for 
the  culture  bestowed  on  it,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  preserved  its  purity 
K>nger  than  any  other  known  to  us ;  and 
even  lone  after  its  purity  was  lost,  the 
echo  of  3us  beautiiul  tongue  served  to 
keep  alive  something  of  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this  ma- 
jestic and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  fail, 
when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  the 
M  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  1453).  All 
the  cultivated  classes,  who  still  retained 
the  pure  Greek,  the  language  of  the  By- 
zantme  princes,  either  perished  in  the 
oonffict,  or  took  to  flight,  or  courted  the 
fiivor  of  their  rude  conquerors,  by  adopt- 
ing their  dialect  In  the  lower  ckusses, 
ODiy,  did  the  common  Greek  survive  (the 

«iMry^/tii)^;,  ilirXj;,  Ihmnai  ^ioX»ro(]  the  Vul- 
gar dialect  of  the  poliahed  claases,  the 
traces  of  which  occur,  indeed,  in  eariier  au- 
thors, but  which  first  appears  distinctly  in 
the  sixth  century.  This  Gredc  foUAs  de- 
parted still  more  from  the  punty  of  the 
vnitten  langua^  which  took  refuge  at 
•ourt,  in  tte  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the 
haUs  of  instruction,  when  the  Frank  cru- 
saders augmented  it  by  their  own  peculiar 
expressiona,  and  the  barbarians  in  the 
neighboriiood  engrafted  dieire  also  upon 
it  This  popular  dialect  first  appears  as  a 
complete  wntten  language  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Simon  Sethos,  in  1070^-80.  After 
the  Ottomans  had  become  masters  of  the 
country,  all  tlie  institutions  which  had 
contributed  to  preserve  a  better  idiom 
periahedatonce.  The  people,  left  to  them- 
selves, oppressed  by  the  most  brutal  despot- 
ism, would  finally  have  abandoned  tneir 
own  dialect,  which  became  constantly 
more  corrupt,  had  not  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  rall^ff  point  in  tneir 
church.  Their  patnanm  remaining  to 
them  at  the  conauest  of  their  capital 
(taiagiotacclii,  who  was  appointed,  iu 
1500,  mterpreter  of  the  sultan),  they  turn- 


ed to  him  as  then*  head,  and  saw,  in  the 
OTBod  of  their  church,  his  senate,  and  io 
the  kmcuage  of  the  works  of  the  fiithecs 
of  the  church,  and  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, a  standard  which  tended  to  give 
a  uniform  character  to  the  different  dia- 
lects. Neglected  and  exposed  to  the  vi- 
cissimdes  of  fortune,  destitute  of  a  creed 
which  could  elevate  their  moral  senti- 
ments, thvrarted  in  all  their  pursuits,  urg- 
ed by  the  state  of  things  around  them  to 
indolent  voluptuousness  or  vindictive  mal- 
ice, the  unpoverished  institutions  for  in- 
struction were  of  little  efficiency.  As  the 
proper  guardians  of  morality  and  educa- 
tion, the  deifgy  and  monks  were  them- 
selves ijporant  and  corrupt  The  debase- 
ment of  this  fine  dialect  continued  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  for  the  few 
writers  of  that  period  disdained  to  use  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  resorted  to 
the  ancient  Greek,  then,  unhappily,  an  ex- 
tinct dialect  The  Greek  spirit,  not  yet 
extinffuished  by  all  the  adversities  the  nar 
tion  had  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
increased  vigor ;  for  the  mildest  of  cli- 
mates, ever  maintaining  and  cherishing  a 
sei-enity  of  feeling,  the  imperishable  heri- 
tage of  hallowed  names  and  associations, 
and  even  the  love  of  song,  kept  alive  some 
sparks  of  patriotic  sentiment  .  With  Rhi- 
zos,  we  ma^  divide  this  revival  into  three 
disdnct  penods.  The  first,  fiom  1700  to 
1750,  gave  the  Fanariots  influence  and 
efficiency  in  the  seraglio,  especially  after 
Mavrocordato  (Alex.)  became  dragoman 
of  the  Porte,  and  his  son  first  hospodar 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  During  the 
second  period,  fiom  1750  to  1800,  the 
Greelffl  resorted  for  instruction  to  the  uni- 
versities of  the  west,  and  returned  thence 
to  their  native  country.  Naturallv  in- 
clined to  commerce,  they  soon  manifested 
a  dexterity  and  shrewcuiess,  which  ena- 
bled many  to  amass  considerable  wealth. 
Kept  together  by  external  pressure,  it  be- 
came neccssaiy  for  them  to  rely  on  their 
own  countrymen.  Necessity  taught  them 
the  value  of  education,  and  their  admis- 
sion to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  raised 
their  views  to  political  lifb.  They  became 
desirous  of  making  nearer  approaches  to 
the  more  civilized  luuions  of  Europe,  so 
as  IKH  to  remain  behind  in  the  general 
progress.  The  Greeks  began  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  mother  tongue,  and  this 
tendency  was  increased  by  intercourse 
with  the  more  refined  West,  bv  means  of 
more  finquent  vints  from  inteUigent  men 
of  that  quarter  to  the  ruins  or  Greciar 
greatness.    The  patriarch  (Samuel  £u 
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TlMOtDOO0)  of  Corfb,  and 
I  unibrtunBte  Rhi^aa,  may  be  mentioD- 
edaaenuiiem  aft  tii0  period.    Butmllie 
tfeoM  Boiod,  from  WOO  to  die  preaeut 
tiine,  tma  increaae  of  ihe  meanaof  educa- 
tioB  fim  exerted  a  powoful  infliience  on 
tbe  BBtkii,  which,  nvored  by  exfieinal  cir- 
eumitencca,  now  reafly  be|^  to  be  oon-^ 
aema  of  die  oppreaaon  uider  which  tbey 
auflered.    Sehoms  were  Ibtined  at  Odea- 
aa,  Yemoe,  Viemia,  Jaaay,  Buchaieat,  and 
in  the  Ionian  Ldanda,  most  of  which  have 
once  ceased  to  enst    Even  in  CkMiatan- 
tiaople,  in  the  reiga  of  Selim  III,  aome 
FanaiiotB  (q.  y.),   eapecialty   the    noble 
prince  Demetrina  Merouri,  who  ibimded 
a  natiofi'tl  academy  at  Kuru  Tacheeme  in 
1805,  rendered  great  aemcea  to  the  mod- 
em Greek  language  and  Ifleratiiie.    (viat- 
itude  to  die  mother  waa,  widi  the  reet  of 
Europe,  a  motire   fyr  attention   to  the 
dau|mter ;  and  the  language  gained  alike 
by  die  influence  of  the  nativea  and  of 
Ibrragneffib    The  worica  pimted  at  Jaaay, 
Boclwreat  (where  Spiridcm  Valetaa,  the 
ornament  of  thecouit  in  that  place,  trans- 
lated, under  the  name  of  AriBloniene8,the 
celebrited  treatise  of  Romaeaa,  Siar  Phi- 
goHU  det  Gtmddumt),  Venice  and  Leip- 
■c  were,  at  first,  moad^r  theological ;  but, 
with  the  increaae  of  mduatty  and  eeoEi- 
merce,  particidariy  amon^  die  Hydriota, 
and  of  the  wealth  of  individuaJa,  the  cir- 
cukdon  of  bookawas  also  enluged  by 
the   aarifllance   of  foreim   and   cordial 
fiiends  of  the  nation.    'Hie  language  it- 
ael^  which  in  its  degradation  waa  not  dea- 
titme  of  melody  and  flezibBity,  gained  en- 
ei^  and  riraeity  from  their  eflbrta,  al- 
though the  attempts  of  aome  individuals 
lo  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ancient  dassic 
dialect,  did  TiQlaice  to  its  idiomatic  char- 
icter.     (Sec'CoTD^.)     The   attempt   to 
bring  die  existing  idiom  nearer  the  JB^- 
zaotme  Greek  and  die  language  of  the 
pitriaicfas,  made  by  the  Atheman  Codri- 
c%-4fae  waim  adversary  of  Corey,— Jaco- 
fadoB  Rlusos,  and  many  odien,  waa  more 
rational ;  and  the  periomcal  '^^m  Xoyws,  es- 
labGabed  at  Vienna  Ir^  the  influence  of 
Cony ,  with  the  other  sunilar  worioB  which 
it  caued  into  exiBtence,  was  not  without 
cflect     But  every  attempt  will  be  vam 
to  deprive  die  modem  Greek  language  of 
its  nectifiar  character,  especially  after  a 
eenffict  which  has  excited  so  violend  v 
the  frefings  of  the  natioD.    The  wealth 
•f  the  modem  Greek  language,  which 
famer d&etionariea  show  but venrimper- 
Ibcdy,  because  it  can  oi^  be  fu^  exhib- 
ited by  the  assistance  of  manv  gtoesaries 
— Vendoti,  Mod.  Gr.  Ital.  and  French  (Vi- 


enna, 1790);  Weigel,Mod.Gr.  GeraiL  and 
ItaL  (Laipaic,1796);  Cumae,  Mod.  Gr. 
RoBi.  and  French  (Moacow,iail);  Vkai, 
Mod.  Gr.andItaL(Venice,ld06);  £)chnudt*a 
Mod.  Gr.  andGemn.  Diet  (Leqiric,  1835)^ 
— woidd  have  been  mora  fiiUy  displayed 
by  the  large  dictionary,  intended  to  fill  ax 
folio  volumes^  the  superintendence  of 
which  was  undertaken  at  Conslantinopla 
in  1821,  by  the  patriarch  Gregory  (q.  y,\ 
but  which  was  mtenrupled  bythe  murder 
of  the  old  maI^  April  22»  1821,  widi  the 
destruction  of  so  many  inatitutiona  of 
learning  foatered  by  him.*  For  aflsquur- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itwll^ 
which  difiere  fiom  the  ancient  cniefly  in 
the  foraiatioa  of  the  tensea  and  in  die 
teraainationa  of  the  nouna,  die  means 
have  now  increaaed.  The  granunar  of 
Christopylua,  puhhshed  in  Vienna  in  1805» 
which  conaiaers  the  modem  Greek  as 
.fiohc-Doric,  Schmidt's  Modem  Greek 
Grammar  (Leipsic,  1808),  and  another 
Greramn  and  Greek  grammar,  by  Bqiads- 
chi  (Vienna,  1821  and  1823),  beaidea  Jides 
David'b  veiy  vahiaUe  Af»Me  pour  ihu^ 
laLangue  OncqntModem^  (Paris,  1821), 

and  a  SviwriMr  wh^aSXatkia^of  nis  AW'^nps  «« 

y^MuoK  yXmcant  (Paria,  1820),  W.  MOn- 
nich's  Mod.  Greek  Gnmmar  (Dreaden, 
1826lVonLfldeniann'b  Manual  of  dioMod. 
Greek  Language  (Leipaic,  1826),flumBh 
important  assistance.  CJenoan  philologiali^ 
Buch  as  Friedemann  and  Poppo,  have, 
moreover,  conaidered  the  relations  of  the 
modem  GredL  to  the  ancient  A  worit 
which  ia  highly  impoftant  for  the  Ian- 
ffuace,  as  it  exists,  is  the  Remarics  of 
£l  Leake  oh  the  Lanffuagea  apoken  in 
Greece  at  the  present  Day,  lo  he  found 
in  hia  Researches  in  Greece  (18141  (See 
also  the  DUaon.  Fhm^ais  OreeAMnnt 
vrMdi  <f  an  Diawun  but  la  Gromnunre  if 
fa  Sjfniaxe  de  Pune  d  Pautn  Langvevar 
Gr^.  ZdlieflgiM;  Ptois,  1824.)  Tliefite- 
rature  of  the  modem  Greeks,  which  had 
consisted  chiefly  of  transbtioos  fiom  tlie 
French,  could  not  very  much  elevate  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  as  the  matter  ova- 
aented  was,  in  most  cases,  uncongenial  ta 
their  character;  but  after  the  noble  Go- 
ray,  and  othen  of  siroihr 
had  devoted  themaelves  to  its 
ment,ahigheractivi|vwasperoeptible.  The 
school  at  Scio  (unhappily  destroyed  bf 
the  maasacre  of  Apnl  11, 1822),  which 
had  existed  since  18iX> ;  the  academy  at 
Yanina,  whose  director,  Adianaaiiis  Paali- 

*  The  fint  and  second  volumes  of  Uiis  Ark  of 
the  Chrttk  Languagef  n>peaced  at  CoBStantioo- 
pie  ia  1819,  etc.  from  die  posif  pf  ttaa  patriaKh 
u  the  Faaar. 
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da,  was  regaidfad   as  the   first   modem 
Groek  sohour;  and  the  academy  founded 
by  the  French  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  were 
points  of  union  for  the  Greek  youih,  not 
without  influence  on  the  Gre^  people. 
Under  the  protection  of  England,  and 
lord   Guilford's   wise    care,   me    Greek 
8|Hrit  was  gradually  dev^oped.    An  Ion- 
ic Ghreek  univenity  was  opened  at  Cor- 
fu, by  the  direction  of  Canning,  May  19, 
ISSa,     It  consistB  of  four  ftcultie^  for 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  philoso^y. 
'  Its  chancellor  was  lord  Guilford.     The 
lectures  are  in  the  modem  Greek  language. 
The  most   distinguished   professors  are, 
Bambas  of  Scio,  Asopios,  and  Piccolo 
(who  delivers  lectures  on  modem  philoso- 
phy).   In  Paris,  a  distinct  professorship  of 
die  modem  Greek  has  existed  for  several 
years,  and  M.  Clonaris  deliveiB  a  course 
of  veiy  popular  lectures  on  it     Those 
delivered  by  Jacobakis  Rhizos  Nerulos, 
at  Geneva,  were  printed   in    a  French 
translation  (Geneva,  1827).    In  Munich,  a 
professorship  was  afterwards  established. 
In  Vienna,  Petersburg,  Trieste,  wealthy 
Greeks  afforded  important  aid  to  the  lite-, 
rature  of  their  countrymen.    In  Odessa, 
a  Greek  theatre  has  existed  for  several 
ysan,  where  ancient  Greek  tragedies^ 
translated  into  the  modem  langua^  de- 
light the  spectators.     Such  expenments 
w«re  followed  by  original  productions  of 
Jacobakis  Rhizos  (Abasia  and  Polyxena)^ 
of  Piculos,  and  by  translations  of  modem 
dramatic  works  by  Oiconomos,  Coccina- 
kis,  &c    The  inspiring  strains  of  Rhigas 
(q.  V.)  and  Polyzois  roused  the  military 
spirit  of  their  countrvmen.    Christopylus, 
in  the  style  of  the  Teian  bard,  pours  out 
his  cheerfid  sdnins  ;  nor  must  Kjdbo  and 
Salomo  of  Zante  be  fonotten  ;  the  tone 
of  the  productions  of  ^nnacateky  Tia- 
nites,  of  Constantinople,  is  more  melan- 
choly.   Sakellario's  muse  is  grave  (Vien- 
na, 1817),  and  Perdicari's,  satiricaL  As  an 
mpromtatan,  Nicolopylus  met  with  ap- 
plause at  Paris.  Andreas  Mustoxidi  (q.  v.), 
historian  of  the  island  of  Corfo,  is  an  or- 
nament of  modem  Greek  literature,  equal- 
ly distinguished  as  an  Italian  author,  bv 
his  Life  of  Anacreon.    Among  the  mul- 
titude of  tmnslators  engaged  on  political 
works,  Iskenteri,  who  trai^ted  Voltaire's 
Zadig  into  modem  Greek,  is  hi^y  es- 
teemed.   Bambas,  Cumas  (the  translator 
of  Krug's  System  of  Philosophy),  Alex- 
andridis,  Anthimoe  Gazis,  DuCas,  Gubde- 
las,  Codricas,  Condo8,Mich.  Schinas,  Spy- 
ridon  Tricoupi,  Solyzoides,  were  names 
distinguished  before  the  beginning  of  the 
late   desolating   troubles.     The  Mdisaa 


(the  Bee),  a  modem  Gtaek  jounal,  pub- 
lished by  Spyridon  Condos  and  Agc^o- 
I^iron,  in  Pans,  in  1821,  was  discontinued 
when  the  contnbutors  engaged  in  the  war 
of  liberty.  On  the  whole,  about  dOOO 
works  in  the  modem  Greek  language 
have  appeared  within  50  yean.  Fauriel,  a 
Frenchman,  collected  all  the  popular  mod- 
em Greek  songs  (Paris,  1824--2Ss  2  vols. ), 
and  in  them  has  given  the  public  a  com- 
mentary on  the  events  of  the  day.  For  more 
minute  inforaoation,  we  refer  to  Ikon's 
HeUemon  and  Lmeotiieoj  and  to  the  peri- 
odicals. Consult  JuL  David's  Compari- 
son of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek 
Languages  (translated  fit>m  the  modem 
Greek  by  Stmve,  Berlin,  1627) ;  Minoides 
Mines,  IhtUisurlavintabU  Prvnoneiaiion 
de  ia  Langue  Grecque  (Paris,  1827).  Co- 
ray's  system  is  at  present  generally  adopt- 
ed, to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  modem 
Greek  language  from  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  avoiding  the  too  difficult 
inflections,'  and  removmg  the  German- 
isms and  Gallicisms  intrwluced  by  trans- 
lations. 

Greek  Omrch ;  that  portion  of  Christians 
who  conform,  in  then-  creed,  usages  and 
church  government,  to  the  views  of  Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  the  former  Greek 
empire,  and  perfected,  since  the  5th  cen- 
tuiy,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch.and  Jerusalem. 
Christendom,  which,  with  difficulty,  had, 
been  broti^ht  to  a  state  of  ponoord  in  the 
4th  and  wi  craituries,  already  contained 
the  germ  of  a  fUture  schisni,  by  reason 
both  of  its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the 
whole  east  and  west  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  diversity  of  language, 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners,  among 
the  nations  profesong  it  The  foundation 
of  a  new  Rome  in  Constahtinople ;  the 
political  nartition  of  the  Roman  empue 
mto  the  Oriental,  or  Greek,  and  the  Occi- 
dental, or  Latin ;  the  elevadon  of  the  bii^- 
op  of  Constantinople  to  the  place  of  sec- 
ond patriareh  of  Christendom,  inferior 
only  to  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  effected  in 
the  councils  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
and  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451;  tbe  jealousy 
of  the  latter  patriarch  towards  the  grow- 
ing power  or  the  former, — were  circum- 
stances, which,  together  with  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  edict  known  under  the  name 
of  the  fTenottcon,  mnted  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Zeno,  Al  D.  482,  and  obnoxious 
to  the  Latins  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  a  deviation  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chakedon,  produced  a  formal 
schism  in  tlie  Christian  church.  Fehx  II, 
patriarch  of  Rome,  pronounced  sentence 
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•f  fflMommunicaiion  agunst  the  polri- 
arelw  of  GoBBtaatiiiople  and  AlezandnB, 
wbo  had  been  the  leading  agente  of  the 
HenotKOD,  A.  D.  484,  and  thus  aeverod  att 
eodeaaadcal  i^]o^nliq>  with  the  congr&* 
gttdoDB  of  the  East,  attached  to  these  patri- 
archs. The  aentimoitBof  the  imperial  couit 
bemg  diBDged,tbe  R<»nan  patriarch  Hot* 
midas  was  aUe,  indeed,  to  eompel  a  re* 
union  of  tHe  Gfeek  chinch  widi  tne  Ladn, 
in  519;  but  thia  nnion,  never  aerioualy  in- 
tended, and  kwsely  compacted,  was  again 
dteolved  by  the  obstinacy  of  both  parties, 
tad  the  Roman  sentence  of  ezcommuni- 
cation  a^^ainst  the  Iconoclasts  among  the 
Gteefca,  A.  D.  733;  and  against  Photius, 
the  patnarch  of  Constantinople,  A.  D. 
9SL  The  aogmentation  of  the  Greek 
chorch,  by  tb»  addition  of  newly  conrert- 
ad  natkMQti,  as  &e  Bulgarians,  excited 
anew,  about  this  time,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff*;  and  his  bearing  towards 
the  Gveda  was  the  more  hau^ty  since 
he  bad  renoonced  his  allegianoe  to  the 
Gfe^  emperor,  and  had  a  iSire  protectioii 
against  him  in  the  new  FrankiBh-Roman 
empoe.  Pholius,  on  the  other  hand, 
chaiged  the  Latins  with  ari^itraiy  conduct 
in  insetting  an  unscriptural  addition  into 
die  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
lioiy  Ghoflt,  and  in  altering  many  of  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  orthodox  church; 
for  example,  in  foriiiddin^  their  priests  to 
marry,  repeating  the  chnsm,  and  fasting 
on  Satniday,  as  the  Jewish  sabbath.  But 
he  complained,  with  justice,  in  particular, 
of  the  aanniptionB  of  the  pope,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  treated  the  Gre^  patriarchs 
as  his  inl^riois.  The  deposition  of  this 
pabiaieh,  twice  efiectad  by  the  pope,  did 
not  tenninatB  the  dispute  between  the 
Gredn  and  Lrans ;  and  when  the  patri- 
aich  of  CcMistantinople,  Michael  Cenila- 
riuB,  added  to  the  charges  of  Photiua, 
agshist  the  Latins,  an  accusation  of  here- 
sy, in  1054,  on  account  of  thehr  use  of 
unkafened  bread  at  the  communion,  and 
of  the  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  by 
stmngulation,  as  weU  as  on  account  of  the 
immmlity  of  the  Latin  clergy  in  general. 
Pope  Leo  IX,  having,  in  retaliation,  ex- 
communicated him,  in  the  most  insulting 
manner,  a  total  separation  ensued  of  the 
GrecJc  church  from  the  Latin.  From 
this  time,  pride,  obstinacy  and  selfishness 
frastrated  all  die  attempts  which  were 
made  to  reunite  the  severed  churches, 
pardy  by  the  popes,  in  order  to  annex  the 
East  to  their  see,  pertly  by  the  Greek  em- 
peroiB  (equidly  oppressed  by  the  crusadem 
and  Mohammedans),  in  Older  to  secure  tho 


of  the  tnincca  of  die  West. 
Neither  would  yidd  to  die  other  in  re- 
spect to  the  contested  points,  en  wi^ch 
we  hove  touched  aboie.  While  the 
Catholic  religion  acquired  a  more  com- 
plete and  peculiar  character  under  Gmg- 
oiy  VII,  and  through  the  scholasde  pm- 
Iqsopby,  the  Greek  church  retained  its 
creed,  as  ainnged  by  John  of  Damascus, 
in  730,  and  its  ancient  constitution.  The 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French 
crusaders  and  the  Venetians,  A.  D.  1204, 
and  the  cruel  oppresBions  which  the 
Greeks  had  to  endure  from  the  liadns 
and  the  papal  legates,  only  increased  their 
exasperation ;  and  aldiou^  the  Greek  em- 
peror Michael  II  (Pialfleologus,  who  had 
reconquered  Constantinople  in  126n 
consented  to  recosuise  die  supremacy  or 
the  pc^ie,  and  by  his  envoys  and  some  of 
the  clerey,  who  wesn  devoted  to  him,  ab- 
jured tSe  points  of  separation,  at  the  as- 
sembly, at  Lyons,  A.  D.  1274;  uid  thoimh 
a  i^t  synod  was  held  at  Constantinople,  m 
1377,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
union  with  the  Latin  church,  the  mam  of 
the  Greek  church  was  neveftheless  op- 
posed to  this  step;  and  pope  Martin  iV, 
having  excommunicated  the  emperor 
MichMl,in  1261,  from  political  motives^ 
the  councils  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
1263  and  1265,  by  the  Grade  bishq),  re- 
stored their  old  doctrines  and  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Latins.  The  last  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Greek  emperor  John 
VII  (Palseoldgus,  who  was  veiy  hard 
pressed  by  the  Tuiks)^  together  with  tho 
patriarch  Joseph,  in  the  councils  held, 
met  at  Fenara,  in  143&  and  the  next 
year  at  Florence,  pope  Kugene  IVpre- 
si£ng;  but  the  union  concluded  theie 
had  the  appearance  of  a  submission  of 
the  Gre^s  to  the  Roman  see,  and  was 
altogether  rejected  by  the  Greek  clergy 
and  nation,  so  that,  in  &ct,  the  schism  of 
the  two  churches  continued.  The  eflforfis 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  on  this  point,  who 
had  always  had  most  interest  in  these  at- 
tempts at  unicm,  ceased  with  the  over- 
throw of  their  emfMre  and  the  conquest 
of  Constantinofrfe  by  the  Turks,  A.  D. 
1453;  and  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  subject  the  Greek  diurch,  ef- 
fected nothing  but  the  acknowledgment 
of  die  supremacy  of  the  pope  by  some 
congregations  in  Italy  (whither  many 
Greeks  had  fled  before  die  Tniks),  in 
Hunsaxy,  GaBcia,  Pofend  and  Lithuania, 
whien  c6ngregations  are  now  known  un- 
do^ die.  name  of  DnUed  Qrteks.  In  the 
7di  century,  (he  territoiy  of  the  Greek 
church  embraced,  beskles  East  lUtyria^ 
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<Sreece  Proper,  with  the  Morea  and  the 
Archipelago,  Ataa,  Minor,  Syria,  ifrith  Pal- 
estine, ArSbia,  Egypt,  and  numeroue  con- 
negations  in  Ik^opotamia  and  Persia; 
DQt  the  cooqueats  of  Mohammed  and  his 
sucoesBorB  have  deprived  it,  since  630,  of 
ahnoet  all  itsprovinces  in  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  even  in  Europe  the  number  of  its  adhe- 
rents was  considerably  diminished  by  the 
Tuiks  in  the  15th  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  increased  by  the  accession 
of  several  Sclavonian  nations,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Russians,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  great  prince  Wladimir,  in 
the  year  988,  to  adopt  the  creed  of  the 
Greek  Christians.  To  this  nation  the 
Greek  church  is  indebted  fer  the  symboli- 
cal book,  which,  with  the  canons  of  the 
first  and  second  Nicene^  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  Constantmopolitan,  of  the 
Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  general 
councils,  and  of  the  ,  Tndlan  council, 
h<dden  at  Constantinople  in  609^  is  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Greek  Christian  in 
doctrinal  matters.  After  the  learned  Cy- 
rillus  Lascaris,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, had  tftoned,  with  his  li&,  fi>r  the  ap- 
proach to  Protestantism  perceptible  in  Us 
creed,  A.  D.  1629,  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Russians  was  drawn  up, 
in  the  Greek  language,  by  Pet  Mogislaus, 
biriiop  of  Kiev,  1642,  under  the  title 
the  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  signed 
and  ratified,  1643,  by  all  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church,  to  whom  had  been 
added,  in  1589,  the  fiilh  patriart;h  of 
Moscow.  It  was  printed  in  Holland,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1662,  with  a  pre&ce  by 
thepatriarch Nectarius  of  Jerusalem.  In 
1690,  it  was  published  by  the  last  Russian 
patriarch,  Adrianus  of  Moscow;  and,  in 
1722,  at  the  command  of  P^r  die  Great, 
b^  the  holy  synod ;  it  having  been  pre- 
viously declared  to  be  in  all  cases  valid, 
as  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  by  a 
council  at  Jerusalem,  in  1672,  and  W  the 
ecclesiastical  rule  of  Peter  the  Great, 
drawn  up,  in  1721,  by  Theophanes  Proco- 
wicz.  lake  the  Catholic,  this  church 
recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine,  the 
Bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it 
comprehends  not  only  those  doctrines 
which  were  orally  delivered  by  the  apos- 
tles, but  also  those  which  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church,  especially  John  of  Damascus^  as 
well  as  by  the  seven  above-named  general 
councils.  The  other  councils,  whose  au- 
thority is  valid  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  this  church  does  not  recognise; 
nor  does  it  allow  the  patriarchs  or  synods 


to  introduce  new  doctrines.  It  treats  its 
tenets  as  so  entirely  obligatory  and  neces- 
sary, that  they  cannot  to  denied  without 
the  loss  of  salvation.  It  is  the  only 
church  which  holds  that  the  Holv  Ghost 
proceeds  fiY>m  the  Father  only,  thus  dif- 
fering fix)m  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chufches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the 
Holy  Ghost  firom  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Like  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven  sa- 
craments—inptiam,  chrinifthe  eucharist 
preceded  by  con&saon,  penance,  ordina- 
tion, marriage  and  extreme  unction  \  but 
it  is  peculiar,  1.  in  holding  that  fiill  purifi- 
cation fix)m  original  sin  in  baptism  re- 
quires an  immersion  three  times  of  the 
whole  body  in  water,  whether  infimts  or 
adults  are  to  be  baptized,  and  in  joining^ 
chrism  (confirmation)  with  it  as  the  com- 
pletion of  baptism ;  %  in  adopting,  as  to 
the  eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  transubstain- 
tiation,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  views  of 
the  host ;  but  it  orders  the  bread  to  be  leav- 
ened, the  wine  to  be  mixed  with  water, 
and  both  elements  are  distributed  to  every 
one,  even  to  children,  he^re  they  have  a 
true  idea  of  what  sin  is,  the  communi- 
cant receiving  the  bread  broken  in  a 
r>on  filled  with  the  consecrated  wine; 
all  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  monks,  and  of  the  higher  c)er^  chosen 
fix>m  among  them,  down  to  the  bishops 
inclusive,  are  allowed  to  many  a  virgin, 
but  not  a  widow ;  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  many  a  second  time;  and  therefore 
the  widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to 
retain  their  livings,  but  go  into  a  clois- 
ter, where  they  are  call^  JderomcnackL 
Rarefy  is  a  widowed  clergyman  allowed 
to  preserve  his  diocese;  and  fixim  the 
maxim,  that  marriage  is  not  suitable  for 
the  higher  clergy  in  general,  and  second 
marriage  at  least  is  iroprof^r  for  the  low- 
er, there  is  no  departure.  The  Greek 
church  does  not  regard  the  marriage  of 
the  laity  as  indissoluble,  and  finequentiy 
grants  divorces;  but  is  as  strict  as  the 
Catholic  church  with  respect  to  the  for- 
bidden degrees  of  relationship,  especially 
of  the  ecclesiastical  relationship  of  god- 
parents; nor  does  it  allow  the  laity  a 
fourth  marriage.  It  difiers  fix>m  the 
Catholic  church  in  anointing  with  the 
holy  oil,  not  only  the  dyinff,  but  the  sick, 
for  the  restoration  of  their  nealth,  the  for- 
^veness  of  their  sins,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  their  souls.  It  rejects  the  doo- 
trine  of  purgatory,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
predestination,  works  of  supererogation, 
indulgences  and  dispensations  (to  the  liv- 
ing; but  a  printed  fonn  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  flin  is  sometimes  given  to  the  de- 
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.  at  the  requert  and  for  the  com- 
foit  of  the  flurvivore);  and  itrecogniaes 
neither  the  pope  nor  any  one  else  as  the 
viaiUe  vicar  of  Chnat  on  eaith.    It  more- 
over allowB   no  carved,   sculptured  or 
molten  image  <^  holy  persona  or  auljectB ; 
but   the    repreaentationB   of  Christ,    of 
die  viigin  Mcgry  and  the  sainta,  which  are 
objects  of  religious  veneradon  in  churches 
and  private  houses,  must  be  merely  paint- 
.  ed,  and,  at  most,  inlaid   with  precious 
stones.    In  the  Russian  churches,  how- 
ever»  works  of  sculpture  are  found  on  the 
ahan.    In  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
and  especi^  of  the  virgin,  the  Greeks 
are  as  zealous  as  the  Catholics.    They 
also  hold  reficfi^  graves  and  crosses  sacred ; 
and  croaainff  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  they 
consider  as  having  a  wondeifid  and  bless- 
ed influence.    Amonff  the  means  of  pen- 
ance, fiuts  are  particujarihr  numerous  with 
them,  at  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  any 
thing   but  fruits,  vecetables,  bread  and 
fish.    They  fast  Wednesday  and  Friday 
•f  every  week ;  and,  besides,  observe  four 
great  annual  ftsts,  viz.,  40  days  before 
Easter,  from  Whitsuntide  to  the  days  of 
3t  Peter  and  Paul;  the  ftst  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  August ; 
and  the  apostle  Philip's  fast,  from  the  15th 
to  the  26tn  of  November ;  besides  the  day 
of  the  beheading  of  John,  and  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  cross.    Hie  services  of  the 
Greek  church  consist  abnost  entirely  in 
outward  forms.    Preaching  and  catechis-' 
ing  ccHMBDtute  the  least  part  of  It;  and,  in 
the  17th  century,  preachinc  was  stiicdy 
forbidden    in   Russib,   under    the   czar 
Aiexis^  in  order  to  prevent  the  di Aiaion 
of  new  doctrines.    In  Turkey,  preaching 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
higher  clergy,  because  they  alone  possess- 
ed some  degree  of  knowledge.   Each  con- 
gregation lue  its  appointed  choir  of  sing- 
as,  who  sing  psalms  and  hymns.     The 
congregations  themselves  do  not,  like  us, 
sing  firom  books ;  and  instnunental  music 
is  excluded  altogether  from  the  Greek 
worship.    Besides  the  mass,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  thing,  the  liturgy  con- 
sistB  of  passages  of  Scripture,  prayers  and 
leeeods  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  recitation 
<H  the  creed,  or  of  sentences  which  the 
officialiDg  priest  begins,  and  the  people  in 
a  body  continue  and  finish.     The  con- 
yeats  conform,  for  the  nooet  part,  to  the 
strict  rule  of  St.  Basil    The  Greek  ab- 
bot 18  termed  fttnoneiuw,  the  abbess  kigvr 
■Kne.    The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent, 
which  has  several  others  under  its  inspec- 
tioD^is  termed  orcftMwmMe,  and  hasa  rank 
next  below  that  of  bishop.    The  kmer 


[V  in  the  Greek  church  onaislB  of 
ers,  sinipen,  deacons,  &C.,  and  of 
priests,  such  as  me  popes  and  protopopea 
OF  arch  priests,  who  are  the  first  clergv  in 
the  cathedrals  and  metropoUtan  churSies. 
The  members  of  the  lower  deny  can 
rise  no  higher  than  protopopes;  for  the 
bishops  are  chosen  from  amonff  the 
mordtis,  and  from  the  bishops,  archbish- 
ops, metropolitans  and  patriarchs.  In 
Rtiasia,  there  are  31  clioceses.  With 
which  of  them  the  arch-episcopal  dignity 
shall  be  united,  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  The  seats  of  the  four  metro- 
oolitans  of  the  Russian  empire  are 
Petersburg,  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
Novgorod;  Kiev,  with  that  of  Galicia; 
Kasan,  with  that  of  Sviiaschk ;  and 
Tobolsk,  with  diat  of  all  Siberia.  The 
patriarchal  dignity  of  Moscow,  which  tha 
patriarch  Nikon  (died  in  1681)  was  said  to 
have  abused,  Peter  the  Great  abolished, 
by  presenting  himself  before  the  Iwaho^ 
assembled,  after  the  death  of  Adna, 
170SL  to  choose  a  new  patrisfch,  with  the 
words,  "I  am  your  paoriarch;^  and, in 
1721,  the  whole  church  govenmient  of 
his  empire  was  intrusted  to  a  coUepe  of 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  called  the 
hoUf  Mynodf  first  at  Moscow,  now  at  Pe- 
teiwurg.  Under  this  synod  now  stand, 
b^ide  the  metropolitans,  11  archbishops, 
19  Inshops,  12,500  parish  churches,  and 
425  convents,  58  of  which  are  coimected 
with  monastic  schoob  for  the  educati<« 
of  the  clergy,  and,  for  the  better  efifecting 
of  this  object,  are  aided  by  an  annual  pen« 
sion  of  300,000  rubles  fix>m  the  state.  The 
Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion, remained,  as  fiur  as  was  possible  imder 
such  ciroumstances,  faithful  to  the  orimnal 
constitution.  The  dignities  of  patriarcn  of 
Coofitantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  still  subsist  The  former,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  ancient  authoriQr  of 
the  former  archbishop  of  Constantinople ; 
takes  the  lead  as  oecumenical  patriairch, 
in  the  holy  synod  at  Constantinople,  com- 
posed of  the  four  patriarchs,  a  number  of 
metropolitans  and  bishops,  and  12  principal 
secular  Gredra ;  exercises  the  highest  ec-  , 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  ^ 
the  whole  Turkish  empire,  and  is  recog- 
nised as  head  of  the  Greek  churcn,  by 
the  (not  united)  Greeks  in  Galicia,  in  the 
Bukowina,  in  Sclavonia  and  the  Seven 
Idands.  The  other  three  patriarehs,  since 
almost  all  the  people  in  their  dioceses  are 
Mohammedans,  have  but  a  small  efhete 
of  action  (the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  has 
but  two  churches  at  Cairo),  and  live,  for 
die  most  part,  on  the  aid  afiforded  them 
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by  the  Mtriaroh  of  Cknstantinople.  lliig 
patriarch  has  a  oonriderable  income,  but 
us  obliged  to  pay  neariy  half  of  it  as  a 
tribute  to  the  miltaiL  The  Greeks,  under 
die  Tufkish  goveinilient,  are  allowed  to 
build  no  new  churchee,  have  to  pav  dear- 
ty  fiM"  the  permianon  to  reiiair  the  old 
ones,  are  not  allowed  to  have  steeples  or 
bells  to  their  churches,  nor  even  to  wear 
^  the  Turiuflh  dress,  generally  perfoim  re^ 
'  lisious  service  by  ni^t,  and  are  moreover 
obliged,  not  only  to  pay  tolls,  from  which 
theTurios  are  firise,  but  the  males  also  pay 
to  the  sukan,  af^er  their  15th  year,  a  heavy 
poU  tax,  under  the  name  o£  exeawHonfrom 
IdteatUng.  For  a  long  time,  the  attach- 
ment of  this  church  to  old  institutions  has 
sUkkI  in  the  w&y  of  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement Such  attempts  have  oven 
rise  to  a  number  of  sects,  which  the  Kua- 
aian  government  leaves  unmolested.  Ab 
eariy  as  the  14th  centuir,  the  party  of  the 
Strigolnictans  seceded  trom  hatred  of  the 
deiigy,  but,  as  they  bad  no  other  peculiar- 
ity, soon  perished.  The  same  was  done, 
with  more  success,  by  the  Roskolnicians 
(L  e.,  the  i^Mstates),  about  1666.  (See 
RoMhucians.)  This  sect,  which,  by  de- 
grees, Yns  divided  into  20  different  par- 
ties, by  no  means  fonns  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical society,  with  symbols  and  usages 
of  it^  own,  but  consistB  of  single  cfmffe- 
gations,  independent  of  each  ower,  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  Greek  church 
by  preserving,  unaltered,  the  ancient  Scla- 
vonian  litmgy,  &c. ;  have  a  oonsecratad 
cleigy;  and,  having  retired  from  aariy 
persecution,  have  become  numerous  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  different  pardea^onfonn,  more 
or  less,  to  the  peowlarities  attributed  to 
the  Roskolnicians  in  general,  such  as  de- 
claring the  use  of  toDa<;co  and  of  strong 
drinlES  sinful,  fiisting  yet  more  strictly 
than  the  oithodox  churck  refusing  to 
tedce  oaths;  and  are,  from  a  nnatical  spirit 
similar  to  that  of  the  fonner  Anabaptists, 
inclined  lo  rebeHion  against  their  nilera. 
Pugatschew,  himself  a  Roskdnidan, 
foimd  most  of  his  adherents  among  them 
in  his  rebellion.  At  present,  they  have  re- 
laxed much  of  their  stricmess  on  these 
pmnts,  as  well  as  their  ftntastic  notions 
vrith  respect  to  marriage,  dress,  the  priest^ 
hood  and  martyrdom,  and  seem  to  be 
gradually  merging  among  the  (nihodox. 
The  Philippones  (q.  v.)  were  exiled  Ros- 
kolnicians, who  settled  in  lithuania  and 
East  Prussia,  under  Philip  PastoswisBL 
Farther  removed  from  the  belief  of  the 
Greek  church  are  the  Duchoboizy,  a  sect 
settled  on  the  steppes  (q.  v.),  beyond  the 


Don,  which  rejecti  the  doctrine  of  tka 
Trinity,  and  receives  die  Go^wb  only,  hM 
no  churches  nor  nriesis,  and  regaida  oatbi^ 
as  well  as  wamre,  unlawfrd.  Antitrin- 
itarians,  of  a  similar  kind,  are  the  iZus^ 
sian  Jetcs,  as  they  are  called  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Archansel  and  Katharinodav, 
of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  they  wor- 
ship neither  Christ  nor  the  saints,  reject 
baptism,  and  have  no  priests  nor  church- 
es. (Re^ctinf^  the  ancient  scfaianuitic 
and  heretical  religious  parties  in  Aoa  and 
Africa,  that  have  proceeded  from  the 
Greek  church,  see  Vopta,  JSysstma^  Jaeo- 
Utef,  Maionani,  MatranUea^  JShrmadans.) 

Greek  Fire.    (See  Fire,  Greek.) 

Green,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  rises 
in  Lincoln  county,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
61  miles  ab9ve  the  Wabash,  173  below 
Louisville.  Its  course  for  about  ISOmUes 
iswesterfy;  it  afterwards  hasa  comae  N. 
by  W.  Us  whole  length  is  upwards  of 
200  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  boats,  at 
some  seasons,  neariy  150.  The  tract 
through  which  it  flowa,  calted  the  €ireen 
ricer  cwmJtry,  is  remarkable  for  its  fertihty, 
beautifril  scenery  and  stupendous  caves, 
in  which  are  foiind  great  quantities  of  ni- 
tre. 

Green  Bank  ;  one  of  the  banks  near  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  129  miles  bng 
and  48  wide.  Lon.  53°  30^  to  5S°  50^  W. ; 
lat  45^30^  to  ie^SCN. 

Green  Rat,  or  POAN  Bat  ;  bay  on  W. 
ode  of  lake  Michigan,  about  100  milea 
long^  but  in  some  plaoes  only  15  miles,  in 
others  from  20  to  30,  broad.  It  lies  nearly 
from  N.E.  to  S.  W.  At  the  entrance  of 
it  from  the  lake  is  a  string  of  islands  ez- 
tendinffN. to S., called  the  Qrand  TVoo- 
er«e.  These  are  about  30  miles  in  length, 
and  serve  to  flicilitate  the  niaaace  of  ca- 
nooa,  as  they  shelter  them  m>m  ue  vrindi^ 
which  sometimes  come  vrith  violence 
across  the  lake.  Grran  Bay  is  termed 
by  the  inhabitanis  of  its  coasts,  the  ^etio- 
wimi  hay.  The  country  around  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  Menominy  TwHi^ing, 

Green  Bat  ;  a  poet-town,  military  post, 
and  seat  of  justice  for  Brovim  county,  Auch- 
igan,  at  8.  end  of  Green  Bay,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Fox  river ;  160  S.WJtf ichilimack- 
inac,220  N.  by  W.  Chicago,  366  £.Ptairie 
du  Ghien,  by  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  riv- 
ers, W.  972.  Lon.8r58'W.;lat.4SPN. 
Here  is  a  setdement,  extending  about  four 
miles. 

Green  Cloth  ;  a  board  or  court  of  jua- 
tioe,  held  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
king^  household,  composed  of  the  knd 
stevrau!d  and  officers  urider  him,  idto  ait 
daily.     To  thia  court  is  oommitled  tlie 
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thxtge  and  oveniriit  of  die  king's  houM- 
hold  in  matters  oijustieefiiidjrovenuneDty 
with  a  power  to  conect  all  o&ndera,  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or  ju- 
nadiction  of  the  court  royal,  which  is  ev- 
erj  way  about  200  yards  from  the  last 
gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majesty  re- 
sides. Without  a  wanant  first  obtuned 
from  this  court,  none  of  the  king's  servants 
can  be  arrested  for  debt 

GasENE,  Nathaniel,  a  major-general  in 
the  American  arihy,  was  bom,  May  22; 
1742;  near  the  town  of  Warwick  in  lUiode 
Isiaiid.  His  father  was  an  anchor  smith, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Quaker  preacher, 
whose  ignorance,  combined  with  the  &- 
naticism  of  the  times,  made  him  pay  little 
attention  to  the  worldly  leanung  of  his 
children,  though  he  was  very  careful  of 
their  moral  and  religious  instruction.  The 
fondness  for  knowledge,  however,  of 
young  Greene  was  such,  that  he  devoted 
aO  the  time  he  could  spare  to  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  employed  all  his  trifling  gains  in 
procuring  books.  His  propensity  for  the 
life  of  a  soldier  was  early  evinced  by  his 
iwedilection  for  woiks  on  militacy  subjects. 
He  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
exact  sciences ;  and,  after  he  had  attained 
Ins  twentieth  year,  he  added  a  tolerable 
Rtock  of  lesal  knowledge  to  his  other  ac- 
quisitions. In  the  year  1770,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  tne  state  legislature,  and, 
in  1774,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  a 
company  called  the  Kentish  Guards.  Af- 
ter the  batde  of  Lexington,  the  state  of 
Rhode  lalttid  raised  w^  was  termed  an 
array  of  observation,  in  order  to  assist  the 
forces  collected  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  British  vrithin 
the  Emits  of  Boston,  and  chose  Greene  its 
commander,  with  the  title  of  major-gene- 
ral. His  elevation  from  the  ranks  to  the 
hc»d  of  three  regiirients,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  milita- 
ry talents  were  held.  June  6,  1775,  he 
aasumed  his  command  before  the  lines  of 
Boston ;  and,  not  long  afterwards^  general 
Wariiingtoo  arrived,  to  take  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  Between 
these  two  distinguished  men  an  intimacy 
moo  connmenc^  which  was  never  inter- 
rupted. Grreene  accepted  a  commission 
from  congress  of  bngadier-general,  al- 
though, under  the  state,  he  held  that  of 
major-general ;  preferrbig  the  former,  as 
it  promised  a  lai^r  sphere  of  action,  and 
the  pleasure  of  s^rvins^  under  the  imma- 
diatie  command  of  Washington.  When 
the  American  army  had  followed  the  ene- 
my to  New  Yoric,  after  the  evacuation  of 
BoflUm,  they  oicamped,  partly  in  New 
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Yoifc  and  partly  on  htms  Island.  Tha 
djvioon  posted  upon  the  iSand  was  under 
the  orders  of  Greene ;  btit,  at  the  lime  of 
its  unfortunate  afiSiir  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  suffering  under  severe  sickness,  and 
seneml  Sulhvan  was  hi  command.  When 
Be  had  sufiiciendy  recovered  his  healdi, 
he  joined  the  retreating  army,  having  pre- 
viously been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general, and  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  troops  in  New  Jersey  destmed 
to  yratch  the  movements  of  a  strong  de- 
tbchment  of  the  British,  which  had  Deen 
left  in  Staten  island.  December  26, 1776^ 
when  Washington  surprised  ^e  English 
at  Trenton,  Greene  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  forces,  which  wa^ 
the  nrat  diat  reached  the  town,  and,  hav- 
ing seized  the  enemy's  artiUeiy,  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  Princeton.  Next  summer, 
sir  WiUiam  Howe  havinr  embariced  widi 
a  large  force  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  thence  marching  to  Phil- 
adelplua,  Washington  hastened  to  expose 
him ;  and,  September  11,  the  batde  of  the 
Brandywine  took  place,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  defeated.  In  this  afiair, 
Greene  commanded  the  vanguard,  togeth- 
er  with  Sullivan,  and  it  became  his  duty  to 
cover  tlie  retreat,  in  which  he  fuUy  suc- 
ceeded. After  ffcnoral  Howe  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Philadelphia,  the  British 
army,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  en- 
camped at  Germantown,  where  an  attack 
was  made  upon  it  by  Washington,  October 
4, 1777,  in  which  Greene  commanded  the 
lefl  wing.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  at- 
tempt is  well  known ;  but  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  lefl  wing  was  the  only  part 
of  the  American  army  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  effect  the  service  allotted  it  that 
day.  The  next  service  upon  which  ffen- 
eral  Greene  was  engaged,  was  that  oi  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  lord  Comwallis  fiiom 
collecting  supplies,  for  which  he  had  been 
detached  into  the  Jerseys,  with 3000  men; 
but,  before  Greene  could  bring  him  to  ai) 
acdon,  he  -had  received  reinforcements, 
which  gave  him  so  great  a  superiority,  that 
the  American  general  was  recalled  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  In  March  of  the 
following  year,  Greene,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Washington,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  quarter-master-general,  on  two  condi- 
tions; that  he  should  retain  his  right  of 
command  in  time  of  action,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  choice  of  two  assistants. 
At  the  batde  of  Monmouth,  in  theensuinff 
month  of  June,  he  led  the  r^ht  wing  of 
the  second  line,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  partial  succesB  of  the  Americans.    Af^ 
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ter  this,  he  coDtinuod  Qn|;aged  in  discharg- 
inff  the  duties  of  his  station  until  Aqgust, 
when  he  was  sent  to  join  Sullivan,  who, 
with  the  forces  under  his  command^  aided 
l^  the  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing^  was 
preparing  to  moke  an  attempt  upon  New- 
port in  Khode  Island,  then  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  troops  was  assigned  to  Greene. 
The  enteiprise,  nowever,  &iled,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween SuDiyan  and  D'Estaign;  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  the  American  army 
was  covered  by  Greene,  who  repulsed  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  half  their  num- 
ber. When  general  WashlD^on,  alarm- 
ed for  the  suety  of  the  inmsoDs  on  the 
North  river,  repaired  to  West  Point,  he 
left  Greene  in  command  of  the  army  in 
New  Jersey.  The  latter  hod  not  been 
long  in  that  command,  before  he  was  at- 
tacked, near  Spriu^eld,  by  a  force  much 
superior  to  his,  under  sir  fieniy  Clinton ; 
but  the  enemy  were  renulsed.  though  they 
burned  the  village.  This  amur  happened 
June  23.  October  6^  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  traitor  Arnold  in  the  com- 
mand at  West  Point  In  this  station,  how- 
ever, he  continued  only  until  the  14th  of 
the  same  month,  when  he  was  chosen  by 
general  Washington  to  take  the  place  of 
general  Gates,  in  the  chief  direction  of  the 
southern  army.  From  this  moment,  when 
he  Avas  placed  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  exercise  his  senius  without  control, 
dates  the  most  briluant  portion  of  Greeners 
career.  The  ability,  prudence  and  firm- 
ness which  he  here  displayed,  have  caused 
him  to  be  ranked,  in  the  scale  of  our  revo- 
lutionary generals,  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington. December  2, 1780,  Greene  arriv- 
ed at  the  encampment  of  the  American 
forces  at  Chariotte,  and,  on  the  4th,  assum- 
ed the  command.  After  the  batde  of  the 
Cowpens,  jrained  b^  Moigan,  January  17, 
1781,  he  enected  a  junction  with  the  vic- 
torious general,  havm^  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  recruiting  his  army,  which  had 
been  greatly  thinned  by  dea^  and  deser- 
tion ;  out  the  numbers  of  Comwaliis  were 
still  so  superior,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat into  Virmnia,  wluch  he  did  witli  a 
degree  of  skin  that  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  highest  eulogy.  He,  soon  afterwards, 
however,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  with 
an  accession  of  force,  and,  March  15,  en- 
countered Comwaliis  at  Guilford  court- 
house, where  he  was  defeated ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than  his, 
and  no  advantages  accrued  to  them  from 
the  victory.  On  the  coutraiy,  Comwaliis, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  commenced  a  ret- 


rograde movement  towaxds  Wilmington, 
leaving  inany  of  his  wounded  behind  nlin, 
and  was  followed  for  some  time  by  Greene. 
Desisting,  however,  from  the  pursuit,  the 
latter  marched  into  South  Carolina,  and  a 
batde  took  place,  April  25,  between  him 
and  lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  in  which 
he  was  again  unsuccessful,  though  again 
the  enemy  wore  prevented  by  kim  from 
improving  their  victory,  and,  not  long  after, 
were  obliged  to  retire.  May  22,  having 
previously  reduced  a  nuoiber  of  the  forts 
and  garrisons  in  South  Carolina,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  but  in  June 
the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  compelled 
him  to  raise  it,  and  retreat  to  the  extremity 
of  the  state.  Expressing  a  determinatioo 
*^to  recover  South  Carohna,  or  die  in  the 
attempt,"  he  again  advanced,  when  the 
British  forces  were  divided,  and  lord  Raw- 
don was  pursued,  in  his  turn,  to  his  en- 
campment at  Oraugeburg,  where  he  was 
offered  battle  by  his  adversary,  which 
was  refused.  September  8,  Greene  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  British  forces  un- 
der colonel  Stewart,  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
which  completely  prostrated  the  power  of 
the  enemy  m  South  Caroluia.  Greene  was 
presented  by  congress  with  a  British  stand- 
ard and  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  his  services  on  this  occasion. 
This  was  the  last  action  in  which  Greene 
v^ras  engaged.  During  die  rest  of  the  vmr, 
however,  he  continued  ui  his  command, 
stmggling  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  all  kinds  of 
supplies,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
some  of  his  troops.  When  peace  released 
him  from  his  duties,  he  retumed  to  Rhode 
Island ;  and  his  journey  thither,  almost  at 
every  step,  was  marked  by  some  private 
or  public  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  re- 
gard. On  his  arrival  at  Prmceton,  where 
congress  was  dien  sitting,  that  body  unan- 
imously resolved,  that  "two  pieces  of  field 
ordnance,  taken  from  the  British  army  at 
the  Cowpens,  Augusta,  or  Eutaw,"  should 
be  presented  to  him  by  the  commander-in- 
chief.  In  October,  1785,  Greene  I'epaircd, 
with  his  famil}'^,  to  Grcoraia,  some  valuable 
grants  of  lands  near  savannah  having 
been  made  to  him  by  that  state.  He  died 
June  19, 1786,  in  his  44th  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
contracted  by  exposure  to  tlie  rays  of  an 
intense  sun.  General  Greene  possessed, 
in  a  great  degi^e,  not  only  the  common 
quality  of  physical  courage,  but  that  forti- 
tude and  unbending  fli'mness  of  mind, 
which  are  given  to  few,  and  which  ena- 
bled hun  to  bear  up  against  the  mostcmel 
reverses,  and  stmggle  perseveringly  witlv 
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and  finaly  flurmoiint,  the  most  formidable 
dfficuhieB.  He  was  eror  collected  in  the 
most  trying  aitiiatioiia,  and  prudence  and 
judgment  were  distinguiahing  traits  m.  his 
cfauacter.  In  his  disposition,  he  was  mild 
and  beneirolent ;  but  when  it  was  necessa- 
ry, he  was  resolutely  severe.  No  officer 
of  the  rBYC^utiouafy  army  poeaessed  a 
higher  place  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  Washington,  and,  probably,  none 
would  have  been  so  well  calculated  to  suc- 
ceed him,  if  death  had  deprived  his  coun- 
tiy  of  his  services  duiing  the  revolutioua- 
ly  struggle. 

Grebn  Gaoe  ;  a  variety  of  the  plum,  the 
rema  daude  of  the  French,  usually  consid- 
ered the  most  delicious  of  all.  It  is  large, 
of  a  green  or  slightly  yellowish  color,  and 
has  a  juicy,  greenish  pulp,  of  an  exquisite 
flavor. 

6REK!n.Ain>  (Groerdand);  an  extensive 
country  of  North  America,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  extent  of  which  is  un- 
known. Since  lieutenant  (now  ci^rtiun) 
Pany  advanced  fit>m  Baffin's  bay  into 
IjifMaiHter  sound  (1819),  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  SB  islfmd.  As  far  as  it  is  now 
known,  it  extends  fh>m]at  59°  38^  to78°N. 
Its  soatfaem  point  is  cape  Farewell  On 
the  western  coast  fie  Davis's  straits  and 
Baffin's  bay.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  passing 
throngh  the  middle  of  the  country  from 
north  to  south.  Greenland  was  settled 
800  years  ago,  by  two  colonies  from  Nor- 
way and  Knmaric,  of  which  the  one  oe« 
cupied  the  eastern,  the  other  the  west- 
em  coast  Their  intercourse  was  carried 
on  by  sea,  the  mountains  rendering  anv 
communication  by  land  impossible.  A 
Runic  stone  found  in  Greenland  in  1824 
(now  in  the  museum  of  northern  antiqui- 
ties at  Copenhagen)  proves  the  eariy  dis- 
covery of^  Greenland  from  Scandinavia. 
Hie  western  colony,  afler  numerous  vi- 
oaaitudes,  still  exists.  The  population  in 
the  southern  part  to  the  river  Frith  (68°), 
amounted,  in  1811— 13,  to  3583:  northern 
Greenland  conUuned  only  3000  natives. 
From  67°  to  69°,  the  countiy  is  uninhabit- 
ed. The  fate  of  the  eastern  colony, 
which  in  1406  consisted  of  190  villages, 
and  had  a  bishop,  13  parishes  and  two 
monasteries^  is  unknown.  Up  to  that  tinie, 
16  bishops  had  been  sent  from  Nonvay  in 
regular  succession ;  the  17th  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  ice  from  reaching  the  land.  Da- 
nish saflora,  m  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
attempted,  without  success,  tO'  land  on  the 
easiem  coast  Attempts  made  in  1786 
and  1889,  by  the  command  of  the  Da- 
nish government,  failed.    This  lost  East 


Greenhmd,  Von  Epger,  in  his  Prize  En«r 
(1794),  maintains,  is  the  country  how  call- 
ed JuiUmenshaab^  on  the  western  coast ; 
but  a  manuscript  now  in  the  library  at 
Dresden,  maintams  that  the  old  settlement 
of  Ostert>yirde  was  actually  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Greenland.*  A  traveller  of 
the  14th  century,  Nicolas  Zeno,  describes 
Greenland  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  In 
1818,  England  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Polar  sea,  because  the  ice  at  the  north 
pole  was  said  to  have  decreased,  and  a 
north-west  passage  was  befieved  prac- 
ticable ;  the  ships  returned,  however, 
without  accomphshing  any  thing.  C^ 
tain  Scoresby  found  the  eastern  coast  free 
from  ice  in  1882 ;  he  sailed  along  it  fitim 
75°  to  69^,  and  examined  it  with  care  (see 
his  Journal  qf  a  Voyage  to  the  JSTorOwm 
WliaU'Fiahtnf,  &c.,  ifiS).  To  tiiis  trav- 
eller we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  and 
most  correct  accounts  of  East  GreenhuHL 
which  refute  Egger's  opinions.  He  found 
fields  producing  luxuriant  giaas,  but  no 
inhabitants.  He  met,  however,  with  some 
houses,  containing  household  utensils  and 
hunting  apparatus,  and  a  wooden  coffin. 
The  English  captain  Sabine  describes 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  (see  his 
Experiments  to  dctermmt  Vtt  Figure  of  the 
Earihy  &c.),fix)m  72°  to  76°  N.  latitude. 
He  also  found  it  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  permanent  mass  of  ice,  to  approach 
the  eastern  coast  north  of  74° ;  his  exam- 
inations proved  that  there  was  no  current 
which  cairies  the  ice  from  those  coasts 
towards  the  south.  The  western  coast 
was  also  cut  off,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  from  its  usual  intercourse  with 
Norway  and  Iceland,  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
called  the  Uack  deaffu  In  the  reifn  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  Frobisher  and  Davis 
again  discovered  tins  coast  of  Greenland, 
from  that  time,  nothine  was  done  to  ex- 
plore this  countiy,  untfl  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, m  17^1,  assisted  a  clerg^an, 
Hans  Egede,  with  two  ships,  to  elfect  a 
landmg  in  64°  5^,  and  estabfish  the  first 
European  setdement.  Good  Hope  {God- 
7iaab)y  on  die  river  BaaL  Egede  found 
the  countiy  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
which  had  probably  spread  fiwm  the  we* 
over  Davis's  straits,  and  which  resembled 
the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador  in  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  In  1733,  the  Mora- 
vian Brothers  were  induced  by  count  Zin- 
zendoif  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 

*  The  Paris  Archvoe*  du  Ckriatiamtmi  aayt, 
that  an  expedition,  which  left  Copenhagen  in 
May,  1890,  has  found  the  long  lost  colony,  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion,  and  speaknig  tba 
Norwegian  of  the  10th  century. 
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■ettlemeDts  and  tmmamm  on  these  inhoe- 
IMtable  ahoree.  There  are  now  on  the 
woBtem  coast  of  Greenland  twenty  set- 
tlemenlB,  of  which  the  most  soutfaeiiy, 
lichtezuui,  is  sittiated  in  60^  34^  N.  kti- 
mde.  Near  it  is  the  second  setdement, 
JuIuuia^B  Hope  {Mianm  shaab):  in  the 
vicinity,  the  ruins  of  an  old  Icelandic  and 
Norwegian  church  are  sdU  visible.  Far- 
ther to  the  north  lie  Frederic's  Hope, 
lichtenfels.  Good  Hope,  New  Hennhut, 
Zudrertiut,  Holsteinbuiv,  Egedesminde, 
Christian's  Hope,  JacobehaTen,  Omenack 
and  Upemamijck,  in  73^  Sy  N.  latitude,  the 
most  northern  settlement,  now  occupied 
only  by  Greenlanders.  The  goveiuor  of 
South  Greenland  has  his  seat  in  Good 
Hope,  and  the  governor  of  Noith  Green- 
land is  station^  at  Guthaven,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Disco,  in  7(P  N.  latitude.  There 
are  five  Protestant  churches  on  the  coast, 
in  which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
Danish  and  Greenlandisn  dialects.  The 
Moravian  Brothera  have  three  houses  of 
public  worship  in  Lichtenau,  Lichtenfels 
and  New  Hermhut  The  natives,  called 
by  the  oldest  Icelandish  and  Norwegian 
authors,  iS%reBtt^«,  belong  to  the  Esqui- 
maux fiimily,  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
northern  part  of  America,  to  the  western 
coast.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  di- 
minutive stature ;  their  hair  is  daric,  long, 
stringy,  eyes  black,  heads  disproportionate- 
ly large,  legs  thin,  and  complexion  a  brown- 
ish yellow,  appnroaching  to  olive  green. 
This,  however,  is  panly  owing  to  their 
filthy  manner  of  livmg,  and  paiSy  to  their 
food  and  occupations,  as  they  are  constant- 
h^  covered  with  blubber  and  train  oil. 
The  women,  being  emfdoyed,  from  eariy 
youth,  in  canying  heavy  loads,  are  so 
broad  shouldered,  as  to  lose  all  feminine 
appearance,  Thefar  dress  contributes  to 
this  effect  4  th^  wear  the  skins  of  seids 
and  reindeer.  The  short  coats,  the  trow- 
sers  and  boots  of  both  sexes,  are  9II  made 
of  the  same  material.  In  extremely  cold 
weather,  they  wear  a  shirt  made  of  the 
skins  of  biras,  particulariv  those  of  the 
sea-raven,  the  eider  duck,  &c  In  winter, 
they  live  in  houses  of  stone,  vrith  walls 
two  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  tur(  and  with  an  entrance  so 
small,  that  it  can  be  passed  only  on  the 
hands  and  feet  Windows  are  seldom  met 
with  in  these  huts ;  those  m^ich  they  have 
are  made  of  the  intestines  of  whales  and 
seals.  The  height  of  the  house  never 
exceeds  six  foet ;  it  is  12  feet  wide,  and  of 
about  the  same  length.  It  consists  of  one 
room  only,  with  a  raised  platform  on  one 
side,  covered  with  aeal-skin,  which  serves 


the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  table. 
Lamps,  supplied  with  train-oil,  are  kept 
constantly  burning,  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  vrannth  os  of  h^t  The  smell  from 
so  many  oil  lamps,  together  with  that  of 
the  fish,  raw  skins  and  greasy  inhabitants, 
is  hardly  to  be  endured  by  unaccustomed 
nostrils;  and  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
huts  breeds  immense  quantities  of  ver- 
mhi.  When  the  snow  melts,  which  is 
aenerally  the  case  in  May,  the  roof  of  the 
house  generally  sinks  in,  and  the  Green- 
lander  then  spreads  a  ten^  which  is  cover- 
ed with  seal  skin,  and  surrounded  with  a 
curtain  of  the  intestines  of  whales;  the 
interior  is  arranged  like  the  winter  estab- 
lishment. Their  utensils  and  tools  are 
simple,  but  ingeniously  contrived.  They 
consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  jave- 
Hus  and  harpoons.  Their  canoes  are 
made  of  hubs,  bound  by  whalebone,  and 
covered  with  dressed  seal-skin.  They 
show  a  wonderful  skill  in  managing  thenit 
even  in  the  most  boisterous  ^roatber. 
They  also  use  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  in 
which  they  sometimes  go  from  90  to  40 
miles  fix)m  the  land  on  the  frozen  sea. 
The  swiffaiesB  ef  these  animals  is  such, 
that  in  9  or  10  hours,  they  accomi^ish  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  language 
of  the  Greenkmdera  is  the  same  as  that 
apoken  by  the  Esquimaux  in  Labrador^ 
and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay.  Tra- 
ces of  it  are  also  said  to  be  found  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  as  for  as 
Nootka  sound.  The  variety  in  the  forms 
of  the  verbs,  in  combination  with  the  pro- 
nouns, is  a  remarkable  ])eculiarity  of  this 
language.  The  superstitious  Gieenland- 
en  pay  great  respect  to  their  on^ekokM  or 
sorcerera,  who  are  at  the  same  tmie  their 
priests  and  physicians.  They  have  but 
very  rude  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east 
winds,  the  cold  is  often  so  great,  that  the 
mercury  sinks  to  4SP  bek>w  the  freezing 
pomt  of  Fahr.  The  west  winds  cominff 
from  Davis's  straits  are  always  damp»  and 
accompanied  by  thaws.  The  baas  of  the 
mountains  and  rocks  is  a  fine-grained 
granite,  vrith  gneiss,  mica  slate,  horn- 
blende and  whitestone.  Many  interesting 
and  uncommon  minerals  are  found — ^mag- 
netic iron  ore,  gadolinite,  ziroon,  schorl, 
tourmaline^  the  finest  garnets,  sodafite, 
iolite,  and  hypersthene  of  a  beautiful 
light  blue.  Among  the  animals  are  the 
polar  fox,  the  white  hare,  the  reindeer, 
the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  the  walrus, 
various  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  narvaL 
The  Greenland  whale  (see  fVhde^  and 
WhaU^FMay)  is  found  in  greet  numben 
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and  of  an  «noniious  mze.  Of  the  biids, 
the  principal  is  the  cinereoiie  eagle ;  the 
snowy  owl,  and  others  of  the  falcon  tifte, 
inhabit  the  high  rocks ;  the  water-fowl 
are  numerous.  A  species  of  mosquito  is 
ezcee^tingly  troublesome  in  the  warm 
weather.  The  exports  ore  whalebone,  oil, 
sjdns  and  furs,  eider  down,  the  horns  of 
the  nanral,  &c  The  imports  are  provis- 
ions, gunpowder,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
in»  and  glass  wares,  &c.  In  the  inlets 
and  bays  which  intersect  the  coast  of 
Gfeenland,  immense  masses  of  ice  are  oc- 
comulated  during  a  series  of  years,  which, 
being  loosened  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, lose  thdr  points  of  support  from  the 
8faore,and  plunge  into  the  ocean  with  athun- 
deling  noise.  Being  afterwards  set  adrift 
by  the  euirents,  they  embarrass  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Polar  seas,  and  become  the  terror 
of  the  mariner.  Those  masses  of  ice  are 
fbnned  both  of  fiesh  and  of  salt  water,  and 
sometimes  rise  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  sui&ce  of  the  water.  The  salt  water 
ice  occurs  in  immense  fields,  of  many 
thousand  fiohoins  in  lencth  and  breadth, 
divided  by  fissures,  but  followinff  close  on 
each  other.  When  the  wind  begins  to 
blow,  and  the  sea  to  rise  in  vast  billows, 
the  violent  shocks  of  those  masses  of  ice 
against  each  other,  fill  the  mind  with  as- 
tonishment and  terror.  The  coasts  of 
Greenland  are  surrounded  by  many  thou- 
sand isbinds  of  different  sizes,  on  which 
the  native  inhabitants  fi^uently  fix  theur 
residence,  on  account  of  their  good  situa- 
tion for  sea  game. 

Okeen  MouifTAiirs ;  a  range  of  moun- 
tains^ commencinff  in  Canada,  and  extend- 
ing sooth  through  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  They  divide  the 
waten  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut 
fiom  those  which  flow  into  lake  Cham- 
pbui  and  the  Hudson.  Among  the  high- 
est summilB  in  Vermont  are  Mansfield 
mountain.  Camel's  rump,  and  Killington 
peak.  West  rock,  near  New  Haven, 
ComL,  10  the  southern  termination  of  the 
chain.  The  natural  growth  upon  these 
mountains  is  hemlocl^  pine,  spruce,  and 
other  evergreens,  and  they  derive  their 
aame  from  their  green  appearance. 
Thcnneare  many  fine  farms  amonf  these 
mountains,  and  much  of  the  laud  upon 
them  is  excellent  for  grazing. 

OREEif  ocK ;  the  chief  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Clyde,  which  has  in  front  an  extensive 
and  beautifiil  bay.  The  manufiictories  of 
the  place  are  sugar-houses,  rope-walks, 
aoop  and  candle  wortcs,  tan  works,  potte- 
ries, bottle  and  ciystal  wortcs,  hat  manu- 
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ftctories,  extensive  fbunderies  and  manu- 
ftctories  of  steam  engines  and  chain  ca- 
bles ;  to  these  may  be  added  ship-build- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
The  herring-fishery  is  the  (mlest  branch 
of  the  indusuy  of  the  place.  The  har- 
bors are  very  qiacious,  and  are  frequented 
bv  vessels  fiK>m  all  quarters  of  tlie  world. 
The  dry  docks  are  elegant  and  commo- 
dious; the  one  lately  erected,  near  the 
custom-house,  is  considered  the  fiist  in 
the  kingdoHL  Population  in  1838,  over 
SSsOOO.  Lon.0«18'58"W.;  tot55*>57'y'N. 
GRKEifBTONE.  (Sco  HoTvhUndt.) 
GaEEifvijLLB  CoLLKGB,  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, 3  miles  from  Greenville,  Tennessee, 
was  mcoiporated  in  1791  The  college 
hall  is  a  neat  building,  about  60  feet  long, 
and  25  wide,  of  2storie&  The  college  htti 
a  libiaiy  of  about  3500  volumes,  a  small 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  funded  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  about  $6000. 

GaEEif  wicH ;  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  southern  bank  Si 
the  Thames,  fbnneriy  the  seat  of  a  palace 
in  which  the  kings  of  England  occasion- 
ally resided.  It  was  built  oy  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  called  Placentuu 
Henry  VII  enlarged  it,  and  his  son,  Heniy 
VIII,  finished  it  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
queen  Mary  were  bom  within  its  walls, 
and  Eklward  VI  died  here.  King  Charles 
II  took  the  greater  part  down,  ibd  com- 
menced a  new  palace  on  its  site,  a  part  of 
which  forms  one  wing  of  the  present  hos- 
pitaL  This  consists,  at  present,  of  four 
extensive  piles  of  building  or  wings,  en- 
tirely detached  from  each  other,  but  so 
connected  by  the  conformity  of  their 
dimensions,  their  figures,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  decorations,  as  to 
form  a  complete  whole.  The  principal 
front,  which  is  neariy  all  of  Portland  stone, 
faces  the  Thames  on  the  north.  The  two 
northern  vrm^  are  separated  by  a  square 
of  270  feet  wide ;  the  two  southern  are 
connected  by  two  colonnades,  115  foet 
asunder,  supported  by  300  double  col- 
umns and  pilastera ;  while  a  spacious 
avenue  through  the  hospital  from  the 
town,  divides  these  squares  from  each 
other,  and  thus  also  divides  the  whole  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  builiUng  from 
the  whole  of  the  southern.  In  the  middle 
of  the  great  square  is  a  statue  of  Geoige 
II,  sculptured  by  Rysbrach.  Extending 
865  feet  along  the  fiiont,  the  intervening 
bank  of  the  Thames  is  formed  into  a  ter- 
race, with  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the 
river  in  the  middle.  The  pensionera  lo 
be  received  into  the  hospital  must  be 
aged  and  maimed  seamen  of  the  navy,  or 
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of  the  nuarchant  aervice,  if  wounded  in 
battle,  and  mariDea  and  foreignera  who 
have  served  two  yean  in  the  navy.  .ITie 
total  expense  of  the  establiabment  is 
£69,000  per  annum,wliich  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  diwut  3000  seamen  on 
the  premises,  and  5400  out-pensioners. 
Connected  with  this  establishment  is  a 
naval  asylum,  designed  for  tlie  support 
and  education  of  the  oiphan  children  of 
seamen.  On  a  rising  ground  in  the  paik, 
160  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  com- 
manding a  rich  and  varied  prospect, 
stands  the  royal  observatory,  celebn^ed 
b^  the  great  names  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  private  buildings  are  hand- 
some, but  the  streets  are  in  general  irreg- 
ular. Population  of  the  puish  in  1821, 
20,712;  5)1  miles  £.  London  bridge. 
The  lonsitude  in  English  geography  is 
calculated  from  the  meridiui  of  Green- 
>vich.    Lat.51«'29'N. 

Greffikr  ;  foimeriy,  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  first  secretary  of  state ;  in 
France,  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  justice. 
(For  the  etymology  of  the  word,  see  Count) 

GaiGOiRE,  Henry,  count,  former  bish- 
op of  Blois,  whose  civil,  literary  and  re- 
ligious career  has  been  characterized  by 
love  of  liber^,  active  philanthropy,  in- 
flexible integrity  and  ardent  pieQr.  He 
was  bom  at  Vetro  in  1750 ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  states-general  in  1789, 
and  was  one  of  the  five  eccleaastics  pres- 
ent at  the  session  of  the  Tennis  Court. 
In  the  constituent  assembly,  he  was  die 
tinguii^ed  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
on  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  and  for  the 
doquence  by  which  he  supported  them. 
At  this  eari^  period,  he  began  his  efibrts 
in  &vor  of  the  Jews  and  blacks,  which 
place  him  high  among  the  friends  of  hu- 
rrumiQr.  He  was  the  first  among  the  cler- 
gy to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  In 
the  convention,  Gr^goire  advocated  the 
abolition  of  royalty  (September,  1792), 
but  endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
the  king,  by  propoeinff  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  should  be  abolished.  His 
absence  on  a  mission  witli  three  members 
of  the  convention,  prevented  him  from 
voting  on  the  trial  of  the  kin^ ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  sign  the  letter  of  his  three  col- 
leagues to  that  body,  demanding  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  In  the  reisn  of  terror, 
when  the  bishop  of  Paris  imdicated  his 
dignity,  arid  several  of  the  clergy  abjured 
the  Christian  reliaon  in  the  presence  of 
the  convention,  ibe  bishop  of  Blois  had 
the  courage  to  resist  the  stonn  of  invec- 
tives finom  the  tribunes,  and  threats  finom 
theMountaio*   **  Are  sacrifices  demanded 


fiir  the  countiy?"  he  said ;  <*Iam  accuitom- 
ed  to  make  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my 
bishopric  required  ?  I  abandon  them 
without  regret  Is  relip^ion  the  subject  of 
your  deliberations?  It  is  an  affidr  beyond 
your  iurisdiction.  I  denoand  the  fireedom 
of  reuffious  worship."  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  him  in  the  senate,  forming  one  of 
the  minority  of  five,  opposing  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  consul  to  the  throne,  and 
alone  in  opposing  the  obsequious  address 
of  that  boay  to  the  new  sovereign,  bi 
1814,  he  sijped  the  act  depoeong  ue  em- 
peror, and,  in  1815,  refused,  as  member  o£ 
the  institute,  to  sign  the  addUwnid  acL 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  excluded  fix>m  the  institute,  and  from 
lus  episcopal  see ;  and,  on  his  election  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1819,  he  was 
excluded  from  a  seat  by  the  royalist  ma- 
jority. Since  tliis  unmerited  indisnity, 
this  venerable  philanthropist  and  sdiolar 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  and  be- 
nevolent labors.    Died  in  1831. 

GnEGORiArr  CALEimAii.  (See  Calendar.) 

Greoort,  bishop  of  Neocssorea,  in 
which  place  he  was  bom,  of  pagan  pareDts, 
was  called,  on  account  of  the  many  mira- 
cles which  he  is  said  to  have  performed, 
Thmtmaturgus  (the  worker  or  mirades). 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Origen.  He  died 
about  270,  flis  works  were  published 
(in  Greek  and  LatinJ  by  Vossius,  with 
scholia,  Mayence,  1604, 4to. 

Gregory  of  Naziarzen,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Greek  church,  bom  about 
328,  at  Arianzo,  near  Nazianzum,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  was  at  first  presbyter  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Nazianzum.  He  was 
the  intimate  niend  of  Basil,  and  a  violent 
enemy  of  the  Arians.  Among  his  pupils 
in  eloquence,  Jerome  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. He  died  about  390,  and  left 
many  works,  of  which  a  complete  edition 
(Greek  and  Latin)  was  published  at  Paris, 
1609, 2  vols,  folio. 

Grboort  of  Tours  (his  proper  name 
was  Gtorgt  FUxrenJtimu)  viras  bom  in  Au- 
vergne  (SO),  made  bishop  of  Tours  in 
573,  shov^  sreat  firmness  in  the  dread- 
fhl  times  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde 
(q.  v.),  and  died  Nov.  27, 59a  Besides 
his  eidit  bo(dcs  on  the  virtues  and  mira- 
cles of  the  saints,  he  lefi  HisioruB  Eede$. 
FVancorum  L3ni  X,  which  he  brought 
down  to  the  year  591,  and  which,  not> 
withstanding  its  marvellous  tales  and  its 
want  of  method,  has  much  interest,  as 
being  tlie  only  historical  work  of  the  time. 

Grboort  I,  pope;  called  also  the 
Oreai,    He  was  bora  at  Rome,  of  a  noble 
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fionily)  about  544 ;  and,  having  jreceived  an 
education  suitable  to  his  rank,  he  became 
a  niember  of  the  senate,  and  filled  other 
employments  in  the  Mate.  Italy  was  then 
subject  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  and 
Justin  II  appointea  him  to  the  important 
post  of  prefect  or  governor  of  Rome ; 
which,  after  having  held  it  for  some  time 
with  great  reputation,  he  nssigned.  The 
death  of  his  rather  put  him  in  possession 
of  great  wealth,  which  he  expended  in  the 
foundation  of  monasteries  and  charitable 
institutions.  Disgusted  with  the  worid, 
he  took  the  monastic  vows  himself^  and 
became  a  member  of  one  of  his  own  es- 
tablishments. Pope  Pelagius  II  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  C(mstantinople,  and 
made  him  papal  secretary  after  his  return 
to  Rome.    On  the  death  of  pope  Pela* 

S'ua,  in  590,  he  was  chosen  his  successor, 
e  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  the  advancement  of  mona- 
chjsm,  and  the  rimd  enforcement  of  ce- 
libacy among  the  clergy.  His  contest  for 
eccleoastical  superiority  with  John,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  which  has  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  llie  converaon  of  the 
Anglo-Saxoc3  to  Christianity  ^vas  a  project 
hororoble  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  (See 
AufTUstiny  SL)  He  died  in  March,  604. 
The  works  ascribed  to  this  pope  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  been  frequentiy  pub- 
lished. The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines  or  St  Maur  (Paris, 
1705,  4  vols,  folio),  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  ftitber  Denis  de  St  Martha, 
who,  in  1697,  published  a  life  of  St  Greg- 
ory the  Great  His  genuine  writings  con- 
sist of  a  treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Duty, 
Letters,  Scripture  Commentaries,  &c. 

GiLEOoaT  OF  Ntssa  ;  bom  at  Nyssa,  in 
Cappadocia,  younger  brother  of  fiasil  the 
Great,  celebrated  as  an  ardent  defender 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  also  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  died  in  his  native  city,  of 
which  he  was  bishop,  some  time  sAer 
394.  Editions  of  Ids  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1573  and  1605,  and  1615 
and  1638  (3  vols,  folio). 

GREooar  VII  f HUdebrond).  The  year 
and  the  place  ot  the  birth  of  this  great 
pope  are  uncertain.  Some  accounts  say 
that  be  was  bom  at  Sienna,  others  at 
Soana,  in  Tuscany  ;  others  still,  at  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at 
Rome  when  a  child,  and  went  to  France 
when  a  younff  man,  where  he  became 
connected  vrith  the  monastery  at  Cluny, 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  1045.  His  his- 
tory becomes  more  knovm  after  the  time 


of  his  return  to  the 

where  Leo  IX  saw  him  on  bis  journey 
through  Fnnce.    He  returned  with  this 
pope  to  Rome,  and  fiom  that  time,  ai- 
thongh  in  the  back  ground,  he  played  an 
important  part  ;  and  by   the   influenoe 
which  great  minds  always  exercise  over 
ordinary  men»  he  directed  the  measures 
of  Leo  and  several  foUowingpopes.    On 
the  death  of  Alexander  II  (1073),  cardinal 
Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair. 
He  now  labored  vrith  the  grei^est  enersy 
to  accomplish  those  plans  for  which  he 
had  prepared  the  way  by  the  measures 
whicn  the  preceding  popes  had  adopted 
through  his  influence.  It  was  the  object  of 
his  ambition  not  only  to  place  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  power  in  tne  hands  of  the 
pope,  but  to  make  the  church  entirely 
mdependent  of  the  temporal  power.    He 
wished  to  found  a  theocracy,  in  which 
the  pope,  the  vicar  of  God,  should  be  the 
sovereign  mler,  m  political  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiasncal  matters — a  bold  idea,  which  he  ' 
probably  conceived    in  consequence  of 
the  wretched  state  of  all  civil  auth<mty. 
He  therefore  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  abolished  lay  investiture,  the 
only  remaining  source  of  the  authority 
of  princes  over  die  cleray  of  their  domin- 
ions.   In  1074,  he  issued  his  edicts  against 
simony  and  the  marriaffe  of  priests^  and, 
in  1075,  an  edict  forbidding  the  clergy, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  offices, 
from  receiving  the  investiture  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical dignity  from  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  and,  at  the .  same  time,  forbidding 
the  laity,  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  attempt  tne  exercise  of  the  inves- 
titure of  the  clergy.    The  emperor  Heniy 
IV  refused  to  o^y  this  decree,  and  Greg- 
ory took  advantage  of  the  discontent  ex- 
cited by  the  despotic  character  and  youth- 
ful levity  of  the  emperor,    among  the 
people  and  princes  of  Germany,  to  ad- 
vance his  own  purposes.     'In  1075,  he 
deposed  several  German   bishops,  who 
had  bought  their  offices  of  the  emperor, 
and  excommunicated  Ave  imperial  conn- 
sellorsywho  were  concerned  in  this  oansac- 
tion ;  and  when  the  emperor  persisted  in 
retaining  the  counsellors  and  wpporting 
the  bishops,  the  pope,  in  1076,  israed  a 
new   decree,  summoning   the   emperor 
before  a  council  at  Rome,  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges  brought  against 
him.    Henry  IV  then  caused  a  sentence 
of  d^)06ition  to  be    passed  against  the 
pope,  Dy  a  council  assembled  at  Worms. 
The  pope,  in  return,  excommunicated  the 
emperor,  and  released  all  his  subjects  and 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.   The 
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emperor  soon  found  aU  (Jppw  Germany 
in  oppoBiiion  to  him,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Saxons  in  Lower  Germany  re- 
newed the  war  against  him ;  and  when 
the  princes  assembled  at  Oppenheim 
came  to  the  determination  of  proceeding 
to  the  election  of  another  emperor,  he 
yielded,  almost  miconditionally  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  acknowledge  the 
pope,  whom  they  were  to  invite  into  the 
empire,  as  his  judge,  to  abandon  his  ex- 
commmiicated  counsellors,  and  to  con- 
sider himself  as  suspended  from  the  cov- 
emment  To  prevent  being  deposed  by 
the  pope,  Heniy  IV  (q.  v.]  hastened  to 
ItoJi^  where  he  submittea,  at  Canoesa 
(1077),  to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  re- 
ceived absolution.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
fiiends  again  assembled  around  him,  and 
he  defeated  his  rival,  Rodolph  of  Suabia. 
He  then  caused  the  pope  to  be  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Brixen,  and  an  anti- 
pope,  Clement  III,  to  be  elected  in  1060, 
after  which  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and 
placed  the  new  pope  on  the  throne.  Greg- 
oiy  now  passed  three  years  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  casde  of  St  Angelo,  but  could  never 
be  induced  to  compromit  the  rights  of  the 
church.  He  was  finally  liberated  by  Rob- 
ert Guiscard,  a  celebrated  Norman  prince, 
whom  he  had  made  duke  of  Apulia ;  but  the 
Romans  compelled  him  to  quit  the  city, 
because  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Robert  Gregory  then  retired  to 
Salenio,  under  the  protection  of  the  Nor- 
man prince,  where  he  died,  in  1065.  By 
the  celibacy  (q.  v.)  of  the  cleigy,  Gregoiy 
aimed  at  mcreasmg  their,  sanctity,  and 
making  them  entirely  independent  of  &m- 
ily  connexions.  The  same  measure  pre- 
vented the  possessions  of  the  church  from 
becoming  mere  feudal  dependencies  on 
temporal  princes,  wliich  would  have  been 
the  natynd  course,  if  the  clerey  had  be- 
oome  parents,  and,  of  couise,  desirous  of 
transmitting  the  estates  which  they  enjoyed 
to  their  children.  Matilda,  countess  of 
Tuscany,  whom  he  induced  to  bequeath 
her  almost  regal  possesBions  to  the  papal 
see,  was  his  chief^  support  Most  Protes- 
tant writers  have  accimed  him  of  insatia- 
ble ambition ;  but  the  impartial  historian, 
who  consideis  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life, 
studies  his  letters,  and  observes  that  his 
severi^  towards  himself  was  as  great  as 
towardis  others,  will    judge    differently. 

r Gregory  must  be  conadered  as  a  great 
*  "tual  conqueror,  who  rendered  tlie 
jy  independent  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  secured  their  aafety  amid  the  scenes 
of  violence  with  which  Europe  was  fiDed ; 
thereby  rendering  them  capable  of  ad- 


vancing the  progress  of  civilization,  which 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  in  barbarism.  The  papal  power, 
which  he  rendered  independent  of  tne  im- 
perial, was,  for  age&  the  great  bulvrark 
of  order  amid  the  turoulence  of  the  semi- 
civilized  peo]^  of  Europe.  In  capacious- 
ness and  boldness  of  mind,  he  may  be 
compared  to  Napoleon.  His  system  un- 
doubtedly became  unsuitable,  like  all' 
other  systems^  to  the  wants  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age ;  and  the  good  of  mankind,in 
the  prosresB  of  time,  required  that  the 
teiapond  powers  should  become  again  in^ 
dependent  of  the  Roman  see. 

Greoort,  James,  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  the  inventor  of  the  reflectijur 
telescope,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  163$ 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Maris- 
chal  college.  In  10^  he  published  Op- 
tica pmmokif  sm  abdita  Radunrvm  r^kxo- 
rum  et  refradartan  Mfsterioj  Gtomdnct 
enucteaia  (4to|,  explaining  the  idea  of  the 
telescope  which  bears  his  name ;  and,  in 
1664,  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  instrument  Disappointed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  speculum  ground  and 
polished  of  a  proper  %ure,  he  suspended 
his  desiffn,  and  set  on  on  a  tour  to  Italy. 
He  staid  some  time  at  Padua,  wh««  he 
published,  in  1667,  a  treatise  on  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola  (re- 
printed at  Venice,  in  1668,  with  additions). 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  vras  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  whose  Transac- 
tions he  enriched  by  some  valuable  papers. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of-  St  Andrew's,  and,  in 
1674,  was  invited  to  fill  the  mathematicai 
chair  at  Edinburgh,  whither  he  removed  ; 
but,  in  October,  1675,  while  pointing  out 
to  his  pupils  the  satellites  of^  Jupiter,  he 
was  struck  with  a  total  blindness,  and  died  a 
few  days  after,  in  the  d7th  year  of  his  age. 

Gregory,  David ;  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  heir  or  his  splendid  tal- 
ents, and  emulator  of  his  fame.  The  sub- 
iect  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Edin- 
>ui|fa,  where,  in  1664,  he  was  elected 
protesBor  of  mathematics ;  and  the  same 
year  he  published  a  mathematical  treatise 
from  his  uncle's  papers,  with  important 
additions  of  his  ovni.  Ifis  lectures  fiist 
introduced  into  the  schools  the  Newtonian 
pldloBophy.  In  1691,  he  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  though  he  had 
the  celebrated  Halley  for  his  competitor— a 
circumstance  wliich  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  firiendly  intima^  between  these  mathe- 
maticiana  In  1695,  he  published,  at  Ox- 
find,  CaioptneiBa  Dioptric4K  SpherkizEk- 
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mania  (dvoA  in  wbkh  he  conodofi  those 
bniDchee  or  optics  chiefly  as  respecta  the 
coostruction  of  tekeoopes,  porticukuiy 
thoee  of  his  uncle  and  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
In  16d7,  he  gore  the  fiist  deinonstnuion 
of  the  properties  of  the  Catenarian  Curve ; 
and  in  1709  appeared  his  most  celebrat- 
ed production,  d^rtrofioitiMe  Phvsicizet  Ge- 
omxtrUft  EUtnenia  (folio).  The  object  of 
this  wQik  is  to  explain  Newton's  seome- 
tiy  of  centripetal  forces,  as  fiir  as  ms  dis- 
coveries are  founded  on  it ;  and  to  exhib- 
it in  a  more  fiuuiliar  fi>nn  the  astronomical 
part  of  the  Prindpia,  In  1703,  he  pub- 
nshed  an  edition  of  the  books  of  Euclid, 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  he  afterwards  eu- 
mged  with  doctor  HaUey  iu  editing  the 
Conies  of  Apollonius.  HemedOctlO,1710. 
GfiEeoRT,  patriarch  of  the  Eastern 
Greek  church,  a  victim  of  the  fimatical 
policy  of  the  Porte,  was  bom  in  1739, 
and  educated  in  Dimitzana,  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia in  the  Norea.  He  studied  in  several 
monasteries,  finally  on  mount  Athos  (q.  v.), 
lived  as  a  hermit,  was  made  archbishop  at 
Smyrna,  and,  in  1795,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. When  the  French  occupied 
EfTpt,  m  1796,  the  Greeks  were  accused 
of  treating  secretly  with  them,  and  the 
rabble  demanded  the  head  of  die  patriarch, 
who,  in  ftct,  by  his  pastoral  letters,  dis- 
suaded the  Greeks  fix>m  taking  up  arms 
for  the  French.  Selim  III  himself  declar- 
ed Gregory  to  be  innocent,  but  banished 
faun  ibr  security  to  mount  Athos.  He  was 
soon  after  restored  to  his  former  dimity. 
But  in  1806,  when  the  progress  of  the 
Russian  arms,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  before  Constantinople,  re- 
newed the  iiiry  of  the  Mussulmans  against 
the  Greeks,  and  the  life  of  the  patriarch 
was  threatened,  although  his  exhortations 
had  again  prevented  the  Greeks  from  any 
hostile  movements,  Selim  banished  him 
a  second  time  to  mount  Athos.  After  an 
interval,  Gregoiywas  a  third  time  appoint- 
ed patriarch.  The  apostolic  virtues  of 
k>ve,  charity  and  htnnility,  gained  this 
prelate  universal  esteem ;  he  lived  very 
simply,  was  strict  vrith  regard  to  the  mor- 
als of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  spent  his  in- 
come for  benevolent  objects,  bestowing 
chanty  on  the  poor,  without  regard  to  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  promoting 
schools,  the  art  of  pnntingin  Constantino- 

Ele,  and  the  publication  of  useful  books, 
n  particular,  he  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in 
Scio,  Patmos,  at  Smyrna,  Athens,  Sparta 
(Misitra),  and  in  Candia.  His  sennons 
and  pastoral  letters  manifest  his  piety,  tol- 
erance, and  knowledge  of  roanUnd.    He 


tranalaled  the  epistles  of  the  apqstle  Paul 
into,  modem  Greek  with  a  coounentaiy. 
He  constanUy  exhorted  his  bretiiren  to 
obedience  and  patient  submission  to  the 
will  of  God  But,  iu  1891,  when  the  Greek 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  his 
native  country,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Porte,  and  nothing  but  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople,  wluch  had  al- 
ready been  determined  ujpon,  could  induce 
him  to  excommunicate  (21st  March,  1831) 
Ypsilanti,  Suzzo  and  all  the  insurgents,  as 
the  divan  demandeid,  with  threat&  At  the 
same  time,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy,  declaring  submission  to  the  Porte  to 
be  the  duQr  of  the  faithful  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prince  Morousi,  the  grand- vizier 
confided  to  Gregory  the  custody  of  the  fiim- 
ily  of  this  prince.  Without  his  knowl- 
edge, but  perhaps  by  the  assistance  of  a 
priest  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  family 
escaped  on  board  a  vessel,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  tiiem 
to  Odessa.  The  old  man  did  not  doubt 
that  this  would  decide  his  fete.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  the  grands-vizier,  the 
fiuious  BenderU  Aii  Pacl^to  inform  hini 
of  the  event.  The  vizier  laid  all  the  blame 
on  him ;  but  he  was  neither  imprisoned  nor 
subjected  to  triaL  The  grand  vizier  had 
determined  to  intimidate  the  Greeks  by 
an  act  of  violenceyet  unprecedented  in 
Turkish  history.  They  had  already  been 
exposed,  for  several  weeks,  to  the  fanatical 
rabble  of  Constantinople,  which  prevented 
the  greater  part  of  them  finm  attending 
chui«h  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val (April  33).  The  paniarchread  the  hish 
mass  surrounded  by  his  bishops,  with  the 
usual  ceremonies ;  but,  as  he  left  the  church, 
the  ianizaries  surrounded  him,  and  seized 
the  bishops.  A  natural  respect  prevented 
them  fix>m  laying  hands  on  the  venerable 
old  man ;  but  th^  commander,  having 
reminded  them  of  the  order  of  the  grand- 
vizier,  they  seized  the  patriarch,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  and  hanged  him  before  the 
principal  gate  of  the  church.  Three  bish- 
ops and  eight  priests  of  the  patriarchate, 
shared  tiie  same  fate ;  they  were  all  hang- 
ed before  the  gates  of  the  churches  or  the 
palace,  in  their  canonical  robes.  The 
body  was  not  cut  dovim  till  tiiie  24th,  when 
it  was  given  up  to  the  lowest  of  the  Jews, 
who  dragged  it  through  the  streets,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea ;  but,  bem^  prevailed 
upon  by  a  sum  of  monev,  they  did  not 
smk  it,  so  that  some  Greek  sailors  recover- 
ed it  during  the  night,  and  carried  it  to  Odes- 
sa. Here,  with  me  permission  of  the  em- 
peror, the  marQrrdom  of  the  patriarch  wis 
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oelefarated  by  the  Rueaian  archimandrife 
TheqphiluB,  with  a  mBgnificent  funeral. 
This  act  of  barbarity,  towards  an  old  man 
of  eighty  years,  was  followed  bv  the  de- 
stnictioD  of  many  churchee,  and  the  most 
sava^  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantmople ;  but  instead  of  exciting  fear, 
it  had  the  opposite  effect  The  enthuaasm 
of  the  Greeks  for  their  religion  and  fiiee- 
dom  was  increased,  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  more  animosity,  and  reconcilia- 
tion became  more  difficult,  and,  afler  some 
additional  atrocities,  impossible,  (See 
Greece^  RtvoluHan  of  Modern,) 

Greifswai.de;  a  town  in  Hither  Pome- 
rania,  belonging,  since  the  war  of  1815,  to 
Prussia.  Lat  54P  4^  35"'  N. ;  Ion.  ld»  39^ 
SS^'E.  Population  in  182Si,  8060.  From 
1648  to  1815^  it  belonged  to  Sweden,  ex- 
cept that  from  1715  to  1721  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Denmaik.  In  1455,  Wrat- 
iriaus  IX,  duke  of  Pomerania,  founded 
the  univenity  here.  It  does  not  flourish 
like  the  other  Prussian  universities,  and 
contains  only  130  students ;  for  the  govern- 
ment does  not  see  fit  to  support  it  as  they 
do  the  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  wish  to  break  up  so  ancient  an  estab- 
lishment It  is  one  of  the  few  German  uni- 
versities which  have  a  right  to  assist  in 
choosing  the  professors.  The  university  of 
Greifiwalde  nominates  new  profbeBoi8,and 
the  king  appoints.  The  town  is  well  built 

Qreitada.    (See  Oranada.) 

Grenada,  New  ;  fenneriy  a  vicerovahy 
of  South  America,  called  the  JVWo  Jiifig- 
doni  of  Orenada,  now  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia ;  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ganbbeen  sea  and  Guatimala,  E. 
by  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  S.  by  the  Ama- 
zon and  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Lat  6°  S.  to  12°  N. ;  1200  miles 
in  length,  and  276  in  mean  breadth.  This 
country,  together  with  Venezuela,  was  fer- 
meriy  called  Terra  ISrma,  It  was  former- 
ly divided  into  three  audiences,  Panama, 
Santa  F^  and  Quito,  and  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  provinces ;  but  a  new  division 
has  fa«en  made  since  New  Grenada  and 
Venezuela  have  been  united,  and  form- 
ed into  a  republic.  There  are  univer- 
sities at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  Quito, 
and  Popayan.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Apure,  Meta,  Pu- 
tumayo  and  Caqueta.  New  Grenada 
abounds  in  the  most  sublime  mountain 
scenery.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes 
traverses  this  country  from  north  to  south, 
and  within  the  audience  of  Quito  are 
found  the  lofly  summits  of  Chimborazo, 
PiDchinca,  Cotopaxi,  &c  The  mountains 
of  this  country  are  extremely  rich  in  gold 


and  silver,  and  have  also  mines  of  platina, 
copper,  lead  and  emeralds.  The  value  of 
gold  and  silver  produced  annually  is  staled 
at  £650,000  stening.  There  are  two  mints, 
at  Santa  F^  and  Popavan.  (For  further  in- 
formation, see  CoUmbia,  and  Fenezuda) 

Greicade  ;  a  hollow  sphere  of  iron, 
differing  fit>m  a  bomb  bv  the  smallness  of 
its  diameter.  The  smallest  grenades^  or 
those  thrown  by  the  hand,  are  called  hand 
prenadee ;  they  are  from  24  to  3^  inches 
m  diameter.  The  f\isee  is  calculated  to 
bum  fit>m  12  to  15  seconds,  so  that  time 
is  allowed  for  throvring  them.  The  short 
distance  to  v^ch  they  can  be  thrown,  and 
the  danger  of  accidents,  have  occasnoned 
them  to  be  disused.  The  small  grenades 
are  now  <mly  employed  for  wliat  are  call- 
ed, in  French,  perdreaux^  several  of  them 
being  festened  to  a  board,  and  thrown 
from  mortars.  The  grenades  in  general 
use  are  thrown  from  howitzers,  and  are 
of  very  difibrent  sizes,'  from  2  to  20 
pounds  weight  They  are  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  act  against  cavalry  and  distant 
columns,  where  they  may  do  great  harm. 
In  the  battle  of  Wajnam,  one  grenade 
killed  and  wounded  40  men.  As  Sie  util- 
ity of  large  grenades  at  sea  is  acknowl- 
edged, but  o^ections  exist  to  the  use  of 
howitzers  of  large  calibre,  the  (J.  States 
introduced  the  use  of  oY9l  grenades  in 
1815,  which  may  be  fired  fit>m  12  and  24 
pounders.  The  Ehiglish  imitated  this,  and 
made  the  grenades  with  a  spiral  thread  on 
the  surfece,  that  the  opposition  of  the  air 
might  give  them  a  rotatory  motion,  and 
thus  more  certainty  of  direction.  Greriades 
are  often  thrown  from  cannons.  During 
the  siege  of  Gilwaltar,  they  were  thrown 
3000  yards  upon  the  Spanish  works. 

GaEifADrER ;  oriffinally  a  soldier  destin- 
ed to  throw  the  liand  grenades.  (See 
Grenade,)  Soldiers  of  long  service  and 
acknowledged  bravery  were  selected  for 
this  service,  so  that  they  soon  formed  a 
Idnd  of  BiU,  They  were  the  first  in  the 
assaults.  When  hand  grenades  went  out 
of  use,  the  name  grenadier  was  pre- 
served, and  the  troops  so  called  generally 
formed  one  battalion  of  a  regiment,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  height  of  tne  men  and 
a  particular  dress,  as,  for  instance,  the  hi«h 
b«ir-skin  cap.  This  continues  to  be  the 
case  in  most  armies.  In  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies,  the  grenadiers  form  . 
whole  regiments  belonging  to  corps  d^ar- 
mie  of  the  guards.  With  the  French,  the 
grenadier  company  is  (and  was  under  Na- 
poleon) the  first  of  each  battalion.  Tlie 
dragoons  among  them  also  had  grenadier 
companies,  wihkh  were  afterwards  united 
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under  tile  name  «f  gmmdkn  h  dnewA^  a 
tind  of  cavalry  between  cuiraaBiera  and 
dngoQoa»  and  belonging  to  the  guarda; 
and  the  dragoons  again  bad  eomfM^fmet 

GaxHOBiiB ;  an  old  city,  situated  in  the 
former  province  of  Daupbiny,  now  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  the  Is^,  113 
leagues  S.  E.  fiom  Paris ;  lat  N.  45°  \V 
42^°;  k>n.  £.  5°  49"  57" ;  with  22,149  in- 
habitants.  It  is  the  see  of  the  suffiragan 
biabop  of  Lyona^  the  seat  of  several  tri« 
bunala,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  military 
division.  Grenoble  is  a  fortified  place. 
An  old  fortress  called  the  Bastik,  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name,  commanda  the 
wh<rfe  dlj.  It  contains  several  noble  ed- 
ifices ;  among  others,  the  palace  of  the 
IsBt  constable  of  France,  Lesdigui^res. 
Here  is  also  a  law  school,  a  royal  college, 
and  a  public  library  with  55,000  volumes 
and  valuable  manuscripts.  Grenoble  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  manufocture  of 
^ovea,  and  contains  tanneries  and  impor- 
tant distilleries.  Commerce  is  facilitated  by 
tfaeMre.  A  number  of  distinguished  men 
have  been  natives  of  this  place  ;  for  in- 
stance, Bayard,  CondiUac,  Mably,  Vau- 
canaon,  &c  The  bridge  over  the  Drac 
is  a  angle  arch  120  feet  high,  and  of  140 
feet  span.  Grenoble  is  a  very  old  place, 
and  of  Gallic  origin.  In  the  time  of  the 
ABobfoges,  it  was  called  Calami  which 
uame  it  retained  under  the  Romans,  until 
Gratian  enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Chratior 
nopoUs,  Remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  discovered  here,  leave  no  doubt 
reiipecting  its  origin.  It  has  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop  since  the  4th  centuiy.  Gren- 
oble was  the  first  city  of  importance, 
which  opened  her  gates  to  Napoleon,  on 
his  return  from  Euxl  The  emperor,  as 
his  handful  of  troops  were  preparing  for 
the  attack  on  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
advanced  alone,  and,  uncovering  bis  breast, 
said  aknid  to  the  soldiers,  S^deHparm 
DOttt,  #'i2  en  ed  im  sad  qid  veuUU  tuer  wn 
gMrtdf  9on  empenur  it  k  peut^  k  void 
He  was  answered  by  cries  of  Vioe  Vempt" 
DMr,  and  joined  bf  the  soldiers. 

Geknviixe  CWiUiam  Wyndham  Gran- 
ville)^ lord,  son  of  George  Grenville,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  sUunp  act 
(1764),  was  bom  in  1759,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxfoid,  and  eariy  broufffat  for- 
ward in  public  lifo  by  his  mend  William 
Pitt.  He  entered  parliament  in  1785,  and 
waa  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
when,  m  1789,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  home  department  In  1790,  he  was 
created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  C^n- 


viDe,  and  the  nelct  year  became  secrataiY 
of  foreign  afihira,  and  continued  in  tfatf 
post  till  1801,  when  he  retired  vrith  Bfr. 
ritt,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  make  the 
conceasions  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholica, 
which  had  been  promised  by  die  ministry. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1^  lord  Gren- 
ville became  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  at 
the  head  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  in- 
curred the  public  reproach  by  holdinff,  at 
the  same  time,  the  place  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  that  ia,  auditor  of  his  own  ac- 
counts. In  1809,  the  resignation  <^  lord 
Castlesea^b  and  Mr.  Caiming  having  left 
lord  Liverpool  the  only  eecretaiy  of  state, 
official  letters  were  addressed  to  eari  Grey 
and  lord  Grenville,  proposing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  combined  ministtv.  Earl  Grey 
declined  all  union  at  once.  Lord  Grenville 
v?ent  to  London,  but,  on  the  next  day,  also 
declined  the  proposed  alliance.  He  has  al- 
ways been  consistent  on  one  subject,  that 
of  concesaioDS  to  the  Catholics,  of  which 
he  has  ever  been  the  constant  advocate. 
GaxsHAM,  sir  Thomas,  a  merchant  of 
London,  was  bom  in  1519,  and  educated 
at  Gonville  hall,  in  Cambridge.  His  fkther 
vras  agent  of  the  king's  mone^  afiSurs  at 
Antwerp;  and,  bis  successor  havmg  brought 
them  into  a  bad  condition,  yoim|[  Greeham 
vras  sent  over,  in  1552,  to  retrieve  them. 
He  acquitted  himself  so  weU,  that  in  two 
years  he  paid  ofif  a  heayv  loan,  and  raiaed 
the  king^  credit  considerably.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office ;  but  it  vras  soon  restored  to 
him,  with  that  of  queen's  merchant,  and 
he  vras  also  knighted.  In  1566,  he  plan- 
ned and  erected  a  hmt  or  exchan||;e,  for 
the  merchants  of  London,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Antwerp.  In  1570,  queen  Eliza- 
beth, visiting  the  new  building,  solemnly 
proclaimed  it  the  rtnfA  txchangt;  which 
name  its  successor,  since  the  ^  of  Lon- 
don, still  continues  to  bear.  The  troubles 
in  the  Low  Countries  intermpting  the  loans 
fiom  Antwerp  to  the  crown,  sir  Thomas 
induced  the  moneyed  men  in  London  to 
join  in  a  small  loan,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  advances  since 
made  fiom  the  same  body.  He  founded 
a  colle(^  in  London,  notwitbstandiug  the 
opposioon  of  the  univeraity  of  Cambridge, 
and  devised  his  house  for  habitations  and 
lecture-rooms  for  seven  professors,  on  the 
seven  liberal  sciences,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  exchange.  Gresham  college  has 
since  been  converted  into  the  modem 
general  excise-office  ;  but  the  places  are 
still  continued,  with  a  double  salary  for 
the  loss  of  the  apartments,  and  the  lecturea 
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are  DOW  siven  in  the  roysl  exchange.  He 
<fied  guddenly  in  15791,  at  the  age  of  oxty. 

Gresskt,  Jean  Bapdste  Louib,  an 
ameafole  French  poet,  bom  at  Aniiens, 
1709,  entered  die  order  of  the  JesuitB  in 
hJ8  16th  year,  and  left  it  10  yean  after- 
ward^ on  account  of  the  attention  excit- 
ed by  hia  poem  Ver-VerL  In  Paris  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  increase  diis  rep- 
utation; and,  m  1748^  he  was  elected  a 
membei  of  the  academy.  He  lived  at 
Amiens,  where  he  filled  an  office  in  the 
financial  department,  and  where  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  lady.  After  the  death  of  Lou- 
is XV,  he  Tinted  Paris,  and  was  chosen  to 
congratulate  Louis  XVI,  in  the  name  of 
the  academy,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  court  and  the  city  were 
bodi  decorous  of  beholding  the  man  ^n4io 
had  been  so  successfiil  in  delineating 
them.  But  the  expectation  which  had 
been  formed  firom  nis  earlier  works,  was 
fi&r  from  bein^  answered  by  his  academi- 
cal discourse  m  reply  to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Suard,  and  in  which  he  painted 
the  follies  of  the  capital.  His  pictures 
were  distorted  and  exaggerated.  He 
died  soon  after,  in  1777,  without  leaving 
any  children.  His  agreeable  mannere, 
and  his  integrity  of  character,  gained  him 
distinguished  fiiends.  Louis  XVI  grant- 
ed him,  in  1775,  letters  of  nobility.  His 
Ver-Vek  is  disdnguished  for  wit,  vivacity 
and  interest,  and  its  value  appears  die 
more  remai^ble  from  the  poverty  of  the 
subject  Cresset  has  written  much  that  is 
good,  and  some  thines  merely  passable. 

Gresson;  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
Vosges,  4002  feet  high. 

Gretna  Green,  or  Graitnet  ;  a  village 
and  parish  in  Scotland,  in  Dumfries,  on 
Solway  fnth,  eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle. 
It  is  the  first  stage  in  Scotland  from  Eng- 
land, and  has  for  more  than  70  years  been 
famous  as  the  place  of  celebration  of  the 
marriages  of  fugitive  lovers  finom  Eng- 
land. According  to  die  Scottish  law,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  a  couple  to  declare  be- 
ftire  a  jusdce  of  die  peace,  that  they  are 
unmarried,  and  wish  to  be  married,  in  or- 
der to  conclude  a  la^'ful  marriage.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  about  S  mar- 
ria^  take  place  here  annually.  A  black- 
smitli  was  a  long  time  the  justice  of 
the  peace.    His  usual  fee  was  15  gumeas. 

Gr^trt,  Andr6  Ernest  Modeste,  a 
French  composer  of  music,  bom  at 
Liege,  1741,  ^owed  as  early  as  his  4th 
year  his  sensibility  to  mueacal  rhythm. 
At  this  age,  being  left  one  dajr  alone,  the 
noise  of  water  lioiling  in  an  iron  pot  ex- 
(!ited  his  attention  ;  he  began  to  dance  to 


the  sound,  which  resembled  that  of  a 
drum.  He  then  wished  to  discover  die 
origin  oi  this  bubbhng  in  the  vessel,  and 
he  overturned  it  into  a  hot  coal  fire.  The 
explofflon  was  .so  quick,  that,  rendered 
senseless  by  the  steam  and  smoke,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  much  burnt  This  accident 
brought  on  a  long  ilhiess,  and  weakened 
his  eyes  for  life.  In  1759,  Gr^tiy  went  to 
Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  music.  Hav- 
ing, while  at  Rome,  exhibited  some  Ital- 
ian scenes  and  symphonies,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Al- 
berti,  to  set  to  music  two  tntermezn.  His 
fiiBt  eftbit  met  with  great  success.  The 
piaise  which  he  obtained  from  Ficcini 
was  the  most  flattering  to  him.  Bein^ 
well  received  and  esteemed  in  the  capit^ 
of  Italy,  Gr^try  pursued  his  studies  there, 
until  he  became  desirous  of  making  him- 
self known  at  Paris.  On  his  way  to 
France,  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  and  set  to 
music  the  opera  Isabella  and  Geitrude, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Paris.  The 
success  of  this  production  determined 
him  to  go  to  Pans,  to  find  a  theatre  and 
performers  wordiy  of  him.  Here  he  was 
obliged,  fiir  two  years,  to  struggle  against 
numerous  difficulties,  before  he  obtained 
finom  Marmontel  the  Huron,  the  text  and 
music  of  which  were  both  vnitten  in  six 
weeks.  The  piece  vras  performed  in  1769, 
with  complete  success.  The  LuciUy  a 
comedy  in  one  act,  which  appeared  soon 
afler,  veas  received  with  still  greater  ap- 
plause. He  now  devoted  himself  exclu- 
eively  to  the  theatre,  and  composed  40  op- 
eras, of  which  Le  TabUaupadmd^  ZSmnre 
et  Jkior^  12 Ami  dt  la  Maism^  La  fausse 
Magie^  ht  Jwgtmad  de  J^KdaSy  VAnuxtd 
JalMtx,  Les  ^shwrnens  vnprHnUj  CoUfutte 
h  la  CouTj  La  Careoane^  EaouL,  Riehard 
OBw-de-Lionj  Anacrian  chez  PolicraU^ 
are  still  played  with  applause.  Gr^try, 
like  Pergolea,  took  declamation  as  the 
ffuide  of  musical  expression.  He  was  in- 
ferior to  Cluck  in  depth,  -and  he  could 
never  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  Mozart.  In 
1790,  he  published  his  Minwires  au  Essais 
aurlaMuaiqiie,  The  first  volume  contains 
an  account  of  the  musical  career  of  the 
author.  He  wrote  La  VMU  and  R^Uxiom 
d'un  SaUUare,  He  died  in  18J3,  at  £r- 
m6nonville,  in  Rouseeau's  hermitage. 

Greville,  Fulk  (lord  Brooke);  an  ac- 
complished courtier  and  ingenious  writer, 
and  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  He  was  bom  in  1M4,  at 
Beauchamp  court,  Warwickshire,  the 
family  seat,  then  in  the  poesession  of  his 
father,  sir  Fulk  Greville.  He  entered 
Trinity   college,   Cambridge,  which  he 
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iflierwaids  quitted  fyr  Oxford ;  4uid,  hav- 
ing made  the  tour  of  Europe,  presented 
himself  at  court,  where  he  soon  rose  high 
in  the  fiivor  of  Elizabeth.  James  ako 
distingmshed  him  by  his  fiivor ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  Cecil  induced  Greiille  to  re- 
tire fipom  public  life,  till  the  death  of  that 
statesman  restored  him  to  the  court  He 
now  rose  n^>idly,  filling  in  succession  the 
posts  oC  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  ixf 
the  excheouer,  and,  in  1620,  obtained  a 
barony.  Under  Charies  I,  he  continued 
to  enj(wthe  roval  countenance  till  the 
90th  of  September,  1628,  when,  convers- 
ing with  an  old  servant  of  the  familv, 
respecting  certain  dispositions  in  bis  will, 
the  latter,  considering  his  legacy  diroro- 
poitioned  to  his  services,  replied  to  hia 
widi  great  insolence,  and,  on  receiving  a 
reprimand,  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and 
he  expired  inunediately ;  the  aasaaain  in- 
stantly committed  suicide  with  the  same 
weapon.  Lord  Brooke  was  the  founder 
of  a  historical  lecture  at  Cambrid^  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  sir  Phihp  Sid- 
ney, Spenser,  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  and 
most  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  ace. 
The  bent  of  his  own  genius  evidently  fed 
him  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  histoiy. 
An  octavo  volume  ot  his  miscellaneous 
writingB  was  printed  in  1670,  and  there 
is  abo  extant  a  life  of  his  fiiend  Sidney, 
by  his  hand.  The  envy  of  Cecil,  who 
denied  him  access  to  the  necessaxy  rec- 
ords, prevented  lus  carrying  mto  execu- 
tion an  intention  he  had  formed  of  writing 
a  history  of  thQ  wars  of  the  Roses. 

Gret,  lady  Jane ;  a  young  and  accom- 
plished female  of  royal  descent,  whose 
disastrous  fate,  as  die  victim  of  an  unprin- 
dfAed  relative's  ambitious  projects,  has 
created  an  extraordinary  interest  in  her  fa- 
vor. She  was  the  daughter  of  Heniy 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke 
of  Su^lk,  by  the  ladv  Frances,  daughter 
of  Chari^  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  in 
whoioe  reign  lady  Jane  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  tfa^e  common  account,  in  1537.  She 
displayed  much  precocity  of  talent ;  and 
to  the  usual  accomplishments  of  females, 
she  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed languages,  as  well  as  French  and 
Itafian.  Roger  Ascham  has  related,  that, 
on  making  a  visit  to  Brodflate  hall,  he 
found  lady  Jane,  then  a  ffiii  of  fourteen, 
eogagped  in  perusing  Plato's  Dialogue  on 
the  Immortali^  of  the  Soul,  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  while  the  rest  of  the  fiunify 
were  fauntinj^  in  the  paric  She  owed  her 
early  pnvliciencv  in  Uterature,  in  some 
meaauTQ,  to  her  learned  tutor,  Aylmer,  af- 
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terAfiuds  bishop  of  London,;  and  fiom 
him  she  imbibed  au  attachment  to  IS!ot- 
estantism.  The  Oriental  as  well  as  the 
classical  languages  are  said  to  have  been 
fomiliar  to  £er,  and  she  is  represented  as 
having  been  altog^her  a  younff  person 
of  uncommon  genius  and  acquu^ments. 
But  the  latter  are  less  singular  than  mi^t 
be  supposed  by  those  wiio  do  not  take  m- 
to  account  the  general  taste  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Greek  and  Roman  lore,  which 
prevailed  among  both  sexes  for  some  time 
after  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  woman  of  talents, 
but  not  a  [nodigy ;  and  Mrs.  Roper,  the 
interesting  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  More, 
with  lady  Burleigh  and  her  learned  ssters, 
may  be  adduced  as  rivals  in  erudition  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  The  hteraiy 
accomplishments  of  this  unfortunate  lady, 
however,  do  less  honor  to  her  memory  than 
the  Sfurit  with  which  she  bore  the  annihi- 
lation of  her  prospects  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  diegrace  uid  ruin  of  the  dearest  object 
of  her  afiections.  The  tale  of  her  eleva^ 
tion  and  catastrophe  has  been  often  rela- 
ted, and  has  funiished  a  subject  for  dra- 
matic composition.  The  most  material 
cm^umstances  are  her  marriage  with  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberuind,  in  May  1553 ;  which, 
though  it  oriffinated  in  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  her  rather-in-law,  was  a  union  of 
affection.  The  duke's  plan  was,  to  reign 
in  the  name  of  his  near  relation,  in  whose 
fovor  he  persuaded  king  Edward  VI,  on 
his  death-Ded,  to  settle  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  On  the  decease  of  the  king, 
lady  Jane  had  the  good  sense  to  refuse  the 
proffered  diadem;  but,  unfortunatelv,  she 
afterwards  consented  to  accept  it,  oeing 
influenced  by  die  importunities  of  her 
husband.  Her  pageant  reign  had  lasted 
but  nine  days,  when  Mary,  the  late  king's 
elder  sister,  was  acknowledged  queen ;  and 
Jane  exchanged  a  throne  for  a  f)rison. 
She  and  her  husband  were  arraigned, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
d^uh  ;  but  their  doom  was  suspended, 
and  they  might,  i)erhai)s,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  expiate  their  imprudence  by  a 
temporaiy  confinement,  but  for  the  ill-ad- 
vised insurrection  under  sir  Thomas  Wy- 
at,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 
Jane's  father,  was  weak  enouirh  to  pietrtid- 
pate.  The  suppression  of  this  rebellion 
was  followed  by  the  execution  of  lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband.  Mary  sus- 
pended die  execution  of  her  cousin  three 
days,  to  afford  time  for  her  conversion  to 
the  CathoEc  fiiith ;  but  the  queen's  chari- 
table puifMMe  was  defeated  by  the  eon- 
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mancy  of  kdj  Jane,  who  defended  her 
opimoDB  against  the  arguments  of  the 
^uniflh  dimes  sent  to  reoson  with  her, 
and  prepared  henelf  widi  finnness  for 
her  approaching  fate.  She  was  beheaded 
on  Towor-hai,  February  12,  1564,  her 
husband  having  previoosly  suffered  the 
same  day.  A  twoK,  entitled  The  precious 
Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (4to.),  was 
published  directly  after  her  execution  ; 
and  letters  and  other  pieces  ascribed  to 
her  may  be  found  iu  Fox's  Mart^logy. 

Giusr,  Charles,  earl,  a  distmguished 
whiff  and  pariiamentafy  orator  in  Eng- 
lanc^  was  bom  in  17^  and  was  educat^ 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
imiveni^,  he  travelled  oa  the  continent, 
and,  soon  after  his  return  toEnsluidfWas 
returned  to  parliament,  by  ftmify  interest, 
lor  the  county  of  Northumberland,  befi>re 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  but,  of 
course,  did  not  take  his  seat  till  he  be- 
came of  age.  He  afterwards  represented 
the  borough  of  Applebv,  till  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  peerage.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  house,  belbre  he  became  conspicu- 
ous for  liis  industiy  and  his  ability  in  de- 
bate. He  was  a  warm  Foxite,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  whig  club,  and  of 
the  society  of  Friends  of  the  People.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  oppoeers 
of  Pitt's  war  against  France,  and  declared 
in  parliament  that  the  discomfiture  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  by  the  French  amy, 
was  a  triumph  of  every  friend  of  liberty. 
On  the  deatn  of  Pitt,  the  whiss  havinf 
come  into  power,  Mr.  Grey  (then  lord 
Howick)  was  made  first  loiti  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and,  on  the  death  of  Fox,  secreta- 
ry of  state  for  foreign  affiurs.  The  dis- 
solution of  this  ministiy  soon  followed, 
and  lord  Howick  not  long  after  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of 
his  fither,  but  tor  many  years  took  little 
pait  in  public  afiirs,  and  resided  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estates  in  Northumberland. 
On  the  re«gnation  of  lord  Casdereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  the 
rest  of  the  ministera  made  overtures  to 
k>rd  Grenfifle  and  eari  Grey,  which  were 
declined.  Lord  Grey  opposed  the  restric- 
tions on  the  regency  of  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  when  thoso  restrictions  ex- 
pired, in  1812,  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the 
ministiy  was  renewed,  and  again  rejected. 
In  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Car- 
oline, lord  Grey  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  zealous  of  the  peers  in  her  be- 
half: and  to  his  eloquence  and  zeal^  the 
resuh  of  the  trial  is  in  a  great  measure 
atnogt    He  has  always  advocated  refiinn 


and  the  emancipation  of  the  Cathohcs. 
In  domeedo  fife,  eari  Grey  appean  in  the 
most  exempbiy  hg^t  Mainme  de  Stael 
used  to  apeak  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  ftmily  scene  at  FaUow- 
den  house.  On  the  16di  of  Nov.,  1830^ 
the  duke  of  Wellington  aimounced  ius 
resignation  of  the  office  of  firat  lord  of 
the  treasuijr,  and  eari  Grey  was  unmedi- 
ately  appomted  his  successor.  He  is 
therefore,  at  present,  prime  minister  of 
Engkmd.    (See  Grtai  BritamJ) 

Gretrouiid  {came  frtduSy  Linnteus). 
This  variety  of  the  canme  race  is  distin- 
guished by  a  greater  length  of  muzzle 
man  any  other  dog,  a  very  low  forehead, 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  frontal  sinuses, 
diort  lips,  thm  and  long  legs,  small  mus- 
cles, contracted  beOy,  and  semipendeot 
ears.  There  are  several  sub-varieties  de- 
scribed by  naturalists,  as  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, the  Scotch,  the  Russian,  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  Tuikiah,  all  which,  though 
differing  in  size  and  intelligence,  posBesB 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  variety. 
The  common  greyhound  is  of  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  formation,  and  is  univeisolly 
known  a&  the  fleetest  of  this  race  of  am- 
mals.  We  have  no  information  when 
the  name  gr^Aound  was  introduced,  the 
former  appellation  of  gazehound  being 
very  apphcable  to  a  dog  which  hunts  b^ 
sight  and  not  by  smell.  Its  derivation  is 
evideatly  from  Grattu,  Grecian.  The 
greyhound  has  been  for  many  centuries 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  in  ancient 
times  was  considered  as  «  most  valuable 
present  The  ardor  and  velocity  of  the 
greyhound  in  pursuit  of  its  game,  have 
uways  been  a  matter  of  admiration  to 
sportsmen,  and  of  various  opinions  as  to 
the  difference  of  speed  between  a  well 
bred  greyhound  and  a  race-horse.  It 
has,  1^  the  best  indges,  been  though^  that 
upon  a  flat,  the  horse  would  be  supenor  to 
the  dog;  but  that  in  a  hilly  countiy,  the 
latter  would  have  the  advantage.  The 
natural  simplicity  and  peaceable  demean- 
or of  the  greyhound  has  sometimes  in- 
duced a  doubt,  whether  the  instinctive  sa- 
ffacity  of  this  particular  variety  is  equal  to 
«iat  of  some  othera  of  the  species ;  but, 
fiom  numerous  observations,  it  appeare 
that  it  possesses  this  attribute  in  a  in^ 
degree^  Greyhound  pups,  during  the  first 
seven  or  eight  months,  are  extremely  un- 
couth, awkward  and  disproportioned,  af- 
ter which  period  they  begin  to  improve  in 
form  and  sagacity.  Thev  reach  their  full 
growth  at  two  yean.  The  distinguishing 
traits  of  superiority  are  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  a  fine,  soft,  flexihie  skin,  with  thin 
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aUky  liotfv  a  gnat  length  of  noBe,  ooo* 
tnetiDf  jmdually  from  the  ejfe  to  the  nos- 
tfily  a  fal^  claar  and  penetiatiiig  eye,aDiaU 
mn,  erect  head,  iong  Deck,  broad  breast, 
width  aerosB  the  Bhauldera,  rouiidneas  in 
the  iibS|  back  neither  too  long  nor  too 
short,  a  conOracted  belly  and  flank,  a  ffreat 
depth  fiom  the  hipa  to  the  hocks  of  the 
hind  legs,  a  strong  atom,  round  foot,  widi 
c^ien  omform  dens,  Ibro  i^gs  stmight,  and 
flfaorter  than  the  hinder.  Accoidins  to  the 
quaint  description  given  in  a  won  print- 
ed in  1496^  bv  Wynken  de  Wode,  a  grey- 
hound should  be 

Headed  lyke  a  make, 
Neckyed  lyke  a  drake, 
Fouyed  lyke  a  catte, 
Taytled  lyke  a  ratte, 
Syded  lyke  a  feme, 
And  chyned  lyke  a  heme. 

Greyhoonds  bred  in  countries  where  the 
ground  is  chiefly  anble,  were  formerly 
supposed  superior  in  speed  and  bottom  to 
those  produced  in  limy  situations ;  that 
ofMnion,  however,  is  completely  super- 
seded, and  the  contrary  proved  to  be  the 
case.  If  fed  with  coane  rood,  greyhounds 
V  liable  to  cutaneous  and  oth- 


er anecaons. 

Gretwacke,  or  Gilao  Wacxb,  is   a 
name  originally  applied  by  Werner  to  a 
fnigmenlBd  or  recomfiosea  rock,  consist- 
ing of  mechanically  altered  pcations  or 
frannents  of  quartz,  ipdmatea  eky  slate 
and  flinty  slate,  cemented  by  a  basis  of 
clay  state, — tbe  imbedded  particles  not 
ezceedii^a  Ibw  inches  in  aiametor,and 
sometimes  becoming  so  minute  as  to  be 
no  longer  visible,  when  the  rock  was  de- 
nominated ^Txw  twidfce  date.    As  this  for- 
mation came  to  be  examined  more  exten- 
sively in  ether  countries,  the  term  my- 
waeke  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
nearly  all  fragmentary  rocks,  whose  me- 
chanical structure  comes  within  the  above 
description,  however  diversified  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  in  their  nature  or  dimen- 
sions, or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  cement,  whether  siliceous  or  argilla- 
ceous, piovkled  only  they  are  anterior  to 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  coal  forma- 
tion.    The  reason  of  this  extension  was, 
that  the  greywacke  of  Werner  was  found 
to  pofls  by  insensible  degrees  into  rocks, 
which,  notwithstanding  they  were  obvi- 
ously produced  by  the  same  causes,  and 
occupied  the  same  relative  situations  with 
his  rock,  were,   nevertheless,   excluded 
tram  coalescing  with  it  by  the  too  limited 
character  of  his  definition.    So  much  di- 
▼enity,  however,  exista  amonff  the  varie- 
ties of  this  rock,  diat  it  has  been  found 


convenient  to  diatingoadi  them  by  aspa- 
race  names.  Thus  we  have  gr^fwadU 
tiaU  when  the  innedienti  are  very  com* 
minuted,  grtywoM  vrfaen  they  are  of 
middling  size,  puMt^^aloM  when  they 
are  rounded,  congfomaraU  when  they  are 
from  four  or  ^^^  mches  in  diameter  to  the 
size  of  a  man%  head  and  hirger,  griJMont 
when  the  concretions  are  hard  and  sili- 
ceous and  the  paste  siliceous  also,  and  M 
ltd  sandstone  when  colored  red  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron.  The  fiiunnents  which 
compose  the  rocks  of  this  formation,  are 
evidendy  the  debris  of  the  primaiy  rocks 
that  have  been  broken  down  by  some 
powerful  catastrophe,  and  mixed  vrith 
more  recent  beds  at  the  period  when  they 
werefomun|{.  They  occupjr  a  place  next 
to  the  primitive  rocks,  often  m  an  alteniat- 
ing  series  with  mountain  limestone,  and 
beneath  that  class  of  rocks  denominated 
seetrndary,  between  the  formation  of  which 
and  the  greywacke  a  considerable  period 
must  have  elapsed,  as  the  fiiagments  of 
the  latter  invariably  consist  of  fewer 
rocks,  and  never  of  the  upper  strata. 
Greywacke  but  very  rarely  contains  or- 
gamc  remains;  but  the  hmestones  and 
sbites,  with  which  it  alternates,  present 
theni  in  considerable  quantity,  and  such 
as  belong  togenem  almost  exclusively  un- 
known at  present,  and  which  never  occur 
in  the  upper  strata.  Though  the  (poki  of 
Hungary  and  Siberia  is  found  in  this  rock, 
still  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  prolific  in  met- 
als or  other  usefid  minerals.  When  fiiw 
mined,  it  forms  a  valuaUe  building  stone. 
It  is  the  material  of  which  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada  ara 
chiefly  constructed.  Greywacke  is  very 
extensively  distributed  in  Europe.  It 
forms  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  moun% 
tains  of  Brazil,  and  abounds  throughout 
the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  variety 
termed  con^omeratej  occurs  extensively  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  upon  the  isnvMi 
of  Rhode  Island ;  at  t^e  latter  locality,  it 
occurs  in  connexion  with  the  anthracite 
coal.  The  old  red  sandstone  forms  an 
extensive  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  fiom  Deeifield,  Mass.,  to 
Long  Island  sound,  and  again  in  New 
Jersey,  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  river. 
The  fu^  varieties  of  it  are  much  em- 
ployed in  building,  under  the  name  of 
freestone,  A  quany  of  it  exists  at  Chat- 
ham, direcdv  upon  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut, which  gives  employment  to 
neariy  200  men. 

GaioLST,  Jeremiah,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
of  Massachuaetts  berore  the  revolution, 
was  born  about  the  year  1705,  and  receiv- 
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ed  hiB  degree  ot  Harvard  college  in  173S. 
His  first  occupation  in  Boston  was  that  of 
an  assistant  in  the  public  grammar  school, 
in  which  capacity  he  contmued  for  several 
years,  during  w^ch  he  studied  theology, 
and  occasionally  preached.  He  ailerwaitls 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  in  which  pro- 
fesBBon  he  became  eminent.  Soon  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  instituted  a 
weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Rehearsal. 
The  first  numbco'  was  published  Septem- 
ber 29, 1731.  In  this  journal  he  wrote  ar- 
ticles, literary  and  political,  for  a  vear, 
when  the  increase  of  his  professional  busi- 
nesB  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  His 
writings  exhibit  ingenuity  and  originality^ 
fervor  and  energy.  Having  been  elected  a 
member  firom  Brooklihe  of  the  general 
court  of  tlie  province,  he  became  a  decid- 
ed opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  min- 
istry, and  manifested  a  warm  attachment 
to  liberal  principles.  He  was,  neverthe- 
less, appomted  attomey-genend  of  the 
province  of  Maasachusetts  Bay,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  defending  the  obnox- 
ious writs  of  assistance.  The  celebrated 
James  Otis,  who  had  been  a  student  in 
his  office,  was  his  op])onent,  and  wholly 
confined  him.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sep- 
tember 7, 1767,  aged  about  62  years.  Mr. 
Gridley  was  a  man  of  a  high,  elevated  and 
ardent  spirit,  always  more  anxious  for 
feme  thaA  ibr  wealth. 

Gries,  John  Dietrich,  a  German  schol- 
ar, the  translator  of  Tasso,  Ariosto  and 
Oalderon,  was  bom  February  7, 1775,  in 
Hambui^,  where  his  fether  was  a  senator. 
Against  ms  own  vriah,  he  was  intended  for 
a  merchant,  but,  in  his  17th  year,  obtained 
permisraon  to  follow  his  inclination  fbr 
0tudy.  He  studied  at  Jena  in  1795,  and 
was  fevorably  noticed  by  the  leading  belles- 
lettres  scholars  of  that  time  in  wrmany 
—A.  W.  Schlcgel,  Gothe,  Wieland  and 
Schillei^- whose  intimate  fiiend  he  remain- 
ed. He  fiist  studied  law ;  but  various  cir- 
cumstances, among  them  an  increasing 
deafiiesB,  determine  him  to  devote  Mm- 
self  entirely  to  poetry.  Several  of  his  po- 
ems were  published  in  periodicals  i  but  he 
gained  celebrity  chiefly  liy  his  translation 
of  Taaso,  the  hrst  in  the  German  language 
in  the  metre  of  the  oriffinal.  Three  e<&- 
tions  of  this  translation  have  been  already 
published.  The  translation  of  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  appeared  in  1804— l60a 
He  also  undertook  to  translate  Bojardo's 
Orlando  Innamorato ;  but  the  great  lensth 
of  this  poem  induced  him  to  wandon  the 
attempt,  after  having  published  12  cantos. 
Since  1815,  he  has  published  6  volumes 


of  the  translation  of  Oalderon.  Gries  lives 
at  present  in  Jena. 

Griesbach,  John  James  (died  in  1612)^ 
first  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  acquir- 
ed a  pennanent  reputation  by  his  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by 
the  education  of  several  thousand  youth. 
Bom  at  Butzbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in 
1745,  he  removed,  while  a  child,  to  Frank- 
fert  on  the  Maine,  where  his  father,  a 
preacher  and  consistoria]  counsellor,  died 
in  1777.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  and  re- 
moved to  the  univerEoty  of  Tubingen  in 
1762.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  af- 
terwards spent  a  year  at  Leipnc  B^cle- 
siastical  history  was  the  subject  of  his 
studie^  in  which  Emesti,  at  Leipsic,  aided 
him  with  books  and  advice.  He  next  un- 
dertook, at  Halle,  an  extensive  course  of 
preliminary  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  and  dogmatic  history. 
Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  alto- 
gether to  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  undertook,  in  1769 
and  1770,  a  literary  journey  throu^  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland  and  France. 
The  feUowing  winter  he  devoted,  in  his 
native  city,  to  the  elaboration  of  his  mate- 
rials; and,  in  1771,  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
in  IlaUe,  with  such  applause,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
criticisms  of  Origcn  on  the  Gospels,  that, 
two  y eani  after,  ho  was  appointed  profeStor. 
He  now  pursued,  with  indefetigable  indus- 
try, his  plan  of  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  Having  recdved  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  regular  fnofeesorBhip  of  theology 
at  Jena,  he  published  a  eynopaa  of  the 
Gospels.  This  was  soon  feUowed  by  the 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Testament  Its 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  does  not  merely  con-^ 
sider  the  accepted  or  rejected  readhura, 
but  the  different  degrees  of  probability  fer 
or  against  them  are  determined  and  repre- 
sented by  intelligible  marks  in  the  marffin. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  could  not  fin- 
ish, as  he  had  intended,  the  complete  edi- 
tion, which  was  begun  in  1796,  and  ap- 
peared simultaneouay  at  Halle  and  Lon- 
don. He  was,  however,  incessantiy  em- 
ployed on  it  till  his  death,  and  lived  to  see 
the  superi)  edition,  published  1^  G6scheD, 
finished.  Gabler  has  edited  Griesbach's 
Opusctiia  Academica  (Jena,  1824.,  2  vols.). 

GaiFFiif,  or  Grtphon  (xpj>4) ;  a  febuloua 
monster  of  antiouity,  commonly  represem- 
ed  with  the  body,  the  feet  and  clavvs  of  a 
lion,  the  head  and  vrings  of  an  eagle,  the 
ears  of  a  horse,  and,  instead  of  a  mane,  a 
comb  of  fishes^  fins :  the  back  was  cover- 
ed with  feathers.     iElian  says  that  its 
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bttek  was  covered  with  black  feathers,  its 
fareest  with  red,  and  Hb  wings  with  white. 
CteoaB  gives  hun  blue  and  shiuing  neck 
feathers,  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  and  fieiy  eyes. 
Later  writers  add  other  narticularB.  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  Dt  Btntm  MtturOy  it 
is  larger  than  an  eagle,  has  on  its  fore  feet 
large  daws,  like  those  of  an  eagle,  and 
others  on  its  hind  feet,  like  those  of  a  lion ; 
and  it  lays  an  agate  in  its  nest.  Drinking 
cups  are  made  from  its  talons.  The  gni- 
fin  is  so  strong,  says  Ctesias,  that  he  con- 
queis  all  beasts,  the  hon  and  elephant  on- 
ly excepted.  India  was  assigned  as  the 
native  countiy  of  the  gnSinB,  and  it  was 
believed  that  they  bmlt  their  nesls  on 
the  mountains;  that  they  could  be  eanly 
eaught  and  tamed  when  young,  but  never 
whoa,  full  grown ;  that  they  found  ^Id  fai 
the  mountains,  and  built  their  nests  of  it ;  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  that  they  fear- 
ed those  who  sought  for  gold  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  defended  their  ^oung  against 
their  attacks.  Bottiger,  in  bis  VasetigeniM- 
de,  has  given  much  information  coacem- 
ing  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  animal 
He  mnintaias  that  this  and  similar  mon- 
steiB  are  merely  the  creation  of  Indian 
lapestzy-makers,  who,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  employed  themselves  on 
strange  composiQons  of  mythological 
beasts.  The  Greeks,  who  saw  this  kind 
of  tapestry  at  the  court  of  the  kin^  of 
PeiHB,  thought  that  the  animals  depicted 
on  it  were  really  inhabitams  of  Inoia,  so 
rich  in  wonders,  and  they  spread  the  re- 
pent. So  much  is  certain,  that  the  notion 
of  this  bird  came  from  Asia  into  Greece 
in  the  train  of  Bacchus.  He  was,  there- 
fore^ the  symbol  of  illumination  and  wis- 
dooi. 

Gau-LPAazKa,  Francis,  bom  in  1790, 
fives,  at  present,  in  Vienna,  where  he  has 
an  office  at  court  In  1816,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public  As  Mfillner 
was  led  by  Werner's  24th  of  February  to 
write  his  Sckuld  (Guilt),  Grillparzer  was 
probably  excited  by  the  SckulatD  write  his 
MfUhgu  (Ancestress)— a  piece  still  more 
decidedly  belonging  to  the  fetalist  school 
It  is  fidl  of  horrors ;  but  the  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  highly  lyric  power  displayed  in 
his  desc^ptions,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
srJiool  of  the  &talist&,  kept  this  play  a  long 
time  on  the  stage.  The  young  poet  pub- 
fisfaed,  in  1816,  his  Sappho,  and,  in  1822, 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  both  of  which  the 
lyric  language  is  the  chief  merit  In  a 
subsequent  piece  (Oltokar),  he  has  wisely 
chosen  a  subject  comparatively  modem; 
it  breathes  a  more  dwmatic  spirit  than  his 
earlier  productions.    It  appeared  in  1824 


GaiMALDi  (ftmilv) ;  one  of  the  fbur 
femilies  of  the  higii  nobility  in  Genoa. 
The  lordship  of  Monaco  (afterwards  ele- 
vated to  a  principality)  betonged,  for  more 
than  600  years  (begimiin^  with  980),  to 


the  Grimaldi.  With  the  Fiescos,  thoy  al- 
ways played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Genoa,  eroecially  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Gibekines  and  the  Guelfi,  to 
which  latter  party  both  families  belon|pBd. 
Larffe  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  France  and  Italy,  increased  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grimaldi,  from  whom  proceed- 
ed several  eminent  men: — 1.  BmUenGri' 
maldiYras  the  fiist  Genoese  who  conducted 
the  naval  forces  of  the  republic  beyond 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  service 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Grimakli 
sailed  to  Zealand  in  1304,  with  16  Geno- 
ese gaUeys  and  90  French  ships  under  his 
command.  He  there  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  the  count  Guy  of  Flanders,  who 
commanded  the  enemy's  fleet  of  80  sail — 
2.  Aidomo  (jtrimaldij  likewise,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  naval  service  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century.  The  Cata- 
lonians  had  committed  hostilities  against 
Genoa,  which  city  had  been  prevented  hv 
internal  discord  from  punishing  the  of- 
fence. But  when  a  more  fevorable  mo- 
ment arrived,  Antonio  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  with  the  commisston 
to  devastate  the  coasts  of  Catalonia. 
This  commission  the  Genoese  performed 
but  too  faithfully.  He  also  defeated  an 
Airagonese  fleet  of  42  sail  Twenty-one 
years  after,  he  suflered  such  a  defeat  fi!Om 
the  combined  Venetian  and  Catalonian 
fleets,  under  the  command  of  Nicolas  Pi- 
sani,  that,  of  the  whole  Genoese  fleet,  only 
17  vessels  escaped.  This  defeat  (29th  of 
August,  1353)  obliged  the  Genoese  to  sub- 
mit to  John  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  who 
promised  them  protection  against  their 
enemies,  the  Venetians.—^  Giovanni 
Grimaldi  m  eelebnued  for  the  victoiy 
which  he  sained,  May  23, 1431,  over  the 
Venetian  admiral,  Nic.  Travisani,  on  the 
Po,  although  Carpia^ola,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished seneral  orchis  time,  was  ready 
to  support  the  Venetians,  with  a  considera- 
ble army,  on  die  banks  of  the  river.  By 
an  able  mancBUvre,  Grimaldi  separated  the 
Venetian  fleet  from  die  bank,  where  the 
army  was  stadoned  (three  niiles  below 
Cremona),  and  thus  succeeded,  not  only 
in  utteriy  defeatmg  the  enemy,  but  in 
taking  28  gallevs  and  a  great  number  of 
transports,  with  immense  spoils. — 4.  Do- 
mmico  GrimMij  cardinal,  archbishop  and 
vice-legate  of  Avignon,  fived  in  the  16th 
oentuiy.    Before  he  obtamed  these  high 
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dignities,  Pius  V  intrusted  to  him  the  su- 
pervision of  the  galleys  of  the  States  of 
tiie  Church,  and  Grinialdi,  though  already 
bishop,  was  present  at  the  naval  batde 
of  Lepanto  (1571 1,  on  which  occasion  he 
k  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage.  The  annals  of  the  Roman 
church  also  relate  of  this  warlike  prelate, 
that  he  succeeded  in  totally  axtupating 
the  poison  of  heresy  from  his  diocese. 
He  died  in  1599;  and  left  behind  a  volume 
of  letters  relative  to  the  events  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged^-5.  His  nephew 
Gtnmmo  Grimtudi^  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1597,  was  appointed,  m  his  38th  year,  vice- 
Imte  of  Romagna,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Albano  and  governor  of  Rome.  Ur- 
ban Vni  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France ;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  the  Roman  court  were  reward- 
ed, in  1643,  by  a  cardinal's  hat  After 
the  death  of  (Jroan,  Grimaldi,  from  grati- 
tude, protected  his  fkmUv,  and  thus  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  Innocent,  who  re- 
fiised,  during  his  whole  life,  to  sign  the 
bull,  consdtutinff  Grimaldi  archbishop  of 
Aix.  Not  till  Alexander  VII  succeeded 
Innocent,  was  he  able  to  enter  on  his  new 
office  (1^).  He  endeavored  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  cleigy  of  his  diocese, 
for  which  purpose  he  established  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary ;  he  likewise  founded 
an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annually  dis- 
tributed 100,000  livres  of  liis  vast  proper- 
ty in  alms.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
eleetion  of  Innocent  XI,  whose  virtues 
he  revered.  Although  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  dean  of  the  holy  col- 
lege in  Rome,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
SMndon  the  congregatioo  intrusted  to 
him.  He  died  at  Aix,  in  1685, 90  years 
of  age.— 6.  ^fkhoUu  Orimaldi^  bom  in 
(  1645,  was  invested  with  the  Roman  pur- 
^e  by  Clement  XI,  in  1706.  He  died  4n 
1717,  leaving  immense  wealth.^ — 7.  An- 
other GerommOf  bom  in  1674,  was  honor- 
ed with  a  cardinal's  hat  He  had  previ- 
ously been  the  nuncio  of  Ae  Roman  court 
at  Avignon,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels, 
in  Poland  and  Germany.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  cardinal  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. He  died  in  1733. — ^B^des  these 
Grinialdis,  we  find  others  of  this  name, 
conspicuous  in  science  and  art — L  CHo' 
ccmo,  a  writer  of  the  16th  century,  whom 
Timboschi  mentions  with  great  praise. 
He  was  bom  at  Bologna,  embraced  the 
clerical  profession,  ^d,  as  superintendent 
of  tihe  archives  of  the  church  of  St  Pe- 
ter in  Rome,  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice by  arranging  the  whole  of  this  valua- 
ble   collection.    He   also   attempted   to 


explain  the  andent  iosoriptions,  discovered 
during  the  pontificate  or  Paul  V,  by  illus- 
trative remarks.    /  list  of  his  antiquarian 
and  philological  writings  may  be  found 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Sr^ftor.  BolognetL 
He  died  in  16Si3.--4i.  Giovanni  FYancesco, 
called  Bolognese,  fiom  his  having  been 
bom  in  that  city,  lived  in  the  17th  centu- 
ly,  and  was  an  eminent  painter,  architect 
and  engraver.    In  the  first  mentioned  art, 
he  took  the  Carracci  for  his  model ;  he  also 
studied  some  titne  with  Albano.    Having 
been  invited  to  Paris  by  cardinal  Mazarin, 
he  painted  several  frescos  in  the  Louvre. 
As  an  architect,  he  was  no  less  distin^ 
guished ;  and  his  engravings  are  highly 
esteemed.    Innocent  A  em^oyed  him  to 
execute  the  fix3Scos  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal.    Several  of  his  best  painting 
are  to  be  found  in  the  church  Sta.  Mana 
del  Monte  in  Rome ;  the  museum  at  Paris 
also  contains  some  of  his  best  produc- 
tions.   He  died  in  1680,  74  years  of  age. 
Alexander,  a  son  of  his,  is  likewise  known 
as  a  painter.— 3.  F)rance8co  Maria^  a  Jesuit, 
was  bom  in  Bologna  in  1613,  and  was 
distinguished   as  a  mathematician.    He 
assist^  Riccioli  in  his  mathematical  la 
bors,  and  afterwards  published  a  work  on 
the  spots  on  the  moon.    He  also  wrote 
Phfarieo-malhesis    dt   Ltamne    Cohribut 
d     hidey    aUuqUit    cmnexis     (Boloena, 
1665,  4to.).    This  leamed  Jesuit  died  in 
his   native  city,  in  1663. — 4.    JFVaticesco, 
yvho  likewise  lived  in  the  17th  century, 
and  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  is  distinguished  as 
a  Latin  poet    We  have  several  bucolic 
and    dramatic  poems  from  him,  which 
evince  his  talents.    He  died  while  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  the  colle^  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  Rome,  in  1738,  about  60  yeans  of  age. 
— 5.  Peter  GrtmaZ(^  likewise  a  Jesuit,  was 
bora  in  Civita-Vecchia,  lived  in  the  18th 
centuiy,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  East  Indies.    There  is  a 
story  of  him,  that,  on  his  retum  to  Europe, 
he  invented  a   machine,  by  means  of 
which  (1751)  he  passed  throu^  &e  air 
from  Calais  to  Dover  in  an  hour.    It  is 
mentioned  by  Pingeron,  in  his  tranalatio& 
of  the  wori(  of  ftulizta,  and  by  Fontenai, 
in  his  DictUmnmre  da  JtHtlUt,     Since 
they  give  no  more  exphcit  account  of  the 
affiur,  and  as  tins  previous  experiment  is 
not  quoted  In  the  treatises  that  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  air-bal- 
loon (1784|,  we  must  entertain  some  doubt 
of  the  tmtn  of  the  aerial  journey  ascrib- 
ed  to  Peter    Grimaldi.—^  Coiufanfmc, 
bora  at  Naf>le8,  in  1667,  died  there    ui 
1750,  was  a  jurik,  and  was  distinguished 
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tor  lus  knowledM  of  hietoiy,  medkaiie 
and  theology,  lie  is,  however,  princK 
pdBf  known  for  his  coDttoversy  with  Boi- 
ediclis,  8  hfind  advocate  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aiistotl^  who  was  then  puuishing  hiB 
LdUrt  apometidUj  in  whicn  he  made  a 
fiirioiis  attack  on  Descartes  and  his  fbl- 
toweiB.  Giimaldi  defended  the  Carte- 
siana^  and,  in  a  severe  reply,  reduced  the 
fither  ad  ahsvrdum. — 7,  FramctKO  AnUmio 
(whodied]nNai)ie8in]784)  wastheauthw 
of  some  good  historical  works  on  Naples, 
and  the  constituti<Hi  of  that  country. 

Gkimm,  Frederic  Melchior,  baron  of; 
counsellor  of  slate  of  the  Russian  eiapire, 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Wladimir ;  a 
man  of  Jetters,  whose  great  reputation  has 
arisen  from  posdiumous  publications. 
He  was  bom  in  1723^  at  Ratisbon,  of  poor 
parentB,  who,  however,  bestowed  on  him 
a  good  education.  His  tute  for  fiterature 
maniiested  itself  in  his  youth,  when  he 
wrote  a  tragedy.  Having  finished  his 
studies,  he  went  to  Paris  as  governor  to 
the  children  of  the  count  of  echomberg. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  reader  to  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  At  this  period,  he 
became  acquainted  vrith  Jean-Jacques 
BxNisseau,  wiio  introduced  him  to  Diderot, 
D'Alembeit,  DHolbach,  and  other  Fuuian 
philosophers  ;  a  piece  of  service  which, 
according  to  Jean-Jacques  (Con^esmns^ 
8),  he  repaid  vrith  ingratitude.  Tne  count 
de  Fri^  made  him  his  secretary,  vrith 
appointments  which  rendered  his  droum- 
stances  agreeable,  and  left  him  at  Uberty 
to  pursue  his  inclmations.  His  vanity 
induced  him  to  give  himself  the  airB  of  a 
man  of  gallantry ;  and,  as  he  attempted 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  by  means  of 
cosmetics,  the  Parisians  bestowed  on  him 
the  sobriquet  of  ^fran  U  BUmt.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  company  of  Italian  hon^ffbns  in 
Piaris  having  divided  all  the  muencal  con- 
noisseun  into  two  parties,  Giimm  declar- 
ed for  the  Italian  music,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  com  de  la  rtinej  a  party  so 
eaBed  because  they  used  to  sit  in  the  pit, 
under  the  queen's  box,  whilst  the  ftiends 
of  Rameau  and  the  French  music  formed 
the  com  du  m.  Grimm  wrote  on  this  oc- 
•aaion  a  pamphlet,  ftill  of  vrit  and  taste, 
Le  peHt  Pn^ihHe  de  B&ndachbrodOf  and, 
trfaeD  his  adversaries  attempted  to  answer 
It,  completely  conftited  them  by  his  Leitre 
ner  ia  Muiique  Frangaist.    Tlieee  pam- 

CB  iintated  so  many  persons  against 
that  they  talked  of  exile,  the  Bastile, 
&4^  ;  but  when  the  excitement  had  sub- 
aided,  he  obtained  a  general  ajmlause.  On 
ibe  death  of  the  count  de  FTi«se,  Grknm 
Unas  nominated  principal  secretary  to  the 


dukeof  Orleans.  The  ftme  of  the  Freniii 
literati,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  led 
to  his  being  empkiyed,  in  conjunction 
with  Diderot,  to  tnnsmit  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha  an  account  of  the  writingB, 
firiendships,  disputes,  &^  of.  the  authoiB 
of  that  period.  Copies  of  this  curious 
conrespondence  were  abo  sent  to  the  em- 
mss  Catharine  II,  the  queen  of  Sweden, 
StanislauB,  king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of 
Deux-PoirtB^  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Hs8Be-DBrmstBdt,&c  Fredenc  the  Great 
eave  him  marks  of  great  esteem.  In  177& 
he  was  ^pdnted  envoy  from  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha  to  the  French  court,  honored 
vrith  the  title  of  baron,  and  with  several  or- 
ders. On  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Gotha,  where  he  foimd 
a  safe  asylum.  In  1795,the  empress  of 
Russianiade  him  her  minister  plempotenti- 
ary  to  the  states  of  Lower  Saxony ;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  post  hy  Paul  I,  and 
retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
Unquisb  it  He  then  returned  to  Gotika, 
and  died  there,  Dec  19, 1807.  His  grand 
work  was  puMished  in  different  portions 
successively,  undo*  the  foUowing  titles — 
Cornspondanct  lAUfyairtt  PhSotSjphique  H 
CriHqutj  adteasie  h  vn  Souoerain  SJBU- 
magfie^  dqmU  IT/O^jviqu^en  178S^  par  h 
BeSmi  de  Grtnuvi  ^Jpor  DIdtrot  (Paria^ 
1812, 5 vctb., 8vo.);  (Amapondafice LUU- 
rmre^  &c.  en  1775,  177«,  1782—1790, 
{troiiUme  et  dermhre  ParHe^  1813, 5  vols., 
ovo.) ;  and  Corretpondagwe  LUUrairej  &c. 
depms  1753,  jusqiCen  1760,  {prmibrt 
Parti^  6  vols.,  8vo.).  A  selection  from 
tills  vohiminouB  mass  of  fiterary  gossip 
vras  puUished  in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  in  French 
and  English. 

Grimm,  James  Levris  Charies;  bora  in 
Hanau,  1785;  at  present  librarian  of  the 
elector  of  Hcsse-CasBeL  By  his  German 
Grammar  (2d  ed.,  Gdttingcn,  1832),  he 
has  rendered  great  service  to  German  phi- 
lology^ He  was  the  first  who  explamod 
historically  the  elements  and  develope- 
meot  of  the  Teutonic  dialects.  lluB 
woric  is  highly  distinguished  for  acuteness 
of  Investigation  and  extensive  learnii^, 
showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the 
European  and  Asiatic  languages.  With 
his  brother  William  Charies,  he  has  puh- 
lished  several  valuable  collections  or  tho 
productions  of  the  early  German  litera- 
ture. A  part  of  his  ISndartmd  Haui- 
m^e&en-^urBeiy  Tales  (Bertin,  1812— 
1814, 2  vob.,  12mo.>— has  been  translated 
under  the  tide  German  Popular  Stories.  A 
tiiird  brother,  L  Emilius,  is  an  engraver, 
and  has  produced  some  valuable  pieces. 

GaiHOp  Ds  LA  RbtniAbe,  Alexandre 
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Bahfaaflar  Luirent,  the  most  witty  epi- 
cure of  modem  France,  member  of  uie 
Aicadiaiis  in  RoDie,and  of  several  learned 
societieB,  bom  at  PariB,  1758,  was  the  son 
of  a  ftrmer-general.  A  defect  in  the 
foraiation  of  his  hands  obliges  him  to  use 
artificial  fingera,  with  which  he  draws, 
writes  and  carves  with  great  dexterity. 
Till  1780  he  was  an  advocate ;  but  a  bitter 
satire,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  having 
caused  him  to  be  exiled,  he  subsequently 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
passing  his  time  in  literaiy  clubs,  in  the 
fif^  of  the  theatres,  &c.  This  eccentric 
character,  in  the  splendid  circle  of  his  pa- 
rents, used  to  make  himself  meny  at  the 
pride  of  rank  of  the  noble  wond*  He 
gave  a  celebrated  banquet,  to  which  no 
one  was  admitted  who  could  not  i»ove 
himself  a  bourgeois.  Another  time  he 
invited  to  his  house  some  peraons  of  rank, 
and  received  them  in  a  room  hung  with 
black,  where  a  coffin  was  placed  behind 
each  of  them.  His  epicurism  equals  that 
of  Apicius  or  Vitellius.  He  lived  peaceably 
through  the  revolution.  In  the  I  ' 
of  Napoleon's  reign,  he  became 
throughout  Europe  by  his  witty  J&fMSMU^ 
dta  Gourmands^  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  cook  of  Camboc^r^  (from  1803  to 
1812,  8  vols.,  18mo.).  For  the  forvenus^ 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  wealth, 
he  wrote,  in  1808,  Le  Mamtd  des  ,An^ 
phityyons.  His  zeal  in  promoting  the 
scimee  qf  ihe  palaUj  as  Montaicne  terms 
it,  led  him  to  form  a  iuiy  of  epicures 
{digu9tateurs\  who  held  a  monthly  ses- 
sion in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  at  a  select 
table,  where  judgment  was  passed  with 
black  and  white  oalls,  on  a  luicy  tabid 
or  a  fine  bUmc-mangar,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  the  Roman  senate  of  y<Nne,  in  the 
well  known  turfoot  seesioiL  Since  181^ 
Grimod  has  lived  in  the  country,  but 
without  n^ecting  bis  literary  pursuits. 
(Se^e  CwJcery.) 

Griselda  ;  the  ever-padent  wife  of  the 
marauis  di  Saluzzo,the  subject  of  the  tentiii 
novwa  in  the  tenth  giomata  of  Boccaccio^ 
Dteamarm*  The  marquis's  htau  idkd 
of  a  wife  was  a  woman  of  all-enduring 
patience.  He  chooses  Griselda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  tenants,  ill-treals  her  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  takes  away  her  two 
sons,  and  makes  her  believe  that  Uiey  are 
killed.  At  last  he  turns  her  out  of  doora 
in  her  shift,  and  celebrates  a  marriage 
with  a  noble  lady.  But  finding  that  Gri- 
selda endures  every  thing  patiently,  he 
takes  her  back,  restores  her  two  sons,  and 
treats  her  as  marchioness.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  Griselda  is  held  up  as  a 


model.  One  might  as  well  have  a  wax 
image  for  a  wife.  This  subject  has  been 
treated  by  poets  of  many  other  nations ; 
for  instance,  by  Chaucer.  ChMdaiSfibBre^ 
fore,  not  unfrcquendy  used  to  designate  a 
woman  whosejiadence  is  trial-proof. 

GaiSETTE  (IVench) ;  originally  a  dress  of 
coarse  gray  doth,  worn  by  the  females  of 
the  lower  classes ;  hence  it  is  used  for  the 
females  themselves,  and  is  generally  used 
to  signify  a  belle  of  the  lower  dasses.  tn 
the  language  of  the  theatre,  grisette  signi- 
fies an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class 
of  soubrettes. 

Orisons,  the  ( GraMmdtm) ;  the  Up- 
per Rhaetia  of  the  ancients ;  anoe  1789  a 
canton  of  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  is 
the  largest  in  the  confederacy,  containing 
9000  square  miles,  with  75,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  bounded  N.  by  Glarus,  St. 
Gall  and  the  Vorarlberff ;  £.  bv  the  Tyrol ; 
S.  by  the  Valteline,  Milan  and  the  canton 
Ticino;W.  byUri.  The  Grison  Alps 
rise  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  from  8200 
to  8400  feet ;  they  contain  241  f^on 
and  56  waterfalls.  The  Inn  and  the 
Rhine  have  their  sources  here.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  porous  valley  E^- 
gadm,  at  Martinsbruck,  is  3234  feet  above 
3ie  level  of  the  sea ;  the  highest  village  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  5600  feet  The 
varieties  of  climate  are,  therefore,  ver^ 
striking  in  the  Grisons.  The  country  is 
divided  into  ^ve  great  vaUeys : — 1.  The 
valley  of  the  posterior  Rhine,  which  in- 
dudes  the  Rkeinwald,  and  the  vallm  of 
the  Schamser,  the  Via  Mala  and  the  Dom- 
lesch.  The  latter  is  formed  by  the  jposte- 
rior  Rhine,  is  the  mildest  district  m  the 
Grisons,  and  contains  22  villajfes,  in  which 
the  Romansh,  a  mixture  of^Latin,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  is  spoken.  The  Scham- 
ser-Valley  contains  9  villages,  and  is  about 
7  miles  k>ng.  Between  this  and  the 
Rheinwald  is  the  terrible  Via  Mala,  which 
is  formed  by  the  posterior  Rhine.  In 
this  and  in  the  Rheinwald,  the  winten 
last  9  mouths,  on  account  of  their  elevated 
situation.  Two  fi>rmidable  roads  lead  to 
Italy,  one  over  the  Splugen,  the  other  over 
the  St  Aenuud;  The  former  was  passed, 
in  1800,  by  the  French,  under  Macdonald. 
Lecourbe,  with  a  considerable  corps,  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  latter  in  1797.— 2.  The 
second  valley  is  that  of  the  anterior  Rhine, 
which  extends  from  the  western  frontier 
and  the  St  Gothard  to  Coire  and  Lucien- 
steig.  Here  are  the  most  interesting 
points— ^e  old  Benedictine  abbey  Disen- 
tis,  whose  literary  treasures  and  buildings 
were  destroyed,  m  1799,  by  the  French; 
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afeo  Bantz  (&e  town),  the  old  Co]re(q.  v.), 
where  Roman  antiquitieB  and  coins  are 
found.— a  The  third  valley  is  that  of  En- 
gadin,  or  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn, 
which  stretches  fiom  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  contains,  indeed,  no  important 
town,  but  iAComparable  vievTs  and  pictur- 
esque sceneiy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  on  earth. — 4.  The  fourth 
valley  is  tormed  by  the  Albula,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  Julian  or  Septimian 
mountains,  and  fiills  into  the  Posterior 
Rhine  at  Thuaa-^  The  fifth  vaUey  is 
that  of  the  Prettigau,  situated  on  the 
northern  frontier,  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
the  VorarlbeiY ;  Mayenfield  is  the  princi- 
pal  tovim. — ^The  people  of  the  Grisonsare 
divided  into  three  leagues  (in  German,Bil9i- 
de ;  hence  the  German  name  of  the  canton, 
GraubiindUn) ;  the  League  of  God's  house, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Coire ;  the  Gray 
League,  with  Ilantz ;  and  the  Leasue  of 
the  Ten  Juriadictiona,  of  which  Davos 
is  considered  as  the  chief  place.  In  these 
three  places  63  deputies  of  the  leagues 
asKmble  annually  m  September,  und^ 
three  heads,  deliberate  on  the  afiairs  or 
the  canton,  and  decide,  finally,  in  legal 
case&  The  canton  sends  16(X)  men  to 
the  arroyof  the  confederacy,  and  contrib- 
utes 12,000  guilders.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  profess  the  Helvetic  Prot- 
estant retigion.  But  the  ministers  have 
so  scanty  an  income,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  industry. 
The  only  Ijdn  school  is  in  Coire.  About 
10,000  of  the  inhabitantB  speak  an  Italian 
dialect ;  these  are  in  Engadin.  About 
38,000  mA.  the  Swiss  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  more  than  96,000,  chiefly  near 
the  sources  or  the  Rhine,  speak  the  Ro- 
manah  or  Ladin.  This  language  is  a  relic 
<^the  old  Boimana  nisfico.  Contunerce 
is  much  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  passes  on  the  fix>nt]erB.  The  exportei 
(chiefly  to  Milan]  are  catde,  cheese,  coals 
and  rare  minerals  ;  for  which  grain,  salt, 
Goen  and  cloth  are  received  in  return. . 

Grist  Mill.    (SeeJIfiZL) 

Griswold,  Roger,  a  governor  of  Ccm- 
necticut,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  in  that  state, 
May  21, 1762.  His  fa^er  had  also  been 
governor,  and  his  mother  v^as  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  fuBt  and  the  sister  of  the  second 
soveroor  Wolcott  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1780,  and,  three  years 
afWrwards,  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he 
soon  acquired  the  highest  distinction.  In 
1794,  he  yns  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress, in  which  body  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  affiurs  and  true  interests 
of  nis  country,  jomed  to  his  great  talents, 


general  information  and  uiiNoiedeiiieanor^ 
gave  him  great  infloenco.  Preodent  Ad- 
ams ofiered  hini,  in  1801,  the  secretari- 
ship  of  war,  which  was,  however,  declin- 
ed In  1807  he  resig^tied  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  In  this  year 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Connecticut,  and  filled  the  ofSce  vrith 
much  reputatwn.  In  1806  he  vras  one 
of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident In  1809  ne  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant-governor, and  in  IBll  governor,  of  his 
native  state.  He  died  in  October,  1812L 
Governor  Griswold  was  unoonunonW^ 
amiable  and  dignified,  as  well  as  id>le.  m 
was^  for  sevenf  yeaiB^  an  eminent  leader 
of  the  federal  party. 

Gritti  ;  a  noble  Venetian  fiunily.  Jh^ 
dmoy  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  concluded  a  treaty  between  the 
Porte  and  Venice  (1501).  At  a  later  peri- 
od, he  commanded  the  Venetian  armies 
in  the  war  against  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  was  made  prisoner  by  Gaston  de  Foix 
(q.  v.)^  and  persuaded  Louis  XII  to  secede 
m>m  the  league,  and,  in  1513,  to  conclude 
a  trea^  with  the  republic  From  1523  to 
1538,  he  vras  doge. — Ladomao  QriUif  son 
of  Andrew,  was  bom  in  Constantinople^ 
during  his  fitther's  captivity  ,*  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Turks,  among  whom  he  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  ;'eommanded  at  the 
siege  of  vknna;  defended  Buda,  in  1531 ; 
beoune  governor  of  Hungary,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  popular  hatred  by  the 
murder  of  the  iMshop  of  VITardein.  The 
Hungarians  besiegeo  him  in  Medwisek 
whidi  they  took  in  1534.  They  cut  off 
his  hands  m  the  morning  his  feet  at  noon, 
and  his  head  in  the  evenins; 

Groo  ;  a  general  name  for  any  spiiitu- 
ous  liquor  a»i  water  mixed  tog^tiier ;  but 
is  more  particulariy  applied  to  rum  and 
vrater  cold,  without  suoar. 

GB5oEa,  Frederic  Charies,  and  Au»xii- 
RATH,  Henry ;  the  former  bom  1706^  in 
Hobtein ;  the  latter,  1774,  in  Lubeck ;  two 
inseparable  fiiends  and  artistB.  Gr5ger  m 
a  historical  painter,  and  Aldenrath  a  min- 
iature painter.  Both  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  lithographic  productions. 
C^oger  had  to  strugglo,  in  his  youth,  vrith 
the  greatest  obstacfes,  having  been  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  taikvy  a  turner  and  a  house 
painter,  and  vras  often  punished  for  follow- 
ing his  inclinations  for  drawing.  They 
five  in  Hamburg. 

Groin,  among  buildeni,  is  the  anjgular 
curve  made  by  the  intersection  ortwo 
semi-cylinders  or  arches,  and  is  either 
regular  or  irregular  ^—f'q^1llar,  as  vidian  the 
intersecting  arches^  vdiether  semicirculflr 
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or  senii-dtimica],  are  of  the  same  diame^ 
ten  and  heights ;  and  irrmdar^  when  one 
of  the  arches  is  temicircular,  and  the  other 
•emi-etiiptical. 

Grolmait,  Charles  Louis  WiUiam  von, 
hte  minister  of  iustice  and  the  interior, 
and  president  of  the  council  of  ministerB  of 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Dannstadt,  was 
bom  July  S3, 1775,  in  Giessen.  In  1796, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the. 
university  of  Giessen.  In  1816,  he  was 
called  to  Darmstadt,  to  preside  over  a 
commission  for  drawing  up  a  new  code. 
He  rose  gradually  to  the  post  of  minister, 
in  which  he  managed  all  branches  of 
the  government,-  except  the'  military. 
GrolmatL  during  his  long  career  as  pro- 
fessor or  law,  has  written  manv  works, 
some  of  distinguished  merit,  as  his  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Criminal  Law 
(4th  edit.,  1896),  m  which  he  lays  down 
the  theory  of  preventiony  as  the  German 
bwyera  <^  it,  and  several  others.  He  has 
also  edited  or  written  for  several  law  pe- 
riodicals of  high  reputation. 

Gaomirosif ;  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  between  52^  5ff  and 
sagas' N.  ho.,  ande^liy  and  7°  13f  E. 
Ion.,  forming  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  eoast  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  containing  780  square  miles; 
is  protected  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  by  dikes.  It  is  very  level,  and  is  in- 
tenected  by  innumerable  canals,  partlv  for 
the  purpose  of  safety,  and  partly  to  drain 
the  tana,  which  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  in 
others  sandy,  and  in  others  marshy.  In 
the  south-east  are  the  vast  morasses  of 
Bourtange.  There  are  manv  lakes,  of 
which  tlie  Zuidlaader,  the  Schild  and  the 
Foxhobter  are  the  principaL  The  climate 
is  damp.  The  142,575  inhabitants  are  most- 
ly Calvinists,  and  raise  great  numbera  of 
cattle.  Groningen  takes  the  sixteenth 
place  in  the  kin^om,  and  sends  four  dep- 
uties to  the  states-eeneral.  The  provin- 
cial states  consist  of  36  memberB.  In  1810, 
it  was  made  a  department  of  the  French 
empire,  under  the  name  of  the  JFutem 
Ems,  The  capital  of  this  province  is  Gro- 
ningen.   (See  the/oUminng  article,) 

Gkoninoen  ;  a  city  in  the  Netheriands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Groninffen,  on 
the  rivera  Hunse  and  Fivel,  81  mifes  west 
of  Bremen,  100  miles  north-east  of  Am- 
sterdam ;  lat  53«  IS'  13^'  N.;  Ion.  ff>  34' 
W[  E.;  27,800 inhabitants;  churches,  12. 
It  is  large,  rich,  strong,  well  peopled,  and 
adorned  witli  many  excellent  buildings, 
public  and  private;  its  figure  is  neariy 
round,  encompassed  with  good  ramparts, 
guarded  by  brgc  ditches  fifled  with  water, 


besides  many  bastions  and  other  fortifica- 
tions, which  would  render  an  attack  upon 
it  very  difficult.  Its  port  is  very  commo- 
dious ;  ships  enter  with  freat  ease  by 
means  of  a  canal,  whose  sides  are  lined 
witli  large  stones  for  about  nine  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  university  of  Groningen, 
founded  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  several  monasteries,  has  Ions 
been  respectable.  It  consists  of  five  facul- 
ties, and  has  a  sood  library.  Here  are  al- 
so academies- for  drawing,  navigation  and 
agriculture,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  societies  of  lawyera  and  physi- 
cians. In  1826,  an  epidemic,  caused  by 
the  great  drought,  did  great  injury.  Some 
authore  think  this  city  to  be  on  the  spot  of 
the  ancient  fortress  which  Tacitus  men- 
tions under  the  name  of  CorbuUmis  numu- 
menhtm,  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  of  it 
GaoNOvius  (properly  GroYiov) ;  the  name 
of  several  celebrated  critics  and  philolo- 
gists. 1.  Mn  Ftedaric^  one  of  the  most 
Kamed  students  of  antiquities,  was  bom 
at  Hflanburg  in  161 1.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
sic  and  Jena,  and  went  through  a  course 
of  law  at  Altdor^  spent  some  time  in  Hol- 
land and  England,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  history  and  eloquence  at  Deventer, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Daniel  lieinnus, 
succeeded  him,  as  professor  of  belles-let- 
tres at  Leyden  (1658),  where  he  died  1671. 
With  exteusive  knowledge  he  combined 
indefiitiflnble  industry  and  amiable  man- 
nera.  His  editions  of  Livy,  Statius,  Jus- 
tin, Tacitus,  Gellius,  Phradrus,  Seneca, 
Sallust,  Pliny,  Pkuitus,  &c,  and  his  Obser- 
vations, are  valuable  for  their  notes  and  im- 
proved readings.  Ifis  Ommeniarius  de 
Sesterciis  displays  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Roman  language  and  antiquities ; 
and  his  edition  of  Hu^o  Grotius's  woric, 
De  Jure  Belli  el  Pacisj  is  jusdy  valued,  on 
account  of  the  notes.  2.  His  son  Jcanes, 
bom  at  Deventer,  in  1645,  studied  there 
and  at  Leyden.  He  spent  some  months  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  returned  to 
Leyden,  where  he  published,  in  1676,  an 
edition  of  Polvbius,  which  met  with  such 
applause,  that  he  received  an  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Deventer.  He  refused  it, 
however,  firom  a  desire  to  travel  through 
France,  Spam  and  Italy.  The  grand -duke 
of  Tuscany  conferred  on  him  a  professor- 
ship at  Pisa,  which  he  relinquished  in 
1679,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Leyden  and  geognqpher  to 
the  imivereitv.  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1716.  This  teamed  and  industrious  critic 
edited  Tacitus,  Polylnus,  HerodoUis,  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Maroelli- 
nus,  &c,  and  compiled  the  valuaUe  TVte-' 
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jounw  AnHqmiatum  Chwcamm  (Leyden, 
1G07, 13  Yols,  fyl)  He  also  promoted  the 
publicatioii  of  the  coUections  of  Gnevius. 
(See  QrcBvkis,)  These  two  works  should 
be  united,  and,  to  fbrm  a  complete  library 
of  antiquities,  the  •Votn»  Theiow.  AnL 
Rom,  by  SaUengre  (Hague,  171^  3  Tola. 
foL),  tlie  Vhriutque  Tms.  nm>a  SuppU-^ 
fltente,  by  Poleni  (Veuice,  1737,  5  vds. 
foL\  the  Inacr^ftumes  AntiqwB  toHus  Orins 
Rom^  by  Gruter  (Amsterdam,  1707, 4  vols. 
foL),  and  the  iMneon  AnL  i2om.,  by  Pitis- 
cus  (Leuwarden,  1713, 2  vols.  fA,\  should 
be  added.  He  had  many  weak  points  in 
his  character,  and  his  vanity  led  him  to  as- 
sail and  calumniate  men  of  the  greatest 
merit,  such  as  Heniy  Stephens,  Spcmheim, 
Voflsius,  Salmaaius,  Bochart  and  Grsevius. 
3L  His  son  Ahrahamj  bom  at  Leyden,  1694, 
showed  himself  a  cood  philoloffist,  by  his 
editions  of  Justin,  Pomponius  Mela^  Taci- 
tus and  iEiiaiL  He  died  there  in  1775, 
iibnuian  to  the  university. 

Gaos  (French) ;  thick,  strong  ;  a  word 
used  in  many  compositions  for  silks,  as 
rros  de  Nioiu^groadt  Toun^  grosde  Ber^ 
Ml,  &C.,  all  strong  fabrics. 

Gaos,  Anthony  John,  bom  in  Paiis^ 
1771,  a  pupil  of  David,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated painter  of  battle-scenes  of  the  age. 
Gnw  fint  made  himself  known  by  his 
skill  in  portrait  painting ;  but  he  soon  de- 
voted hunself  to  the  path  of  rich  and  n6- 
ble  composition,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  taken  Paul  Veronese  for  his  model. 
Ifis  first  celebrated  work  was  the  picture 
of  the  Sick  of  the  Plwie  at  Jaffii,  finish- 
ed in  1804.  An  officer  is  represented 
holding  a  handkerchief  before  his  face,  to 
avoid  inhaling  the  infection,  while  the 
heio  of  the  piece  fearlessly  approaches 
and  touches  one  of  the  sick.  All  the  fig- 
ures in  this  woik  are  portraits.  All  that 
is  terrible  in  such  a  subject  is  represented 
in  the  clearest  light,  but  sofienea  by  skill 
of  execution  and  happy  conception.  This 
painting  excited  general  admiration.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  covemment,  and 
Gros  was  commiasionea  to  execute  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  This  splendid  paint- 
ing he  completed  in  about  14  months. 
H&  Battle  of  Eyiau  is  painted  with  ex- 
quiste  skill  There  is  much  diat  is  over- 
chaiged  in  it,  however;  and  a  delicate 
taste  must  be  particulariy  ofiended  with 
the  profiiaion  of  mutilated  soldieiB.  In 
1814,  Gros  executed  a  picture,  represent- 
ing the  visit  of  Francis  I  and  Charies  V 
to  the  abbey  of  St  D^nis,  which  excited 
great  admiration.  It  was  designed  for  the 
sacristy  of  the  church.  The  departure 
of  the  king,  <m  the  nif^t  of  March  30, 


1815,  fimned  the  sul^ect  of  another  woifc, 
which  he  executed  in  1817.  The  pre- 
vaiiinf  confiai^n  and  want  of  nobility  in 
the  fmncipal  character  are  looked  upon  as 
unfortunate  defects.  A  group  of  national 
guards,  however,  is^veiy  expresnve.  The 
Difax  on  the  back  ground  and  the  figure 
of  an  old  servant  are  exquisite.  In  1824, 
he  completed  his  painting  for  the  dome 
of  the  church  of  St  Genevieve,  covering 
a  space  of  3350  feet,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing the  figures  to  be  colossal.  It  repre- 
sents Genevieve  protecting  the  Ftench 
throne.  Ciovis,  uhariemagne,  St  Louis, 
and  (instead  of  Napoleon,  who  fiunished 
the  plan]  Louis  X  VlII,  witii  the  duchess  of 
Angouleme,  form  the  principal  groups. 
When  Charles  X  saw  the  picture,  he  ssp 
luted  the  artist  as  baron,  ana  the  nninii»y 
mnted  him  50,000  finncs,  in  addition  to 
ttie  price  of  the  picture  (100,000  fiancs)r 
All  the  woiks  of  this  artist  are  marked  by 
bold  design  and  powerful  coloring.  Groe 
is  a  menuier  of  the  academy,  and  of  die 
lesion  of  honor,  and  professor  in  the 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Grosbeak  (l^ia,  L.)  These  birds 
are  in  general  shy  and  solitary,  chiefly 
living  in  woods,  at  a  distance  fiom  the 
hi^itations  of  man*  Their  vocal  powers 
are  not  gpat,  and  hence  they  are  little 
sought  imer  as  song  birds.  Their  most 
oonqncuous  characteristics  are  the  thick- 
ness and  strength  of  tlieir  bills,  which  en- 
able them  to  break  the  stones  of  various 
kinds  of  fruits.  There  are  many  epecies 
of  them,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
L.  coceothraustet.  This  species  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
Bufibn  says  it  is  a  shy  and  solitary  bird, 
with  no  son^.  The  female  builds  bet  ' 
nest  in  trees ;  it  is  compoeed  of  small,  dry 
roots  and  gross,  and  fined  with  warmer 
materials.  The  eggs  are  roundish,  of  a 
bluish  green,  spotted  with  brown.  The 
green,  grosbeak  (Zi.  cMorw)  is  common  in 
eveiy  part  of  Great  Britam,  and  may  be 
seen  in  every  hedge,  especially  in  winter. 
It  does  not  migrate.  The  female  builds 
in  hedges  or  low  bushes;  she  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  of  a  pale  ^[reenish  color,  marked 
at  the  larger  end  with  spots  of  a  reddish  I 
brown.  The  pine  grosbeak  (Xr.  muchleth  ' 
tor)  Inhabits  the  cold  regions  of  both  con- 
tinents, whence  it  occasionaUy  visits  tem- 
perate dunates  in  the  winter.  ThefemaJe 
makes  her  nest  on  trees,  at  a  small  dkh 
tance  from  the  ground,  and  lays  four  while 
egsB.  There  are  several  species  peculiar 
to  North  America,  as  the  cardinal  bird  {L, 
cardinalm),  wliich  is  found  ftom  Nuw 
England  to  South  America,  and  is  mast 
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(imtof  tfaeAUe^UDiin.  Thia 
beautiful  biid,  nduch  is  often  kept  in 
cages,  on  aocoont  of  its  bnsfat  plumage^ 
is  crested,  of  a  red  color,  brigpter  beDoith, 
with  the  throat  black,  and  oil!  red;  the 
female  is  of  a  drab  red  cokxr.  The  other 
fpeeies  are,  evening  grosbeak  (L.  tespaU- 
nal  rose-breasted  srosbeak  (L,  hukmna- 
noL  blue  grosbeak^I*.  candea). 

OaoscHEif;  a  sdyer  coin,  so  called 
from  the  Latin  gnssus  (thu^k);  thick 
'coins,  in  opposition  to  thm  lead  coins, 
"nie  oldest  groschen  known  were  struck 
In  Treves,  in  1104.  The  first  Bohemian 
groschen  were  coined  in  1296,  at  Kutten- 
buig.  In  ISSKi,  the  groschen  was  divided 
into  13  pfennigs  In  1504,  the  small 
mschen,  now  m  use,  were  first  struck  at 
tbo  city  Gosslar.  The  Marien-ffroschen 
are  valued  at  eight  pfemiige,  and  30  mod- 
em groschen  cm*  Piussia  are  equal  to  a 
thaler.  Orotdi  is  also  the  name  of  a 
Russian  copper  coin,  worth  two  copecks. 

Gross  (aoI.),  in  opposition  to  nef,  is  ap- 
plied to  merchandise,  including  that  m 
which  it  is  packed.  It  refers  particu- 
larivtoweifffaL  Thus  we  say,  <*  The  bag  of 
coffee  weicms  nine  hundred  weight  groffs," 
that  is,  including  the  weight  of  the  Dag. 

Qross-Beeren,  Battle  of,  August 
33, 18ia  August  17, 1813,  the  annistice 
havinff  expiree^  the  war  between  the  allies 
and  Mi^wfeon  commenced  anew,  and  the 
emperor  of  France  deared  to  huri  his 
boltt,  at  the  same  time,  into  the  camps  at 
Breslau,  Pracue  and  Beiiin.  They  re- 
coiled upon  mmself  on  the  Katzbach,  at 
Culm  and  Grross-Beeren.  Berlin  was 
protected  by  the  militia  and  the  northern 
army,  commanded  by  Bemadotte,  then 
crown-piince  of  Sweden,  and  consisting  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Prusrian  divisions,  the 
Russian  corps  under  Woronzow,  Winzin- 
gerode  and  Czemitschefjand  about  32,000 
Swedes.  The  French  army,  reinforced  by 
the  forces  of  Wiirtembers,  Bavaria,  Darm- 
stadt and  Saxony,  was  formed  into  feur 
divisions,  led  by  Oudinot  (the  general- 
in-chief),  Victor,  Regnier  and  Bertrand, 
and  was,  together  with  the  cavalry,  under 
Anighi,  fifom  80,000  to  90,000  strong. 
Its  ^stination  was  the  capture  of  Beriin, 
and  it  vnis  supported  by  general  Giraid, 
with  the  garrison  of  Magdebui^;  but 
the  crown-prince  performed,  in  detail, 
the  same  operations  against  this  body  as 
the  allies  against  the  main  body  of  the 
enemv.  His  army  formed  a  curve  firom 
fittchholtz,  the  extremi^  of  the  left  wing, 
through  Mittenwalde,  KJein-BeereD,  Hein- 
«mdorf,  Blankenfeld,  ROhbdorf,  to  Belitz 
and   TreaenbriesBD,  the  extreme   rif^t 


win^i^  fix)m  which  the  Russian  line  inclin- 
ed inwards  towards  Jfiterbock ;  while  the 
PnisBians,  in  the  centre,  were  advanced  to 
Trebbin.  The  Prussian  generals  Hirsch- 
fekl  and  Puttlitz  observed  Magdebuiig  be- 
yond Brandenburg.  On  both  wings,  the 
light  troops  were  ouspersed  as  ftr  as  Wit- 
tenberg, Guben  and  Baruth.  On  the  23d, 
the  enemy  entered  the  curve— l^rnier  in 
the  centre,  Bertrand  on  the  right,  and 
Oudinot  on  the  left  wing.  They  attacked 
the  Prussians,  at  Trebbin,  who  gave  way. 
On  the  33d,  Bertrand  fell  upon  genml 
Tauenzien  at  Blankenfeld,  mit  vnis  re- 
pulsed. Reffnier  forced  his  way  to  GrosB- 
beeren,  the  Key-stone  of 'die  arch,  about 
10  miles  fifom  Berlin.  Here  he  was  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  the  brave  Bfilow. 
At  the  same  time,  Borstell  surrounded  the 
ri^t  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  Prussians 
fought,  vnth  great  courage,  in  sight  of 
their  capitaL  A  mount^  Saxon  bat- 
tery havmg  been  outflanked  and  taken, 
they  advanced  to  a  chafgc.  The  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  being  rendered  im- 
possmle  bv  the  rain,  the  soldiers  fought 
^with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets  and 
with  bayonets.  Gross-Beeren  was  taken 
by  storm;  the  Saxon  and  the  second 
French  division  were  driven  firom  the 
field,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  duke  of 
Padua  routed.  Oudinot  now  brought  up 
the  three  divisions  of  reserve,  which  were 
attacked  by  the  Russians  and  Swedes  aa 
they  deployed  fix)m  the  wood.  Cardell, 
colonel  of  the  Swedish  forces,  suf^rted 
by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  took  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Oudinot  now  abandoned  the 
struggle,  and  retreated  to  Witteobeiig  and 
Torgau,  on  the  Elbe.  He  lost  90  cannons 
and  more  than  3000  prisoners.  The 
Prussians  gained  possession  of  Jiiterbock, 
and,  on  the  38th,  of  Luckau.  A  pyramid 
of  cast  iron  has  been  erected  on  the  spot 
by  Frederic  William  III. 

Grotbfeud,  George  Frederic;  bom 
1775 ;  director  of  the  ronnasium  in  Hano- 
ver; a  distmgujshed  German  philologist 
He  published  a  revised  edition  of  Wenck's 
Latm  €rranunar  (fourth  edition,  1834, 
Frankfort),  and  an  abridgment  of  it  at  the 
same  place.  It  is  one  of  the  best  German- 
Latin  grammars.  He  has  also  written 
msny  teamed  philological  treatises.  His 
nephew  AuguduSj  co-rector  of  the  royal 
podagogium  at  Ilfeld,  is  the  author  of  a 
Complete  Latin  Grammar  (two  volumes, 
Hanover,  1890). 

GROTBsqxTEB,  iu  painting,  are .  often 
confounded  with  arabesques.  All  oma- 
ments  compounded  in  a  lantastical  man- 
ner, of  men,  beasts,  ftovrers^  fdanta,  &0., 
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are  caDed  Bomelimes  ara6e9gifef ,  and 
sometinies  gnUsques ;  but  there  is  a  di»- 
tinctioii'  between  them.  Arabeaques  are 
ftower-piecedy  consisting  of  all  lands  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  real  or  imaginafy. 
Tbey  are  so  called  from  the  Arabians, 
who  fiist  used  them,  because  thev  were 
not  pemiitted  to  copy  beasts  and  men. 
As  mey  were  also  used  by  the  Moors, 
they  are  sometimes  called  moresquea.  The 
Romans  ornamented  their  saloons  with 
paintings,  in  which  flowers,  genii,  men 
And  beasbSf  buildings,  &c^  are  mingled  to- 
jeether  according  to  the  &ncy  of  the  artist 
llieBe  ornaments  are  properlv  caUed  gro- 
kgqueSf  because  they  were  round  in  the 
rained  buildings  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
aatl  in  subterranean  chambers,  which  the 
Itafians  caifl  gnMoet,  The  origin  of  these 
ftntastic  compomtions  is  trac^,  by  B6tti- 
ger,  to  the  carpets  of  Persia  and  India, 
adorned  with  all  the  wonders  of  Oriental 
fiiUe.  In  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Livia,  at 
Rome,  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  in  the 
bouses  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
many  other  places,  such  ^tesques  have 
been  found ;  sometimes,  mdeed,  showing 
an  excess  of  ornament,  but  generally  val- 
uable for  their  arrangement  and  execu- 
tion. Raphael  was  well  aware  of  their 
beauty,  and  caused  his  pupils,  particularly 
Giov.  Nanni  da  Udlne,  to  use  them  as 
patlems  in  painting  the  porticoes  of  the 
Vatican.  He  likewise  used  them,  as  the 
ancients  did,  for  borders.  The  taste  for 
grotesques  has,  in  part,  degenerated  into 
the  monstrous  and  unnatural;  grotesque 
has  therefore  become  a  term  of  art  to  ex- 
presB  a  distorted  figure,  a  strange  monster, 
the  offipring  of  an  unrestrained  imagina- 
tion. 

Grotius,  or  Dc  Groot,  Hugo,  a  schol- 
ar and  statesman  of  the  most  diversified 
talents,  was  bom  at  Delfl,  April  10th,  158a 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
received  on  excellent  education.  In  his 
1^  year,  he  sustained,  witii  general  ap- 
plause, theses  on  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  law.  The  next  year,  he  accompanied 
Bameveldt  (q.v.),  tlie^Dutch  ambassador,  to 
Fiance,  where  ho  gained  the  approbation  of 
Henry  IV,  by  his  genius  and  demeanor, 
and  was  e veiy  where  admired  as  a  prodigy. 
Afler  his  return,  he  conducted  his  mist 
lawsuit  in  his  17th  year ;  and,  in  his  24th, 
WBs  appointed  advocate-general.  In  1613, 
he  became  syndic,  or  pensioner,  of  Rotter- 
dam. The  disputes  of  the  Remonstrants 
and  their  opponents  then  disturbed  tlie 
tumquilliQr  or  Holhmd.  (See  Arrmmaris.) 
Baameveldt  was  the  defender  of  the  for- 
paity.    Grotius,  who  had  declared 
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himself  on  the  side  of  Bameveldt,  sup- 
ported him  by  his  pen  and  influence. 
This  involved  him  in  the  trial  which  ter- 
minated m  die  beheading  of  Bameveldt, 
in  1619,  and  the  condemnation  of  Gro- 
tius to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Louvestein.  He  succeeded  in  esciq^ 
'me  from  this  fortress  by  concealing  him- 
self in  a  chest,  in  which  his  wife  had  sent 
him  books.  After  wanderinff  about  for 
some  time  in  the  Catholic  Nemerfonds,  he 
escaped  to  France.  Louis  XIII  gave  hun 
a  penfflon  of  3000  livnes.  The  Dutch 
ambassadors  endeavored  in  vain  to  preju- 
dice the  king  against  him.  Richeheu  was 
unfavorably  disposed  towards  him,  and,  in 
1631,  even  his  pension  was  withdrawn. 
Grotius  then  returned  to  hb  native  country, 
relying  on  the  flivor  of  Frederic  Henry, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a 
sympathizing  letter.  But,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  Grotius  next 
proceeded  to  Hamburg.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  tiiat  city,  the  Kings  of  I)eninaTk, 
of  Poland  and  of  Spain  tnade  attempts  to 
persuade  him  to  settle  in  their  states ;  but 
the  protection  which  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enmem  promised  liim,  and  the  inclination 
of  queen  Christina  for  learning,  induced 
him  to  accept  the  offers  of  this  princess. 
In  1634,  he  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  state  and  am^ 
baasaaor  to  the  French  court.  This 
choice  displeased  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
was  irritated  to  see  a  man  return,  who 
had  been  denied  protection  and  a  resi- 
dence in  France ;  out  Oxenstiero  would 
not  allow  any  other  minister  to  be  nomi- 
nated, and  Grotius  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1635.  He  dischargea  his  duties,  as  am- 
bassador, for  10  years,  and  gained  univer* 
sal  respect  On  his  return  to  Sweden  by 
the  way  of  Holland,  he  met.  in  Amster- 
dam, with  the  most  honorable  reception. 
Most  of  his  enemies  were  dead,  and  his 
countrymen  repented  of  bavins  banished 
the  man  who  was  the  honor  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  received  with  equal  favor 
by  the  queen  in  Sweden.  He  afterwards 
requested  his  dismission,  and,  having 
finally  obtained  it,  was  on  his  way  to  Hol- 
land, when  a  storm  drove  him  to  Pome- 
rania.  He  fell  sick  at  Rostock,  where  he 
died,  August  28,  1645.  With  die  talents 
of  die  most  able  statesman,  Hugo  Grotius 
united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He 
was  a  protbimd  theologian,  excellent  in 
exegesis,  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  being  still  esteemed ;  a  distin- 
guished belles-Tetties  scholar,  an  acute 
philosopher  and  jurist,  and  a  historian  in- 
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tiiiiale  with  the  soiuoeB  of  history.  His 
wiitiDgs  have  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  formation  of  a  sound  toste,  and  on 
the  difllifflon  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
manner  of  thSnlring  in  afiairs  of  science. 
As  a  philologian,  he  seizes  the  genius  of 
his  author  with  sagaci^,  illustrates  brief- 
ly and  peitinendy,  and  amends  the  text 
with  fiicili^  and  success.  His  metrical 
translations  fiom  the  Greek  are  executed 
with  the  spirit  of  a  poet  Among  the 
modem  Laidn  poets,  he  holds  one  of  the 
iu«t  places,  and  he  also  tried  liis  powers  in 
Dutcn  verse.  But  the  philosopny  of  ju- 
riBpnidence  has  been  ee^ciaJly  promoted 
by  his  great  work  on  natural  ana  national 
law,  DtJurt  Belli  H  Pacts,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  science;  besides 
which  he  wrote  AnnaUs  Bdgiect  usque  ad 
Ann,  16(^ ;  ParalUlon  Rerua^mblic. ;  De 
FeriiaU  Rdigiome  ChrisLj  and  Poemata 
(Leyden,  1617, 12mo.). 

GaoTTA  DEL  Cane  (dog's  cave);  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  grottoes 
around  Naples,  mentioned  even  by  Pliny 
(Ubk  2,  c  90),  hollowed  out  of  a  sandy 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  the 
breftdth  of  four.  A  lifht  vapor,  resem- 
bling that  of  coal,  is  always  seen  rising 
about  six  inches  in  height  The  walls 
do  not  exhibit  any  incrustation  or  do- 
pont  of  saline  matter  No  smell  is  emit- 
ted, except  that  which  is  generally  con- 
nected witii  a  subteiranean  passage.  A 
doc  is  most  commonly  chosen  to  exhib- 
it oie  effects  of  this  vapor.  The  animal, 
held  in  it,  at  first  struggles  considerably, 
but  loses  all  motion  in  about  two  min- 
utes, and  would  immediately  die,  if  it 
was  not  withdrawn  into  the  open  air. 
The  effect  is  the  same  on  all  animals,  and 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  (see  Carbon),  which  produces  death 
merely  by  suffocation.  A  man,  however, 
may  enter  the  cave  with  impunity,  as  he 
may  wade  into  the  water,  because  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  prevents  its 
nsing  above  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
floor.    (See  Aim;?.] 

GaoTTO ;  a  small  artificial  edifice  made 
in  a  wden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grot- 
to. The  outsides  of  these  grottoes  are 
usually  adorned  with  rustic  arcliltecture, 
and  their  inside  with  shell-work,  cor- 
al, &c. 

GaoucHT,  Emanuel,  count  of,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1766,  entered  the  military 
service  at  the  age  of  14,  and,  in  1785, 
was  appointed  an  ofiicer  in  the  lung's 
body-guard.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  he  showed  his  attachment  to 
liberal  principles,  left  the  guards  in  conse- 


quence, and  served  in  the  campaimof 
1792,  as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons.   In  the  succeeding  winter,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavaliV  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  conquest  of  Savoy.    He  was 
then  sent  mto  Vend^,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  the  convention 
excluding  all  nobles  from  any  military 
command.    In  1794,  he  was  again  sent  to 
Vendte,  with  the  rank  of  genend  of  divis- 
ion, disappointed  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
igrants at  Quiberon,  and  cooperated  vig- 
orously with   the    measures   of  general 
Hoche.    In  1797,  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland.    A  stonn  dispers- 
ed the  fleet,  and  he  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Bantiy,  with  a  small  part  of  the  land  forces 
and  a  few  ships.    He  determined,  nev- 
ertheless, to  land  his  forces ;  but  the  rear- 
admiral  Bouvet  refused  to  comply,  and 
Grouchy  was  obliged  to  return  to  France 
witiiout  efifecting  any  thing.'    In  1796,  be 
was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  citadel  ofTu- 
rin,  and  afterwards  of  all  Piedmont,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence, 
moderation  and  fiiTnneas.    In  the  fbllow- 
inff  year,  his  services  contributed  easen- 
tiiuly  to  Moreau's  victories  in  Germany, 
and  the  battie  of  Hohenlinden  was  gained 
chiefly  by  his  energy  and  courage.     Dur- 
ing the  trial  of  general  Moreau,  he  mani- 
fested his  sentiments  in  his  favor  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon,  who  continued,  indeed,  to  em- 
ploy him  in  tiie  most  dangerous  and  im- 
portant enterprises,  but  without  rewarding 
nis  services.    In  tiie  campaigns  against 
Prussia,  in  1806  and  1807,  he  commanded 
a  cavalry  corps,  compelled  the  corps  of 
prince  Hohenlolic  to  capitulate  at  Prenzlau, 
and  that  of  Bliichcr  near  L(kbeck,and  dis- 
tinjniished  himself  at  Friedland.    From 
ISfiB  to  the  time  of  the  Austrian  war,  he  was 
governor  of  Madrid,  was  then  attached  to 
me  arnY  of  Italy,  penetrated  to  Hunsary, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battte  of 
Wa^ram.    In  reward  for  his  important 
services,  he  was  created  commander  of 
the  iron  crown,  colonel-general  iu    the 
cliasseurs,  and  grand-officer  of  the  empire. 
During  the  campaign  in  Russia  (1812), 
general  Grouchy  commanded  one  of  the 
three  cavalry  coq»  of  the  grand  anny, 
took  an  important  part  in  all  me  great  op- 
erations, covered  the  retreat  to  Smolensk, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  sacred 
squadron,  composed  of  generals  and  ofR- 
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eoB,  wUch  Nf^ioleob  hid  oigamzad  for 
the  security  of  his  penon,  in  case  of 
esreniity.  Ofiended  by  the  refusal  of 
the  emperor  to  confide  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  inftntiy,  Gronc^ 
retired  from  the  senrice.  xBut  on  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  and  the  disastrous 
relieat  of  the  French  from  Germany,  he 
oflfered  to  resume  his  post  Napoleon, 
while  he  permitted  him  to  choose  between 
the  annyin  Piedmont  and  the  cavahy, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  consider- 
ed that  he  would  be  most  useful  at  the 
head  of  the  cavafay,  the  command  of 
wfai^  Ghtmchy,  therefore,  determined  to 
accept.  His  brUliant  services  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  were  rewarded  with  the 
baion  of  marshaL  After  the  restoration, 
he  received  no  appointment,  and  he  there- 
fore joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba,  in  1815,  he  received  the  command 
of  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  grand  army 
(80  sqoadrops].  On  the  17th  of  June,  he 
was  detached  m  pursuit  of  the  Prussians, 
and  on  the  18th,  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Waterioo^  was  before  Wavre.  Napoleon 
aecoBes  him  of  being  the  author  of  the 
defeat  at  Waterloo^  by  permitting  two  dg- 
vinoBB  of  the  PrussiBn  army,  imder  Blfi- 
eher,  to  join  the  English  mrces.  After 
the  flSiAcation  of  die  emperor,  marshal 
Grouchy  proclaimed  Napoleon  IL  He 
was  one  of  the  19  general  officers,  whose 
arrest  was  ordered  by  the  ordomumce  of 
July  dl,  1815^  in  consequence  of  winch 
be  retired  to  Uie  U.  States,  where  he  re- 
mamed  until  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  Fraoee.  In  his  Observatioas 
en  the  Gtoipaign  of  1815»  published  at 
Pfailade^rfiia,  Grouchy  has  defended  him^ 
self  from  the  charges  of  the  emperOr. 
His  sister, 

Qrovthf,  SoMt,  wife  of  the  femous 
Condorcet,  diea  1^2.  She  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works.  Her  transla- 
tion of  Snntb's  ThhrU  du  SmHmenis 
moranor  is  admired.  Mad.  Condorcet 
showed  a  touching  solicitude  for  ber 
brother,  the  marshm,  when  he  was  tried, 
in  1817,  and  def^ded  by  his  son. 

GmouiiBSKi.  (aenedo  vui^arig) ;  a  weed, 
mwmg  ui  waste  ^ces,  mtroduced  into 
me  U.  Stales  from  Europe,  and  flowering 
dsmiglioiit  the  whole  season.  It  belongs 
to  tfie  natural  order  eainpoffvto;  the  stem 
is  tenknis,  about  a  foot  nigh ;  the  leaves 
aaaplexieiiul  and  sinuato-pinnatifid ;  the 
flowen  smaO,  yeHkiw,  destitute  of  any  ray, 
and  disposed  in  a  loose  corymlk  The 
plant  is  emollienty  has  a  herbaceous  and 
a&ghtly  acid  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  al- 
most evety  qnadrnped, except  the  hogand 


goat:  soMil  faMs,  how^vw,  ass  vary  Ibnd 
of  the  seeds.  Such  was  the  nuldneas  of 
the  weather  in  the  beginningof  the  wimof 
of  1834-^  that  this  ptant  flowered  on  the 
90th  of  December,  in  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Gbouzid  Tacxlk  ;  a  general  name  given 
to  all  sorts  of  ropes  and  furniture  vdueh 
belonff  to  the  anchors^  or  which  are  em- 
ployed in  securinga  ship  in  a  road  or  har- 
W ;  as  cables,  anchon^  bow-lines,  6lc 

Group  (Italian  grofpo  or  grvppo) ;  a 
term  enmloyed,  in  pamting  and  sculpture, 
to  signify  an  aasemUage  of  severat  ob- 
jects, such  as  fi^vres  of  men,  beasts,  firuils 
or  the  Mke,  which  have  some  rekdon  to 
each  other,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  present  to  the  eye  one  connected 
whole.  To  grotip  objects^  is  to  arrange 
them  according  to  then-  magnitude,  direc- 
tion, apparent  motion,  &c.,  so  as  to  fartn 
one  whole.  Rules  for  the  dispondon  and 
employment  of  groups  are  derived  fimn 
philosophical  prmciples  of  art  lliese 
rules  require  a  imity  of  Interest,  which 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  vrith  varie^ 
of  ex|MresBiott.  Thus,  in  bistoikal  paim" 
in^  all  the  figures  have  reference  to  the 
pimcipal  one,  to  winch  Ae  attention  is 
chiefly  directed.  The  groups  must  also 
be  easily  embraced  by  the  eye,  and  aciee- 
able.  This  depends  upon  a  skiiftu  ar- 
rangement  of  the  figiues  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  light.  The  cone,  the  pyramid, 
and  abunch  of  gmpes,  have  been  teken  as 
modds  of  a  group.  Titian  regarded  the 
bunch  of  grapes  as  amodel,  be^wise,  in  hn 
outlines  and  surfaces,  it  ezhibitB  a  unity 
connected  vrith  the  iiiost  agreeable  variehr, 
and  all  the  necessary  dinerences  of  tif^t 
and  shade  and  reflections.  In  the  pynmid 
we  have  the  model  of  the  relation  between 
a  small  height  and  broad  surftce.  MengiS 
advises  to  bring  the  larger  masses  into  the 
centre,  and  the  smaUertothe  cnvmnfer- 
ence,  which  gives  lightness  and  grace  to 
the  group ;  not  to  arrange  the  figures  in 
succession,  nor  to  bring  out  various  promi- 
nent ports  of  the  figure,  for  instance,  tieads, 
BO  as  to  form  togeUier  straight,  liorizontaL 
perpendicular  or  oblique  Bnes ;  to  avoid 
geometrical  figures,  too  great  regulatily 
and  repetition,  and  to  exhibit  onhr  the 
most  beautifid  portions.  He  also  ttiinfcs 
it  advantageous  to  unite  the  groups  of 
figures  in  uneven  nombers^  aind  to  ob- 
serve the  same  rules  in  collecting  the 
groups  into  picturea  Of  the  even  num- 
ben,  he  says,  the  most  toleraUe  are  those 
which  are  made  up  of  two  uneven  num- 
bers; for  example»6,  10,  14;  but  those 
fonned  v^  two  even  munbers^  such  as 
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4,  8,  13,  can  never  be  iiitroduoed  iM^th 
0«0e.  ThereflMxi  is,  that  such  a  dispoei- 
turn  Mtfves  to  avoid  uniformitjr.  If  mo- 
notony of  figures  in  a  group  is  intolerable, 
a  monotony  of  groups  in  a  pictiue  is  as 
little  to  be  endured ;  and  one  pyramidal 
group  at  the  side  of  anodier  gives  to  the 
whole  a  stiff  and  constrained  appearance. 
Moreover,  objects  apparently  separate  may 
often  serve  to  unite  two  groups,  otherwise 
distinct,  which  the  ardst  effects  by  a  skil- 
ftd  intermingting  of  Ijffht  and  shade. 

QaousE  {fetraoy  This  is  a  lai^  genus 
of  birds,  whose  distinguishinff  mark  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a  red  color,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  untamable.  They  lire  in  fami- 
lies, dwelling  in  forests,  barren  countries^ 
ftr  froin  man  and  coliivatton.  They  feed 
exclusively  on  berries,  buds  and  leaves. 
They  are  Dolygamous,  the  male  abandon- 
ing the  female,  and  leavingto  her  the 
whole  care  of  the  progeny.  The  number 
of  eggs  varies  from  eight  to  fourteen.  The 
largest  q^ecies  is  the  wood  grouse  (T.  icro- 
gaJBua).  This  is  superior  in  size  to  the 
turiLey,  and  is  pecuhar  to  ibe  old  oond- 
nent  It  lives  in  pine  forests,  feeding 
on  Ae  cones  of  the  ti^  which,  at  some 
seasons,  cive  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  its 
flesh.  The  hkuk  grmm  (71  Utnx\  also 
peeuiiar  to  the  old  continent,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl,  though  it  m  much 
heavier.  It  chiefly  Iivcni.  in  high  uid 
wooded  situations,  feeding  on  various 
kinds  of  benie&  It  does  not  pair,  but,  on 
the  return  c^  spring,  the  males  assemble 
in  ereal  numbera,  when  a  contest  for  su- 
periority ensues^  and  oontinues  with  great 
oittemess  till  the  vanquished  are  put  to 
flights  Red  grouse  (T.  &:oHeu$).  This 
tun!  is  also  ciuled  trnHfrfowl,  and  is  found 
in  great  plenty  m  the  ui^Mands  of  Scot- 
land. It  pairs  in  the  spnng ;  the  female 
lays  eaghi  or  ten  eggs.  The  young  foUov 
the' hen  the  whole  summer.  As  soon  as 
they  hafve  attained  theur  full  size,  they 
unite  in  flocks  of  for^  or  fifVy,  and  are 
extremely  shy  and  wild.  fFhUe  grouse 
{T.aUms).  This  bird  is  ash-colored  in 
summer,  but  its  hue  chan^  to  a  pure 
white  in  winter.  It  is  found  in  most  north- 
ern regions.  Buflfon,  speaking  of  this 
bud,  says  that  it  avoids  the  solar  heat,  and 
prefers  the  biting  frosts  on  the  tops  of 
mountains ;  fer,  as  the  snow  melts  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  it  constandy  as- 
cends. The  flesh  is  dark  colored.  There 
are  also  several  species  peculiar  to  North 
America,  the  most  remaikable  of  which  is 
the  pkmaUd  grouse^  or  heath  hen  (T.  eti- 
pdo.)     This  curious  bird  inhd^its  open, 


deseit  plams  in  ^Mulicular  distridB  of  tlii» 
Union,  avoiding  unmense  intermediate  re^ 

S*on&  The  nuJe  is  furnished  yntii  vring- 
ce  appendages  to  his  neck,  covering  tiro 
loose,  orange,  skinny  bags,  capable  m  be- 
ing inflated.  Its  favmite  feed  is  the  par^ 
tridge  berry,  though  it  is  also  fond  of 
whortleberries  and  cranbeffriea.  It  com- 
monly unites  in  covies,  until  the  pairing 
season.  Ruffed  grouse^  or  partridffB  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  pheasant  of  Penn- 
sylvania (T.  umbdlus\  well  knovm  in  al- 
most eveiY  quarter  or  the  U.  States*  Ite 
favorite  phces  of  resort  are  hi^  nooun- 
tains,  covered  with  the  balsam  pme,  hem- 
lock, &C.;  ii  IS  seldom  feund  in  open 
plains.  The  manners  of  this  bird  are  sol- 
itary, being  usually  found  in  pairs  or  sin- 
gly. It  generally  moves  along  with  great 
statelinesBi  with  the  tail  spread  out  &e  a 
fen.  The  male  makes  a  peculiar  noise, 
termed  (fritmmtnjf.  This  is  done  by  rap- 
idly striking  with  his  stiffened  wings; 
it  is  most  common  in  the  fnoming  and 
evening.  It  pairs  in  April,  and  lays  in 
May.  l^e  em  are  from  nine  to  fifleen 
in  number.  It  is  in  best  order  for  the  ta- 
ble in  September  and  October.  The  oth- 
er American  tijpecies  are,  the  duaiy  grouse 
(T.  ohsewus)t  mhahiting  near  the  Rocky 
mountains;  Canadian  grouse  (3*.  Cana- 
densis), peculiar  to  the  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  U.  States,  more  com- 
mon in  Canada:  long4ailed  grouse  (T. 
phasianelku)  inhabits  the  vrestem  wUds  of 
the  U.  States  beyond  the  MisBissippL 

GafiNBERo ;  a  city  in  the  Prunian  gov- 
ernment of  LJeffnitz,  Silesia,  with  1(^000 
inhalntants.  U  manufactures  a  great 
quandty  of  broadcloth,  and  is  sunounded 
by  vine^ranls,  which  produce  large  quan- 
tities of*^  wine.  The  wine  is  mudi  used 
to  mix  with  inferior  French  wines,  to  be 
sold  m  the  interior.  It  is  so  astringent, 
that  it  .is  commonly  said,  in  Germany, 
^  You  can  m^ nd  the  holes  of  a  stocking 
by  putting  some  Griinberg  wine  into  iL" 

Gruner,  Christian  Godfrey;  a  oele- 
hrated  German  phyacian,  bom  Nov.  8, 
1744,  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  He  first  stud- 
ied dieology,  at  the  deem  of  his  fiitfaer, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  his  own 
inclination  fer  the  medical  science,  in 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  practical  writeis.  He  wrote  about  50 
large  works,  and  manv  essays,  which 
show  a  thorough  acquamtance  widi  an- 
cient medical  merature,  as  well  as  sound 
practical  judgment  He  was  a  long  time 
professor  hi  the  university  at  Jena,  where 
be  died  Dec.  4, 1815.  He  was  member 
of  a  vast  number  of  academies  and  learned 
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in  Gwrnaaj  and  odrar  coon- 


Gkdnkb,  Ghflriee  Justus  von,  born  Feb. 
98^  1777,  studied  in  Hafle  and  G6ttingen. 
In  1808,  he  reeeired  an  office  under  the 
FkuoBian  gevenunent  When  the  French 
entaced  Posen,  Ghruner  was  making  a  coi- 
lecikA  ftr  the  widow  of  Pafan,  the  book- 
seller^  who  was  shot  by  the  French  far 
having  pnbGahed  -a jpamphlet  against  thenL 
Gffuner  was  thcrerore  denounced  to^mar* 
flhdJDavoust  as  a  suspicious  person;  upon 
which  he  went  himself  to  Davoust  with 
the  fist  of  subseribeiB,  and  the  manhal 
suhsciibed  >  hm  sum.  AfterwardB^  feel- 
ing vnaofe,  he  &d  to  Tilsit  He  was  then 
appokited  the  preadent  of  tile  police  in  Ber- 
mi,  at  that  time  a  very  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate situation.  In  1811,  he  was  indirectly 
obliced,  by  the  Ffencfa,  to  give  up  his  office. 
hi  1B12,  he  went  to  Bohemia  f  whether  sent 
by  govemnent  or  not  is  not  known)^  and, 
suf^oited  by  Russia  and  England,  estab- 
lidbed  connezions  throughout  Germany 
for  Ae  ofothrow  of  Napoleon^  domina' 
tion.  The  plan  was  to  begin  with  the 
bomkig  of  the  French  magazines^  when 
their  troops  were  &r  advan^  in  Russia; 
but  the  vigihmce  of  the  French  rendered 
this  plan  aboitivet  and  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment was  dbhged  to  demand  his  arrest 
of  the  Austrian  government  He  remain- 
ed in  confinement  a  year,  when  the  Rus- 
flisn  govemment  delivered  him  from  his 
nison.  Dining  the  war  agahist  the 
rren«^  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Rheniah  movinces,  wiiere  he  was  very 
active.  The  emperor  of  Russia  conferred 
on  him  the  wd^r  of  St  Anne  of  the  firat 
dasBL  AAer  Napoleon^  second  ftU,  he 
was  made  Prusnan  director  of  the  police 
for  Paris  and  the  environSi  in  whtcn  ca- 
pacity he  ooonteracted,  with  great  decis- 
MQ  and  dexterity^  the  cunning  of  Fouch^, 
who  employed  eveiv  means  to  retain  the 
wofks  of  art  wliich  had  been  collected  in 
Paris.  After  the  peace,  the  kin^  of  Prus- 
sia made  Irim  a  noble,  and  appomted  him 
nnoister  to  the  Swiss  republics.  He  died 
Feb.  8, 1820.  CSruner  has  written  several 
valoabie  wovks  on  aubjects  connected 
with  politics  and  the  police. 

Gar;  a  measure  containing  (me  tenth 
of  a  line. 

GavraifFS,  Andrew  (propei^,  Ore^ 
a  dramatic  poet  was  bom  1616,  at  Glogau. 
He  studied  at  Fraustadt  and  Dantzic,  and 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  law ; 
aAer  which  he  became  taux  in  a  ftnuly. 
He  passed  ten  yean  in  travelling  throu^ 
HoUand,  France  and  Italy,  during  which 
he  fbnned  friendships  with  many  of  the 


most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  On  his 
return,  he  became  syndic  to  the  senata  of 
Gtogau.  He  died  suddenly  (1664),  in  an 
assembly  of  the  estates.  Gryphtus  did 
much  for  Gennan  literature.  At  a  time 
when  there  w«re  no  German  dramas  but 
the  canoival  plays,  he  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies,  which  displayed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  and  modem  fitersr 
ture,and  contained  many  poetical  passsges, 
though  they  showed  no  acquaintance  with 
theatrical  efiect  The  Dutch  poet  Vondai 
seems  to  have  been  his  model.  Manv  of 
his  other  poems  breathe  a  high  lyric 
spirit,  mixed  widi  a  tone  of  mebnchofy, 
occasioned  by  his  misfortunes. 

GuADALAXAaA ;  formerly  an  intendancy 
of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Sonora  and 
Dunngo,  E.  by  Zacateeas  and  Guanaxua- 
to,  S.  by  Valladolid,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  it  is  350  miles  long  and  900  broad ; 

Suare  leagues,  9612 ;  pof^ulation  in  180G^ 
0,000.  It  contains  2  cities,  6  towns,  and 
323  villages.  The  principal  mines  are 
those  of  Bolanos,  Arientos  de  Obuna, 
HostiotipaquiUo,  Copahi  and  GuichichUa. 
It  is  crossed  firom  E.  to  W.  by  the.Rio  de 
Santiago.  All  the  eastern  part  is  table 
land,  and  has  a  pleasant  climate.  Tlie 
maritime  regions  afe  covered  with  forests^ 
and  abound  in  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building ;  but  the  air  is  very  hot  and  nn- 
healthyi  This  countiy  now  forms  the  state 
of  Yalisco,  in  the  Mexican  confederacy. 

GuADALAXAaA ;  a  city  in  Mexico,  capi- 
tal of  the  countiy  of  the  same  naxne,  on 
the  Santiago,  240  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico ; 
Ion.  103^  ^W.;  lat2P9'N.;  popuhtion, 
19,500 — Spaniards,  mulattoes  and  mesti- 
zoes. ItisalH8hop'Bsee,andi8situatedin 
a  delightful  and  fertile  plain,  is  regular  and 
handKime,  containing  eight  squarea»  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  two  colleges,  many 
convents,  and  a  manufectoiy  of  cigan. 
The  bouses  are  moedy  of  only  one  stoiy, 
the  streets  unpeved,  and  the  carnages  are 
drawn  by  unuiod  mules. 

GuADAi«oirpE ;  an  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Caribbee  islands.  It  is 
situated  in  Ion.  62^  W.,  and  in  lat  16^  20^ 
N.,  and  is  botween  60  and  70  miles  in 
length,  and  about  25  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  divided  imo  two  parts  by  a 
channel,  in  breadth  fix>m  30  to  80  yards, 
TliiB  channel  runs  north  and  south,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  on  both  aides 
by  a  lafve  bay  at  each  end.  The  east  part 
of  the  island  is  called  Grande  TVrre,  aiHl  is 
about  57  miles  from  Antigua  point    This 

Cis  about  120  miles  in  chcumference. 
west  part,  which  is  properiy  Quads- 
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loupe,  is  divided  by  a  lidge  of  mountains. 
This  is  96  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
23  where  broadest,  and  about  120  in  cur- 
.  cuit.  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  rich.  Its 
produce  m  the  same  with  that  of  the  other 
West  India  islands,  namely,  sugar,  coffee, 
lum,  ginger,  cocoa,  log^wood,  &c.  The 
island  is  well  stored  with  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  &c.  This  island  was  first 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in 
1635,  who  drove  the  natives  into  the 
mountains.  In  1759,  it  was  taken  by  a 
British  squadron,  and  was  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  1763b  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  British  in  1794;  but 
was  xetaken  by  the  French  in  1795.  In 
1810,  it  was  again  taken  possession  of  by 
a  ftitish  annament;  and,  in  1814,  was 
restored  to  the  French.  Population, 
120,000:  whites,  12,500;  slaves,  101,000 ; 
fi«e  negroes,  6500. 

GuAOET,  Marguerite  Elie;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Giron- 
dists.   (See  Girondigta,) 

GuAiACUM ;  a  genus  of  plants,  contain- 
ing four  or  five  arborescent  species,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tropical  parts 
of  America.  The  yellovriah-brown  gum 
resin,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  obtained 
by  wounding  the  bari^  of  one  or  more  of 
these  trees.  It  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste, 
is  sudorific,  and  is  finequendy  employed  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  &c.  The 
wood  itself  possesses  similar  medicinal 
properties.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  pin- 
nate, and  tlie  peduncles  axillary,  bearing 
sinffle  blue  fiowers.  The  wood  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  so  much  so  as  fiiequently  to 
biiak  the  tools  employed  in  cutting  it ;  of  a 
pale  yellow  color  near  the  exterior,  and 
blackjsh  brown  at  the  heart ;  specifically 
heavier  than  wrater ;  and  is  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  lignummliB.  It  is  used  fi>r 
a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels  and 
cogs  of  sugar  mills,  for  pulley  s,  bowls,  and  a 
variety  of  ornamental  articles  of  furniture, 
as  it  18  susceptible  of  a  veiy  fine  polish. 
The  tree  has  now  become  very  scarce  in 
Jamaica  and  St  Dominco,  large  quantities 
having  been  cut  down  ror  exportation. 

GuAL,  Pedro,  a  civilian  by  education, 
of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  in  Colom- 
bia, has  been  distinguish^  in  that  coun- 
try's war  of  independence  in  various  im- 
portant stations.  In  1814,  he  was  the 
presiding  officer  of  tlie  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  province.  At  that  time, 
a  project  was  agitated  for  creating  a  con- 
federation of  the  littoral  provinces,  to  ex- 
tend Urorn  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  couunandancy  of 


P^mama,  with  MarMaybo,  or  some  place 
in  the  valleys  of  CAcuta,  for  its  cmoIbL 
Sr.  Gual  proposed  the  appelhtion  of  €b- 
lombia  for  the  new  rBpobuc,  and  thus  led 
to  the  adoption  of  this  name  for  the  union 
aAerwards  fonned  of  the  whole  of  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela.  In  1821,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  fimt  general  con- 
gress of  Colombia,  which  produced  the 
constitution  of  that  vear.  AilerwBrdB  ha 
became  secretary  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affidxs ;  and,  in  1826^  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  his  government  m 
the  congress  of  Panam4,  and  attended 
the  various  meetings  of  that  body  as  one 
of  its  members.  O  wine  to  his  having  re- 
sided some  time  in  Butimore,  he  is  per- 
sonally known  and  esteemed  in  the  U. 
States. 

GuAMAif  OA ;  a  town  in  Peru,  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  over  sev- 
eral districts ;  Ion.  TT  S&  W.;  lat.  12° 
50^  N. ;  population  stated  from  18to26i/)00. 
This  city  was  founded  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  the  trade  carried  on  betwoen  lima 
and  Cusco.  There  are  three  parochial 
churches,  one  for  the  Spaniards  aiod  two 
for  Indians,  besides  the  cathedral  and  sev- 
eral other  churches  and  convents.  In  it 
is  a  university,  which  has  a  large  reve- 
nue, for  the  study  of  philosophy,  divinity 
and  law. 

GuANAHANi.    (See  C(U  MantLS 

GuANAXDATo ;  a  state  (formeny  an  in- 
tendancy)  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  San 
Luis  Potosi,  £.  by  Mexico,  S.  by  Mecho- 
acan,  and  N.  W.  by  Guadalaxara  and  Za- 
catecas;  populadon,  382,829;  -52  leagues 
lon^  and  31  broad;  square  leagues,  911. 
It  IS  the  most  populous  state  in  Mexico, 
and  is  fiunous  for  its  rich  mines.  It  con- 
tains 3  cities,  4  towns,  37  villages,  and  33 
parishes.  Tlie  most  elevated  point  of  this 
mountainous  country,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  9235  feet  above  the  sea. 

GuAifAXUATO,  or  Santa  F^  Guaitax- 
UATO ;  ci^,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  slate  of 
the  same  name ;  140  miles  north-west  of 
Mexico  ;  Ion.  lOO*  55^  W. ;  laL  2P  N. : 
population  within  the  city,  41,000 ;  and,  in- 
cluding the  mines  surrounding  the  city, 
the  buildinsB  being  contiguous,  70,600. 
It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  henuned 
in  by  mountains,  theground  on  which  the 
city  is  built  bein^  6836  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  streets  are  medlar,  but  the  city  is 
well  built,  and  contams  three  convents^  a 
college,  two  chapels  and  five  hermitaf^ 
The  mines  of  Uuanaxuato  are  the  most 
jiroductive  in  the  world.  The  mines  of 
the  intendancj  yiekled,  fit>m  1796  to  180(3^ 
$40,000,000  ui  gold  and  silver;  nettiy 
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$5^000,000  per  amnini,  and  nearly  equal 
to  one  fourui  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the 
gold  and  sUver  produced  in  Mexico. 

GuANCA  VsLiCAy.or  HuAircA  Vei.ica; 
juiiadiction  in  the  bishopric  of  Guaman- 
ga,  in  Pefu.  The  town  which  sives  name 
to  this  ffovemment  was  founded  on  ac- 
count of  the  &mou8  rich  quicksilver  mine, 
and  to  the  working  of  it  the  inhabitants 
owe  their  subsistence. 

GuANCA  Velica,  town,  Peru,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Guamanga,  and  comtal  of  a  juris- 
diction of  the  same  name ;  oO  miles  north- 
west pf  Guamanga,  IdO  south-east  of  Li- 
ma; Ion.  W4I&  W. ;  lat  12^  45^  a ;  pop- 
uJadon  5,20a  Itia  12,308  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  buiklings  are  of 
stone,  more  or  less  porous.  It  stands  In  a 
breach  of  the  Andes,  has  a  chanceable  and 
cold  climate,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
towns  in  Peru.  This  town  is  famous  for 
its  mines  of  mercuiy,  also  for  its  gold  and 

Bilv<K'. 

Guards  ;  troops  whose  particular  du^ 
it  is  to  defend  the  person  of  a  civil  ormil- 
itaiy  rulec  In  modem  times,  the  tenn 
^mrd  has  been  used  to  designate  corps 
distinguished  from  the  troops  of  the  line 
by  superior  character,  or  only  by  rank  and 
dresBL  The  interest  of  the  govemors  be- 
ing often  difierent  from  that  of  the  sovem- 
ed,  and  the  nileis  being  also  often  fiable  to 
be  called  to  account  for  the  evils  suiiered 
by  the  people,  sovereigns  have  had  guards 
fifomthe  most  ancient  timea  The  As- 
syrian and  Persian  monarchs  had  body 
guaids,  from  whom  the  generals  of  the 
troops  were  taken.  Alexander  formed  a 
guard  of  nobles,  and  many  such  have  ex- 
isted in  modem  times.  These  guards  of 
Alexander  were  the  sons  of  the  noblest 
persons  of  the  empire,  and  were  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  inferior  class  guard- 
ed the  exterior  of  the  palace  or  tent,  took 
care  of  the  king's  horses,  &c.  From 
among  them  were  chosen  the  hdari,  or 
friends,  who  dined  with  the  monarch,  and, 
in  the  field  and  at  the  chase,  never  le^  his 
side.  Two  of  their  number  watched  his 
bed-room.  He. promoted  them  to  be  gen- 
erals ;  and  several  of  them,  lifter  his  death, 
became  monarchs  of  those  countries 
wliich,  during  his  life,  they  had  ruled  as 
his  sovemors.  Still  more  like  modem 
guaroB  were  the  cargvratpides  (the  silver- 
shieidedj,  commanded  by  Nicanor,  son  of 
Pamiemo.  The  pr<Btoriani  (q.  v.)  were 
the  guards  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and, 
an  later  times,  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  election  of  the  emperors,  some- 
times the  entire  control  of  it  In  their  licen- 
tioumesB  and  political  importance  they  re- 


sembled tlie  Janizaries,  the  guards  of  die 
sultan.  In  &ct,  in  eveiy  real  despotism, 
the  tendency  of  the  body  guards  is,  to  be- 
come the  masters.  (See  JomzoriM.)  At 
a  kter  period,  the  trabanU  and  luUfckien 
(archers)  guarded  the  persons  of  the  Ro- 
man-Gemaan  emperors ;  and  similar  troops 
were  maintained  at  other  courts.  In  £d 
middle  a^  distinguished  peisons,  in  tur- 
bulent cities,  often  had  guards ;  at  least,  this 
was  frequendy  the  case  in  the  larser  cities 
of  Italy,  and,  at  one  time,  every  cardinal  had 
his  own  ffuard.  The  Corsicans  were  then 
employed  for  this  service  in  Rome.  But, 
until  recent  times,  guards  were  merely 
destined  to  protect  the  person  of  the  mon- 
arch, or  some  distinguished  person.  When 
the  interest  of  the  monarch  is  differonl 
from  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  safisr  to  ciiooee 
forei^^ners  for  body-euards,  as  not  having 
any  mteresi  in  the  oisputas  between  the 
two  parties;  hence  the  Scotch  archers  of 
Louis  XI,  and  the  Swiss  of  the  BouitNons. 
In  France,  their  number  seems  first  to 
have  been  augmented  by  the  ostentatious 
LfOuis  XIV,  me  idol  of  monarchists.  Ab 
his  plan  of  government  was,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  commons  against  the  nobles,  and 
of  a  standing  army  against  the  commons, 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  guards 
were  much  increased.  The  motnm  du  rot 
in  his  reign  amoimted  to  8000  men,  but 
still  retained,  more  or  less,  the  character 
of  household  troops, — that  is,  it  Vras  their 
dvty  to  guard  the  person  and  palaces  of 
the  kings.  Most  monarchs  had  similar 
troops,  and  maiw  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  their 
ffuards.  The  petty  princes  of  Gennany 
had  brilliant  corps  of  Swiss,  Hevduken, 
&c.  Frederic  the  Great  led  his  battalion 
of  body-guards  into  the  fire,  like  other 
troops.  He  had  several  battalions  of  in- 
^try  and  several  souadrons  of  cavahy  as 
guards ;  troops  df  oistinguished  courage 
and  remarkanle  height  Height,  at  this 
time,  was  considered  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
cellences of  a  soldier.  The  guards  were, 
therefore,  to  excel  all  other  troops  in  this 
quality ;  and  they  were  indeed  a  rare  col- 
lection of  giants.  The  Russian  guards 
were  more  numerous.  In  1785,  they 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  Napoleon's, 
however,  were  the  finest  guaraa,  and 
among  the  finest  troops  that  ever  existed. 
He  remtes  (in  Las  Cases's  Mhwrialj  vol. 
2,  page  33,  edit  of  1824),  that  his  nanow 
escape  fixun  being  taken  prisoner,  inacas- 
tie  OB  the  Mincio,  led  to  the  estaUishment 
of  troops  whose  destination  was  the  per- 
sonal safety^  of  the  commander.  He  call- 
ed tkemgtiuiw:  these  were  body-guards. 
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When  he  bec&me  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  Europe  was  arraved  against 
the  revolutionaiy  principles  of  France,  it 
was  natural,  more  partieiilariy  after  he  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  reestabhsfaing  a  he- 
reditary throne,  that  he  should  v^di  to 
have  a  corps,  which  might  serve,  in  every 
respect,  as  a  model  to  his  whole  army, 
and  which,  at  the  same  tim^  would  be 
particularly  attached  to  him.  He  there- 
rore  instituted  his  consular  euards,  and,  af^ 
terwards,  the  imperial  guaitte,  which  form- 
ed a  complete  eorp$  d^camUty  with  artillery 
and  cavaJiy,  and  of  which  he  made  use, 
in  battles,  only  in  decisive  moments.  He 
could  confidently  rely  on  theuL  They 
were  the  &iU  of  the  army :  none  were  ad- 
mitted who  had  been  punished  by  a  court- 
martial  In  1612,  the  imperial  guards 
consisted  of  one  division  of  old  guards 
(three  regiments  of  garde-grenadiers  and 
two  re^mentB  of  garde-chasseurs)  and 
tveo  divisions  of  young  guards,  consisting 
of  six  regiments  oi  garde-iiraiUewrSy  six 
regiments  of  earde-voUigeurSf  one  regi- 
ment of  garde-chasseurs,  one  renment  of 
garde-grvnadiersj  one  of  garde-^anqueurSy 
each  containing  two  battalions  of  800 
men.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  srena- 
diers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  chewtuxlegers^ 
lanciersy  Mamelukes  and  gendarmerie 
d'OUe,  The  artillery  had  1»)  pieces  of 
cannon.  After  the  disasters  of  1812,  the 
imperial  guard  was  reorganized  on  the 
same  basis.  Every  one  Imows  how  no- 
bly the  old  guards  left  the  st^  of  histoi^ 
on  tlie  field  of  Waterioo.  When  Louis 
XVIII  was  put  upon  the  throne  of  his 
brother,  he  abolished  the  imperial  guards — 
a  measure  which,  according  to  some  wiit- 
ers,  he  afterwards  regretted— and,  instead 
of  them,  the  ancient  household  troops 
were  again  introduced,  viiiich  had  been, 
in  part,  abolished,  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion— ^the  gardes-du-corps,  the  gardes-de- 
la-jHnie,  me  cent  Smsses,  the  nwusque- 
iaxres  noirs  and  gm,  &C.,  most  of  them 
commanded  by  emigrants,  two  of  the 
bodies  by  Berthier  and  Marmont  The 
cent  Suisses  looked  ridiculously  in  their 
dress,  which  appeared  ludicrous  even  be- 
fore the  revolution.  But,  after  the  hun- 
dred days,  real  guards  were  established, 
and  several  battahons  of  Swiss.  The  fate 
of  both,  in  July,  1890,  is  well  known. 
(See  France.)    There  are  now  no  royal 

fuards  in  France.  In  England,  the  house- 
old  troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
^ards,  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
ffuarda,  and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards. 
In  Russia,  the  guards  form  a  numerous 
corps,  vdiich,  on  the  death  of  Alexaiider, 


and  previoiulyi  showed  diat  many  amonc 
them  had  the  spirit  which,  as  we  have  wad, 
the  guards  of  despots  always  have,  more 
or  less;  though,  at  present,  Russia  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  them  similar  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Strelitz  (q.  y,),  because 
even  the  Russian  autocrat  coveras,  in 
some  degree,  by  means  of  lavrs.  The 
Prussian  ffuards  fbrm  a  whole  corps  d^ar- 
nUe.  In  Austria,  the  guards,  though  noore 
numerous  than  formerly,  are  still  merely 
body-guards  of  the  sovereign,  and  there- 
fore their  number  is  comparatively  smalL 
Noble  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  no- 
blemen could  serve,  have  sometimes  been 
formed,  a  private  in  which  had  the  rank 
of  ensign.  They  have  generally  proved 
useless  in  moments  when  their  services 
were  needed. 

Guards,  Mtxiional;  an  institution  which 
has  acquired  historical  importance  in  the 
politics  of  France,  and,  according  to  aU 
appearance,  vrill  now  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  It  was  desirable  that 
the  popular  par^,  in  the  be^ning  of  the 
revolution,  snoufd  have  forces  on  which 
they  could  rely,  both  for  maintaining  or- 
der and  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  court 
party,  incase  it  should  be  necessary ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  court  had  eariy  marched 
90,000  men,  under  the  duke  de  Brogtie, 
tovrards  Paris.  July  19, 1789,  after  mat 
disorders  had  occurred  in  Paris,  and  the 
day  before  the  BastUe  was  taken,  a  muni- 
cipal committee  was  formed  in  the  hM- 
de-vQUy  to  provide  for  safety  and  order. 
They  invited  the  lieuterumt  of  the  police 
to  advise  with  them ;  and,  within  a  few 
hours,  a  plan  was  prepared  for  arming  the 
citizens.  The  armed  force  was  to  consist 
of  48,000  men,  to  be  drawn  from  the  va- 
rious electoral  districts.  They  first  adopt- 
ed green  as  their  color,  taking  branches 
of  trees  as  their  badges ;  but,  as  it  was  re- 
membered that  this  vnis  the  color  of  the 
livery  of  the  count  d'Aitois  (afterwards 
Charles  X,  brother  of  Louis  XVI),  who 
was  highly  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
arbitral  sentiments,  it  was  abandoned ; 
and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  col- 
ors of  the  ci^  of  Paris  (blue  and  red), 
were  united  with  that  of  the  king  (white). 
But  the  oriffin  of  the  tricolor  is  not  Quite 
certain.  (See  the  article  TVicoUn-,)  The 
plan  of  arming  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
was  adopted  vrith  great  readiness,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  order.  Tins 
is  the  origin  of  the  national  guards,  af> 
terwards  so  important.  On  the  14th,  the 
Bastile  was  taken;  on  the  15th,  Bailbr, 
prendent  of  the  assembly,  was  made 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  marquis  de  La- 
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fsLjettB  commaDdant-feperal  of  the  militia 
of  Paris.  June  13, 1790,  the  natiooal  as- 
sembly decreed  that,  to  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  it  was  necessoiy  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  ^tiaid.  September  S9, 
1791,  a  decree  was  issued  fbr  the  orguazar 
tion  of  the  national  gu^rdd.  A  standing 
municipal  and  departmental  nationu 
guard  was  herewith  established,  to  be 
raised  by  ^oluntaiy  enlistment,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  every  20  citizens;  they 
chose  their  own  officers,  and  received 
pay,  arms  and  uniform.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  the  national  assembly,  De- 
cember 29, 1791,  that  the  French  nation 
renounces  all  wan  of  conquest,  and  will 
aever  employ  its  arms  against  the  liberty 
of  any  nation,  was  connected  with  this 
measure.  In  May,  1792,  the  number  of 
the  battalions  of  me  departmental  nation- 
al guards  was  fixed  at  216.  But  the  meas- 
ures of  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  the 
arming  of  the  emigrants  on  the  frontier, 
obliged  the  Firench  government  to  assume 
amflitaiyatdmde;  and  the  national  guards 
became  a  great  support  to  the  anny,  By  dif- 
fusing a  imlitaiy  ^irit  throup^hout  the  na- 
tion, and  training  many  individuals,  who 
afterwards  joined  the  anny.  Octdt>er5, 
1795  (13  Vend^miaire),  Bonaparte,  acting 
under  Barns,  led  the  troops  of  the  con- 
vention against  the  national  guards  of  the 
sections  of  Pans,  who  had  declared 
against  the  system  of  tenorism.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  events  of  this  day,  the 
Stan  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was 
dissolved,  October  6,  and  the  command 
confened  upon  the  conunander-m-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  interior ;  and  thus  the 
genuine  national  guard,  a  militta,  under 
the  civil  authorities,  destined  to  maintain 
order,  was  abolished.  Some  mouths 
later,  the  directory  introduced  movable 
columns,  in  lieu  of  the  stationary  depart- 
mental guards.  August  12,  1797,  the 
two  legislative  councils  gave  the  na- 
tional iruards  a  new  organization,  of 
which  Napoleon  retained  the  essential  fhtb* 
mres,  but  adapted  to  his  miHtanr  policy. 
Numerous  legions  were  formed,  which 
watched  the  coasts  and  fortresses  on  the 
fiontleis,  or  served  in  the  interior,  whilst  a 
numerous  gmdarmeriej  entirely  distinct 
from  the  national  guards,  formed  a  power- 
ful and  active  police,  vrith  a  military  or- 
ganization. In  1810,  Napoleon  formed  a 
regiment  of  four  battalions  of  the  nation- 
al guards,  which  had  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  occasions  when  the  English 
had  landed.  This  regiment  was  called 
the  national  guards  of  tht  guardt.  March 
10, 1812,  Napoleon  issued  the  decree  for 


th«  fbrmatioD  of  the  natknud  guards  in 
three  6or»,  as  they  were  called,  of  which 
the  fiist  comprised  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  anns,  from  20  to  26  yean  of  age ; 
the  second,  all  able-bodied  men  fiom  26 
to  40  vears ;  the  third,  or  arritre  ban^  all 
men  fit  for  service,  fixim  40  to  60  yean. 
Of  the  first  ban,  he  called  out  100  cohoits, 
of  1000  men  each,  fbr  active  service,  who 
were  not  to  fight  beyond  the  fit>ntien ;  but, 
in  1813,  they  declared,  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  their  willingness  to  serve  beyond  the 
fixMitiers.  The  correspondence  between 
Napoleon  and  Joseph,  his  brother,  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 
shows  that  the  emperor  still  relied  on  the  na- 
tional guards  for  tne  defence  of  the  cq^tal ; 
but  the  want  of  arms^  the  defection  of  the 
highest  dvil  and  military  officers^  and, 
more  than  all,  the  aversion  of  the  people 
to  a  ccmtinuance  of  the  struggle,  prevent- 
ed such  a  measure.  After  the  restoratkm 
of  the  Bouibons,  the  government  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  national  guards  depend- 
ent upon  itself!  Jlfeimetir  (the  brother  of 
the  kinc )  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  national  ffuards  of  France. 
The  guards  were  not  aUowed  to  choose 
any  of  their  offioen  (see  Jhmce»  in  1618): 
but,  in  1818,  the  staff  of  the  national 
guards  vnis  dissolved,  and  Momitwr  re- 
signed the  chief  command.  The  national 
guuds  were  again  put  under  the  prefect 
and  the  minister  of  the  interior.  April  29, 
1827,  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  on  an 
occasion  when  it  vras  reviewed  by  the 
king,  having  ventured  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  ministry  (that  of  Vill^le,  see 
JVanee),  and  the  banishmentof  the  Jesuil% 
was  dissolved  on  the  SOth.  It  vras  reviv- 
ed at  Paris,  during  the  memorable  days  of 
July,  1830.  July  30,  general  Lafiiyette 
was  appointed,  by  the  provisionary  gov- 
ernment, commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
tional guards,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
firmed by  king  Louis  Philip,  receivinf^at 
the  same  time,  the  marshal's  staff  The 
new  charter  *^  intrusts  the  charter  and  the 
rights  which  it  consecrates  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  courage  of  the  national  guard  and 
all  the  citizens''  (article  66);  so  that,  it 
wouM  seem,  the  national  guards  have  be- 
come a  fundamental  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  cannot  again  be  constitu- 
tionally abolished.  C^mj/laints  have 
been  made,  that  the  commuid  of  this  im- 
mense power  is  lefl  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  that  the  national  guards  are  not, 
as  formerly,  a  muaici|jal  force  fi>r  the 
maintenance  of  order.  An  ordinance  of 
October  9, 1830,  reorganizes  the  national 
guards.    They  are  divided  into  movable 
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and  BtadoDaiT ;  dieiinpc,  compocied  of  men 
from  20  to  90  yean  of  age,  iDclusive,  and 
onl^  to  be  called  into  service  by  a  kw,  or, 
while  the  chambers  are  not  in  seesion,  by 
an  ordinance,  which  must  become  a  law 
during  the  next  session,  is  to  be  "  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory, — the  guard  of  the  frontiers,  to  re- 
pel invasion,  and  maintain  public  order  in 
the  interior."  Corporals,  subalterns  and 
sub-lieutenants  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
members ;  the  other  officers.ar^  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  When  this  body  is 
oiganized,  the  members  are  subject  to  mil- 
itary discipline ;  yet,  when  the  national 
guuds  renise  to  obey  oiden,  or  leave  their 
corps  without  autliority,  they  are  to  be 
punished  only  by  imprisonment,  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years.  The  Prussian  Landwehr 
K  something  similar,  but  more  military  in 
its  OTj^anization,  without  the  privilege  of 
•choosmg  officers,  and  subjected  to  an  ab- 
sDihite  military  discipline.  (See  MiUikL) 
The  citizen  guards  established  in  Bekium 
during  the  revolution  of  the  year  1890, 
were  an  imitation  of  the  French  national 
guard& 

GuARiNi,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  at 
Ferrara,  1^,  was  descended  from  a  no- 
Me  fiimily,  distinguished  fi>r  its  influenoo 
on  the  revival  of  leairnnir  and  «f  poetiy. 
After  having  studied  in  Ferrara,  Pisa  and 
Padua,  and  lectured,  in  his  nattve  city,  on 
the  ethics  of  AristotJe,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  duke  Alphonso  II,  who  appr&- 
mted  his  talents,  knitted  him,  and  sent 
faim  as  his  ambassaaor  to  the  Venetian 
republic,  to  Emanuel  Filibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  to  Gre^ry  XIII,  Maximilian  II, 
and  Henry  or  Valois,  who  was  chosen 
king  of  Poland ;  and,  when  the  latter  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France  under  the 
name  of  Henry  HI,  Guarini  was  sent  to 
the  Polish  estates  to  propose  the  duke  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland.  The 
Mure  of  this  embassy,  which  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  Guarini's  own 
property,  was  taken  advantage  of,  by  hia 
jealous  rivals,  to  deprive  him  of  the  &yor 
of  his  prince ;  and,  after  all  his  services,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  now  passed  his  time 
in  literary  retirement,  partly  in  Padua,  and 
parthr  on  his  oWn  estate,  but  was  recalled, 
m  15JB5,  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Ho  again  attained  b,  distinguished  rank  in 
the  court,  but,  two  years  after,  retured  a 
second  time,  because  the  duke,  in  a  dis- 
pute between  Guarini  and  his  daughter- 
m-lavi;^  gave  a  deci«on  which  displeased 
birp.  He  then  continued  some  time  in  pri- 
vate life.  In  1597,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Ferdinand  I,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 


which  he  soon  quitted.  Suspecting  that 
the  duke  had  &vored  the  marriage  of  his 
youngest  son,  which  had  been  conchided 
privately,  against  Guariid's  will,  he  left 
his  court,  and  retired  to  that  of  the  duke 
of  Urbino.  After  some  time,  he  returned 
to  Ferrara,  but  resided  alternately  at  Yea- 
ice,  Padua  and  fiome,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  lawsuits  in  which  his  litigious 
spirit  involved  him.  In  1605,  he  went  as 
an  ambassador  of  his  native  city  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  cooffratulate  Paul  V 
on  his  elevation.  He  died  at  Venice,  in 
1612.  Guarini  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
authors  and  poets  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by 
his  letters,  his  SegreUtrioy  a  dialogue,  his 
comedy  Uldropica,  his  BSmtj  and,  above 
all,  by  his  Pagtor  Fido.  This  pastoral 
drama,  which  was  first  represented  at  Tu- 
rin, on  the  marriage  of  Cnarles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  Catharine  of  Austria, 
and  afterwards  fi^quentiy  brought  upon 
the  stage,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, Imis  rendered  him  immortal  The 
flligfatest  glance  shows  that  this  piece  is 
by  no  means  an  imitation  of  the  wMnto, 
to  which  it  is  superior  in  ingenuity,  epi- 
gnmmatic  trnns  and  poeticid  omament, 
— cliaracteristics  which  nave  Inrou^t  upon 
him  undeserved  reproach,  as  being  ill 
adapted  to  the  pastoral  drama.  Guarini's 
wniks  appeared  at  Ferrara,  in  1737  (four 
volumes,  Ito.).  His  Trattato  deUa  poiiU- 
ea  LiberUi  (written  about  1599)  was  fixst 
minted  at  Venice,  in  1818,  with  his  life  by 
Ruggieri. 

GuASTALU. ;  a  duchy  in  Upper  Italy, 
on  the  Po^  in  the  Austrian  dojznnicMis, 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  containing  33 
square  miles,  with  7900  inhabitants.  Its 
chief  place,  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Crostolo  and  Po,  contains  5500  inhalMt- 
anta.  Guastalla  formeriy  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Mantua.  The  line  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1746,  it  was  given  to  Parma, 
and,  in  1795,  was  comprised,  with  all  the 
dominions  of  this  house,  in  the  Italian 
repubtic.  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  and  given  to  Maria  Lou- 
isa, wife  of  Napoleon,  as  duchess  of 
Parma. 

GuATiMALA  (for  an  account  of  the 
county  of  this  name,  see  Cetdnd  Ameri- 
ca). Guatimala  is  also  die  largest  of  the 
five  states  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America,  formed  fit>m  the  okl  captaiii- 
generalafaip  of  the  same  name.  It  ues  w 
the  north-western  part  of  the  republic, 
bordering  on  Mexico^  the  gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  divided 
into  l^pmUdM, 

GcTATiMALA,  La  Nubva  (fht  Nbw)\  seat 
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«f  die  ledenl  ^QfvemuMDt  of  CiiDtnl 
Ammc%  wrtMe^UKoptl  see,  atuaied  on 
the  river  Vacaa^  near  the  P8ci6c  ooeen, 
with  a  irood  haifoor ;  let  14^  4Xy  N.;  Ion. 
9r25^W.  In  April,  1830, k WB8  needy 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Previous  to 
this,  the  irihat»tants  were  about  40,000; 
the  houaes  were  handsome,  but  built  low, 
on  account  of  the  freauency  of  earth- 
quakes ;  the  streets  broad,  and  the  nume- 
rous churehee  and  public  buiidinoB  diff- 
tinguiflhed  for  their  elegance.  It  was 
founded  in  1775^  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city  oy  an  earth- 


GoATA  {ptidkan);  a  genus  of  plants, 
aflied  to  the  mynle,  containing  nearly  40 
species,  natives  of  the  intertropical  parts 
ik  Anaerica,  with  one  or  two  exceptiona 
They  are  trtes  or  shrubs,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  axillaiy  white  flowenu 
The  P.pjfttferum  attains  the  height  of  18 
ordO  foet,  and  is  now  cukivated  in  all  the 
inteitropcal  parts  of  the  globe,  for  the 
oke  ofiis  fruit,  which  hss  a  sweet,  ame* 
able  flavor,  and  is  ccmsidered  very  whole- 
some. The  young  branches  of  this  bee 
sre  quadrangular;  the  leaves,  oval-acute, 
and  the  fruit  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  about 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  e^,  yellow  without, 
with  a  fleshy  pulp,  and  is  eaten  either  in 
a  crude  state,  or  in  the  form  of  jellies. 
The  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  much 
used  for  various  mechanical  purposes,  as 
also  for  burnings  and  makes  excellent 
charcoaL  This  tree  hss  been  cultivated, 
wid&  complete  success,  in  the  south  of 
France, 

GuAXACA,  or  Oaxaca  ;  a  state  of  Mexi- 
co, situated  between  Puebia  and  Guati- 
mala,  about  240  miles  in  length  and  120 
in  breadth.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
com,  maize,  cocoa,  cochineal,  suoar,  hon- 
ey, and  fruits  of  every  kind.  Here  are 
mines  of  gold,  sibrer  and  crvstaL  Mul- 
lieny  trees,  for  the  cultivauon  of  silk, 
liave  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 
There  are  150  Indian  towns,  besides 
300  villages  and  upwards  of  150,000  na- 
tivea,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards. 
Population,  534,000. 

Udaxaca  ;  a  town  in  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  state  of  the  same  name ;  90  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Vera  Ciuz,  195  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Mexico;  Ion.  98^  96"  W.;  lat  17°  30^  N. 
Population  in  1792,  24,000.  This  town, 
also  called  AnUqwa%  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 
op. It  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  valley, 
on  a  river  abounding  with  fish,  which 
nms  into  the  Alvarado. 
.  GuATAquiL,  a  province  of  Colombia, 
in  New  GraniBda,  lies  akmg  the  Pacific 


ocean,  on  the  Guayaquil  river,  and  oa  the 
north  side  of  the  cuff  of  the  same  name. 
P<^iidalion,  about  9o,OOa  St^>le8,  cocoa, 
cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  wax,  riee  and  honey. 

Guataquil;  a  city  of  Cofombia,  aiul 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  west  side  of  Guayaquil  river.  It 
possesses  an  excellent  seaport  Ship-dm- 
oer  abounds  in  the  vidmty,  &t>m  which 
many  vesseb  have  been  built  It  is  150 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Quito;  Ion.  79»  56^  W.; 
kt2°ll'a 

Gi7ATAqurL  Bat,  or  GuLV,  extends  fixmi 
eujpt  St  Helena  to  Ponuide  Picoe,  up- 
wards of  100  miles ;  and,  extending  in- 
land, in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  receives,  at 
its  bead,  Guayaquil  river.  The  gulf  is 
chequered  by  numerous  iedaiids,  one  of 
which.  Puna,  is  of  conriderabte  size. 

GuBiTZ,  Frederic  William,  one  of  the 
best  wood-engravers  in  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1784.  He  is  professor  in  the 
academy  at  Berlin,  and  teacher  of  the  ai| 
of  engraving  on. wood,  which  he  has  car- 
ried to  creat  perfection.  He  tb  also  a 
writer  of  some  talent,  and  has  edited  a 
^periodical  {Der  OtHUschqftar)  in  Berlin, 
since  1817. 

GuDoxoR  {gobioy  Cuv.).  These  fish  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fois  short,  and  without  spines.  At  the 
angle  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  there  is 
a  small  beard  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lenffth.  Ndther  jaw  is  fiimished  with 
teeui,  but,  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat, 
there  are  two  triangular  bones,  that  per- 
form the  ofSce  of  grinders.  These  fidi 
are  taken  in  gentle  streams,  and  are  gener- 
ally of  small  size,  measuring  only  about 
six  inches.  They  are  brought  together  by 
raking  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  makes 
them  crowd  in  shoals  to  the  spot,  expect- 
ing food  fit>m  this  disturbance.  Tbev 
are  spoken  of  by  Aristotle ;  and  old  Wit 
louafaby  says  that  they  are  preferred,  by 
the  rlngUsb,  to  every  other  nver  fish. 

GuxBERS,  or  GusBRKs,  or  Gauxrs  (i.  e., 
infidels);  the fire-worshippen  in  Persia; 
in  Incua  called  Pcotmu,  They  call 
themselves  BehatdUj  or  followera  of  the 
true  fidth,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  deseits 
of  Caramania,  towards  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  in  the  province  Yerd  Keram. .  These 
people,  who  are  but  litde  known,  are  la* 
oorious  and  temperate  cultivators  of  the 
ground.  The  monnera  of  the  Guebers  are 
inild.  They  drink  wine,  eat  all  kinds  of 
meat,  marry  but  one  wife,  and  Uve  chaste- 
ly and  temperately.  Divoroe  end  polyga- 
my are  prohibited  by  their  relision ;  but  if 
a  wife  remains  barren  during  tnefint  nine 
yean  of  marriage,  the  husband  may  take 
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a  noond  wife.  Tliey  worthip  one  Su- 
pfeme  Being,  whom  they  call  the  EUmtd 
SpHtf  or  YwL  The  mm,  moon  and  plan- 
ets they  beUere  to  be  peopled  with  ration- 
al beingSy  acknowledge  light  as  the  primi- 
tive cause  of  the  good,  darkness  as  that  of 
evily  and  wondiip  fire,  as  it  is  said,  from 
which  they,  have  received  their  name. 
But  they  themselves  say,  that  they  do  not 
woi^p  fire,  but  only  find  in  it  an  image 
of  the  incomprehensible  God ;  on  which 
account  they  ofier  up  their  prayers  before 
a  fire,  and  maintain  one  uninteiraptedly 
burning  on  holy  places^  which  their  pro- 
phet Zoroaster  fq.  v.),  they  say,  kindled 
4000  yean  ago.  Their  holy  book  is  called 
ZefuMveito.  (q.  v.)  One  of  the  peculiar- 
itiee  of  the  Guebers  is,  that  they  do  not 
buiy  their 'dead,  but  expoae  the  bodies 
upon  the  towers  of  their  temples,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds.  They  obs<^e  which 
part  the  birds  first  eat,  uom  which  they 
judge  of  the  fate  of  the  deceased. 

G0KLF8,  or  GuELPHs  (from  the  Italian 
Guef/i  and  the  German  fFe(/en);  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  family,  which,  in 
the  11th  centuiy,  was  transplanted  from' 
Italy  to  Germany,  where  it  became  the 
ruling  race  of  several  countries.  The 
family  still  continues  in  the  two  hues  of 
Brunswick,  the  royal  in  England,  and  the 
ducal  in  Germany.  Accorainff  to  Eich- 
hom*s  UrgesMchU  dea  HauBta  dtr  Wtlftny 
tliia  house  first  appears  distinctly  in  the 
9th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagneb 
The  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has 
lately  been  revived  by  tlie  foundation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Guelf  order.  (See  Han- 
over.)  The  term  Gue{^is  abo  applied  to  a 
powerful  party  in  the  middle  ages,  which^ 
m  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in 
Italy,  opposed  the  German  emperors  and 
their  aaherents,  called  the  Oibeknes,  (See 
Frederic  von  Raumer's  Gtachichte  dor 
ffiiAeyutou/en,  Leipac,  182a)  The  fiunily 
of  the  Guelfe,  in  different  branches,  pos- 
sessed considerable  estates  in  Germany,  m 
the  11th  century.  Azzo,  of  the  family  of 
Este  in  Italy,  lord  of  Milan,  Genoa  and 
other  cities  of  Lombardy  (died  in  10971 
acquired  some  of  these  estates  by  his 
marriage  with  Cunigunde,  the  heirees  of 
the  Guelfs.  His  son,  Guelf  I  (died  1101), 
became  duke  of  Bavaria,  ana  inherited 
the  estates  of  the. other  Guelf  lines.  The 
son  of  Guelf  I  acquired,  by  marriage,  the 
estates  in  Saxony  which  belonged  to  his 
wife's  father,  duke  Magnus.  The  emper- 
or Lothaire  gave  (1137)  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
miy  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Gene- 
rous, grandson  of  Guelf  I.  This  Hemy. 
oo  the  death  of  Lothaire,  opposed  Conrad 


Sof  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  wl)o 
been  elected  emperor,  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  most  of  hw 
vast  posseasious  confiscated.     Afler  his 
death,  his  son,  the    fiunous  Hemy  the 
IJon,'  received,  in  1139,  only  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  and  his  hereditary  estates  in 
this  coundy,  the  Bavarian  neft  having 
been  given  to  his  uncle  Wolf.    In  1140, 
vinsr  having  broken  out  between  Wolf  and 
Frederic,  brother  to  the  emperor  Conrad, 
the  words  fVdf  and  WmUingm  became 
the  war-cries  of  the  respective  parties  iu 
the  battle  at  Weinsberg.    WailNingeii,  in 
the  present  kingdom  ofWfirtembeig,  was 
an  estate  of  the  house  of  Hohenslanfen 
(q.  v.),  to  which  Conrad  beloiKged,  and 
the  Italians  afterwords  changed  the  word 
(as  to  is  oflen  changed  into  £-,  q.  v.)  into 
GhtbdUnL   The  contest,  which,  m  the  be- 
ginning, vras  merely  between   the  two 
Runilies,  spread,  at  length,  more  and  more 
vridely,  and  became  an  obstinate  struggle 
between  two  political  parties.    This  contest 
was  not  a  mere  fiunily  quarrel,  like  many 
of  the  disputes  of  the  middle  ages.     It 
'  vras  a  strife  of  opinions,  involvii^g  impor- 
tant interests,  conducted,  it  is  true,    in 
many  instances,  with  a  senseless  disr^pard 
both  of  justice  and  expediency,  owing  to 
the  crude  notions  of  the  period,  rrapecting 
the  rights  and  weU-bemg  of  nations,  but 
still  having  great  objects  in  view.     The 
ware  of  the  Guel&  and  GKbelines  became 
the  struggle  between  the   sphitual  and 
secular  power,  through   which   it  was 
necessary  that   western    Europe  should 
pass,  to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of 
cru^ing  idl  national  independence,  afber 
having  completed  its  proper  work  of  rais- 
ing Europe  from  a  state  of  barbarism. 
(See  Qrtgcfry  Vll.)    The  popes^  who  en- 
deavored  to  reduce  the  German  emperors 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  the 
cities  of  Italy,  strugghng  for  independence 
and  deliverance  from  the  oppreanve  yoke 
of  these  same  emperors,  formed  the  party 
of  the  Guel&.    Those  who  &vorea  the 
emperora  were  called  Gibdi$u».     Italy 
underwent  ^reat  sufferings   during   tliis 
contest,  as  did  Germany  also,  whi<3i  eent 
army  after  airny  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
this  lion's  cave  whence  none  return^  as 
a  German  emperor  called  it     There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  inconsiderable  pro|^- 
ress  of  Germany  in  public  law  and  politi- 
cal well-being  was,  in  a  great  measure^ 
owing  to  this  struggle,  which  cx>n6iinie(i 
her  strength  and  engrossed  her  attention. 
The  contest  continuM,  with  bitterness,  for 
almost  300  years.    These  parties  appearoci 
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in  Italy  luuler  many  difierent  names^  qb 
the  hianehi  and  neri  (white  and  black),  in 
Florenoe,  &c.  Hiatoiy  shows  no  in- 
Btance  of  a  more  untiring  and  cruel  party 
sfiirii. 

GuEBciNo  (properly  (jSim^rancesco  Bar- 
6teri,  iwmamed  Guercmo  da  Cento  firom 
his  Bqiiinting)|  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
lx>m  at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  1590.  By 
his  own  genius  he  discovered  the  first 
pfiaciple»of  his  art,  and  afterwards  per- 
fected himself  in  the  school  of  Lodovico 
Caracci.  An  academy  which  he  opened 
in  1616,  attracted  a  great  number  of  schol- 
ais  from  all  parts  of  £uroi)e.  The  king 
of  France  ofi^red  him  the  situation  of  his 
&8t  paiufier;  but  he  pfeft^rced  to  accept 
an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of 
Modeaa.  In  his  character  he  was  mild, 
apr^)lt,  courteous  and  benevolent,  and 
rea^to  assast  his  fellow  artists.  He  died 
in  1666,  at  Bologna,  where  he  had  settled 
after  the  death  of  Guido.  His  principal 
works  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of 
Rome,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio 
and  T^uis.  The  manner  which  he  £st 
adopted  was  too  strong,  and  resemUedthat 
of  Gsravaggio.  His  second  and  best  pe- 
riod was  coinpounded  of  the  Roman,  Ve- 
netian and  ^lognese  schools,  blended, 
however,  with  somewhat  of  Caravaggio's 
bold  opposition  of  light  and  shade.  His 
last  manner  was  a  palpable  imitation  of 
Gmdo,  and  is  inferior  to  the  other  in 
power  and  elegance.  He  acquired  great 
weakh  by  his  profession,  which  he  be- 
i»towed  libendly  m  acts  of  charity,  building 
chapels  and  feunding  hospitals.  Few 
painters  have  labored  with  so  much  fecili- 
ty  and  rapidity.  Having  been  reauested 
by  some  monks,  on  the  eve  of  a  leativa], 
to  paint  God  the  Father,  for  the  grand 
akar,  he  finished  the  picture  in  one  night, 
by  torch  light.  We  have,  also,  on  intro- 
duction to  the  art  of  dravring  from  his 
pen.  Guercino,  moreovo-,  etched  some 
prints  in  a  style  of  excellence. 

GirERiCKE,  Otto  von,  burgomaster  of 
Magdeburg,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guiSied  experimental  philosophers  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Magde- 
burg, Nov.  So),  1602  ;  studied  law  at  I^ip- 
eic,  Heknstadt  and  Jena;  mathematics, 
and  particulariy  geometrv  and  mechanics, 
at  Leyden ;  travelled  in  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  acted  as  chief  engineer  at  Erfurt ; 
became,  in  1627,  counsellor  at  Magdeburg ; 
and,  in  1646,  burgomaster,  and  counsellor 
of  the  elector  of  Braudenbui^,  but  resign- 
ed his  offices  five  years  before  his  deatli, 
and  repaired  to  his  sons,  at  Hamburr, 
where  he  died  May  11,  1686.    In  1650, 
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he  invented  the  air-pump,  about  the  time 
that  a  similar  idea  occurred  to  Robeot 
Boyle  in  England.  This  discoverv  chang- 
ed the  whole  aspect  of  natMral  philosophy, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  effects  of  air. 
In  1654,  he  made  the  first  public  eiperi- 
ments  with  Ids  machine,  at  the  diet  at 
Ratishpn,  before  the  eniperor  Ferdinand 
III,  his  son  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  Rome, 
several  electors  and  other  estates  of  the 
empire.  The  first  air-pump,  with  which 
Guericke  almost  exliaustea  the  air  fit>m 
two  hemispheres,  is  preserved  in  the 
royal  libraiy.  at  Berlin.  Guericke  also 
invented  an  air-balance,  and  the  small 
j^lass  figures,  which  were  used  before  the 
invention  of  the  barometer  (q.  vj,  to  show 
the  variations  of  temperature.  The  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  he  exhibited  by 
means  of  two  large  hollow  hemi^eres 
of  copper  and  brass,  an  ell  in  diameter. 
These  being  fitted  closely  together,  the  air 
contained  in  the  hollow  ^here  thus  form- 
ed was  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump.  Guericke  then  harnessed  horses  to 
strong  rings,  attached  to  the  heuuspheres, 
and  uiey  attempted  in  vain  to  separate 
them.  The  number  of  the  horses  was  in- 
creased to  30  without  success.  An  addi- 
tional number  at  lengdi  made  them  part 
with  a  loud  report.  He  was  also  an 
astronomer.  His  opinion,  that  the  return 
of  comets  might  be  calculated,  has  been 
confirmed.  His  most  important  observa- 
tions, collected  by  himself,  anppeared  at 
Amsterdam,  in  folio  (iu  1672]^  entitled 
Ea^ptrmeiUa  nwa^  vi  vocaniMagdehwgica^ 
dt  vacuo  SpaUoy  &c.    (See  Mr-Punm.) 

Guerillas  (Spanish  diminutive  of^jfuer- 
m,  war),  in  the  war  for  Spanish  mde- 
pendence,  was  the  name  of  the  hght, 
irregular  (roops,  who  did  much  injury  to 
the  enemy,  wtiile  tlieir  disconnected  char- 
acter and  active  movements  secured  tliem 
fifom  suffering  much  in  rctuni.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  peasants,  who,  in  the 
ardor  of  patriotic  zeal  and  religious  fenati- 
cism,  having  put  to  deatli  such  French- 
men as  fell  into  tlieir  bunds  on  the  first 
retreat  of  the  French  forces,  fled  to  the 
mountains,  on  their  retuni,  to  avoid  their 
resentment,  collected  in  numbers,  chose 
leaders,  and  carried  on  a  partisan  waifiue, 
without  being  paid  or  dr^sed  in  unifbim. 
They  appeared  sometimes  in  small  bands, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  1000,  han^g 
on  the  outskirts,  picking  off  nngle  soldiers, 
attacking  small  detachments,  intercepting 
couriers;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  French  could  keep  up  any  communi- 
cations.   The  general  Juan  Martin  Diaz, 
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sumamed  El  Empuinado  (q.  v.),  fiiat  or- 
ganized them  with  some  syfltem,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madrid,  after  Saragoflsa  had 
been  taken  by  the  French  ^1806),  and 
3|kun,  by  the  defeat  of  its  anniea,  seemed 
lost  beyond  recovery.  Romana,  however, 
extended  the  plan  much  further.  They 
contributed  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  final  success  of  their  arms, 
and  to  maintain  a  ^irit  of  determined  re- 
sistance. They  fought  even  to  the  c^iital, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  no  less  important  circumstance,  that 
every  advantage  gained  bv  the  Spanish  or 
English  troops  was  proclaimed,  by  their 
means,  in  all  quarters,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  apd  oflen,  of  course,  with  great 
exaggerations.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  (q.  v.) 
had  likewise  a  great  influence  in  the  or- 
ganization and  success  of  the  gueriDas. 

GuiaiN ;  a  pupil  of  Regnault;  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  the 
modem  French  scho^.  His  style  is  noble 
and  graceful;  his  coloring  transparent  and 
haraionioua  The  first  picture,  by  which 
he  made  himself  known,  was  the  Sacrifice 
before  the  Statue  of  iEseulapius,  taken 
firom  the  Idyls  of  Gesner.  The  work  has 
defects,  which  are  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  artist. 
It  is  in  the  galleiy  of  Versailles.  He  next 
painted  Geta  murdered  by  his  Brother 
Canicalla,andaflerwardsCoriolanu&  His 
Marcus  Sextus,  in  1800,  excited  general 
admiration.  It  breathes  the  deepest  feel- 
ing. The  noble  exile  is  represented  as  on 
his  return,  when  he  finds  his  wife  dead. 
Gu^rin's  next  work,  HyppoUtus  and  PhcB- 
dra,  in  1802,  was  honoraoly  mentioned  by 
the  judges  of  the  decennial  prizes.  This 
picture  has  many  beauties,  though  there 
is  something  extravagant  and  theatrical 
about  it  It  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, but  the  modest  artist  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  it,  and  desired  to  study  the 
true  spirit  of  the  art  in  Italy.  After  his 
return,  it  was  proposed  to  hiui  to  paint 
Napoleon  pardoning  the  Revolters  at  Cai- 
ro, and  he  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  tlie  fevoroble  points  of  the  subject  The 
noble  forms,  me  glowing  colors,  the 
splendid  Oriental  costume,  the  brilliant 
sty,  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  the 
unity  of  action  and  variety  of  feeling,  die 
contrast  between  the  Europeans  and  Asi- 
atics^— all  was  made  subservient  to  the 
genius  of  the  artist  On  the  left  stands 
Napoleon,  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  in 
profile.  The  expression  of  prudent  distrust 
and  silent  earnestness  in  the  emperor,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  execution.  The  distribu- 
tion of  light  is  admirable.    A  tree  hang- 


ing over  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  throws 
upon  the  Egyptians  shade  interspersed 
with  streaks  flight,  so  that  the  tawny  in- 
habitants form  a  stroncer  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  and  cloudless  sIqt.  For  the 
exhibition  of  1812,  Gu^rin  painted  his 
splendid  Andromache.  His  Cephalus  and 
Aurora  is  ftill  of  elegance,  and  possesses 
an  almost  magic  charm.  In  1817,  the 
artist  exhibited  two  still  finer  paintings — 
a  Dido  listening  to  the  Stoiy  of  iGneas, 
and  a  Clytemnestra  at  the  moment  that 
iEgistbus  is  instigating  her  to  assassinate 
her  sleeping  husband.  It  was  a  stroke 
of  genius  to  select  a  sombre,  red  light  for 
this  scene.  Gu^rin  has  painted  but  few 
portraits,  but  they  all  do  honor  to  his 
skilL  In  1817,  the  king  proposed  to  hkn 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  hero  of  La  Ven- 
due, Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelin,  in  the 
act  of  storming  an  entrenchment  It  is 
a  highly  expressive  picture.  Gu^rin  is  a 
member  of  the  acaaemy  of  fine  arts  and 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  is  amiable 
and  unpretending. 

GuB&ivsET,  an  island  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  lies  in  Mount  St  MichaePs  bay, 
a  spacious  gulf  formed  be  cape  La  Hogue 
in  Normandy  and  cape  Frehille  in  Britta- 
ny ;  in  49«  19^  N.  fat ;  2«»  40^  W.  km. 
llus  beautift]}  island  is  9  miles  in  length 
and  about  90  in  circumference.  It  is 
abundantly  viratered,  though,  from  its  lim- 
ited size,  none  of  the  streams  are  consid- 
erable. The  soil  throughout  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  yields  very  &e  pasture.  The 
cows  are  much  esteemed,  }aelding  abun- 
dance of  excellent  mDk.  A  great  number 
of  them  are  yearly  exported  to  England. 
Ve^tables  are  also  excellent,  and  in  great 
vanety.  Timber,  with  the  exception  of 
the  elm  tree,  is  not  lofty,  but  luxuriant. 
Most  kinds  of  fiuit  and  fiowers  grow  in 
profusion;  and  so  genial  is  the  climate, 
that  myrtles  and  seraniums  flourish  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  more  hardy  species 
of  the  oran|fe  tree,  the  Seville,  will  miotify 
with  very  htde  shelter  in  winter.  Thou- 
sands of  that  beautiful  flower,  tlie  Guern- 
sey lily,  are  eroorted  yeariy  to  England 
and  France.  The  fig  tree  attains  great 
luxuriance,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  re- 
markable size.  The  aloe  tree  firequently 
blossoms  here.  One  of  the  most  useful 
ve^tables  is  a  marine  plant,  called  vorec, 
wmch  is  used  both  for  fuel  and  manure. 
Both  the  judicial  and  executive  authori- 
ties are  exercised  by  a  bodv  called  the 
rcnfol  cow%  composed  of  12  jurats,  the 
procureur  or  attorney-general,  and  the 
comptroller  or  solidtor^genereL    But  the 
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task  of  rakuig  monev  to  defray  public 
expenses,  is  commitled  to  what  w  caHed 
the  jfofeff  of  4dibaratum^-^  political  body 
coniposed  of  the  coTemor  for  the  time 
beings  the  haiiiH^  &  jurats  and  the  pro- 
cureur,  the  8  rectore  of  the  10  patisnee. 
and  the  united  voices  of  the  constaljiee  of 
each  parish,  the  total  number  of  Totera 
being  83,  Application  must,  however,  in 
certain  cases,  be  made  to  the  king,  for  per- 
miasioQ  to  cany  into  effect  the  levies  pro- 
posed by  this  l>ody.  Guernsey  is  divided 
mto  ten  parishes,  the  churches  appertain- 
ing to  which  were  consecrated  b^ween 
the  yean  1111  and  1312.  Diasentere, 
more  particularly  the  CalWnists  and  Meth- 
odisiB,  are  veiy  numerous,  and  have  sev- 
eral chapels.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
few.  The  society  of  Friends  or  Quakera 
are  rather  increasing  in  number.  Popu- 
lation, 30,827.  Steam  vessels  and  sailmg 
packets  ply  daily  between  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  many  other 
ports  of  England,  to  this  island;  there  is 
also  a  constant  communication  kept  up 
between  this  and  the  opposite  Frenoh 
coast 

GusRRERo,  Vicente,  president  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  is  a  Creole  by 
birth,  and  is  said  also  to  be  partly  of  In- 
dian extraction.  He  took  anns  against  the 
royalislB  at  the  ve^  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  affiure  of  that  country.  In  1819,  after 
Hidalgo,  Morelos  and  Mina  had  succes- 
sively ftjien  victims  to  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  the  patriots, 
being  unsuccessfiil  every  where,  were 
captured,  cut  up  or  dii^rsed,  Guerrero 
continued  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Val- 
ladolid,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  gue- 
rilla in  the  Herra  Caliente.  The  pubuca- 
tion  and  general  adoption  of  the  terms  of 
accommodation  between  the  Mexicans 
and  Spaniards,  proposed  bv  Iturbide, 
known  as  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  the 
new  impulse  thus  imparted  to  the  revolu- 
tion, gave  emfdoyment  and  importance  to 
Guerrero  once  more,  until  the  usurpation 
of  Iturbide  placed  him  in  opposition  to  all 
the  steady  republicans.  When  Santa  Alia 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  1823,  and 
the  success  of  the  insurgents  under  him 
and  Victoria  gave  the  republicans  a  chance 
of  overturning  the  mushroom  emperor, 
Guerrero,  with  Bravo,  fled  from  Mexico 
in  secret,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  west.  The  re- 
sult of  all  these  movements  was  the  de- 
thronement of  Iturbide,  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1824,  and  the  election 


of  \^ctoria  as  president,  and  Bravo  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Mexican  States.  In  the 
orgaiuzatioh  ofpolitical  parties  which  en- 
sued, ^neral  Chierrero  oecame  the  rally- 
ing pomt  of  the  liberal  or  popi^  party,  the 
YoiUnos,  and  was  also  repeatedly  called  in- 
to active  service  in  his  mintaiy  capacity,  by 
reason  of  the  civil  troubles  which  the  anx- 
ious impartiality  of  jMwsident  Victoria  rath- 
er tended  to  augment  than  to  moderate. 
In  1827,  Guerrero  was  despatched  to  Vera 
Cruz,  to  put  down  the  disorderly  move- 
ment of  colonel  Rincon,  and  quelled  tiie 
rebellion  without  a  struggle.  In  December, 
1827,  don  Jos^  Montaiio,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  set  afi>ot  at  Otumba  an  insurrection 
for  the  forcible  reform  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Yorkino  party.  In  Jamiary  following, 
ffeneral  Bravo,  the  vice-president,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  Escoceses,  or  tiie  aristo- 
cratical  party,  lefl  Mexico,  in  order  to  join 
the  rebels,  and  stationed  himself  at  Tulan- 
cin^,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto  de- 
claring himself  in  &vor  of  •the  views  of 
Montatio.  To  suppress  this  insurrection, 
general  Guerrero  was  hastily  despatched 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  to  which  Bra- 
vo and  his  associates  surrendered  witii 
little  or  no  resistance.  The  Yorkinos  were 
now  triumphant  Bravo  was  banished 
from  the  republic ;  and  Guerrero,  as  the 
most  prominent  individual  of  the  success- 
ful puly,  was  imiverBaliy  16oked  upon  as 
the  probable  successor  of  Victoria  in  the 
presidency.  But  the  Escoceses,  and  the 
Mexicans  of  Spanish  birth,  who  all  be- 
longed to  that  party,  and  who  knew  that 
their  expulsion  would  be  the  immediate 
conseouencc  of  the  government's  beinff 
placea  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  Yorki- 
nos, rallied  all  their  streneth  to  mm  tiie 
scale  against  Guerrero.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  disappointment  of  the  friends 
of  the  latter,  when  the  election  of  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  took  place,  and  it  appeared 
that  don  Gomer  redraza,  the  secretary  of 
war,  had  the  votes  of  ten  states,  while  on- 
ly eight  declared  for  Guerrero.  It  appears 
that  many  moderate  men  of  the  Yorkino 
party  united  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Escoceses  to  produce  this  result  Pedraza 
had  been  an  active  partisan  of  the  Yor- 
kinos, and  had  been  particularly  active 
and  instrumental  in  putting  down  the  in- 
surrection of  Otumba,  and  with  it  Bravo, 
the  hope  of  the  Escoces  party.  Neverthe- 
less, being  deemed  more  moderate  in  his 
political  principles  than  Guerrero,  the  Es- 
coceses tnrew  their  votes  for  him,  as  their 
last  resource,  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  a  radical  and  proscriptive  administra- 
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tion,  which  they  knew  would  come,  if 
Guerrero  should  be  elected.  The  Yorki- 
nos  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  election  of 
Pediaza,  as  having  been  effected  by  bribery 
and  milltaiy  violence.  In  a  country  of 
stable  laws  and  well  organized  govern- 
ment, the  defeated  part}'  would  have 
awaited  the  result  of  a  constitutional  in- 

Suify  into  the  legality  of  the  election, 
lut  in  Mexico  they  order  things  other- 
wise. The  Yorkinos  determined  to  resort 
to  arms  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Pedra- 
za  to  the  presidency ;  and  g^eral  Santa 
Aiia,  who,  since  the  Ml  of  Iturbide,  had 
been  hving  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Jalapa,  sauced  a  small  body  of  troops, 
marched  to  Perote,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  casde,  before  the  ^venunent  were 
well  aware  that  another  civil  war  had  brok- 
en out.  Here  he  issued  a  manifesto,  pro- 
posing that  the  people  and  army  ^ould 
annul  the  election  of  Pedraza ;  that  Guer- 
rero should  be  declared  president;  and 
that  the  Spanish  residents  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico.  When  informatioa 
of  these  incidents  reached  the  government, 
Santa  Aiia  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and 
a  force  was  sent  against  him,  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  withstand,  and 
retired  into  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca.  But 
meanwhile  measures  were  secretly  plan- 
ning in  the  capital  for  a  more  decisive 
movement  in  favor  of  Guerrero.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  executive  that  don  Lorenzo 
de  Zavala,  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Mexico,  was  in  coirespondence  vrith  San- 
ta Aiia.  He  was  arrested,  but  found 
means  to  escajpe.  Soon  afterwards,  a  bat- 
talion of  militia,  aided  by  some  troops  of 
the  line,  took  possession  of  the  artilleiy 
barracks,  caUed  the  acordada,  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  being  joined 
by  general  Lobato,  by  Zavala,  and  by  oth- 
er persons  of  distinction,  announced  their 
intention  to  annul  the  election  of  Pedraza, 
and  to  force  the  government  to  expel  the 
Spaniards.  But  as  the  constitutional  author- 
ities were  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  point 
without  a  struggle,  a  violent  contest  en- 
sued, in  some  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  during  the  three  first  days  of  De- 
cember, in  which  many  persons  were  kill- 
ed on  both  sides.  At  length  Guerrero 
openly  joined  the  insuxgents,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  his  friends ;  on  which  Pedra- 
za lefl  the  city,  and,  on  the  4th,  president 
Victoria  agreed  to  a  partial  accommoda- 
tion. ^See  Mexico.)  Victoria  was  obliged 
immediately  to  appoint  a  cabinet  favorable 
to  the  insurgents,  including  GueiTero  him- 
self as  secretary  of  war.  Fmall^',  when  the 
national  congress  assembled  m  January, 


some  of  the  votes  ^ven  for  Pedraza  veere 
pronounced  to  have  been  illegally  obtain- 
ed, and  Guerrero  was  declared  to  be  reg- 
ularly elected  president,  with  Anastasio 
Bustamenteas  vice-president  The  new 
magistrates  were  inducted  into  office  in 
April,  1829,  soon  after  which  the  expedi- 
tion of  Barradas  (see  Mexico)  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  government,  and  a  subject 
of  engrossinff  interest  to  the  people.  The 
better  to  enable  tlie  president  to  meet  tlie 
exigency,  he  was  invested  ^^th  extraor- 
dinary powers ;  but  after  the  victory  over 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  when  the  invad- 
ing expedition  was  destroyed,  Guerrero 
evmcea  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the 
dictatorship,  which  became  the  cause  or 
pretext  of^  another  revolution.  He  had 
previously  abolished  slavery,  September 
15, 1829,  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, vnth  a  promise  of  indenmity  to 
the  proprietors  when  the  resources  of  the 
ffovermnent  pennitted  it  BviBtamente, 
the  yice-presiaent,  took  command  of  tlie 
army  of  reserve  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  commenced  his  march  towards  Mex- 
ico, for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  gov- 
ernment by  force.  Guerrero  lefl  tlie  city 
to  meet  him ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone, 
than  the  troops  in  Mexico  revolted,  and 
declared  for  Bustamente ;  in  consequence 
of  whicii,  Guerrero,  and  the  other  leailerB 
of  the  acordada  revolution,  resigned  their 
offices,  and  Bustnniente  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  He  was  not  destined,  how- 
ever, to  continue  in  the  tranqiul  exercise 
of  power.  Disturbances  soon  broke  out 
afresh,  and  in  September,  1890,  Guerrero 
had  collected  a  laree  force  in  Valladolid, 
and  established  a  form  of  government  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Bustamente,  and  the 
whole  country  was  agitated  by  troops 
in  arms,  in  different  parts  and  under  va- 
rious chie&,  for  the  purpose  of  either 
preventing  or  effecting  the  reinstatement 
of  Guerrero. 

GuEscLiiT,  Bertrand  du,  constable  of 
France,  a  man  renowned  for  talent  and 
courage,  was  born  about  the  year  1314,  at 
die  casde  of  Motte-Broon,  near  Rennes. 
The  poets  derive  the  origin  of  his  family 
from  a  king  of  the  Moors.  Like  most  of 
the  nobles  of  his  time,  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  From  childhood,  he  long- 
ed but  for  war  and  for  Imtde.  He  unit^ 
his  young  companions  into  a  regiment, 
made  himself  their  general,  and,  mviding 
them  into  companies,  taught  them  to  form 
in  order  of  battle.  Acooraing  to  the  de- 
scriptions which  remain  of  him,  he  was 
of  a  vigorous  frame,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  muscular  arms.    His  eyes  were  smalU 
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iively,  and  fiiU  of  fire.  Uk  ftce  bad  noth- 
ing pkafling  in  it  **l  am  very  urij,"  aaid 
he  whena  youth ;  ^  I  «an  never  pleaae  the 
ladieB;  but  I  shall  at  least  know  how  to 
make  rnvself  teniUe  to  the  enemies  of  my 
king."  He  rose  entirely  through  his  own 
exertions.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
won  the  prize  at  a  tournament  at  Rennes, 
where  he  had  gone  against  the  will  and 
without  the  Imowledge  of  his  father. 
From  this  time  he  was  always  in  arms. 
After  the  ^sastrous  battle  of  Poitiers,  in 
1356,  he  came,  while  king  John  was  yet 
a  prisoner,  to  give  assistance  to  his  eldest 
son,  Cfaaries,  who  then  held  the  regency. 
Mehm  surrendered;  those  of  his  party 
obtained  their  fieedom,  and  many  other 
towns  yielded  to  him.  Charles  V,  who,  in 
1964,  bad  succeeded  his  father,  rewarded 
in  a  suitable  manner  the  services  of  Cues- 
clin,  who,  in  the  same  year,  gained  a  victo- 
ry at  Cocfaerel  over  the  king  of  Navarre. 
These  successes  hast^ied  the  peace.  He 
next  supported  Henrv,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  against  his 
brother,  Peter  the  Cruel.  He  deprived 
this  prince  of  his  crown,  and  secured  it  to 
Heniy,  who  rewarded  bun  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  raised  hfan  to  the  dig- 
nity of  constable  of  Castile.  Bertrand 
soon  after  returned  to  France,  to  defend 
his  country  against  England.  The  Eng- 
lish, hitherto  victorious,  were  now  every 
where  beaten.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of 
constable  of  France,  he  attacked  them  in 
Maine  and  Anjou,  and  even  made  their 
leader  prisoner.  He  brought  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
80  that  the  English  retained  only  Bdi  • 
deaux,  Calais,  Cherbourg,  Brest  and  Bay- 
orme.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umphs, before  Chateau-neuf-de-Randon, 
July  IS,  1980.  His  body  vras  buried  with 
roval  honors,  near  the  tomb  which  Charles 
V  had  desicnated  for  himself.  France,  since 
him,  has  had  among  her  many  generals 
but  a  single  one  who  can  be  compared  to 
him, — ^Tureime.  Both  were  equally  brave, 
modest  and  generous.  Du  Guesclin  was 
twice  marrira,  but  left  no  children,  except 
a  natural  son,  Michael  du  Guesclin. 

GuEUX  (^ff^egors).  This  title  was,  in 
the  time  of  Pnuip  II,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  blood-tlurBty  duke  of  Alba, 
ffven  to  the  allied  noblemen,  and  the 
other  malcontents  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1654,  Philip  sent  nine  inquisitors  there,  to 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  occasioned  thereby  a  great 
excitement  among  both  Protestants  and 
Ci^ofics.  The  nobles  bound  themselves 
by  a  compact,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
8* 


compromuej  not  to  appear  before  the  nine 
inquisitors,  and,  in  solemn  procession, 
made  known  their  resolution,  in  1565,  to 
Maivaret,  duchess  of  Panna,  then  at  the 
head  of  government  Their  declaration 
was  received  with  contempt.  The  prin- 
cess, during  the  audience,  happening  to 
show  some  embarrassment,  me  earl  of 
Barlaimont,  president  of  the  council  of 
finance,  whispered'  to  hor  that  she  ought 
not  to  manifest  any  fear  of  such  a  mob  of 
beffgars  [toi  de  gueux).  Some  of  the  con- 
fecterates  overheard  this,  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  commurucated  it  at  a 
meeting  of  their  members,  who  imme- 
diately drank  to  the  health  of  the  guettx, 
and  agreed  thereafier  to  be  called  by  that 
name. 

Guevara,  Louis  Valez  delas  Duenasy, 
a  dramadc  poet,  who,  for  his  wit  and  hu- 
mor, deserves  to  be  called  tlie  AmuiwA 
Scarrtm,  was  bom  at  Ecija  in  Andalusia, 
in  1574.  He  aoplied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  lived  as  a  lawver  in  Ma- 
drid. By  tus  inexhaustible  funa  of  humor, 
he  oflen  excited  the  lau^ter  of  his  numer- 
ous hearers,  and  of  the  judges,  even  in  the 
most  serious  causes.  It  is  rdlated  of  him, 
that  bv  this  means  he  once  saved  a  crim- 
inal m>m  death,  and  obtained  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  king  (Philip  IV).  The 
monarch,  who  knew  lus  talent  for  poetn\ 
induced  him  to  write  comedies.  (Philip 
rV  himself  sometimes  vtrrote  pieces, 
which  were  eiven  to  Guevara  to  revise, 
and  afterwaroB  often  exhibited  at  courL) 
In  this  new  career  Guevara  obtained  no 
small  success.  His  i>iece8  deserve,  for 
tlieir  excellent  delineations  of  character, 
and  their  richness  in  strokes  of  genuine 
comic  humor,  the  praise  which  Lope  de 
Vepi  has  given  them.  That,  however, 
which  especially  established  the  poetical 
fame  of  Guevara,  was  his  Diablo  Cojudo, 
0  MennoricH  de  la  otra  Vidoy  a  romance 
written  with  equal  elegance  and  wit ;  in 
which  the  poet  descries  with  great  hu- 
mor and  spirit,  and  loshes  with  inimitable 
satire,  the  matmerBof  his  countrymen 
and  Ufe  in  Madrid.  This  Spanish  ro- 
mance afforded  the  idea  of  Le  Sage's  fa-  ^ 
mous  DiMe  Botteux.  It  was  ntendly 
translated  into  French  (bv  the  author  of 
Leduren  anmaantesV  and  into  Italian. 
Guevara  died  at  Madrid  in  Januaiy,  1646, 
at  the  age  of  72,  to  his  last  day  enjoying 
the  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  to  his  last 
day  a  warm,  and  often  extravagant  ad- 
mirer of  the  other  sex.  Many  of  his  witty 
sayings  have  become  &miliar  to  the  people 
in  his  country,  and  to  this  day  are  often 
heard  as  proverbs  in  Spain.  There  are  sev- 
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eial  other  Spanish  poets  of  the  same 
name. 

GuGLiELHi,  Peter,  was  bom  in  1727,  at 
Massa  Carrara,  where  his  father,  Giacomo 
Guffliehni  was  chapel-master  of  the  duke 
of  Modena.  He  studied  music  with  his 
&ther  until  his  Mshteenth  year,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  mples  to  the  .conser\'a- 
torio  di  Loretto,  then  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Durante.  Guglielmi 
showed  httle  taste  for  music,  but  Durante 
kept  him  to  the  study  of  counterpoint  and 
of  composition.  He  left  the  institution  in 
his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  immediately 
began  to  compose  comic  and  heroic  ope- 
ras for  the  Italian  theatre.  In  each  he 
was  equally  successful.  He  was  invited 
to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  and  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Naples  about  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age.  Here  he  made  a  roost  brilliant 
display  of  his  talents.  Two  masters, 
Cimarosa  and  Paesiello  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  great  theatre  in  Naples,  and 
contended  for  the  palm.  He  took  a  noble 
revenge  upon  the  mtter,  of  whom  he  had 
some  cause  to  complain.  'To  every  work 
of  his  adversary  he  opposed  another,  and 
was  always  victorious.  In  1793,  Pius  VI 
named  lum  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguislung  himself  in  sacred  music.  He 
has  left  more  than  200  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  simple  and  beautiful  airs,  for  their 
clear  and  ncli  harmony,  and  for  their 
spirit  and  originally.  He  died  in  1804, 
in  his  77th  yew.  His  son,  Peter  Charles, 
is  likewise  a  distinguished  composer. 

GniAivA  ;  a  country  of  South  America. 
This  name  was  formeriy  given  to  the 
country  extending  ftom  the  Orinoco  on 
the  north  to  the  Amazon  on  the  south  ; 
but  the  part  called  Spanish  Guiana  now 
forms  a  province  of  Colombia,  and  Porta- 
gutse  (Swana  now  belongs  to  Brazil.  The 
rest  of  the  coimtry  belongs  to  the  Blng- 
lish,  Dutch  and  French.  English  Guiana 
contains  three  small  colonies,  viz.  Esse- 
quibo,  Demerara  and  Berbice.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Stabroek.  Dutch  Guiana, 
often  called  Sitrinam,  is  watered  by  the 
river  Surinam.  Parimaribo,  the  capital, 
*  is  a  pleasant  town.  French  Guiana, 
called  also  Cayenne,  is  noted  for  pro- 
ducing the  Cayenne  pepper.  Cayenne, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  island.  Gui- 
ana is  of  a  mild  climate  for  a  tropical 
country.  Along  the  sea-shore,  and  ft>r  a 
considerable  way  into  the  interior,  the 
country  is  an  extensive  and  uniform  plain 
of  unequalled  fertility.  In  the  intejrior,  it 
rises  into  mountains,  which  frequently 
contain  a  great  variety  of  mineral  sul!- 


stances.  Rich  and  fertile  valleys  are  in- 
terspersed throughout  these  mountainous 
tracts.  These  uncultivated  parts  are  cov- 
ered witli  immense  forests,  which  are  in- 
tersected with  deep  marshes,  and  by  ex- 
tensive savannas  or  plains  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  The  country  is  water- 
ed by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  Amazon.  Guiana  i»  over- 
risd  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
unding  in  the  finest  woods,  in  fruits  of 
every  description,  and  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  both  rare  and  useful  plants.  Many  of 
the  trees  ^w  to  the  hei^it  of  100  reet ; 
they  consist  of  every  variety,  of  such  as 
are  valuable  for  their  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, as  well  as  of  others,  which  are 
richly  veined,  capable  of  taking  the  finest 
polish,  and  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of 
ornamental  furniture  ;  while  otliers  yield 
valuable  dyes,  or  exude  balsamic  and 
medicinal  oils.  The  fitut  trees  are  in 
great  variety,  and  the  fruits  they  yield  are 
of  the  most  exquisite  deUcacy  and  flavor. 
Wild  animals  and  beasts  of  prey  are 
abundant  These  are  the  jaguar,  which 
is  a  powerful  and  ferocious  anirrial. ;  the 
coug^,  or  red  tiser,  resembling  a  grey- 
hound in  shape,  but  larger  in  size  ;.  tlie 
tiger  cat ;  the  crabbodago,  not  much  larger 
than  a  conmion  cat,  and  exceedingly 
ferocious ;  the  coatimondi,  or  Braziliaii 
weasel ;  the  ffreat  ant-bear ;  the  porcu- 
pine ;  the  hedgehog  ;  the  armadillo  ;  the 
sloth  ;  the  opossum  of  difterent  kinds  ; 
the  deer ;  the  hog  ;  the  agouti ;  the  liz- 
ard ;  the  chameleon.  In  the  rivers  are  to 
be  found  the  alligator ;  the  tapir,  resem- 
bling the  hippopotamus  of  the  old  conti- 
nent, but  of^much  smaller  size,  not  being 
larger  than  a  small  ass,  but  much  more 
clumsy  ;  the  manati,  or  sea-cow,  about 
16  feet  in  length  ;  the  paca,  or  spotted 
cony ;  and  the  pipa,  a  fiideous  and  de- 
formed animal  Of  the  serpent  tribe 
there  are  various  species,  from  the  large 
aboma  snake,  which  grows  to  the  lengtli 
of  20  and  30  feet,  to  Uiose  of  the  smallest 
size.  The  woods  of  Guiana  are  filled 
with  every  variety  of  tlie  feathered  spe- 
cies, many  of  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  are  but  imperfecdy  known  to  nat- 
uralists. Those  most  commonly  seen  are 
the  crested  eagle,  a  verj"-  fierce  bird,  and 
very  strong  ;  the  vulture  ;  the  owl ;  the 
black  and  white  butcher-bird  ;  parrots  of 
different  kinds,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
pluma^  ;  the  toucan  ;  the  pelican  ;  the 
tiger-bml ;  herons  of  difterent  kinds  ;  the 
flamingo  ;  the  humminf-bird  of  various 
species  ;  tlie  plover ;  the  woodpecker  ; 
the  mocking-bird.    The  vanqpire  bat  is  also 
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found  in  Guiana,  and  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous rize,  measuring  about  32^  inches 
between  the  tips  of  the  two  wings.  It 
sacks  the  blood  of  men  and  cattle  when 
they  are  fast  asleep.  After  it  is  full,  it 
disgorges  the  blood,  and  begins  to  suck 
msAif  untQ  it  reduces  the  sufferer  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness.  The  riyers  of 
Guiana  abound  with  fish,  many  of  which 
are  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants ;  and, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  insects  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts 
are  produced  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
annoyance  from  this  source  is  inconceiva- 
ble. These  insects  are  fli^  ants,  mos- 
quitoes, cockroaches,  lizards,  jack-fif«n- 
iards,  a  larve  species  of  wasp,  fire-flies, 
centipedes,  &c.  The  native  inhabitants 
of  Guiana  are  continually  recedinff  from 
the  districts  which  are  occupied  ny  the 
EiuropMeans.  They  chiefly  conast  of  the 
following  tribes,  viz.,  the  Ccuribbees,  the 
WorrowS,  the  Accawaws,  the  Arrowauks. 
From  the  earliest  period,  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  Guiana  have  been  exposed  to  dep- 
redations from  fugitive  Negroes,  who,  at 
difier^t  periods,  have  been  driven,  by  the 
crael^  of  their  masteis,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  woods.  At  one  time,  the  colony  was 
threatened  with  destinction  from  these 
bands  of  deserter  slaves.  As  the  Euro- 
pean troops  who  were  sent  against  this 
enemy  generally  fell  a  prey  to  the  climate, 
a  corpB  of  manumitted  Negroes  was  farm- 
ed,  bv  whom  the  slaves  were  pursued 
into  the  woods ;  and  the  colony  has  been 
since  fineed  from  this  sotwce  of  annoyance. 
GuiBERT,  Jaeques-Antoine-Hippolite, 
count  o^  was  boni  at  Montauban  in  1743, 
educated  at  Paris,  and  accompanied  his 
fither  to  Germany,  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  at  the  age  of  13.  In  the  batde 
of  BeUing^usen,  in  1761,  finding  that  the 
ordeiB  which  he  carried  were  render- 
ed unseasonable  by  a  change  of  circum- 
siBiioes,  he  had  the  boldness  to  alter  them, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of 
afifaiis.  In  the  Corsican  war  in  1766,  he 
obtained  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  and  soon 
after,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  chief 
command  of  the  newly-levied  Corsican 
lepon.  He  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  fiteivy  occupations,  and  his  Am  g^- 
nhtdde  TaeHque,  prMdi  (rwiDucoursntr 
rftai  de  la  PoliHque  d  dela  Science  mUi- 
taire  en  Eunpe  (Londmi,  1772),  probably 
written  during  the  German  campeinis, 
attracted  the  more  attention,  as  at  mat 
time  areform  was  going  on  in  almost  all  the 
annies.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  mili- 
tary ptnrposes  throuffh  Germany.  His 
journal,  JwmaliPun  Voyage  en,memagne. 


faU  en  1773,  OuwageposOiume  de  Owbtrt^ 
pMU  par  »a  Veuve,  et  prkidi  tPune  MtHce 
histonque  surla  Viede  PAutettr^par  Tbu- 
longeoHj  auec  Figures  (1803),  was  but  a 
mere  sketch  for  the  authors  use,  but  is 
interestuig  for  its  descriptions  and  anec- 
dotes of  celebrated  men,  especially  of 
Frederic  II,  whose  great  character  Guibert 
passionately  admired.  His  tragedies  have 
not  retained  their  place  upon  the  stage. 
In  1779  appeared  his  Difense  du  Systhnc 
de  Guerre  modeme,,  In  1786,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In 
1787,  he  wrote  his  famous  eulo^  on 
Frederic  II,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  ever  raised  to  the  memory  of 
diis  great  king.  Gulbert's  eulogies,  among 
which  are  one  upon  Thomas,  imd  another 
upon  l'£n)inasBe,  are  among  his  most  fin- 
ished works.  Vigor,  ftncy,  cTeamess,  and  a 
certain  ardessness,  engage  the  reader,  and 
cause  him  to  excuse  many  instances  of 
neffligence.  Guibert  was  a  field-marshal, 
and  member  of  the  council  of  war— an  of- 
fice which  gave  him  much  trouble.  He- 
died  in  179^  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  distinguished  for  ambition  and  for 
activity  of  spuit. 

GnicciARDiNT,  Francis,  a  celebrated 
historian,  was  bom  March  6>  1482,  at  Flor- 
ence, where  his  family  was  of  distin- 
guished rank.  He  obtained  so  great  a 
reputation  as  a  jinist,  that  in  his  23d  vear 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  law,  and,  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  reached  the  lawful 
age,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  rerdinand  the  Catholic,  of 
Spain.  When  Florence  (1512)  had  lost 
her  liberty  thitiugh  the  usurpation  of  tlie 
Medici,  he  entered  the  service  of  that 
famify,  which  soon  availed  themselves  of 
his  talentSb  He  was  invited  by  Leo  X  to 
his  court,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  and  Reggio.  This  office 
he  discharaed  also  under  Adrian  VI,  to 
the  general  satisfaction  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  Clement  VII  (de'  Medici)  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  Guicciardini  was  sent,  as 
luogotenente  of  the  pope,  to  Romagna,  then 
torn  by  the  fhctions  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Gibelines,  and  mfested  by  robbers,  where, 
by  a  severe  and  upright  administration  of 
justice,  he  soon  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranquillity.  He  also  contributed  here  in 
other  ways  to  the  public  good,  by  construct- 
ing roads,  by  erecting  public  buildings,  and 
by  founding  usefuf  institutions.  Having 
been  appointed  Heutenant-^neral  of  the 
pope,  he  defended  Parma  with  great  valor, 
when  besieged  by  the  French  (at  least  he 
savs  SOU!  his  own  history;  An^li,  author 
of'^a  history  of  Parma,  accuses  him,  on  the 
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contraiy,  of  great  eowardicc).  At  a  later 
period,  aAN-  the  death  of  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  Guicciardini  was  invited  by  the 
Florentines  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fiimous  bande  nere ;  but  the 
pope  still  claimed  his  services  for  a  time. 
Having  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Bologna, 
he  returned,  in  spite  of  the  instances  of 
the  holy  father,  to  his  native  city,  where,  in 
1534,  he  began  his  great  worit,  on  the  Histo- 
ly  of  Italy,  which  1^  since  been  repeatedly 
published,  and  has  obtained  for  hrni  great 
reputation.  It  extends  irom  1490  to  1534. 
In  his  retirement  he  was  not  without  in- 
fluence on  state  afiairs,  and  liis  counsels 
often  restrained  the  prodigality  and  the  am- 
bhion  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  who  e»- 
teemed  him  very  highly,  as  did  likewise 
ChariesV,  whose  interests  he  had  promot- 
ed in  his  negotiations  at  Naples,  and  who, 
when  his  courtiers  once  complained  that 
he  preferred  the  Florentines  to  them,  an- 
swered, *^  I  can  make  a  hundred  Spanish 
grandees  in^a  minute,  but  I  cannot  make 
one  Guicciardini  in  a  hundred  years.** 
When  Alessandro  de*  Medici  was  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  relations  (Lorenzino, 
1536),  and  the  Florentines,  under  the  di- 
rection of  cardinal  Cibo,  wished  to  restore 
the  republican  constitution,  Guicciardini 
opposed  it  with  all  his  power,  and  main- 
tained that  to  preserve  the  state  firom  be- 
coming the  prey  of  foreigners  or  of  ftctions, 
the  monarcldcal  form  of  government  ought 
to  be  retained.  His  eloquence  and  the 
force  of  his  ai|;uments  triumphed,  and 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  was  proclaimed  ^^nmd- 
duke  of  Florence.  Guicciardini  died  in 
1540,  and,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
was  buried,  without  pomp,  in  the  church 
Santa  Fehcita  in  Florence.  It  is  related  of 
him,that  his  love  for  study  was  so  great,that, 
like  Leibnitz,  he  often  passed  two  or  three 
da3rs  without  rest  or  food.  One  of  his 
woiks,  which  was  afterwards  trandated 
into  FVench,  his  Advice  on  political  Sub- 
jects, was  published  in  1SS25,  at  Antwerp. 
The  FlorentiDe  J.  B.  AdrianHwho  died 
1579),  in  his  btoria  6/i  tuoi  Teinpt  (new 
edition,  1823),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Guicciar- 
dini, has  ffiven  a  good  narretiye  of  events 
between  1536and  1574.  This  work  was 
first  published  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor in  158a  The  reader  of  Guicciardku 
is  sometimes  offended  by  a  want  of  meth- 
od. A  more  impcHtant  defect,  however, 
is,  that  ins  statements  cannot  always  be 
depended  on  as  derived  fiom  the  best 
sources,  so  that  he  must  be  read  with  cau- 
tion. One  of  the  best  criticisms  on  Guic- 
ciardini ii  contained  in  Leopold  Ranke's 


Zur  BnHkneutrerCk$diiiMidireOter{L^p' 
sic  and  Ber^  1824).  Guicciardini  has 
often  been  called  the  Balian  PobfbmB. 
Of  the  5K)  books  of  his  history,  the  4  last 
are  unfinished,  and  are  to  be  considered 
only  as  rou^h  drafte.  He  is  much  too 
prolix,  and  the  satirist  Boccalini,  in 
his  Raggtta^i  di  Panuuo,  makes  a  Spar- 
tan, who  has  been  condemned  to  read 
Guicciardini  for  having  used  three  words 
when  he  could  have  expressed  his  mean- 
ing in  two,  faint  away  at  the  first  sen- 
tence. Guicciardini  also  wrote  poems. 
In  the  beginnmf^  of  a  poetical  ej^e*  en- 
titled SimlicasBumt  (TRalia  <d  Crigtianu- 
sirno  jRe  Franeuco  Primo,  he  expresses  the 
feeling  so  commonly  exhibited  by  Italian 
writers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dante,  in  re-, 
gard  to  the  distracted  state  of  tlieir  coun- 
tiy.    The  epistle  begins  thus : — 

Aalia  afflUtaf  nuda  e  mi$erandaj 

CV  or  dt?  prineipi  suoi  stanca  si  lagna, 

A  Ttf  FnmcescOf  questa  carta  manda. 

Guides  ;  in  some  armies,  persons  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  the  ground,  who 
serve  in  the  staff,  to  give  the  necessaxy 
infonuation,  and  point  out  the  best  route 
for  an  army.  As  it  is,  however,  impossi- 
ble always  to  have  officers  of  this  kind, 
some  annies  have  geographical  engineers 
attached  to  the  staff,  whose  particu- 
lar sljidies  are  geography  and  topo^- 
phy.  Napoleon  gave  the  name  of  rttufes 
to  his  first  body  of  guards,  formed  after 
he  had  been  cm  the  pouxt  of  being  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner  in  a  castte  oq 
the  Mincio  («ee  his  awn  oeoounf,  LasCases^ 
Mhnoritd,  &c  voL  ii,  p.  3,  ed.  of  1624.) 
GiTiso  Abstiho.  (See  Aretino.) 
GiriDO  Rsin ;  the  most  charming  and 
grac^l  painter  whom  Italy  ever  produc- 
ed. His  ftmily  name  was  Rem,  but  he  is 
always  called  Ckddo,  In  ftct,  many  of 
the  old  masters  are  best  known  by  their 
Christian  names.  He  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1575.  His  fiofaer,  Samuel  Reni, 
an  excellent  musician,  at  first  intended 
that  his  SOB  should  devote  himself  to  mu- 
sic, for  vdiieh  he  siiowedsome  talent;  but 
he  soon  discovered  in  die  boyagrealer  ge- 
nius ftnr  painting,  and  had  him  iostruotod 
by  the  Dutch  artist  IMonysius  Calvaert 
(q.  v.),  who  was  then  in  ni|^  repute  at 
Bolofina.  In  this  cdebraled  school,  Guido 
is  said  to  have  studied  chiefly  the  works 
of  Albert  D(irer.  This  becomes  probable 
if  wc  consider  some  of  lus  earher  works* 
in  which,  particulaily  in  the  drapery,  oc- 
casional resemblance  may  be  traced  to 
the  style  of  Albert  D&rer.  In  the  meaa 
time,  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  at  Bok>gna» 
on  account  of  its  novelty  and  superior 
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taste,  b^gan  to  eclipse  the  fonner,  and 
Guido  joined  it  ia  iiis  IXHh  year.  He 
soon  save  his  teachers  occasnon  to  admire 
his  talisnts,  and  is  even  said  to  have  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  Annibal  Carecci.  Gui- 
do's  desire  to  behold  the  treasures  of  art 
in  Rome,  induced  him  to  visit  that  city, 
with  two  of  his  fellow  students,  Domeni- 
chino  and  Alhani.  There  he  saw  some 
of  the  paintings  of  Caravaggio,  who  was 
gready  admired  for  his  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive (though  often  coaise  and  low) 
manner,  which  Guido  imitated.  His  rep- 
utatioD  soon  mead,  and  cardinal  Bor- 
^lese  employed  him  to  paint  a  crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter  for  the  church  DeUe  Tre 
Fontane.  The  powerful  manner  of  this 
picture,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
period,  which  Guido  did  not,  however, 
long  retain,  increased  his  ftme;  and 
when,  at  the  cardinal's  request  he  com- 
pleted the  Aurora,  so  beautifuliy  engraved 
by  Moi^hen,  the  admiration  was  univer- 
sal. Paul  V,  at  that  time,  employed  htm 
to  CTobellish  a  chapel  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
with  scenes  from  the  Tde  of  the  virgin 
Maiy.  Guido  accomplished  this  work  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  pope,  and  tvas  next 
intrusted  with  the  painting  of  another 
chapel  in  Santa-Maria-Maggiore.  These 
wons  were  followed  by  so  many  orders, 
that  he  was  unable  to  execute  Uiem  all. 
To  this  period  lus  Fortuna,  and  the  por- 
tndtB  of  Sixtus  V  and  cardinal  Spada,  may 
be  assigned.  Guido's  paintings  are  sen- 
eially  considered  as  belonging  to  three 
dtfl^nt  manners  and  peri^.  The  first 
compriseB  those  pictures  which  resemble 
the  maimer  of  the  Caracci,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Caravag»o.  Deep  shades, 
narrow  and  powerfid  ngbts,  strong  color- 
ing, in  short,  an  effort  after  great  effect, 
itiBdnguish  his  works  of  this  first  period. 
The  second  manner  is  completely  oppos- 
ed to  the  first,  and  was  adopted  by  Guido 
himself  as  a  contrast  to  the  works  of  Ca- 
nvaggio,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
controversjr.  Its  principal  features  are 
light  colonng,  litde  shade,  an  agreeable, 
though  oflen  superficial  treatment  of  the 
subject.  It  is  quite  peculiar  to  Guido. 
His  Aurora  forms  the  transition  fiiom  the 
first  to  the  second  style  of  his  paintings. 
A  third  period  commences  at  the  time 
when  Guido  worked  with  too  much  haste 
to  finish  his  pieces,  and  was  more  intent 
upon  the  profits  of  his  labot'  than  upon  its 
fiune.  It  may  >be  distinsuished  by  a 
greeMikii  gray,  and  altogemer  unnatural 
coloring,  and  by  a  general  carelessness 
and  weakness.  This  last  manner  is  par- 
liculariy  rema]kable,in  the  large  standard, 


with  the  patron  ssint  of  Bologna,  aid 
more  or  less  in  a  number  of  other  paint- 
ings of  that  period.  During  the  govern- 
ment of  pope  Urban  VIII,  Qaido  quarrel- 
led with  nis  treasurer,  cardinal  Spinola,  re- 
specting the  price  of  a  picture,  and  re- 
turned to  Bologna.  There  he  had  already 
executed  his  St.  Peter  and  Paul  for  the 
liouse  Zampiere,  and  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  for  the  Dominican  church,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  embeUishing  the  chapvl 
of  the  saint  with  his  pictures,  when  he 
was  called  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with 
honors,  and  received  by  the  pope  himself 
in  the  most  gracious  manner.  But  he 
soon  experienced  new  difSculties,  and  ac- 
cepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Naples.  Be^ 
lieving  himself  unsafe  at  this  place,  on 
account  of  the  hatred  of  the  Neapolitan 
artists  agamst  foreign  painters,  he  returned 
once  m<N«  to  his  native  city,  never  to  quit  it 
asain.  At  Bologna,  he  fiiushed  the  chapel 
above  mentioned,  painted  two  beautiful  jnc- 
tures  for  the  church  Dei  Mendicanti,  an  As- 
cension of  Mary  for  Genoa,  and  a  number 
of  otheis  for  his  native  city  and  other  places, 
paiticulariy  for  Rome.  While  in  Home, 
Guido  had  established  a  school.  In  Bo^ 
logna,  the  number  of  his  pupils  amounted 
to  200.  He  now  worked  mostly  in  haste, 
accustomed  himself  to  an  unfinished,  af- 
fected style,  became  Bei^ligent,  had  many 
things  executed  by  hb  pupils,  and  sold 
them,  after  having  retouched  them,  as  his 
own  works ;  and  all  this  merely  to  satis- 

ghis  unfertunate  passion  for  gambling, 
e  often  sold  his  paintings  at  any  price, 
and  became  involved  in  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, which  were  the  cause  of  his 
death,  in  164S.  If  we  analyze  Guido's 
productions,  we  find  his  drawing  not  al- 
ways correct,  rarely  powerful  and  grand, 
his  attitudes  without  much  selection, 
sometimes  not  even  natural.  Yet  his 
drawing  has  a  grace  peculiar  to  him,  a 
loveliness  consisting  rather  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole,  than  in  the  execution 
of  the  parts.  This  pace  and  loveliness 
are  ofl^  to  be  found  only  in  his  heads. 
His  ideas  are  generally  common,  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  whole  rarely  good ;  hence 
his  larger  works  have  not  a  pleasing  effect, 
and  are  not  so  much  valued  as  his  smaller 
works,  particularly  his  half-lengths,  of 
which  he  painted  a  great  number.  The 
disposition  of  his  drapery  is  generaUy 
ea^  and  beautiful,  but  often  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  piece,  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  represent.  An  elevated,  varied,  dis- 
tinct expression  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
his  works.     For  this  reason,  he  rarely 
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racoeeded  m  adult  male  figurefl^  in  which 
power  and  fimmesB  are  to  lie  represented. 
The  best  are  from  his  early  penod.  But 
Quido's  element  was  the  representing  <yf 
youthful,  and  paiticulaiiy  female  figiuea. 
In  them  he  manifested  his  fine  insdnct 
fix  the  deBcate,  graceful,  charming,  ten- 
der and  lovely.  This  is  shown  particular- 
ly in  his  eyes,  turned  towards  heaven,  in 
his  Madonnas  and  Magdalene.  His  col- 
oring is  rarely  true,  often  fidls  into  yellow- 
ish, greenish  and  ^ver  gray,  yet  is  gener- 
ally agreeaUe,  and  proves  the  very  great 
ease  and  power  with  which  he  managed 
his  pencil,  which,  however,  often  degener* 
atee  into  mannerism.  Guido  not  only  work- 
ed in  relievo,bnt  also  executed  some  statues, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  etchings, 
with  his  own  hand,  which  exhibit  ease 
and  delicacy,  and  are  much  esteemed. 
It  might  almost  be  said,  that  his  dmwing, 
in  these  engravings,  is  more  conect  and 
noble  than  even  in  his  paintings.  Amonf 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  who  remained 
more  or  less  ftithful  to  his  style,  are  ctistin- 
guiahed,  Guido  Congian,8imone  Contari- 
ni  Pesarese,  Francesco  Ricchi,  Andr.  Stre- 
ni,  Giovanni  Sementi,  G.  Bat.  BologninL 

Guixinfz.  (See  AquUttmOj  and  Dqwi- 
meiU.) 

GniONEs,  Joseph  de,  bom  at  Pontoise, 
in  1721,  is  distinguished  for  lus  knomdedgo 
of  the  Oriental  Tanffuages,  which  he  stud- 
ied under  the  celetnated  Stephen  Four- 
mont  He  was  a^^inted  roj^d  interpret- 
er in  1745,  and,  m  1753,  was  chosen  a 
member  <^  the  academy  of  belles-lettres. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  characters;  and, 
comparing  tiiem  with  those  of  the  ancient 
languages,  he  thought  he  liad  discovered 
that  Ihtff  were  a  kind  of  monograms, 
formed  from  three  Phasnician  letleri,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  China  must  have 
been  peopled  by  an  Egyptian  colony. 
The  Ji/urnd  des  SaoanSf  and  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  he  enriched,  during  the 
space  of  35  years,  with  a  great  number 
of  contributions,  which  display  profound 
learning,  great  sagacity,  and  many  new 
views.  At  the  age  ofnear  80,  he  was  reduc- 
ed to  povertjr  by  the  revolution ;  but,  even 
in  this  situation,  he  retained  his  equanimi- 
^,his  disinterestedness  and  his  indepen- 
dence, which  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
ceive Bupp<Ht  from  any  one.  He  died  at 
Paris,  in  1800.  Among  his  numerous 
worics,  the  first  place  belongs  to  his  JEKt- 
toire  QMraU  du  Hmu,  des  Turca,  du 
Mogols  d  des  tsutrta  TakartB  Occidtniaux 
(five  volumes,  4to.}.  Id  this  work,  the 
materials  for  which  he  had  drevm  fix>m 


valuable,  and,  in  part,  untouched- stores  of 
Eastem  knowledge,  to  which  he  had  gain- 
ed access  by  a  profound  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, much  lisfat  is  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  caliphates,  of  the  cnisadea, 
and,general]y,  of  the  Eastern  nations.  Aa 
regards  industry,  he  has  given  us  no  cause 
to  ccanplain;  but  we  often  feel  the  want 
of  a  carefiil  style,  of  a  nice  taste  and  a 
just  discrimination.  The  language  6*6- 
quently  shows  maiioB  of  neglecL  A  bet- 
ter taste  would  have  given  a  more  power- 
fill  translation  of  the  peculiar  Oriental 
expressions.  He  needed  a  more  phik>- 
sophic  mind  to  understand  ftdly  the  poe- 
try of  the  East,  to  lay  open  the  causes  of 
events,  to  point  out  the  most  striking  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  has  often  slightly 
passed  over.  De  Guignes,]ike  Herbelot, 
drew  fitnn  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts, and,  like  him,  often  fiills  into  rep- 
etitions and  sometimes  contradictioDs. 
His  Mimmart  dan»  Uqud  onprowe  que  les 
Ckmois  mmt  une  Cotonie  EgjffAiame  is  of 
value.  TrandationB  of  the  CSbotc 
(by  fiither  Gaufail),  one  of  the  sa- 
books  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Military  Art  among  the  Chinese  (by  Arny- 
ot),  were  revised  and  pubGahed  by  De 
Guignes,  besides  other  pieces,  and  S3  pa- 
pers in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and 
contributions  to  the  MUees  H  ExtndU  dt 
la  BibUothique  royole.  His  son  Christian, 
bom  in  1759,  was  likewise  skilied  in  the 
Chinese  language  and  literature,  and 
wrote  several  diasertations  upon  them. 
His  Chinese  dictionary,  with  the  definitions 
in  French  and  Latin,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
typography,  and  is  generally  esteoned. 

Guild;  a  society,  fintemity,  or  com- 
pany, associated  for  carrying  on  com- 
merce, or  some  particular  tnde.  The 
merehant  guilds  of  our  ancestors  answer 
to  our  mcNdem  corporations.  The  socie- 
ties of  tradesmen,  exclusively  authorized 
to  practise  their  art,  end  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  constitution,  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  middle  ages.  Few 
institutions  show  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation ID  a  stronger  light  than  that  of 
guilds,  from  the  met  rude  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  labor,  its  division,  the  establish- 
ment of  corporations,  the  corruption  of 
these  b^  privileges,  which  are  m  some 
cases  highly  abmird,  down  to  their  total 
abolition,  and  the  restonifion  of  liberty  to 
human  industry.  Though  the  division  of 
labor  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  yet 
the  division  of  the  people  by  occupations 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  political 
institutions  of  which  history  makes  men- 
tion.   These  divisions  by  occupations  or 
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(q.  T.)^  fleneimll^  took  thtfir  rise,  how- 
ever, mra  a  iufierenoe  of  national  origuiyas 
with tbeEgyptiana, Indiana, &c.  TheRo- 
mans  had  various  meehanical  fiatemitiea 
(coBegia  et  corpora  op^icmn)  which  might 
oe  con^Mired  to  modem  guilds,  as  they 
had  the  right  to  enact  by-laws.  In  the 
later  times  of  the  republic,  these  societies 
not  unfirequently  appeared  as  political 
parties;  and,  on  this  account,  their  ii^u- 
ence  was  restrained,  and  they  were  paitly 
abolished  afler  the  establishment  of  the 
monazchy.  In  Italy,  the  cradle  of  the 
elasB  of  free  citizens  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  particularly  in  the  Lombard  cities, 
those  Goimecting  links  between  the  an- 
cient and  modem  civilization,  some  re- 
mains of  these  Roman  institutiona,  or  rec- 
oileetions  of  them,  probably  contributed 
to  revive  the  guilds,  which  naturally  pre- 
sented themselves  as  an  excellent  means 
of  suppofting  the  citizens  against  the  no- 
bility, by  unithig  them  into  powerful  bod- 
ies. With  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  cities,  which  became  the  seats  of 
industry,  and  with  tiie  establishment  of 
their  constitutions,  begins  also  the  exfien- 
aioQ  of  guUds.  The  chief  reason  that 
mechanical  industry  was  freely  developed 
in  the  middle  ages,  at  the  same  time 
with  agricultural,  which  had  been  ex- 
clusively cultivated  by  the  Oreeks  and 
Romans,  was  the  independence  which  the 
mechanics  acquired  with  the  mvirth  of 
municipal  and  civil  liberty.  Mechanical 
industry  has  always  been  essentially  of  a 
denoocratic  character^  and  would  never 
have  flourished  under  the  feudal  system. 
It  is  not  possible  now  to  give  the  exact 
date  of  the  oriipn  of  these  societies  in 
Upper  Italy.  iSaces  of  them  are  found 
in  the  10th  century.  Thus,  in  Milan,  we 
find  the  mechanics  united  under  the 
nsme  crtdenHa.  It  is  certain  that  small 
societies  of  mechanics  existed  as  eariy  as 
the  IStli  century,  which  appear,  in  the 
ibOowiiig  ceiitury,  to  have  oeen  in  the 

We  even  meet  with  abuses  in  these  bod- 
ies as  eariy  as  this  period ;  and,  several  cen- 
turies later,  the  guilds  became  the  subject 
of  bitter  and  just  c<Hariplaint,  particularly 
thoee  in  German]^ «  When  the  advantages 
of  these  associations  became  known  and 
feh,  they  rapidly  increased;  and, in  the 
stn^gles  of  the  citizens  and  the  nobility, 
the  principal  reastance  against  the  latter 
was  made  by  the  corporations.  As  soon 
as  the  citizens  acquired  an  influence  on 
the  administration,  die  guilds  became  the 
baaia  of  the  mumcmal  constitutions,  and 
eraiy  one,  who  vrisbed  to  participate  in 


the  municipal  govemmKtt,  was  oblund'to 
become  the  member  of  a  guild.  &»Bee 
we  find  so  often  distinguished  pe^le  be- 
longing to  a  dasB  of  mechanics,  ofwhose 
occupation  they  probably  did  not  know  any 
thing.  This  mixture  ofsodal  and  political 
character,  as  well  as  the  insignifiGance  of 
the  individual,  considered  merely  as  such, 
is  a  natural  consequ^ice  of  the  rti^ness 
of  the  period.  Just  principles  are  the 
work  of  time.  It  is  only  by  slow  deoees 
that  the  true  is  separated  finom  the  felse, 
the  essential  finm  the  unessential  Politi- 
cal, like  religious  and  scientific  principles, 
are  at  first  always  vague  and  incoherent 
Men  must  have  long  e^qperieoce  of  the 
concrete  before  they  farm  just  notions  of 
the  abstract  Thus  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  political  n^ta 
were  considered  as  arising  fifom  roecial 
privileges.  All  that  men  eiQoyed  was 
looked  upcm  as  a  gift  fimn  the  lord  para- 
mount In  fiict,  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
man,  as  an  individual,  has  been  developed 
only  in  very  recent  times.  Even  the  an- 
cient republics  had  no  just  conception  of 
it  In  Germany,  the  esUibhshment  of 
guilds  was  also  intinuttely  connected  with 
that  of  the  constitutions  of  the  cities,  (q.  v.) 
The  latter  were  different  according  as  the 
ancient  Roman,  or  the  old  German  organ- 
ization of  the  community  prevailed ;  the 
relations  among  the  mechuiics  were  also 
very  differrat  The  mechanical  arts 
were  at  first  chiefly  practised  bv  the  vil- 
leins ;  and,  even  in  tne  time  of  Charle- 
magne, they  appear  to  have  been  pursued 
on  the  estates  of  the  feudal  lords,  by  the 
bondsmen,  as  is  still  the  case  on  the  great 
possessions  of  Russian  noblemen.  Com- 
merce could  not,  however,  be  carried  on  by 
bondsmen  (in  Rusna  they  are  permitted  to 
trade).  Although  there  earlv  existed  five 
mechanics,  yet  they  were  also  under  the 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal 
lord,  before  the  privileges  of  the  cities 
were  acknowledged,  except  in  cities  of 
Roman  orisin  (for  instance,  Cologne). 
These  privikges  early  secured  to  them, 
as  a  distinct  cuss  of  vassals,  a  sort  of  or- 
ganization under  the  direction  of  the 
masters  of  each  trade,  as  appears  fit)m  the 
oldest  law  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  me  15th  century ;  and 
out  of  this  the  ffuilds  in  Germany  may 
have  originated.  (See  Ekhhom^s  Deutsche 
StaaU-  wnd  BechUguekichie^  vol  ii ;  and 
his  JVeaHfc  on  ike  Ongm  of  Hu  ConditU' 
Uona  of  German  Cities^  in  the  ZeUschri/l 
flirGe$(hickaiehe  Rechiswiuenahdufi,  vol  i. 
No.  2,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  2 ;  and  Hiuhnarm's 
GesckidUe  des   Ursprunga  der  Sl&dU  in 
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DeuUMmd.)  The  full  developement  of 
the  guilds  iu  Gennapy  fiills  in  the  last 
half  of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  the  oldest 
examples  are  thoee  of  the  cloth-shearefs 
and  retailers  in  Hambul:^  (H^)*  the  dra- 
pere  (1153)  and  ^oemakers  in  Magde- 
buiv  ( 1157),  But  they  possessed  no  politi- 
cal importance  in  Germany  before  the  Idth 
centuiy,  when  a  struggle  arose  between 
diem  (the  laboring  dasees)  and  the  citizens 
belonging  to  ancient  famihes,  the  civic  oris- 
'  tocracy.  The  guilds  were  victorious,  and 
became  so  powerful,  that  even  persons  of 
''free  occupations"  joined  these  associa- 
tions, as  the  allodial  possessors  of  land 
sometimes  placed  themselves  under  feudal 
lords.  The  corporations  of  merchants  and 
mechanks  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  their  privileges  and  monopolies, 
whilst  die  countiy  people  sufiered  by  be- 
ing made,  in  many  respects,  the  skives  of 
the  guilds.  Particular  branches  of  indus- 
try were  often  subject  to  restrictions  in 
fi&vor  of  the  guilds,  which  were  sometimes 
of  a  most  offensive  nature.  The  guilds 
became  insupportable  aristocracies,  some- 
times allowing  onW  a  certain  number  of 
master  mechimics  m  the  place,  and  sel- 
dom admitting  an^  one  into  their  associa- 
tions except  favontes  of  the  masters.  The 
examinations  for  the  admission  of  a  jour- 
neyman to  the  rank  of  a  master  were 
used  as  means  of  extorting  money,  and 
^vere  often  combined  with  the  most  ab- 
surd humiliations.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, there  were  from  four  to  five  differ- 
ent guilds  of  smiths,  which  did  not  allow 
each  other  the  use  of  certain  tools.  The 
ffuilds  are  now  abolished  in  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Germany ;  and  yet  many 
persons  wish  to  restore  the  ancient  order 
of  thin^is,  as  a  support  of  aristocrotical 
distinctions,  and  as  tending  to  repress  that 
free  exercise  of  industiy  which  is  so  &- 
vorable  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  Attempts  were  made  to  check  the 
insolence  of  the  ffuilds  by  laws  of  die 
empire,  as  in  1731,  out  without  success.  In 
France,  the  guilds  also  originated  with 
the  increasing  importance  of  cities,  and 
became  general  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX ; 
but  they  became  subject  to  ^uses,  as  in 
Germany,  and  were  abolished  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Their  restoration  was 
also  desired  by  those  who  vrished  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons.  In  Enj^land,  the 
societies  of  mechanics  are  important 
principally  in  a  political  respect,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  connexion  with  the  demo- 
cratic element  of  the  constitution.  These 
societies  originated  in  England,  as  on  the 
continent,  at  die  time  of  the  developemmt 


of  the  importance  of  the  cities.  In  the 
towns  where  they  still  exist,  they  have  an 
important  influence  in  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  in  the  municipal  admin- 
istraticm.  Therights  of  a ''freeman,"  with 
which  is  associated  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  the  cities  or  borougpbs,  are  often  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  these  societies,  of 
which  the  membership  is  obtained  by 
serving  an  apprenticeship,  or  by  purchase. 
As  the  principal  privilege  of  these  socie- 
ties consists  m  this  right  of  voting,  per- 
sons not  mechanics  are  fi«quendy  admit- 
ted members,  to  jrive  them  this  privilege. 
These  guilds,  in  England,  have  no  right  to 
prevent  any  man  from  exercising  what 
trade  he  pleases.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  exercise  of  trades  is  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  requiring  seven  years*  appren- 
ticeship. This  the  courts  have  held  to 
extend  to  such  trades  only  as  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
statute;  and  they  consider  seven  years' 
labor,  either  as  master  or  apprentice,  as 
an  apprenticeship. 

Guilder.    (See  Coins.) 

Guildhall  ;  the  city  hall  of  London. 
It  was  first  built  in  1411,  but  almost  entire- 
ly coiiFiimed  in  the  great  fire.  In  1669,  it 
was  rebuilt  The  firont  vras  not  erected  until 
1789.  The  most  remarkable  room  of  diis 
edifice  is  the  ha]l,153  feet  long,  48  broad,and 
55  high,  capable  of  containing  from  6000  to 
7000  persons,  and  used  for  city  feasts,  the 
election  of  membera  of  paiiiament  and 
city  officers,  and  for  all  public  meetuigs 
of  the  livery  and  fi^eemen.  Monuments, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  to  die 
memory  of  lord  Nelson,  William  Pitt 
eari  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt  his  son, 
and  Beckfbrd,  lord  mayor  in  1763  and 
1770,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  his  maj- 
esty George  III  is  engraved  beneath,  or- 
nament this  halL  In  another  room,  that 
of  the  common  council,  is  a  coUection  of 
pictures,  some  of  great  merit;  among 
others,  Copley's  Destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish and  French  Flotilla  before  Gibraltar, 
and  T^nmy  portraits  of  distmguished  per- 
sons. The  dinner  which  was  given  here, 
in  1815,  by  the  city  of  London,  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander  of  Russia  and  other 
monarchs,  cost  £20,000. 

Guilford  ;  a  post-town  and  seaport  in 
New  Haven  county,  Connecticut,  on 
Long  Island  sound ;  15  miles  east  New 
Haven,  96  miles  south  Hartford ;  Ion.  72^ 
42^  W.;  lat  41°  17'  N.;  population,  in 
1820, 4131.  (For  the  population  m  1830, 
see  U,  States.)  It  comprises  four  perish- 
es, and  contams  seven  houses  of  public 
wcNTship.    It  has  two  harbors,  and  carries 
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on  conaderabje  tnde^  dudfy  with  New 
York.  SboemakiDg  is  a  conmdenible 
bmineaes  and  ]ai)ge  quantitiee  of  oyBtera 
are  obtained  here.  The  borough  was  in- 
corpoiated  in  1815,  and  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated about  two  miles  {h>m  tlie  harbor. 
The  Indian  name  of  GuiUbid  was  Mt- 
nunkatuck, 

GciLJLEMiNOT,  Armaud  Charles,  coimt, 
lieutenant-general,  created  (leer  of  France 
October,  1823,  was  bom  in  the  Bek^c 
provinces,  in  1774,  and  received  a  careful 
education.  During  the  insurrection  of 
Brebant  against  Austria,  in  1790,  he 
fbu^t  in  die  ranks  of  the  patriots.  On 
then-  subjection  by  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  received  a  place  in  the  staff  of 
geneml  Dumouriez.  Beinff  imprisoned 
in  Lille,  after  the  defection  of  this  general, 
he  escaped  by  flight,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army. 
He  was  soon  received  into  the  stafl*  of 
general  Moreau,  to  whom  he  remained 
gratefully  attached,  even  in  his  misfbr- 
tunes.  In  the  year  1805,  Napoleon  em- 
ployed him  in  the  army  in  Gennany,  and, 
in  1806,  uipointed  bun  his  aid-de-camp. 
In  1806,  he  served  in  Spain,  as  chief  of 
the  stafT  of  marshal  Bessif^res,  and  after  tlie 
victoiy  at  Medina  del  Rio-Secco,  was  made 
seneial  of  brigade,  and  an  officer  of  the 
^gion  of  honor.  In  1809,  he  wos  em- 
ployed by  Napoleon  on  a  mission  to  the 
Persian  courL  He  remained  some  time 
in  the  East,  and  several  months  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  received  the  Turkish  or- 
der of  the  crescent  and  the  Persian  onler 
of  the  Sim.  In  the  compaips  of  1812 
and  1813,  he  distinguished  hmiself  in  tlie 
battles  of  the  Moskwa,  of  Liitzen  and  Baut- 
zen. He  rendered  essential  senice  by  re- 
pelling the  attack  of  the  Swedes  upon 
bessau  (September  28, 1813),  and,  in  con- 
sequence, was  promoted  by  Napoleon  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Afler 
the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII  named  him 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
gave  him  the  cross  of  St  Louis;  he  also 
appointed  him,  at  the  return  of  Napoleon 
mm  Elbe,  chief  of  the  general  staff  in 
the  army  which  the  duke  of  Bern  was  to 
ciMDcnand.  He  held  the  same  rank  in  the 
array  which,  in  June,  1815,  was  aasem- 
I  Med  under  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  he 

'  ngned,  in  the  name  of  marshal  Davoust, 

the  capitulation  of  that  city.  Ho  was  af- 
terwards appointed  director  of  the  topo- 
graphical military  bureau  in  the  ministiy 
^  of  war;  and,  in  1816  and  1817,  in  con- 
f  junction  with  the  commissionerB  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  settled  the  boundary 
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line  between  France  and  Switzeriand,  aa 
was  stipulated  by  the  trniQr  of  1815.  In 
the  war  with  Spain,  in  182^  general  Guil- 
leminot  received  the  important  poet  of 
major-general  in  the  French  army,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Mme,  but  against  the  will  of  the  duke  of 
Belluno,  then  minister  of  war,  who  desir- 
ed the  place  for  himself.  In  this  capacity, 
he  directed  the  whcde  campaign,  from 
April  7  to  the  liberation  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand (October  1,  1823),  who  rewarded 
him  with  his  order.  Guilieminot  then 
distributed  the  French  armv  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  fortresses,  concluded  a  contract 
with  the  Spanish  government  for  its  sup- 
ply, &c.,  and  returned,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  to  Paris,  where  an  embassy  to 
Constantiiiq>le  was  given  him.  General 
Guilieminot,  by  his  nroclamation,  dated 
Andujar  (August  8,  lo23),  which  was  in- 
tended to  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  the  constitutionalists  by  the  Span- 
idi  royalists,  had  rendered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  absoludsts.  The  duke  of  An- 
ffouldme,  however,  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence in  him ;  for  GiuUeminot,  as  major- 
Seneral,  had  executed,  with  great  pni- 
ence,  the  plan  of  reducing  Spain  by 
moderation,  of  restraining  the  political 
fanaticism  of  the  soldiers  of  the  faitli  and 
of  the  people ;  and,  by  a  liberal  policy, 
inducing  the  Spanish  leaders,  Morillo  and 
Ballesteros,  ana  the  commanders  of  the 
castles,  to  capitulate,  and  the  members  of 
the  cortea  to  disagree ;  and  had  happily  at- 
tained the  object  of  the  six  months'  cam- 
paign, the  taking  of  Cadiz.  In  1826,  be 
was  permitted  to  return  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Paris,  to  defend  himself  before 
the  house  of  peers,  in  the  trial  of  Ouvrard, 
relative  to  die  contracts  for  supplying  the 
French  army  in  Spain.  Bcmg  acquitted 
of  any  blame  in  the  affiiir,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  in  Augtist  of  the  same 
year.  General  Guilieminot  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  of  the  French  officers,  and 
we  may  expect  from  him  a  history  of  the 
late  wars.  (For  his  conduct  in  the  affaire 
of  Greece,  see  Greece. ) 

GuiLLOTiN,  Joseph  Ignatius,  a  French 
physician,  wqs  born  at  Saintee,  in  1738. 
He  was  at  first  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  m 
the  Irish  college  at  Bordeaux,  but  after- 
words stndied  medicine,  and  lived  in  Par- 
is, lie  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  the  pretended  cures 
of  Mesmer,  which  he  contributed  much 
to  discredit.  A  pamphlet  (in  1788J  on 
some  abuses  in  tlie  administration,  gamed 
liim  ^at  popularity,  and  caused  his  elec- 
tion mto  tno  national  convention.    Here 
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he  was  principally  occupied  with  intro- 
ducing a  better  organization  of  the  medi- 
cal deportment  A  machine,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  uaed  for  the  purpose 
of  capital  punishment,  was  called,  from 
him,  the  gwUloHne,{<\,y,)  He  narrowly 
escaped  simering  himselt  by  this  instru- 
ment. He  died  in  1814,  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  much  esteemed  as  a  physician. 

Guillotine.  This  instrument  has 
been  erroneously  called  an  invention  of 
GuiUotin,  a  physician  at  Paris,  durins  the 
French  revolution,  concerning  wnose 
character  very  false  notions  nave  also 
been  entertained.  (Su  ike  preceding  arti- 
de,)  A  similar  instrument,  called  man- 
noto,  was  used  in  Italy  for  beheading 
criminals  of  noble  binh.  The  motden, 
formerly  used  in  Scodand,  was  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle.  The  con^ 
vention  ha\dn2  determined,  on  die  propo- 
sition of  Guillotin,  to  substitute  decapita- 
tion for  banging,  as  being  less  ignomin- 
ious for  the  family  of  the  person  ej^ecut- 
ed,  the  guillotine  was  adopted,  also  on 
his  proposition,  as  bemg  the  least  painful 
mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment.  It 
was  erected  in  the  place  de  Grhe,  and  the 
first  criminal  suffered  by  it  April  25, 1792. 
Portable  guillotines,  mode  of  iron,  were 
afterwards  constructed.  They  were  car- 
ried from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  sick  persons.  Tliis  machine 
consists  of  two  upright  pillars,  in  the 
grooves  of  which  a  mass  of^iron,  sharpen- 
ed at  the  lower  extremity,  is  made  to 
move  by  cords.  Being  raised  to  a  certain 
height,  it  hWs,  and  at  once  severs  the  head 
of  Uie  criminal  (who  is  laid  upon  a  hori- 
zontal scafibkUng]  from  his  body.  It  is 
much  surer  than  tne  sword  or  axe,  which 
is  sometimes  used  for  decapitation,  and 
of  which  we  read,  in  many  instances,  that 
several  blows  Iiuve  been  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  tlie  sufferer.  In  the 
rei^  of  terror,  it  was  called  notre  tres 
Sannte-GuiUoHne  by  the  most  ^nolent  po- 
litical fanatics.  It  is  still  the  common  in- 
strument of  capital  punishment  in  France. 

Guinea  ;  a  name  which  modem  Euro- 
peans have  apphed  to  a  lai*ge  extent  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  the 
limits  are  not  very  definite.  The  Euro- 
pean geographers,  however,  seem  now  to 
have  agreed  in  fixing,  as  the  boundaries  of 
Guinea,  the  Rio  Mesurado  and  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Benin,  comprehending  a 
space  of  about  13  degrees  of  longitude. 
This  large  territory  is  usually  divid^  into 
four  portions,  called  the  Grain  coast,  the 
Ivory  coasiy  the  Gold  coaaty  and  the  iSZoce 
coast.     The  Grain  coast,  called  also  the 


Mak^uMOf  or  Ptpper  coasts  extendi  from 
the  Mesurado  to  the  villure  of  Growa, 
about  ten  miles  beyond  cape  Palmas.  The 
aromatic  plant  from  which  this  coast  de- 
rives its  name,  appeared,  when  Europeans 
first  landed  on  this  coast,  a  delicious  luxu- 
rv.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  becr.me 
familiar  with  the  more  delicate  and  exqui- 
site aromatica  of  the  East,  this  coarser  one 
fell  into  disrepute ;  and  as  this  coast  af- 
forded neither  gold  nor  iv(»ry,  and  was  not 
fiivorable  for  procuring  slaves,  it  has  been 
comparatively  little  frequented.  About 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  cape  Palmas  com- 
mences what  by  European  navigators  is 
termed  the  hory  coast.  This  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  great  quantity  of  ivoiy,  or 
elephants*  teeth,  which  is  brought  finom  the 
interior  countries.  Gold  is  also  tolerably 
plentiful.  Although  the  Ivory  coast  is  th us 
tolerably  supplied  with  materials  of  trade, 
it  has  never  been  veiy  extensively  fi^- 
quented.  The  Ivory  coast  is  populous 
and  thickly  set  with  villages,  but  does  not 
contain  any  town  of  much  consideration. 
It  reaches  to  cape  ApoUonia.  The  Gold 
coast  extends  from  cape  Apollonia  to  the 
Rio  Volta,  which  separates  it  fix>m  the 
Slave  coast  Of  all  parts  of  Guinea,  and* 
indeed,  of  the  African  coast,  it  is  the  one 
where  European  settiements  and  trade 
have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
It  has  been  frequented  at  dififerent  times 
bv  the  Portuguese,  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
Iiutch  and  British.  Britain  has  now  a 
more  extensive  footing  upon  this  coast 
than  any  other  nation.  She  maintains  a 
range  of  forts,  the  expense  of  which  is 
defrayed  by  the  African  company,  out  of 
a  grant  of  £23,000  per  annum,  made  by 
government  for  that  purpose  ;  but  the 
trade  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  nation.  Although  the  Gold 
coast  is  situated  almost  immediately  under 
the  line,  the  tbennometcr  luis  scarcely 
been  known  to  rise  above  93  degrees,  and 
tiie  common  heat  of  midsummer  is  only 
from  85  to  90.  The  country,  fiiom  the 
sea,  appears  like  an  immense  forest,  parts 
only  or  which  are  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation.  High  lands  arc  seen 
in  various  directions,  crowned  with  lofly 
trees  and  thick  underwood ;  the  soil  along 
the  coast  varies  fix>m  a  light,  sandv  and 
pBvelly  texture  to  a  fine  black  mould  and 
foamy  clay.  As  we  advance  into  tlie 
iiiterior,  it  sensibly  improves,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  firom  tho 
shore,  becomes  rich  in  the  extreme,  and 
fit  for  any  species  of  cultivation.  The 
natives  inhabiting  the  Gold  coast  present  a 
considerable  variety.  The  most  prominent 
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pbceiBlMlclbytlieFantMfl.  OflMeywm» 
another  power,  beftm  afanost  unknown  to 
EnropcMoiB,  hat  occupiad  a  oonapicuoua 
place.  ThiaiflAaiiMiteeftheaovereignof 
which  has  wviged  repeated  and  aucceaaful 
wanagahMttheFMiteea.  OapeCoaatCaatle 
is  the  Gspilal  of  the  BrWflh  aettlements  on  the 
Gold  coeat;  and  fotta  ara  also  maintained 
at  Acra,  Dizeove,  Soecondee,  Commendo 
and  Anamaboe.  That  at  Winnebah  haa 
beeik  fiiven  up.  The  Skve  coaat  extenda 
from  the  Rio  votea  to  the  bay  and  river  of 
La^^OB,  which  aepomte  it  from  Benin.  Of 
all  the  partaof  native  Africa  yet  explored 
fay  EnropnaiW)  thia  ia  the  one  where  culti- 
Tation  and  the  ana  have  been  carried  to  the 
greateac  petftct&on.  The  countiy  here 
waa  In  a  moat  flouriahing  and  proeperoua 
atata,  when  h  leoeived  a  fatal  blow,  about 
the  middle  of  kat  century,  by  the  Invaaion 
of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who,  having  con- 
quered it,  reduced  the  principal  towna  to 
aahea,  and  maaaacrad  a  great  proportion 
of  the  population.  This  coaat  haa  aince 
coDtmiied  to  form  part  of  the  territoiy  of 
Dahomey,  and  la  pnremed  by  a  viceroy, 
who  reaidea  at  Qnwhee ;  but,  under  tlua 
feroeioiia  and  military  tyranny,  it  haa  never 
reoovered  ita  ancient  wealth  and  proa- 
perity. 

GKifinA;  an  Enghrii  gold  coin,  worth 
31  ahllMngi  aterimg.  Guineaa  were  first 
coined,  m  the  reign  of  Charlea  II  (1663), 
of  moid  which  the  EngliA  procured  from 
GuHMB)  and  hence  the  name.  Till  1718, 
they  were  of  the  value  of  30  ahillinga  ater- 
ling.    (9eeGom.) 

GtmocA  Cl€»tb,  Mariners  give  the 
name  of  Gninea  to  a  much  greater  extent 
of  the  AiHcan  eoaat  than  ia  recogniaed  by 
geography ;  and,  in  commerce,  aeveral 
artidaa  made  for  the  African  trade  are 
caHed  by  thia  name.  Guinea  cloth  ia  a 
lund  of  ealioe^  caicahted  for  the  African 
mnket,  when  it  la  an  important  article  ci 
baner.   There  are  alao  Guinea  knive8,&c. 

OumBA  PEppsft.  {Bee  Onfeimt  Pepper.) 

GtTuntA  Pie  [ooois  oobmfo).  Thia  well 
known  little  aumal  ia  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  ia  now  domeaticated  both 
in  Europe  and  tbia  country.  Aa  writarB 
make  but  little  mentioti  of  ita  halntB  and 
maanera  in  a  wild  atate,  moat  that  ia 
known  respecting  it  haa  been  derived  from 
oboervationa  on  tbe  domeaticated  animaL 
It  is  a  reatleaa,  grunting  litde  quadruped, 
aeldom  remaining  quiet  more  than  a  few 
mlniiiea.  It  foeda  on  bread,  grain,  ftuh  or 
weigtitMaif  giving  a  decided  oreierence  to 
pandey.  It  broMla  when  only  3  montha 
old,  aind  generally  bringa  forth  every  3 
montha,  having  from  4  to  13  young  onee 


at  a  time;  hence  the  produce  of  a  angle 
pairmightbeathouaandintheyear.  From 
their  beinc  ao  prolific,  they  would  become 
innumerable,  were  not  vast  numbers  of  the 
young  eaten  bv  cats,  killed  by  the  malea, 
or  deatroyed  by  other  meana.  Aa  they 
are  very  tender,  multitudea  periah  firom 
cold  and  moiature.  In  the  apace  of  13 
hours  after  birth,  the  young  are  able  to 
run  about.  In  their  habita,  they  are  ao 
extreme^  cleanly,  that  if  the  young,  by 
any  accident,  are  dirtied,  the  female  takea 
aucb  a  dialike  to  them  aa  never  to  aufl^ 
them  to  approach  her.  The  principal 
emptoymentof  the  male  and  female  aeema 
to  conaiat  in  amoothing  each  otherVi  hur, 
winch  being  performed,  they  turn  their 
attention  to  the  young,  whoae  hair  they 
take  particular  care  to  keep  unruffled, 
biting  them  if  they  prove  refractory.  Their 
aleep  is  ahort,  but  fiiequent ;  they  eat  rap- 
idly, like  the  rabbit,  a  little  at  a  time,  but 
often.  They  repoae  fiat  on  their  belly, 
and,  like  the  dog,  turn  round  aeveral  timea 
before  they  lie  downJ  Their  manner  of 
fighting  is  very  singular,  and  rapears  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  One  of  them  seizes 
the  neck  of  bis  antagonist  with  its  teeth, 
and  attempts  to  tear  the  hair  fitim  it ;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  other  tuma  hia  tail  to 
the  enemy,  kicks  up  like  a  horse,  and,  by 
veay  of  retaliation,  acratchea  the  aidea  of  hia 
opponent  with  his  hind  feet  Their  skii» 
are  acareely  of  any  value,  and  their  fleah, 
though  edible,  ia  not  aavoiy.  fiufibn 
obeervea  of  them,  ''By  nature  they  are 
gentle  and  tame;  thejr  do  no  miachie^ 
but  they  are  equally  mcapable  of  good, 
for  they  never  form  any  attachmenta : 
mild  by  conatitution ;  docile  through 
weakness ;  almost  insensible  to  eveiy  dis- 
ject, they  have  the  appearance  of  livins[ 
machines,  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation  and  of  representing  a  species.** 
GciscARD,  Robert,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  a  son  of  tbe  celebrated  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,  was  bora  in  1015.  Haute- 
ville  had  many  sons,  and  his  estate  in 
Normandy  waa  amalL  Thia  mduced  his 
three  ekleat  aona,  ViTllliam  the  honarma 
(Bnw-<2e/cr»)»  Daaobert  and  Humphrey 
to  go  to  Italy  and  offer  their  aeryicea  to 
the  Italian  princes,  then  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars.  Fortune,  courage  and  cun- 
ning enabled  William  the  IronarnB,  who 
knew  bow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vreaknesB  of  the  Italian  princea,  to  get 
poaaeasion  of  Apulia.  Robert  Guiacard, 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  grown  up, 
burned  witii  the  deare  of  sharing  the 
splendid  fortune  of  his  brother  m  Italy. 
A  little  band  of  adventureis  waa  aoon 
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found,  in  those  timefl,  so  prone  to  adven- 
turous enterprisesy  who  were  ready  to 
follow  him  in  the  expectation  of  a  rich 
booty.  Robert,  who  was  no  ways  in- 
ferior in  courage  to  his  brothera,  soon 
distinffuisbed  lumself  in  many  battles; 
and  the  soldiers,  moved  by  his  exploits, 
unanimously  proclaimed  biro,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Humphrey,  count  of 
Apulia — a  dignity  which  he  accepted 
without  hesitation,  although  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rights  of  his  brother's  chil- 
dren. He  then  conquered  Calabria,  in 
the  possession  of  wnich  he  was  con- 
firmed by  pope  Nicholas  II,  although  that 
pontiff  had  not  long  before  exconunu- 
nicated  him  for  his  outrages.  Robert, 
grateful  ibr  this  fiivor,  bound  himself  to 
pay  to  the  holy  see  an  annual  sum ; 
and  fix>m  this  the  feudal  claims  of  the 
papal  see  on  Naples,  which  exist  to  this 
day,  are  derived.  In  ApuUa  itself^  Guis- 
card  ruled  with  absolute  power.  This 
country  had,  till  his  reign,  preserved  a 
numb^  of  privileges,  and  some  fiimis 
of  a  constitution ;  but  scarcely  was  he  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  when  he  destroyed 
them ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  discon- 
tents and  conspiracies  among  the  nobil- 
ity, who,  at  that  time,  were  alone  in  pos- 
session of  any  rights.  Robert  punisbed 
many  of  these  with  dealh,  and  reduced 
the  others  to  submission.  He  now  began 
to  think  of  conquering  Sicily,  the  inves- 
titure of  which  the  pope  had  already 
promised  him.  He  sent,  therefore,  h& 
youngest  lNX>ther,  Roger,  whose  valor  had 
already  been  dis^yed  in  many  battles, 
at  the  head  of  900  resolute  vrarriors,  to 
take  possession  of  this  island.  Roger 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Mes- 
sina, with  this  small  band,  in  1060.  In 
the  following  year,  the  two  brothers 
united  conquered  the  Saracens  on  the 
plains  of  Enna;  but  the  misunderstand- 
mg  which  broke  out  between  the  victors, 
prevented  them  fh>m  deriving  all  the 
advanta^  which  mi|^t  have  resulted 
from  this  victory.  Guiscard  had  prom- 
ised Roger  the  half  of  Cabtbria,  in  case 
his  exi^ition  to  Sicily  should  prove 
successful ;  but  he  was  now  unwilbi^to 
allow  him  more  than  two  cities.  The 
complaints  of  Roger  irritated  his  brother, 
who  deteimined  to  imprison  him.  But 
the  soldiers  of  the  former  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  person  of  Robert 
himself  and  Roger  was  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
success.  Guiscard,  touched  with  this 
generositv,  was  reconciled  to  his  brother, 
and  fulfilled  his  promise.     Roger  now 


conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  die  iaiand, 
and  became  the  fint  count  of  Sici- 
ly. Ghiiscanl,  in  the  mean  time^  be- 
sieged all  those  cities  in  Lower  Italy 
wluch,  as  yet,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  Some  of  these  detained  him 
ak>ngtime;  as,  for  instance,  Salenio  and 
Bari,  before  the  latter  of  which  places 
Guiscard  was  encamped  for  four  years, 
and  endured  all  the  violence  of  the 
weather  and  the  dangen  of  the  war,  In  a 
miserable  hut,  composed  of  branches  of 
trees  and  covered  with  strew^  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  bulk  near  the  walls  of 
the  city.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
conquering  ail  the  provinces  which  now 
form  the  kingdom  of  Napiesy  and  he 
would  have  extended  hm  vietorioua  course 
still  ftrther,  had  he  not  been  excommiini- 
cated  by  Gregory  VII,  on  account  of  his 
attack  on  Bensvento,  and  oUiged  to  con- 
fine his  ambition  within  these  limits. 
The  betrothment  of  his  daughter  Helea 
to  Constantine  Duces,  die  son  and  heir 
of  Michael  VII,  gave  him  afterwards  an 
opportunity  of  interforiiig  in  the  afftirs 
of  the  Greek  empire.  He  fitted  out  a 
considerdi>le  fleet,  and  sent  his  son  Boe- 
mond  to  the  conquest  of  Corfii^  while 
he  himself  went  to  attack  Durazze.  A 
tempest  and  a  contapous  disease  had  near- 
ly finstrated  this  expedition.  Alexis  Com- 
nenus,  then  emperor  of  Constantinonley 
approached  witn  superior  foiees.  The 
armies  joined  batde  under  the  wbDs  of 
Durazzo,  where  the  victory  at  firrt  in- 
clined to  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
courage  of  Guiscard  gave  the  battle  a 
difierent  turn.  He  rallied  the  already 
flying  bands  of  his  soldien,  led  them 
anew  to  die  combat,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  forces  ax  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  Durazzo  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Robert  pene- 
trated into  Epirus,  approached  Theasa- 
lonica,  and  filled  the  cqntal  with  terror. 
In  the  midst  of  this  victorious  career,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  infbrmalian  that  Hen- 
ry IV  (q.  v.),  emperor  of  Germany,  had  en- 
tered Imly.  He  gave  the  command  10  Boe- 
mond,  and  hastened  home  to  asnst  €hea- 
ory  VII,  who  was  besieged  in  the  castle 
of"^  St  Angelo,  against  &e  Germans. 
Henry  IV  was  compelled  to  retreat; 
Gregory  was  released,  and  conducted  to 
Salmio  as  a  place  of  safeQr.  Guiseard 
now  hastened  again  to  Epirus,  where  he 
repeatedlv  defeated  the  Cireeks,  and,  by 
means  or  his  fleet,  made  himself  master 
of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Arehipel- 
ago.  lie  was  upon  the  point  of  advanc- 
ing against  Conaumfinople,    when   his 
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death  took  ploce  io  the  uiand  of  Ceph- 
akmia,  July  17,  1066,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age.  Wb  &nny  refloated,  and  the 
Graek  empire  wbb  saved.  Guiacard's 
coipae  was  put  on  board  a  galley,  which 
lumiing  aground  at  Venusa,  the  remains 
of  the  TietoriotM  prince  were  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  His  sons 
Boemond  and  Roger,  after  much  dispute, 
divided  the  cmiquests  of  then-  father,  the 
fimner  receiving  Thremum,  and  the  hitter 
Apuha.  Robert  Guiscard  left  behind  him 
tho  gloiy  of  having  protected  leaminf^, 
and  of  behig  highly  estimable  in  all  his 
private  relations.  His  appearance  was 
martial,  his  ftame  powerftil,  and  his  cour- 
age unbounded.  The  school  of  Salerno 
ebims  him  as  its  founder. 

GxTiscBARO,  Charles  Gk>ttlieb,  an  able 
writer  on  militarv  tactics,  was  a  native  of 
Magdebonr.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle,  Maihurg  and  Lievden, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  HoUand, 
and,  while  thus  employed,  found  leisure 
to  prepare  materials  for  his  Mhnoina 
mmtniits  war  Us  Chtes  et  ks  RommnSj 
vrfaich  appeared'  in  1757  (in  2  vols.,  4to.), 
and  met  with  great  approbation.  Tlie 
same  year,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into 
the  allied  army,  and  acquired  the  esteem 
of  prince  Feidinand  of^  Brunswick,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. He  was  a  ftivorite  of  Frederic  the 
Great  A  dispute  having  once  arisen  be- 
tween them  respecting  the  name  of  the 
oonomander  of  Caesars  tenth  legion,  in 
which  Guischard  proved  to  be  right, 
Frederic  gave  him  the  name  of  this  com- 
mander (Qittnfitf  IcQius),  by  \d)ich  he 
afterwards  fi^quently  called.  Be- 
i  the  woric    already    mentioned,  he 

the  author  of  Mhrunrta  CrUiques  et 

fEtburiques  sw  phuitun  Poinis  tPAnHqui' 
ti  miUiairt  (4  vols.,  8vo.),  upon  which 
work  Gibbon  bestows  very  high  enco- 
mimns.    Guischard  died  in  1775. 

Ouiss ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  noble 
fimiiy  in  France,  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Lonaine.  Claude  de  Guise,  fifth  son  of 
Ren^,  duke  of  Lorraine,  bom  in  1496,  estab- 
ftihed  himself  in  France,  and  married  An- 
tnaette  de  Bourbon  in  1513.  His  valor, 
luB  enteipriang  spirit,  and  his  other  noble 
qualities,  obtained  for  him  great  consid- 
entkm,  and  end[>led  him  to  become  the 
Ibunder  of  one  of  the  fint  houses  in 
Franoe.  In  15Q7,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
him  honor,  his  coimty  of  Guise  was 
changed  to  a  duchy,  and  made  a  peer- 
age. At  his  death,  in  1550,  he  left  six 
HODS  and  ftve  daughters,  of  whom  the 
Hdett  married  James  V,  king  of  Scot- 
9» 


land.  The  splendor  of  the  house  vras 
mincipally  supported  hv  tiie  eldest  son, 
Guise  (Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine),  bom 
in  1519,  and  called  Le  BaUtfri  (the  scar- 
red), from  a  wound  which  he  received  in 
1545^  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  which 
left  a  pennanent  scar  on  his  fiice.  He 
showed  distinguished  courage,  in  1553,  at 
Metz,  which  he  defended  with  success 
against  Charies  V,  although  the  emperor 
had  sworn  that  he  would  rather  perit>h 
than  retreat  without  having  eftected  his 
object  In  the  battle  of  Renti,  Aug.  13, 
1554,  he  dispbyed  remarkable  intrepidity. 
He  also  fought  with  success  in  FlanderB 
and  in  Italy,  and  v^as  named  lieutenant- 
general  of  all  the  royal  troops.  The  star 
of  France  began  again  to  shme  as  soon  cs 
he  was  ploc^  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
In  eight  days,  Calais  was  taken,  with  the 
territory  belonging  to  it,  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  Tliua  the  Enghsh  lost  tiie 
ci^  without  recovery,  after  having  held 
it  310  years.  He  afterwards  conquered 
ThionviUe  fix>m  the  Spaniards,  and  provefl 
that  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  whole 
states  often  depends  on  a  single  man. 
Under  Henry  A,  whose  sister  he  had 
married,  and  stiU  more  under  Francis  11, 
he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  The 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which  the  Prot- 
estants had  entered  into  for  liis  destruc- 
tion, produced  an  entirely  opposite  effect. 
The  parliament  gave  him  the  title  of 
scmioT  of  his  cowfdry.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  II,  his  power  began  to  decline. 
Then  grew  up  the  factions  of  Cond^  and 
Guise.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  stood  the 
constable  of  Montmorency  and  marshal  de 
St  Andr6  ;  on  the  side  ofme  former  were 
the  Protestants  and  Colicny.  The  duke  of 
Guise,  a  zealous  Cadiolic,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  Protestants,  determined  to  pursue 
them  sword  in  hand.  After  having  pass- 
ed the  borders  of  Champagne,  at  Bassi, 
March  1,  15GS2,  he  found  the  Calvinists 
singing  tiie  psalms  of  Marot  in  a  bam. 
His  party  insulted  them;  they  came  to 
blows,  and  nearly  60  of  these  unhappy 
people  were  killed,  and  200  wounded. 
This  unexpected  event  lighted  the  flame 
of  civil  war  throughout  the  kinffdom. 
The  duke  of  Guise  took  Rouen  and  Bour- 
ses, and  won  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Dec.  19, 
1562.  On  the  evening  after  this  victoiy, 
he  remained,  with  entire  confidence,  in 
the  same  tent  with  his  prisoner,  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  shared  his  oed  with  him,  and 
slept  quiedy  by  the  side  of  his  rival, 
whom  ho  rM;arded  as  a  relation  and  a 
ftiend.  At  that  time,  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.     He 
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words  the  point,  and  marked  below  the  tm> 
der  mandible  by  a  triangular  prominence,by 
their  light  body,  supported  by  larve  wings, 
by  slender  legs,  palmated  feet,  and  a  small 
lund  toe.  They  are  timid  and  cowardly, 
except  in  defence  of  their  young.  Gene- 
rally seen  in  large  flocks,  the  old  and 
young  separate ;  the  larger  species  fre- 
quent the  sea,  the  smaller,  lakes  or  rivers. 
They  walk  vriih  tolerable  ease,  and  -  swim 
%vell,  but  are  incapable  of  diving.  They 
keep  much  on  the  wing,  and  their  fli^t  is 
rapid,  strong,  and  long  sustained,  even  in 
heavy  gales.  In  sitting,  they  contract  their 
neck,  and  rest  on  one  foot  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  fighting  with  each  other 
for  prey.  They  are  patient  of  hunger, 
but  will  feed  on  every  kmd  of  animal  fw)d, 
cither  dead  or  alive,  putrid  or  fresh.  Their 
principal  food,  however,  is  fish,  of  which 
they  will  follow  the  ^oals;  they  catch 
them  with  n^t  ability,  duting  down  like 
an  arrow.  They  breed  only  once  a  year, 
laying  fix)m  two  to  four  eggs.  The  spe- 
cies are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  re- 
semble each  other  greatly.  The  culls  are 
continually  fiditing  with  each  other,  and 
the  strong  pmnderinf  the  weaker.  No 
sooner  does  one  rise  from  the  water,  with 
a  fish  in  its  bill,  than  it  is  immediately  pur- 
sued by  others,  stronger  than  itself,  and  the 
first  that  reaches  it  tears  away  the  spoil. 
Should,  however,  the  latter  not  instantly 
swallow  the  booty  it  lias  acquired,  it  is,  in 
turn,  pursued  by  otbera ;  and,  even  if  it  has 
perfonned  this  process,  it  is  oftentimes 
obliged  to  disgorge  it,  when  it  is  seized  by- 
one  of  the  pursuers,  before  it  can  reach 
the  water.  The  facility  which  the  guUs 
have  of  vomiting  their  rood  has  been  \Sken 
notice  ofj  even  in  their  captive  state.  Some 
of  these  birds  have  been  tamed,  but,  even 
then,  they  have  always  discovered  the 
same  quarrelsome  and  voracious  habits. 
When  two  are  kept  together,  tlie  weaker 
generally  becomes  the  victim  of  the  ill  na- 
ture of  the  other.  Ahnost  all  the  gulls 
that  apjpear  on  our  coast  are  also  inhabit- 
ants of^  Europe.  This  genus  is  not  well 
understood  by  naturalists,  and  much  con- 
fbsion  exists  as  to  the  species. 

Gum  ;  one  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables,  disdnguished  by  the  foltowing 
properties  :~It  is  an  insipid,  modorous,  un- 
cry'stallizable  solid,  more  or  leas  trampa- 
rent,  the  various  colore  which  the  difler- 
ent  kinds  possess  being  derived  from 
mixtiwe  witn  coloring  principles  while 
exuduiff  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  extremely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, in  which  properties  it  vs  the  reverse 
of  resin.     It  difiers  from  mucilage  only 


in  being  deprived  of  the  w»ter  which 
rendered  it  fluid ;  and,  of  eoune,  when 
water  is  added,  it  again  becomes  muci- 
hige.  This  mucilage  is  apparently  not 
susceptible  of  fermentation,  and  may  he 
kept  for  a  long  tkne,  as  it  is  less  dis- 
posed to  spontaneous  changes  than  almost 
any  vegetable  product  Its  chemical  com- 
position so  nearly  approaohes  sugar,  that 
It  may  be  converted  mto  it  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.  Gkim,  as  above  defined,  is 
identical  in  all  vegetables,  and  the  differ- 
ent kinds  vary  only  in  the  quantity  and 
quafity  of  the  substances  tmited  with  them. 
It  exists  naturally  almost  pure  in  gum 
Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  ana,  more  or  less 
mixed,  in  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
Uie  plum,  cherry  and  other  firuit-trees,  as 
also  in  tlie  mucilage  of  flaxseed,  slippery 
ehn,  &c.  Various  resins  and  sum-resinVt 
are  commonly  confounded  under  tins  ap- 
pellation. 

Gt7M  Arabic  is  the  product  of  the  mi- 
mosa itUoUca  and  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  inhalnting  the  sandy  parts 
of  Arabia,  Egnrpt,  Sehegal  and  Central  Af- 
rica. It  exudes  spontaneously,  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  remains  attached  to  the  branches 
after  it  has  concreted  and  become  solid. 
This  exudation  takes  place  continually, 
during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season,  from 
Octo&r  to  June,  but  more  copiously  im- 
mediately after  the  rains.  December  and 
March  are  the  two  months  in  which  this 
pim  is  coUected  by  the  Arabs,  with  whom 
it  is  an  important  aliment,  those  tribes  that 
are  continually  wandering  in  the  desert 
often  making  it  their  principal  article  of 
food  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Gum 
Arabic  is  obtainea  in  rounded  masses 
transparent,  or  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
capable  of  being  easily  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, insipid  to  me  taste,  or  possessing  a 
slight  acidity,  which,  however,  is  only  per- 
ceptible by  those  who  use  it  habitually. 
It  18  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  the  property  of  conveying  pulver- 
ized solids  mrougfa  a  filter,  whidi  would 
separate  them  were  they  suspended  mere- 
ly in  water :  thus  it  is  unpocrible,  by  this 
means,  to  separate  powdered  chaypcoal 
fiom  gum  water.  In  pharmacy,  gum  Ara- 
bic is  employed  to  suspend  in  water  sub- 
stances which,  otherwise,  could  not  be 
kept  equally  diflhsed,  as  balsams,  fixed 
oils,  reans,  &c.;  but  its  principal  con- 
sumption is  in  manufiictures,  forming  the 
bans  of  crayons  and  cakes  of  water-col- 
ors, as  well  as  of  writing-ink,  and  several 
liquid  colors,  serving  to  increase  the  con- 
sistency of  tliese  cMors,  and  to  prevent 
their  spreadiog  in  calico  printing,  awMrding 
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A  clear  cement  for  jominff  liglit  subitaieeB 
which  may  be  prepared  iu  a  moment, 
gtvinff  a  luatro  to  libandi,  silks,  ^1^^ 
which,  boweyer,  is  destroyed  by  the  appli- 
ealkm  of  water.  It  is,  besides,  used  for  a 
great  Tariety  of  purposes.  In  medicine, 
it  is  frequently  employed,  especially  in 
dysenteriee,  as  a  demulcient,  ana  enters  in- 
to the  composition  of  a  variety  of  emol- 
lient preparBti(»i&  Gum  Senegal  does  not 
di^r  in  its  sensible  properties ;  indeed, 
the  chief  part  of  the  gum  Arabic  of  com- 
merce is  lMt>u|^t  fh>m  Senegal,  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  article  of 
trade  with  that  countiy. 

Gum  Resirs  apparently  combine  the 
properties  of  gums  and  resins,  beinff  part- 
ly soluble  in  water,  partly  in  alooluM ;  but 
dbey  are  evidoitly  compound  substances, 
finrmed  of  two  or  more  vegetable  princi- 
ples,  which,  indeed,  are  often  in  a  state  of 
mere  mechanical  mixture.  Aloes,  ammo- 
niac, aasafoBlida,  galbanum,  gamboge,  oli- 
banum,  scanunony,  and  a  great  variety 
of  concrete  juices,  are  referred  to  this 
head. 

GiTif;  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
vHueh  forcibly  dischaiges  a  ball,  shot,  or 
other  offinisive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  cunpowder.— 
Gun  is  a  seneru  name,  under  which  are 
included  divers,  or  even  most  species  of 
fiie-anna.  They  may  be  divided  into 
great  and  smalL  Great  guns,  called,  also, 
by  the  general  name  eannon»j  make  what 
we  also  call  ordnance^  or  arUOenf,  under 
wbikAi  come  the  severed  sorts  of'^cannon. 
(See  Gosmon,  JMlUry,  &c)  Great  guns, 
of  all  sorts,  cannons,  carronades,  dz^., 
whether  of  iron  or  brass,  are  cast  in  sand, 
and  afterwards  bored.  Small  guns,  mus- 
kets^ fbwlinir-pieces,  &C.,  are  forged  from 
bars  of  maUeable  iron,  hammered  to  a 
proper  width,  and  then  turned  over  a 
mandril,  or  cylindrical  rod,  so  as  to  form 
a  tube  with  a  bore  smaller  than  that  of  the 
intended  piece.  The  edges  overlap  about 
hidf  an  inch,  and  are  finnly  welded  to- 
gether. The  tube  is  then  hammered,  in 
semicireular  grooves,  on  an  anvil  hoUow- 
ed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  aflerwurds  bored 
with  several  instruments,  of  difierent  sizes, 
in  succession,  till  the  hoUow  is  sufficiently 
large  and  smooth.  A  strong  plug  is  firm- 
ly screwed  into  the  breech,  so  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  close.  The  projecting  parts 
of  the  barrel,  the  flight,  the  loops  which 
ftsteo  it  to  the  stock,  &c.,  are  soldered 
on. 

GcN^TERT  signifies  the  science  of  using 
artillrr)'^  against  an  enemy  judiciously,  and 
to  the  greatest  eflect.   Besides  an  accurate 


acquaintance  with  themaiMgementafoid- 
nance  of  all  kinds,  the  ranae  and  force  of 
every  kind,  the  cham  and  diraetiim  ne- 
cessary for  dififerent  distances,  their  mate- 
rials, me  manner  of  making  and  of  pre- 
serving them,  with  the  component  parts, 
the  kinds,  the  ftbricadon,  the  efilect  of 
pmpowder,  and  the  method  of  preserving 
it,  with  the  manner  of  preparing  and  onui* 
agin^  every  thinjr  that  appertams  to  am- 
munition, ue  axtiUeriBt  must  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  men  in  their  exercises^  both  on 
honeback  and  on  foot;  he  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  of  the 
horses,  that  are  used  to  transport  the  can- 
non and  to  mount  the  flvingartiUeiy ;  must 
know  how  to  hames  them  to  the  cannon ; 
how  to  move  and  mancDuvre  with  them  on 
ground  of  every  kind ;  how  to  repair,  at 
die  moment,  any  sudden  damage ;  and 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith  tac- 
tics, especially  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ground,  and  vrith  the  art  of  availing  him- 
self of  them  most  iudicioaaly  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  artiilery.  Hemust,  finally, 
oe  able  to  attack  or  defend  any  position ; 
he  must  have  an  aocurate  acqiiaintance 
with  the  science  of  fortification ;  but  espe- 
cially he  must  be  practically  skilled  in 
throwing  up  battenes  and  other  fiekl- 
worin,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  by  dispos- 
ing his  artilleiy  before  or  within  a  strong 
place,  to  assist  the  enemeermosteflfoctual- 
jy  in  its  attack  or  defence.  Besides^  the 
artiUerist  has  often  the  reipladon  of  the 
lichts^  and  other  ngnals,  m  time  of  war, 
of  the  fire-woiks  in  peace,  &c.  All  this 
must  be  learned  by  experience,  and  by  the 
smdy  of  auxiliaiy  sciences.  Mathemat- 
ics (particularly  the  doctrine  of  curves,  to 
calculate  the  path  of  the  balls),  physics 
and  chemistry  are  v«nr  necessary,  m  order 
to  undentand  the  effect  of  ptnvder,  and 
the  nianuftcturinff  of  ammumtion,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  kmds  of  fire-works.  A 
knowledge  of  mechanics  is,  also,  very 
useful,  for  understanding  the  theory  of 
carriages,  for  moving  la^  loads,  when 
necessary,  and  on  many  other  oeca- 
sions. 

GunpowDxa  is  a  mixture  of  sahpetre, 
sulphur  and  charcod.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  relations  of  the  misrionaries,  and 
the  reports  of  the  Chinese  historians,  the 
Chinese  were  first  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
plication of  gunpowder.  Perhaps  it  pro- 
ceeded from  them  to  the  Arabs ;  for»  in 
1331,  the  Moon  used  it  in  their  operationa 
before  Alicant,  and  certainly  in  134%  at 
Algesiras;  in  1250,  the  Arabs  probably 
us^  a  mixture  similar  to  gunpowder  be^ 
fore  Damietta,  and  perhaps  also  in  a  naval 
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It  in  the  year  1065.  Amtrng 
the  fiuropeaoB,  the  traces  of  this  inven- 
tioii  ore  sdll  mope  ancient ;  for  the  Greek 
fire,  which  was  first  employed  m  068, 
must  haye,  at  least,  contained  sahpetre 
mixed  with  pitch,  naphtha,  &c^  since  it 
was  customaiy,  by  means  of  it,  to  huri 
stones  finom  m^aluc  tubes.  The  first  in- 
formation of  the  knowledge  of  the  Euro- 
peans with  regard  to  the  chemical  mix- 
ture of  powder,  is  found  in  the  9th  centu-» 
IT,  in  a  bock  composed  by  Marcus  GtbC' 
chuB,  preserved  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, which  also  accurately  explains  its 
composition.  Roger  Bacon  (who  died  in 
12d4)  was  likewise  aeouainted  with  the 

Sower  which  saltpetre  nas,  when  set  on 
re,  of  producing  a  thundering  report 
The  discoYBrer  of  the  power  ofpowder, 
when  confined  and  set  on  fire,  of^propd- 
ling  heavy  bodies,  was,  according  to  com- 
mon r^>oft,  fintfaold  Schwaitz,  a  monk, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Mayence,  be- 
tween 1290  and  12SXL  He,  in  some  of  his 
experiments  in  alchemy,  had  put  the  nux- 
ture  into  a  mortar,  and,  having  accidental- 
ly dropped  into  it  a  spaikof  &«,  to  lus  as- 
tonishment, saw  the  pesde  fly  off  into  the 
air.  Other  traditions  attribute  this  inven* 
tion  to  Constantine  Antlitz  of  Colo^ 
(see  De  Boucher's  Jtfiisiotre  stir  fOr^^^ 
delaPoudnhCanony  However  this  may 
be,  powder  was  scansdy  applied  to  mili- 
tary uses  before  1350,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  use  of  cannons  in  the  battles  of  CMcy 
(1346),  Poictien,  kmd  still  eariier  enga|;e- 
ments,  have  arisen  fit>m  the  various  signifi- 
cations of  the  woid  amnon.  In  ld5& 
powder  is  mentioned  in  die  accounts  of 
the  treasuiy  of  Nuremburg ;  in  I960,  the 
house  of  assembly  at  Lfifa«ck  wos  bunied 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  powder  manu- 
fiusturen ;  and,  in  1965^  tfie  maigreve  of 
Misnia  had  pieces  of  artilieiy.  In  the 
course  of  a  rew  yetn  sfbrwards,  it  was 
knovm  over  all  Europe.  Thus  the  fint 
traces  of  this  invention  would  appear  to 
be  found  in  Germany ;  other  naliona, 
however,  have  put  in  their  claims  to  this 
honor.  The  proportion  of  the  inrndi- 
ents  in  the  oonmosition  of  gunpowder,  is 
diflerent  in  dinerent  countries:  in  die 
Prussian  powder-mills,  75  parts  of  saltpe- 
tre, llil  parts  of  sulphur,  and  13^  ports  of 
charcoal  are  used ;  but  in  the  French 
mills,  75  parts  of  salmetre,  12i|  of  coal, 
and  1521  or  sulphur.  In  the  manu&eture 
of  this  article,  which  is  canied  on  in  very 
different  ways,  much  depends  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  ingredients.  The  cnide 
saltpetre  is  broken  up,  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  or  a  slow  fire,  contin- 


vtaUv  skfanmed  and  violently  agitated,  till 
all  the  moismre  evaporates,  and  the  salt- 
petre remains  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pow- 
der. The  sulphur  is  pulverized  after  hav- 
ing been  well  purified.  The  chttcoal  m 
that  derived  from  the  alder  or  any  other 
soft  wood  or  bushes,  as,  for  example,  hemp 
stalks,  which  are  burned  with  great  care  in 
a  confined  room,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  These  three  insredients  are  then 
moistened,  brought  under  a  stamping,  or 
more  commonly  a  rolling  mill,  where  two 
metallic,  or,  winch  are  tetter,  marble  cyl- 
inders, turn  round  a  fixed  vertical  wooden 
pillar,  and  crash  to  pieces  the  mixture, 
which  lies  upon  a  round  smooth  sunbce 
of  the  same  materiaL  Other  nulls  effect 
this  bruising  operation  by  several  law 
iron  rtumera,  revolving  upon  a  metalfic 
plate,  aniilar  to  a  painter's  grinding  stone, 
or  by  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  mixture  in 
cssks  containing  metallic  balls.  Afler  the 
mixture,  in  some  one  of  these  vinays,  has 
been  acted  on  in  the  mills  for  the  space 
of  six  or  ei|^t  hours,  and  when  the  ingre- 
dients are  united,  and  form  one  homoge- 
neous mass,  it  is  pressed,  while  yet  wet, 
by  means  of  cylindric  roUere  of  wood, 
throuffh  a  sieve  of  perforated  parehmem, 
by  vrfaich  the  powder  is  fbrnaed  into 
mins.  In  other  mills,  this  process  of 
mrming  it  into  grains  takes  place  after 
the  powder  has  been  pressed  between  two 
boards  into  a  solid  cake,  and  then  submit- 
ted twice  to  the  operation  of  a  grooved 
roller.  The  powder,  after  it  has  been 
{(rained,  is  spreeA  upon  boards  in  the  dry- 
inff-houises,  and  exposed  to  the  stronr  heat 
of  an  oven  fiir  two  days.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  taking  €je^  the  oven  is  well 
lined  virith  clay  and  copper.  Of  late 
yean,  this  process  of  diying  has  been 
sometimes  effected  by  means  af  steam. 
Finally,  the  powder  is  s(Hted  by  being 
passed  through  several  aieves.  In  the 
first,  or  coarsest,  remains  what  is  entirely 


useless  ;  through  the  8ec<»d 


the 


^  passes 

second-sized,  or  cannon  powder  ;  and 
tlut>ugh  the  third  and  kst  the  finest,  or 
musket  povrder.  The  powder,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  packed  in  oaken  casks.  In  or- 
der to  provide  against  accidents,  the  Eng- 
lish use  copper  casks  or  vessels,  with  the 
tops  screwed  on.  Copper  vessels  are  also 
used  in  the  U.  States.  Good  gunpow- 
der must  be  of  a  slate  cc^or,  uniform, 
round  and  pure  grain,  and  also  bavcvs^ 
unifbnn  color  on  being  broken  up ;  npr 
should  it  leave  liehind  it,  either  on  the 
hand  or  on  paper,  auv  Mack  spots.  When 
set  on  fire,  it  riiould  burn  at  once,  vrithout 
crackling  or  leaving  upon  paper  any  op* 
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peannces  of  its  comfauition.  MThen  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue,  die  taste  should  be 
extremely  c(x>liBg.  In  order  to  prove  its 
8treD^[th,  let  any  person  apply  an  accurate- 
ly fitting  ball  to  a  small  mortar,  and  the 
disianee  to  which  the  ball  is  thrown  will 
wove  the  strength  of  the  powder.  The 
rrsnchjsoTenunent  quwtoetU  is  a  moitar 
seven  French  inches  in  diamet^,  and 
three  ounces  of  powder  must  throw  a 
copper  globe,  of  oO  pounds  weight,  900 
ieet ;  otherwise  the  iK>wder  is  not  admis- 
able.  An  tprwnaU  is  sometimes  used 
wUch  is  inaccurate ;  the  powder  throws 
back  the  cover  of  a  small  moitar,  and 
with  it  a  wheel,  ^fdaich  catches  in  a  steel 
spring ;  the  strength  is  determined  bv  the 
tooth,  at  which  tne  wheel  remains  fixed. 
This  method  is  defective,  because  the 
spring  is  weakened  by  use.  Another 
method  is,  to  suspend  a  small  cannon  as  a 
pendulum,  and  to  iudge  of  the  strength  of 
the  powder  by  ttie  force  of  the  recoil, 
which  will  describe  a  greater  or  less  arc 
of  a  circle.  In  the  preservation  of  pow- 
der, fire  and  water  must  both  be  carefiilly 
guarded  against  Powder  destined  for 
inilitaiy  purposes,  should  be  deposited  in 
an  aiiy  Duilding,  removed  at  least  1000 
paces  fix>m  any  habitation,  provided  with 
li^itning  rods,  and  sunounded  with  waUs, 
ditches  and  palisadoes ;  there  sbould  be  a 
guard  constantly  set,  to  inevent  the  intro- 
duction of  fire,  and  to  hinder  all  persons 
fit>m  entering,  who  have  things  about  them 
that  will  produce  ^re.  These  buildings 
sbould  contain  openings  for  the  ftee  pas- 
sage of  die  air ;  the  casks  should  stand 
upon  a  platfbim  of  wood,  at  a  distance 
fi^m  the  wall,  and  the  powder  itself  should 
be  sunned  and  dried  eveiy  one  or  two 
years.  If  the  powder  is  to  be  kept  in 
damp  places^  as,  for  example,  in  the  case- 
mates (arched  passages  under  ground)  of 
fortresses,  the  walls  should  be  intemallv 
covered  with  lead,  and  a  vessel  filled  with 
uDslacked  lime  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment,  so  that  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
raomhere  may  be  attracted  by  the  lime. 
In  the  tranepoitation  of  gunpowder,  dusL 
which  is  liaMe  to  penetrate  the  cracks  and 
joints  of  the  caws,  should  be  carefiilly 
guarded  against,  as  d\e  firiction  may  pro- 
duce ezploaon.  It  is  also  necessaiy  for 
its  good  preservation,  that  the  carnages 
and  vessels  in  which  it  is  transported 
should  be  water-tight.  We  mav  efiectual- 

L'  preserve  it  fipom  moisture,  by  dipping 
cask  and  the  sackcloth  covering  into 
melted  pitch.  Vessels  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  containing  powder,  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  water  for  weeks,  without 


baviag  their  comoBtB  in  the  least  it^uied. 
The  eofects  of  this  substance,  when  set  on 
fire,  are  truly  wonderfuL  When  powder 
is  heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  then  in- 
flamed, it  detonates  without  report  or 
efifect  A  smaO  quantity  (mT  powder  left 
fiee  in  a  room,  and  fired,  merely  blows 
out  the  windows ;  but  the  same  quantit}', 
when  confined  in  a  bomb  within  the  same 
chamber,  and  inflamed,  tears  in  pieces  and 
sets  on  ^xe  the  whole  house.  Count 
Rumford  loaded  a  mortar  with  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  placed 
upon  It  a  24  pouna  cannon,  weighing 
8081  pounds;  ne  then  closed  up  every 
opening  as  completely  as  possible,uid  fired 
the  charge,  which  burst  tne  mortar  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  and  raised  up  tbis 
immense  weight.  Whence  such  and  sim- 
ilar effects  arise,  no  chemist  as  yet  has 
been  able,  satisfiictorily,  to  exj^ain ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  explanations  hith- 
erto made  are  nothing  but  descriptions  of 
fiictB.  The  best  explanation  is,  that  the 
azote  and  oxy^n  pases  of  the  saltpetre, 
and  the  caiiiomc  acid  gas  fix>m  the  char- 
coal, which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  solid 
state,  are  set  firee,  and  the  expansive  pow- 
er of  aU  these  gases  requires  much  more 
room  than  tliey  previously  occupied. 
They  now  endeavor  to  overcome  the  ob- 
structions to  their  expansion,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  very  much  mcreased  by  the  in- 
tense heat  generated  by  the  gases.  The 
confined  steam  operates  in  the  same  way, 
although  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  die 
phenomenon,  ss  Rumford  supposes. 

Gunpowder  Plot  ;  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I  (1604),  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  king  and  parliament  at  a  blow. 
The  Roman  Cathohcs  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  indul- 
gence firom  James,  Catesby  and  Percy, 
two  Catholic  ffendemen  of  ancient  fiimily, 
with  a  few  others  of  their  persuasion,  de- 
tennined  to  run  a  mine  below  the  hall 
in  which  parliament  met,  and,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  when  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  would  be  present,  involve  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
one  common  ruin.  A  vauh  below  the 
house  of  lords,  which  had  been  used  to 
store  coak,  was  hired,  two  hogsheads  and 
96  barrels  of  powder  lo<lged  in  it,  the 
whole  covered  with  fagots,  and  the  doons 
thrown  open  so  as  to  prevent  suspicions. 
As  the  ^oung  prince  Cnaries  and  the  prin- 
cess Ehzabeui  would  be  absent,  measures 
were  token  to  have  them  seized,  and 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  queen.  The  secret 
of   the   cons{Hnicy  was   communicated 
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to  more  Ihaii  90  peraoDBi  and  had  been 
faithjfoUy  kept  for  neair  a  year  and  a  half. 
Ten  days,  however,  before  the  meeting 
of  pariiament,  a  Catholic  peer  received  a 
note  fit>m  an  unknown  hand,  advising 
him  not  to  attend  at  the  parliament,  aa  it 
would  receive  a  terrible  blow.  This  be 
communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
lord  Salisbury,  who,  although  apprehend- 
hig  nothings  thought  proper  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  king.  James  saw  the  matter  in  a 
more  serious  light;  and,  on  searching  the 
vaults  below  the  hocises  of  pailiament 
(Nov.  5, 1605),  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  fire  the  powder,  was  found  at 
the*  door,  with  the  matches  in  liis  pocket, 
and  the  gunpowder  in  the  vault  was  dis- 
covered. Fawkes  was  put  to  tlie  torture, 
and  made  a  fiill  discovery  of  the  conspir- 
atois,  who,  with  their  attendants,  to  the 
number  of  80  persons,  liad  assembled  in 
Warwickshire,  deteimined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last.  Percy  and  Catesby 
were  kiUed  in  the  attack ;  tbe  others  were 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  Lin^rd 
(Histoiy  of  England,  vol.  ix,  chap.  1)  gives 
a  veiy  full  account  of  the  conspiracy, 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
statement  above  given.  It  has  been,  howev- 
er, asserted  by  others,  that  it  was  all  a  plot  of 
Salisbury's,  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Cath- 
olics, and  that  the  warning  csme  from  his 
hands.  In  support  of  this,  they  allege  that 
most  of  the  conspirators  declared  them- 
selves ignorant  of  tne  extent  of  the  conspir- 
acy, the  Jesuits,  who  were  implicated  in 
it,  protested  tlieir  innocence,  and  that  die 
French  ambassador,  who  made  inquiries 
on  tlie  spot,  entire^  exculpates  them. 
(See  Lettres  e#  JSfegocialions  (PAntome  Le- 
fix/n  4j^  la  Bo(2ene.)  In  the  calendar  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  5th  of  No- 
vember is  duly  noticed  as  aholyday  at  the 
public  offices;  and  the  Common  Prayer 
book  contains  «  A  Foim  of  Prayer  with 
Thanksgiving,  to  be  used  yeariy  upon  the 
Fifth  day  of  November,  for  the  bapiiy  De- 
liverance of  King  James  I,"  &c.  It  is  cu»- 
tomaiy  for  boys  in  England,  as  it  was  for- 
meriy  in  New  England,  to  make  an  effigy 
representing  Guy  Fawkes,  which  they 
carry  about,  singing  certam  verses,*  and 

*  These  verses  are : 

"  Remember,  remember 
The  fifth  of  November, 

Qiwpowder  treaaon  and  plot ! 
We  know  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  treason 
Snould  ever  be  fbrsot. 
Holla, bojs!  Huzza! 
"  A  stick  and  a  stake, 
f  For  king  William's  sake ; 


aakinff  Ifor  materials  to  bmn  the  figure. 
Scuffles  between  boys  of  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town  were  common  on  this 
occasion,  at  least  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

GuwTEB,  Edmund ;  an  excellent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  inventions,  which  have  never 
yet  been  superseded,  though  some  of 
them  have  been  subsequently  much  im- 
proved. 

Guntek's  Chain;  the  chain  in  common 
use  for  measuring  land  according  to  tlie 
true  or  statute  measure  ;  so  called  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor.  The  length  of 
the  chain  is  66  feet,  or  22  yards,  or  four 
poles  of  five  jst^%  and  a  half  each;  and 
It  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92  inches 
each.   100,000  square  links  make  one  acre. 

Gunter's  Line  ;  a  logarithmic  line, 
usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors, 
&c.  It  is  also  called  the  Ztne  of  lines 
and  line  qf  numbersy  bemg  only  the  log- 
arithms graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which 
therefore  serves  to  solve  problems  instni- 
mentally,  m  the  same  manner  as  loga- 
rithms do  it  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  a  hundred  {mrts,  every  tenth  o? 
which  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1,  and 
ending  with  10 ;  so  that,  if  the  first  great 
division,  marked  1,  stand  for  one  tenth  of 
any  integer,  the  next  division,  marked  2 
vrill  stand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three  tenths, 
and  so  on ;  and  tlie  intermediate  diviaon 
will,  m  like  manner,  represent  one  hun- 
dredth parts  of  an  integer.  If  each  of  the 
great  diviaons  represent  ten  integers,  then 
vnll  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers; 
and  if  the  great  divisions  be  supposed  each 
100,  the  subdivisions  will  be  each  10. — 
Use  of  GwnUi*8  Line :— 1 .  To  find  the  prod- 
uct of  tuH)  numbers.  From  1  extend  the 
compass  to  the  muldplier ;  and  the  same 
extent,  applied  the  same  way  from  the 
multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  product. 
Thus,  if  the  product  of  4  and  8  be  re- 
quired, extend  the  compasses  from  1  to  4, 
and  that  extent,  laid  from  8  the  same  wav, 
will  reach  to  3^  their  product — 2.  7\>  di- 
vide one  number  by  anoiker.  The  extent 
from  the  divisor  to  unity  vrill  reach  fiom 
the  dividend  to  th«  quotient ;  thus,  to  di- 
vide 96  by  4,  extend  the  compasses  fix)m 
4  to  1,  and  the  same  extent  will  reach  fit>m 
36  to  9,  the  quotient  sought--3.  Tofwd  a 
fywrOi  pnmmiional  to  Ovree  given  numbers. 
Suppose  the  numbers  6,  8, 9:  extend  the 
compasses  from  6  to  8;  and  this  extent, 

A  stick  and  a  stiuup 
For  Guv  Fawkes'  rump. 
Holla,  boys  tHazza'" 
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laid  from  9  the  same  way,  will  reach 
to  12,  the  fourth  proportional  required — 

4.  TV^Siid  a  mean /^rogffifumal&efioeefiai^ 
itoo  given  numbers,  suppoee  8  and  32 : 
extend  the  coinpasees  from  8,  in  the  left- 
hand  port  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right : 
then,  DiBectiug  this  distance,  its  half  will 
reach  from  8  forward,  or  from  32  buck- 
ward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  sought. 
— 5.  7h  extract  the  square  rooiofa  numKr, 
Suppoae  25 :  bisect  the  distance  between 
1  on  the  scale  and  the  point  representing 
25;  then  half  of  this  distance,  set  off  from 
1,  wiU  give  the  point  representing  die  root 

5.  In  the  same  manner,  the  cum  root,  or 
that  of  any  higher  power,  may  be  found 
by  dividing  the  distance  on  the  line,  be- 
tween 1  and  the  given  number,  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  pow- 
er expresses ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set 
from  1,  will  find  the  point  representing  the 
root  required. 

Gunter's  QuABRArvT  is  a  quadrant 
made  of  wood,  brass,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance ;  being  a  kind  of  stereographic  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the 
eye  being  supposed  in  one  of  the  poles ; 
so  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic  and  horizon  form 
the  arches  of  circles;  but  the  hour  circles 
are  other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  sev- 
eral altitudes  of  the  sim  for  some  particu- 
lar latitude  every  year.  This  instrument 
is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
sun's  azimuth,  &c.,  and  other  common 
problems  of  the  sphere  or  globe ;  as  also 
to  take  the  aldtude  of  an  object  in  decrees. 

Gij:»ter's  Scale,  usually  called,  by 
seamen,  the  gunter,  is  a  large  plain  scale, 
having  various  lines  upon  it,  or  great  use 
in  workinff  the  cases  or  questions  in  navi- 
gation. This  scale  is  usually  two  feet 
Umf,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
with  various  lines  upon  it,  both  natural 
and  logarithmic,  relating  to  tri^nometiy, 
navigation,  &c  On  the  one  side  are  the 
natural  fines,  and  on  the  other  the  artificial 
or  logarithmic  ones.  The  former  side  is 
first  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  and 
numbered  from  1  to  24  inches,  running 
the  whole  length,  near  one  edge.  One 
half  of  the  length  of  tliis  side  consists  of 
two  plane  diagonal  scales,  for  taking  ofiT 
dimensions  for  three  places  of  figures.  On 
the  other  half  of  th!is  side,  are  contained 
various  lines  relating  to  trigonometry,  as 
performed  by  natural  numbers,  and  maxk- 
ed  thus,  viz.,  Rhumb^  the  rhumbs  or  points 
of  the  compass ;  Chordj  the  line  of  chords ; 
;SXne, the  lineof  sines;  7\m^n the  tangents; 
S.  T^  the  semi-tangents :  and  at  the  other 
end  of  this  hal^  are,  Leag^  leagues  or 
equal  parts;  Bkumbf  anotherfine  of  mumbs; 
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M,  L^  miles  of  loiuptude ;  Chor^  another 
line  of  chords.  AJsOy  in  the  middle  of 
this  foot  are  L.  and  P^  two  other  lines  of 
equal  parts:  and  all  these  lines  on  this 
side  of  the  scale  serve  for  drawing  or 
lading  down  the  figures  to  the  cases  in 
tngonometiy  and  navigation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  scale  are  the  fi^owing 
artificial  or  logarithmic  lines,  which  serve 
for  working  or  resolving  those  cases,  viz., 
&  /{.,  the  sine  rhumbs ;  T.  it,  the  tanj^t 
rhumbs;  JVViin5 Jine  of  numbers;  iSitiie,  sine^ 
V,  S^  the  veraed  sines ;  Tang^ihe  tangents ; 
Jkferi.,  meridional  parts ;  £.i^.,  equal  parts. 

Gunwale,  or  Guvnel,  of  a  Ship,  is 
that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on 
either  side  of  the  ship,  fifom  the  half^deck 
to  the  fore-casde,  being  the  uppermost 
bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull  in  that  party  and  wherein  they  put 
the  stanchions  which  support  the  waistr 
trees.  This  is  called  thegunwaky  whether 
there  be  guns  in  the  smp  or  not. — ^The 
lower  part  of  any  port,  where  any  ord- 
nance is,  is  also  termed  the  gunumU^ 

GuRNAEo  (tritdOf  Uil).  T(NyXa,  which 
the  Romans  caOed  mtifliif  ,  does  not  be 
lonf^  to  this  genus,  though  it  was  included 
in  It  by  Aitedi.  These  fisk  which  are 
marine,  all  afiford  excellent  rood.  They 
have  a  scaly  bodv,  of  a  uniform  shape, 
compressed  laterally,  and  attenuated  to- 
wards the  tail.  The  head  is  broader  than 
the  body,  and  slopes  towards  the  snout, 
where  it  is  armed  with  spines  ;  the  upper 
jaw  is  divided,  and  extends  beyond  the 
lower.  The  eyes  are  near  the  top  of  the 
head,  large  and  prominent,  particulariy 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits.  The  dor- 
sal finis  are  unequal,  the  first  short,  high 
and  aculeate;  the  second  lonff,  slopins 
and  radiate.  The  ventral  and  pectoru 
are  uncommonly  large,  and  finom  theur 
base  hang  three  loose  and  slender  sip- 
pondages.  Manv  of  the  species  utter  a 
peculiar  noise  when  taken ;  many  of  the 
species  are  provided  with  pectoral  fins, 
sufiiciently  large  to  enable  them  to  spring 
out  of  the  water.  One  of  the  species  has 
been  denominated  the  lyre  fish,  on  account 
of  its  bifurcated  rostrum,  which  bears  a 
&int  resemblance  to  that  instrument 

Gdstavus  I,  king  of  Sweden,  known 
under  the  name  of  Guskams  Fasa,  bom 
in  1^  was  a  son  of  duke  Erich  Vasa, 
of  Grypaholm,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
oki  royal  fiunily.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men,  whom  Nature  so  seldom  pro- 
duces, who  appear  to  have  been  endowed 
by  her  with  every  quality  becoming  a 
sovereign.  His  handsome  person  and  no- 
ble countenance  preposBessed  all  in  his 
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ftyor.  Hit  arllen  eloquence  was  ir- 
resiBtible ;  his  conceptions  were  bold, 
but  his  indomitable  spirit  brought  them 
to  a  happy  issue.  He  was  intrepid,  and 
yet  prudent,  full  of  courtesy  in  a  rude  age, 
and  as  virtuous  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
can  be.  When  the  tyrant  Christian  ll  of 
Denmark  sought  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  re* 
solved  to  save  his  country  fiom  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  execution  of  his  plans  was 
interrupted,  as  Christian  seized  his  per- 
son, aiid  kept  him  prisoner  in  Copenha- 
g«i  as  a  hostage,  with  six  other  distin- 
guished Swedes.  When,  at  last,  in  1519, 
be  heard  of  the  success  of  Christian,  who 
had  neariv  ccmipleted  the  subjection  of 
Sweden,  ne  resolved,  while  yet  in  prison, 
that  he  would  deliv^  his  countfy.  He 
fled  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  went 
more  than  50  miles  the  first  day,  throurii 
an  unlmown  countiy.  In  Flensborff,  he 
met  with  some  catde  drivers  fix>m  Jutland. 
To  conceal  himself  more  securely,  he  took 
service  with  them,  and  anived  happily  at 
Lflbeck.  Here  he  was  indeed  recognised, 
but  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the^senate,  who  even  promised  to  support 
him  in  his  plans,  which  he  no  longer  con- 
cealed. He  then  emixuked,  and  luided  at 
Oabnar.  The  garrison,  to  whom  he  made 
himself  known,  refhsed  to  take  the  pait  of 
a  iusitive.  Proscribed  by  Christian,  pur- 
sued by  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant,  rejected 
both  by  fiiends  and  relations,  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  Dalecarlia,  to  seek  as- 
fliatance  fiom  the  inhabitants  of  this  prov- 
ince. Havinff  escaped  with  difficulty  the 
dansers  which  surrounded  him,  he  was 
well  received  by  a  priest,  who  aided  him 
with  his  influence,  money  and  counsel 
Afler  he  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
festival,  at  yvidch  the  peasants  of  the 
canton  assembled,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them.  His  noble  and  confident 
air,  his  misfortunes,  and  the  general  ha- 
tred against  Christian,  who  had  mariced 
the  veiy  beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  cruel 
massacre  at  Stockhohn, — all  lent  an  irre- 
sistible power  to  his  words.  The  people 
rushed  to  arms ;  the  castie  of  the  governor 
was  stonned;  and,  imboldened  by  this 
success,  the  Dalecariians  flocked  together 
under  the  banners  of  the  conqueror.  From 
this  moment,  Gustavus  entered  upon  a 
care^  of  victoiy.  At  the  head  of  a  self- 
raised  aimy,  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 
In  1531,  the  estates  gave  him  the  titie  of 
adaunUbraior.  In  1§23,  they  proclaimed 
him  king.     Upon  receiving  tms  honor, 


he  appeared  to  yield  with  recret  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  but  he  de* 
ferred  tiie  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
that  he  mifdit  not  be  obliged  to  swear 
to  uphold  me  Catholic  rehflnon  and  the 
rights  of  the  clergy.  He  mt  that  the 
good  of  the  kingdom  required  an  amelio> 
ration  of  the  afiSurs  of  the  chureh ;  and  he 
felt,  too,  that  this  could  only  be  efifected 
by  a  total  refoim.  His  chanceUor,  Larz 
Anderson,  advised  him  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  attain  his  object. 
Gustavus  was  pleased  with  this  bold  plan, 
and  executed  it  more  by  the  superiority  or 
his  policy  than  of  his  power.  While  he 
secretly  mvored  the  pro^press  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  he  divided  the  vacant 
ecclesiastics  dignities  among  his  favorites  ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  liehtening  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  he  laid  upon  me  clergy 
the  chaige  of  supporting  his  anny.  Soon 
afler,  he  dared  to  do  roll  more:  in  1527, 
he  requested  and  obtained  fix>m  the  estates 
the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  bish- 
ops. In  tiie  mean  while,  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  were  rapidly  spreading.  Gustavus 
anticipated  all  seditious  movements,  or 
suppressed  them.  He  held  the  malecon- 
tents  under  restraint ;  he  flattered  the  am- 
bitious ;  he  gained  the  weak ;  and,  at  last, 
openly  embraced  the  faith  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  already  pro- 
fessed. In  1530,  a  national  council 
adopted  the  confession  of  Augsbuig  for 
their  creed.  Gustavus,  after  having,  as  he 
said,  thus  conquered  his  kingdom  a  sec- 
ond time,  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
secure  it  to  his  children.  The  estates 
granted  this  request  also,  and,  in  1542, 
abdicated  their  nght  of  election,  and  estab- 
lished hereditary  succession.  Although 
Sweden  was  a  very  limited  monarchy, 
Gustavus  exercised  an  ahnost  unlimited 
power;  but  this  was  allowed  him,  as  he 
only  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  countiy, 
and  he  never  violated  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  He  perfected  the  legislation ; 
formed  the  character  of  the  nation ;  soft- 
ened mannere  ;  encouraged  industry  and 
learning,  and  extended  commerce.  Afler 
a  glorious  reign  of  37  years,  he  died  in 
1560,  at  tiie  a^  of  70.  (See  Von  Archen- 
holz's  Gesehichte  Chiutava  Wtua  (Histoiy 
of  Gustavus  Vasal  published  at  Tubmgen, 
1801, 2  vols.) 

Gustavus  II,  Adolphus,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Sweden,  was  a  son  of  Uharles 
IX  (who  ascended  the  Swedish  throne 
upon  the  deposition  of  Sisismund),  and  a 
grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  was 
bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1504,  and  received 
a  most  careful  education.    At  the  age  of 
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152,  he  entered  the  anny,  and,  at  16^  direct- 
ed all  affidiBy  afmeared  in  the  state  coun- 
efl  and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  obeyed 
as  a  Boldier,  negotiated  as  a  minister,  and 
commaiided  aa  a  king.    In  1611,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IX,  the  estates  gave  the 
throne  to  the  young  prince,  at  the  age  of 
18y  and,  without  regard  to  the  law,  declar- 
ed him  of  age ;  for  they  saw  that  only  the 
moat  enenretic  measures  could  save  the 
kingdom  m>m  subjection,  and  that  a  re- 
CQOcy   would    infaUibly  cause   its   ruin. 
Ilie  p^ietrating  eye  of  Gustavus  saw  in 
Axel  Oxenstiem,  the   youngest    of  the 
ooimseDors  of  state,  the  great  statesnum, 
whose  advice  he  might  foDow  in  the  most 
dangerous  situations.    He  united  htm  to 
hinnelf  by  the  bands  of  the  roost  intimate 
fHendahipw    Denmaik,  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia were  at  war  with  Sweden.    Gustavus, 
unabfe  to  cope  at  once  with  three  such 
powerful  adversaries,    engaged,   at   die 
peace  of  Knared,in  1613,  to  pay  Denmark 
1,000,000  doUars,  but  received  back  all 
that  bad  been  conquered  fiom  Sweden. 
After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which, 
accoiding  to  his  own  confession,  his  mili- 
tary talent  was  formed  by  James  de  la 
Gmdie,  Rusaa  was  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  Baltic  by  the  peace  of  Stolbowa,  in 
1617.     But  Poland,  ahhou^h  no  more 
suecesrful  against  him,  would  only  con- 
sent to  a  trace  for  six  years,  which  he  ac- 
oeptEMl,  partly  because  it  was  in  itself  ad- 
vantBgeous,  partly  because  it  afforded  him 
opportunity  to  undertake  somethii^  deci- 
sive agamst  Austria,  whose  head,  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  11,  was  striving,  by  all 
means^  to  increase  his  power,  and  was 
likewise  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
Protestants.    The  intention  of  the  emper- 
or to  make  himself  master  of  the  Baltic, 
and  to  prepare  an  attack  upon  Sweden, 
did  not  admit  of  a  doubt     But  a  still 
more  powerful  inducement  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  his  anns,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
found  in  ^e  war  beitween  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants,  which  endangered  at 
ODce  the  freedom  of  Germany  and  the 
whole  Protestant  church.    Gustavus,  wh6 
was  truly  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, detennined  to  deliver  both.    After 
explaimng  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  powerful  speech,  the  resolution  he 
had  taken,  he  presented  to  them,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  his  daughter  Christina, 
as  his  heiress,  with  the  presentiment  that 
he  should  never  again  see  his  country, 
and  intrusted  the  regencv  to  a  chosen 
conncil,  excluding  his  wife,  whorn,  how- 
ever, he  tenderiy  loved.  He  then  invaded 
Germany  in  16^0,  and  landed,  with  13,000 


ineii,  on  die  coasts  of  Pomeraaia.  What 
difficulties  oj^poeed  him  on  the  part  of 
diose  very  pnnces  for  whose  sake  he  had 
come ;  how  his  wisdom,  generosity  and 
perseverance  triumphed  over  inconstancy, 
mistrust  and  weakness;  what  deeds  of 
heroism  he  performed  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  how  he  feU,  an  unconquered 
and  unsullied  general,  at  the  batde  of  L(it- 
zen,  Novemb^  6,  1633,  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  Thirhf  Ytmf  War.  The 
curcumstancee  immediately  attending  his 
death  have  long  been  rekted  in  varioua 
and  contradictorv  ways;  but  we  now 
know,  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  who 
was  wounded  at  his  side,  that  he  was 
kiUed  on  the  spot,  by  an  Austrian  ball. 
The  king's  bun  coat  was  carried  to  Vien- 
na, where  it  is  still  kept;  but  Bernhard 
von  Weimar  carried  the  body  to  Weissen- 
fels  to  give  it  to  the  queen.  There  the 
heart  viras  buried,  and  remained  in  the 
land  for  which  it  had  bled. 

Gustavus  Illf  king  of  Sweden,  bom 
in  1746,  was  the  i^ldest  son  of  Adolphna 
Frederic,  duke  of  flolstein-Gottorp,  who 
was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Swedish 
throne  in  174^  and  of  Ulrica  Louisa,  sis- 
ter of  Frederic  11  of  Prussia.  Count 
Tessin,  to  whose  care  the  prince  vras  in- 
trusted from  his  fiflh  year,  endeavore^"^ 
form  his  mind  aud  character  with  a  c^ 
stant  view  to  his  future  destination,  and 
was  especially  amdous  to  restrain  the  am- 
bition of  the  youth,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  i^e^pect  for  the  constitution  of  Swe- 
den. His  successor,  count  Schefrer,  jhu*- 
sued  the  same  course ;  but  the  ambition 
of  the  young  prince  was  not  eradicated. 
His  docility  or  disposition,  afbbility  of 
marmers,  and  gentieness,  concealed  an  ar- 
dent thirst  for  power  and  action.  Manly 
exercises,  science  and  the  arts,  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  and  displays  of  splendor, 
united  with  taste,  appoured  to  be  his  fa- 
vorite occupations.  Sweden  was  then 
distracted  by  factions,  especially  those  of 
the  fM^B  and  ftoto,  by  vniich  names  the 
partisans  of  Russia  and  Franoe  were  dis- 
tinpuiihed.  Both  parties,  however,  were 
imited  in  their  efforts  to  weaken  the  roval 
power  as  much  as  pos^ble.  The  £ither 
of  Gustavus,  a  wise  and  benevolent 
prince,  had  found  his  situation  quite  po*- 
plexing.  Gustavus  himself  encountered, 
with  great  boldness  and  art,  the  difficul- 
ties which  met  him  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  after  his  father's  deadi,  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1771.  He  established  the  order 
of  Vasa,  to  gain  over  some  enterprising 
officers  of  the  army,  and  a  party  was 
fonned,  principaJlv  eonsiBting  of  young 
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officers   devoted    to    him.      Emissaries 
were  sent  to  nm  over  the  troops  station- 
ed in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Some    influential     individuals,     aroonff 
whom  were  the  counts  Hermanson  and 
Schefier,  had  also  joined  the  royal  party. 
A  new  plan  was  devised,  and  the  parts  so 
distributed,  that  the  king's  brothers  were 
to  begin  the  revolution  in  the  country, 
while  the  king  himself  should  commence 
operations  in  the  capital     Agreeably  to 
this  plan,  the  commandant  of  Christian- 
stadl^  captain  Hellichius,  one  of  the  truest 
and  boldest  adherents  of  the  king,  Auirust 
12, 1772,  caused  the  city  gates  to  be  ^lut, 
and  all  the  entrances  to  be  guarded,  and 
published  a  manifesto  against  the  states 
general.     Prince  Charies  then  appeared 
before  Christianstadt,  and  conuuenced  a 
pretended  siege,  wherein  no  one  was  in- 
jured.   The  lung,  in  the  mean  time,  play- 
ed his  part  so  peifectly,  as  to  dissipate  the 
suspicions  of  me  secret  committee  of  the 
states.     The  committee  ordered  patrols 
of  the  citizens  in  the  capital,  which  the 
,  king  always  attended,  and,  by  his  insinu- 
*  nting  address,  gained  over  to  his  cause  the 
principal  part  of  the  soldiery  and  many 
of  the  officers.    While  he  was  thus  pre- 
paring for  tlie  decisive  moment,  he  ap- 
^l^ed  serene  and  composed;  and,  on 
" ^"""'iHe  evening  preceding  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project,  ne  held  a  splendid 
court,  which  he  enlivened  by  his  anability 
and  gayedr.    On  the  following  day,Au- 
ffUBt  19,  177%  afler  taking  a   ride,  the 
king  went  to  the  council  of  the  estates,  at 
the  casde,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  en- 
tered into  a  wann  dispute  with  some  of 
the  counsellon.    He  then  went  to  the  ar- 
senal, on  horseback,  where  he  exercised 
the  guard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  officers, 
upon  whom  he  thought  he  could  depend, 
assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  or- 
der to  that  effect,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  casde,  where,  at  that  tune,  tliey 
were  changing  guard,  so  that  those  who 
were  retiring,  and  those  who  were  mount- 
ing guard,  met.    With  the  entrance  of  the 
king  into  the  castle,  the  revolution  began. 
The  king  then  collected  the  officers  about 
him,  in  the  guard   room,   unfolded   to 
them  his  plan,  and  demanded  their  sup- 
port   Most  of  them  were  voung  men, 
and  were  immediately^  gained  over  by  tlie 
thought    of   delivermg    their    country. 
Three  older  officers,  who  refused,  had 
theur  swords  token  from  them    by  the 
king.    The  rest   swore   fidelity   to    his 
cause.    The  kmg's  address  to  the  soldiera 
was  received  wim  loud  acclamations.  He 
then  set  a  guard  over  the  entrances  to  the 


hall  of  the  council,  and  commanded  them 
to  remain  quiet,  after  which  he  returned 
to  the  arsenal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  secured  the  adherence  of 
the  regiments  of  artiUeiy.    A  public  proc- 
lamation   exhorted    the    inhabiumts   of 
Stockholm  to  remain    tranquil,  and    to 
obey  no  orders  but  those  of  the  kinf. 
Cannon  were  planted,  guards  distributed, 
and  several  persons  arrested,  bf  wav  of 
precaution.    Thus  was  the  decisive  blow 
struck  without  bloodshed,  and  the  kinc 
returned  to  the  casde,  where  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table. 
On  the  following  day,  the  majgistrates  of 
the  city  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
great  mariLet-place,amid  the  acclamatious 
of  the  people.    But  it  was  necessary  for 
the  estates  also  to  approve  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  accept  the  new  constitution, 
by  which  ^e  roval  power  was  enlarged, 
not  so  much  at  the  expense  of  the  estates 
as  of  the  council     The  next  day,  they 
were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  castle, 
where  they  found  themselves  without  any 
attendants.    The  court  of  the  castle  was 
guarded  by  soldiers,  cannon  were  planted 
before  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  a  can- 
noneer stationed  at  each  piece  with  a 
lighted  match.    The  king  appeared  with 
a  numerous  rednue  of  officers  and  unu- 
sual pomp,  depicted,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
the  situation  of  the  kinadom  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform,  declared  the  modera- 
tion of  his  views,  and  caused  the  new 
constitution  to  be  read,  which  yns  imme- 
diately approved  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
scription and  oath.    Almost  all  the  public 
officers  retained  their  stations ;  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  were  set  at 
hberhr,  and  the  revolution  was  completed. 
The  king  now  exerted  himself  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  his  country.    In  1783, 
he  went  through  Germany  to  Italy,  to  use 
the  baths  of  Fisa,  and  returned  to  Swe- 
den the  following  year  through  France. 
During  his  ab6ence,*a  fimiine  had  destroy- 
ed thousands  of  his  subjects ;  the  people 
murmured ;  the  nobility  rose  against  the 
kin^s  despotic  policy,  and  the  estates  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  1786,  rejected  .almost  all 
his  propositions,  and  compeUed  him  to 
make  great  sacrifices.     A    war  having 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
in  1787,  Gustavus,  in  compliance  with 
former  treaties,  determined  to  attack  the 
empress  of  Russia,  who  had  promoted 
the  dissensions  of  Sweden.     War  was 
declared  in  1788 ;  but,  when  the  king  at- 
tempted to  commence  operations  by  au 
attack  on  Friedrichsham,  he  was  deserted 
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by  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  who  re- 
fused to  engage  in  an  offensive  war.  The 
king  retired  to  Haga,  and  thence  to  Dale- 
oarna,  in  search  of  recruits.  He  soon  col- 
lected an  army  of  determined  defenders 
of  their  country,  and  delivered  Gothen- 
biug^  which  was  hard  pressed  bv  the 
Danes.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  msur- 
rection  of  the  Finnish  army,  which  had 
concluded  an  armisdce  with  the  RusBian& 
still  continued.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  kingdom  required  the  convocation  of 
the  estates.  To  overcome  the  opposition 
of  the  nobility,  he  constituted  a  secret 
coomaittee,  of  which  the  nobUitv  chose 
12  membeiB  from  their  own  number,  and 
each  of  the  estates,  who  were  devoted  to 
the  king,  six.  The  nobility,  however, 
continuM  their  opposition  to  the  king, 
who,  being  encouraged  by  the  other  es- 
tates to  avail  himsdf  of  eveiy  measure 
he  might  think  advisable,  finalhr  took  a 
decisive  step,  arrested  the  chiera'of  the 
opposition^  and  exacted  the  adoption  of 
the  new  act  of  union  and  safety,  April  3^ 
1789,  which  conferred  on  him  more  ex- 
tensive powers.  The  war  was  now  pros- 
ecuted with  great  energy  and  with  va- 
rious success,  ffioodybatdes,  especiallv 
by  sea,  were  pained  anh  lost ;  but  although 
Gustavus  vahantly  opposed  superior  forces, 
yet  the  desperate  state  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
at  Reichenbach  (q.  v.l  inclined  him  to 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  the  plain 
of  Werelie,  August  14,  1790.  Untaught 
by  the  warnings  of  adversity,  he  now  de- 
termined to  take  part  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  to  restore  Louis  XVI  to  his 
throne.  He  wished  to  unite  Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  spring  of  1791,  he 
went  to  Spa  and  Aix-Ia-Ubapelle,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Catharine,  and  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Gefle,  in 
Januaiy,  1792,  which  was  dissolved,  in 
four  weeks,  to  the  satisftction  of  the  king. 
Here  his  assassination  was  agreed  upon.. 
The  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  the  barons 
Bielke  and  Pechlin,  colonel  Liliehom,and 
many  others,  had  conspired  to  murder 
him,  and  restore  the  old  aristocracy.  An- 
kancitBm  (q.  v.),  who  personaUy  hated  the 
king;  b^ged  that  the  execution  might  be 
intrasted  to  hiuL  A  masauerade  at 
Stockholm,  on  die  night  of  March  1& 
1798,  was  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  Just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  ballf  the  king  received  a  warning  ncrte, 
but  he  went,  at  about  11  o'clock,  with 
count  Essen,  stepped  into  a  box,  and,  as 
10* 


all  was  quiet,  into  the  halL  Here  a  crowd 
of  maskers  surrounded  him,  and,  while 
one  of  them  ^count  Horn)  struck  him 
upon  the  shoulder,  with  the  words,  **  Good 
night,  mask,''  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded,  by  AnkarstrcBm,  with  a  shot  in 
the  back.  With  remarkable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  took  alt  the  neces- 
sary measures.  He  expired  March  29, 
after  having  arranged  the  most  important 
affairs  with  serenity  (see  ,^rmfeU\  and  sign- 
ed an  order  for  proclaiming  his  son  kmg. 
Gustavus  IV,  Adolphus,  the  deposed 
king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1778, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Gustavus 
m  (March  29,  1792],  was  proclaimed 
king.  He  remained  4i  years  under  the 
guitfdianship  of  his  uncle,  Charies,  duke 
of  Sudermannland,  then  regent  (after- 
wards king  Charles  XIII),  and  ascended 
the  throne  Nov.  1,  1796.  In  his  18th 
vear,  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess  of 
Mecklenburg,  when  the  empress  Catha- 
rine invited  him  to  St  Petersburg,  with 
the  design  of  iiiarryiiighim  to  her  grand- 
daughter Alexandra  Paulowna.  c)very 
thing  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
assembled  court  waited  for  the  young 
king,  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  mar- 
ria^  contract,  because  it  embraced  some 
articles  which  he  would  not  concede  to  the 
empress ;  among  others,  one  securing  to 
the  young  <}ueen  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Greek  religion  in  her  palace,  which  was 
contrarv  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Swedish  kingdom.  Nothing  could  chan^ 
the  determination  of  Gustavus  ;  he  retu-- 
ed,and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  so 
that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  whole  ceremo- 
ny. Soon  after  (October,  17971  he  mar- 
ried Frederica,  princess  of  Baaen,  sister- 
in-law  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  As  a  striking  example 
of  his  foliar,  it  is  related,  that  he  was  once 
on  the  point  of  commencing  a  bloody 
war  with  Russia,  because  he  insisted  on 
paintinff  a  boundary  bridge,  with  the 
Swedish  color  on  the  Russian  side. 
When  the  northern  powers  were  nep>- 
tiatingthe  renewal  of  me  armed  neutrahty, 
directed  especially  i^;ainst  Enffland,  be 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,m  1801,  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Paul  I,  who  bieirto  wed  on  him  the 
cross  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  July, 
1803,  he  visited  the  court  of  his  ftther- 
in-law  at  Carlsruhe,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  emperor  and  the  princes  ofthe  em- 
pire to  the  ^!OJect,  i^ch  then  seemed 
impracticable,  of  again  placing  the  Bour- 
bons at  the  head  of  the  French  govem- 
menL    He  was  in  Carisruhe  when7March 
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15, 1804),  the  duke  D'Enffhien  was  seiz- 
ed in  the  territoriee  of  Baden. .  Gustavus 
immediately  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  Paris, 
with  a  letter  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  duke,  who,  however,  was 
shot  before  the  letter  was  received.  Gus- 
tavus sent  a  remonstrance  to  Ratisbon,  on 
thti  subject,  and  was,  excepting  Alexander 
I,  the  only  sovereign  who  openly  expressed 
Us  indignation  at  this  deed.  His  rup- 
ture with  France,  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  his  coolness  to- 
wards the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  he 
sent  back  the  black  eagle,  because  it  had 
been  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  were  the 
consequence  of  his  hatred  of  the  new 
emperor  of  France.  It  having  been  cal- 
culated that  the  number  666  was  contain- 
ed m  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Gustavus  believed  him  to  be  theoeast 
described  in  the  Revelations,  whose  reign 
was  to  be  short,  and  for  whose  destruction 
he  was  called  !  His  ambassador  deliver- 
ed to  the  German  diet  of  1806  a  declara- 
tion of  the  king,  that  he  would  Uike  no 
part  in  its  transactions,  so  long  as  its  acts 
were  under  the  injfluence  of  usurpation  ; 
he  also  rejected  the  offers  of  peace  made 
by  Napoleon  a  short  time  before  the  peace 
of  Tilsit;  and,  July  3, 1807,  broke  the 
truce  with  France,  and  even  refused  the 
mediation  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  after  the 
peace  of  TUsit  He  retui-ned  the  Russian 
order  of  St.  Andrew,  as  he  had  formerly  the 
PlruBfiian  order  of  the  eagle,  and,  by  his  ad- 
herence to  England,  plugged  his  people  in- 
to a  disadvantageous  war  with  Russia,  and 
became  anew  tiie  enemv  of  Prussia,  and 
then  of  Denmark.  Finland  was  lost,  and 
a  Danish  army  threatened  the  ftt>ntiers  of 
Sweden.  Deaf  to  all  solicitations  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  he  alienated  the  nobility 
and  the  army  by  his  caprices,  and  exas- 
perated the  nation  by  the  weight  of  the 
taxes.  Having  finally  provoked  the  en- 
mity of  En^and,  by  seizing  the  English 
ships  m  the  Swedish  ports,  when  that 
power  endeavored  to  bnnghim  to  reason, 
it  appeared  plain  to  every  one,  that  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  wel&re  of  his 
people  to  his  passions.  A  plot  was  se- 
cretly formed  against  him  ;  the  western 
army,  assured  tlutt  the  Danes  would  not 
pass  the  fit>ntieiis,  took  up  its  line  of 
march  to  Stockholm,  where  the  principal 
consfMrators  were  plotting  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Gustavus.  It  was  only 
70  mues  from  the  capital  when  Gustavus 
heard  of  its  approach.  He  hastened  from 
Haga,  where  he  was  residing  with  his 
family,  to  Stockholm,  to  defend  his  cap- 
ital against  the  rebels.    But  he  altered  his 


plan,  and  determined  to  go  to  Linkio|ring 
with  the  troops  which  were  in  Stock- 
holm. He  was  about  to  remove  the  bank 
fiT>m  the  capital,  but  first  required  it  to  ad- 
vance him  $2,000,000,  orthegreiitest  sum 
which  could  be  raised.  The  commissa- 
ries refused  to  comply ;  Gustavus  showed 
an  intention  to  use  force  ;  upon  which  it 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  af&irs  on  the  evening 
of  March  12, 1809.  The  king  spent  tiiat 
night  in  preparing  eveiy  thing  for  his  de- 
parture, and  the  moment  arrived  when  be 
was  to  take  the  money  from  the  bank. 
Three  doors  of  the  palace  were  already 
secured,  and  all  the  ofilicera  were  assem- 
bled, as  it  was  the  usual  day  of  parade. 
Field-marshal  Klingspor  and  general  Ad- 
lerkreuz,  however,  once  more  attempt- 
ed the  effect  of  conciliatoiy  proportions, 
when  Gustavus  highly  offended  them  by 
his  insulting  manner.  Adlericreuz  then 
called  the  marshal  Silbersparre  and  five  ad- 
jutants, demanded  of  the  kin^*  his  sword, 
and  declared  him  a  prisoner  m  the  name 
of  the  nation.  Gustavus  attempted  to 
strike  him  with  his  sword,  but  it  was 
wrested  from  him.  Upon  his  ciy  for  help, 
some  of  his  fidthful  followers  mrced  the 
doors ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  30 
of  the  conspirators,  who  rushed  in  upon 
them.  During  this  struggle,  Gustavus  es- 
caped, but  was  seized  upon  the  stairs  and 
brought  back  to  his  chamber  by  one  of  his 
servants,  where  he  broke  out  into  an  un- 
governable fit  of  rage.  All  the  entrances 
of  the  casde  were  closely  guarded.  At 
noon,  Charles,  duke  of  Siraermannland, 
published  a  proclamation,  declaring  tliat 
he  had  taken  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  The  revolution  was  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours.  Gustavus  now 
submitted  quiedy.  Perhaps  his  religious 
enthusiasm  was  the  cause  of  his  present 
state  of  mind.  At  one  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  he 
was  carried  to  Drotningholm.  His  wife 
and  children  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
Haga.  Mareh  24,  he  was  remov^  to 
Gripsholm,  his  favorite  place  of  residence. 
Here  he  published  (Mareh  29)  an  act  of 
abdication,  expecting  the  final  sentence  of 
the  diet,  which,  on  its  first  session  (May 
101  solemnly  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  him,  and  declared  the  heira  of  his  body 
for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
Swedish  throne.  Thereupon  a  fonnal 
act  was  prepared.  The  dethroned  king 
occupied  himself  at  Gripsholm,  princi- 

SiUy  in  studying  the  Revelation  of^  John, 
e  viished  to  leave  Sweden.  The  estates, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  new  king,  Charles 
XIII,  setded  on  him  an  annual  pension  for 
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himself  and  family.  His  private  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  that  of  his  wife  and  son, 
was  abo  left  him.  He  did  not  occupy 
the  place  of  residence  aasigned  to  him  in 
the  island  of  Wisin^Oe,  but  (Dec.  6, 
1809)  went  from  Gnpehohn  to  Gennany 
and  Switzeriand,  where  he  lived  under 
the  title  of  count  of  Gottorp.  He  has  nnce 
separated  from  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
his  mania^  was,  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy, 
1812,  at  his  own  request,  annulled.  The 
same  year,  he  also  desired  to  be  admitted 
among  the  Moravian  Brothers  at  Hermhut. 
Since  his  separation  from  his  wife,  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  wear  the  mystical  re* 
lirious  badge  of  the  order  of  St  John.  He 
afterwards  made  several  tours  without  anv 
definite  object,  visited  St  Peterebuiv,  and, 
in  1611,  London.  In  December,  1814,  he 
was  nuJting  preparations  at  Bale  for  a  visit 
to  Jerasalem.  In  1815,  he  presented  a 
declaration  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as- 
serting the  claims  of  his  son  to  the  Swedish 
throne.  He  finaUy  assumed  the  name  of 
Giutavson,  and  visited  Leipsic,  in  1827,  as 
a  private  individual.  His  son  Gustavus, 
W110  was  bom  in  1799,  studied  in  Lau- 
sanne and  Edinburgh,  was  present  at  Vi- 
enna and  Verona  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
gress in  1822,  and  in  1825  entered  the 
Austrian  service,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  imperial  Hulans.  He  lives  at  Vienna, 
and  enjoys  the  tide  ofroycd  highnes$.  He 
has  thiee  sisters,  carefully  educated  by  their 
excellent  mother  (who  died  in  1826).  The 
eldest  was  mamed,  in  1819,  to  Leopold  of 
Hochbeig,  margrave  of  Baden. 

Gusto;  an  Italian  word  signifying 
taste.  It  often  occurs  in  muse ;  as,  am 
giutOf  with  taste. 

Gut,  in  the  West  India  islands,  partic- 
ularly in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's,  or 
St  itittfB,  is  a  term  for  the  openinff  of  a 
river  or  brook,  such  river  or  bnxm  also 
being  ^ften  so  called. 

GuTs-MuTHs,  John  Christian  Frederic, 
bom  in  Quedlinbuig,  1760,  was  the  first 
German  author  who  wrote  extensively  on 
the  various  exercises  included  in  the  mod- 
em gymnastics.  Guts-Muths  was^  for  a 
long  time,  a  teacher  in  the  institution  of 
Sdzmann,  at  SchnepfenthaL  He  wrote 
several  worics  on  gjmnnasdcs.  EGs  latest 
is  the  TSitmbudi  (rankfbrt  on  the  Maine, 
1818),  in  which  he  adopted  manv  exer- 
dsesy  as  also  the  name  of  the  book,  fiom 
that  of  John  (q.  v.),  as  the  latter  had  al- 
so adopted  many  things  fiom  him.  He 
wrote,  too,  a  Geography  (2  vols.,  1810 — 
1813),  and  edited  a  mUothdi  der  p&da- 
gogtMien  Lderahir^Lifarary  of  Wons  on 
Education  (]80a--1820,  55  vols.)    Guts- 


Mutfas  lives,  at  present,  near  Schnepfen- 
thal. 
GuTTA  Serena.  (See  Catar^A 
GuTTENBERo,  more  properiv  Gutek- 
BERo,  John,  or  Henne  G&nsedeisch  vou 
Soigenloch  (Sulgeloch),  usually  called  the 
inventor  of  printing,  was  bom  at  Mentz, 
about  1400.  The  fiunily  of  Gutenberg 
called  itself  noble.  In  1424,  Gutenbeiv 
was  living  in  Strasburg,  and,  in  149^ 
entered  into  a  contract  with  one  Andrew 
Dryzehn  (Dritzehn)  and  othera,  binding 
himself  to  teach  them  all  his  secret  ana 
woudeifiil  arts,  and  to  employ  them  for 
their  common  advantage.  The  death  of 
Diyzehn,  which  happened  soon  after,  frus- 
trated the  undertaking  of  the  company, 
who  had  probably  intended  to  commence 
the  art  of  printing ;  especially  as  George 
Dryzehn,  a  brother  of^  the  deceased,  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  with  Gutenberg,  which 
turned  out  to  the  disadvantaee  of  the  lat- 
ter. When  and  where  the  first  attempts 
were  made  at  printing  cannot  be  fully 
decided,  as  Gutenberg  never  attached 
either  name  or  date  to  the  works  he 
printed.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that, 
about  1438,  Gutenberg  made  use  of  mov- 
able types  of  wood.  In  1443,  he  returned 
from  Stinsburg,  where  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  to  Mentz,  and,  in  1450,  formed  a  co- 
partnership vrith  John  Faust,  or  Fust,  a  rich 
goldsmith  of  this  city  (who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  famous  magician 
Faust),  who  furnished  money  to  establish  a 
press,  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  first 
printed.  But,  after  some  years,  this  connex- 
ion vras  dissolfed.  Faust  had  made  large 
advances,  which  Gutenberg  ought  to  have 
repaid  ;  and,  as  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  do  it,  the  subject  was  carried 
before  the  tribunals.  The  result  was,  that 
Faust  retained  the  press,  which  he  im- 
proved and  continued  to  use  in  company 
with  Peter  Sch6fi^  of  Gemsheim.  By 
the  patronage  of  a  counsellor  of  Mentz, 
Conrad  Hummer,  Gutenbeiv  was  again 
enabled  to  establish  a  press  £e  following^ 
year,  when  he  probably  printed  Hermanm 
dt  SMuSptemum  Saeerdoium  (in  quarto)^ 
without  the  date  or  the  printer's  name. 
Here,  likewise,  as  some  mamtam,  appeared 
four  editions  of  the  Donat  (Latin  gram- 
mar of  Donatus),  which  othera,  however, 
ascribe  to  the  ofiSce  of  Faust  and  Sch6fier. 
In  1457,  the  Psalter  was  printed  with  a 
typographical  elegance  which  sufficiently 
proves  the  rapid  advances  of  the  new  art, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  it  was  culti- 
vated. Gutenberg's  printing-office  re- 
mained in  Mentz  till  i465.  About  this 
time,  he  was  ennobled  by  Adolphus  of 
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Naasau,  and  died  Feb.  24, 1468.  Lkde  is 
known  of  his  life  and  woiks,  or  of  tbe 
early  progroaa  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  introduction  of  movable  ^rpes.  Val- 
uable statements  and  suggesUons  on  this 
subject  are  to  be  found  in  Fischer's  Vtr* 
such  zur  eHd&rvng  aUer 

g;i740);Ober. 
lin's  BeUri^  zur  GesehidUe  Gutanberg 
fStrasbui^,  1801) ;  and  in  the  woiks  (S* 
Denis,  Lichtenbeiger,  Panzer,  and  many 
other  writeiB. 

Guttural  (from  the  Latin  guttur^  the 
throat)  signifies,  in  grammar,  a  sound  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  the  beck  parts  of^tbe 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  palatals  g  and 
k  are  nearly  related  to  them.  The  Greek 
Xf  the  German  ek  after  a,  and  ck  after  t, 
and  the  Dutch  g,  are  gutturals.  The 
Arabian  language  is  full  of  ffutturals,  and 
many  of  them  are  unknown  m  most  other 
languages.  (See  the  article  H,  for  the  re- 
lation between  g  and  the  guttural  sound  of 
the  German  ch  or  the  Greek  x-)  The  mod- 
em Greek  gives  to  x  a  very  strong  guttural 
sound,  like  that  of  the  German  eh  after  e 
andaflero.  The  Irish  r  isa  true  guttural. 
The  French  nasal  sound,  as  in  longj  is  a  true 
guttural ;  the  Eingltsh  sound  in  Icng  not 
so  much,  as  it  is  less  nasal.  The  Span- 
ish n  has  been  called,  by  some,  a  naaal' 
guttural.  The  roughness  of  the  dialect 
of  Switzerland  is  owing  to  its  strong  and 
numerous  sutturals ;  for  it  not  only  pro- 
nounces all  the  gutturals  of  the  German 
language  very  forcibly,  but  abo  gives  to 
gf  in  many  cases,  the  harsh  guttural 
sound  of  en  after  a. 

Gut  ;  a  rope  used  to  keep  steady  any 
weighty  body  from  bearing  or  fiJIing 
against  the  ship's  side  while  it  is  hoisting 
or  lowering,  particularly  when  the  ship  is 
shaken  by  a  tempestuous  sea. — Guy  is 
also  the  name  of  a  tackle,  used  to  confine 
a  boom  forward  when  a  vessel  is  eoing 
large,  and  to  prevent  the  sail  from  shifting 
by  any  accidental  change  of  the  wind  or 
course,  which  would  eiKianger  the  spring- 
ing of  tbe  boom,  or  perhaos  the  upsetting 
of  the  veaseL— Gt^  is  likewise  a  larse 
slack  rope,  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
main-mast  to  the  head  of  the  fore-mast, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  bk)cks  fiis- 
tened  to  it  It  is  used  to  sustain  a  tackle 
to  load  or  unload  a  ship  with,  and  is 
accordingly  removed  as  soon  as  that  ope- 
ration ii  finished. 

Gut,  Thomas,  the  founder  of  Guy's 
hoiqpitaJ,  was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  in 
Southwaik,  and  bom  in  16(L    He  was' 
brought  up  a  bookseller.    He  dealt  largely 
in  the  importation  of  Bibles  from  HoUand, 


and  afterwards  contracted  with  Ozfoid  for 
those  printed  at  that  umversil^ ;  but  his 
principal  gains  arose  from  the  disreputable 
purchase  of  seamen's  prize  tickets,  in 
queen  Anne's  war,  and  fit>m  his  deaungs 
in  South  sea  stock,  in  1720.  By  these 
speculations  and  practices,  aided  by  the 
most  penurious  habits,  he  amassed  a  for- 
tune of  neariy  half  a  million  sterling,  of 
which  he  spent  about  £200,000  m  the 
building  and  endowing  his  hospital  in 
Southwark.  He  also  erected  almshouses 
at  Tamworth,  and  benefited  Christ's  hos- 
pital and  various  other  charities,  leaving 
£80,000  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to 
him.  He  died  in  I>Bcember,  1724,  in  his 
81st  year,  after  having  dedicated  more  to 
charitable  purposes  than  any  private  man 
in  English  record. 

Gut  de  Chauliac  [Gwdo  dt  CMIiaco)^ 
a  native  of  Chauliac,  on  the  frontier  of 
Auvergne,  France,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  and  was  the  j^hysician 
of  three  popes.  He  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  reformer  of  surgery  in  his  time.  His 
Chxrurgia  magna  contains  most  of  the 
ofHnions  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  long 
conndered  as  a  classical  text  book ;  was 
finished  at  Avignon  in  1363;  and  was 
printed  at  Bergamo  (1496,  folio).  An 
older  edition  is  mentioned  (Venice,  1470, 
folio).  It  has  been  often  repainted,  com- 
mented on,  and  translated  into  modem 


^UT  Fawkes.  (See  Gvnpwoier  PloL\ 
Gut's  Hospital,  in  the  borou|Kh  of 
London.  (See  Gwf.)  The  hospital  was 
established  for  400  sick  persons,  besides 
20  incurable  lunatics.  It  contains  13 
wards,  and  upwards  of  400  beds.  There 
are  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and 
an  apothecary.  The  averajpe  number  of 
patients  adimtted  annually  is  about  2250» 
besides  whom  there  are  20,000  i»ut-pa- 
tients.  This  hospital  has  a  collection  of 
anatomical  preparations,  and  a  theatre  for 
the  delivery  of  chemical,  medical  and 
anatomical  lectures.  On  one  evening  in 
the  week,  medical  suUects  an  debated. 
GuTON,  Madame.  (See  (hdetimn.) 
Guts,  Pierre  Augustin ;  bom  at  Afar- 
seilles,  1721 ;  a  merchant  in  Coostantino- 
irfe,  and  afterwards  in  Smyrna ;  known  for 
his  travels  and  his  acoounlB  of  them.  He 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  of  the  academv  of  Arcadians 
in  Rome.  His  first  work  a|ipeared  in 
1744,  and  contained  an  account  of  his 
jeumey  fix>ni  Constantinople  to  Sophia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  series  of  letters. 
In  1748,  he  publuhed,  in  the  form  of  let- 
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ten,  an  account  of  his  jouniey  from  Mar- 
Beilles  to  Snijrma,  and  thence  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  mostly  indebted,  for  his 
liteniiy  &me,  to  his  Vovage  UtUraire  de  la 
Grkty  a  woric  in  wfaicn  he  compares  and 
contrasts,  with  much  acuteness  and  truth, 
the  condition  of  ancient  and  modem 
Greece,  and  their  pohtical  and  civil  con- 
sdtution.  Guys  also  made  himself  known 
as  a  poet,  by  hjs  Seasons,  on  the  occamon 
of  his  journey  to  Naples,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Voyage  de  la  Grhce,  Vohaire 
addressed  some  veiy  flattering  verses  to 
him,  and  the  Greeks  conferred  on  him  the 
privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Guvs 
died  at  Zante,  in  1799,  at  the  ace  of  79,  as  j^e 
was  collecting  materials  for  me  third  edi- 
tion of  his  travels  in  Greece. — ^His  son, 
Pierre  AJphonse,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  French  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
to  Vienna,  and  to  Lisbon ;  afterwards  con- 
sul in  Saidinia ;  then  at  Tripoli  in  Africa ; 
and,  finally,  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  he 
died  in  1812.  He  published  letters  on  the 
Turks,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  rise  and 
decay  of  their  power.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  comedy  La  Mauon  de  Alb- 
Uhty  infbur  acts,  altered  fit>m  GoldonL 

GwnnnETT,  Button,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  England,  about  the  year  1732^  and, 
in  1770,  emigrated  to  Charieston,  S.  C, 
where  he  continued  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  in  which  he  had  been  previous- 
ly engaged.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
however,  he  abandoned  conunerce ;  and, 
purchasing  a  plantation  vrith  a  number  of 
negroes,  on  St.  Catharine's  island,  in  Geor- 
iria,  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture. 
Soon  after  the  revolutionary  struggle  com- 
menced, he  took  an  active  part  in  tibe 
afiirs  of  Geoiypa ;  and,  Feb.  2, 1776,  the 
geoetBl  assembly  of  the  province  elected 
him  a  representative  to  the  ceneral  con- 
greas  hela  at  Philadelphia,  n^ere  he  ap- 
peared May  20.  He  was  reelected  Octo- 
ber 9,  and,  in  February,  1777,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  the 
state  ;  and  the  foundation  of  that  after- 
wards adopted,  is  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nidied  by  him.  He  was  soon  chosen 
prraident  of  the  provincial  council ;  but 
his  conduct  in  this  station  was  obnoxious 
to  censure,  as  he  empk>^ed  his  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  thwartmg  the  operations 
of  general  Mcintosh,  against  whom  he 
had  a  personal  enmity,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  poet  of  brigadier-general  of  a  conti- 
nental brigade,  to  be  levied  in  Georgia,  for 


which  Gwinnett  himself  had  been  a  can- 
didate. In  May,  1777,  Gwinnett  was  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  governor  of  the 
state,  but  fiiiled ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  a  duel  took  place  between 
him  and  Mcintosh,  on  account  of  some 
insulting  remarks  of  the  latter.  Both  par- 
ties were  wounded ;  but  the  injury  received 
by  Gwiimett  terminated  his  life  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

GwTNN,  Eleanor,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  JVeB,  the  celel»ated  mistress  of 
king  Charles  II,  was  at  first  an  orange 
giri  of  the  meanest  description,  in  the 
play-house.  In  the  first  part  of  her  life, 
she  gained  her  bread  hv  smginc  fiiom  tav- 
ern to  tavern,  and  ffradually  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  popiuar  actress  at  the  thea- 
tre royal  She  is  represented  as  hand- 
some, but  low  of  stature.  She  was  mis- 
tress, successively,  to  Hart,  Lacy  and 
Buckhurst,  before  i^e  became  the  favorite 
of  the  king.  It  is  said  that,  in  her  eleva- 
tion, she  showed  her  pratitude  to  Dryden, 
who  had  patronised  her  in  her  poverty ; 
and,  unlike  the  other  misbesses,  she  was 
faithful  to  her  royal  lover.  From  her  are 
sprung  the  dukes  of  St  Alban's.  She 
died  in  1687. 

Gtoes  ;  a  favorite  of  the  Lydian  king 
Candaules,  who,  to  convince  nim  of  the 
beau^  of  his  queen,  showed  her  to  him 
naked.  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at 
this  shameful  act,  that  she  ordered  Gyses 
either  to  murder  the  king,  ascend  nis 
vacant  throne,  and  become  her  husband, 
or  to  atone  for  his  curiosity  by  death.  Af- 
ter having  labored  in  vain  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  queen,  he  chose  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  alternative,  murdered 
Candaules,  and  was  established  on  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  the  response  of 
the  Delphian  oracle.  This  is  the  story  as 
related  by  Herodotus.  There  is  a  fkble  of 
a  ma^c  ring,  which  Gyges  found  in  a 
cavern  when  a  herdsman,  and  which  had 
the  power  of  rendering  its  possessor  in- 
visible, whenever  he  turned  the  stone  in- 
wards. By  the  aid  of  this  ring,  he  en- 
joyed the  embraces  of  the  queen  and 
assassinated  the  king.  To  have  the  ring 
of  Gy^  was  aflervvards  used  proverbially, 
sometimes  of  fickle,  sometimes  of  wicked 
and  artful,  and  sometimes  of  prosperous 
people,  who  obtain  all  they  want 

Gtmnasium;  the  name  given  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  public  building  where  the 
young  men,  naked  (hence  the  name,  fiom 
yvfi  W9S,  naked),  exercised  themselves  in  leap- 
ing,running,  throwing  the  discus  and  spear, 
wresding  and  pugilism,  or  in  the  penUMon 
(qviinqueHium)  so  called.     This  Spartau 
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iDidtaticm  yvns  imitated  in  moat  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  in  Rome  under  the 
Cttstn.  Its  obyectB^  however,  did  not 
remain  confined  merely  to  corporeal  exer- 
cises, but  were  extencJed  also  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mind ;  for  here  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  teacheis  of  other  bnoiches 
of  knowledge,  delivered  their  lectures.  In 
Athens,  there  were  ^ve  gymnasia,  and 
amonff  them  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum 
and  me  Cynosarge.  In  the  first,  Plato 
taught ;  in  the  second,  Aristotle ;  and  in 
the  dkud,  Antisthenes.  They  were,  at 
first,  only  open  level  places,  surround- 
ed by  a  wbU,  and  partitioned  off  for 
the  dmes^ent  games.  Rows  of  plane- 
trees  wer«  pluited  fbr  the  purpose  of 
shade,  which  were  afterwards  changed 
into  colonnades  with  numerous  divisions. 
The  gvnmama,  at  last,  were  composed  of 
a  nuEnber  of  c<nikected  buildings,  spacious 
enough  to  admit  many  thousands.  Vitru- 
vius  has  given  an  exact  description  of  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  his  work  on 
architecture  (5, 11 ).  Some  gymnasia  con- 
tained m(ne,  and  some  fewer  apartments ; 
and  all  wore  funsished  with  a  multitude 
of  decorations.  Here  were  found  the 
statues  and  altars  of  Mercury  and  Hercu- 
les, to  whom  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  statue  of  Theseus,  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  virrestliug;  statues  of 
heroes  and  celebrated  men ;  pamtings  and 
foasB-reliefi,  representing  subjects  con- 
nected widi  religion  and  history.  The 
Hermes  figures  (see  Hermes)  were  among 
the  most  common  ornaments  of  gymna- 
sia. Here  vras  assembled  every  thmg  that 
could  improve  the  youth  in  the  arts  of 
peace  ana  of  war ;  every  thing  that  could 
elevate  and  raise  their  minds;  and,  while 
these  institntions  flourished,  the  arts  and 
sciences  also  flourished,  and  the  state 
firospered.  The  governor  of  a  gymna- 
sium was  called  the  fymnasiardu  Some- 
times such  a  gymnasium  was  ^tyMpaUu- 
trOf  which  was,  properly,  only  the  part 
where  the  aUdet^  destined  for  the  public 
exhibitions,  exercised  themselves.  Ignara 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  gynmasium  and  palaestra,  at 
the  time  when  the  philosophers  and  oth- 
ers commenced  their  lectures  here ;  that 
the  latter  was  designed  to  promote  phys- 
ical, and  the  former  mental  education  sim- 
|ri[y.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  high  schools 
in  Germany,  where  young  men  are  fit- 
ted for  die  universities,  have  been  called 
gytmuuioj  in  modem  times.  In  Rome, 
during  the  republic,  there  were  no 
buildings  which  could  be  compared  vrith 
the  Greek  gymnasia.     Under  Uie  Caesars, 


the  public  baths  bore  some  resemblance  to 
them ;  and  the  gymnasia  nmy  be  said  to 
have  expired  with  the  thermae.  (See 
Oymnailics.) 

Chfmnatioj  Gtrman,  From  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  leaminff,  when  almost  all 
knowledre  was  derived  through  the  Latin 
and  Gredc, — and  certainly  no  existing  lit- 
erature could  be  compared  to  that  con- 
tained in  these  two  languages, — the  study 
of  them  obtained  rach  possession  of  the 
schools,  that  it  has,  ever  since,  influenced 
the  studies  of  youth  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Germany,  to  sHch  a  de|^ree, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  proper 
balance  in  schools  ofthe  higher  kind.  The 
gymiuxnaj  the  name  of  these  schools  in 
Germany  (derived  firom  the  andent  term), 
taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  branches 
connected  with  antiquity,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  sciences.  But,  in  mod- 
em times,  when  the  namral  sciences  have 
made  such  distinguished  progress,  and 
rich  stores  have  accumulated  in  manv 
modem  literatures,  and  the  importance  o}" 
madiematics  has  been  increased,  the  fiailts 
of  this  arrangement  have  become  obvious, 
and  some  authorities,  particulariy  in  Pms- 
sia,  have  already  established  institutions, 
in  which  history,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  modem  languages  may  be 
learaea  without  Latin.  In  the  gymnaaa 
themselves,  more  time  is  allottedto  these 
branches  tiian  formeriy.  The  gymnasia 
of  PrasBia  probably  cany  the  scholar  far- 
ther than  any  institutions  of  a  omilar  kind 
elsewhere.  No  limits  are  fixed  for  the 
smy  of  the  scholar  in  each  class ;  every 
year  an  examination  fbr  the  next  clasB 
takes  place,  to  which  every  scholar  is  ad- 
mittea.  Classes  are  generally  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  a  scholar  cannot  be  pro- 
moted fVom  the  lower  into  the  higher 
vrithout  an  examination.  The  last  exam- 
ination, to  show  whether  the  pupils  are  fit 
to  enter  the  university,  is  very  severe :  fbr 
three  days  they  have  to  write  exercises,  on 
questions  proposed  to  them,  in  history,  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  mathematics, 
besides  themes  in  Geniian,  and  in  at 
least  one  foreign  modem  language,  alone, 
shut  up  in  a  room,  without  Inx>1^  ;  or,  if 
several  are  together,  they  remain  under  the 
eye  of  a  professor,  so  that  they  cannot 
talk  to  each  other.  The  verbal  exam- 
ination generally  lasts  one  dav,  in  presence 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  govern- 
ment. The  compositions  of  the  scholars 
are  sent  to  the  mmister  of  instraction  and 
ecclesiastical  a^rs.  According  to  the 
result  of  the  examination,  the  scholars  re- 
ceive testimonials,  maiiced  No.  I,  II,  or  IIL 
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The  fint  k  difficult  to  gain,  and 

If  miTBle  Bcboob  or  (as  is  the  case  in  aev- 
eru  citiea)  orphan  aaylunis  wkh  to  send 
scholan  lo  the  uniTenity,  their  must  appty 
to  flovemment  for  comnuaaionen  to  at- 
tend their  examination.  Penons  who 
have  fitted  themaelvee  for  the  univeiahy, 
witlioiit  attending  a  gymnasiam,  or  any 
fldiool,  can  be  examined  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  sovemment,  which  nti 
eveiy  half  year,  ui  order  to  obtain  No.  I, 
die  pupil  must  write  Latin  and  Greek 
without  granupatical  fiuilts,  and  in  a  pretty 
good  styfe ;  be  able  to  translate  and  explain 
one  of  the  most  difficult  daaeic  authors 
(in  some  gymnasia,  Pindar  is  even  taken 
finr  this  purpose);  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  branches  of  the  lower  pure  mathe- 
matics, viz.  all  below  the  integral  and  dif- 
fferential  calculus,  and  prove  this  bv  the 
solution  of  problems ;  nave  a  knowledge 
of  general  history,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant periods ;  know,  bendes  the  Ger- 
man, one  or  nK»e  modem  languages,  so 
that  he  can  write  in  them  pretty  correctly 
(themes  are  generally  takoi,  by  which  the 
scholar  shows  his  logical  powers,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  ideas).  If  he  is  to 
Btudy  theoloffy,  he  is  also  examined  in 
Hebrew.  Ii  he  is  deficient  in  either 
of  these  branches,  he  can  cmly  obtain 
No.  n.  If  he  is  <tefieient  in  aU,  be  re- 
ceives No.  ni,  which  indicates  that  he  is 
not  fit  for  the  umversity. 

Gtmhasticb  (&om  Y^inmvruutf  peitaiUr 
mf  to  exerciser  if  we  understand  by 
this  word  aU  bodily  excises,  may  be 
most  conveniently  divided  into— 1.  mili- 
tuy  exercises ;  2.  exercises  systematical- 
ly ada|)ted  to  develope  the  jihysical  pow- 
era,  and  preserve  tnem  m  perfection, 
which  constitutes  the  art  of  gymnoiHes^ 
propcarfy  so  called ;  3.  exercises  for  the 
flid^  a  most  important  branch,  which  has 
been  veiY  little  attended  to.  The  ancients 
divided  weir  gynmastics  into  gywmuUea 
mSUariOy  gymnattiea  mediea  (including  un- 
der tfaiB  h€«d  our  second  and  third  divis- 
ions)^ and  gymmulica  ofMefico,  or,  as  Galen 
calb  them,  vUiioM^  vrfaich  were  practised 
by  pt^ossional  athletes  at  the  gymnastic 
nmea,  and  were  in  bad  repute  with  re- 
flecting men,  even  in  those  times,  on 
aeeount  of  their  injurious  efibcts  on  the 
heahh  and  morals.  The  class  of  aym- 
nasties  which  we  have  enumeratea  un- 
der the  second  head,  have  their  origin 
in  th«  exercises  of  v^ar  and  the  chase. 
The  preparation  of  youth  for  those  oc- 
cupations leads  to  the  introduction  of 
gymnastics;  and  the  chase  itwlf  has  been 


by  many  nations  as  a  prep- 
aration for  war;  the  Spartans  and  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  instances.  The  aodents 
do  not  inform  us  preciselv  of  the  origin 
of  nrmnasticB,  considered  as  a  branch 
<^  education.  We  fine  find  them  in  a 
vjrstematic  form  amonjjf  the  Greeks.  Tho 
nrst  gymnasium  is  said  to  have  been  es- 


led  in  Sparta.  In  Athens,  alwavs 
disposed  to  mingle  the  element  of  the 
beautiful  in  whatever  she  undertook, 
gymnastics  were  refined  fifom  the  rude 
military  charactem, which  they  bore  among 
the  Spartans,  into  an  art ;  eid  the  gym- 
nasia became  temples  of  the  oraces. 
(See  Gynmatium,)  Vitnivius  (lib.  v)  gives 
a  description  of  a  gymnasium.  In  esch, 
there  was  a  place  called  paUutra^  in 
which  wrestlinc^  boxing,  runnias,  leap- 
ing, throwin|;  the  discus,  and  othtr  ex- 
ercises of  this  kind,  were  taught.  6ym- 
nasdcB  were  afterwards  divided  into  two 
principal  branches^- the  pakesCiic,  taking 
Its  name  from  the  /Mtofro,  and  the  or- 
chestric.  The  former  embraced  the 
whole  class  of  athletic  exercises  ;  the  lat^ 
ter,  dancing  and  the  art  of  gesticulation. 
It  is  not  knovim,  with  accuracy,  what 
particular  exercises  were  usually  ^ac- 
tised  in  the  gymnasia.  The  enthusaaam 
for  athletic  sports  among  the  Greeks, 
their  love  of  the  beautifiu,  which  was 
gratified  in  the  gymnasia  by  the  sight 
of  the  finest  human  forms  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  and  1^  the  halls  and  colon- 
nades adorned  i^^  statues  and  pictures, 
and  occupied  by  teachen  of  vrisdom  and 
philosophy,  rendered  these  places  the 
mvorite  resorts  of  the  okl  and  ^oung. 
Gymnastics  evra  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  celebration  of  all  the  great  feadvak. 
Afier  a  time,  however,  the  character  of 
the  competitora  at  the  Olympian,  Isth- 
mian, Nemasan,  and  other  great  games  of 
Greece,  degenerated,  as  they  became  more 
and  more  a  separate  ckos,  exercising,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  in  buikliiMs  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  them.  Euripides  calls 
them  useless  and  injurious  memben  of 
the  state.  It  is  not  precisely  known  to 
what  extent  their  exercises  were  prac- 
tised in  the  rvmnaaiB.  The  Greeks,  as 
weH  as  the  Bomans,  set  a  very  hifh  > 
value  upon  the  art  of  swimming.  In 
Sparta,  even  the  voung  women  swam  in 
the  Eurotas ;  and  a  common  phrase  of 

contempt,  ttnn   vuv  ^nrt    y#a|ifi«rf    ffftffmSat 

(he  can  neither  swim  nor  write),  is  well 
knovni.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  read 
the  obseivatioiis  of  Mercurialis  on  this 
subject,  in  lib.  iii,  cap.  13^  of  his  valuable 
Jtina  ggmnadka  apid  Antiqyoi  cdAeni- 


mi 
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nuB  LSbn  sex  (Venice,  1569).  Ruimiiig 
was  ako  much  esteemed,  and  the  OWm- 
piadfl  were,  for  a  long  time,  named  nom 
the  yictoiB  m  the  race.  Ridinc  on  horse- 
-oack  wae  deemed  a  liberaT  exercise. 
Dancinff,  by  which  we  are  not  to  un> 
derstand  the  modem  dancing  of  the  two 
sexes  intermingled,  but  the  art  of  grace- 
ful motion,  including  oratorical  gesture, 
together  with  certain  fbimal  dances  per- 
formed at  festivals,  was  likewise  indis- 
Csnsable  to  an  accomplished  man.  (See 
ucian,  ntpt  op;^n«f.)  Wrestling  was  also 
much  -valued.  There  are  not  many  ma- 
terials remaining,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  exercises  practised  by  the  Grecian 
women.  In  later  and  corrupt  times,  they 
look  part  in  the  public  games  with  men. 
With  the  decline  of  Greece,  the  symnastic 
art  naturally  degenerated,  ana  became 
sradually  reduced  to  the  exercises  of  pro- 
fessional athlete,  which  survived  for  a  long 
time  the  ruin  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
several  centuries  aAer  Christ  Some  late 
travellers  have  thought  that  tliey  could  find 
traces  of  the  ancient  games  remaining 
even  in  our  day.  ^  You  have  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  as  yet,"  says  Byron.  The  Romans, 
under  the  emperors,  imitated  the  gymna- 
sia as  tliey  dia  every  thin^  Grecian ;  but 
tlieir  estauishments  were  htde  better  than 
places  of  vicious  gratification.  The  thei^ 
ins,  or  baths,  in  Italy,  took  the  place  of 
the  gymnasia  in  Greece.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, gymnastics  never  became  national, 
as  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  among 
the  Greeks.  There  are  some  indications, 
indeed,  of  eariy  gynmasdc  games, — ^we 
mean  the  consualia ;  but  with  this  stem, 
martial  and  practical  nation,  gymnastics 
took  altosether  a  more  militaiy  char- 
acter. They  were  considered  merely  as 
preparatory  to  the  military  service,  or, 
when  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tions at  festivals,  were  practised  only  by  a 
particular  class,  trained  for  bratal  enter- 
tainmenti,  at  which  large  bets  were  laid 
among  the  spectators,  as  is  the  custom  at 
the  English  races.  (Martial,  ix,  68 ;  Sueto- 
nius, Tit,  8.)  Veffetius  gives  us  infomoa- 
tion  concerning;  me  exercises  in  which 
the  yoimg  soldiers  were  trained,  and  they 
were  of  very  useful  character.  When  all 
the  acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect 
were  lost  for  a  season,  and  some  for 
ever,  in  the  utter  corraption  of  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  erap- 
tion  of  wanderine  bamarians,  the  gym- 
nastic art  perished  We  may  date  its  re- 
vival from  the  commencement  of  tourna- 
ments, the  first  of  which  were  held  in  the 


9th  and  10th  centuries  in  France,  and 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  militaiy 
games  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man conquerors  of  France.  They  re- 
ceived, however,  their  full  perfection  fix)m 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  first  tourna- 
ments were  fought  with  blunt  weapons, 
which  were  called  armes  gracieusts.  At 
a  later  period,  sharp  weapons  were  intro- 
duced, and  many  fatal  encounters  hap- 
pened before  the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  About 
the  year  1066,  Godefit>y  de  Preuelly  col- 
lected the  roles  and  customs  of  tourna- 
ments into  a  code,  which  was  afterwards 
generally  adopted.  At  a  later  period,  the 
character  of  these  celebrations  degene- 
rated so  much,  that  they  were  finally  pro- 
hibited by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  as 
the  Roman  luai  nad  been  several  times 
prohibited  by  the  emperors.  With  the 
superiority  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
inrantiy  Mgan  to  acquire  over  cavalry,  as 
it  always  does  vnxh  tne  advance  of  civil- 
ization and  scientific  tactics  (see  Marhia- 
velli's  Treatise  on  Ike  Art  qf  Ifctr),  and  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  the  institutions 
of  chivaliy  declined.  The  heavy  steel 
coats  were  done  away,  and  the  art  of  skil- 
ful fencing  began  to  be  introduced.  The 
first  treatises  upon  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  16th  century.  The  Italians  were 
the  first  teachers,  and  three  different 
schools,  the  Italian,  French  and  German, 
were  soon  formed.  We  speak  here  of 
fencing  with  the  small-sword;  but  the 
Germans  also  practised  the  art  of  fencing 
with  a  straight  broad-sword,  perhaps  ow- 
ing to  their  neighborhood  to  the  Slavo- 
nian nations,  who  all  prefer  the  cut  to  the 
thrust  The  weapon  of  the  Slavonians, 
however,  is  the  crooked  sabre.  At  the 
same  tune,  vaulting  began  to  be  much 
practised.  The  Roman  desuUores  (Livy, 
xxui,  29,  and  Vegetius),  indeed,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Romans  knew  some- 
thmg  of  this  art ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  also 
practised  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ases ; 
but  the  present  art  of  vaulting  is  mo£sm 
in  its  character,  and  canied  to  the  great- 
est perfection  in  France.  Fiffhting  with 
a  dagger,  and  even  with  a  knife,  was 
taught  as  useful  in  this  turbulent  afe,  and 
much  skill  was  attained  in  Holland,  in  de- 
fence by  the  weapon  last  mentioned,  per- 
haps owmg  to  the  fondness  of  the  Dutch  fer 
Eublic  houses  (estandnds\  as  this  art  may 
e  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  theybictiig' 
qf  the  totem.  We  even  recollect  having 
seen,  in  an  appendix  to  old  works  on  fenc- 
ing, the  art  of^defendinff  one's  self  ajnimic 
attacks,  with  a  pewter  oeer-pot.    Wrest- 
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fin;,  as  an  ait,  abo  WM  remed,  and  man  jr 
treadBBS  were  written  on  it  in  the  16m 
and  17th  centuries^  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  often  pracdaed  in  connexion 
with  bozinff,  foimingthe  aame  compound 
aa  the  ancient  jNBimrfnim.  The  ramoua 
painter  Albert  D6rer  wrote  .^nnarum 
traeUmdorum  MedHaHo  (in  1412).  It  still 
exisiB  in  manuacript  at  Brealau.  Modem 
horBemanahip  had  its  origin  in  Italy.  The 
iifBt  riding-achool  was  cntablished  at  Na^ 
plea.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  waa 
introdiiced  into  England.  Running, 
shooting,  huriing,  leaping,  were  not  taught 
syatematically ;  vet  much  importance  waa 
attached  to  proficiency  in  them,  in  many 
paita  of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
meroos  popular  meetinga,  like  thoee  which 
still  exiat  in  Switzeriand.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  young  women,  with  kilted 
cMUa,  nm  races  at  a  certain  festival  in 
Mecklenburg.  Swimming,  at  this  period, 
was  not  taught  as  an  art  Where  there 
were  convenient  places  for  bathing,  chil- 
dren naturaUy  learned  it  Elsewhere  lit- 
tle padns  were  taken  to  instruct  them  in 
diis  oeeftil  branch  of  gymnastics ;  though 
in  many  pans  of  Europe  there  were  races 
on  and  in  the  water.  In  the  a^  of  wigs, 
gymnastics  declined,  and  eflfemmate  pleas- 
ures took  their  place.  Riding,  fencing, 
vaulting  and  dancing  alone  remained,  and 
e^'en  Aesewere  gradually  neglectecl  by 
the  people,  and  confined  to  the  nobility,  on 
which  account  these  exercises  were  some- 
times called  the  exercises  qf  the  noUes  ;  at 
loMt,  dus  was  the  case  on  the  European 
continent.  In  England,  where  noble 
ftmilies  never  formed  so  distinct  a  caste 
as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  those 
branches  of  gjrmnastics  which  still  sur- 
vived, vrere  more  generally  practised. 
The  Greeks  had,  besides  the  combats 
with  tlM  cttstet,  a  contest  of  boxing,  term- 
ed spharomaMa,  because  the  combatants 
had  bails  in  their  hands,  fioxing,  taught 
with  caution,  is  an  invigorating  exercise, 
and  the  sluUbl  boxer  is  always  furnished 
with  natural  arms.  Theartofcudgel-play- 
nig  IB  a  useful  exercise,  as  practised  in 
France,  where  it  is  different  drom  that 
which  is  practised  in  England.  In  the  last 
century,  when  men  broke  loose  fivm  the 
yoke  of  authority,and  thinking  and  thouffht- 
leas  heads  began  to  speculate  deeply  or  niv- 
oloudy  on  the  exisdng  order  of  things,  ed- 
ucation began  to  receive  its  share  of  at- 
tention, and  the  better  sort  of  tearhera  aaw 
that  gymnastics  must  soon  be  introduced 
among  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 
Salzmann,  a  German  clergyman,  was  the 
fiiat  instructer  of  youth,  at  whose  institu- 
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tion  in  Thuringia  bodily  exereiseB  were 
taun^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. These  were  prindpaUy  running,  leap- 
ing, swimmmg,  chmbmg,  balancing.  Guts- 
Muths  virrote  a  very  respectable  treatise 
upon  modem  gymnastics,  which,  as  the 
first,  deserves  much  praise.  He  afterwards 
wrote  a  more  enlaived  work  on  tiie  same 
subject  {See  Quts-Mdhs.)  The  results  of 
this  system  of  exercise,  aided  by  the 
healthy  situation  of  Salzmannli  school, 
are  deserving  of  notice.  In  thirty-two 
yeare,  334  scholani,  Beam  various  nations, 
were  educated  at  this  establishment;  and 
not  one  acholar  died  there.  Seven  or 
eight  families  also  were  connected  with  tiia 
institution ;  and  fiom  theae  only  three  chil- 
dren died  during  the  same  period,  and  two 
of  these  were  under  a  year  old.  In  some 
fow  existing  establishments,  this  example 
was  imitatM ;  but  the  age  was  still  too 
efifeminate,  formal  mannera  too  prevalent, 
to  allow  rvmnastics  a  proper  place  in  edu- 
cation. The  French  revolution  broke  out, 
and  Europe  received  a  warlike  character. 
Germany  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
and  the  desire  to  repulse  them  became  gen- 
eral, but  no  hope  of  immediate  resistance 
existed.  All  eyes  were  naturally  turned 
tovrards  the  youth ;  and  while  there  was  a 
general  desire  of  reviving  in  the  nation  a 
patriotic  spirit,  Jahn  (q.  v.)  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  gyiimasia  for  two  rea- 
BoncH-to  prepare  the  young  for  a  fiiture 
vrar  against  the  French,  and  to  brinff  to- 
gether in  the  gymnasia  youths  of  all  cIbbb- 
es,  who  mightbe  inspired  with  a  love  for 
tiieir  common  oountnr.  Doctor  Jahn  estab- 
lished his  first  TVtn^wrfz,  the  German  name 
for  gymnasium,  near  Berlin,  in  1811.  But 
the  disastera  uliich  the  French  armies  ex- 
perienced in  Russia,  led  the  Germans  to  a 
war  against  France  much  sooner  than  the 
roost  sanguine  had  hoped.  When  the 
peace  of  Paris  was  concluded,  the  gym- 
nana,  which  had  been  ckised  during 
the  time  of  vrar,  were  reopened ;  ana, 
when  the  Germans  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  liberal 
institutions,  when  the  princes  broke  their 
solemn  promises,  the  gymnasia  were  made 
use  of  to  inspire  the  youths  with  an  ardor 
for  liberty.  Many  imprudent  steps  were 
token  by  the  German  people,  and  Jahn 
himself  was  not  always  wise  in  his  con- 
duct. Much  had  crept  into  the  gymnasia 
with  which  the  public  vras  dissatisfied, 
and  when  Sand  (q.  v.)  assassinated  Kot 
zebue,  and  the  government,  which  had 
already  become  sus^ncious  of  the  gymna- 
sia, ordered  them  to  be  closed,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made.    We  muat  not  omit  to 
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mention  here,  that,  some  yean  before,  the 
PniBBian  goTemment  bad  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  gymnasia  by  the  gov- 
ernment's jphyncian^  whoee  report  was 
decidedly  mvorable.  When  the  persecu- 
tions acainst  liberals  were  renewed,  in 
1824,  with  creater  violence,  Mr.  V61ker,  be- 
ing compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  £nj^- 
land,  established  the  firat  gynmasium  m 
I  London.  At  the  some  time,  captain  Clias^ 
a  Swisi^  established  a  gymnasium  at  Chel- 
sea, in  the  royal  miUtaiv  asylum.  He  soon 
after  published  his  woik  on  gynmaMics,  the 
only  merit  of  which  is  its  brevitv  and 
clearness.  Jahn  and  his  pupil  ^iselen 
had  published,  soon  after  the  peace  of 
Pans,  a  woik  on  modem  gymnastics, 
which  is  excellent  in  many  respects^ 
tbou|^h  it  is  sometimes  too  minute  and  pe- 
dantic When  the  gymnasia  were  founaed 
in  London,  caHtthtmeSf  or  exereises  fix 
females,  were  fint  taucfat;  but  thou^  we 
think  that  they  should  never  be  omitted, 
yet  we  consider  those  exereises  which 
were  taught  as  founded  on  eironeous 
principles.  A  system  of  healthy  and 
gracenil  exercises  fer  females  may  be  ea- 
tablished  ;  but  those  which  are  now  cen- 
erally  practised  in  English  boardmc- 
schools  are  wrong  in  principle.  Gymnasia 
have  since  been  reopened  m  some  places 
of  Germany,  but  they  are  now  strictly 
confined  to  bodily  exercises.  In  183Ss 
doctor  Beck,  a  German,  and  pupil  of 
doctor  Jahn,  eetaUiBhed  the  first  mnna- 
slum  in  America,  m  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusettB.  Others  have  been  subsequently 
established  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Respecting  the  various  exercises 
themselves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
a  Treatise  on  Gymnastics  taken  cliiefiy 
fit^mthe  German  of  F.  L.  Jahn  (1  vol., 
8vo.,  Northampton,  Massadiusetts,  1828). 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  always  ob- 
served, that  the  pupils  of  a  gjrmnasium 
after  a  while  lose  their  interest  in  the  ex- 
ercises. This  was  observable  even  in 
Germany,  where  patriotic  feelings  were 
mingled  vrith  the  exercises.  The  reason  of 
this  appears  to  be,  that  litde  or  no  differ- 
ence IS  made  in  the  exereises  of  difierent 
ages,  and  it  is  natural  that  an  exercise  re- 
peated for  years  should  become  weari- 
some. Gynmastics  therefore,  when  they 
-  are  taught  as  a  regular  branch  of  educa- 
tion, oufffat  to  be  divided  into  two  courses. 
In  the  fist  course  we  would  include  walk- 
ing and  pedestrian  excursions ;  elementa- 
ry exereises  of  various  sorts ;  running,  1. 
quick,  2.  long  continued ;  leaping  in 
height,  length  and  depth  ;  leaping  with  a 
pole,  in  length  and  height ;  vaulting;  bal- 


ancing ;  exereises  on  the  single  and  par 
allel  bars ;  climbing ;  throwing ;  dragging ; 
pushing  ;  Uftina  ;  carrying ;  wreoding ; 
jumping,  1.  with  the  hoop,  3.  with  the 
rope  ;  exercises  with  the  dumb-bells  ; 
various  gymnastic  games ;  skating;  dau- 
oin|^ ;  some  military  exereises ;  swimming, 
which  we  include  in  the  first  course,  be- 
cause it  can  be  easily  taught  to  childreu. 
Some  of  these  exercises,  of  course,  are 
not  suitable  ibr  very  young  children,  and 
they  should  be  distnbufeed  in  a  re^lar 
gradation,  which  caution  and  expenence 
will  teach.  Gymnastics,  propeiiy  so  called, 
may  be  begun  by  a  boy  mm  six  toeigfat 
yean  old.  The  second  course  consists  of 
repetitions  of  some  of  the  former  exer- 
cises of  vaulting,  both  on  the  wooden  and 
the  living  horse,  either  standing  or  run- 
ninff  in  a  circle;  boxmg,  driving,  riding 
on  nMseback,  and  fencing  with  the  broad- 
sword and  the  small-sword.  Fencing 
with  the  small-sword  appean  to  ua  the 
noblest  of  gymnastic  exercises.  No  other 
is  so  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  art  ; 
no  other  calls  the  powere  into  such  active 
exercise  ;  no  other  requires  such  quick- 
ness of  limb^  of  mind  and  of  eye,  together 
with  so  much  self-possession ;  no  other 
developes  so  completely  the  whole  fi«me. 
It  is  a  noble  art  Riding,  indeed,  deserves 
likewise  the  name  of  an  art,  in  which  a 
man  may  make  continual  improvement.  It 
cannot,  nowever,  be  called  so  pure  a  gym- 
nastic exercise  as  fencing,  and,  in  its  na- 
ture, it  is  more  mechani<»l.  Many  excel- 
lent horsemen  are  men  of  very  inactive 
or  limited  minds;  but  all  good  fencers 
whom  we  have  known,  were  men  of 
quick  apprehension  and  lively  intellect. 
This  accounts  for  the  cireumstance  that 
the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  valued 
fencing  so  hi|^hly.  Almost  aS  the  great 
mastera  and  distinguished  poets  of  Uiose 
times,  were  skilfiil  swordsmen,  and  some 
of  them  wrote  treatises  on  the  use  of  tlieir 
fevorite  weapon;  for  mstance,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.*  mxin^,  riding,  and  the  varioua 
exercises  on  the  hving  horse,  should  not 
be  commenced  much  liefore  the  sixteenth 
year.  For  the  views  of  the  vmter,  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  gymnasia  should 
be  established  and  carried  oii,to  afibrd  the 
greatest  advantaj^e,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  by  him  m  No.  V  of  the  American 
Quarteriy  Review,  where  they  are  given 

*  Of  Tasso  tt  was  commonly  said,  af\er  he  bad 
manfully  repelled  three  assailanu— 

CoUa  pemta  e  colla  gpadOf 
NUtuno  vale  quanta  Tomo. 

Kw  father  was  a  distingnished  fencer,  as  was  Al 
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•t  aome  length.  As  to  cah'ittctwci,  or 
txenmm  for  the  female  sex,  thej  ahould 
be  founded  ohiefiy  on  bahneipg,  which 
may  exereiae  the  name  in  a  great  Tariety 
of  wajBi  afibidhig  the  means  of  giaceml 
motion,  and  betiur  siifficiaitly  strengthen- 
uigforfenia]e&  Those  exercises  wh^h  en* 
luge  the  hand,  and  make  the  muscles  of  the 
ami  rigid,  are  not  suitaUe  for  them.  The 
cheit  may  he  derek^ied  in  many  ways 
witboot  ezerdHitf  the  aims  too  much ; 
sa  objection  to  nHuch  the  exercises  with 
the  dumb-bells  are  liable. 

Gtmnosophists,  or  Bbachhaics  ;  the 
mme  f^ren  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Indian 
pfailosc^rfierB,  because,  according  to  tradi- 
tioo,  they  went  naked.  They  were  di- 
vided into  two  sects — ^Biahmans  (Brach- 
muM,  fikaminsi  and  Samans  (Sarmans^ 
Gannansi  Or  their  philosophical  sys- 
tems we  Know  only  that  they  made  philos- 
ophy to  eoosiat  in  constant  meoitation 
and  die  serereet  asoedc  habits,  by  which 
they  sooght  to  overcome  sensuality,  and  to 
mule  tinmselves  with  the  Deity.  They 
often  burned  themselves  ahve,  to  become 
pure  the  sooner,  as  Cakmus  did  in  the 
presBneeof  Alexander,  and  Xarimarus  at 
AthoH^  when  Augustus  was  there.  The 
little  acquaintance  of  the  ancieoti  with  the 
Indies  save  rise  to  man^  wonderful  stories 
wipectmg  tfaam.  Hus  name  is  some- 
times given  to  the  sagss  of  .fithiqna. 

GntMCEJTM  {yvwaiKthVf  yvvaimivlwA    The 

Greeks  ifid  not  hve  on  a  footing  of  fiiendhr 
iniimaey  with  their  wives,  like  the  mod- 
ems, but  preserved  a  certain  distance, 
fasndsd  down  from  the  eariiest  aces,  when 
women  were  rmrded  as  the  staves  and 
the  jiwipcrty  of  thehr  husbands.  Hence 
the  ftimer  mhdbiled  a  different  pait  of  the 
houM,  tenned  gyiMBeeum,  or  the  females' 
^wtiiient,  the  most  remote  interior  room 
ia  the  building,  situated  behind  the  court. 
Under  the  ILoman  empenm,  there  was  a 
pntieakur  esldUishment  of  ^^lusceo,  bemg 
akhid  of  manufoctorieB,  ohiefly  under  the 
miBagement  of  women,  for  the  making 
of  docfaes  and  fonuture  fer  the  empensni 
househokL  In  imitatkm  of  these,  many 
modem  manufectoriea,  particulariy  those 
of  silk,  where  a  nundmr  of  females  are 
asBocMSed,  are  called  mMBceo. 

GnrjBcocKACT;  a  form  of  government 
in  whkh  females  are  ehgiUe  to  the  su- 
preme command. 

GmiBS  (from  EgwaikmBy  the  name  bv 
viiieh  they  were  called  in  the  Enghah 
ttatutes);  a  wandering  nation,  whose  Asiat- 
ic foim,  language  aiKl  customs  differ  en- 
tirely from  those  of  European  nations. 
The  German  nsme  Zigtuner  has  been 


conridered,  by  some,  of  Genaui  oricin, 
and  derived  from  Zieh-Cknmer  (wander- 
ing roguea] ;  yet  this  seems  eironeous,  for 
even  when  they  fint  appeared  in  Hunga- 
iv,  in  the  beginning  or  the  15th  centui^, 
they  were  called  Zifttmi  and  Ztngom. 
The  Italians,  Walaehjans,  and  even  the 
Turks,  called  them  Zmgms  2Vdbtr^faiit 
and  Zigani  This  name  is  notdenved 
from  the  iS%yfititf,  who^  according  to  He- 
rodotus, inhabited  the  countiy  extending 
from  the  Pontus  to  the  Adriatic  sea ;  but 
it  appeals  most  probable  that  it  is  origioal- 
Iv  Indian  ;  fer  at  the  mouth  of  the  In* 
dua,  there  is  still  a  sunikur  people,  the 
Tchingani,  whom  lieutenant  Pottinger 
lately  met  with  in  Beluohlstan,  on  the  Per- 
sian frontieis,  snd  describes  as  resembhng 
the  gypsies  in  theur  peculiar  customs. 
The  Dutch  call  the  gypsies  JEfetden  (hea- 
then). The  Swedea  and  Danea  call  them 
Taaitsn;  the  French,  BsAesiMsis.  The 
Spaniards  call  them  Gdonot,  which  des- 
ignates their  crafty  character.  They  cidl 
themselves  PharoAn  or  SmUe  (which  cor- 
responds to  Smdiy  the  Hindoo  name  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan).  This  peo- 
ple is  spread  over  all  Eurc^M,  and  it  is  prob- 
sble  there  sre  700,000  scattered  throuah 
the  diflbrent  European  countries.  The 
greater  part,  however,  appear  to  lead  theur 
strolling  life  in  the  south  of  Spain.  In 
England,  there  are  above  18,000.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  given  an  esCoellent  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  Guv  Mannering.  It 
is  believed  in  Ei^sno,  that  they  are  of 
Lidian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  WD%  m  die  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Tunour.  Their  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe,  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  corresponds 
with  the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  It  has 
been  proposed,  in  Eitgland,  to  establish 
schools  far  them,  and  to  convert  them  by 
means  of  missionsrieeL  In  Germany  and 
France,  there  are  but  few ;  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Hungszy,  Transyhama  and 
Moldavia,  where  dieir  number  amounts  to 
about  900,000.  They  are  still  more  nu- 
merous in  Bessarabia,  the  CrimeiL  near 
Constantinople,  snd  in  the  whole  of  Tur- 
key. They  are  remariuMe  for  the  yeUow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  color,  of  then*  skin ; 
the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes ;  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  which  many  of  the  gypsy  ^iris^ 
particulariy  those  of  Spain,  are  consider- 
ed beauties;  and  for  the  svmmetry  of 
their  limbs,  which  distinguishes  even  the 
men,  whose  general  appearance,  how 
ever,  is  repulsive  and  shy.    The  gypsiei; 
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have  mttcli  elaideitv  and  quickneflB ;  they 
are  seldom  of  a  tail  or  powerful  fiame  ; 
their  phyaaoimomy  denotes  caielesBness 
and  levity.  Thev  rarely  settle  permanent- 
ly any  where.  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests 
and  deserts,  in  companies.  They  sel- 
dom have  tents,  but  seek  shelter  from  the 
cold  of  winter  in  grottoes  end  caves,  or 
they  build  huts  sunk  some  feet  in  the 
eaith,  and  covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles. 
In  Spain,  and  even  in  Hungary  and  Trsn- 
enrlvania,  there  are,  however,  some  who 
follow  a  trade.  They  are  inn-keepen^ 
horse-doctors,  and  dealers  in  horses ;  they 
are  smiths,  mend  old  pans  and  ketdes, 
and  make  iron  utensils,  nails  snd  the  like. 
Some  work  in  wood,  mskinf  spoona, 
sfundles,  troughs,  or  they  sasist  the  tarmer 
in  the  fielda.  Their  talent  for  music  has 
been  remarked,  but  it  is  confined  to  in- 
strumental music,  which  they  chiefly 
practise  by  the  ear.  They  puy  on  the 
violin,  Jews-harp,  the  bude,  flute  and 
hautboy.  Their  music  ror  dancing  is 
lively  and  expressive ;  there  are  no  b^ter 
musicians  for  the  Hun|fBrian  and  Polish 
national  dances.  Then*  lively  motions 
are  remarkable  in  their  own  peculiar 
dances^  and  they  have  great  talent  for 
mimicry.  The  gypsies  who  formerly 
traversed  Germany  supported  themselves 
by  tricks,  the  women  telling  fortunes 
with  cards ;  the  men  dandng  on  the  rope, 
and  performing  similar  feats.  The  gypsy 
women,  in  their  younger  years,  particu- 
laity  in  Spain,  are  dancers.  As  soon  as 
they  grow  older,  they  invariably  mctiae 
fortune^telUng  and  chiromancy.  This  is 
their  chief  occupation  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  children  go  pertecdy  naked 
until  their  tenth  year.  The  men  wear  a 
shirt  and  trowsers ;  the  women,  petti- 
coats and  aprons,  red  or  light  blue.  In 
Enffland,  thev  have  red  doalu  with  hoods, 
and,  genendk,  a  handkerchief  tied  over 
the  head,  liiey  are  fond  of  rings  and 
ornaments.  Those  gypsies  who  live  a 
setded  life  are  very  fond  of  dress.  Their 
house  utensils  consist  of  a  pan,  dish,  ket- 
tle and  a  silver  muff ;  their  domestic  ani- 
mals are  horses  and  pigs.  In  EIngland, 
they  have  always  donkeys  in  their  cara- 
vans ;  their  food  is  disgusting.  They  are 
fond  of  (mions  and  ^uiio,  according  to 
the  Oriental  custom.  They  eat  all  kmds 
of  flesh,  even  that  of  animals  which  have 
died  a  natural  death ;  on  which  account, 
a  murrain  is  the  most  welcome  event  for 
them.  Some  90  or  40  years  ago,  they 
were  accused,  in  Hungary,  of  having 
slau^tered  human  beings  and  devoured 


them,  and,  in  ocMMoquenoe  of  this  ebaijge, 
were  treated  with  the  oreatest  severity. 
Their  guik,  however,  nas  never  been 
proved.  Brandy  is  their  fovorito  bever- 
age; tobacco  their  greatest  luxury ;  both 
men  and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with 
avidity,  and  are  ready  to  make  great  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  satisfying  this  in- 
clinadon.  They  have  no  peculiar  reli- 
ffion.  Amongst  the  Turks,  tney  are  Mo- 
hanunedans;  and  in  Spain,  at  least,  as 
well  as  in  TraiMylvania,  they  follow  the 
forms  of  the  Chiistian  religion,  without, 
however,  caring  for  instruction,  or  having 
any  interest  in  the  S|Nrit  of  religion.  In 
Transylvania^  they  ofbn  have  meir  chil- 
dren baptized  repe«tedly  at  different  pkoes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  it  is 
customary  in  that  country  for  the  cod^ 
fother  to  give  to  the  poor  parents  of  hia 
god-child.  Marriam  are  formed  in  the 
rudest  manner.  The  young  gypsy  mar- 
ries a  girl,  without  earing  if  she  is  his  sis- 
ter or  a  stranger,  often  when  he  is  not 
more  than  14  or  15  yean  old.  In  Hun- 
cary,  another  gypsy  officiates  as  priest  at 
die  wedding.  No  gypsy  will  many  any 
but  one  of  ms  race,  if  ne  becomes  tired 
of  her,  he  will  turn  her  off  without  cere- 
mony. There  is  no  idea  of  edncatioD 
amongst  this  people.  A  blind,  almost  an- 
imal love  for  their  children,  prevents  them 
fipom  punishing  them,  so  that  they  grow  up 
in  idleness,  ana  are  accustomed  to  steal  and 
cheat  The  dqmvity  of  thispeople is  ao 
great,  that  they  have  a  real  enjoyment  in 
cruelty ;  so  that  they  were  formerly  em- 
ployed, in  preference,  aa  executioneis.  At 
the  saiiie  tuiie,  thev  are  great  cowards,  and 
only  steal  where  tney  can  do  so  with  safe- 
ty,  '^^  never  break  into  houses  at 
night  llie  plague  having  oocumd  in  a 
certain  town  of  Spain,  the  gypaes  flock- 
ed into  the  houses  m  hordes^  simI  plunder- 
ed the  unprotected  inhabitantBi  In  Tran- 
sylvania, they  are  very  expert  at  washing 
{{old.  On  account  of  th«r  coward- 
ice, they  have  never,  in  Spain,  been  uasd 
for  solcuers.  In  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, diey  have  been  occasionally  taken  in- 
to the  armies,  but  they  have  never  distin- 
ffuished  themselves  by  bravery.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  proposed  to  banish  this 
people  nom  Europe.  "  In  France  and 
Spam,  in  Itaiy  and  Germany,  laws  were 
passed  against  them  in  the  16th  century, 
but  even  persecutions  were  of  little  avail 
towards  rooting  them  out  They  always 
appeared  again  in  the  southern  countries^ 
As  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  Austri- 
an states,  and  have  a  kind  of  constitution 
there  amongst   themselves,   being  in  a 
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manner  govonMd  l^  chief  gypaiea  or 
iM^iMNfef,  the  mat  Maria  Theraaa  form- 
ed the  plan  or  converting  them  into  or- 
derly men  and  citiaenBi  In  1766,  ahe  la- 
flued  an  ordinance,  that,  in  future,  gypaiea 
ahould  dwell  in  aettled  habitationB,  practiae 
some  trade,  dreas  their  children,  and  aend 
them  to  achooL  Many  of  their  dieguating 
cuatoma  were  prohibited,  and  it  waa  or» 
deredt  that  they  ahould  forthwith  be  call* 
ed  JV^utaiem  (new  peaaantB),  inatead  of 
their  fonner  name  of  gmmts,  Thia  or- 
dinance remaining  inenectual,  reeouae 
waa  had,  in  1773,  to  aerere  meaaurea;  the 
children  were  taken  from  their  parenta, 
and  brought  up  in  Chriatian  prineiplea. 
But  aa  lilue  waa  eflfected  in  this  way  as 
by  the  Yeiy  mild  meaaurea  ad«qited  by  the 
BiwwMm  covemment  However,  the  ordi- 
nancea  o?  Joaeph  II  (1762  et  aeq.),  to  for- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  gypaiea,  in 
Hungaiy,  Iranaylvania  and  the  jBannat, 
have  not  been  without  eflfect  With  re- 
gard to  thdr  lanffuage,  moat  of  the  wonla 
are  of  Indian  ongiu.  They  are  found,  in 
part,  with  litde  variation,  in  the  Sanacrit, 
in  the  Malabar  and  Bengal  languaj^ea,  and 
many  worda  have  been  adopted  m>m  the 
diflferent  nations  amongst  whom  tliev  re- 
aide.  Heber,  biahop  of  Calcutta,  relates, 
in  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  India,  &c.  (London, 
1838,2  vo]8.|,  that  he  met  ¥rith  a  camp  of 
gypnes  on  tne  banks  of  the  Gan||ea,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  moth- 
er tongue.  Heber  found  the  same  people 
in  Penia  and  Ruaeda.  Their  arammar  ia 
also  Oriental,  and  corresponcu  with  the 
Indian  dialects.  This  similarity  cannot 
be  considered  the  wori^  of  chance,  partic- 
ulariv  as  their  persons  and  customs  show 
much  of  the  Hindoo  character.  It  has 
even  been  attempted  to  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  a  particular  caate  of  the  Hin- 
dooa.  But  this  cannot  be  the  respectable 
caste  of  the  mechanics  and  agriculturists. 
They  are  more  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Pariaa,  who  are  considered  contemptible 
by  an  the  other  Hindoos,  because  they 
five  in  the  greatest  uncleanlineaa,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  have  died  of 
seknesB.  It  cannot,  however,  be  easily 
esqilained,  why  this  particular  caste  should 
have  left  their  country  and  spread 
throughout  Europe.  The  Tschinganes, 
a  nation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  ap- 
pear, at  least,  judging  from  their  name, 
move  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  gyp- 
siea.  The  gypaiea  also  call  theraselvea 
Suufe,  a  name  which  doubtless  has  some 
coneapondeuce  with  Smd  or  indua,  Mr. 
Richardson,  some  time  since,  described 
n  * 


an  Indian  nation  whom  he  caUed  Aiitr  or 
PentoeApcrt  Knd  Batigen,  (See  a  diacua- 
abn  (»  the  similari^  of  the  gypsy  lan-» 
guage  with  the  Hindoo,  in  the  TVwimc* 
thfu  ofthtlALSodOjf  of  Bombav,  182a) 
Although  they  acknowledge  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  they  are  much  like  the 
gypaiea  in  cuatoma  and  manners,  in  their 
propenaity  to  thieving,  fortune-telling  and 
uncleanlineas.  In  1417,  the  fiist  mention 
is  made  of  the  gypsies  in  Germany.  They 
mpear  to  have  come  from  Moldavia  into 
Germany  and  Italy.  At  that  time,  they 
aheady  wandered  about  in  hordes  with  a 
commander  at  their  head.  In  1418,  the 
number  which  entered  Italy  alone,  was 
estimated  at  14,000  men.  There  were 
many  in  Paris  in  1429.  They  were  first 
believed  to  be  jnlgrima,  coming  from  the 
Holy  Land ;  they  were,  consequently,  not 
only  unmolested,  but  they  received  letters 
of  protection;  for  instance,  from  Sigis- 
mund,  in  1423.  It  ia  known,  however,uuit 
in  later  timeB,they  were  veiy  expert  in  coun- 
terfeiting similar  documents.  What  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  their  leaving  their 
country,  is  not  known ;  but  very  probably 
they  were  induced  to  fly  from  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  bvTamerlane,  on  his  march 
into  India,  in  1998,  when  this  savage  con- 

3ueror  filled  the  countiy  with  bl<M>d  and 
evBStation. — 8ee  GreUmann's  Histor, 
Fernuh  aber  die  Zigeunar  (Historical 
In<i}uiiy  concerning  the  Gypaiea),  2d  edit 
Gottinf^en,  1787;  and  Job.  v.  MfiUer'a 
Schcenergesckiehte  (History  of  Switzer- 
land), voL  a  Samma.  JFerke,  voL  21,  p. 
369etseq. 

Gtpsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  common 
plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  forma.  It  ia  either  in  regular  crystals, 
in  which  form  it  ia  sometimes  called  uU- 
mte,  or  in  large  ciystalline  platea  and 
masses,  which  are  perfectly  transparent, 
and  aa  pure  as  the  finest  plate-glass  ;  or  it 
occurs  in  fascicular  or  radiated  masses, 
which  are  also  crystallized ;  it  is  some- 
times found  in  snow-white,  scaly  flakes, 
like  foam  or  snow ;  it  is  aometimee  semi- 
tranqiorent,  like  horn  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
met  ^vith  most  commonly  in  huge,  fine  or 
coarse-grained  compact  masses,  forming 
rocks,  and  constimtiug  laige  and  extensive 
strata.  In  this  form,  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  colors — wlute,red,  brown,  blue- 
ish  white,  &c  The  variety  of  gypsum 
hist  described,  constitutes  all  the  hilband 
beds  of  this  mineral,  which  are  so  fi«- 
quent  among  secondary  rocks,  and  in 
what  are  cafied  theaoft  and  coa2 /onno- 
tuma.  It  occun  rarely,  if  ever,  among 
the  primitive  rocks,  and  not  oflen  among 
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thorn  of  the  tmuHtion  claflBL  It  Ls  almoit 
ul>vay8  found  associated  with  the  rock 
salt,  whereon  sak-spiings  are  found.  It 
contains  but  few  vegetable  or  aninial 
remains ;  those  that  occur,  are  chiefly 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  amphibia,  fresh-wa- 
ter shells,  and  vegetable  remains.  Caves 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  gypsum. 
The  purer  semi-transparent  specimens  of 
gypsum  are  used  for  ornamental  works, 
as  vases,  urns,  &c^  and  for  statuary ;  for 
which  purposes  its  softness  makes  it  very 
ufleful»  and  easy  to  wmk ;  but  this  also 
renders  it  difficult  to  polish.  In  this  'last 
form,  it  is  the  alabaster  of  the  arts.  It 
constitutes  the  material  used  in  maldng 
the  fine  plastering  for  the  internal  finish- 
ing of  coedy  edinces,  and  gives  the  walls 
a  most  beautiful  whiteness.  It  is  also 
used,  oiler  being  bunied,  for  the  composi- 
tion of  stucco-woik  of  all  sorts.  But  the 
great  and  important  use  of  gjrpsum,  or 
j^tuUer,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  for  ma- 


nuring grass  and  grain  lands;  in  which 
cases  It  18  tnily  invaluable.  And  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  sreat  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  grass  wm  be  obtained,  by  the 
sprinkling  a  peck  of  ground  plaster  upon 
the  acre  or  land.  It  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  grass  or 
min.  It  is  found  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  occurs  in  veiy  extensive  de- 
posits in  New  Yoik,  and  m  the  Western 
States,  in  aU  which  great  quantities  are 
du^  and  sold  for  the  uses  above  de- 
scribed. 

GTRTALCOif,  or  j£&FALCOif.  (See  Fd- 
eon,) 

Gtromanct  (from  the  Greek  words 
yvpos,  a  circle,  and  luvrtia,  prophecy) ;  the 
art  of  prophesving  by  means  of  a  circle, 
described  by  the  soodisayer  with  various 
ceremonies,  and  around  which  he  walks, 
saying  inagic  words,  and  makinff  mysteri-^ 
ous  motions,  the  more  effectually  to  de- 
ceive the  uninitiated. 


H. 


H ;  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
in  the  En^Ush  alphabet  H  was  not  al- 
ways considered  a  consonant.  The  other 
consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  less 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  vowels,  but 
h  with  a  ffreater  opening  than  even  the 
vowel  0.  In  Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  it 
was,  therefore,  not  considered  as  a  conso- 
nant, but  merely  as  a  breathing.  The  latter 
language,  as  is  well  known,  had  no  literal 
sign  for  it,  but  merely  what  is  called  the 
rovgh  hmdhing  (M ;  and  in  Latin  proso- 
dy, it  is  not  considered  as  a  letter.  In 
languages  in  which  h  is  conndered  a  con- 
sonant, it  is  classed  with  the  gutturals.  In 
connexion  with  other  consonants,  it  some- 
times renders  them  softer;  as^for  instance, 
after  p ;  in  Italian,  however,  it  serves  to 
give  to  c  and  g,  followed  by  e  or  i,  the 
hard  sound  (that  of  ^  in  gwe,  and  c  in 
color) ;  hence  che  is  pronounced  ifce,  and 
gkSbfUmo  like  gibeUne  in  English.  It  is 
a  very  delicate  Tetter,  and  is  frequently  not 
sounded  at  all ;  as,  in  French,  in  all  words 
beginning  with  h  derived  from  Latin.  It 
also  takes  die  place  of  other  letters,  as  of 
^(q.  v.),  in  Spanisli,  or  of  c ;  as  the  people 
m  the  environs  of  Saint-Malo  say  htef 
and  hloche  for  def  and  cloche.    In  the  ar- 


ticle O,  it  is  shown  how  intimately  h  is 
connected  with  the  two  guttural  sounds 
of  the  German  ach  ana  ich;  and,  as 
tliese  are  only  stronger  aniirations  than  ft, 

fis  intimately  connected  with  ft,  as  we 
nd  to  be  the  case  in  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guages. In  the  Bohemian,  Wendii^  and 
Sclavonic  languages,  ft,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  particularly  before  I  and  r,  is 
frequendypronouncedlike  g  orgh ;  as,  for 
instance,  Hlubos  is  pronounced  OZu6o»ft  ; 
Huapodar,  Gospodar.  The  name  of  the 
German  town  GlaucKa  comes  from  the 
Wendish  Hhuhowe ;  and  in  the  Rusnan 
alphabet,  g  and  h  have  onljr  one  charac- 
ter. In  ttie  ancient  Prankish  dialect,  h 
often  stood  before  /,  r  and  t ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  it  was  sometimes  suppressed, 
sometimes  changed  into  ch  or  k;  as  Hlo- 
ihar^  HrudM  Hlodomg,  have  become 
Lothcdre  and  Cla&airt^  Rudoff^  Ludung. 
But  we  must  not  suppose  that  h  was  not 
pronounced,  wherever  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  present  to  sound  it ;  because 
we  find  die  aspirates  ft,  r,  w,  before  /,  »i, 
&C.,  in  die  dialects  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  An  erroneous  aspiration 
early  cropt  into  the  Latin,  of  which  Cice- 
ro complains  (Orcrf.48),  and  on  which  Ca- 
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tuIiuB  made  an  epigram  (c.  63).  The  or- 
thography of  pykktr^  irwmfihym^  cohara^ 
&c.,waB  then  subatitutBd  for  mi2Ger,<rn«»- 
pitf,  ooorr,  which,  as  well  as  toat  of  Grae- 
duu  and  Bacdnu^  although  quite  foreign 
fiom  the  Latin,  was  gradually  adopted  as 
the  ooirect  one.  The  Italians  have  almost 
entirely  banished  ^  as  an  independent 
letter ;  they  leaTe  it  out  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  with  few  exceptions,  because  it 
is  not  pronounced ;  and  instead  of  phy 
they  write/.  In  the  Faiglish  language,  h 
'»  used,  in  connenon  wiui  t,  to  designate 
the  lisping  sound  which  the  Spamanls 
denote  by  z,  and  the  Greeks  \xy  9.  The 
French  and  Gennan  Ih  are  pronounced 
like  simpk  t  The  H  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  long  e,  but  was  sometimes  used  as  an 
aspirate,  as  in  words  in  which  it  precedes  c, 
asHEKATON.  It  was  formed  by  the  un- 
ion of  the  two  breathings,  the  rough  |-  aud 
the  floiooth  -|.  On  Roman  coins,  inscrip- 
tionsi,  and  in  manuscripts,  H  has  a  diversi- 
ty of  meanings,  as  honestasy  hicj  harta^ 
humoy  hdbdy  Aoro,  honoSy  HadrianuB, 
&c.  On  modem  French  coins,  it  means 
die  mint  of  Rochelle.  H,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  8 ;  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  200,  and  H  with 
a  dash  over  it,  900,000.  In  music,  h  is 
the  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic ;  iu  the 
solmization  called  b  tm,  being  the  seventh 
nu^  of  c,  the  pure  fifth  of  €,  and  of  g 
the  thurd  major. 

Haaelxm,  or  Uaerleh  ;  a  city  of  the 
Netheriands,  in  North  Holhmd,on  the  riv- 
er Spearen,  about  three  miles  finom  the 
sea.  It  communicates  with  Amsterdam, 
Leyden  and  the  lake  of  Haariem,  by  seve- 
nii  navurable  canals.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  snength,  but  the  ramparts  are 
now  converted  into  public  promenades. 
A  number  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in 
diffsrent  directions,  some  of  them  bor- 
dered with  trees.  Among  the  public  edi- 
fices are  the  skuWunutj  an  elesant  buiki- 
ing,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  a  mansion  or  palace  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  several  chiuritable  institutions. 
The  number  of  churehes,  great  and  small, 
is  15;  the  principal  one  is  said  to  be  the 
laigeet  in  Holland,  and  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  of  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, and  a  remariuble  organ.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  are,  the  town  libra- 
ly,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  botan- 
ical garden.  The  scientific  institutions  are, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1753, 
and  the  horticulmral  society ;  to  the  for- 
mer belongs  a  valuable  museum.  Here 
are  several  manu&ctures  on  a  small  scale. 


viz.,  jewehy,  cotton,  linen  and  silk  stuA^ 
thrcMul  and  ribbons.  Haariein  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  bleaching  grounds. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trafiic  in 
flowers,  particulariy  tulips.  Population, 
22,000 ;  1 1  miles  west  of  Amsterdam ;  Ion. 
4°  38' 19"  E. ;  lat.  52^  22^  SfV' N. 

Habakkuk;  a  Jewish  prophet,  who 
flouriahed  about  600  R  C.  His  prophe- 
cy is  in  an  elevated  religious,  lyrical 
style.  Lamentations  for  the  feairful  de- 
vastations of  the  Chaldeans  in  JudsBa,  and 
the  approaching  downfidlof  the  kingdom, 
consolations  and  cheering  hopes  fiar  me  fu- 
ture, the  humiliation  of  the  conquerors, 
and  a  new  period  of  happiness  for  die 
Jews,  foim  the  contents  of  his  writingSb 
His  sentiments  and  language  are  greatly 
admired.  With  all  the  boMneas  and  fer- 
vor of  his  imagination,  his  language  is 
pure,  and  his  verse  melodious.  His  ex- 
pressions are  characteristic  and  lively. 
llisdenunciationsareteiriUe;  his  derision 
bitter;  his  consolation  cheering.  Habak" 
kuk  seema  to  mgDsfy  HruggUr.  He  is  one 
of  the  12  minor  prophets. 

Habeas  Corpus.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  all  civil  institutions,  to  secure  to 
every  member  the  rights  of  personal  lib- 
erty, or,  in  other  words,  the  control  and 
duspoflition  of  his  own  person,  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  in  such  manner,  how- 
ever, as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  infiiuge 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seein, 
upon  the  first  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  this  is  not  an  object  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  lavirs  of  an  anntraiv  govern- 
ment, since  the  sovereign,  and  those  rep* 
resenting  him  in  an  executive  or  military 
capacity,  may  seize  and  inq>rison  any 
one,  with  or  without  cause,  or  upon 
grounds  more  or  less  important  and  excu- 
sable, according  as  the  government  is,  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  administntiou, 
more  or  leas  arbitrary.  But  a  riight  re- 
flection will  show,  diat,  even  in  the  most 
arbitrary  governments,  the  first  object  is, 
to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of 
Ins  person,  or  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
whether  of  person  or  property,  by  anoth- 
er; for  in  a  community  of  men,  where 
every  member  should  m  left  at  liberty  to 
seize  upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  he 
had  the  physical  power  to  do  so,  there 
would  be,  substantially,  and  to  practical 
purposes,  no  government  at  all.  There 
might  be  an  association  of  men  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  prince,  and  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  who  should  have 
more  power  than  anv  other  association  in 
the  community,  ondi  who  might,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  nght  of  the  strongest,  seize 
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penoD0  and  propei^  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure;  mjt  such  an  aaMxsiation 
woula  hardly  deeerve  the  name  of  ci?il 
polity  or  government,  which  aignifies  not 
m^^  physical  power  and  superiority  of 
force,  which  exists  among  bnites  as  well 
as  men,  but  a  body  of  laws  more  or  less 
extensive,  whereby  the  liberty  and  ricfats 
of  the  subiectB  are  secured  more  or  less 
effectually,  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
|>rovement  and  peiiection  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  kvra  or  the  state.  In  every  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  whether  arbitrary  or 
free,  or  occupying  any  one  of  the  various 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  objects,  is  the 
security  of  the  perran  from  violence  or 
detention,  not  authorized  hy  law.  There 
is,  then,  this  essential  dimrence,  in  this 
respect,  between  difierent  governments ; — 
in  those  which  are  aibitrary,  the  present 
wiU  of  the  sovereign,  and,  accordinciy,  of 
those  representing  him  in  civil  andf  mili- 
tary capacities,  is  the  law:  whereas,  m 
others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  eve- 
ry  citizen  or  subject  mav  know  and  con- 
form to,  if  he  chooses ;  the  sovereign  and 
the  magistrates  b«ng  bound  by  tlus  law 
no  len  than  the  other  members  of  the  so- 

n,  This  fixed  law  settles,  beforehand, 
e  cases  in  which  any  person  may  be 
detained  or  imprisoned ;  and  the  term 
imprimmment,  in  this  application,  does 
not  fligniiy  merely  shutting  up  in  a  gaol, 
since  me  voluotaiy  detention  of  a  person 
in  a  private  house  or  in  the  streete,  says 
sfar  William  Blackatone,  is  an  wiprifoii- 
metU.  The  cases,  in  whjch  imprisomnent 
is  lavirful,  being  thus  ascertained  by  the 
law,  the  great  iMt>vi8ion  of  magna  ckarta 
intervenes,  namely,  <*That  no  freeman 
shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  his  equals  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  The  tenn  tqwd$  or  purs^  here, 
has  reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by 
jurv,  or  other  body,  of  which  the  office 
and  functions  are  equivalent  to  those  of 
jurors,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  house 
of  lords,  in  respect  to  certain  parties  and 
ofiences.  This  particular  mooe  of  accu- 
sation or  trial  might  as  well  be  omitted, 
and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  no 
man  should  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  law  alone  that  can 
imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign,  or  any 
representative  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  one  individual, 
or  a  body,  or  more  than  one  body  of  men. 
This  principle  constitutes  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  mofma  chariOy  and  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  every  ftee  flovenunent  In 
order  to  secure  personal  liberty,  and,  at 


the  same  time,  to  maintain 
which  requires,  in  the  case  of  crimes  and 
some  others,  the  restnint  of  the  person,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  law  should 
not  Mily  specify,  explicitty,  the  cases  in 
which  the  citizmi  may  be  seized  or  im- 
prisoned, but  also  provide  that  he  ahaU 
not  be  arrested,  or  restrained  of  his  liberty, 
in  any  other  case  vrhatever ;  and  such  is 
the  law  in  Enj^and  and  in  all  of  the  U. 
States.  Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to 
the  person,  it  being  no  leas  the  law  that  a 
man's  goods,  than  that  his  person  shall  not 
be  sei^  and  detained,  otnerwise  than  by 
order  of  the  law.  Such  bein^  the  rules 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil  society, 
the  very  important  question  occurs,  How 
these  rules  are  to  be  enforeed  ;  how  is  the 
law,  most  efTectually,  to  guaranty  to  eve- 
ry one  of  its  subjects,  the  inviolability  of 
his  person  and  property?  The  first  and 
most  obvious  security  is  that  derived  di- 
recdy  fitrni  the  law  of  nature,  and  notsur- 
rendered  among  the  other  sacrifices  made 
by  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
other,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
formmg  of  civil  society.  The  law  per? 
mits  every  man  to  defend  his  person  and 
proper^,  and  to  repel,  by  force,  any  iin- 
iawilQ  mvasion  of  either.  It  will  not  jus- 
ti^  him  in  using  extreme  force,  and  com- 
mitting anjy  outrageous,  disproportionate 
or  wanton  mjurv,  in  resislinff  ana  repelling 
even  an  unlawfid  injury  of  his  person  or 
property ;  but  it  will  justify  him  in  using 
a  reasomJi>le  degree  of  force,  proportioned 
to  the  injuriousnesB  or  atrocity  of  the  vio- 
lence attempted  by  the  assailing  partv. 
But  the  law  of  nature  affords  but  a  feeble 
protection,  and  men  unite  in  communi- 
ties, for  Ae  purpose  of  obtaining  more  ef- 
fectual dcdfences  against  wrong,  and  rqw- 
rations  for  injuries  when  committed ;  and 
the  very  first  provirion  of  the  law  is  to  in- 
flict punishment  for  any  virrongs  and  vio- 
lence, whereby  the  public  is  disturbed, 
and  also  to  make  reparation  to  a  party  in- 
jured. If  one  man  unlavirfrilly  seizes  tlie 
property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an- 
other, be  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  commu* 
nity,  liaUe  to  make  amends  in  damages. 
As  for,  therefore,  as  an  injury  is  such  that 
it  can  be  repaired  by  a  pecuntaiy  compen- 
sation, and  as  ftr  as  the  trespasser  is  able 
to  make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  is 
complete.  But  smce  trespassers  are  not 
always  able  to  make  reparation  for  inju- 
ries, and  some  injuries  are  such  that  pe- 
cuniary damages  are  not  an  adequate  rep- 
aratioii,  and,  also,  because  the  law  in- 
tends to  prevent  vmongs,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  punishmenti  and  compensatioua 
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where  they  have  been  committed,  it  pro* 
videe  certain  prooeasee  ibr  immediate  pre- 
Tention,  in  case  of  ayiolent  and  unautnor- 
ized  invasion  of  property  or  person.  Of 
this  character  are  the  processes  on  com- 
plaint for  forcible  entry  on  real  estate,  the 
action  of  replevin  in  req>ect  to  goods  and 
chattels,  and  the  writ  de  homine  repiUgiaav- 
do,  or  writ  of  haheas  corpug,  in  respect  to 
the  peraon.  'Die  writ  de  hamine  rtpkgi' 
muh  is  similar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is, 
in  ftct,  as  its  name  imports,  tAe  rqfUvying 
of  a  man.  When  a  man*s  person  has 
been  carried  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  found,  then  a  process  takes 
place  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted 
when  goods  are  carried  ofi^  so  as  not  to  be 
replevuible.  In  the  case  of  the  goods,  a 
process  trt  wUhemam  issues,  by  which 
other  goods  are  taken.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  man ;  the  person  ifiiio  thus  convey- 
ed him  away,  is  himself  taken  in  a  pro- 
cess in  wUhtrnam,  as  a  pledge  for  the  res- 
toratiou  of  the  person  sought  to  be  re- 
plevied. This  process  of  replevying  a 
man  is  very  ancient  in  the  English  law ; 
forms  of  the  writ  beinj^  given  by  Fitzher- 
bert,  and  also  found  m  the  Register  of 
Writs.  But  it  was  not  until  more  than 
409  years  after  the  date  of  nusgna  thartOy 
that  an  adequate  remedy  was  adopted, 
whereby  the  great  {Mivilege,  provided  for 
in  that  charter,  was  efiectually  secured. 
This  security  was  effected  by  the  kahtat 
eorpnt  act,  passed  in  the  thirty-fiist  vear 
<^  Charles  U,  c  2,  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed, in  substance,  in  all  die  U.  States ;  and 
many  of  the  state  constitutions  expressljr 
guaranty  to  the  citizens  the  right  to  this 
writ,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  thegovemmem;  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  Static,  the  privilege  of  this 
writ  is  secured,  at  all  times,  except  in 
eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the 
puMic  safety  may  require  its  suspension. 
The  ri(riit  is  liable  to  be  suspended  in 
Enj^and  in  the  same  cases,  it  being  some- 
times necessary  to  clothe  the  executive 
with  an  extraordinarv  power,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  dic- 
tator in  emeraencies,  when  the  public  was 
in  danger.  This,  as  sir  William  Black- 
atone  sajrs,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  security 
of  personal  liberty  for  a  time,  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  it  in  fbture.  At  all 
times,  when  the  privilege  is  not  suspend- 
ed by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this 
writ.  It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that 
the  party  should  be  brought  before  a  judge, 
on  luAeoM  eonui,  to  be  immediately  re- 
manded to  prison.  The  laws,  according- 
ly, except  certain  cases ;  thus  the  lawsof 


New  Y<»k  provide,  that  if  a  peraon  is  not 
a  omivict,  or  in  execution  by  legal  pit)- 
cess,  or  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
plamly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  and  h&s 
not  neglected  to  apply  to  be  released  for 
two  whole  terms,  he  is  entitied  to  tliis  writ. 
An  application  may  be  made  to  a  jud^, 
either  m  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  wnt ; 
and  if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  person 
is  imprisoned  under  some  of  the  circum- 
stances  above-named,  or,  if  it  be  in  some 
other  state  than  New  York,  if  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  Judge,  that  his  case  comes 
under  some  of  the  exceptions  provided  by 
the  law  of  the  state  (and  the  laws  except 
only  the  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  ab- 
solute duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  writ, 
directed  to  the  gaoler,  officer  or  person 
who  detains  the  complainant,  oidering 
him  to  brine  the  prisoner  bc^ne  him. 
The  laws  of  England  provide,  that,  if  the 
chancellor  or  any  of  the  13  jud^  refuses 
the  writ  when  the  party  is  entitled  to  it, 
he  incurs  a  very  h^vy  forfeiture  to  the 
complainant,  it  is  universalhr,  in  the  U. 
States,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  judre 
to  order  the  complainant  to  be  immedi- 
ately brought  before  him,  unless  his  case 
plamly  comes  within  one  of  the  excep- 
tions pointed  out  by  the  law.  The  party 
being  thus  brought  up,  the  judge  deter- 
mines whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charipd,  absolutely,  or  to  be  discharged 
on  giving  a  certain  hail,  or  must  be  re- 
manded to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment 
is  wholly  unauthorized,  the  complamant 
is  discharged;  if  it  be  not  uiuuithorized, 
but  is  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  the  partv 
is  entiued  to  be  discharged  on  givinv  bail, 
the  judge  orden  accordingly.  This  is 
the  writ  which  is  justiy  denominated  the 
great  bulwark  and  second  magna  duaia  of 
British  liberty.  And  it  is  no  leas  the  bul- 
wark of  American  than  of  British  liberty ; 
for  it  not  only  protects  the  citizen  from 
unlawful  imprisonment,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government  in 
behalf  of  the  public,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  insti^on 
of  individuals.  There  are  other  writs  of 
hahea»  corpus,  but  the  one  we  have  de- 
scribed is  always  intended  when  the  terms 
are  used  without  explanation. 

HABrTATiON.  (See  Domieilj  ,^ppendix 
to  vol.  iv,  page  613 ;  also  DweOhg.) 

Hachb  d'  Abmxs  (FVendi) ;  the  battie- 
axe,  or  mace,  of  the  knights. 

Hacienda  (Spanuh) ;  a  ferm,  singly  sit- 
uated ;  also  public  revenue. 

Hackberrt,  or  Hoop  Ash  {cdHs  era§^ 
sifoUa),  is  a  western  tree,  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  the  Obio  and  beyond  the  Missis 
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flippi,  and  oocuirioff  flometiineB  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  AllMhaniea»  eqiecial- 
ly  in  the  basins  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but 
the  thickness  A  the  trunk  b  not  propor- 
tional. The  leaves^  which  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  mulbeny,  are  larger  than  in 
the  other  species  of  nettle-tree,  ovate  and 
acuminate ;  the  small  white  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  one-seeded  berries,  of  a 
black  color,  and  resembling  peas  in  size  and 
diape.  The  wood,  cm  account  of  its  i^- 
ituae  to  decay,  is  Httle  used,  but  is  said  to 
make  ireiy  fine  charooaL 

Hackxrt,  Philip;  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man landscape-uunter,  bom  at  Prentzlow, 
in  the  Ukermait,  in  1737,  died  at  Flor- 
ence, 1806.  His  four  younger  brothers  were 
also  distinguished  in  the  arts,  three  ofthem 
in  painting,  and  (me  (George)  in  engray- 
ing.  In  1766^  Philip  Hackert  went  to 
Italy.  On  his  return  fimn  Naples  (in 
1770)  to  Rome,  Catharine,  empress  of 
Russia,  employed  htm  to  paint  six  ^ctures 
r^resenting  the  two  battles  of  Tschesme. 
These  bid  the  foundation  of  his  fome. 
In  order  to  enable  the  artist  to  form  aoor- 
rect  notion  of  the  ez{rfoaion  of  a  vessel, 
C4)unt  Orioff  caused  a  Russian  fiigate  to 
be  blown  up  in  his  presence.  The  singu- 
larity of  tnis  model,  many  mondn  be- 
fore spoken  of  in  aH  the  European  pa- 
pers, cmtributed  not  a  litde  to  increase 
the  fame  of  the  picture.  In  1783,  he 
was  presented  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Na- 
ples, whose  foyor  be  soon  gained.  In  1786, 
he  received  an  iq^pointment  in  N^les. 
When  the  revolutionaiy  wars  broke  out, 
beni^  considered  by  the  royalists  as  a  re- 
pubhcan,  and  by  the  French  as  a  royal- 
ist, he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Florence, 
yrhen  he  died  m  1806.  His  forte  lay  in 
painting  scenes.  To  originality  of  com- 
position his  pictures  have  no  claim.  He 
was  also  skiUlil  in  restoring  pictures, 
as  wpears  by  lus  letter  to  lord  Hamilton, 
SuWfuoddlavemieendla  pittura  (1788). 
He  communicated  fifagments  to  Gothe,  on 
landscape  painting,  who  published  PK 

de$im  eignm  Ail^»6izm.  This  work  con- 
tains anecdotes  of  king  Ferdinand^  such 
as  bis  foimal  distribution  of  pieces  of  wild 
boar's  flesh  among  hisfitvorites,  according 
to  their  rank,  and  other  stories  of  the  same 
sort,  illustratinff  the  imbecility  of  the  Nea- 
politan court,  depicted,  likewise,  in  Col- 
lingwood's  Letters. 

Hackmatack;  a  termapi^ed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Ameri- 
can laroh.    (See  Lardi,) 

Hackhkt  ;  a  large  and  populous  village 


and  parish  of  England,  in  Hiddfeflex,  two 
miles  finom  Londcm,  to  which  it  is  ioined 
by  several  new  rows  and  streets*  It  has 
a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  St  John^s  pal- 
ace, an  ancient  house  in  WelTs  street,  now 
let  out  in  tenements  to  poor  fomilies,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  this  liarish,  south  of  Seabridge, 
are  the  Temple  millsi  once  belonging  to 
the  knights  TemplaiB.    Population  23,494. 

HACKifET ;  a  horse  kept  to  let  Tfaia 
term  in  Enflaiid  is  often  shortened  into 
haclt — JhaciuM  coach;  a  coach  kept  to 
let  In  the  Imited  Stales,  such  coaches 
are  commonly  called  hadti.  Hackney 
coaches  began  first  to  ply,  under  this 
name,  in  Ix>ndon,  in  loS»,  when  they 
were  twenty  in  number.    (See  Coaehts.) 

HAnnoGK  {raduB  d^gis/biut).  This  fish 
appears  in  su^  shoals  ss  to  cover  a  tract 
of  many  miles,  keeping  near  the  shore. 
In  stormy  weather,  they  will  not  take  the 
bait  The  fishermen  aaseit,  that  they  then 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thus 
shelter  themselves  till  the  agitation  of 
the  water  has  ceased.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  allege  that  those  which  are  taken 
immediately  after  a  stonn  are  cover- 
ed with  mud  upon  the  back.  The  com- 
mon size  of  the  haddock  is  12  inches.  It 
has  a  brown  back,  a  silveiy  belly,  and  a 
black  lateral  line.  On  each  side,  about 
the  middle,  is  a  large  Mack  spot,  tlie  prints, 
as  is  superstitiously  believed,  of  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  St  Peter,  when  be  took  Uie 
tribute  money  fixMn  its  mouth ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  haddock  is  not  the  only  fish 
thus  distinguished.  It  derives  its  specific 
name  fiom  eagt^m^  which  was  anciendy 
its  common  appellation. 

HAnEs.    iSeePhdo.) 

Hamt  ;  tne  title  of  a  Mohanunedan 
who  peifinms  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — a 
religious  act,  which  every  true  believer  is 
directed  to  perform,  at  least,  once.  Hat^ 
is  the  name  of  the  celebration  which  takM 
place  on  the  arrival  of  the  caxavana  of 
pilgrims  at  Mecca.  (For  an  account  of  it, 
see  the  article  ^^ntfat.)  A  venr  interesting 
description  of  the  Aoqf,  and  the  nuniher- 
less  pilgrims,  together  with  Mecca  an4  the 
Caaba,  is  to  be  found  in  Burekbanlt's 
Travels  (2  vols.  4to.,  London). 

HAni^ET,  John,  vice-prerident  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  who  (in  1731)  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  reflecting  quadrant 
The  invention  is  also  attributed  to  Thomas 
Godfivy,  of  Philadelphia.   (See  Gm^rey.) 

Hadkiatic.    (See  Adriatic,) 

H JCMA  (from  the  Greek  ^V?  blood) ;  a 
word  which  appe^v  in  a  great  number  of 
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Beieiitific  compoundfl,  pttticiilariy  in  bota* 
ay,  minenlogy  and  medicine. 

Hj:matic8  (from  aifuy  Greek,  tAe  blood) ; 
the  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of 
the  blood. 

HjiMATiTE,  Red,  and  Brown.  (SeeJhm, 
Ores  of.) 

Hjbmus,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  chain 
of  mountains  ninning  eastwardly  from 
the  ancient  Orbelus  to  the  Pontus  Eiud- 
nue,  and  separating  MoBsia  from  Thrace. 
It  temnnated  in  a  cape  on  the  Blacic  sea, 
called  Hami  ExtnrnOj  at  present  Emmt- 
ia^  The  modem  name  of  the  Hiemus 
isBtikan»  (q.  t.)  Fable  derives  this  name 
fiom  Htemus,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  con- 
adering  himself  equal  to  Jupiter,  was 
changed,  with  his  wife,  who  compared 
bersdf  to  Juno,  into  this  mountain. 

HjtifKS,  Thaddeus,  a  Bohemian  natu- 
ral philosopher  and  tmvellbr,  was  invited 
by  me  Spanish  government  to  accompany 
Maiaipina  on  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
in  17a^.  He  arrived  at  Cadiz  34  hours 
after  the  expedition  bad  set  sail  He  fol- 
k>wed  it  in  the  next  vessel  that  sailed  to 
the  river  Plata,  but  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Montevideo.  H»nke  swam  safe 
ashore,  with  his  Linneeus  and  his  papers 
in  his  cap ;  and,  finding  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  afa^eady  set  sail,  he  determined  to 
seek  captain  Malaspina  in  St  Jago,  by 
crossing  the  Andes.  Without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
without  any  assistance,  this  courageous 
predeoessor  of  Humboldt  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Mala- 
spina. Haenke  never  returned  to  Europe ; 
he  died  in  America,  peihape  purposely  de- 
tained. The  royal  Bohemian  nanonal 
museum  possesses  his  collections  of  natu- 
ral history.  It  published  at  Pnunie,  in 
1825,  Rdiquut  Hanktana^  seu  Ueserip' 
Hona  ei  Jkones  Plantarum  fUB  in  Amervca 
MeridL  et  Boretii^  in  huvha  Pkilippima  el 
MarumiB  ccUegU  Thaddtus  H(tnht  (with 
12  engravings^ 

Hapf,  an  antiquated  German  word, 
ngnif^ingthe  sea,  and  also  a  large  bay, 
wmch  appears  in  geographical  names,  as 
Curist^-f^.  &dtTre,m  French,  as  Hdvre 
de  Gractj  is  derived  from  it ;  and  kctm,  in 
tlie  Danish,  Kxttbenkam  (Copenhajgen), 
port  of  merchants,  is  connected  with  it ;  as 
are  also  the  Swedish  Aom  or  Aamn,aignifying 
pwi^nB  in  IWerfncfc^Aom  (Frederic's  port), 
the  English  havm,  and  the  German  hqfen. 

Hatiz,  or  Hafez,  Mohammed  Schems- 
eddin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
charming  poets  of  Perria,  was  bom  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century ;  studied 
theology  and  law,  sciences  which,  m  Mo- 


hammedan countriei^  are  intinuttely  con- 
nected with  each  odier.  The  surname 
Hafiz  was  given  him  because  he  knew  the 
Koran  by  heart  He  preferred  independ- 
ent poverty,  as  a  dervise,  to  a  life  at  court, 
whither  he  was  often  invited  by  sultan  Ah- 
med, who  earnestly  pressed  him  to  visit 
Bagdad.  He  became  a  sheik,  or  chief  of 
a  mitemity  of  dervises,  and  died,  probably 
at  Shiraz,  in  1389,  where  a  sepulchral 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  which 
has  been  often  described  by  travellers; 
but,  in  October,  1895,  an  earthquake  at 
Shiraz  destroyed,  among  many  other 
buildinga^  the  monument  of  Hafiz,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  celebrated  Sadi. 
Some  idea  of  his  style  and  sentiments 
may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
translationB.  Sur  William  Jones  publish- 
ed translations  of  two  of  his  odes,  which 
are  extremely  beautifbl;  besides  which, 
may  be  noticed  Nott*s  Select  Odes  of  Ha- 
fiz, translated  into  English  Verse,  with  the 
Original  Text  (1787, 4to.),  and  Hindlev's 
Persian  Lyrics,  from  the  Divan-I-Hanz, 
with  Paraphrases  in  Verse  and  Prose  ( 1800, 
4to.)  The  songs  of  Hafiz  were  collected 
intoadiMm,  after  his  death,  which  was 
published  complete  (CalcutUi,  1791  J,  and 
translated  into  (German  bv  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  von  Hammer  (2  vols.,  Stuttgard, 
1812—1815).  The  poems  of  Hafiz  are 
distinguished  fer  sprightliness  and  Anoc- 
reontic  festivity.  He  is  not  unfi^qucnt- 
ly  loud  in  praise  of  wine,  love  and  pleas- 
ure. Some  writers  have  sought  a  mystic 
meaninff  in  these  verses.  Feriaoun,Sururi, 
Sadi  and  others,  have  attempted  to  explain 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  hidden  sense. 

Haoar  (u  e.,  the  Hranger) ;  an  Egyptian 
slave  in  Aorahara's  house.  She  was  pre- 
sented, by  her  mistress  Sarah,  to  Abraham, 
in  order  that  Abraham  might  not  die 
without  descendants,  Sarah  herself  being 
barren.  Hagar  bore  Ishmael ;  but  Sarah 
soon  became  jealous  of  her,  and  treat- 
ed her  severely.  Hagar  fled,  but  after- 
wards returned,  and,  when  Sarah  bore 
Isaac,  was  sent  away  by  Abraham,  whO; 
the  Bible  informs  us,  had  received  a  di- 
vine order  to  dismiss  her.  She  sufierod 
much  distress  in  the  desert,  but  was  re- 
lieved by  an  angel,  and  married  her  son 
to  an  Egyptian  woman.  (Getk  i,  16,  21.) 
Saint  Paul  makes  her  the  allegorical  rep- 
resentation of  the  Israelites,  who  were  de- 
prived of  any  participation  in  the  gospel, 
as  she  with  her  son  did  not  inherit  any 
thing  from  Abraham.   ( Gtd,  iv.  21^ 

HAOEDoarr,  Frederic  von,  a  Gferman 

S>et,  native  of  Hamburg,  was  bom  in  1706. 
e  received  a  good  Mucadon,  and  dis- 
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Syed  taleiilB  for  poeoy  wheo  young; 
,  becomiDg  an  orphan  at  the  ase  of  14, 
he  found  himBelf  dependent  on  hia  own 
exertiona  for  sufqport  He,  however,  con- 
tinued fltudying  in  the  aymnaaum  at 
Hambuig,  till  17^  when  he  removed  to 
the  university  at  Jena,  aa  a  law  student 
In  1729,  he  publiahed  a  amall  collection  of 
poems;  and  the  same  year  he  went  to 
London,  in  the  suite  of  the  Danisli  ambas- 
sador, baron  von  SoBlenthal,  with  whom 
he  resided  till  1731.  He  obtained,  in  1733, 
the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Eng- 
lish mctoiy  at  Hamburg,  which  placed 
him  in  easy  circumstances.  It  was  not 
till  1738  that  he  again  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author,  when  he  printed  the 
tirst  book  of  his  Fables,  which  were  much 
admired.  In  1740,  he  published  the  Man 
of  Letters,  and,  ui  1743,  his  celebrated 
poem  On  Happiness,  which  established  his 
reputation  as  a  moral  writer.  The  second 
b<x>k  of  hia  Fables  appeared  in  1750 ;  and 
he  afterwards  produced  many  lyric  pieces 
in  the  style  of  Prior.  He  died  of  dropsy 
in  1754.  Wieland,  in  the  prefoce  to  his  po- 
etical worics,  terms  him  the  Gtrman  Horace, 
HAOXN,Frederic  Heniy  von  der,profe8Bor 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  was  bom  Feb. 
19, 1780,  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  the  Uker- 
maik.  In  his  18th  year,  he  went  to  Halle 
to  study  law,  but  Woirs  lectures  won  him 
over  to  the  belles-lettres,  in  the  study  of 
which  he  was  still  more  confirmed  by  the 
turn  which  German  literature  received 
from  Schiller,  Gothe,  Novalis,  Tieck.  In 
1807,  Hacen  published,  in  Berlin,  a  collec- 
tion of  old  popular  soup.  On  his  travels, 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  literati,  and  particularly 
Eschenburg,  who  liberaUy  permitted  him 
to  make  use  of  his  important  collections. 
In  1808,  he  published,  vnth  Biisching, 
Gennan  Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1  voK, 
4to.);  in  1809,  Das  Buck  dor  L&hty  a  col- 
lection  of  old  German  tales,  in  prose; 
1809^1812,  the  Mimmmfur  alideuMie 
Liieratur  wnd  Kunatj  in  connexion  with 
several  other  literati  In  1810,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  lau- 
guaffe  and  literature,  at  the  new  university 
of  Berlin.  In  1812,  he  published,  with 
B<i8chinff,the  Gnmdriss  ziur  GtschkhU  der 
aUdeuUdcn  Dichtkunst^  and  lectured  on  the 
J^tbdungmUcd,  In  1811,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  Breslau.  At  a  later  period, 
he  lectured  on  the  old  German  and  north- 
em  mythology;  but  liis  most  important 
work  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Hddenlmck. 
(q.  V.)  In  1812,  he  published  a  collection 
of  the  songs  of  the  Edda ;  and,  afterwards, 
a  body  of  old  northern  Sagas ;  and,  in  1814 


—1815^  tratuiatioiis  of  the  ff^BBma  and 
JViflunga  Sam  (originally  taken  from  the 
Geraoan),  and  of  the  Wblkmga  Saga.  He 
then  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  partlv  hi  company  with  pro- 
fessor Raumer,  the  historian.  In  1820,  he 
publislied  his  3d  edition  of  the  Atbe/im- 
gtnUcdL  In  1823)  he  went  to  Paris,  to  make 
use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Manessean 
coUdGtion  of  140  old  German  poets.  In 
1824,  he  was  a«;ain  appointed  pitifossor  at 
Berlm.  He  has  published  numeiouB 
other  woriss  illustrative  of  okl  Geranan 
literature. 

HAOEayJoseph;  bom  about  1750,at  Milan, 
of  a  German  &inil^ ;  a  distinguished  Orien- 
talist, professor  of  the  Oriental  languages 
in  the  univenit^  of  Pavia.  He  first  dlaSn- 
ffuished  himself  in  the  hteraiy  worid  by  the 
discoverv  of  the  finud  of  a  Sicilian  monk, 
named  VeUa,  who  had  attempted  to  im- 
pose on  the  court  of  Paleraao  by  some 
forged  documents  relative  to  the  histoiy 
of  Sicily.  Hager  left  Palermo  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  public  in  fiivor 
of  his  researches  concerning  Chinese  lite- 
rature. His  jMetensions  as  an  OrieiUal 
scholar  were  questioned  by  doctor  Anto- 
nio Montucd,  an  Italian  resident  in  that 
country,  who  was  enmred  in  similar  pur- 
suits. Hager  published  an  Explanation 
of  the  elementaiy  Characters  of  the  Chi- 
nese, with  an  Analysis  of  their  ^mbols 
and  Hieroglyphics  (London,  1801,  folio)| 
and  a  Dissertation  on  the  newly-discov- 
ered Babylonian  Inscriptions  (1^1,  4to.). 
He  then  went  to  Pans,  where  he  pro- 
duced the  following  works:  ibe  Monu- 
ment of  Yu,  the  most  ancient  Inscription 
in  China  (1802,  folio) ;  a  Description  of  the 
Chinese  Medals  in  the  imperial  Cabinet 
of  France  (1805»  4to.);  the  Chinese  Pan- 
theon, or  a  Comparison  of  the  religious 
Rites  of  the  Greeks  widi  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese (1806)  4to.).  From  Paris  Hager  re- 
moved to  Milan,  where  he  publi^ed,  in 
Italian,  lUustradons  of  an  Onental  Zodiac, 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  at 
Paris,  and  which  was  discovered  near  the 
Site  of  ancient  Babylon  (1812,  folio).  In 
his  ^Imtere,  he  intended  to  show  that  the 
Turks  were  formerly  coimected  with  tlie 
Chinese.  His  Observations  on  the  Re- 
semblance between  the  Language  of  die 
Russians  and  that  of  the  Romans  (Milan, 
18171  is  full  of  hypodieses.  Julius  Klap- 
roth  has  shown  that  HagePs  works,  though 
they  have  great  merit,  c^nuUn  gross  mis- 
takes.   He  died  at  Milan,  June  27, 1820. 

Hagerstown;  a  post-town  of  Main- 
land, and  capital  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
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iogtoD,  OD  Antietam  cr^^  69  milee  N.  W. 
of  WadiingUMi,  71 W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore ; 
populatioii,  in  1890, 2690.  (For  the jpopu- 
iatioD  in  1890,  see  Omied  SUOa.)  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  flourishiDg  town,  regulaily 
laid  out  and  well  built,  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  being  of  brick  or  stone.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  ferale  and  well  cultivated  tract 
of  country,  which  is  one  of  the  best  dis- 
tricts in  the  U.  States  for  raising  wheat 
The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a  iail,  a 
/  town-house,  a  masonic  hall,  an  academy, 
and  five  houses  of  pubUc  worship,  for 
German  Lutheians,  German  Calvinists, 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Methodists,  one  each. 

Haoaai  ;  one  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  exile,  urged  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  as  a  condition  of  the  divine 
Uessiug  for  the  new  state.  (Exra  v.  12 ; 
vi  4.)  He  therefore  lived  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Ezra  and  Zacharias. 
Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  writ- 
higs  now  bearing  his  name  are  only  sum- 
maries of  his  works,  because,  they  say, 
they  allow  a  poverty  of  ideas  and  imagina- 
tion. Hie  best  modem  edition  of  Haggai 
is  in  Rosenmuller's  Sehd.  in  Vet.  TuLj 
p.  7,  voL  iv,  where  the  fonncr  commenta- 
ries are  also  to  be  found. 

HAOioeaAPHA  (<ix<o(,  holy).  The  Jews 
divide  the  Old  Testament  into  three  parts : 
1.  the  law,  which  comprehends  the  five 
books  of  Moses;  2.  the  prophets;  and, 
3.  the  writings  termed  by  them  Cetubmj 
and  by  the  Greeks  Hagiographic^  whence 
the  word  has  been  intrwluced  mto  the 
English  language.  The  CetMm  comfM^ 
hended  the  bw>ks  of  Psalms^  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Neheraiah,  Chronicles, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther.  The  Hagiogreqiha  were  distin- 
guished from  the  propAiecies,  because  the 
matter  contained  in  them  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  way  of  ptrophecy,  but  simply 
by  direction  of  the  Spirit. 

Hague,  the  (Gennan,  Haag;  Dutch, 
Grtttfenhage]\  a  beautiful  town  in  South 
HoUand,  10  mile0  S.  S.  W.  Leyden,  and 
30  S.  W.  Amsterdam,  and  nearly  3  from 
the  sei^coast  It  yields  to  few  cities  in 
Europe  in  the  beauor  of  its  streets,  the 
atatelmefls  of  its  buildingB,  and  the  pleas- 
antness of  its  situation.  The  principal 
streets  of  the  Hague  are  wide,  straight  and 
handsome.  There  are  here  six  squares 
and  a  fine  park,  all  of  which  form  pleas- 
ant promenades.  Of  the  pubhc  buildings, 
the  old  palace  is  an  enormous  pile,  pre- 
sentine  specimens  of  almost  eveir  species 
of  architecture.  The  mansioD  of  the  fiun- 
vou  TI.  12 


ily  of  Bentinck,  that  of  prince  Maurice, 
and  the  new  palace  begun  by  William  III, 
are  all  deserving  of  attention.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  14$  and  there  are 
also  several  charitable  institutions.  The 
ffreatest  defect  in  this  pleasant  town  arises 
mm  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  several  of 
which  are  stagnant,  and  emit  a  disagree- 
able smell,  which  forms  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  general  cloanlinesB  of  the  place. 
On  the  south-east  of  the  Hague,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  hali^  is  the 
castle  of  Ryswick,  which  eaye  its  name  to 
the  well  known  treaty  of  16^.  The  Hague 
became,  in  1250,  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernors or  counts  of  Holland.  It  sufiSred 
greatly  in  its  importance  after  the  erection 
of  Holland  into  a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte. 
Before  the  late  revolution^  it  was,  altei^ 
nately  with  Brussels,  the  residence  of  the 
king  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  states. 
(See  Miherkmda.)   Population,  44,000. 

Hahn,  Philip  Matthew,  a  celebrated 
mechanical  genius,  bom  in  1739,  at 
Schunhausen,  was  fond,  when  a  veiv 
younff  boy,  of  making  experiments  with 
sun-iSals.  In  his  13th  year,  finding  m  his 
fiither's  library  an  accoimt  of  the  mode  of 
constructing  them,  he  immediately  set 
about  making  one.  At  the  afpe  of  17,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tfibingen,  where 
he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  making 
sun-oials  and  speaking-trumpets,  grinding 
glasses,  &c.  To  leam  the  construction 
of  vratchesjhe  lived  upon  bread  and  water 
till  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  one.  He  continued  his 
labon  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and 
eventually  produced  works  of  great  in- 
genuity ;  as,  a  clock  showing  the  course 
of  the  earth  and  the  other  ptenets,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  moon  and  the  other  satellites, 
and  their  eccentricities ;  a  calculating  ma- 
chine ;  and  many  others.    He  died  in  1790. 

Hahnemani^  Samuel  Christian  Frede- 
ric, doctor  of  inediciuo,  and  counsellor  of 
the  duke  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  was  bora 
April  10,  1755,  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony. 
His  &ther  educated  him  with  much  care. 
While  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  Hahne- 
mann was  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
translating  English  medical  books,  and 
thus  even  provided  himself  witli  means  to 
continue  his  medical  studies  at  Vienna. 
After  a  year's  residence  in  this  city,  he 
was  appointed  physician,  librarian  and 
superintendent  of  a  museum  of  coins,  by 
baron  von  Brflckenthal,  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania. After  some  years,  he  returned 
to  Germany,  studied  another  year  in  £r- 
jangen,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  in  1779,  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
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ibiided  a  diflBalatkm,  Omipeclia  4^cfmim 
MoamodkonmL  HetfaeDmctnedatMans- 
reUy  Dessau  and  Magdebuig.  He  afier- 
waids  relinouiabed  the  practice,  and  de- 
Toted  himaelf  to  chenustiy,  and  to  writing 
on  medical  subjecta.  At  this  time,  he  con* 
eeived  the  first  idea  of  the  mtem  which  he 
afterwards  developed.  While  engaged  in 
translating  Cullen's  Materia  Medica,  he 
was  dJBHatiHfied  with  the  explanation  of 
the  antipyretic  principles  in  the  Peruvian 
bariE,  given  by  that  celebrated  physician, 
and  he  determined  to  discover,  by  experi- 
ments, on  what  the  power  of  Uie  ban,  in 
intermittent  fevers,  depended.  He  took  it, 
in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  perfect 
health,  and  found  tliat  it  produced  an 
ague  omilar  to  the  intermittent  marsh 
fever.  He  seized  upon  this  hint  of  nature 
in  his  practice,  which  he  had  again  com- 
menced in  the  insane  hospital  in  Geor- 
genthal,  at  Brunswick  and  Konigslutter, 
where,  by  manjr  experiments  of  the  effiscts 
of  simple  medicines  on  himself  and  his 
femily,  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  their  nature,  that  he  effected  many 
remariuible  cures  by  homoBopathic  ap- 
plic^ions.  The  physicians  and  apotheca- 
ries immediate^  began  to  persecute  him, 
and,  at  last,  e^ted  his  removal  by  au- 
thority, on  the  ground  of  his  having  vio- 
lated die  law  fert)idding  phvsicians  to 
furnish  themselves  the  medicines  that 
they  prescribed,  which,  in  his  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, was  necessaiy.  He  then  prac- 
tised in  di^rem  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany;  and,  at  Torgau,  he  wrote  his 
Orgmum  tkr  rationdkn  Haikunde  (Dres- 
den, 1810).  A  dispute  was  carried  on,  fer 
13  yean,  on  the  merits  of  his  homceo- 
pathic  system.  In  Leipac,  where  he 
affam  defended  a  theos,  De  HdUborUmo 
Vderwn  (1812),  in  order  to  obtain  the  jviv- 
ileses  of  a  doctor  in  Leipeic,  and  taught 
and  practised  medicine,  with  success,  fer 
11  yean,  the  excitement  respecting  his 
system  became,  at  length,  so  great,  that 
government,  yielding  to  the  petition  of 
tne  apothecaries,  remmded  Hahnemann  of 
the  above-mentioned  law,  fori>idding  phy- 
sicians to  administer  medicines  prepared 
by  themselves — a  law  quite  common  in 
Germany.  He  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
practise  medicine,  in  that  city,  acoordrng 
to  his  mtem;  and  duke  Ferdinand  of 
Anhalt-Cothen  offered  him  an  asylum. 
In  1821,  Hahnemann  went  to  Cothen, 
where  he  now  residea  He  has  endeav- 
ored to  cure  the  most  inveterate  and  pro- 
tracted diseases,  during  the  last^six  years, 
by  a  new  application  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedies;  but,  for  want  of  a  clinical  hos- 


pital, has  not  been  aUe,  properiy,  tc 
exhibit  his  system.  Hahnemann^  auto- 
biographv  to  1791  is  contained  in  El- 
wert'a  ^adtrieMm  von  danLAen  und  den 
SdurOten  Detdickar  AfrzU  (Hildesheim, 
1799).  Among  his  woriu  are,  DU  fetui- 
zeidien  dar  Gate  tend  VerfUsckimg  der  ArZ" 
nebmttd  (Dresden,  1787);  Der  Coffee  m 
eemenffirkungeniheip^lQCSy  OfhisOr- 
^ponon,  a  2d  and  improved  edition  appeared 
m  1819(Dresden),  under  the  title  Oiganon 
do-  HeSOnmst,  and,  in  1824,  the  Sd  edition 
(translated  into  French,  English  and  Ital- 
ian)—IMu  ArxneimUuaekre  (6  vols.,  1811 
to  1821, 2d  edition,  enlaned,  Dresden,  1822 
etseq.    {&w  Homaapaihf.f 

Hai  {sea) ;  a  Chinese  word,  ap 
in  many  geographical  words ;  as,  j 
(Sand-sea). 

Hail  appean  to  be  a  species  of  snow, 
or  snowy  rain,  which  has  undergone  sev- 
eral congelations  and  superficial  meltings, 
in  its  passa^  through  different  zones  of 
the  atmosphere,  some  temperate  and  oth- 
en  fit>zeii.  It  is  generally  formed  in  sud- 
den alternations  of  the  fine  season.  Hail- 
stones are  often  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, exceeding  sometimes  the  length  of 
an  inch.  They  sometimes  fiill  with  a  ve- 
locity of  70  feet  a  second,  or  about  50 
miles  an  hour.  Their  peat  momentum, 
arising  finom  this  velocity,  rendere  them 
veiy  destructive,  particulariy  in  hot  cli- 
matea.  They  not  onhr  beat  down  the 
crops,  and  strip  trees  of^  their  leave^  finats 
ana  branches,  but  sometimes  kill  even 
laige  beasts  and  men.-  The  phenomena 
att^idingthe  fermation  and  fall  of  hail  are 
not  well  understood.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 
This  feet  we  find  noticed  by  Moses,  who 
relates  that  **the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
ground"  ( Gen,  ix,  23).  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  account  fer  the  great  variations 
of  temperature  to  which  tne  hail  has  evi- 
dently been  subjected,  in  its  passage 
through  the  different  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Artificial  hail  can  be  produced  by 
an  electrical  apparatus,  and  volcanic  erup> 
tions  are  ofien  followed  by  a  fell  of  hail- 
stones of  great  size.  Hail-rods  have  been 
erected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Volts,  in 
countries  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
hail-storms,  on  the  same  principle  asligfat- 

*  in  Gennany,  there  is  a  mixture  beuinff  his 
name,  which  is  liaed  particularly  to  discover  wheth- 
er wine  cootains  lead,  as  spurious  Wines  oAen  do. 
Its  composition  is  as  follows  :  1  dram  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  are 
dissolved  in  16  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water,  well 
shaken  and  corked.  AAerpourin^ofrthepure  liquid, 
1  dram  of  pore  concentrated  munatic  acid  IB  added. 
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Ding-iodB.  Thejr  conriBt  of  Mty  poles, 
tipped  with  metaUic  poiiitai  and  having  me- 
tallic wixea  c<Mnmunieatingwith  the  earth. 
By  thus  subtracting  the  superabundant 
electricity  from  clouds,  he  imagined  diat 
the  fixmaticm  of  hail  might  be  prevented. 
These  rods  are  used  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  but  their  success  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  expectations  enterlamed 
of  them.  The  violence  with  which  hail 
is  discharged  upon  the  earth,  imder  an  ob- 
lique an^e,  and  independently  of  the 
wmd,  would  be  explained  by  Volta's  sup- 
position, that  two  electrical  clouds  are 
drawn  towards  each  other  in  a  vertical  di- 
recti<Mi,  and  by  their  shock  produce  haSL 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  compoaidon  of 
forces,  would  be  projected  in  the  diagonal 
of  its  gravity,  and  of  the  result  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  clouds.  In  Germany,  there 
are  companies  which  insure  against  dam- 
age by  haiL 

Hajuluto  ;  the  salutation  or  accosting  of 
a  ship  at  a  distance,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed with  a  speakinff-trumpet ;  the  first 
expression  is  Hoa,  the  inip  ahomfy  to  which 
she  answers  Holloa ;  then  follow  the  requi- 
site questions  and  replies,  &c 

Hainaut,  or  Hjluiault  (Htntrgowen 
in  Dutch,  Htnuegau  in  Gennan);  a  prov- 
ince  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  north  by 
East  Flanders  and  South  Brabant,  east  by 
Namur,  south  and  south-west  by  France, 
and  north-west  hy  Vfeefi  Flanders ;  popu- 
lation, 4^,819.  It  sends  eight  memb^ns 
1o  the  second  chamber  of  the  states  gene- 
ral; the  provincial  estates  consist  of  90 
memberB^  Square  miles,  1683.  It  is  di^ 
vided  into  three  districts, — ^Mons,  the  cap- 
ital, Toumay  and  Charleroy.  It  is  gen- 
erally level,  with  beautiful  undulating 
plaii^  and  a  fruitful  soiL  Grain  is  abun- 
dant, pastures  excellent ;  minerals, — iron, 
lead,  marble,  but  especiallv  coal ;  in  the 
eastern  part  are  considerable  forests.  The 
principal  lifers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Selle, 
the  Haine,  the  Sambre  and  the  Dender. 
In  the  time  of  the  French  repubtic  and 
empire,  it  belonged  to  the  department  of 
Jemappes.  Part  of  it  was  formerly  under 
the  Austrian  government,  and  was  called 
AuAnaa  HaSimiU. 

Haiu  ;  the  fine,  threadlike,  more  or  less 
elastic  substance,  of  various  form  and 
color,  which  constitutes  the  covering  of 
die  skin,  particularly  of  the  class  of  mam- 
malia. It  is  of  a  vegetative  nature,  and 
appears  also  in  animals  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, andf  indeed  in  all  animals  which 
have  a  distinct  epidermis ;  therefore  in  in- 
sects. In  the  crustaceous  animals,  it  some- 
times appears  in  particular  places,  as  the 


foet,  on  the  maigiDB  ci  the  sheD,  on  the 
outakleof  the  jaws,  and  grows  in  tuAs. 
Hair  is  most  distinctly  developed  in  those 
insects— as  caterpillarB,  spiders,  bees,&c — 
which  have  asottskin :  in  this  case,  it  even 
appeara  of  a  featheiy  form ;  and  butteffiies 
are  covered  all  over  with  a  coat  of  woolly 
hair,  of  the  most  variegated  and  beautiful 
colore.  The  same  variety  and  brillianGy 
are  displayed  in  the  feathen  of  birda^ 
which  may  be  considerod  as  analogous  to 
hair,  whilst  the  two  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals— ^fishes  and  reptiles-^ave  no  hair 
whatever.  No  species  of  mammalia  is 
without  hair  in  an  adult  state,  not  even  the 
UtacecL,  In  quadrupeds,  it  is  of  the  most 
various  conformatioo,  fifom  the  finest  wool 
to  the  quills  of  a  poreupine  or  the  bristles 
of  the  nog.  The  haur,  which  is  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  skin,  is  com- 
paratively short  and  soft.  On  particular 
parts,  a  longer,  thicker  and  stronger  kind 
IS  found ;  as,  for  instance,  the  mane,  fot- 
locks  and  tail  of  the  horse,  the  hon^  mane, 
the  covering  of  man*s  occiput,  bis  beard, 
the  b«trd  of  goats.  Thecolorof  the  hair 
generally  afibrds  an  external  characteristic 
of  the  species  or  variety ;  but  climate,  food 
and  age  produce  great  changes  in  it  The 
human  body  is  naturaUy  covered  with  long 
hair  only  on  a  few  parts;  yet  the  parts 
which  we  should  generally  describe  as 
destitute  of  it,  produce  a  fine,  short,  color- 
less, sometimes  hardly  perceptible  hair. 
The  only  places  entirely  finee  uom  it  are 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  foet;  but  the  body  of  the  msle  often 
produeee  habr  like  that  of  the  head,  on  the 
breast,  diouhlen,  arms,  &c  Each  hair 
originates  in  the  cellidar  membrane  of  the 
skin,  from  a  small  cylindrical  root,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  covering,  or  capsule, 
fiunished  with  vessels  and  nerves,  called 
the  hvXb.  The  root  is  tubular,  and  con- 
tains a  clear  gelatinous  fluid.  The  pulp 
on  which  the  hair  is  formed,  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  in  order 
to  enter  the  tube  of  the  hair,  into  which  it 
penetrates  for  a  short  distance,  never,  in 
common  haiiS,  reaching  as  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal surfiice  of  the  skin.  Acconting  to 
Yauquelin,  black  hair  oonststs  o^  I.  an 
animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
greaterpart;  2.  a  white  concrete  oil,  m 
small  quantity;  3.  another  oil,  of  a  gray- 
ish-green color,  more  abundant  than  the 
former;  4.  iron,  the  state  of  which  in  the 
hair  is  uncertain ;  5.  a  few  particles  of  ox- 
ide of  manganese ;  6.  phoq)liate  of  Ume ; 
7.  carbonate  of  lime,  in  very  small  <}uanti- 
ty ;  8.  silex,  in  a  conspicuous  quantity ;  9. 
laedy,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur. 
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The  iame  experiments  show  that  red  hair 
differs  from  black  only  in  containinff  a  red 
(Ml  inatead  of  a  blackish-green  ou;  and 
that  white  hair  difR)iB  from  both  these  on- 
ly in  t^  oil  beinff  nearly  colorleas,  and  in 
containing  phospnate  of  magnesia,  which 
10  not  found  in  them.  The  human  hair 
varies  according  to  age,  sex,  country  and 
ether  circumstances.  The  fcBtus  has,  in 
the  fifth  month,  a  fine  haiiy  covering, 
which  is  shed  soon  afterbirth,  and  appears 
again  at  the  age  of  puberty.  With  the 
seventh  month,  the  first  traces  of  hair  on 
the  head  are  visible  in  the  embryo.  At 
iMrth,  an  in&nt  generally  has  Ught  hair. 
It  alwavs  grows  darker  and  sticer  with 
age.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows.  At  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  luur  grows  in  the  armpits,  &c., 
of  both  sexes,  and  on  the  chin  of  the 
male.  At  a  later  period,  it  begins  gradu- 
ally to  lose  its  moisttire  and  pliability,  and 
finaUy  turns  gray,  or  falls  out.  These  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  scan^  supply 
of  the  moisture  above  mentioned,  and  a 
mortification  of  the  root.  But  age -is  not 
the  only  cause  of  this  change ;  dissipa- 
tion, grie^  anxiety,  sometimes  turn  the  hair 
my  m  a  veiy  short  time.  It  becins  to 
fidl  out  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  hair 
of  men  is  stronger  and  stifier ;  that  of  fe- 
males longer  (even  in  a  state  of  natwreL 
thicker,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  shea. 
Blumenbach  adopts  the  following  nation- 
al differences  of  nair: — 1.  brown  or  chest- 
nut, sometimes  approaching  yellow,  some- 
times black,  sofl,  full,  waving ;  this  is  the 
hahr  of  most  nations  of  central  Europe ; 
3.  black,  stiff,  straight  and  thin,  the  hair 
of  the  Mongolian  and  native  American 
races;  3.  black,  soft,  curly,  thick  and  full 
hair;  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  ifllandB  have  it ;  4.  black,  curly  wool, 
belonging  to  the  negro  race.  The  hair, 
with  the  nails,  hoofs,  noms,  &c.,  is  one  of 
the  lower  productions  of  aumal  life. 
Hence,  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  insensible, 
and  the  pain  whicli  we  feel  when  hairs 
are  puUed  out  arises  fiiom  the  nerves 
which  Bunround  the  root  It  grows  again 
after  bein^  cut,  and,  like  plants,  grows  the 
more  rapidly  if  the  nutritive  matter  is 
drawn  to  the  skin  by  cutting ;  yet,  in  a 
diseased  state,  and  particularly  in  the  dis- 
ease called  the  plica  poUmicOj  it  becomes 
sensitive  and  innamed  to  a  certain  degree, 
bleeds,  and  is  clotted  by  a  secretion  of 
lymph,  which  coagulates  into  large  lumps. 
Hair  not  only  serves  as  a  cover  or  orna- 
ment to  the  body,  but  exercises  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  absorption  and  per- 
iq>iration ;  where  the  hair  is  thick,  the  per- 


spiration is  freer.  If  the  root  is  destroy- 
ed, there  is  no  means  of  reproducing  the 
hair ;  but  if  it  fidls  out,  without  the  root 
being  destroyed,  as  is  often  the  caae  after 
nervous  feyenf  the  hair  grows  out  again 
of  itself  If  the  skin  o£  the  head  is  veiy 
dry  and  scurvy,  mollifying  means  will  t» 
of  service  ;  strengthening  ointments 
should  be  applied,  m  case  the  skin  is 
weak.  This  shows  how  littie  reason 
there  is  in  recommending  oils  in  all  cases, 
while  Uie  fiilliue  out  of  the  hair  may  be 
owin^  to  veiy  jlifierent  causes.  Though 
hair,  m  a  healthy  state,  grows  only  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  bc^y,  caaes  are  not 
unfiiequent  in  which  it  is  fonned  inside  of 
the  body  in  diseased  parts.  How  much 
the  hair  differs  in  its  character  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  (being,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  vegetable  nature),  n  strikingly 
shown  from  the  circumstance  that  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  after  death.  As  the  hair 
is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  capal>le 
of  much  alteration,  the  arrangement  of  it 
has  always  been  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  toilet  The  comb  is  one 
of  those  ample  and  yet  useful  inventions, 
which  must  have  naturally  suggested 
th«nselves  In  the  eaify  periods  of  our  race. 
(See  Comb.)  For  some  rules  respecting  the 
dressing  of  the  hair,  and  an  account  of 
some  curious  customs  connected  with  it, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Young  Ladies* 
Book  (London,  1890;  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1831).  The  ancient  Helnews  es- 
teemed fine  hair  a  great  beauty,  as  several 
passages  of  Scripture  ^ow ;  and  baldness 
18  even  threatened  as  a  sien  of  God's  an- 
ger. (Jbawifc  in,  17, 24|.  The  Mosaic  law 
gives  rules  respecting  tne  hair  (third  book 
of  Moses,  xix,  27).  The  Hebrew  women 
paid  very  great  attention  to  their  hair ; 
plaited  it,  confined  it  with  gold  and  silver 
pins,  and  adorned  it  with  precious  stones. 
{baiah  iii,  22).  The  misfortune  of  Absa- 
lom shows  that  men  also  vahied  lonff  fine 
hair  highly.  (2  Sanwdj  xiv,  26.)  Strong 
hair,  as  many  passages  show,  was  consid- 
ered a  proof^of  Eftrength,  and  means  were 
used  to  strengthen  it ;  it  was  anointed 
with  perfumed  oiL  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  tlie  body-guard  of  Solomon  had 
their  hair  powdered  with  gold  dust,  which 
j^littered  in  the  sunshine.  Artificial  hair 
18  a  very  early  invention.  It  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  and  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  Romans,  among  whom 
artificial  tresises  were  sold.  In  the  time  of 
Ovid,  the  Romans  imported  much  blond 
hair,  wliicli  was  then  fashionable,  from 
Germany ;  and  those  Roman  ladies  who 
did  not  wear  wigs,  and  yet  wished  to  con- 
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ftnn  to  the  feahkn,  powdered  their  hair 
withakind  of  gold  dust  The  artof  dye- 
ing hair  has  been  ascribed  to  Medea,  and 
waa,  of  oourae,  much  pmctised  by  the 
Ronuma  (For  more  inrormadon  respect- 
ing this  point,  see  fidttiser's  Sabma,  or 
Morning  Scenes  at  the  Toilette  of  a  Ro- 
man Lady  (written  in  German,  and  trens- 
lated  into  Ftench)— a  woifc  of  great  inter- 


Amon^  the  FnnkiBb  kinga,  it  was  at  fint 
a  priinaeire  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
to  wear  Uie  hair  lonff;  and,  on  the  de- 
thronement of  a  Prankish  prince,  his  hav 
was  cut,  and  he  was  sort  mto  a  convent 
Long  hair  soon  became  a  privilege  of  the 
noUlit^.  Women,  in  the  b^rinning  of  die 
Prankish  monarchy,  wore thehair  loose, 
but  soon  aAer  began  to  wear  eras.    Prom 


)    A  hair-dresser  was  called,  in  Greek,    the  time  of  Clovis,  the  French  noUhty 

go»Tp»jg» Wot,  Tpfyffp^pgyy ; in  Latin, cwijfo,    wore  short  hah*;  but,  as  they  became  le» 

•        u^  /.      ,.  .^_._  :.  martial,  they  allowed  the  hav  to  grow 

k>nger.  In  the  tune  of  Francis  I,  kii^  of 
France,  long  hair  was  worn  at  court;  but 
the  kinjp^,  proud  of  his  wound  on  the  head, 
himself  wore  short  hair,  in  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  ftshion,  which  soon  became  gene- 
ral. In  the  reign  of  Louv  Xllf,  the 
ftshion  of  wearing  long  hair  was  revived, 
and,  as  it  became  destrable  to  have  the 
hair  curl,  the  wigs  were  also  restored. 
We  hasten  to  close  this  histonr  of  ftshion 
and  folly,  lest  our  article  should  become  as 
long  as  one  of  the  peruques  of  the  begin- 
ninff  of  the  last  century,  or  that  of  the 
k>rd  gipnoelior  of  England.  It  was  re- 
servedTTor  the  French  revolution,  which 
overturned  so  many  institutions  of  the 
^good  old  time,"  to  bring  back  Europe 
to  natural  and  unpowdered  ban*.  The 
French,  the  leaders  in  almost  all  fashions, 
are  preeminent  in  hair-dressing.  We 
may  remark  that,  in  the  north  of  Amer- 
ica, haur  does  not  grow  so  full  as  in 
Eiurope,  and  hence  much  more  artificial 
hair  is  worn.  In  southern  Asia,  the  men 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  beard, 
and  shave  the  head.  But  the  women  cul- 
tivate their  hair  with  great  care,  and  dye 
and  ornament  it  in  eveiy  possible  way. 
The  African  tribes  ffeneruly  grease  jthehr 
hair.   (See  the  tmvefc of  Cai]16  and  others.) 

Hair's  Brkadtr  ;  a  measure  of  length, 
being  the  48th  part  of  an  inch. 

Hake  {gadus  maiueciiul  This  fish  be- 
longs to  tnat  division  of  the  genus  which 
has  two  dorsal  fin&  In  shape,  it  is  not 
very  uidike  a  pike,  and  has  hence  been 
termed  the  na-pikt  by  the  French  and 
luliana  The  mouth  is  larse,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  double  rows  of  sharp  teet)j. 
The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
and  the  throat,  are  also  armed  with  sharp 
spines  or  teeth.  Hakes  are  very  abundant 
in  particular  situations  on  the  Lish  coast ; 
but,  after  appearing  for  a  number  of  years, 
they  seem  to  take  a  dislike  to  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  and  seek  others.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  hake,  as  the  herring 
and  various  other  fish  are  in  the  habit  of 
relinquishing  their  stations  for  a  conoder- 
able  time,  and  then  reiqppearing.     Natu- 


the  fomaje  havr-dreaser,  oma- 
frtx.  Cireular  pins  of  sUver  have  been 
found  in  Hereulaneum,  which  served  to 
keep  together  the  dififerent  rows  of  cuiis 
ananged  all  round  the  head;  dus  being, 
amonff  the  Roman  ladies,  the  most  gene- 
ral ftsiuon ;  and  the  higher  the  hair  could 
be  towered  up,  the  better ;  though  they  ako 
w«e  the  S^partan  knot  behind  (for  a  well- 
formed  head,  a  veiy  ^pncefid  and  beoominff 
dreas).  They  likewise  wore  hancing  curu 
on  the  nde.  Fashion  also  regulated  the 
dress  of  the  hair  of  the  men,  in  the  later 
times  of  Rome.  It  was  cut,  for  the  first 
time,  when  a  boy  had  attained  his  seventh 
year,  and  the  second  time  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  On  the  introduction 
of  Chrisdanily,  the  aposdes  and  fothers 
of  the  church  preachei  against  the  pre- 
vailing foshion  of  dressing  the  hair.  It 
became  more  common  for  men  to  cut  the 
hair  short,  at  least  it  was  considered  more 
proper;  hence  the  clergy  soon  wore  the 
nair  quite  short,  and  afterwards  even 
shaved  their  heads  in  part  (See  TVn- 
l)     But  even  the  excommunications 


fulminated  in  the  middle  ages  against  long 
hair  and  the  extravagant  ornamenting  of 
ii,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  custom.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  cutting  the  hair 
was  a  great  dishonor.  Hence  prisoners 
of  war,  and  daves  who  had  committed 
any  offence,  had  their  heads  shaved  or 
hmr  cut.  With  the  Lombards,  it  was  a 
punishment  for  theft  under  a  certain  small 
sum ;  and,  according  to  the  old  law  of  the 
Saxons  (SachseMpitf^  for  stealing  three 
shillings  in  the  day  time.  Hence  3ie  for- 
mer expression  in  Gepnan^,  jurisdiction 
of  Ae  Mn  and  hmr,  ihat  is,  jurisdiction 
over  minor  ofifences,  the  highest  pun- 
ishment of  which  was  flogging  and 
cutting  the  hair;  and  jwisduhon  qftiie 
nedt  and  handy  ibst  is,  jurisdiction  over 
aggravated  offences,  with  the  right  to 
punish  by  death.  The  ancient  Gauls 
wore  their  hair  short,  but  the  Franks  k)ng, 
and  combed  back,  or  in  a  knot  behind :  the 
magistrates  wore  it  on  the  top  in  a  tuft,  as 
North  American  Indmns  still  do. 
12  • 
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FflJjsts  have  not  given  any  flatiaftctoiy  ex- 
planation of  thiB  singularity  in  the  migra- 
tion of  fiflh.  It  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  occasioned  by  the  close  pursuit  of  an 
unufloal  number  of  predatoiy  fish,  to 
avoid  the  voiaci^  of  which,  they  may  be 
driven  upon  shores  that  they  were  formerty 
unaccustomed  to  frequent ;  or  a  deficiency 
of  their  usual  food  mav  force  them  to 
abandon  a  residence  where  they  could 
no  longer  be  supported. 

Hakim  ;  a  Turkish  word,  originaUy  sig- 
nifyinff  sage^  phSosophar^  and  then,  v«ry 
naturally,  a  pkysicianj  as  medicine  and 
natural  ptiiloeophy,  among  all  nations  in  a 
low  degree  of  civilization,  ane  the  same. 
Hakim  hoM  is  the  physician  of  the  sul- 
tan, diat  is  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  physi- 
cians, always  a  Turit;  whilst  the  true  phy- 
sicians in  the  seragho  under  him  are  west- 
em  Europeans,  (Seeks  and  Jews.  Under 
Achmet  I,  there  were  21  physicians  in  the 
seraglio,  besides  40  Jews.  How  well  a 
Chiutian  physician  is  received  in  the 
Tujkish  empire,  in  comparison  with  other 
infidels,  may  be  seen  from  the  llp^els  in 
that  country ;  for  instance,  in  Madden's. 

HAKI.UTT,  Richard,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  coUectors  of  v<y^ages  and  mari- 
time journals,  was  bom  m  1553.  He  en- 
tered Christ-church  colle^  Oxford,  and 
became  so  eminent  for  bis  acquaintance 
with  cosmography,  that  he  was  appointed' 
public  lecturer  on  that  science.  In  1582, 
be  published  a  small  Ck>Uection  of  Voy- 
ages and  Discoveries,  which  formed  the 
basb  of  a  subsequent  work,  on  a  larger 
scale.  About  15o4,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
staid  there  five  years.  After  his  return 
home,  he  vras  chosen,  by  air  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
counsellois,  assistants  and  adventurers,  to 
whom  he  asenj^ned  his  patent  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  discoveries  in  America.  In 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  pre- 
pared for  the  press  his  collection  of  The 
prindpal  Navications,  Vcmijges  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  Engiisb  mtion,  made  by 
8ea,  or  over  Land,  vrithin  the  Compass  of 
these  1500  Years.  The  first  volume,  in 
folio,  was  published  in  1589,  and  the  third 
and  last  in  1600.  Besides  narratives  of 
nearfy  290  vovages,  these  volumes  com- 
prise patents,  lettezs,  instractions  and  oth- 
er documents,  not  readily  to  be  found  else- 
where. He  died  in  1616,  and  was  inter- 
red in  Westminster  abbey.  He  published 
several  other  geographical  works ;  among 
them  is  Virffinia  richly  valued,  by  the  De- 
scription of  Florida  (London  1609,  4to.]. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  London,  180^-1812, 5  vols.  4to.     The 


manuscript  papen  of  Hakluyt  were  used 
by  Purchas.   (q.  v.) 

Halbaro.  or  Halbert,  in  the  art  of 
war,  a  well  known  wefl4K>n  carried  by  the 
secgeants  of  foot,  is  a  sort  of  spear,  the 
ahm  of  which  is  about  ax  feet  long.  Its 
head  is  amied  with  a  steel  point,  edged  on 
both  sides ;  but,  besides  this  sharp  point, 
which  is  in  a  line  with  the  shaft,  there  is  a 
cross  piece  of  steel,  flat,  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  but  generally  with  a  cutting- 
edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a  bent  shaqi 
point  at  the  other,  so  that  it  serves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  .push  with. 

Halbe&stadt,  a  Prussian  city,  in  the 

S evince  of  Saxony  and  government  of 
agdeburg,  has  14700  mhabitants,  and 
manufactures  cloth,  linen  and  leather.  It 
was  the  camtal  of  the  ei-^ievani  principal- 
ity of  Hatberstadt  It  has  10  churches, 
besides  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  Chemsci. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
of  antioue  appearance.  A  remarkable 
diet  of  the  German  empue  v?as  held  here 
in  1134.  It  is  a  walled  city.  Lat.  SPSS' 
Sy'  N. ;  Ion.  IP  4f  E. 

Halde,  John  Baptiste  du,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.  He 
was  intrusted  by  his  order  with  the  care 
of  collecting  and  arrang^ig  the  letters  sent 
by  the  society's  missionaries  from  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  He  was  also 
secretarv  to  father  Le  Telfier,  confessor  to 
Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1743;  much  es- 
teemed for  his  mildness,  piety  and  patient 
industry.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Ldtrea  Mfantea  d  curieusts, 
fiom  the  9th  to  the  S6th  collection,  to 
which  he  vnt>te  useful  prefaces ;  and  also 
for  his  compilation  entitled  Description 
Jnatoriaue,  giognmhique,  et  physique,  de 
VEmptre  de laCkmeydde la TarUarU  Cfti- 
noise  (4  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1735).  The  lat- 
ter work,  which,  with  some  retrenchments, 
has  been  translated  into  English,  is  deemed 
the  most  complete  general  account  of  that 
vast  empire  wnich  has  appeared  in  Europe. 

Haudenwah o.  Christian  ;  bom  May  14, 
1770 ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  livins 
engravers  of  Crerman^.  He  was  obliged, 
when  a  boy,  to  labor  m  the  vineyarjs  and 
on  the  fields  of  fais  father,  a  surgeon  at 
Durlacli.  After  he  vras  admitted  to  the 
drawing  school  of  his  native  place,  he 
madegreat  exertions  to  improve  himself. 
In  1796,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Dessau,  from  the  chalcognphic  society, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  devoting 
himself  to  aquatinta)  but,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, he  was  recalled,  by  his  sovereign^  to 
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Gariflnihe.  Since  that  tune,  be  has  ra- 
nged aauatintft,  and  now  woiks  only 
with  the  buiin  and  the  etehmg-needle. 
In  the  Mugie  M^^oUim  are  two  land- 
acapes  of  Ruisdael  and  Poufliin,  one  after 
Chuide  Lonaine,  and  one  after  EbheLoner, 
eiupraved  by  him. 

Halb,  in  the  sea  lanfpiace,  aignifiea  putt. 

Haij^  air  Matthew,  an  emmeot  Engiiah 
judce,  waa  bom  at  Alderle^,  in  Gloucee- 
tenhiie,  in  1609.  He  receiyed  hie  early 
education  under  a  Puritanical  cleigyman, 
and  afterwards  became  a  student  at  Hag- 
dalen  Hal),  Oxford,  whence  he  remov^ 
in  his  21st  year,  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is 
aaidtobave  studied  16  hours  daily,  ex- 
tending his  researches  to  natural  pniloso- 
pliT,  DDMthematics,  history  and  divmity,  as 
wdl  as  the  sciences  more  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  preyiously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war ;  and,  in  the 
conflict  of  parties  which  took  place,  his 
moderation,  accompanied,  as  it  waS|  by 
penonal  integrity,  and  akill  in  his  profes- 
sion, secured  him  the  esteem  of  both  roy- 
alists and  parliamentarians  in  his  own 
time.  Imitating  Atticus  rather  than  Cato, 
he  adhered  to  me  triumphant  party,  and 
scrapled  not  to  take  the  covenant,  aiid  be- 
come a  lay-member  of  the  femous  eccle- 
fliastical  assembly  at  Westminster;  yet  he 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  aoccbed  on  the 
trials  of  the  earl  of  Straftbrd,  archbishop 
Laud,  and  even  of  the  king  himself.  In 
165S^  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  proprieQr  of  re- 
nmning  the  law.  In  1654,  he  became  a 
iudge  of  the  common  bench  (the  former 
kimr's  bench),  in  which  station  he  display- 
ed firmness  of  principle  sufficient  to  give 
ofkoce  to  the  protector;  and,  finding  he 
could  not  retain  his  office  with  honor,  he 
reftised  to  preside  again  on  criminal  triala 
After  the  deatii  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
refused  a  new  comnussion  from  his  son 
and  sucoesBor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
parliament  which  restored  Charles  II,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  members  most  active 
in  peasinff  the  act  of  indenmi^.  In  No- 
vember, 1660,  ho  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 
He  presided  at  the  condemnation  of  aome 
persons  arraigned  for  witchcraft,  at  Buiy 
St  Edmund's,  in  1664,  and  was  tiie  last 
Engiiah  judge  who  sanctioned  the  convic- 
tion of  culprits  for  that  imaginary  crime. 
He  was  raised  to  the  chief-iusticeship  of 
the  king's  bench  in  1671,  where  he  sat  till 
1676,  towards  the  end  of  which  year  he 
died.  After  his  death  appeared  his  His- 
toiy  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  The  Ju- 


risdiction of  the  Lords^  Uouse^  and  Hie 
History  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  vduch  there  have  been  repeated 
editicMis,  with  comments.  0is  valuabie 
collection  of  manuacripts  relating  to  his- 
toiy  and  jurisprudence,  is  preserved  in  the 
lihruy  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  also  wrote  several  works  on  seten- 
tific  and  religioua  subjects. 

Hale,  Nathan,  an  officer  in  the  revohi- 
tionary  army,  was  bom  in  Coventry,  Con- 
necticut, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, in  1773;  As  me  contest  between  the 
mother  counUj  and  the  colonies  was  then 
waging,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  obtained  a  captain's  commisaon 
in  colonel  Knowlton's  regnment  of  light 
infentiy,  which  formed  Uie  van  of  the 
American  army.  After  the  retreat  of  gen- 
ial Washington  fiom  Long  Island,  by 
which  it  was  left  in  the  poosession  of  the 
British,  that  commander  applied  to  colonel 
Knowlton  to  adopt  some  means  of  gain- 
ing information  concerning  the  strength, 
situation  and  fiiture  movements  of  theen- 
emyi|^Tbe  colonel  communicated  tMs  re- 
quQBtto  captain  Hale,  who  immediately 
volunteered  bis  services ;  and,  conqnering 
his  repugnance  to  assume  a  character  for- 
eign to  his  nafUre,  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  his  count^,  passed  in  disguise  to 
Long  Island,  examined  every  part  of  the 
Brituh  army,  and  obtained  all  the  re- 
quisite information.  In  attempting  to  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  apprehendM,  and 
brouffht  before  sir  WiUiam  Howe,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  executed,  the  next  mom- 
uig,  on  his  acknowledging  who  he  was, 
and  what  was  his  object,  when  he  found 
the  proof  egjuost  him  too  strong  to  be 
jpainsayed.  This  sentence  (conformable. 
It  is  true,  to  the  laws  of  war)  was  carried 
into  efiect  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner. 
He  was  refiisod  the  attendance  of  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  to  his  mother 
and  others,  were  destroyed,  in  order,  as 
vrss  said  by  the  provost  manbal,  **  that  the 
rebels  should  not  know  they  had  a  man 
in  their  am^  who  could  die  with  so  much 
firmness."  The  untimely  end  of  this  proni- 
isiiw  but  unfortunate  youiig  man  resem- 
bled that  of  major  Andr^  in  the  ciremn- 
stances  vriiich  led  to  it;  out  the  celebrity 
of  the  two  has  been  widely  diflferent. 
The  memoiy  of  the  Enf^iahman  has  re- 
ceived eveiy  honor,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  likewise  in  this;  while  that  of 
the  marm'  to  the  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty hardly  survives  even  here.  The  mon- 
ument of  the  former  stands  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey,  amongst  those  of  sages  and  he- 
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roes,  whilflt  the  gmveof  the  patriot  is  not 
even  marked  by  a  stone  or  an  inacriptioD. 
Halen,  don  Juan  van,  a  Spaniard  of 
Dutch  extraction,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon^^eb.  16^  1790.  As  some  interest  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  this  man  from 
his  havinff  been  for  a  time  at  the  head 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  late  revolution  in  Bnissels  (1^),  we 
give  the  following  account  of  him,  extract- 
ed fitnn  the  Narrative  of  Don  Juan  van 
Helen's  Imprisonment  in  the  Dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Bladrid,  and  his  Escape 
in  1817  and  1818 ;  to  which  are  added  his 
Journey  to  Russia,  his  Campaign  with  the 
Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  his  Return  to 
Spain  in  1821,  edited  fit>m  the  orinnal 
Spanish  Manuscript,  by  the  Author  of  Don 
Esteban  and  Sandoval  (London,1828.)  For 
the  entire  authenticity  of  the  account  we 
do  not  vouch,  as  the  book  has  in  numy  parts 
the  air  of  a  fiction.  His  fiither  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Spanish  navy ;  and  before 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  had  at- 
tained ms  16th  year,  he  had  served  in  two 
naval  expeditions,  the  Inntnf  TrhirhJymi 
nated  in  the  batde  of  Tre&lgar.  Tlalen 
was  made  lieutenant,  and  wounded  on 
board  the  flotilla  of  Malaca.  May  2, 1807, 
he  was  wounded  again,  having  taken  part 
with  the  people  of  Madrid  against  the 
French.  He  then  served  aninst  the 
French,  was  made  prisoner  n^en  Souh 
captured  Ferrol,  and  took  the  oath  of  sub- 
mianon  to  king  Joseph,  with  whom  he 
went  to  France,  but  was,  after  some  time, 
dismissed.  In  181S^  when  all  tlie  t/fneMt- 
9adoM  (q.  V.)  were  invited  back  to  Spain, 
he  returned ;  but,  anxious  to  perform 
some  service  for  his  country,  he  dressed 
himself  as  a  French  officer,  and,  having 
fraudulently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  seal  of 
marshal  Suchet,  presented  himself  succes- 
sively before  the  fortresses  of  Lerida,  Me- 
quinenza  and  Monzon,  as  an  aid-deH»mp 
of  the  marshal,  with  forged  orders  to 
their  commandants  to  evacuate  their  posts 
immediately.  The  artifice,  strange  to  say, 
succeeded  completelv,  and  Spain  recover- 
ed three  important  places  without  losing  a 
drop  of  blcK>d.  The  French  troops  were 
afterwards  taken  prisoners  on  their  march. 
The  Spanish  recency  appointed  van  He- 
len captain,  for  navirig  **  reconquered  the 
strong  places,"  &c.  van  Helen  served,  in 
his  new  rank,  in  the  Catalonian  army,  until 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  When  this 
periured  king  violated  his  solemn  promises 
to  the  nation,  secret  societies  were  formed, 
in  order  to  induce  or  compel  the  king  to 
keep  his  word.  Van  Helen  became  a 
member  of  one  of  them,  but  not  until  he 


had  been  caiuekssly  suspeeted  and  im- 
prisoned. In  September,  1817,  he  was 
imprisoned  a  second  time,  in  Murcia,  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquiflition»  to  the 
prisons  of  which  society,  in  Madrid,  he 
was  removed  in  October.  After  having 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture  (which  he  describes  in  nis 
Narrative,  mentioned  above),  escaped  fix>m 
the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office  throu^ 
the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  turnkey,  went  to  France  and 
Eni^d,  and,  in  1818,  entered  the  Rus- 
sian service  as  major,  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  which  formed  part  of  general 
Yermelow^  army,  in  Georgia,  and  was 
employed  to  repress  the  turbulent  moun- 
taineers on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 
casus. But  the  new  revolution  having 
bn^en  out  in  Spain,  the  emperor  ^ve 
orders  for  Haleni  immediate  dismission ; 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  on  the  entrance 
of  the  French  army,  fled  to  the  U.  States.  In 
the  late  revolution  of  Belgium,  he  received 
a  command  in  the  independent  troope; 
but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  he  was 
afterwards  airested. 

Hales,  Alexander  de;  sumamed  the 
imfragahU  doctor ;  an  English  ecclesiafltic, 
celebrSied  among  the  controversialistB  of 
the  13th  century.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Paris,  in  which 
ktter  city  he  died  in  1345. 

Half  Mark  ;  a  noble,  or  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence. 

Half  Moon,  in  fortification;  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  frees,  fiMming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  form  of  a 
halfnuxm. 

Half  Pikx;  a  defensive  weapon,  com- 
posed of  an  iron  spike,  fixed  on  an  ashen 
staff.  Its  use  is  to  repel  the  assault  of 
boarders  in  a  maimer  similar  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  charged  bayonet  among  in- 
fontiy;  hence  it  is  fiequentl^  termed  a 
boardi$tg  pike.  It  takes  tne  epithet  of  half 
from  its  having  a  much  shorter  staff  than 
the  whole  pike. 

Halibut.    (QeeHoUbuL) 

Halicaritassus  ;  the  capital  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Carian  kiuAs.  It  was  once  an  important 
oommerciaT  city.  The  present  name  is 
Bodrun  or  Budron.  It  lies  opposite  the 
island  of  Stanchio.  Queen  Artemisia 
erected  here  the  celebrated  mausoleum 
in  honor  of  her  husband,  king  MausoluB; 
HalicamasBus  was  the  native  place  of 
Herodotus,  Dionysius  the  historian,  and 
Dionysius  the  musician  (who  wrote  on 
music  in  the  time  of  Adrian);  also  of  the 
poets  HecatBus  and  Callimaehua    For  a 
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on  of  its  chamung  situation,  see 
the  TraoeU  t^ffte  Younger  Anackams, 

Halifax  ;  a  ci^,and  the  capital  of  No- 
va Scotia,  on  Chebucto  bay.  The  harbor 
of  Hali&x  is  one  of  the  best  in  America; 
a  thoosand  ships  may  ride  in  it  in  safety. 
It  is  in  lat  44''  4(y  N.,  and  Ion.  63»  4(K  W. 
from  Greenwich.  It  is  easy  of  access  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  len^  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called 
Bedford  Basiu,  within  which  are  ten 
square  miles  of  good  anchorage.  The 
haibor  is  well  forafied,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive dock-yard.  The  city  of  HaMuc  is 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  hartM>r, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  commanding  hill, 
whose  summit  is  256  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  eiffht  streets  run- 
ning through  the  body  of  the  town,  and 
these  are  mtersected  by  fifteen  odhen. 
The  town  and  suburtisare  upwards  of  two 
miles  long,  and  the  aenend  breadth  is 
about  half  a  mile.  Halifax  was  first  set- 
tled by  a  colony  under  the  command  of 
the  honorable  Edward  Comwallis.  in 
1749.  In  1790,  it  contained  4000  inhab- 
itants ;  in  1828,  the  number  of  houses  was 
1580,  and  the  population  14,439.  At  the 
same  period,  there  were  two  Episcopal 
churches,  a  large  and  splendid  Catholic 
chi^l,  two  meeting-houses  for  Presbyte- 
rians, one  for  Meth^Usts,  two  for  Baptists, 
and  one  for  Sandemanians.  The  most 
important  of  the  government  establish- 
ments is  the  dock-yard.  It  has  a  high 
wall  on  the  side  towards  the  town,  and 
contains  very  commodious  buildinj^  for 
the  residence  of  the  officers  and  their  ser- 
vants, besides  stores,  ware-houses  and 
woik-ahopa.  The  province-building  is  an 
elegant  eoifioe,  and  contains  the  various 
provincial  offices,  and  apartments  fer  the 
council,  house  of  assembly,  and  superior 
court  There  are  several  other  public 
buUdings  of  good  construction;  but,  in 
general,  the  luge  buildings  of  the  ci^  are 
of  fireestone,  and  are  not  designed  for 
splendor.  Dalhousie  college  was  estab- 
lished in  1820,  but  has  not  gone  into  ope- 
ration. There  are  several  good  schools, 
but  education  is  less  attended  to  than  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  U.  States.  There 
are  no  periodicals  published,  nor  are  any 
European  or  Amenean  books  reprinted  at 
Halifax.  The  only  publications  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  the  newspapers,  of  which 
there  were,  in  1828,  six  at  Halifax  and 
one  at  Picton.  (See  Haliburton's  Accomd 
of  Xam  ScoUoj  Hatifax,  1829.) 
Halifax,  lord.  (See  MontagueJ 
Hau*,  Lyman,  whose  name  is  affixed  to 


the  declaration  of  independence,  was  bom 
in  Connecticut,  aboot  the  year  1731,  and, 
after  receiving  a  classical  education,  eom- 
menced  the  soidy  of  medicine.  In  1752; 
he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Sudbuiy,  in  the  district  of 
Medwav,  in  Georgia,  where  he  practised 
his  prorassion  until  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionaiy  troubles.  In  July,  1774, 
he  was  sent,  as  representative  of  the  pari^ 
of  St  John,  to  a  geneinl  meetinj^  of  the 
republican  party  in  Georgia,  which  was 
held  at  Savannah.  The  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  were  of  too  temporizing  a 
nature  to  ^ease  the  ardor  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  parish,  and  they,  in  conse- 
quence, separated  themselves  from  the 
other  parishes  of  the  colony,  and,  March  21, 
1775,  elected  doctor  HaU  their  delegate  to 
the  ffeneral  congress,  asMmUed  at  Phila- 
delfmia.  Mav  13,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  house,  though  he  was  not 
allowed  a  vote  when  the  sentiments  of  the 
body  were  taken  by  colonies,  as  he  could 
only  be  ccmsidered  the  representative  of  a 
emaU^rtion  of  a  provinee.  But  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  tne  convention  of  Geor- 
gia having,  at  length,  acceded  to  the  gen- 
eral confederacy,  its  representation  was 
rendered  complete  by  the  election  of  four 
other  delegates.  The  names  of  but  two 
of  his  colleagues,  however,  appear  in  con- 
junction with  doctor  Hall's  on  the  decla- 
ration, the  remaining  two  being  absent. 
The  last  time  doctor  HaU  apMared  in 
congress  was  in  1780.  In  178^  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  stale  of  Georgia, 
and,  afto'  his  retirement  from  pubfic  fife, 
settied  in  Burked  county,  where  he  died 
in  the  60th  ^ear  of  his  age.  He  posKSsed 
a  strong  mmd  and  a  placid  di^MMrition. 
He  made  great  sacrifices,  both  of  comfort 
and  property,  in  his  countryV  service. 
When  die  British  took  poeseesion  of  Geor- 
gia, his  estate  was  connscated. 

Hall,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Amsby,  Lei- 
cestershire, in  August,  1764.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  reverend  Robert  Hall,  a  Bap- 
tist nunister  of  Amsby.  His  father  eany 
remarked  his  precocity  of  talent,  and  ol^ 
served  to  a  fnend,  that,  at  ^  nine  years,  he 
fully  comprehended  the  reasoning  in  the 
profoundly  argumentative  treatises  of  J<xi- 
athan  Edwards  on  the  will  and  afiectionB.'' 
In  1773,  he  was  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  tiie  eccentric,  yet  learned  and  pious 
JohnRyland  of  Northampton.  At  about 
15  years  of  age,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  B(4>tist  coUege  at  Bristol.  On  reach- 
ing his  18th  year,  Mr.  Hall  entered  king's 
coUege,  Aberdeen,  having  obtained  an  ex- 
hibitian.     Here  he  commenced  his  ac« 
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qiMimtmice  with  air  JameB  MaiekiBtosb, 
who  was  his  feUow  student  After  leeeW** 
ing  his  second  degree,  he  was  chosen  ss 
coUeBgue  with  doctor  Evans,  in  the  min- 
istiy  at  Bristol,  and  adjunct  professor  in 
the  institution.  Mr,  Hall  soon  became 
followed  and  admired  by  a  class  of  hear- 
ers whose  approbation  misht  well  be  val- 
ued by  sny  man.  His  public  services  were 
crowded  to  excess.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
his  popularity,  a  daik  cloud  arose,  which 
threatened  to  defrnve  the  Christian  world 
of  a  bright  ornament ;  his  friends  trembled 
as  they  witnessed  the  most  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind.  After 
connnement  from  public  Ufe,  and  a  long 
course  of  judicious  treatment,  his  lofty 
mind  regamed  its  liberty  and  power.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
became  successor  to  the  extraordinaiy 
Robert  Robinson.  He  soon  became  cele- 
brated as  a  writer,  by  his  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Love  of  Freedom.  This 
was  shortly  after  followed  by  his  Apology 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  wMbh  re- 
mains, to  the  present  day,  a  standard  work. 
Dugald  Stewart  deemed  it  the  finest  speci- 
men of  English  compomtion  extant  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared.  But  his  Sermon 
upon  Modem  InfideU^  established  his 
ftune  as  a  divine.  In  18(B,  Mr.  Hall^  mind 
again  received  a  shock,  which  required  his 
f£endonment  of  puli»t  labors.  On  recov- 
ering fiK>m  his  malady,  he  became  psstor 
of  the  church  at  Leicester.  His  mmistry 
in  that  populous  town  was  equally  suc- 
cessful Here  Mr.  Hall,  for  20  years, 
exercised  his  talents  for  the  good  of  an  af- 
fectionate people ;  but,  in  1^5,  the  church 
at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  which  had  enjoyed 
his  earliest  labors,  liavinc  lost  their  pastor, 
the  learned  and  venerable  doctor  Ryland, 
president  of  the  college,  invited  him  to  la- 
Dor  amongst  them ;  and,  in  1896,  Mr.  Hall 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  his  popularity 
IS  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  other  places. 
Benevolence  and  humility  are  the  promi- 
nent features  of  his  moral  character.  The 
late  doctor  Parr  was  his  intimate  fiiend, 
and  left  him  a  valuable  and  flattering  lega- 
cy. He  says  of  him,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  **Mr.  Hall  has,  Uke  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fan- 
cy of  a  poet,  the  subtletjr  of  a  schoolman, 
me  protoundnesB  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
piety  of  a  saint**  Mr.  Hall*s  voice  is  fee- 
ole,  but  verv  distinct;  as  he  proceeds, it 
trembles  under  bis  energy.  The  plainest 
and  least  labored  of  his  discourses  are  not 
without  delicate  imagenr  and  the  most  fe- 
licitous turns  of  expression.  He  expatiates 


on  the  prophecies  with  a  kindfed  sfnift ; 
he  often  conducts  his  audience  to  the  top 
of  the  <* delectable  mountains,''  to  quote 
John  Bunyan,  where  thev  can  see  fix>m 
aftr  the  gates  of  the  eternal  city-  He  seems 
at  home  among  the  marvellous  revelations 
of  St  John,  and,  while  he  dwells  upon 
them,  he  leads  his  hearer  breathless  through 
ever-varying  scenes  of  mystery,  far  more 
dorious  and  surprising  than  the  wildest  of 
Oriental  febles.  He  stops  where  they 
most  deare  he  shoukl  proceed, — ^when  he 
has  just  disclosed  the  dawnings  of  the  in- 
most gloiy  to  their  enraptured  minds ;  and 
leaves  them  full  of  imaginations  of  things 
not  made  with  hands, — of  joys  too  ravim- 
inff  for  similes. 

Halle;  a  Prussian  city,  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saak, 
with  2152  houses,  and  23^  inhabitants ; 
lat  5P  2y  5"  N.;  Ion.  11°  58^  10"  E. 
Halle  is  first  mentioned  in  806,  viiien 
Charlemagne  erected  a  castle  here  against 
the  Vandals.  The  name  is  derived  fitim 
the  salt-woiks  of  this  city,  among  the  most 
ancient  of  Germany,  and  producmff  at 
present  fixnn  14,000  to  16,000  tons  of  salt 
annually.  These  works  are  still  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  die  HaUe.*  The 
counttT  around  Halle  is  very  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  flourishing;  there  are  also 
many  coal  mines.  But  this  city  is  partic- 
ulariv  famous  for  her  university,  founded 
by  Frederic  I,  king  of  Prussia,  and  open- 
ed in  1094 ;  hence  called  the  FVedaie  unt- 
venitf.  The  great  elector  of  Brandenburg 
had  founded  an  academ;^  in  1668,  which, 
in  1694,  was  changed  into  a  university, 
when  Thomasius  came  hither  from  Leip- 
sic,  followed  by  a  number  of  students. 
A  series  of  distinguished  professors,  and 
the  liberal  provisions  of  government,  have 
raised  this  univereir^  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  fint  in  Europe,  in  almost  all  branch- 
es ;  for  instance,  Meckel,  Reil,  J.  A.  Wolfi^ 
Vater,  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  Wesscheider, 
Pfefl^  &c.  Napoleon  suppressed  the  uni- 
venity,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806. 
Af%OT  the  peace  of  Ulsit,  it  was  reestab- 
liriied  under  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  received  also  professors  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Rintehi  and  Helrost&dt,  then 
abolished ;  but  the  number  of  students  nev- 
er exceeded  900  or  400.  In  1813,  many 
students  having  left  Halle  to  join  the  Prus- 
sian troops.  Napoleon  again  abolished  the 
university,  and  measures  were  already 
taken  for  canying  the  order  into  effect 
which  were  interrupted  bjr  the  battle  of 
Leipsie.    A  Prussian  ordinance  of  April 

*  There  are  also  places  in  Suabia,  the  T^toI, 
BrabaBt,  called  HaiUf  from  salt-works. 
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ISy  1815^  ndted  |be  untveni^  of  Wk- 
tembecg  (quite  near  to  HaUe)  with  that  of 
HaDe.  Tm  institiitioii  thus  formed  now 
beers  the  name  of  the  UnUed  Dredaie  uni- 
vem^i^eUU'fftUemberg.  The  univer- 
oty  Imub  aiDce  that  tune  advanced  rapidhr. 
In  1628,  there  were  1385  students.  In 
1824,  there  were  760  students  of  theology. 
Hie  theological  fiusuhy  has  six  ordinwy 
and  four  eztraordmary  professon.  The 
litouy  of  the  university  contains  50,000 
volumes,  with  a  collection  of  coins,  engrav- 
ings, &c.  HaUe  was,  for  a  kHig  time,  the 
seat  of  a  theolory  wUch  adher^  strictly  to 
title  views  and  dogmas  of  the  first  reform- 
ers, or,  if  it  deviated  from  them  at  all,  in- 
clined rather  to  mysticism,  but  has  lately 
become  the  chief  seat  of  rationalism  in 
Geimany  ,{nincipa]ly  through  Gesenius  and 
Wegscheider.  The  Prussian  government 
has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  tenets  of 
these  professors,  which  will  most  probably 
lead  to  nothin|;  decisive.  (See  the  articles 
Ihmki^i  hutUutian,  and  CVwufem.) 

HAiiLE,  or  Hall,  Edward;  an  Endish 
chronicler,  whose  woifcs  rank  with  those 
of  Holingdied  and  Stow.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  London,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  (mo- 
fesrion,  having  attained  the  rank  of  a  ser- 
ieant,  and  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  sher- 
iflHs  court  He  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
tliou^  he  lived  at  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion. His  death  took  place  in  1547.  Halle's 
Chronicle  was  publislied  in  1548,  by  Rich- 
ard Chfufton,  who  is  reported  to  have  writ- 
ten the  latter  part  of  it  The  woric  is  cu- 
rious, as  affi>raing  delineations  of  the  man- 
ners, dress  and  customs  of  the  age. 

Hallein,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  Salzburg,  containing  600  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants,  on  the  Salza,  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  Dfiirenberg,  has  important  salt 
works.  The  sak  is  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Berchtesgaden  (q.  v.),  obtained 
fiom  brine.  About  90,00u  tons  are  made 
annually.  Pins  are  made  here  in  great 
quantity,  and  the  cotton  manufiictures  in 
the  vicmity  employ  12,000  people. 

Hallklcja,  or  Hallelujah,  or  Alle- 
LUJA  (Hebrew) ;  praise  the  Lord ;  an  ex- 
presnon  which  occun  often  in  die  Psalms, 
and  which  was  retained  when  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  various  languages,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  fiill  and  mte  sound, 
winch,  together  with  its  simple  and  solemn 
meaning,  so  proper  for  pubhc  religbus  ser- 
vices, has  rendered  it  a  fitvorite  of  musi- 
cal composers.  The  vowels  in  it  are  veiy 
favorabfe  for  a  singer.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  does  not  aUow  it  to  be 
sung  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent,  on  ac- 


count of  the  mournful  solemnity  of  the 
season ;  and  in  that  church  it  is  not  sung 
again  before  Blaster.  It  is  no  longer  sung 
in  masses  for  the  dead,  asfonneny.  The 
Greeks  made  an  eariier  or  more  com- 
mon use  of  the  Halleluja  than  the  Latin 
church.  The  Jews  call  the  Psahns  113— 
117,  the  Chreat  HaOd^  because  they  cel- 
ebrate the  particular  mercies  of  Ck>d  to- 
wards the  Jews,  and  they  are  sung  on  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  and  on  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

Hallbr,  Albert  van ;  a  celebrated  Swiss 
physician,  distinguished  not  only  for  his 
acquaintance  witti  the  physical  sciences, 
but  also  for  his  general  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature, and  his  taientB  as  a  poet  i&s&ther, 
Nicholas  von  Hdler,  was  an  advocate 
and  citizen  of  Berne,  where  the  son  was 
bom  in  October,  1706.  The  eariy  display 
of  his  abilities  was  most  extraordinary ; 
and  it  is  related,  that,  when  but  ten  yeare 
old,  he  could  translate  from  the  Greek; 
that  he  compiled  a  Chaldee  grammar,  and 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  dictionarv,  for  his  own 
use;  extracted  2000  biographical  articles 
fiom  Bfwle  and  Moreri,  and  gave  other 
proofi  of  his  devotion  to  literary  studies. 
He  was  sent  to  a  public  school  after  his 
fiither's  death,  in  1721 ;  and,  in  1723,  he 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  physician 
at  Bienne,  for  the  study  of  plulosophy 
Here  he  pursued  a  somewhat  desultoi^' 
course  of  reading,  and  exercised  himself  in 
poetical  composition.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  having 
chosen  the  medical  mofession,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  T&bingen,  where  he 
studied  comparative  anatomy;  and,  in 
1725,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  then  the  first 
medical  school  in  Europe,  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus  beiog  amonff  tne  professors.  He 
took  his  degree  at  T%bingen,  whither  he 
went  for  that  purpose,  and  sustained  a 
thesis,  De  Dudu  SalwaU  Ckuchunxumo 
which  topic  he  ftrther  pursued,  in  anothw 
thesis,  at  Leyden,  in  1727.  That  year,  he 
visited  Enghud,  and  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Cheselden,  doc- 
tor James  Douglas,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  dis- 
sected under  Ledran ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  metropolis,  in  consequence 
of  having  caused  suojects  for  dissection  to 
be  brou^t  to  his  lodgings— a  piece  of  in- 
discretion which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
police.  He  then  went  to  Basil,  to  study 
mathematics  under  John  Bernoulli,  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time  his  anatomical 
investigations.  Here  he  first  imbibed  a 
taste  for  bottmy,  and  laid  the  plan  of  a 
work,  which  he  long  afler  published,  on 
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the  plants  of  Switzeriand.  Here,  too,  he 
indulged  his  predilection  for  poetiy,  and 
in  his  twenty-fint  year  composed  his  poem 
On  the  Alps,  followed  by  various  ethical 
epistles  and  other  pieces,  which  gave  him  a 
reputation  in  Gemiany.  In  17^,  HaUer 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  entered  on 
his  professional  career  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  anatomy.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain 
among  his  countiymen  that  encourage- 
ment which  his  talents  deserved,  owing, 
in  some  measure,  to  a  satirical  spirit,  which 
occasionally  displayed  itself  in  his  poetical 
compositions.  In  the  summers,  he  made 
botanical  excursions  in  Switzeriand,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  also  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  minendogy  and  zoology. 
In  1786,  he  was  invited,  1^  George  H,  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy,  sur* 
gery  and  botany,  in  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Gdttingen.  He  accepted  this 
offer;  but  his  removal  to  Hanover  was 
attended  with  a  domestic  misfortune,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  manied 
in  1731,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached. He  endeavored  to  alleviate  his 
sorrow  by  dose  application  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Through  his  influence,  the  uni- 
versity was  enriched  with  a  botanical  gar- 
den, an  anatomical  theatre,  a  school  for 
midwifery,  and  a  college  of  sursery.  His 
TAvn  researches  in  physiology  alone,  were 
enoueh  to  inunortalize  his  name.  AAer 
the  death  of  his  master,  Boeihaave,  in 
1738,  Haller  published  his  Prelections,  with 
much  original  matter,  in  six  volumes, 
which  appeared  successively  from  1739 
to  1745.  But  his  own  discoveries  and  im- 
provements tended  to  render  this  woric 
obsolete ;  and  in  1747,  appeued  the  first 
edition  of  his  Prima  LinMR  PhfsidoguB,  a 
synopsis  of  his  own  system  of  that  unpor- 
tant  branch  of  medical  science,  as  subse- 
quently developed  in  a  lai^^r  work.  This 
is  a  truly  valuable  production,  which,  long 
after  tiie  death  of  the  author,  was  used  as 
a  text-book  in  schools  of  medicine,  and 
has  only  been  superseded  smce  the  extra- 
ordiuaiT  scientiflc  discoveries  of  our  philo- 
sophical contemporaries.  In  1752,  be  first 
advanced  his  ofnnions  on  the  properties  of 
sensibility  and  irritability,  as  existing  in  die 
nervoiw  and  muscular  fibres  of  animal 
bodies ;  doctrines  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  excited  great  controversies  in 
the  medical  worid.  He  was,  in  1748, 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
Stockholm,  and  of  that  of  London  in  the 
following  year.  He  likewise  received 
the  title  of  physician  and  counsellor  to 
king  George  II,  at  whose  request  Francis  I 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobihty,  as  a  baron 


of  the  German  empire.  After  seventeen 
years'  residence  at  Gottingen,  his  disagree- 
ments with  his  colleagues  induced  bun  to 
retum,  in  1753,  to  Bme,  where  his  coun- 
trymen received  him  witii  the  respect  due 
to  his  great  ftune  and  talents.  He  setded 
again  among  them ;  and  haying  been  electa 
ed  a  member  of  the  sovereign  council  of 
the  state,  he  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of 
its  magistracies,  and  entered  with  zeal  on 
the  duties  of  a  citizen.  He  did  not  neglect 
his  scientific  pursuits.  He  continued  to 
contribute  to  the  G^ttingen  GtUhrU  Jhauu 
gen  (for  which  he  wrote  more  than  12,000 
articles),  to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  roy- 
al societv  of  science,  and  to  receive  his  ac- 
ademical pensions.  In  1754,  he  published 
at  Lausanne,  in  French  ^which  he  wrote 
with  fiicili^j,  some  memons  on  irritability 
and  sensibility,  and  on  the  motion  of  the 
blood.  He  was  elected,  in  1754,  one  of 
the  foreign  associates  of  the  Paris  acad- 
emy of  sciences.  In  1758,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  director  of  the  public  salt- 
works at  Bex  and  Aigle,  with  a  small  sala- 
ry. He  resided  six  vears  at  La  Roche; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  superintendence, 
he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the 
manufiicture  of  salt.  While  thus  engaged, 
he  began  the  publication  of  his  Ekmenta 
PlyswIoguB  Corvms  humani  (Lausanne, 
1757—1766).  His  next  important  literary 
labors  were  the  BibUothee<B^  containing 
chronological  catalogues  of  works  of  every 
age,  country  and  language,  relative  to  sab- 
jects  connected  with  medi<^  science,  with 
concise  analyses,  and  notices  of  peculiar 
and  important  facts  and  opinions.  These 
libraries  of  professional  knowledge  were 
published  in  the  following  order :  SOdioOu- 
ca  hotamea  (1771, 2  vols.  4to.) ;  BthUotheea 
anaUmdca  (1774,  2  vols.  4to.) ;  BibUotheca 
dnrutgica  (1774,  2  vols.  4to.) ;  Biblwiheea 
MediaruB  pracHca  (1776—1788,  4  vols. 
4to«,  the  last  two  volumes  having  appear- 
ed posthumously).  On  his  retum  firom  La 
Roche,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
chamber  of  appeal  for  the  German  district, 
of  the  councii  of  finance,  and  of  other 
bodies ;  and  also  perpetual  assessor  of  the 
council  of  health.  His  various  duties 
as  a  statesman,  a  physician  and  a  med- 
ical teacher,  occupied  his  attention  till  hts 
death,  which  happened  December  12, 
1777.  He  had  previously  suftered  much 
froih  illness ;  but  his  last  moments  were 
peculiariy  tranquil.  Placing  his  finffer  on 
his  wrist,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  ar- 
tery, he  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his  physi- 
cian, **  My  friend,  I  am  dying ;  my  puke 
slops  f*  and  he  immediately  expired.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  German 
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poets  of  the  ISdieentiify.  HlB]rfiflo0opli- 
icaland  deecriptiye  poems  display  depth 
of  thought  ana  richness  of  imagioalion. 
He  had  to  contend  with  a  language  which 
was  then  imperfect,  and  to  ttie  polishing 
of  which  bis  writings  contributed.  Hia 
8iy ie  is  not,  however,  wholly  fituhiesB ;  for, 
in  aiming  at  concisenesB  and  ctNnpression, 
he  Bomeomes  becomes  obscure.  He  wrote, 
in  prose,  three  philosophico-political  ro- 
mances,— ^Usong,  Aified  the  Great,  and 
Fabius  and  Cato,— designed  to  exhibit  the 
respectiye  advantam  of  difierent  forms 
ofgovenunent;  and  corresponded,  in  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Italian,  English  and  French, 
with  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  Letters  to 
hw  Daughter,  on  the  Tmth  of  the  Chris- 
lion  Reluion,  were  tnmslated  into  Enfftish ; 
and  he  also  wrote  Letters  on  Free-l%ink- 
iog,  designed  to  confhte  the  reasonings  of 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  who  had 
borrowed  arguments  in  ftvor  of  their  spec- 
ulations trom  his  physiological  theories. 

HixuBR,  Chanes  L/ms  von,  a  modem 
writer,  noted  for  his  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right,  and  for  liis  secret  con- 
version to  the  Cathoijc  religion,  was  bom 
at  Berne,  Aug.  7, 1768,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
literary  man,  who  died  in  1766.  In  his 
LeitndeM,Ck,L.IkHtdUThMfbmaU 
prntr  ltd  tUdarer  #on  Retour  h  V^liat 
CoAoUquiej  Jhfodolique  d  Romaine  (rais, 
1821),  he  caUs  himself  peu  tfufrutf,  doni 
r^dueationfitt  as9a  nigligie.  When  Berae 
was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  into  a 
democratic  republic,  he  emigrated,  and 
conceived,  ^as  it  were,  a  fixed  idea,"  that  a 
spirinial  fraternity  was  necessary  to  op- 
pose democratic  principles.  At  the  same 
time,  he  conceived  the  idea,  **  almost,  as  he 
believed,  mspbed  by  God,"  tiiat  *<Uie  lord 
was  before  the  vassal,  the  prince  before 
die  subject"  Certainly  a  divine  idea !  This 
save  origin  to  his  work,  **  destined  by  God 
for  the  restoration  of  Europe,"  Rutaura- 
tun  dor  SUMoUunsunsck^  odor  Tkeorit  dei 
nBdibrUd^en-rudUren  SSustanduy  dor  Chi- 
m&rt  da  tSnMSirMivtHichen  erdgtgm' 
mezi  (Restoration  of  Political  Science,  or 
l!1beory  of  the  natural-social  State,  opposed 
to  tlw  Clumera  of  the  artificial-civil  State ; 
W'mlerthur,  1816—1830,  4  vohu).  Like 
Salmaaus  and  Mackenzie  of  old,  he  de- 
icnds  the  divine  right  of  rulers  and  of  no- 
Ucas,  and  endeavon  to  overthrow  the  the- 
oiy  of  the  social  contract  His  vfotk  has 
been,  and  still  is  conadered,  by  the  aristo- 
crats of  Gennany,  almost  as  a  code.  Yet 
we  confess,  if  choose  we  must,  we  should 
much  prefer  sir  Robert  Filmer's  theoiy  of 
divine  right  to  Heller's.  Haller's  system 
I  on  £e  fiction  that  poweriUl  and  frr- 
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Slighted  men  appropriated  ceHain  tracts  to 
themsdves^  when  ttie  earth  was  yet  undi- 
vided ;  and,  when  lees  poweifiil  orsagacious 
penons  came  afierwaids  to  dwell  on  the 
same  land,  they  were  obliged  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  rules  which  the  first  oc- 
cupant prescribed.  A  divine  idea,  indeed! 
His  dii^Kiflition  to  run  a  tilt  against  the 
principles  which  have  spmng  up  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  led  him  to  Catbol* 
icism,  in  which,  as  he  thinks^  the  best  se« 
curity  against  democratic  pmiciples  is  to 
be  found.  Von  Haller  has  been  a  profes- 
sor at  Berae,  a  member  of  the  sovereign 
council,  and  has  held  some  other  impor* 
tant  offices.  As  a  member  of  the  council, 
he  vras  obii^  to  take  an  oath  of  belief 
in  the  doconnes  of  Protestantism.  Since 
1806,  he  says,  he  has  been  a  Catholic  in  his 
heart  In  1818,  a  French  abb^  strenp^th- 
ened  him  in  his  belief;  and,  in  1819,  pnnce 
Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ren- 
dered him  happv,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
might  be  secretly  a  Catholic,  and  receive 
dis[jensation  finm  all  the  outward  observ- 
ances of  the  Catholic  system ;  nay,  that 
many  ostensible  Protestants  were  in  fiict 
Catholics.  The  Catholic  bishop  of  Fri- 
burg  confirmed  this.  In  1830,  he  publish- 
ed, under  the  character  of  a  Protestant, 
his  work  on  the  Spanish  constitution,  in 
which  he  praises  the  inquisition  and  the 
torture*  In  the  same  year,  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  his  Restoration  was  published,  in 
which  be  reconmiends  Cathoficism  veiy 
strongly.  October  17,  1820,  the  bishop 
received  him  at  the  country  seat  of  a  fiiend 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  chureh. 
Some  rumor  of  this  got  abroad,  and  when 
his  relations  questioned  bun  concerning  it, 
he  replied  by  askinff  them  vdiether  the^ 
had  ever  seen  him  observe  Catholic  ordi- 
nances. After  Mr.  von  Haller  had  taken 
the  oath  prescribed,  by  Pius  IV,  to  con- 
verts, which  binds  them  to  use  all  their 
eSbrtB  for  the  propagation  of  Catholicism, 
he  renewed  (December,  1830)  his  official 
oath  as  a  Protestant  This  oath  also 
binds  him  to  act  fiuthfiilly  towards  the 
state,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. June  11, 1821,  he  was  expelled  from 
3ie  council  as  guilty  of  perjury.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  15  Catholic  members  in  this 
council ;  but  they,  of  course,  do  not  take 
the  oath.  Haller  then  went  to  France, 
where  he  first  wrote  fcr  the  Journal  dta 
DihaAs.  Charies  X  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  In  1825,  the 
6th  volume  of  his  Restoration  appeared. 
When  the  revolution  of  1890  broke  out, 
Haller  was  an  officer  under  PoUgnac,  and 
was,  of  course^  immediately  disnuased. 
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Hallet,  Edmund,  a  disdnguished  math- 
ematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1656,  and  was  sent  first  to  St 
Paul's  school,  and  then  to  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  conmioner 
in  his  17th  year.  Before  he  was  19,  he 
published  A  direct  and  geometrical  Meth- 
od of  finding  the  Aphelia  and  Eccentricity 
of  Planets,  which  supplied  a  defect  in 
the  Keplerian  theoiy  of  planetaiy  mo- 
tion. By  some  observations  on  a  spot 
which  appeared  on  the  sun's  diisk  in  July 
and  Auffust,  1676,  he  established  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  its 
own  axis.  August  21st,  the  same  year, 
he  fixed  the  lonsitude  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  his  observation  of  the  occulta- 
tion  of  Mars  by  the  moon.  Immediately 
after,  he  went  to  St  Helena,  where  he 
staid  till  1678,  making  observations  on  the 
fixed  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  he  fbrmed  into  constellations.  In 
1679,  he  published  CaUdogut  Siellarvm 
Austrtdiumj  give  SuppUmentum  Catalogi 
T)fckonicty  &C.,  which  procured  him  the 
appellation  of  the  southern  l)fcho.  He 
then  went  to  Dautzic  to  setde  a  dispute 
between  the  English  philosopher  Hooke, 
and  the  fiunous  Reveuus,  relative  to  the 
use  of  optical  insUnments  in  astronomical 
researches,  deciding  in  &vor  of  the  latter. 
In  1680,  he  set  off  on  a  continental  tour, 
and  at  Paris  made  acquaintance  with  Cas- 
sini.  After  visiting  Italy,  in  1681  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  settled  at  Islington, 
where  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for  his 
astronomical  researches.  In  1683,  he  pub- 
lished his  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
magnetical  Comuoss,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  account  lor  that  phenomenon,  by 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  elobeofthe 
earth  being  one  great  magnet,  having  four 
circulating  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of 
attraction.  His  theoiy,  though  unsatisfiic- 
toiy,  is  in^nious.  The  doctrines  of 
Kepler  relauve  to  the  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets next  engaged  his  attention ;  and  finding 
liimself  di6ai)pointed  in  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  infonnation  on  the  subject  firom 
Hooke  and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  Newton,  then  math- 
ematical professor,  satisfied  all  his  inqui- 
ries. In  1691,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Savilian  professorsliip  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  obtained  bv  doctor  David 
Gregoiy..  According  to  Whiston,  he  lost 
tliis  ofhce  in  consequence  of  his  character 
as  an  infidel  in  religion.  For  tlie  purpose 
of  niakinj^  further  observations  relative  to 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  he  set  sail  on 
a  voyage  in  1699,  and,  having  traversed 
both  hemispheres,  arrived  in  England  in 


September,  1700.  The  spot  at  St  Helena, 
where  he  erected  a  tent  ror  making  astro- 
nomical observations,  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  HaUey'i  Mount.  As 
the  result  of  his  researches^  he  published 
a  general  chart,  showing  at  one  view  the 
variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those  seas 
where  the  English  navigators  were  ac- 
quainted. He  was  next  employed  to  ob- 
serve the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  vrith  the  longitudes  and  lat- 
itudes of  the  principal  heaidlands ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  published  a  large 
map  of  the  channel.  In  1703,  he  was 
engaged  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to 
survey  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ;  and|  re- 
turning to  Enriand  in  November  of  that 
year,  he  was  elected  SaviUan  professor  of 
geometry  on  the  death  of  doctor  Wallis ; 
and  he  was  also  honored  with  the  diploma 
of  LL.  D.  He  subsequently  published  a 
Latin  translation  fix>m  tlie  Arabic  of  a 
treatise  of  ApoUonius  Perseus,  a  Greek 
geometer,  to  whicli  he  made  additions,  to 
supply  the  place  of  what  was  lost  He 
next  assisted  his  colleague,  doctor  Gre^ 

g',  in  preparing  for  the  press  Apollomus 
n  Conic  Sections.  In  1719,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  astronomer  royal  at 
Greenwich,  where  he  afterwards  chiefly 
resided,  devoting  his  time  to  completing 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  moon, 
which,  notwithstanding  liis  age,  he  pur- 
sued with  enthusiastic  ardor.  In  1721,  he 
began  his  observations,  and,  for  the  space 
of  18  years,  he  scarcely  ever  misBed  tak- 
ing a  meridian  view  of  the  moon,  when 
the  weather  was  not  unfavorable.  In 
1729,  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He 
died  Jan.  14, 1742,  at  Greenvrich ;  and  he 
W71S  interred  at  the  church  of  Lee,  in 
Kent.  In  1752  appeared  his  Astronom- 
ical Tables,  with  Precepts,  in  English 
and  Latin,  for  computing  the  places  or  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Planets  and  Comets  (4to.] 
and  he  was  the  author  of  a  va«t  multitude 
of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Lalande  styles  him  ''the  greatest 
astronomer  of  England." 

Hat^/Owell;  a  post-town  in  Kenne* 
bee  county,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  54  miles  N. N.  E 
of  Pcrdand,  168  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston ;  lat 
44<'  14'  N.:  population  in  1820,  2919; 
the  population  in  1890  was  over 
S90^^.  Hallo  well  is  a  thriving  town,  and 
has  a  flourishing  commerce.  It  is  situat- 
ed in  a  tract  of  countiy  which  has  a 
str  jnff  and  fertile  soil,  particularly  excel- 
leut  lor  grazing.  The  exports  consist  of 
bee^  pork,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  Indian 
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cmn,  wheat,  lye,  oati»  butter,  hay,  lumber, 
fish,  &c.  Loaded  vesseb  of  150  toiia 
may  come  up  the  river  as  far  aa  the 
wharrea. 

Halo  is  an  extensive  himinoua  ring,  in- 
cluding a  circular  area,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  sun  or  moon  appears  ;  whose 
liffht,  passing  through  an  intervening 
ctoud,  dves  rise  to  the  phenomenon. 
Those  about  the  moon  are  most  common. 
When  the  sun  or  moon  is  seen  through  a 
thin  cloud,  a  p(»don  of  the  cloud  round 
die  sun  or  moon  appeare  lighter  than  the 
rest,  and  this  luminous  disc  is  called  a 
eoarmuu  Coronas  are  of  various  sizes,  but 
they  seldom  exceed  10^  in  diameter ;  they 
are  generally  fiundy  colored  at  their  edges. 
Frequently,  when  a  halo  encircles  the 
moon,  a  corona  surrounds  it  ParkdiOy  or 
mock  suns,  vary  considerably  in  general 
appearance  :  sometimes  the  sun  is  encii^ 
cled  by  a  large  halo,  in  the  circumference 
of  which  the  mock  suns  usually  appear, 
which  have  often  small  halos  round 
them. 

Hamabeyads,  in  mythology  ;  eight 
daughters  of  Hamadiyaa,  by  her  brother. 
They  received  their  names  from  trees, 
and  are  the  same  as  the  Dryads,  (q.  v.) 
They  were  conceived  to  inhabit  each  a 
particular  tree,  vnth  which  they  were 
i»m,  and  widi  which  thejr  perished. 
Whoever  qwred  a  tree  to  their  entreaties^ 
they  rewarded,  while  the  destroyer  of 
groves  was  sonowtimes  severely  punished. 
(See  IHnet&on.) 

Hakah  ;  a  place  in  Syria,  fiunous  as 
Ahulfeda's  birthplace.  It  has,  according 
to  Burekhardt,  fiom  60  to  100,000  inhab- 
ilants,  who  live  chiefly  by  manuflicturing 
silk  and  cotton. 

Haman  ;  a  name  meaning  JvU  of  grace. 
(See  EMer.) 

Hamann,  John  George,  who  called  him- 
self the  J^Tmihtm  Magian^  was  bora  at 
Konigsbeiig,  in  1730,  travelled  about  in 
difierent  parts  of  his  native  country,  was 
private  tutor  in  several  places,  received  an 
office  in  the  customs  at  K6nis8berg,  in 
1777,  and  died  at  M&nster,  m  1788.  Be- 
tween 1759  and  1784,  he  published  seve- 
ral humorous  works,  whose  value  the 
public  did  not  then  appreciate  ;  but  suice 
Herder,  Jacobi,  05the  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter  have  spoken  of  them  with  appro- 
bation, they  have  been  republished  (L^p- 
ac,  1821^1825). 

Hamsuro,  the  most  constderable  of  the 
dee  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  about 
80  miks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far 


as  this  port  The  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  2^000  feet  In  the  northern  part 
is  a  lake,  formed  by  the  smaU  river  Alster, 
which  runs  through  the  city  into  the 
Elbe,  and  turns  several  mills.  An  arm  of 
the  Elbe  enten  the  city  from  the  east,  and 
is  there  divided  into  a  number  of  canals, 
which  take  various  directions,  till  they 
unite,  and  join  the  Alster  in  the  southeru 
part  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a  deep 
harbor  for  ships,  which  communicates  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  river.  Here  is  a 
lai^  space  enclosed  by  strong  piles,  where 
ships  may  lie  in  safety ;  it  is  called  itiim- 
mahavetu  Canals  intersect  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  in  all  direcdons,and  almost  all 
the  stores  are  built  upon  their  banks.  In 
this  part'  of  the  ci^,  and  also  in  thai 
which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Alster,  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and 
crooked.  Many  of  those  in  the  western 
or  New  Town,  are  Inoader  and  straighter. 
The  city  contains  19  churches,  of  which 
16  are  Lutheran,  one  Catholic,  and  two 
Calvinistic,  with  some  synagogues  for 
8000  Jews.  In  the  suburb  of  St  George, 
there  are  1200  houses  and  a  Lutheran 
church.  The  chureh  of  St  Michael,  with 
its  tower,  456  feet  in  height,  built  by  Son- 
nin  (q.  v.),  and  intended  for  astronomical 
observations  and  for  experiments  in  nat- 
ural philosophy,  was  finished  in  1786. 
This  building,  and  some  of  the  private 
houses,  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture. The  exterion  of  the  exchange 
and  the  council-house  are  also  handsome- 
ly ornamented.  Amonc  the  most  re- 
markable buildings  are  me  bank,  the  ad- 
miralty buildings,  the  orphan  asylum,  the 
new  general  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  ex- 
change, the  city  and  commercial  libraries, 
Roding's  museum,  &c.  The  gymnasium 
and  the  Johanneum  are  excellent  insdtu- 
tions  for  educadon.  The  building  for  the 
school  of  navigation,  opened  in  1826,  is 
provided  with  an  observatory,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden  is  also  annexed  to  it  In  in- 
stitutions for  the  relief  of  the  destitute, 
for  the  sick,  and  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  Hamburg  is  inferior  to  no  city  in 
Germany.  Most  of  these  are  under  the 
duection  of  private  individuals,  and  they 
are  principally  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  constitution  of  Ham- 
burg is  aristocratic.  The  government 
consists  of  four  burgomasters  arid  24 
counsellors,  and  fills  its  own  vacancies  by 
an  artful  combination  of  chance  and  of 
choice.  Three  of  the  burgomasters  and 
11  of  the  counsellora  are  lawyers ;  the  rest 
are  merchants.  To  the  senate  are  attach- 
ed four  syndics  and  four  secretaries.   Cal- 
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TBUBiB  are  6xchid6d  fiom  th6  gOTenunent 
of  Hamburg,  as  Luthenma  are  fioin  that 
of  Bremen.  The  ordinary  public  buai- 
nen,  both  internal  and  external,  ia  trana- 
acted  by  the  senate  alone;  matters  of 
more  impottanee  are  regulated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  citizens  poflsessed  of  a 
certain  property.  These  are  divided  into 
five  parishes^  each  of  which  sends  36 
membera  to  the  assembly  or  coUege  of  the 
180.  From  these  are  chosen  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  60,  and  again  from 
theae  15  elders.  Each  of  these  colleges 
has  peculiar  privileges.  The  senate  and 
the  elders  alone  receive  salaries.  Justice 
is  administered  by  several  courts.  The 
court  of  appeal  of  the  free  cities  of  the- 
Germanic  confederacy,  is  the  supreme 
tribunal.  The  puUic  revenues  were  fbr- 
meriy  consideniole,  vrithout  the  taxes  be- 
ing omnessive  ;  but  the  heavy  debts  in- 
curred by  the  city,  of  late  years,  have 
greatly  increased  me  taxes.  The  citizens 
are  provided  with  arms,  and  accustomed 
to  military  exercises,  so  aa  to  form  a  body 
of  infant^,  cavaliy  and  artillery,  in  regu- 
lar uniform,  amountinff  to  about  10,000 
men.  The  removal  ol"  the  old  fortifica- 
tions was  conmienced,  in  1604,  and  the 
great  French  works  have  also  been  since 
demolished.  The  wall  has  been  turned 
into  a  park.  The  territoiy  of  Hambunr 
(116  square  miles)  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Holstem  on  the  north  and  west ;  the  cl^ 
of  Altona,  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Holstein,  la 
not  two  miles  distant  from  the  gates  of 
Hambuig.  Towards  the  east,  the  Ham- 
buiv  territfny  borden  on  Lauenburg,  and 
on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Eflbe 
fiom  the  territories  of  Hanover.  Some 
of  the  idands  in  the  Elbe  belong  also,  ei- 
ther whollv  or  in  part,  to  Hamburg,  to- 
gether wiUi  the  village  of  Moorbui^  on 
die  lefl  bank.  Besides  tliis,  it  has  juris- 
diction over  the  bailiwic  of  Ritzebfittel, 
which  contains  the  important  town  of 
Cuxhaven  (a.  v.),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  Hamburg,  in  common  widi  Lfl- 
beck,  also  has  juriadicdon  over  the  baili- 
vric  of  Berged(»i;  with  the  small  town  of 
the  same  name,  over  the  Vierlands,  and 
a  few  places  in  Lauenburg.  The  popu- 
lation belonffinff  to  tlie  city  of  Hambuxig 
is  about  ISS^OOO,  and  that  of  the  lands 
over  which  it  has  separate  orconcunent 
Jurisdiction,  about  aSwOOO.  The  city  owea 
ita  foundation  to  the  empennr  Cfaarie- 
magne,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centuiy,  bulk  a  citadel  and  a  church 
on  the  heights  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Abter,  as  a  bulwark 
agahist  the   neighboring   pagans.     The 


ad^rtatioo  of  the  place  Ibr  commeine  and 
fiahmr,  attracted  many  aattlen.  Although 
its  barbarous  neighbors  frequently  destroy- 
ed this  settlement,  it  vnm  aa  often  reestab- 
lished, and  the  city  waa  enlarged  by  new 
buildinaa.  It  became  important  aa  a  com- 
mercial city  in  the  12th  century,  and  in 
the  13th  it  waa  one  of  the  founders  <^the 
Hanaeadc  league,  (q.  v.)  Even  after  the 
decline  of  the  confederacy,  it  maintained 
its  freedom  and  flourishing  conunerce. 
The  Hanaeatic  league  with  Lfibeck .  and 
Bremen  subsisted  till  1810,  and  haa  been 
renewed  since  1813  and  1814.  Until 
1500,  the  city  waa  confined  to  the  atrip 
of  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  eaatem 
bank  of  the  Alater.  The  western  bank 
was  gradually  built  upon,  principally  by 
exilea  from  the  Nethenanda.  Thua  arose 
the  New  Town,  which  waa  ao  iomortant, 
even  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  30  years' 
war,  that  it  waa  encfoeed  within  die  forti- 
fications, and  thua  gave  to  the  city  its 
In  161^   "     ' 


preaent  extent  In  1618,  Hambuiip 
formally  acknowledged  a  fi-ee  city  of  the 
empire,  ahfaougfa  the  archbiahope  of  Bre- 
men continued  to  maintain  poaseasion  of 
the  cathedral,  which  foil  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Weatphalia,  and  waa  afterwards 
ceded,  with  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  to  Han- 
over. The  30  years'  war,  amidst  the  dev- 
astations of  which  Hamburg  waa  i^pare^, 
increaaed  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
aa  late  wars  in  Europe  have  also  done, 
during  which  many  penona  emigrated 
there  from  the  Rhine,  fi»m  the  Nether- 
lands, and  from  France.  Ita  oonunerce 
increaaed  in  the  aame  fwoponion,  and 
compensated,  in  a  great  decree,  fbr  the 
kxB  m  ita  manufiumire8,occaaioiied  by  the 
awakened  spirit  of  industry,  and  by  die 
non-importation  acta  of  foreign  powers. 
Its  Bunuvrefineries,  manufoctoriea  of 
whale-oil,  ship-yards,  and  eatabliahments 
for  printing  cotton,  are  atill  important. 
The  commerce  of  Hamburg  waa  mcreae- 
ed,  particularly,  by  its  direct  intercourse 
with  the  U.  Statea  of  America,  and  bv  the 
war  in  the  Netheriands  and  on  the  Rhine, 
by  which  it  obtained  a  conaiderable  ahare 
of  die  commerce  of  thoae  countriea. 
Thus,  at  die  beginning  of  the  preaent  cen- 
tunr,  Hamburg  waa  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  proeperoua  of  the  free  cities. 
Ita  reverses  began,  in  1803,  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  French  into  Hanover.  They 
took  possession  of  RitzebQttel,  and  cloaed 
the  Elbe  to  the  English,  n^o,  in  tum, 
closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Hamburg  waa  now  obliged  to  cany  on  ita 
maritime  commerce  through  T6nningen 
and  HuBum ;  and  whatever  waa  exported 
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thfou^  Hanover  aad  the  Elbe,  had  to  be 
accompanied  with  ceitificatea  that  it  did 
not  come  from  British  hands,  for  which 
certificates  the  French  authorities  asked 
a  high  price.  The  city  was  obliged  to 
advance  2,125,000  marcs  banco  to  the 
states  of  Hanover.  After  the  battle  of 
LCibeck,  Mortier  entered  Hambuiv(ldth 
Nov.  1806),  and,  although  the  French 
troops  evacuated  it  again  after  the  peace 
of  Tlisit,  and  it  yet  retained,  for  a  few 
yeaiB,  the  shadow  of  its  former  indepen- 
dence, it  was  still,  during  this  period,  op- 
pressed in  a  thousand  ways  bv  French 
commanders.  Then  came  the  decrees  of 
Napoleon,  which  gave,  as  ftir  as  was  pos- 
sible, a  final  blow  to  the  commerce  and 
industiT  of  Hamburg.  At  last,  Hamburs* 
with  the  whole  north-western  part  of 
Germany,  was  formallv  incorporated  in 
the  French  empire  (I3th  Dec,  1810),  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  newly  created 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe. 
But  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  1813, 
the  approach  of  Tettenbom  obliged  the 
French  to  fly  (13th  March}.  Thisencour- 
a^  Hamburg  to  reestablish  its  fiee  con- 
stitution, which  had  been  overthrown,  and 
to  prepare  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  sttrug- 
f^  More  than  2000  men  enlisted  for 
military  service ;  and  they  were  to  form  a 
Hanseatic  legion  with  the  bands  already 
FBdsed  by  Lfibeck,  and  those  expected 
fiom  Bremen.  In  addition  to  this,  a  guard 
of  citizens  was  formed,  at  first  of  volun- 
teers, and  afterwards  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  coimcil  and  citizens.  About  7000 
men  were  enlisted  for  this  purpose.  In 
April,  a  part  of  the  Hanseatic  troops  was 
aMe  to  take  the  field,  and  their  cavahy 
distinguished  itself  at  Ottersber^  on  the 
2ad.  But  the  French,  being  reinforced, 
drove  back  the  troops  of  the  allies.  Thev 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Elbe,  and.  May  12,  took 
Wilhehnsburg  (the  castle  of  Harburg  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  them),  and  on 
the  nisht  of  the  20th,  they  began  to  bom- 
bard the  town.  The  hope  of  deliverance, 
awakened  on  the  21st,  by  tbe  entrance  of 
two  Swedish  battalions,  vanished  on  the 
2Scli,  when  the  Swedes  retreated.  Mis- 
understandings arose  between  the  milita- 
ry commanders  and  the  senate,  which 
sought  for  the  mediation  of  the  Danes. 
On  the  29th,  Tettenbom  evacuated  the 
city  ;  and  Von  Hess,  the  commander  of 
tbe  guard  of  citizens,  dismissed  them. 
Before  a  capitulation  had  been  signed,  the 
Danes  ente^  the  city  as  allies  of  the 
French,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  31  st, 
EckmQhl  and  Vandamme  appeared  with 
13* 


a  large  number  of  French  troopu.  Partly 
to  secure  possession  of  the  city,  and  part- 
ly to  punish  its  resistance,  the  severest 
measures  were  taken.  A  contribution  of 
48,000,000  finance  was  levied  upon  the  cit- 
izens, and  a  part  of  it  was  exacted  imme- 
diately. At  the  end  of  the  year,  40,000 
persona,  of  every  age  and  sex,  had  lieen 
driven  fix)m  the  city,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  ri^rs  of  winter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dwellmpof  about  8000  perBons,in  the  near- 
est environs  of  the  ci^,  were  consumed 
by  fire  with  such  rapidity,  that  these  poor 
people  could  only  escape  with  their  lives. 
As  the  troops  which  approached  Ham- 
burg, fust  under  WaUmeden,  and  after- 
wards under  Bennigsen,  were  too  weak  to 
undertake  a  siege,  the  city  could  not  ob- 
tain deliverance  firom  its  oppressors,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  m  France.  In 
the  latter  part  of  May  (1814),  the  French 
troops  first  left  the  city,  carrying  with 
them  the  fruits  of  their  exactions.  A  rent 
of  500,000  firancs  wis  the  trifling  compen- 
sation which  France  made  to  Hamburg, 
for  its  disastrous  ravages  within  and  with- 
out the  city.  The  Russians,  under  Ben- 
nigsen, entered  in  the  place  of  the  French, 
and  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  first  was  the  quiet  of  Hamburg  re- 
stored. * 

Hambuko  Marc  CouaANT  and  Banco. 
(See  Coin,) 

Hamburg  Bank.    (See  Bank^) 

HAifiLCAR.    (See  Hannibal.) 

Hamilton,  Anthonv,  count ;  a  poet, 
courtier  and  man  of  lettera  in  the  17th 
century.  He  was  descended  fix>m  a 
younger  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  but  was  bora  in 
Ireland  about  1646.  Hia  parents  were 
Catholics  and  royalists,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  removed  to  France,  after  the 
death  of  Charies  I,  and  young  Hamilton 
became  domiciliated  m  that  country.  He, 
however,  made  fi^quent  visits  to  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  sister  was 
married  to  count  Grammont  It  is  said 
that  the  count,  after  having  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady,  and  been  accepted, 
changed  his  mind,  and  set  off  for  the  con- 
tinent Her  brother  followed  him,  and, 
overtaking  him  at  Dover,  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  forgotten  something  to  be  done,pre- 
viously  to  his  leaving  England.  "  O,  yes," 
replied  Grammont,  <*  I  forgot  to  marry  your 
sister ;"  and  he  immediately  returned  and 
fulfilled  his  engagement  When  James 
II  was  obliged  to  contend  for  his  crown 
in  Ireland,  he  gave  count  Hamilton  a  reg- 
iment of  infimtiy,  and  made  him  gover- 
nor of  Limerick ;  but,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
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royal  cause,  lie  accompanied  James  to 
Fiance,  where  he  po^ssed  the  rest  of  his 
life,  iiis  wit  and  talents  secured  him  ad* 
mission  into  the  fijrst  circles^  where  he 
was  generally  esteemed  for  his  agreeable 
manners  and  amiable  disposition.  He  died 
at  St  Germain,  in  17*^.  Count  Hamilton 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  his  Me- 
moirs- of  Count  Grammont,  a  uvely  and 
spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  free,  and, 
in  the  eeneral  outline,  a  faimful  delinea- 
tion of  the  voluptuous  coiut  of  Charles 
11.  The  count's  other  worics  are  Poems 
and  Faiiy  Tales,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Memoirs  are  in  French,  and  display  ele- 
gance  of  style  and  fettiMty  of  invention. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  was  bom  at 
Belfbft,  in  Ireland,  25th  July,  1758.  Hav- 
ing become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  un- 
cle, who  rended  near  Stirling,  in  Scot- 
land, and,  durmgher  residence  in'liis  &m- 
ily,  made  herself  intimately  acquainted 
with  those  national  peculiarities  which  she 
afterwards  delineated  so  admirably  in  her 
Cottagers  of  Gienbumie.  Besides  this 
little  woik,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, she  wrote  the  Letters  of  a  Hindoo 
Rajah  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Aerippi- 
na  (3  vols,  Bvo.) ;  and  Memoirs  of  JVlodeni 
Phuosophers  ;  works  which,  under  the 
popular  form  of  novels,  are  replete  with 
sound  sense  and  information.  Her  otiier 
writings  are.  Hints  for  Public  Schools ; 
Popular  Essays  12  vols.  8vo.) ;  Rules  of 
the  Annuity  Funa,  &c. ;  Exercises  in  Re- 
figious  Knowledge  (12mo.) ;  Letters  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Relijrious  and  Moral 
Principle  (2  vols.) ;  and  On  the  Elementa- 
ry Pnnciples  of  Education.  She  was 
never  married,  but  enjoyed  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  especiafljf  amon?  the  tal- 
ented of  her  own  sex,  one  of  whom.  Miss 
Benger,  afler  her  decease,  printed  a  se- 
lection from  her  corresponaence,  with  a 
pre&torv  account  of  her  life  and  habita 
She  died  July  23,  IBld 

Hamilton,  sir  William,  K.  B.,  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  1730.  His  mother  having 
been  nurse  to  George  HI,  that  prince,  be- 
fore his  accession  to  tiie  throne,  extended 
his  patronai^  to  young  Hamilton,  and 
made  him  his  equeny.  In  1764,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  ambassador  to 
the  court  of^  Naples,  where  lie  resided 
36  years,  returning  to  England  m  1800. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  term  being  a 
season  of  political  repose,  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  science,  making  observations  on 
Vesuvius,  iEma,  and  other  volcanic  nioun- 
toins  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  tiie  re- 


sult of  his  rssearches  is  detailed  in  the 
Philo60]^cal  Transactions,  and  in  his 
Campi  PA/^<et,  or  Observations  on  the 
Volcanoes  of  the  Two  Sicifies  (2  vols.  fol.). 
His  communications  to  the  royal  socie^ 
were  also  republished,  with  notes,  in  1772 
(8vo.).  He  drew  up  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Pompeii,  printed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  *mhadogi(Lf  and 
collected  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  of 
which  an  account  was  published  b}'' 
DHancarville.     The  French  revolution 

Sive  rise  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
s  Britannic  majesty  and  the  kins  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  was  signed  by  air 
WUliam  HamUton,  July  12,  179a  By 
this  treaty,  the  Neapolitans  engaged  to 
furnish  6000  troops,  four  ships  of  the  Ime, 
8cc^  for  war  against  France  in  the  Medi-^ 
terranean ;  but  Ferdinand  FV  made  peace 
with  the  French  republic  in  1796,  without 
having  taken  any  active  part  in  the  con- 
test. On  this  occasion,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent events  of  1798  and  1799,  when  the 
court  emigrated  to  Sicily,  sir  l^liam  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  but*a  secondary  part 
as  a  political  agent,  and  he  was  recalled 
not  long  afler.  He  died  in  London,  April 
6, 1803.  After  his  death,  his  collection  of 
antique  vases  was  purchased  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  British  museum. 

Hashlton,  lady  (before  her  marriage, 
Emma  Lyon  or  Harte).  According  to 
the  memoirs  which  appeared  under  her 
name  in  1815,  her  molner  was  a  poor  ser- 
vant woman,  who,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  wandered  back,  in  the  year  1761, 
from  the  county  of  Chester,  to  her  home 
in  Wales.  Her  memoirs  say,  that  she  went 
into  service  as  a  children's  maid  at  the  age 
of  13.  At  16,  she  went  to  London,  and 
served  a  shop-keeper,  and  soon  after  be- 
came chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  rank. 
The  leisure  which  she  here  enjoyed,  she 
devoted  to  novel  reading.  She  soon  ac- 
quired a  taste  jR>r  the  drama.  She  studied 
me  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  actors, 
and  exercised  herself  in  representing  by 
attitudes  and  gestures  the  different  pas- 
sions. She  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  extraordinary  skill  in  pantomimic  rep- 
resentations. Her  attention  to  these  stud 
ies  caused  her  to  lose  her  place,  and  she 
became  a  maid  servant  in  a  tavern,  fre- 
quented by  actors,  musicians,  painters, 
&c  According  to  her  oi^ii  memoirs,  she 
retained  her  virtue  in  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  hcentiousness,  and  the  subsequent  sac- 
rifice of  it  she  represents  as  an  act  of 
generosity.  A  countryman  and  relation 
of  hei-s  had  lieen  pressed  upon  the 
Thames.    To  obtain  his  release,  she  ba»- 
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tened  to  the  captain ;  she  pleased  him,  and 
her  request  was  grmted.  The  captain 
loaded  her  with  presents,  and  had  her  nat- 
ural capacity  improved  by  instruction. 
She  then  found  a  new  admirer,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  her  former  lover,  took  her 
to  his  country  seat  But  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  disgusted  by  her  extrava- 
gance, and  induced  by  domestic  conaide- 
ntiona,  he  dismissed  her.  Again  thrown 
helpless  upon  the  world,  she  wandered 
through  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  low- 
est stage  of  degradation.  She  then  met 
with  a  quack  doctor,  who  made  her  his 
goddcBB  t^ff^tioy  and  exhibited  her  as 
such,  wrapped  in  a  light  veil.  Painters, 
sculptors  and  others  paid  their  tribute  of 
admiration  at  the  shrine  of  tliis  new  god- 
dess, and  among  them  the  celebivtcd 
painter  Romney,  who  fell  in  love  with  her. 
With  him  she  practised  all  the  reserve  of 
modesty  and  virtue.  But  she  ensnared 
Charles  Greville,  of  the  &mily  of  War- 
wick, who  had  three  children  by  her,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  her,  when 
he  was  sudoenly  disffraced,  in  1789,  and 
deprived  of  all  lus  offices.  Unable  to  sup- 
port her  any  longer,  he  sent  her  to  Napl^ 
where  his  uncle,  sir  William  Hamilton, 
was  ambassador.  Sir  William  was  so 
charmed  with  her.  that  he  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Greville,  to  pay  his  debte,  on 
condition  that  he  would  give  up  his  mistress. 
She  now  behaved  with  more  oecorum ;  she 
supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  defi- 
ciencies in  her  education,  and  soon  became 
remarkable  for  her  social  talents.  Artists 
of  aU  kinds,  who  had  access  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  house,  be^n  to  pay  their 
court  to  her,  and  she  displayed  before 
them  her  skill  in  attitudes.  A  piece  of 
cloth  was  all  she  needed  to  appear  as  a 
daughter  of  Levi,  as  a  Roman  matron,  or 
as  a  Helen  or  an  Aspasia.  It  was  she 
who  invented  the  seducing  shawl  dance. 
Hamilton,  who  became  each  day  more 
and  more  enamored  of  her  beauty,  at 
last  determined  to  marnr  her;  and  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  London,  in 
1791.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,  he 
presented  her  at  court,  and  she  soon  took 
an  active  port  in  the  festivals  of  the  queen. 
She  was  the  only  witness  of  the  secret 
suppers  of  the  queen  and  Acton,  and  of- 
ten slept  in  the  chamber  of  her  royal 
fnend.  This  favor,  and  her  haughtiness, 
dbpleased  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who 
e6uld  not  conceal  their  jealousy ;  some  of 
4iem  were,  on  that  account,  treated  as 
criminals  of  sute.  At  that  time  began 
Her  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  who  soon 
oecame  intimate  with  the  ambassador  and 


his  wife.  Througli  them  the  English 
r  Government  receivwl  information,  tliat  the 
King  of  Spain  had  determined  to  declare 
war.  After  the  victonr  of  Aboukir,  Nel- 
son was  received  in  Naples  with  extrava- 
gant rejoiciuES.  Lady  Hamilton  was  the 
neroine  of  the  crowd,  to  whom  Nelson 
iqipeared  as  a  liberating  deity.  Several 
montliB  passed  in  festivities,  until  die  ad- 
vance of  the  French  obliged  the  royal 
fiimily,  in  December,  1798,  to  escape,  witii 
Nelson's  asfflstance,  to  Sicily.  Some 
months  after,  Italv  was  delivered  by  the 
victories  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Nelson's  fleet  returned  to  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Lady  Hamilton  accom- 
panied the  slave  of  her  charms ;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  violent  measures  then 
used,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  were 
partly  intended  as  acts  of^  vengeance  up- 
on her  personal  enemies.  When  the  court 
returned  to  Naples,  in  1800,  things  were 
replaced  upon  their  former  footing,  and 
remained  so  till  the  English  cabinet  recal- 
led sir  William  Hamilton.  Nelson  resign- 
ed his  command  at  the  same  time,  and  ap- 
peared in  London  with  the  lady  and  the 
ambassador.  But  the  intimacy  between 
Nelson  and  lady  Hamilton  here  attracted 
general  disapprobation.  She  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  daugnter,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Nelson.  Soon  after,  sir  William  died, 
and  his  vridow  retired  to  Merton  place,  a 
country  seat  which  Nelson  had  bou^t  for 
her.  Abandoned  to  herself  after  his  death, 
in  1805,  she  again  gave  herself  up  to  her 
corrupt  inclinations,  and  was  soon  reduc- 
ed to  poverty.  Limited  to  a  small  pension, 
she  left  England,  took  her  daughter  witli 
her,  and  hired  a  house  in  the  countiy,  near 
Calais,  where  she  died,  in  1815.  Lady 
Hamilton  was  without  education,  but  full 
of  art  To  her  beauty,  and  her  skill  in 
heightening  its  effect  by  the  voluptuous  at- 
titudes of  2ie  dancing  giri,  she  owed  her 
feme  and  her  good  fortune.  In  violation 
of  aU  sensilMlity  and  decency,  die  sold  or 
published  the  secret  letters  of  Nelson  to 
ner,  and  thus  threw  a  merited  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  this  hero. 

Hamilton.  William  Gerard  ;  a  states- 
man and  parliamentary  orator  of  the  last 
cenmiy,  who,  on  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary imprrasion  produced  by  the  first 
and  almost  the  only  speech  he  ever  de- 
livered in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  SmgU  Speech 
Hamilton,  He  was  bom  in  1729.  In  1754,  , 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  wlien  he 
made  his  memorable  speech ;  and  he  was 
subsequently  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
tradf*  and  plantations.     On  the  appoint- 
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incot  of  lord  Haliftx  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Ireland,  Hamilton  went  thither  as  his  sec- 
retary, and  was  aoeompanied  by  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Buike  as  his  own  secre- 
tary. In  the  Irish  parliament,  he  sup- 
))orted  the  reputation  he  had  preyiously 
cained  as  an  orator,  and  for  many  yean 
Held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  that  kingdom.  He  relinouish- 
ed  that  post  in  17S4,  and  anient  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement  His 
death  took  place  in  1796.  The  letten  of 
Junius  have  also  been  attributed  to  this 
gentleman.    His  woiks  were  published  in 

i8oa 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  was  borQ  in 
1757,  in  the  island  of  Nevis.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  his  mother 
of  the  island.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  be- 
came a  student  of  Columbia  college,  his 
mother  having  emigrated  to  New  York. 
He  had  not  Men  in  that  institution  more 
than  a  year,  before  he  gave  a  brilliant 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  his  mind 
in  the  discussion  conceminff  the  rights  of 
the  colonies.  In  support  of  these  he  pub- 
lished several  essays,  which  were  manced 
by  such  vigor  and  maturity  of  style, 
strength  of  argument,  and  wisdom  and 
compass  of  views,  that  Mr.  Jay,  at  that 
time  in  the  meridian  of  hfe,  was  supposed, 
at  first,  to  be  the  author.  When  it  had 
become  necessary  to  imsheath  the  sword, 
the  ardent  spirit  of  ^oung  Hamilton  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  remain  in  aca- 
demic retirement ;  and  before  the  age  of 
19,  he  entered  the  American  army,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  this 
capacity,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  appointed 
him  his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  This  occurred  in 
1777,  when  he  was  not  more  than  20 
years  of  age.  From  this  time,  he  contin- 
ued the  inseparable  companion  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  war,  and  was  always 
consulted  by  nim,  and  fre<}uently  by  other 
eminent  public  functionaries,  on  the  most 
important  occasions.  He  acted  as  his  first 
aid-de-camp  at  the  batdes  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and,  at  the 
siege  of  Yoiktown,  he  led,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault 
one  of  the  enemy's  outworks,  Oct  14, 1781. 
In  this  af&ir,  he  displayed  the  most  bril- 
liant valor.  Afier  the  war,  colonel  Ham- 
ilton, then  about  24,  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  as  he  had  at  that  time  a  wi& 
and  family  depending  upon  him  for  sup- 
port He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1782,  be  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress fiiom  the  state  of  New  York,  where 


he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence 
and  distinction,  and  was  always  a  meml>er 
and  sometimes  chairman  of  those  com- 
mittees to  which  were  confided  such  sub- 
jects as  were  deemed  of  vital  interest  to 
the  natioiL  The  reports  which  he  pre- 
pared are  remaikable  for  the  correctness 
and  power  which  characterize  every  ef- 
fort of  his  pen.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
he  rettunea  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became 
eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1786,  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his 
state,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting a  serious  collision  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  in  conBe4]uence  of  a 
dispute  concerning  territorial  Jurisdiction. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  of  New  York 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  nt 
Phihidelphia,  in  order  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  U.  States.  As  the  doore  of 
the  convention  were  closed  dimng  its  sit- 
tings, and  its  records  have  never  been  giv- 
en to  the  world,  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
the  precise  part  which  he  acted  in  that 
body.  It  is  well  ascertained,  however, 
that  the  country  is,  at  least,  as  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  excellences  of  tlic 
constimtion,  as  to  any  other  member  of 
the  illustrious  assembly.  Hamilton  and 
Madison  were  the  chief  oracles  and  arti- 
ficers. After  the  adoption  of  the  consd- 
tiition  by  the  convention,  he  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay, 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  the  public  to 
receive  it  with  fiivor.  The  essavs  which 
they  wrote  with  that  design,  adoressed  to 
thepeople  of  New  York,  during  the  years 
1787  and  1788,  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Fideraligtj  and  contributed 
powerfiilly  to  produce  the  effect  for 
which  they  were  composed.  The  larger 
portion  of  them  was  written  by  Hamilton, 
in  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  of  New  Yoik,  which  met  to 
deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  fUeral 
consdmdon,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  efforts  that  it  was  accepted. 
On  the  organization  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  1789,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  secretarv  of  the  treasury.  This 
was  a  situation  which  required  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  great  powera  of  his  mind ; 
for  the  pubUc  credit  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  depression ;  and,  as  no 
statistical  accotmt  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  attempted,  its  fiscal  resources  were 
wholly  imknown.  But  before  Hamilton 
retired  fix>m  the  post,  which  he  did  after* 
filling  it  during  somewhat  more  than  ^ve 
years,  he  had  raised  the  public  credit  to 
a  height  altogether  unprecedented  in  the 
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history  of  tbe  country,  and,  by  the  admira- 
ble syetem  of  finance  which  he  establish- 
ed, liad  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  greatest  financieis  of  the  age.  His 
official  reports  to  congress  are  considered 
as  masterpieces,  and  the  principles  which 
he  advocated  in  them  stiO  continue  to  ex- 
ercise a  great  influence  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment of  the  American  government. 
Whilst  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  waS| 
ex  <^faOy  one  of  the  cabinet  counsellom 
of  preadent  Washington ;  and  such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  by  tliat  great  man 
in  his  integrity  and  ability,  that  he  rarely 
ventured  upon  any  executive  act  of  mo- 
ment without  his  concurrence.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  adviseis  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  issued  by  Wasning- 
ton  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
made  fay  the  minister  of  France  to  cause 
the  U.  States  to  take  p«ut  with  his  country 
in  the  war  then  waging  between  it  and 
England.  This  measure  he  defended  in 
a  series  of  essays,  under  the  sifnature  of 
Poei^eiw,  which  were  successful  in  giving 
it  popularity.  In  1795^  Hamilton  resigned 
bis  ofiUce,  and  retired  to  private  life,  in  or- 
do"  to  be  better  able  to  support  a  numer- 
ous fiimily  by  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  17^  however,  when  an  inva- 
sion was  apprehended  fit>m  the  French, 
and  a  provisional  army  had  been  callea 
into  the  field,  his  public  services  were  again 
required.  President  Adams  had  ofiered 
the  chief  conmiand  of  the  provisioDal  ar- 
my to  WashinfftoD,  who  consented  to  ac- 
cept it  on  conmtion  that  Hamilton  should 
be  chosen  seccnid  in  command,  with  the 
tide  of  inspector-generaL  TkoB  was  ac- 
cotd]D|Hly  none  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he 
succeraed  in  bringing  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  tlM  army  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence.  On  the  denth  of 
Washington,  in  1799,  he  succeeded,  of 
eoorae,  to  tiie  chief  command.  The  ti- 
tle of  lieutenant-general,  however,  to 
wfaidi  he  was  then  entitled,  was,  fiom 
some  unexplained  cause,  never  conferred 
on  1^.  When  the  army  was  diMiended, 
after  the  ceasatiim  of  hostilities  between 
the  U.  States  and  France,  general  Hamil- 
ton returned  again  to  the  bu-,  and  contin- 
ued to  practise,  with  increased  reputation 
and  success,  tmtil  1801  In  June  of  that 
year,  he  received  a  note  ftom  colonel 
Durr, — between  whom  and  himself  a  po- 
litical had  become  a  personal  enmity, — in 
wfaJch  he  was  required,  in  offensive  lan- 
guage, to  acknowledge  or  disavow  certain 
expreaaons  derogatory  to  the  latter.  Tbe 
tone  of  the  note  was  such  as  to  cause  him 
to  refuse  to  do  either  and  a  challenge  was 


the  consequence.  liAy  1 1 ,  tbe  parties  met 
at  Hoboken,and  on  tbe  fint  fire  Hamilton 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  tspoft 
where,  a  short  time  pMviously,  his  eldest 
son  had  been  killed  in  a  duel.  He  linger- 
ed until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  when  he  expired.  The  sensation 
which  this  occmrence  produced  through- 
out the  U.  States,  had  never  been  exceed- 
ed on  this  continent  Men  of  all  political 
parties  feh  that  the  nation  was  deprived 
of  its  greatest  ornament.  His  transcendent 
abilities  were  universally  acknowledged; 
every  citizen  was  readv  to  express  confi- 
dence in  his  spirit  of  honor  and  liis  ca- 
pacity for  public  service.  Of  all  the  co- 
adjutors and  advisera  of  Washington, 
Hamilton  was,  doubde8B,theone  in  whose 
judgment  and  sagacity  he  reposed  Uie 
greatest  confidence,  whether  in  the  milita- 
ry or  civil  career;  and,  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  he  dis^riayed  the  most 
comprehensive  underatanding  and  the 
most  varied  aUlity,  whether  aipplied  to 
safcgects  practical  or  speculative.  A  col- 
lection of  his  worics  was  issued  in  New 
Yoric,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  some  yean 
after  his  death.  His  style  is  nervous,  lu- 
cid and  elevated ;  he  excels  in  reasoning, 
founded  on  general  principles  and  histor- 
ical experience.  (General  Hamilton  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  federalists  in 
the  party  divinons  of  the  American  re- 
public. He  was  accused  of  having  pre- 
ferred, in  the  convention  diat  fhuned  Uie 
federal  constitutian,  a  govemmem  more 
akin  to  the  monarchic^ ;  he  weakened 
the  federal  party  bv  denouncing  president 
Adams,  whose  administration  he  disap- 
proved, and  whose  fitness  for  office  he 
questioned.  But  bis  general  couise,  and 
his  confidentia]  corres^mdence,  show  that 
he  earnestly  desired  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution, when  it  was  adopted,  and  that  his 
motives  were  patriotic  in  his  proceedings 
towards  Mr.  Adams.  Certain  it  is,  tliat 
no  man  labored  more  fidtfifuUy,  skilfully 
and  efficiently,  m  oiganizing  and  putting 
into  operation  the  fectoral  government. 

Hamilton  Collsoe.    (See  Ginion.\ 

Haicmsr;  a  well-known  tool  used  by 
mechanics,  of  which  there  are  various 
sorts ;  but  thejr  all  consist  of  an  Iron  head 
fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle  of  wood. 
Among  blacksmiths,  there  are  tbn  hand- 
hammer,  the  uphand  sledge,  the  about 
sledge  (which  is  swung  over  head  with 
both  arms),  &c. 

Hahmek,  in  German  geographical 
names,  means  yom. 

Hammer,  Joseph  von,  one  of  the  first 
Orientalists  of  the  present  day,  interpreter 
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of  Oriental  langu^g^  ^  the  coiiit  of  Vien- 
ua,  was  bom  m  1774,  at  Gr&tz,  in  Stiria, 
where  hia  father  waa  a  member  of  the 
provincial  counciL  In  1787,  Hammer, 
already  distinffuished  for  his  talents,  was 
placed  in  the  Barbara  institution,  at  Vien- 
na, and,  in  1788,  in  the  Oriental  academy, 
founded  by  prince  Kaunitz.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
publishing  the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish lexicon,  known  as  Meninaky's.  In 
1796,  he  was  appointed  secretory  to  the 
baron  von  Jenisch.  About  this  time,  he 
first  translated  a  Tuiidah  poem  on  the  end 
<^  all  thinffs,  and  wrote  several  poetical 

Sieces,  which  appeared  in  the  German 
[ercury.  The  vear  1798  he  spent  in 
traveUuig  and  study.  In  1799,  Hanmier 
went  to  Constantinople,  as  an  interpreter, 
in  the  suite  of  the  learned  internuncio, 
baron  von  Herbert,  who  was  sent  to  open 
a  communication,  for  Austria,  with  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  El  Arish,  stipulating  the 
departure  of  the  French  army  from  Egypt, 
he  sent  Hammer  to  that  country,  on  a 
miaeion  coimected  with  the  imperial 
consulate.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  jour- 
ney are,  the  Ibis  mummies,  the  coUection 
of  Arabian  letters,  the  voluminous  romance 
of  chivalry,  .^fitar,  in  the  Arabic  languaj^e, 
a  curiosity  even  in  the  East,  the  stone  m- 
scribed  with  hieroglyphics,  from  the  cata- 
combs of  Sakara,  and  several  other  valua- 
ble articles,  preserved  in  the  imperial  hbra- 
ry.  As  the  treaty  was  not  ratified.  Ham- 
mer accompanied  Hutchinson,  sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  as  secretary  and 
interi»eter,  in  their  campaign  against  Me- 
nou.  In  the  fall  of  1801,  he  went  throu|^h 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  England ;  in  April, 
1802,  he  returned  to  Vienna ;  and,  in  Au- 
gust, to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  of  le- 
gation to  the  Austrian  internuncio,  baron 
von  Stfirmer.  In  1806,  he  went,  as  con- 
sular avent,  to  Moldavia,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  the  wax  between  Russia,  Prussia 
and  France ;  remarkable,  also,  for  the 
passage  of  admiral  Duckworth  through 
the  Dardanelles.  The  French  minister, 
Reinhardt,  himself  a  learned  man,  at  that 
time  ambassador  to  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  treated  the  learned 
Hammer  with  great  distinction.  Since 
the  sunmier  of  1807,  Hammer  has  been 
established  in  Vieima«  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  acting  imperial  counsellor,  and 
interpreter  to  the  privy  court  and  state 
chancery.  In  October^  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  keeper  of  the  imperial  court 
library,  which  office  he  did  not  accept 
The  emperor  of  Russia  bestowed  upon 


him  the  order  of  saint  Anne  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  the  order 
of  the  Danebrog.  In  1816,  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  von  Hennickstein ; 
in  1817,  he  was  made  imperial  court 
counsellor;  and,  in  1819,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Leopold.  He  has  published 
Sketches  of  a  Journey  fix)m  Vienna, 
through  Trieste,  to  Venice,  and  through 
Tyrol  back  to  Salzburg  (1798) ;  General 
View  of  the  Learning  of  the  East  (1804), 
according  to  the  great  Bibliography  of 
Hadschi  IChalfa;  Ancient  Alphabeta  and 
hieroglyphical  Characters  explained,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Egvptian  Priests,  their 
Classes,  Initiation  and  Sacrifices,  in  the 
Arabic  Language,  by  Ahmed  Bc^  Abu- 
bekr  Ben  Waahie,  and,  in  English,  by 
Joseph  Haimner  (London^  1805);  the 
Tnnnpet  of  the  Holy  War,  edited  by  John 
MtiUer  (1806) ;  Resmi  Ahmed  Effendi's 
Reports  on  his  Embasoes  to  Vienna  (1757) 
and  Berlin  (1763,  1809);  Topographical 
Remarks  upon  a  Journey  to  the  Levant 
(1811);  Constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire (1816) ;  History  of  Persian  Belles-let- 
tres (1818);  Remarks  on  a  Journey  (1804) 
from  Constantinople  to  Brussaand  Olym- 
pus, and  back  through  Nicsa  and  Ni- 
comedia  (1818);  Histoiv  of  the  Assassins, 
from  Oriental  Sources  (1818).  He  trans- 
lated the  three  greatest  lyric  poems  of  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia— the  Divan  of  Ha- 
fiz,  fi!om  the  Persian,  in  1813;  the  Mote- 
nebbi,  from  the  Arabic,  in  1823 ;  and  the 
Baki,  from  the  Turkish,  in  1825.  His 
poem,  Menmon'e  Trilogy  (Vienna,  1823), 
contains  an  Indian  pastoral,  a  Persian 
opera,  and  a  Turkish  comedy.  He  has 
vmtten,  also,  poems  and  other  contribu- 
tions for  several  periodicals.  With  the 
assistance  of  count  Wenzel  Rzewuaky,  he 
established  the  excellent  journal  tvnd- 
grubm  dta  Orients  (Mines  of  the  East) 
—a  raUying  point  for  the  Orientalists 
of  all  Europe.  His  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Mohammedanism  gained  the 
prize  of  the  national  institute,  in  1806. 
The  6th  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  published  in 
1830. 

Hammock,  in  naval  afi^rs ;  a  piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed.  There  are  about  from  14  to  20 
inches  in  breadth  allowed  between  the 
decks  for  every  hammock  m  a  ship  of 
war.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  finnly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  var 
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rious  nettkifiB,  so  as  to  form  a  barricade 
against  smaUshot 

Hammond,  James,  an  English  elegiac 
poet,  bom  in  171Q,  receiyed  his  education 
at  Westminster  school,  where  he  formed  an 
intinMU^  with  lords  Cobham,  Chesterfield 
and  Lyttelton,and  others  afterwards  distin- 
giiiahed  io  literature.    He  was  appoint^ 
equeny  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales ;  and, 
in  1741,  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Tiuro.    He  died  the  following 
year,  his  heahh,  if  not  his  intellect,  having 
been  disordered  by  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment ro  a  young  lady  who  rejected  his  ad- 
dmsesL    After  his  death,  a  small  volume 
of  his  Love  Elegies  was  published,  with 
a  pie&ce  by  lord  Chesterfield.    They  are 
ctadhf  imitations  of  Tibullus,  and  display 
a  ctdtivated  taste  and  warm  imaginatioD. 
Hampobn,    John,   celebrated   for  his 
patriotic  opposition  to  taxation  by  pre- 
rogative,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594, 
and,  at  an  eariy  age,  was  entered  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  Magdalen  coUese,  Ox- 
ford.   On  leaving  the  universitv,  he  took 
chambefs  in  one  of  tlie  inns  of  cx>urt,  in 
order  to  study  hw ;  but  the  death  of  his 
fitther  patting  him  in  possession  of  an 
ample  estate,  he  indulffed  in  the  usual 
career  of  country  gentlemen,  until  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  natural  weight 
orhis  connexions  and  character,  produosd 
greater  strictness  of  conduct,  without  any 
abatement  of  his  cheerfulness  and  afia- 
iHlity.     He  was  cousin-german,  by  the 
mother's  side,  to  Oliver  Cromwell.    He 
entered  pariiament  in  1626 ;  and,  althouffh 
for  some  years  a  unifomi  opposer  of  the 
arbitnuy  practices  in  church  and  state,  and 
one  of  those  who,  in  1637,  had  engaffed  a 
ship  to  carry  them  to  New  England, 
he  acted   no  very    distinguished    part 
Hume  sneers  at  the  motives  of  this  in- 
tended emigration,  as  merely  Puritanical ; 
bat  the  conduct  of  Hampden  in  regard  to 
the  demand  for  ship-money,  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  prohibition  to  de- 
part the  kini^dom,   forms  a  conclusive 
answer  to  this  insinuatioiL     His  resist- 
ance to  that  illegal  impost  (to  use  the  lan- 
gnagl  of  lord  Clarendon)  made  him  the 
argument  of  all  ton|;ues,  especially  as  it 
was  after  the  decinon  of  the  judges  in 
&vor  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  ship- 
money,  that  Hampden  refiised  to  pay  it 
Being  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer, he  himself,  aided  by  counsel,  argoed 
tiw  case  against  the  crown  fewyers  for  12 
days,  before  the  12  judges ;  and,  although 
it  was  decided  against  him  by  eight  of 
ihem  to  four,  the  victory,  as  ftr  as  regard- 
ed public  opinion,  was  his.     From  this 


time,  he  received  the  title  of  the  patriot 
Hampdtn ;  and  his  temper  and  hie  mod- 
esty on  this  great  occasion  acquired  him 
as  much  credit  as  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance. Henceforward  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  great  contest  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament,  and  was  one 
of  the  ^ye  members  whom  the  king  so 
impmdentiy  attempted,  in  person,  to  seize 
in  the  house  of  commons.  When  the 
appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  Hampden 
acted  with  bis  usual  decision,  by  accept- 
ing the  command  of  a  regiment  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  under  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Prince  Rupert  having  beaten  up 
the  quarters  of  the  parliamenta^  troops, 
near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  Hampden 
eagerly  joined  a  tew  cavalrv  that  were 
ramed  in  haste,  and,  in  the  skirmish  that 
ensued,  received  a  wound  which  proved 
fotal  six  days  after  its  infliction,  on  the 
24th  June,  1643.  It  is  said  that  the  king 
testified  his  respect  for  him  by  sending 
his  own  physician  to  attend  him.  His 
death  was  a  great  subject  of  rejoicing  to 
the  royal  party,  and  of  grief  to  his  own. 
That  the  joy  of  the  former  was  misplaced, 
there  is  now  much  reason  to  believe,  as 
he  would  probably  have  proved  a  power- 
fill  check  upon  the  imprincipled  ambition 
of  his  relative  Oliver.  Clarendon  sums 
up  an  elaborate  character  of  this  eminent 
leader,  by  declaring  that,  like  Catiline, 
^  He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any 
mischief."  But  his  character  and  con- 
duct, fit>m  first  to  last,  evince  his  con- 
scientiousness, and  he  has  taken  his  rank 
by  acclamation  on  the  one  side,  and  tacitly 
on  the  other,  high  in  the  list  of  Enghsh 
patriots. 

Hampden  Sidnet  College  ;  a  collese 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  bO 
miles  S.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  central  to 
the  southern  section  of  the  state.  It  was 
founded  in  1775.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  27  men,  most  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates fit)m  other  colleges.  The  president 
of  the  college  is  tiie  professor  of  mental 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  moral  phUoeophy  and 
natural  law.  There  is  a  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of 
mathematics,  and  one  of  die  learned  hm- 
guages.  There  are  two  college  build- 
ings, which  are  very  commodious.  The 
number  of  underffraduates  is  about  100. 
There  are  four  linraries  belonging  to  the 
institution  and  the  students,  comprising 
more  than  2000  volumes.  The  college 
year  has  two  sesmons.  There  is  no  town 
or  villa^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 
The  Umon  Theological  seminary,  a  Prea- 
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byterian  insdtutioii,  cataMkhed  in  1834,  is 
frituated  near  the  college,  and  contained, 
in  1890, 35  students. 

HAMPsuiRE,HAirTS,SouTHAMPTON ;  one 
of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  on 
the  Enfflish  channel,  including,  also,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and,  in  some  points  of 
jurisdiction,  the  more  distant  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Hampshire,  New.  (See  Aet^  liaunp' 
ihire,) 

Hampstead  ;  a  populous  village  of 
England,  in  Middlesex.  It  is  simated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  firom  which 
there  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  charming 
prospects  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adja- 
cent counties.  According  to  tradition, 
this  was  formerly  a  hunting  seat  of  James 
II.  PoDulationoftheparJsh,7263.  Four 
miles  N.  London.  This  place  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  London. 

Hampton  Court  ;  a  royal  residence, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  13  miles  from  London.  It  was 
erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  lived 
here  magnificently.  The  palace  was  said 
to  be  provided  with  280  beds  for  visitors 
of  rank.  Wolsev  presented  it  to  Henrv 
VIII,  in  1536,  after  which  it  was  much 
resorted  to  by  the  English  kings  and 
queens,  until  lately.  The  palace  and 
appurtenances  are  very  spacious,  and  are 
described  at  length  in  the  various  Guides 
of  London.  Much  of  the  celebrity  of 
Hampton  court  is  owing  to  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  in  which  the  famous  cartoons  of 
ilapham  are  preserved.  They  are  called, 
1^  way  of  excellence,  the  cartoons*  They 
are  part  of  a  scries  of  desims  made  for 
tapestry,  and  were  purchased  by  Charles  I. 
They  are  deservedly  reckoned  among  the 
finest  of  Raphael^  works,  and  cuuse- 

Suently  among  the  finest  woiks  of  art 
kichardson  has  given  an  accurate  histor- 
ical and  critical  description  of  them ;  and, 
in  his  opinion,  thiey  are  more  fitted  to  con- 
vey a  true  idea  of  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
than  even  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican.  The 
tapestries  that  have  been  wrought  from 
them  are  but  shadows  of  the  ori^nals, 
yet  are  preserved  with  great  veneration  at 
Kome,  and  only  shown  on  a  few  days  in 
the  year,  in  the  gallery  which  leads  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican,  and  never  fail 
to  attract  an  inmiense  crowd.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  ^ear  1797,  the  French  gov- 
ernment exhibited,  in  the  Salon  du  Muah^ 
several  tapestries  worked  at  Brussels, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  car- 
toons at  Hampton  court  have  been  several 


times  engn^ved,  first  by  Gribelin,  in  queea 
Anne's  rei^i,  next  by  Dorigny,  and  since 
that  by  several  inferior  artists,  most  prob- 
ably finom  the  other  engravings.  Thev 
have  also  been  engraved  lately,  of  a  small 
size,  by  Fitder,  and  of  a  very  large  size, 
and  in  a  splendid  and  superior  manner, 
by  Hollo  way.  One  of  the  most  admired 
of  these  cartoons  is  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens.  (For  more  information  respect- 
ing them,  and  the  other  valuable  pictures 
at  Hampton  court,  see  BriiUh  GaUerits  of 
^ri  (London,  1824). — Hampton,  the  villace 
near  Hampton  court,  contains  3549  inhab- 
itants, and  is  14  miles  distant  fiiom  Lon- 
don. 

Hanaper  ;  an  office  in  chancery,  under 
the  direction  of  a  master,  whose  deputy 
and  clerks  answer,  in  some  measure,  to 
thejiscal  among  the  Romans.  The  clerk 
of  the  hanaper  receives  all  fines  due  to  the 
king  for  seals  of  charters,  patci::?,  com- 
missions and  writs.  He  attends,  also,  the 
keeper  of  the  seal  daily,  in  term,  and  at 
all  umes  of  sealing,  and  takes  into  his  cus- 
tody all  sealed  charters,  patents,  &,c. 

Hanau,  a  province  or  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
the  Wetteravia,  constituted,  from  1809  to 
1813,  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Frank- 
fort. It  contains  572  square  miles,  with 
88,100  inhabitants,  mosdy  Protestants,  who 
formed  a  religious  union  in  1818.  The 
capital  is  Hanau,  on  the  Kinzig ;  lat.  5(P 
5V  N. ;  Ion.  8°  51'  E. ;  widi  1479  houses 
and  9700  inhabitants ;  fiimous  for  the  battle 
fought  here,  Oct  30,  1813,  between  the 
Bavarian  general  Wrede  and  Napoleon, 
on  the  retreat  from  Leipsic.  The  victory- 
was,  at  first,  decidedly  for  the  French ; 
but  the  allies  clsimed  the  advantage,  be- 
cause they  had  seriously  embarrassed  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon.  Military  writers 
have  reproached  general  Wrede  for  his 
bad  tactics.  He  was  himself  severely 
wounded.  The  allies  did  not  advance 
before  November  2,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  gained  any  great  advantage.  Jt 
is  said  that  die  French  lost  15,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners,  in  the 
combats  in  and  near  Hanau. 

Hancock,  John,  was  bom  at  Qnincy, 
near  Boston,  and  was  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  eminent  clergymen,  but,  having 
early  lost  his  fiither,  was  indebted  for  his 
liberal  education  to  his  uncle,  a  merchant 
of  great  wealth  and  respectability,  who 
sent  him  to  Harvard  university,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1754.  He  was  then 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of , his  beue- 
nctor,  and  not  long  aiierwaids  visited 
England,  where  he  was  present  at  the  cor- 
onation of  George  HI,  as  little  prescient 
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as  the  monarch  himself  of  the  {Mirt  which 
he  was  destined  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
English  government.  On  the  sudden  de- 
mise of  his  uncle,  in  1764,  he  succeeded 
to  his  large  fortune  and  extensive  business ; 
both  of  which  he  managed  witli  great 
judgment  and  munificence.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  legislature,  he  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  and  resolution  against 
the  royal  governor  and  the  British  minis- 
try, and  became  so  obnoxious  to  them,  in 
consequence,  that  in  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  general  Gage,  after  tlie  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  a  few  days  before  that  of 
Bunker  hiU,  offering  pardon  to  the  rebels^ 
he  and  Samuel  Adams  were  specially  ex- 
cepted, their  offences  beinff  ^  of  too  flagi- 
tious a  nature  to  admit  of^an^  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment.'* This  circumstance  gave  additional 
celebrity  to  these  two  patriots,  between 
whom,  however,  an  unfortunate  dissension 
took  place,  which  produced  a  temporary 
schism  in  the  paity  tliey  headed,  and  a 
long  pergonal  estrangement  between  them- 
9elve&  In  fact,  they  differed  so  widely  in 
their  modes  of  living  and  general  disposi- 
tions, that  their  concurrence  in  pohtical 
measures  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  their  patriotism.  Han- 
cock was  a  magnificent  liver,  lavishly 
bountiful,  and  splendidly  hospitable ; 
Samuel  Adams  had  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  for  pursuing  a  similar 
couise.  He  was  smdiously  simple  and 
frugal,  and  was  of  an  austere,  unbending 
chiuacter.  Hancock  was  president  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  un- 
til he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the 
province  to  the  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1775.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton 
Randolph  as  president  of  that  assembly,  and 
was  the  first  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  dec- 
laration of  independence.  He  continued 
to  fill  the  chair  until  the  year  1779,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  disease  to  retire  from 
congress.  He  was  then  elected  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  annually  cho- 
sen finom  1780  to  1785.  After  an  interval 
of  two  years,  during  which  Mr.  Bowdoin 
occupied  the  post,  ne  was  reelected,  and 
continued  in  the  office  until  his  death, 
Oct  8, 1793,  at  the  age  of  56  years.  In 
the  interval,  he  acted  as  president  of  the 
convention  of  the  state  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  for  which  he 
finally  voted.  (An  able  sketch  of  his  char- 
acter is  contained  in  Tudor*s  Life  of  Otis.) 
The  talents  of  Hancock  were  rather  use- 
ful than  brilliant.  He  seldom  spoke,  but 
his  knowledge  of  business,  and  facility  in 
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despatching  it,  together  with  his  keen  in- 
sight into  the  characters  of  men,  rendered 
hun  peculiarly  fit  for  public  Ufe.  As  the 
president  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he 
excelled.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  his 
apprehension  of  questions  quick ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  parhamentaiy  fonns, 
and  he  inspired  respect  and  confidence 
by  his  attention,  impartiality  and  dignity. 
In  private  life,  he  was  eminent  for  his  hos- 
pitality and  beneficence.  He  was  a  com- 
plete gentleman  of  the  old  school,  both  in 
nis  appearance  and  manners;  dressing 
richly,  according  to  the  fiishion  of  the  day, 
keeping  a  handsome  equipage,  and  being 
distm^ished  for  politeness  and  affiibilitf 
in  social  intercourse.  When  Washington 
consulted  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
upon  the  proprietor  of  bombarding  Boston, 
Hancock  advised  its  being  done  immedi- 
ately, if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,  although 
nearly  his  whole  property  consisted  m 
houses  and  other  real  estate  in  that  town. 

Hah D ;  a  measure  of  four  inches^  or  of 
the  clenched  fist  In  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, it  signifies  also  the  style  of  the  artist 
Hands  are  borne  in  coats  of  armor,  ri^t 
and  left,  expanded  or  open ;  and  a  blo^^ 
hand  in  the  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  is 
the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

Haudbrkadth  ;  a  measure  of  three 
inches. 

HiimcuFFs  ;  an  instrument  formed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on 
a  hinffe  on  the  ends  of  a  verv  short  iron 
bar,  wiuch,  being  locked  over  the  wrists  of 
a  rnalefiu^r,  prevents  his  using  his  hands. 

Handel,  properly  Haeiidbl,  George 
Frederic.  This  celebrated  composer  was 
a  native  of  Halle,  in  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, in  Lower  Saxony,  where  his  fiuher 
practised  with  considerable  reputation  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  bom 
Feb.  24, 1684.  His  fiither,  intending  him 
for  the  kw,  discouraged,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  strong  passion  which  he  evinced 
early  in  life  wr  the  science  of  music. 
But,  although  he  was  foii)idden  the  use  of 
musical  instruments,  the  young  musician 
contrived  to  secrete  a  small  clavichord  in 
a  garret,  where  he  amused  himself  during 
great  piut  of  the  night  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  redred,  and  made  such  progress 
that,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Weissenfels,  where  his  brother  held  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  household,  he 
played  on  the  church  organ  with  such 
power  and  effect,  that  the  duke,  who  ac- 
cidentaDy  wimessed  his  performance,  used 
his  influence  successfully  with  his  father, 
to  permit  him  to  follow  his  inclination. 
He  was  accordingly  placed   under  the 
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tuiti<m  of  Zachau,  oiganist  of  the  cathednL 
«Dd  attfie  age  of  nine  was  so  fiff  advanced 
in  the  piaelical  pan  of  the  science,  as  to 
be  able  to  officiate  occaaionally  as  deputy 
to  his  instnicter,  while  his  theoretical  pro- 
ficiency enabled  him  to  compose  a  serrioe, 
or  Bpintual  cantata^  weekly,  for  neariy 
dbree  vean.  On  the  death  of  his  fiuher  in 
17C9^  he  repaired  to  Hambiin,  then  cele- 
brated for  the  exceDence  or  its  musical 
performances,  and  procured  an  engage- 
ment in  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  mere. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  commenced 
an  acquaintance  with  Matfaeson  the  com- 
poser, which,  thou^  untoward  in  its 
commencement  ripened  into  a  strict 
Aiendship.  A  nreach  of  etiquette  durins 
the  performance  of  the  latter's  opera  of 
Cleopatm,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1704^ 
produced  a  quarrel  between  the  young 
men,  which  terminated  in  a  duel  Fortu- 
nately, Matheson's  sword  broke  against  one 
of  Handel's  buttons,  which  ended  the  ren- 
counter, and  a  reconciliation  took  place. 
On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  Handel 
brought  out  his  first  opera,  Almira,  which, 
m  the  February  following,  was  succeeded 
by  his  Nero,  Matheson  performing  the 
principal  character  ineacn.  Having  at 
length  saved  200  ducats, — enouffh  to  war- 
nmt  him  in  making  a  joumev  to  Italy,— ^e 
proceeded  in  succession  to  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Nq)les  and  Rome;  in  which  latter 
capital  he  fi>rmed  an  acquaintance  vrith 
CoreUi,  at  the  house  of  caraiE»l  OttobonL 
On  his  return  to  Qermany,  in  1710,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  Geor^^  I  of  England,  as  chapel- 
master  ;  butyhavmg  received  presnng  invi- 
tations from  severu  of  the  British  nobility 
lo  visit  London,  he,  with  the  permission 
of  that  prince,  set  out  for  EIngland,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  1710.  The 
flattering  reception  which  he  met  with  in 
that  country,  induced  him  to  break  his  con- 
tinental engagement,  in  violation  of  a  pos- 
itive i>ronuse  which  he  had  given  to  re- 
turn within  a  q[>ecified  time ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  on  the  accession  of  his  royal 
patron  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in 
much  disgrace,  till  the  good  offices  of  baron 
KilmanseiKc  restored  him  to  favor,  and  the 
penaon  of  £200,  granted  him  by  queen 
Arme,  was  doubled.  From  1715  to  1718, 
Handel  resided  with  the  earl  of  Burims- 
ton,  and  then  quitted  that  nobleman  for 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
who  entertained  him  as  maegbro  di  capeQa 
to  the  splendid  choir  which  he  had  estab- 
lished at  his  seat  at  Cannons.  For  the 
service  of  this  magnificent  chapel,  Handel 
produced  those  anthems  and  organ  fugues, 


which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
inmiortBlize  him.  After  two  years  dedi- 
cated to  this  munificent  patron,  the  royal 
academy  of  music  was  instituted ;  and 
this  great  composer,  whose  fame  had  now 
reached  its  height,  wbb  placed  at  iis  head ; 
and  this,  for  a  snort  period,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  splendid  era  of  music  in 
England.  The  v^rarmth  of  his  own  tem- 
per, however,  excited  by  the  arrogance 
and  caprice  of  Caresdni,  Cuzzoni,  and  oth- 
ers of  his  principal  Italian  ringers,  gave  birth 
to  many  violent  quarrels ;  and,  public  opin- 
ion becoming  to  a  certain  extent  enlisted  in 
fiivorof  his  opponents,  his  popularity  be- 

rto  wane,  and,  after  ten  years'  duration, 
9peras  under  his  direction  were  ahon- 
donM.  In  1741,  he  brought  out  his  chtf- 
tPcnufn,  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  This 
sublime  comporition  was  not,  however, 
duJ^  appreciated  at  its  first  representation — 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  offence  which  its  author  had 
just  given,  in  refuring  to  compose  for  Se- 
nesino,  who  had  insulted  him.  Disgusted 
at  its  receptiou,  Handel  set  out  for  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  where 
it  was  much  more  successful ;  and  when, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  which 
had  turned  out  most  profitably  bolh  to  his 
purse  and  fame,  he  returned  to  London, 
the  hostility  afrainsthim  had  much  abated, 
and  his  oratonos  were  constantly  received 
at  Covent-garden  theatre,  with  the  greatest 
approbation,  by  overflowing  audiences:  the 
Messiah,  in  particular,  increased  veariy  in 
reputation.  Some  time  previouslv  to  his 
decease,  he  was  afflicted  by  total  blind- 
ness ;  but  this  misfortune  had  little  effect 
on  his  spirits,  and  he  continued  not  only 
to  perform  in  public,  but  even  to  compose. 
His  own  air,  however,  from  the  oratono  of 
Sampson,  Total  Eclipse,  is  said  always  to 
have  affected  and  agitated  him  extremely 
after  this  melancholy  privation.  April  ^ 
175d,  he  was,  as  usual,  at  his  post^in  the 
orchestra,  but  expired,  afler  a  very  short  iU- 
nesB,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  His 
habits  of  life  were  regular ;  and  although, 
in  his  contests  widi  the  nobility,  he  lost  at 
one  time  the  whole  of  his  savings,  amount- 
ing to  £10,000,  yet  he  afterwaras  recover- 
ed himself,  and  left  £20,000  at  his  decease. 
His  appetites  were  coarse,  his  person 
laree  and  ungainly,  his  manners  rough, 
and  his  temper  even  violent ;  but  his  h^ut 
was  humane,  and  his  disposition  liberal. 
His  eariy  and  assiduous  attention  to  his 
profession  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
much  literary  information,  but  he  sp^e 
several  modem  language  His  musical 
powers  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  high- 
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ly.  lu  boldnefls  and  ttaeaftih  of  fl^le,  and 
in  the  comliiiuition  of  vigor,  spirit  and 
inyention  in  his  instruniental  compoai- 
tions,  he  was  never  surpaased.  His  cho- 
raaea  have  a  grandeur  and  sublimity 
which  have  never  been  equalled.  A  very 
honorable  national  tribute  of  applause  was 
given  to  Handel  in  1785,  by  a  musical 
commemoration  at  Westminster  abbey,  in 
trhich  pieces  selected  exclusively  from  his 
works  were  performed  by  a  band  of  500 
instruments,  m  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentiy 
of  the  three  kmgdoms.  This  oreat  com- 
poser never  married ;  he  was  nuried  in 
Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monument  by 
Roubilliac  is  erected  to  his  memoiy. 

HANnspiKE ;  a  wooden  bar  or  lever  to 
heave  roimd  the  windlass,  in  order  to  raise 
tiie  anchor  fiom  the  bottom ;  or  for  stow- 
isiff  the  anchor^provisionB  or  cargo,  in  the 
ship's  hokL  The  gtmnar'a  kandipike  is 
riiorterthan  the  fcmner,  and  armed  with 
two  claws  for  manaong  the  artillery. 

Hanoino.    (See  i/eof^  Puniahment  of.) 

Hano-tcheou  ;  a  city  in  China,  of  the 
first  rank,  capital  of  Tche-kiang ;  600 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Peking ;  Ion.  119^46' 
£.;  lat  90^  Sa  N.  It  isone  of  the  inchest 
and  largest  cities  of  the  empire,  called  by 
the  Chinese  the  terrtstrial  paradise,  and 
said  to  contain  1,000,000  (sou Is;  situated 
between  the  basin  of  the  grand  canal  and 
the  river  Taen-tanff,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  distance  of  Bttle  more  than  60  miles 
to  the  eastward.  The  tide,  when  full,  in- 
creases die  vridth  of  this  river  to  about  four 
rafles,  oppofflte  to  the  city.  It  has  nothing 
inand  in  its  appearance  except  its  walls. 
The  houses  are  low ;  none  exceed  two  sto- 
ries ;  the  streets  are  narrow ;  they  are 
paved  with  large,  smooth  flags  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  small  flat  stones  on  each 
ade.  The  chief  streets  consist  entirely  of 
diops  and  warehouses,  many  not  inferior 
to  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. A  brisk  and  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  in  silks,  and  not  a  little  in 
fuis  and  English  broadcloths.  The  coun- 
try around  produces  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent nlk ;  and  the  people  of  the  nlace  say 
that  60,000  persons  are  employed  in  niis- 
iiiffit  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  YTlingsB. 

HijfMER,  su-  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1676, 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  his  tide  and 
the  femily  estate  of  Hanmer.  In  1713,  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. This  distinguished  office  he  filled 
during  the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  he 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  business, 
and  occupied  himself  in  elegant  litera- 


ture ;  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a 
corrected  and  illustrated  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramatic  works,  in  six  quarto  vol- 
umes.   He  died  in  1746. 

Haitnibajl,  or  Annibal  ;  son  of  Hamil- 
carBarcas;bomB.C.247.  At  the  age  of 
9  years,  his  father,  whom  he  was  eager  to 
accompany  in  the  war  against  Spain,  made 
him  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  hatred  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  a  witness  of  his 
fiither's  achievements  in  Spun  ;  but  Ha- 
milcar  having  fallen  in  battle,  in  Lusitania, 
nine  years  afterwards,  and  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal  having  be^  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Hannibal  returned  home.  At 
the  age  of  23,  he  returned  to  the  army,  at 
the  request  of  Hasdrubal  The  soidien 
perceived  in  him  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar, 
whom  they  had  so  highly  esteemed ;  and, 
in  three  campaigns,  his  talents  and  his 
courage  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  ar- 
my, on  the  murder  of^  Hasdrubal,  in  931, 
conferred  on  him  the  chief  command  bj 
acclamation.  Faithful  to  his  eariy  vow, 
the  young  general  of  36  yean  soon  mani- 
fested his  determinalion  to  violate  the  trea- 
ties with  Rome,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  offer.  This  object  was  effected  by 
the  capture  of  Saguntum,  which  he  took, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate, aflcr  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
Romans,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  this  city, 
sent  ambassadora  to  Carthage  to  demand 
that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up.  The 
demand  being  refused,  they  declared  war 
Hannibal  rai^  a  powerfbl  fiHce,  and  con- 
ceived the  bold  desijm  of  attnr'kiny  the 
Romans  in  Itahr.  After  providing  far  the 
security  of  Africa,  and  having  left  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  with  an  army  in  Spain, 
he  began  his  mareh  with  90,000  fbot-eol- 
dierB,  40  elephants  and  13,000  horsemen, 
traversed  Gaul  in  the  depth  of  winter  widi 
incredible  rapidity,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  In  nine  days,  he  crossed  the 
summit  ofthelitde  St  Bernard.  At  least 
this  is  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  the  careful 
invesd^ons  of  general  Melville ;  but, 
according  to  Reichard,  he  crossed  the 
Genevre.  Of  the  troops  with  which  he 
had  set  out,  however,  he  had  now  only 
30,000  foot-soldiere  and  6000  horse  re- 
maining; and  these  were  litde  more  than 
skeletons.  But  his  courage  remained  unsha- 
ken, and  his  only  altemadve  was  victory  or 
death.  The  capture  of  Turin  secured 
htm  a  sui^ly  of  provisions,  and  encour- 
a^d  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  join 
him.  These  auxiliaries  would  have  been 
still  more  numerous,  had  not  Publius 
Sdpio  approached,  by  forced  marehes.  a^ 
the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  which  had 
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knded  at  Pisa.  On  the  banks  of  the  "H- 
cinus  the  annies  engaged,  and  a  charge  of 
the  Nnmidian  liorse  left  Hannibal  master 
of  the  field.  Scipio  avoided  a  second  bat- 
Ue,  and  retreated  beyond  the  Trebia,  leav- 
ing the  stronff  town  of  Clastidiuni  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  Meanwhile  Seuiprouius 
arrived  with  a  second  army,  which  held  the 
Carthaginian  leader  in  check  for  a  while ; 
but  Hannibal  soon  provoked  his  impetuous 
adversaty  to  an  engaffemeut,  disposed  an 
ambuscade  near  the  Trebia,  and  surround- 
ed and  destroyed  the  Roman  forces.  The 
Romans  lost  their  camp  and  26,000  men. 
Hannibal  now  retired  to  winter  quarters 
among  his  allies,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at 
the  openmg  of  the  next  campaign,  he 
found  two  new  armies  awaiting  his  ap- 
proach in  the  passes  of  the  Apenmiies. 
lie  determined  to  engage  them  separately, 
and  destroy  Flaminius  before  the  arrival 
of  his  colleague.  He  deceived  him,  there- 
fore, by  feigned  marches,  crossed  the 
Apennines,  and  traversed  the  Clusian 
marsh.  For  four  days  and  iiights  the  Car- 
thaginians were  marching  tlu*ough  w^tcr. 
Even  Hannibal,  who  had  mounted  the 
only  remaining  elephant,  saved  himself 
with  difiicult}%  and  lost  mi  eye  in  conse- 
quence of  an  infiammatiou.  He  had 
scarcely  regained  firm  footing,  when  he 
employed  every  means  to  compel  Flamini- 
us to  a  batde.  He  wasted  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  feigned  a 
march  to  Rome ;  but  suddenly  fonned  an 
ambush  in  a  narrow  pass,  siurounded  by 
almost  inaccessible  rocks.  Flaminius,  who 
inconsiderately  followed  him,  was  imme- 
diately attacked  ;  a  bloody  engagement 
took  place  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  in 
which  Roman  valor  was  overcome  by  arti- 
fice and  superior  skilL  Assailed  on  every 
side,  the  Roman  legions  were  cut  in  pieces 
without  beinff  able  to  display  their  col- 
umns. Enricned  with  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered,  Hannibal  now  armed  his  sol- 
diers in  the  Roman  manner,  and  marched 
into  Apulia,  spreading  terror  wherever  he 
approached.  Rome,  in  consternation,  in- 
trusted her  safety  to  Fabius  Maximus,  the 
dictator,  who  determined  to  exhaust  by 
delay  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians. 
He  attacked  Hannibal  with  his  own  weap- 
ons, and  hung  upon  him  every  where 
without  attempting  to  overtake  him,  con- 
vinced that  the  Carthaginians  could  not 
long  hold  a  desolated  territory.  These 
were  led  by  their  general  into  the  plauis  of 
Capua,  with  the  design  of  separating  the 
terrified  cities  fix)m  their  alliance  witii  the 
Romans,  and  drawing  down  Fabius  fit>m 
the  mountains.    But  he  suddenly  found 


himself  in  the  same  toUs  in  which  F]a> 
minius  had  perished.  Shut  up  between 
the  rocks  of  FormisB,  the  sands  of  Lecster- 
num,  and  impassable  marshes,  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  safety  to  a  strataigem.  Hav- 
ing collected  a  thousand  oxen,  and  fastened 
burning  torches  to  their  horns,  he  drove 
tlie  flmous  animals  at  midnight  into  the 
defiles  which  were  guarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Panic-struck  at  the  terrible  sight, 
tiiey  abandoned  the  heights,  and  Haimilial 
forced  his  way  through  their  ranks.  The 
Romans,  dissatisfied  with  the  delay  of  Fa- 
bius, now  made  Minutius  Felix,  master  of 
the  horse,  liis  colleague  in  the  dictatorBhip. 
Eager  for  combat,  he  fell  into  an  ambush 
at  Gerunimn,  and  would  have  perislied, 
but  for  the  aid  of  Fabius.  Ailer  this 
cam|)aign,  the  other  Roman  ffenerals 
seemed  unwilling  to  trust  any  tiling  to 
chance,  and  imitated  the  delay  of  Fabius. 
Hannibal  saw  wi\h  grief  his  army  slowly 
wasting  a^way,  when  the  new  consul,  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  an  inexperienced  and  pre- 
sumptuous man,  took  the  command  of  the 
legions.  Hannibal  had  occupied  Cannae 
(q.  v.),  and  reduced  the  Romans  to  the 
necessity-  of  risking  an  engagement  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  presence. 
Paulus  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Varroj 
wished  to  put  off  tiie  battle,  on  account  of 
the  disadvantageous  position  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  Varro  chose  the  day  of  his  com- 
mand, gave  the  signal  fi>r  the  attack,  and 
the  Roman  army  was  destroyed.  Hanni- 
bal now  marched  to  Capua,  which  imme- 
diately opened  its  gates.  Although  tlie 
soldiers  were  enervated  by  a  residence  in 
this  luxurious  city,  no  Roman  genera], 
after  the  battie  of  Cannae,  ventured  to 
show  himself  in  the  plain.  Hannibal, 
however,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
prosecute  his  successes.  His  army  was 
enfeebled ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  splen- 
did success  and  the  influence  of  his  party 
in  Cartilage,  his  enemies  had  gamed  such 
an  ascendency,  that  his  brother  Hasdrubal 
with  difiiculty  procured  him  a  smaU  rein- 
forcement of  it^OOO  foot  and  2500  horse, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  by  the 
way  of  Spain,  mnnibal  was  therefore 
compelled  to  assume  the  defensive.  Capua 
was  mvested  by  two  consular  armies,  and 
was  on  tiie  point  of  surrendering.  Han- 
nibal hoped  to  save  it  by  a  bold  mversion. 
He  marched  to  Rome,  and  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  capitol,  B.  C.  211 ;  but  tiie 
Romans  were  not  thus  to  be  discouraged  ; 
Capua  fell.  This  success  gave  tiie  Ro- 
mans a  decided  superiorit}',  and  nearly  rJl 
the  people  of  Italy  declared  in  their  fiivor. 
Held  in  check  by  the  consul,  Claudius 
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ffero,  Hannibal  could  not  effod  a  union 
witfi  his  brother,  who,  after  having  paaaed 
the  Apenninea,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  ^oro,  u>  ^^-  Haadnibal  himaelf 
feU,  and  his  bloody  head  waa  thrown  into 
the  camp  of  Hannibal.  The  latter  then 
retired  to  Brattium,  where,  auirounded 
with  difficultiea,  he  yet  maintained  the 
contest  with  inferior  loroea  against  victo- 
rious armies.  But  Scipio  now  carried  the 
war  into  Africa,  and  made  Carthage  trem- 
ble ;  and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend 
his  country.  ^  Not  Rome,  but  the  senate 
of  Carthage  has  conquered  Hannibal,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  deepest  anguish,  when 
he  read  the  orders  recalling  him  from 
Italy.  He  embariced  his  troops,  put  to 
death  the  Italian  allies  who  refused  to  ac- 
companv  him,  and,  in  205,  left  the  countiy 
which,  tor  16  years,  he  had  held  in  spite  of 
afl  the  efforts  of  Rome.  He  landed  at 
Leplis,  gained  over  a  part  of  the  Numidi- 
ans,  and  encamped  at  Adrumetum.  Scipio 
took  several  cities,  and  reduced  the  inhah- 
hanti  to  slaveiy.  Pressed  by  his  country- 
men to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
Hannibal  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  en- 
camped at  Zama,  five  days'  journey  fit)m 
Caitnage.  The  two  ffenerals  had  an  in- 
terview, and  HaEmibalproposed  tenns  of 
peace ;  but  in  vain.  Hanmbal  was  defeat- 
ed ;  20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  upon 
the  field,  and  as  many  more  taken  prisf  n- 
en.  Hannibal  fled  to  Adrumetum,  ralhed 
the  fiigitives,  and,  in  a  few  da^  collected 
a  new  aimy  capable  of  checkmg  the  con- 
cnieror^s  progreaa.  He  then  hutene<Cto 
Caithage,  and  declared  to  the  senate  that 
there  was  no  safeQr  but  in  peace ;  and  per- 
suaded that  body  to  acceae  to  the  terms 
oflfered.  llius  ended  the  bloody  contest 
of  18  years ;  doubly  fatal  to  Carthage, 
winch  was  at  once  stripped  of  her  former 
conquests,  and  of  all  hope  of  new  ones,  by 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  Hannibal,  neverdie- 
leas,  still  retained  his  credit,  and  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  in  the 
interior  of  Afiica.  But  the  partisans  of 
.  Hanno,  his  bitterest  enemy,  continued  to 
persecute  him,  and  accused  him  to  the 
Romans  of  maintaining  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
with  the  desini  of  lighting  anew  the  flames 
of  war.  Amoassaaors  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up.  He  saved  himself^  how- 
ever, by  fileeinff  to  Cerdna,  and  tiience  to 
lyre,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honors.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Elphcsus,  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  en- 
gaged him  io  declare  war  asainst  the  Ro- 
mans, and  persuaded  him  mat  Italy  must 
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be  made  the  theatre  (faction.  Antiocfaas 
apiMoved  his  plana ;  but  when  Hannibal 
woposed  an  ailianoe  with  that  prince  to 
his  own  countiy,  his  enemies  prevailed 
in  the  senate,  and  the  whole  design  was 
fhistrated.  He  was  indeed  uipointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Syrian  neet,  and  at* 
tacked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  of 
Rome  ;  but,  owing  to  the  treacheiy  of  one 
of  his  officers,  he  veas  forced  to  retreat 
Antiochus  himuBelf  was  led  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes  and  errors  to  conclude  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  Hannibal  was  again  oblig- 
ed to  flee,  to  escape  being  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
Pnisias,king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  Romans.  He  was  the  soul  of  a  power> 
ful  league  formed  between  Pruaas,  and 
several  neighboring  princes,  against  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Peigamus,  an  all^  of  Rome, 
took  the  command  of  the  mihtaiy  forceu 
and  gained  several  victories  by  land  ana 
sea.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages 
Asia  trembled  at  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and 
Prusias,  to  whom  the  aenate  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  the  person  of 
Hannibal,  was  on  the  point  or  comply- 
ing vrith  the  requisition.  But  the  hero 
prevented  the  disgrace  by  swallowing 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  in 
his  ring.  He  died  B.  C.  183,  aged  64 
years.  In  the  wotk  HanaSbd^s  Hunug 
iiber  die  Mten  (Hannibal^  March  over  the 
Alps),  by  C.  L.  E.  Zander  (Hamb.,  1823, 
4to.),  all  the  previous  investigations  con- 
cerning Hannibal's  route  are  cmleded';  tiM 
author  foUows  Deluc. 

Hanno  ;  a  Carthaginian  genend,  who 
made  a  voya^  on  me  western  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  he  has  left  the  descrq>- 
tion.  The  puipose  of  this  voyage  was  to 
make  discovenes  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, and  to  settle  colonies,  of  ndiich  he 
established  six  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
whence  he  continued  his  voyages  of  dis- 
coveiy.  From  his  description,  he  probably 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Cruinea ; 
for  his  accountB  of  the  people  he  de- 
scribes, are  applicable  to  the  Negroes  of 
that  countiy,  and  the  two  large  sbeams 
containing  crocodiles  and  hippopotamus- 
es conneqpond  to  the  rivers  Sen^(al  and 
Gambia.  Hanno  lived,  probably,  550  B.C., 
and  deserves  a  distinguished  place  amongst 
the  ancient  navigatcm.  The  Ptr^phu  of 
Hanno  is  die  Grecian  translation  of  the 
relation  of  his  vovage.  An  English  transla^ 
tion  of  it  by  Falconer  appemd  in  1797 
(8vo.) — ^Two  Carthaginian  genefals,  of 
the  name  of  Hanno,  commanded  in  Sicily, 
successively,  during  the  first  Punic  war.— 
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Another  Hanno  \fbs  one  of  the  com- 
mandere  under  Huuiibiil  in  Italy,  and  was 
distinguiahed  by  several  fortunate  enter- 
prises. 

Haitover  ;  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  erected  in  1814,  consisting  of 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  the  principality  of 
LuDebuig,  and  of  several  other  countries. 
It  does  not  fbnn  a  consolidated  whole, 
several  portions  of  it  being  detached  from 
the  mam  bodv.  Area,  14,800  square 
miles.  The  inhabitonts,  in  1829,  amount- 
ed to  1,582,574,  of  whom  1,253,574  are 
Lutherans,  200,000  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Calvinists,  Jews  and  Menonites.  Its  fig- 
ure somewhat  resembles  an  oblong  square, 
having  the  Elbe  along  its  north-east  dde, 
the  German  ocean  on  the  north-west, 
Dutch  Friesland,  with  Prussian  Westpha- 
lia, on  the  south-west,  and  Saxony  on  the 
south-east.  It  lies  between  6P  5V  and  11'^ 
51'  of  E.  Ion.,  and  5P  18^  and  53^  54'  of 
N.  lat  In  1815,  it  was  divided  into  the 
11  following  provinces :  Calenbeig,  G6t- 
tiiu^n,  Luneburff,  Hoya  and  DiephohZy 
HildeGiieim,  Osnwriick,  Veiden,  the  duchy 
of  Bremen  fwhich  is  distinct  from  the 
town),  Bentheim,  East  Friesland,  and 
Lin^  (with  part  of  the  lordships  of 
Rhema  and  Meppen).  These  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  107  baitiwics.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Hartz,  and  other  ele- 
vated tracts  in  the  south,  the  territory  of 
Hanover  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
with  gentle  undulations,  but  hardly  any 
thin^  that  can  be  called  a  mountain.  In 
the  south,  the  valleys  are  fertile.  In  the 
north  are  manv  barren  heaths  and  moors. 
The  most  productive  tracts  are  those  along 
the  banks  of  die  rivers,  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  a  marshy  state.  The 
mountain  tract  of  the  Hartz  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  which  are  particularly 
valuable  in  this,  quarter,  as  they  afford 
fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  mines,  ^vith 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  which 
are  still  more  valuable  than  its  forests. 
Those  of  silver  were  discovered  as  eariy 
as  the  vear  968,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  opened  in  Europe.  Iron, 
coppcfr  and  lead  are  wrought  here  to  a 
.great  extent ;  also  zinc  and  sulphiu-,  with 
green,  blue  and  white  vitriol  The  iron 
mines  are  the  most  productive ;  and  their 
annual  tenth  yields  a  revenue  of  about 
£1 15,000  sterling.  The  rivers  of  Hanover 
are  the  Elbe  (joined  by  the  Jeetzel  the 
Ilmenau,  the  Oste,  the  Weser  (wliicn  re- 
ceives the  Leine),  the  Ocker,  the  Innerste, 
the  Ruhme,  and  the  Embs  (joined  by  the 
Stunte  and  Haze).  The  chief  lakes  are  those 
of  Stemhude  and  Dununer.    The  Hartz, 


being  a  moimtain  tract,  is,  like  other 
mining  districts,  deficient  in  com.  The 
duchy  of  Luneburg  contains  hnmense 
heaths,  called,  on  account  of  their  barren- 
ness, the  Arabia  of  Crermam/.  These  are 
turned  to  account  as  sheep-walks,  and, 
in  some  degree,  as  affording  nourish^ 
ment  to  bees.  The  corn  cultivated  is  a 
mixture  of  wheat,  bariey  and  oats,  but 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  rye  and 
buck-wheat;  peas  and  beans  are  very 
generally  raised;  but  agriculture  is,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.  Thread  and  linen  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  in  various  parts.  The 
other  manu&ctures  of  the  kingdom  are 
coarse  woollens,  paper,  leather  and  glass, 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  places,  but  on 
a  small  scale  in  each.  The  only  town 
which  has  a  maritime  trade  of  conse- 
quence is  Embden.  Four  fairs  are  held 
annually  at  Hanover,  and  two  at  Osna- 
br&ck.  The  goods  imported  firom  abroad 
are  Elnglish  manufactures  and  colonial 
produce ;  linen  from  Friesland  and  Prus- 
sia; broadcloth,  silk  and  jewelry  from 
France.  The  chief  exports  are  coarse 
linen,  iron  and  copper  fit)m  the  Hartz, 
timber  cut  into  planks,  with  horses  and 
black  catde  fiiom  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Hanover  has  one  university', 
37  gymnana  and  Latin  schools,  3561  com- 
mon schools  in  toi^ns  and  villages,  four 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  school- 
masters, six  schools  for  midwives,  &;c. 
Public  debt,  30,000,000  ffuilders ;  revenue 
of  1829,  3,202,324  guilders ;  expenditure, 
3,127,692 ;  standinff  army,  12,940 ;  contiii 
gent  to  the  army  of  the  Germanic  confbd 
eracy,  13,054.  Dec.  7,  1819,  the  prince 
regent  of  England  gave  Hanover  a  con- 
stitution, if  we  may  designate  by  this 
name  the  charter,  which  expressly  says, 
that  no  untried  principles  shall  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  that,  in  the  main,  the  chambers 
shall  exercise  the  same  privileffra  as  the 
former  provincial  deputies.  The  pro- 
\iucial  estates  were  not  abolished,  and  tlie 
regent  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
change  and  modify  the  charter,  wmch  is 
founded  on  old  aristocratic  principles. 
The  Hanoverian  nobility  is  noted  as  the 
most  arrogant  in  Germany,  and  the  least 
advanced  m  modem  Uberal  ideas.  There 
are  two  chambers,  neither  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  general  rep- 
resentation. (See  European  VonaHtutionSy 
Leipnc,  1820, 3d  vol.,  p.  345.)  Their  first 
session  was  opened  Dec.  28, 1819,  and  the 
duke  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  reffent, 
in  his  speech,  reminded  the  two'chaniDers 
that  they  were  divided  only  to  investigate 
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the  affiun  of  the  country  more  thoroughly, 
and  not  to  have  different  principles  of  de- 
libemtion.  Publicity  of  debate,  of  course, 
was  not  adnuasible.  The  privileges  of 
these  chunberB  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  liberty  of  discussinff  matters 
which  government  lays  before  them.  By 
the  edict  of  Oct  12, 1822,  the  government 
received  a  new  orsuiization,  and  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  seven  districts. 
At  the  head  is  a  ministry  at  Hanover, 
which  makes  reports  to  the  king  in  Eng- 
land, and  receives  orders  in  regard  to 
affidrs  of  importance.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still 
exist,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  judicial 
and  executive  authority  is  still  united,  as 
was  formeriy  the  case  almost  every  where. 
At  Zell,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  appeal. 
Ernest  Augustus,  of  the  Bninswick-Lune- 
bonr  line,  was  made  the  first  elector,  in 
1692.  His  son,  Georse  Lewis,  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  His 
successors  have  been  sovereigns,  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  In  the  time 
of  the  continental  wars,  Hanover  under- 
went many  changes ;  was  once  in  posses- 
sion of  Prussia;  afterwards  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  kinsdom  of  Westphalia, 
and,  by  the  treaty  or  Paris,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  The  duke  of 
Cambridge,  brother  to  William  IV,  is 
governor-general  of  Hanover. 

Hah  OVER ;  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  on  tne 
Leine,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 
It  is  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  half  moon,  and  is 
separated,  by  the  river,  into  two  perts, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Town.  These 
were  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches;  but,  in  1780,  part  of  the  ramparts 
were  leveUed,  and  hud  out  into  streets, 
and  the  rest  formed  into  an  esplanade, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
Leibnitz.  Hanover  belonged  to  the  Han- 
aeatic  league,  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
town  has  an  antiquated  aspect  This  is 
particulariy  the  case  in  what  is  called  the 
Old  Town.  The  New  Town,  winch  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  buUt  in  a 
much  better  style  than  the  Old.  The 
public  binldings  are  the  elector's  palace, 
and thepuUic  hbraiy,  founded  by  Leib- 
nitz, nrfie  charitable  institutions  are  an 
orphan  house,  two  hospitals,  and  two 
poor-houses.  For  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  female 
school  of  industry,  and  several  elementarv 
schools.  The  Ueorgianum  is  a  school, 
erected  in  1796,  for  the  education  of  40 
sons  of  Hanoverian  nobles.  Hermhau- 
aen   and  Montbrillant  are  country  man- 


sions of  the  royai  ftmiiy,  at  some  dis- 
tance firom  the  town.  The  inhabitanlB  of 
Hanover  derive  their  chief  support  fiom 
the  presence  of  die  court,  and  me  gentry 
of  landed  property.  They  have,  however, 
some  manuftctures  on  a  small  scale,  such 
as  gold  and  silver  lace,  the  printing  of 
cotton  and  linen,  the  preparation  of  cich- 
017  for  cofifee,  brewinfcmaking  of  vine- 
gar, &c.  Population,  27,500 ;  154  miles 
W.  Berlin;  Ion.  ^ iSf  5V^  E.;  kt  52^ 
22^  25"  N. 

Hanover  ;  a  post-township,  in  Graflon 
county,  New  Hampshire,  53  miles  N.  W. 
of  Concord,  102  from  Portsmouth,  and 
114  from  Boston;  lat  43^42'  N.  The 
population,  m  1820,  was  2222.  Dart- 
mouth coUege  is  situated  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  township,  about  half  a  mile  E. 
of  the  river,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  where 
there  is  a  village  of  about  70  housea  It 
was  founded  liy  doctor  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
and  chartered  by  royal  fnnL  in  1769. 
The  funds,  which  were  oncinally  created 
by  chariud)le  individuals,  have  been  in- 
creased by  grants  from  die  legislatures 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
afibrd,  at  present,  an  annual  income  of 
about  $1600.  The  college  library  con- 
tains about  4000  volumes;  the  medical 
library  about  500 ;  and  two  libraries,  be- 
longing to  coUege  societies,  about  4000 
eacn ;  makinr,  in  all,  upwards  of  12,000 
volumes.  The  college  has  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  chemical  f^>parBtus,  an  anatom- 
ical museum,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals. 
The  executive  government  is  intrusted  to  a 
president,  eight  professors,  and  two  tu- 
tors. The  number  of  under-graduates,  hi 
1830,  was  137,  and  medical  students,  103. 
There  is  a  grammar-school  connected 
with  the  college,  which  has  about  50  stu- 
dents. 

Hansa,  or  Hanseatic  League.  In 
the  middle  of  the  13th  oentuiy,  the  sea 
and  land  swarmed  with  pirates  and  rob- 
bers. The  German  trade,  during  this 
reign  of  violence,  became  exposed  to  va- 
rious accidents,  when  the  merchants  lost 
the  right  of  travelling  with  armed  attend- 
ants, and  the  convoy  afforded  by  soveni- 
ment  degenerated  into  a  means  of^extort- 
ing  a  tax  without  yielding  any  protection. 
Hamburg  and  Lobeck,  which,  with  Bre- 
men, had  become  important,  since  the 
time  of  the  Othos,  found  a  powerful  com- 
mon enemy  in  the  Danish  king  Walde- 
mar,  whom  they  opposed  with  great  vigor. 
This  circufnstanee,  the  insecurity  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  becom- 
ing constantiy  more  infested  with  pirates, 
and  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  roads. 
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gave  rise  to  a  coQfeatioii,  in  1U39,  be- 
tween Hambufg,  the  free  city  of  Dutmanh, 
and  Hadeln,  and,  in  1341,  to  a  confede- 
mcf  between  Hambuiig  and  Lfibeck,  in 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  defend 
each  other  against  all  violence,  and  par- 
ticulariy  against  the  attacks  of  the  noolea 
The  confederacy  was  joined,  in  1247,  by 
Bnmswick,  which  served  as  a  depot  to  the 
two  first  named  towns;  for  while  Italy 
was  in  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  Le- 
vant and  India,  a  commercial  route  had 
been  formed  through  Germany,  by  the 
way  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franco- 
nia,  to  the  east  of  the  Hartz,  and  throucfa 
Brunswick  to  Hambuig,  aMiough,  at  the 
same  time,  some  goods  were  earned  down 
die  Rhine.  Thus  Brunswick  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  allied  towns,  which 
were  soon  joined  by  numerous  others. 
This  union  was  called,  bv  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  Hanta,  which,  m  the  old  Teu- 
tonic dialect,  ngnifies  a  league  for  mutual 
defence.  In  a  ^ort  time,  the  membere 
became  so  numerous  that,  in  126Q,  a  diet 
was  held  at  Likbeck,  the  chief  city  of  the 
league.  Regular  meetings  of  the  con- 
federacy now  took  place  there  eveiy  three 
years,  about  Whitsuntide,  and  the  general 
archives  of  the  league  were  kept  there. 
The  number  of  the  Hanse  towns  varied. 
The  laigest  number  was  85,  as  follows : 
Ancbm,  Andemach,  Ascheraleben,  Ber- 
lin, Bttgen  in  Norway,  Bielefeld,  Bols- 
wnrt  in  Friesland,  Bruideoburg,  Brauns- 
beig,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Buxtehude  in 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  Campen  in  Overys- 
sel,  Dantzic,  Demmin  in  Pomerania,  u^ 
venter,  Dorpat,  Dortmund,  Duisbuig,  Ein- 
beck  in  theHaitz,  Elbing,  Elburg  in  Guel- 
deriand,  Emmerich  in  Cleves,  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  G<^ow  in  Pomerania,  Gos- 
lar,  €r6ttingeD,  Greifewald,  Gr5ningen, 
HaDe  in  Saxony,  Halberstadt,  Hamburg, 
Hameln,  Hamm  in  Westphalia,  Hanover, 
Harderwyck  in  Guelderland,  Helmstadt, 
Hervorden  in  Westphalia,  Hildesheim, 
Kiel,  Coesfeld  in  Monster,  Colben,  Co- 
logne on  the  Rhine,  K6nigBberg  in  Prussia, 
Cracow  in  Poland,  Cuhn  in  Prussia,  Lem- 
go  in  Westphalia,  Lizheim  in  Lorraine, 
on  the  bordera  of  Alsaoe,  Liibeck,  Lfine- 
borg,  Maffdeburg,  Minden  in  Hanover, 
Mfinster,  Nimeguen  in  Guelderiand,Noid- 
heim,  Osnabrfick,  Osterbuig  in  the  Alt- 
maric,  PadeiiiorD,  Quedlinburg,  Revel,  Ri- 
fla,  Rostock,  Rfigenwalde,  Rfiremond  in 
uuelderiand,  Salzwedel,  Seehausen  in  the 
maik  of  Brandenburg,  Soest  in  Westpha- 
lia, Stade  in  Bremen,  Stargard,  Staveren  in 
Friesland,  Stendal,  Stettin,  Stoipe,  Stral- 
sund,  Thorn,  Venkw  in  Guelderland,  Veh- 


zen  in  Lfinebiug,  Urnia  in  Westphalia, 
Wariienr  in  Sweden,  W^ffoen  in  the  Ak- 
nuufk,  Wesel,  Wisby  in  Gothland,  Wis- 
mar,  Zfitphen,  Zwoll  in  Guelderland. 
These  towns  were  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces, each  having  a  chief  town.  To  the 
first  belonged  the  Wendish  or  Vandalic 
towns ;  chief  city,  Lfibeck:  to  the  second, 
die  towns  of  Cleves,  the  Mark  and  West- 
phalia, and  the  four  towns  in  Guelderland, 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  government 
of  Burgundy;  chief  city,  Cologne  :  to  the 
third  belonged  the  Saxon  and  Branden- 
buiv  towns;  chief  city,  Brunswick:  and 
to  the  fourth,  the  Prussian  and  Livonian 
towns;  chief  city,  Dantzic.  At  another 
period,  the  whole  was  divided  into  three 
provincesw  At  the  same  time,  four  great 
mctories  or  depots  were  established  in 
foreign  countries :  at  London,  in  1250 ;  at 
Bruges,  in  1252;  at  Novgorod,  in  1272; 
and  at  Bergen,  in  1278.  Charters  fiK>m 
kings  and  princes  gave  finnness  to  die 
whole ;  and,  in  1964,  an  act  of  donfede- 
racv  was  drawn  up  at  Cologne.  In  the 
14tn  century,  the  league  every  where 
attained  a  high  political  importance,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  developement  of  that 
commercial  policy  which  has  eince  be- 
come intimately  connected  with  all  politi- 
cal relations,  but  of  which  the  sovereigns 
of  that  time  had  little  idea.  The  object  of 
the  league  was  now  more  fully  declared ; 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
from  pillage;  to  guard  and  extend  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  citiea, 
and,  as  fer  as  practicable,  to  monopolize  it ; 
to  manage  the  administration  of  justice 
within  the  limits  of  the  confederacy;  to 
prevent  injustice  bv  public  assembyes, 
diets,  and  courts  or  arbitration;  and  to 
maintain  the  lifi^ts  and  immunities  re- 
ceived fiHHn  princes,  aild,  if  posnble,  to 
increase  and  extend  them.  Among  the 
intenial  regulations  were,  the  obligationa 
incurred,  on  being  received  into  the  con^ 
federacy,  to  fiunish  soMieis  and  vessds, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  money  as  a  substitute, 
and  to  pay  the  duties  and  amercements. 
The  league  exercised  a  judicial  power. 


>reign 

fiictories  were  subjected  to  an  almost  mo- 
nastic discipline,  which  even  required  tbe 
celibacy  of  fectors,  maaiera  and  membera 
of  the  guilds.  The  laws  prescribed  to  the 
scents  of  the  English  fur  companies,  in 
North  America,  and  the  North- west  and 
Hudson's  bav  companies,  resemble,  in 
many  particulais,  those  of  the  Hanseatic 
fectories.  By  a  uniform  adherence  to  their 
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great  object,  and  by  the  maintenaiice  of 
good  order,  the  Hanaeatic  cities  obtained 
a  great  importance,  although  the  confed- 
eracy was  never  formally  acknowledged 
by  the  empire ;  and  kings  and  princes 
were,  in  reality,  more  dependent  on  the 
league  than  it  was  on  them.  The  Hanse 
towns  in  England  were  exempted  from 
duties  on  exports,  and  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  from  those  on  imports — 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  no  sub- 
jeclB  of  those  countries.  The  extennve 
carrying  trade  of  the  Hanseatic  confed- 
emcy  was  a  great  source  of  wealth ;  and, 
at  length,  there  was  no  mart  in  Europe 
which  was  not  gradually  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence;  and,  by  the 
greatness  of  its  wealth  and  the  might  of  its 
anns,  it  became  the  mistress  of  crowns, 
and  lands  and  seas.  It  conquered  Eric 
and  Hakon,  kings  of  Norwav,  and  Walde- 
mar  III  of  Denmark.  It  deposed  a  king 
of  Sweden,  and  save  his  crown  to  Albert, 
duke  of  Mecklenbui^.  In  1428,  it  equip- 
ped a  fleet  of248  ship6,with  12,000  soldiers, 
against  Copenhagen.  Niederhof^  a  bur- 
gomaster of  Dantzic,  ventured  to  declare 
war  against  Christian,  king  of  Denmark. 
E^land,  Denmaric  and  Flanders  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  league,  for  the 
extension  of  their  conunerce.  It  under- 
took to  provide  for  the  security  of  com- 
merce on  the  Baltic  and  North  seas.  In 
the  country  under  its  immediate  influence, 
it  constructed  canals,  and  introduced  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  Hanse  towns 
was  naturally  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cnpcumstances  which  gave  rise 
to  it;  and  when  those  circumstances 
changed,  the  league  was  destined  to  ML 
When,  therefore,  the  routes  by  land  and 
sea  were  no  longer  insecure ;  when 
princes  learned  the  advantages  of  trade  to 
their  own  states,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  the  formation  of  a  naval  force  of  their 
own,  and  the  encouragement  of  naviga- 
tion ;  when  the  inland  members  of  the 
confederation  perceived  that  the  great 
seaport  towns  had  a  separate  interest  of 
their  own,  and  used  them  principally  to 
promote  their  own  ends ;  when  the  mari- 
time towns  ceased  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  princes  deter- 
mined to  subject  those  of  tiie  interior  to 
their  immediate  control,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  advantages  from  their 
commerce,  to  which  they  were  encour- 
aged especially  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
who  thought  to  improve  the  commerce 
of  his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
vnSf  consequentiy,  disafibcted  to  the  alli- 


ance ;  and  when  the  discovery  of  America 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  trade,— then 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hanseatic  league 
was  evidendy  approaching.  The  last 
diet  was  heki  at  L&beck,  m  1690,  and  the 
confederation  was  dissolved.  But  Ham- 
burg, Lfibeck  and  Bremen  united  anew 
(and,  in  certain  cases,  Dantzic  was  admit- 
ted amonff  them),  though  not  under  tiie 
name  of  Hanseatic  toWns.  In  1S96,  Great 
Britain  concluded  treaties  with  the  Han- 
seatic towns,  regulating  the  trade  on  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity,  the  saine  as  with 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  (See  Bmmn, 
Hcanlnav,  Mbeck,  and  Dree  CiiU$.)  The 
name  of  Hanse  towns  no  longer  exists  in 
the  vocabulary  of  politics.  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  L&beck  and  Frankfort  are  styled, 
in  the  Gerwan  confederation,  the  four  free 
cUies, 

HlirsFoLZ.    (SeeJbfe.) 

Hans  Sach^.    (See  Sachs.) 

Hanwat,  Jonas,  a  merchant  and  travel- 
ler, distinguished  for  his  active  benevo- 
lence, was  bom  at  Portsmonth  in  1712. 
At  an  eariy  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant  at  Lisbon,  and,  m  1743^  became 
a  partner  in  an  English  house  at  Peters- 
burg. The  concerns  of  the  parmership 
renderirur  a  journey  to  Perma  desirable,  it 
was  gladly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hanway, 
who  went  to  Astrabad  with  a  carao  of 
English  goods.  In  1753,  he  publi^ed  a 
work  entitied  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea, 
&C.,  with  the  particular  History  <^  the 
neat  Usurper  Nadir  Kouli  (4  vola  4to.). 
In  the  same  year,  he  engaged  in  die  con- 
troversy concerning  the  naturalization  of 
the  Jews,  and  pubCshed  a  Review  of  the 
proposed  Naturalization,  by  a  Merchant;  a 
thiiti  edition  of  which  appeared  the  same 
year.  From  this  time,  Mr.  Hanway  con- 
tinued publishing,  on  a  varie^  of  topicfl^ 
all  relating  to  points  of  pubSc  gooa,  or 
schemes  of  charity  and  utility.  His  fel- 
low citizens  entertained  such  a  sense  of 
his  merits,  that  a  deputation  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  of  London  waited  upon 
lord  Bute,  to  reouest  that  some  public 
mark  of  favor  might  be  conferred  upon  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  service  to 
the  conununity,  at  the  expense  of  1^  pri- 
vate fortune.  He  was,  in  conSiqilRnce, 
made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  which 
post  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and,  on  res- 
ignation, was  allowed  to  retain  the  salary 
for  life.  He  died  in  1786,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

Hapsbueg  (properiy  Hahshwv) ;  a  small 
place  in  the  swiss  canton  of  Aargau^  oai 
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the-  light  baak  of  the  Aar.  The  casile 
wag  built,  ID  the  11th  oenUny,  by  bishop 
Wenier,  on  a  steep,  rocky  situation; 
whence  the  name,  which  was  originally 
HMelMm  (Hawka-Castle).  The  nro- 
prietOTB  of  HapriHiK  became,  at  a  uter 
period,  eounts  of  Hapabui^,  and  grad- 
ually jaoquired  a  mcie  extensive  tsiri- 
toiy.  In  1373;  Rodolpb,  count  of  Haps- 
buig,  was  choisen  empcsor  of  Germany. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  reipning  house 
of  Austria,  which  is  of  the  Ime  of  Haps- 
buig-Lorraine,  From  Rodolph  toChanes 
VI,  the  Austrian  monarchs  were  of  the 
Hapebuig  male  line.  Maria  Theresa,  who 
succeeded  Charies  VI,  married  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  1745^  was 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany.  Their  son, 
the  first  of  the  Hapsbrnig-Lonaine  line, 
Joseph  II,  died  1790.  His  successor,  Leo- 
pold II,  died  179SS.  His  successor,  Francis 
(as  emperor  of  Germany,  II ;  as  emperor 
of  Austria,  I),  is  the  present  sovereign. 
The  castle  of  Hapsbuiig  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  WiUpelsberg. 

HARDBiTBEBa^  Frsderic  von  ;  known  as 
an  author  under  the  name  of  Abtxalw, 
bom  flfoy  3, 1772,  died  March  2S,  180L 
His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his 
education.  In  Jena,  Von  Hardenben 
studied  philosophy,  and  at  Leipac  and 
Wittenberg,  the  taw.  From  thence  he 
went  to  TennstAdt,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  be  practically  instructed  in  ju- 
risprudence. In  December,  1797,  he 
went  to  Freybeig,  where  Julia  yon  Char- 
pentier  won  his  aflbcti<w&  In  1799,  he 
foimed  a  finendship  with  L.  Tieck  and 
the  two  SchlegelsL  He  had  made  himself 
well  acquaints  with  law,  natural  philos- 
ophy, mathematics  and  philosophy,  but 
was  most  eminent  for  his  poetical  talents. 
In  the  woriu  of  Novalifl^  tnere  is  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  imagination,  sensit>iliQr>  r^ 
ligion  and  mysticism.  He  was  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  amiable  of  enthusiasiBi 
Same  of  his  hymns  are  very  beautifuL 
His  novel  Heinneh  von  Clfterdingtn  was 
left  unfinished.  His  Hvmns  to  Night 
have  the  gpmoest  merit  His  woiks  have 
been  pubBsbed  at  Beriin  (1814  and  1816, 
3d  edit). 

HAADBHBKae>  Charies  Augustus  (baron, 
afiermaii  prince  of) ;  Prussian  chancellor 
of  state.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May 
31, 1750,  and,  after  having  completed  his 
studies  in  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen,  entered 
into  the  civil  service  of  his  country  in 
1770.  He  passed  severalyean  in  travel- 
ling througli  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  particukriy  England.  In  1778,  he 
was  made  privy  counsellor;  but  a  misun- 


with  one  of  the  Engfati 
princes  iiufuced  him  to  resigp  his  plaoiB  in 
1789;  and  to  enter  the  service  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  duke  sent  him  to  Berlin^  in 
1786,  with  the  vrill  of  Frederic  II,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  him.  Here  he 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  duke 
sent  him  repeatedly  to  the  same  place.  In 
1790,  he  was  made  minister  of  the  last 
margrave  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Prassia.  When 
the  mararavate  was  incorponuted  with 
Prussia,  Hardenberg  remained  in  his  of- 
fice, and  was  made  Prussian  minister  of 
state,  and,  soon  aftei^  cabinet  minister. 
April  5,  1795,  he  signed  the  peace  be- 
tween the  French  republic  ana  Pruaria, 
on  the  part  of  tlie  latter.  At  the  begin- 
ning or  this  centuiy,  Beriin  became  the 
centre  of  many  negcrtiations  between  the 
noithero  powers.  The  minister  Haug- 
witsE  fiivorad  France,  but  the  influau^  ^ 
Hardenbeig  decided  the  Pmssian  cabinet 
to  take  part  with  England.  Count  Haug- 
witz  therefore  gave  in  his  resignation,  ami 
Hardenberg  succeeded  him,  in  August, 
1804.  The  disastere  which  Pmsaa  soon 
aftersufifered,  in  the  conflict  with  Napo- 
leon, are  well  known.  In  consequence 
of  the  tineaty  of  December  15,  1806, 
which  Haugwitz  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  Prussia  and  France,  Hardenberg 
again  gave  up  his  place  to  that  minister ; 
but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
180iS,  he  once  more  resumed  the  port-folio. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  asked  lor  his 
dismission ;  but,  in  1810,  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia appointed  him  chancellor  of  slate 
(prime  minister),  and  endeavored  to  form 
a  union  with  France ;  but  the  disasten  of 
the  French  armv  In  Russia  changed  his 
policy.  Hardenberg  signed  the  peace  of 
Paris,  and  was  created  prince.  He  went 
to  London  with  the  sovereigns,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  acton  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna*  He  was  subeequenl- 
Iv  the  active  agent  in  all  matten  in  which 
Pnisaia  took  ^art ;  he  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  state ;  vras  present,  in 
1818,  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
in  1819,  at  Carlsbad ;  in  1830,  at  Vienna, 
at  Troppau  and  Verona.  While  on  a 
journey  m  the  nordi  of  Italy,  he  fell  sick 
at  Pavia,  and  died  at  Genoa,  November 
27, 1829L  As  to  his  political  jninciples  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  an  active 
minister  of  the  holy  alliance ;  but,  still, 
he  understood  that  the  time  of  feudalism 
vras  pest,  and  his  abolition  of  feudal  ser- 
vices and  privileges  in  Prussia  will  always 
be  remembered  in  his  fiivor.  He  patron- 
ized the  sciences  munificently,  and  the 
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AundBtioii  of  tfhe  qniwwit^  of  Bonn  m 
iiononble  to  him.  He  lored  power,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  his  admimBtration  had 
many  good  features.  In  the  yeafa  1807 — 
1810,  prince  Hardenbetg  wrote  Memoin 
OB  hia  Time,  from  1801  to  the  Peace  of 
TSfait,  and,  before  hie  death,  gave  the 
noanoacript  to  Sch6tt,  a  counaeUor  of  state. 
The  fcin#,  however,  sealed  it  with  hia 
aims,  ancf  ordered  it  not  to  be  opened  un- 
til 1850.  Haidenbeig  was  twice  manied. 
His  son  by  the  fint  maniage  is  a  count, 
and  in  the  Danish  service. 

Haedicarute,  king  of  England  and 
Denmark,  was  the  sonof  Canute,  lyy  Emma, 
daughter  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy. 
He  succeeded  his  Atfaer  on  the  Danish 
throne  in  1088,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
kid  claim  to  that  of  England,  which  had 
devolved  to  his  elder  and  half-brother, 
Ibrold.  A  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom 
waa,  for  a  while,  hela  in  his  name  by  his 
mother  Emma ;  and,  on  die  death  of  his 
broiher,  be  socoeeded  to  the  whole.  His 
government  was  violent  and  tyrannical; 
he  revived  the  odious  tax  of  Danegeh, 
and  punished,  with  great  severity,  the  in- 
BunnectionB  which  it  occasioned.  The 
death  of  this  despicable  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  intempei^uice  at  the  nuptials  of 
a  Daniflh  nobleman,  broufdit  his  nngn  to 
an  early  termination,  to  me  gfeat  joy  of 
his  8ub|ects^  in  1041. 

HAnnnsBB,  m  physiolo^ ;  the  lesiat- 
anee  oppOaed  by  a  bod^  to  mipreesiori,  or 
to  the  separation  of  its  paiUclea.  This 
property  depends  on  the  force  of  cohe* 
aion,  or  on  that  which  chemists  call  qgk^ 
1^  joined  to  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
tides,  to  their  figure,  and  other  circum- 
stances. A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
flidered  more  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre* 
aents  greater  resytance  to  the  fnction  of 
another  hard  bodv,  such  as  a  steel  file ;  or 
as  it  is  more  amable  of  wearing  or  worit- 
ing  into  such  omer  body,  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  by  dicdon.  Lqndaries  judge 
of  the  hardness  of  fine  stones,  &C.,  fiom 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  worn 
down,  or  polished. 

HAknouiN,  John ;  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  no  less  cekbrated  for  his  intimate 
acqunntance  with  the  claarical  authon  of 
annquity,  than  remaikabfe  for  the  smgu- 
larity  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  au- 
dienticity  of  their  writings.  He  was  bom 
in  1646,  at  Quimper  in  Bretagne,and  died 
at  Paris,  1739.  The  woriL  bv  ft^ich  he  is 
principally  known,  is  his  Vmmiogia  ex 
MmmM€mHauiUrutUutaPr6lu9iod€MM^ 
m»  lfervd£»ft«ii,in  which  he  aui^ona  the 


extmordinaiy  hvpethesiB,  that  almost  all 
the  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Oieek 
and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  are  the 
spurious  productions  of  the  19th  century. 
HJ0  exceptions  to  this  denunciation  are, 
the  worics  of  Cicaro  and  Pliny,  aa  well  as 
of  some  of  those  attributed  to  tfonce  and 
VirgiL  He  contend%  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  two  latter  are  allefforical  wrilen, 
who,  under  die  names  of  Ldage  and  iEne- 
as,  have  represented  the  Chnstian  relig- 
ion and  the  hie  of  its  Ibunder.  This 
treatise  was  condemned  and  proscribed, 
the  author  was  called  upon  mr  a  mibfic 
recantation  of  his  errois,  which  in  net  he 
made ;  but  he  afterwards  repeated  his  of- 
fence in  other  publicadons.  Among  his 
102  works  are,  AUsinu  anHqui  Pa/nmntm 
H  Uihwm  muttraU  (1684);  PBny^  Natu- 
ral Histoiy,  in  usum  Delpnini  (5  vok.,  4to^ 
1685) ;  and  another  in  13  folio  volumes  of 
The  Councils  (1705).  On  this  latter  woric 
he  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor,  but  it  was  suppressed  br  the  parlia- 
ment He  considered  all  the  councili^ 
previous  to  that  of  Trent,  as  imaginary. 
A  selection  fiiom  fttherHardouin's  worki^ 
comprising  most  of  those  which  had  fidlen 
under  the  censure  of  the  Romish  church, 
appeared,  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam.  Hie 
following  epitaph,  which  has  been  eiro- 
neously  ascribed  to  Atterbuiy,  and  to 
ureeident  de  Roee,  was  written  by  Jacob 
Vemet,  of  (ileneva : 

Hie  Jacet  Ii'Miiuiimi  paradoKol*tot. 

Orbit  mbc^ii  partentnm, 

VeneraiMbe  utiquitaiii  oiltor  ei  defmdator, 

Docte  febricit8u.r; 
Sonuia  et  inaudita  commenUi  vigi..iiifl  edidit^ 

Scepticum  pie  egit, 

OedoliUOe  poar, 

Aodaci&Jdvens, 
Deliriis  teaei. 

Hare  (Imt),  The  generic  charactere 
of  this  well  known  animal  are,  four  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  in  the 
lower ;  two  of  the  upper  teeth,  however, 
are  pkced  behind  the  othen^  and  are  of  a 
much  smaller  size ;  the  whole  dental  for- 
mula is,  incisors  |,  canines  9,  molars  f  f 
b28;  the  two  fore  feet  with  five,  and  the 
hinder  with  four,  toes.  These  animals 
are  found  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
world,  living  entirel;^  on  veiretable  food, 
and  all  remaricably  timid.  They  run  by 
a  kind  of  leB{Hng  pace,  and,  in  walkings 
use  their  hind  ftet  as  far  as  the  had. 
Their  tails  are  either  veiy  short  or  ahnost 
wanting.  The  female  goes  with  young 
about  a  month,  generally  modttdng  duee 
to  rix  at  a  litter,  and  this  anottt  four  timea 
a  year.  The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open 
at  biitfL    The  dam  euGUes  tiiam  about 
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90  dajBy  after  which  Aey  leave  her^  and 
urocure  their  own  fbocL  The  European 
liare  (L,  tvmdus)  ia  found  throughout 
Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The 
color  of  this  speciee  is  of  a  tawny  red  od 
the  back  and  sides,  and  white  on  the 
belly.  The  ears,  which  are  veiy  long, 
are  tipped  with  black ;  ^e  eyes  are  very 
large  and  prominent.  The  length  of  this 
anSnal  is  about  two  feet,  and,  when  full 
grown,  it  weighs  six  to  eight  pounds.  It  is  a 
vratchftil,  timid  creature,  always  lean,  and, 
from  the  form  of  its  lega^  runs  swifter  up 
hill  than  on  level  grouiS.  Hares  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  are  veiy  fond  of  the  bark 
of  young  trees ;  their  mvorite  food,  how- 
ever, is  parsley.  Their  flesh  was  forbid- 
den to  be  eaten  among  the  Jevrs  and  the 
aacient  Britons,  whilst  the  Romans,  on  the 
contraiy,  held  it  in  great  esteem.  '*hder 
quadrvpedes  gforia  prima  Upua^ — ^Martial ; 
and  Horace,  who  is  good  authority  as  an 
eincure,  sav%  Every  man  of  taste  must 
prefa*  the  fore  shouMer— '^  F^cundi  lepcfis 
sapUm  udabiiur  armosJ*  The  flesh  is 
now  much  prized  for  its  peculiar  flavor, 
thodgh  it  is  veiy  black,  dry,  and  devoid 
of  fw.  The  voice  of  the  hare  is  never 
beard  but  when  it  is  seized  or  wounded. 
At  such  times,  it  utters  a  sharp,  loud  ciy, 
not  very  unlike  that  of  a  child.  It  has  a 
rem.aiKaUe  instinct  In  escaping  from  its 
eneiuies;  and  manj  instances  of  the  sur- 
prising sagadty  of  these  animals  are  on 
recon^  though  it  appears  that  all  of  them 
do  not  poflsesB  equal  experience  and  cun- 
ning. A  perpetual  war  is  carried  on 
against  them  by  cats,  wolves,  and  birds  of 
prey ;  and  even  man  makes  use  of  eveiy 
artifice  to  entrap  these  defenceless  and 
timid  creatures.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
but  never  attain  such  a  degree  of  attach- 
meol  as  rendere  them  domestic,  always 
avaiBng  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  escape.  Among  the  devices  of  hares 
to  elude  their  pursuers,  the  following  have 
been  observed :  Getting  up  into  a  hollow 
tree,  or  upon  ruined  walls ;  throwing 
themsetves  into  a  river,  and  floating  down 
some  distance;  or  swinuning  out  into  a 
lake,  keeping  only  their  nose  above  the 
surfiice ;  returning  on  their  own  scent,  &c 
The  American  Imre  (L.  Amerieanus'j,  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  rabbU^  is 
found  in  most  {larts  of  North  America. 
The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the 
umier  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  of  an  ash  color  below ;  the 
ears  are  wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped 
with  brown,  and  dark  colored  on  their 
back;  tail,  dark  above,  white  beneath, 
having  the  inferior  surface  turned  up ;  the 


foro  legs  are  shorter  and  the  hinder  longer 
in  pn^rtion  than  those  of  the  European. 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  the 
change  in  the  color  of  the  hair  is  by  no 
means  as  remarkable  as  it  is  farther  north, 
where  it  becomes  white,  or  nearly  so. 
This  species  is  fiom  14  to  18  inches  long 
The  American  hare  generally  keeps  with- 
in its  form  during  me  day,  feeding  early 
in  the  mornincr  or  at  night.  The  flesh  is 
dark  colored^  but  is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food.  It  is  in  its  prime  late  in 
the  autumn  and  in  the  winter.  It  is  not 
hunted  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  but 
is  generally  roused  by  a  dog,  and  shot  or 
caught  by  means  of  snares  or  a  common 
box  trap:  this  latter  is  the  most  usual 
mode.  In  its  gait,  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
European,  leaping  rather  than  running. 
Like  that  animal,  it  breeds  several  times 
during  the  year.  There  are  several  other 
qiecies  of  the  hare  inhabiting  North 
America,  of  which  the  most  remaricable 
is  the  polar  hare  (L.  glacidUa).  This 
occuro  in  vast  numbera  towards  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  continent  It 
is  larger  than  the  common  hare.  The  fur 
is  exceedingly  thick  and  woolly,  of  the 
purest  white  in  the  cold  months,  witli  the 
exception  of  a  mfl  of  long  black  hair  at 
the  tip  of  the  ears.  In  summer,  the  hair 
becomes  of  a  grayish  brown.  [SeeRabbiL] 

Harelip  is  a  single  or  double  fissure 
.of  the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts,  and  is  thus  made 
to  resemble  the  lip  of  the  hare.  .Children 
are  not  unfi«quently  bom  with  this  de- 
formity. The  fissure  is  sometimes  con- 
fined  to  the  lip,  but  more  commonly 
extends  t6  the  gums  and  palate,  which  it 
divides  into  two  parts.  It  produces  great 
difiiculty  in  speech,  and  besides  keeping 
the  mouth  open,  and  thus  suflTering  the 
saliva  to  escape,  it  is  a  dreadfiil  deformity 
in  appearance.  It  is  veiy  common,  but,  for- 
tunately, is  easily  curable,  so  that  it  seldom 
goes  lon^  unremedied,  unless  fit>m  choice 
or  timidity.  The  operations  for  removing 
this  most  unfortunate  deformity,  in  its 
worst  forms,  are  among  the  merits  which 
have  given  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Des- 
sault. 

Harem  (Arabic,  sacrtdy  the  sanctuary) 
is  used,  by  Mussulmans,  to  sirni^  the 
women's  apartments,  which  are  forfcndden 
to  every  man  except  the  husband.  It 
answers,  in  some  measure,  to  the  gyntt- 
cemii  of  the  Greeks.  The  term  sera^ioy 
often  used  by  Europeans  for  hannij  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  send,  i.  e.,  palace. 
The  ladies  are  served  by  fomale  slaves, 
and  guarded  by  black  eunuchs ;  the  head 
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of  the  latter  is  called  IddixMutti,  There 
are  two  kizlar-aj;aSy  one  of  the  old,  the 
other  of  the  new  pdaoe,  each  of  which 
has  its  harem.  The  one  is  occupied  by 
the  women  of  former  sultans,  and  those 
who  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
rejffning  prince;  the  other,  bv  such  as 
still  enjoy  his  &yor.  Doctor  Ckrke,  who 
visited  the  summer  palace  during  the 
absence  of  the  occupants,  has  given  a 
particular  description  of  it  in  his  Travels 
(voL  iii,  pp.  20— o7).  The  women  of  the 
imperial  harem  are  all  slaves,  een^rally 
Circassiaus  or  Georgians ;  for  no  fiiee  bom 
Turiuflh  woman  can  be  introduced  into  it 
as  an  oddhrlicj  or  concubine.  Their  num- 
ber depends  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
sultan,  but  is  very  considerable.  His 
mother,  female  relations  and  grandees,  vie 
with  each  other  in  presenting  him  the 
handsomest  slaves.  Out  of  this  great 
number  he  chooses  seven  wives,  although 
but  lour  are  allowed  by  the  prophet. 
These  are  caUed  cadins,  and  have  splendid 
appointments.  The  one  who  fim  pre- 
sents him  widi  a  male  heir  is  styled  the 
ntUanOy  by  way  of  eminence.  She  must 
then  retire  into  the  eski  serai  (old  palace); 
but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne,  she 
returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  wUana  valide.  She  is  the  oidy 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without 
a  veil;  none  of  the  others,  even  when 
sick,  are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in 
the  presence  of  anv  one  except  the  sultan. 
When  visits  by  the  physician,  their  bed 
is  covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and 
the  pube  felt  through  gauze.  The  li&  of 
the  bdies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent 
in  bathing,  dressinff,  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens, wimeaaing  the  voluptuous  dances 
performed  by  their  slaves,  &;c.  The 
women  of  other  Turits  enioy  the  society 
of  their  friends  at  the  baths  or  each  oth- 
er^ houses,  appear  in  public  accompanied 
by  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and  enjoy  a  de- 
cree of  liberty  which  increases  as  they 
descend  in  rank.  But  those  of  the  sultan 
have  none  of  these  privileges.  When 
transferred  to  the  siunmer  residences  on 
the  Bo^horus,  they  are  removed  at  break 
of  day,  pass  firom  the  garden  to  the  boats 
between  two  screens,  while  the  eunuchs, 
fcNT  a  considerable  distance  round,  warn 
eveiy  one  off,  on  pain  of  death.  Each 
boat*^has  a  cabin  covered  with  cloth,  and 
the  eunuchs  keep  the  boatmen  or  hos- 
tandgis  at  a  distance.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
the  richer  Moslems  who  can  maintain 
harems ;  the  poorer  classes  have  generally 
bat  one  wife. 

Hariot,  or  Heriot,  in  law;   a  due 
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belonging  to  a  kffd  at  the  death  of  hii 
tenant,  consastkig  of  tne  best  beast,  either 
horse,  03K,  or  cow,  which  he  had  at  the 
time  of  his  deatii ;  and,  in  some  manorsi 
the  best  foods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.,  are 
called  Aonote. 

Harlxian  Library.    (See  Uartey.) 

Harlem.    (See  HaarUnu) 

Harlequin  (arieccMnOf  Italian).  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  determine  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name  of  this  dramatic  person- 
age. Manage  derives  it  from  a  comedian, 
mo  was  so  called  because  he  frequented 
the  house  ef  M.  de  Harlay,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  UI  of  France.  Batteux  derives  it 
from  the  satirical  drama  of  the  Greeks. 
Rjccobini  conjectures  (History  of  the 
Italian  Theatre)  that  the  dress  of  the 
harlequins  is  no  other  than  the  centunculta 
of  the  old  Roman  mtmt,  who  had  their 
heads  shaved,  and  were  called  ofon^Miet 
(barefooted).  To  the  reasons  adduced  by 
Iticcobini,  we  may  add  the  rkliculoas 
sword  of  the  ancient  mimi,  which,  with 
the  hariequin,  has  been  converted  into  a 
stick.  HaiWuins  and  buffoons  are  also 
called  xmaiij  hy  the  best  Tuscan  writen^ 

?robablv  from  die  Latin  sannio,  of  which 
!icero  (De  Oratore,  ii,  61)  gives  a  descrip- 
tion applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequm, 
that  it  places  his  derivation  from  the  jda- 
nipedes  almost  beyond  a  doubt  The 
character  of  the  ancient  harlequin  was  a 
mixture  of  extravagant  buffoonery  with 
great  corporeal  agility,  so  that  his  body 
seemed  aimoet  constantiy  in  the  air.  He 
was  impudent,  droU,  satirical  and  low, 
and  often  indecent  in  his  expressions. 
But,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuiy,  his 
character  was  essentially  changed.  The 
modem  harlequin  laid  aside  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  predecessor.  He  became  a 
simple,  ignorant  servant,  who  tries  very 
hard  to  be  witty,  even  at  the  expense  of 
bemg  malicious.  He  is  a  paraate,  cow- 
ardfy,  yet  faitiiful  and  active,  but  easilv 
induced,  by  fear  or  interest,  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  tncks  and  knaveries.  He  is  a 
chameleon,  who  assumes  all  colors,  and 
can  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilibl 
actor,  the  principal  character  on  the  stafle. 
He  must  excel  in  extempore  sallies.  The 
modem  harlequin  plays  many  droll  tricks, 
which  have  been  handed  down,  from  gen- 
ention  to  generation,  for  centuries.  This 
account  applies  more  particulariy  to  the 
Italian  hanequin.  Italy,  in  &ct,  particu- 
lariy in  the  commedia  wTarit^  is  his  natu- 
ral scene  of  action.  He  can  only  be  prop- 
eriy  appreciated  when  seen  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  drama,  and  distinct  from 
all  other  similar  personages.    Whether  ha 
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J8  to  be  tolented  or  not,  is  a  question  of 
importance.  He  has  found  an  able  advo- 
cate in  Mdser  (Harlequin,  or  Defence  of 
the  Grotesque-Comicl  (See  Mask.)  The 
gallan^  obsequious  French  harlequin  is 
an  entirely  national  mask.  In  the  Vaude- 
ville tlieatre,  he  is  sQent,  with  a  black  half 
mask,  and  reminds  oncj  throughout  the 
representation,  of  the  grace  and  agility  of 
the  cat  (See  Carlisru}  In  England,  he 
became  a  lover  and  a  magician;  and) in 
exchange  for  the  gift  of  language,  of  which 
he  was  there  deprived,  he  was  invested 
with  the  wonder-working  wand,  from  the 
poeseasion  of  which  Mr.  Uouce  pronoun- 
ces him  to  be  the  <*  illegitimate  successor 
of  the  old  Vice"  (On  Shakspeare,  i,  458). 
(See  PunckineUo.)  A  standing  grotesque 
character,  on  the  German  stage,  was  called 
Hanswurst  (Jack-Pudding^  and  answered 
to  the  Dutch  Pickled-Hernng,  the  Frendi 
Jean-Potage,  the  Italian  (more  proper^ 
Neapolitan]  Maccaroni,  and  the  En^ish 
Jack-Puddmg.  This  family  was  a  race 
of  ffourmands,  clowns,  coarse  and  rude  in 
their  wit 

Harlet,  Robert;  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
earl  Mortimer,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
state,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1661,  and  was  the 
son  of  sir  Edward  Hariey,  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  who  had  been  an  active  parti- 
san of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  war. 
The  subject  of  this  article,  though  of  a 
Presbyterian  fiimily,  adopted  tory  princi- 
ples in  politics,  and  joined  the  hign  church 
party.  In  the  reign  of  William  III,  he 
acted  with  the  whigs ;  but,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  he,  as  well  as  his  more  cel- 
ebrated colleague,  St  John,  afterwards 
lord  Bolingforoke,  deserted  the  party  with 
which  they  had  acted,  and  became  lead- 
ers of  the  tones.  Hariey  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1702,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of 
state.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1708.  The 
cabals  of  their  political  opponents  having 
effected  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  fiiends  from  office,  Har- 
iey was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasuiT  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  1710.  In  1711,  Hariey  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  constituted  lord  hi^ 
treasurer.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  m 
1713,  the  toiy  statesmen,  having  no 
longer  any  apprehensions  of  danger  fiom 
abroad,  blegim  to  quarrel  amonff  them- 
selves; and  the  two  chiefi,  Ox&rd  and 
Bolingbroke,  especially,  became  personal 
and  political  foes,  actuated  by  different 
views  and  sentiments.  The  former  re- 
signed the  treasurarship  just  before  the 


death  of  the  queen  in  1714.  Whatever 
prejects  may  have  been  formed  by  othefs 
of  the  forty f  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  behaving  that  lord  Oxford  had  en- 
jnged  in  any  measures  to  inteinipt  the 
Protestant  succession,  f^u'ly  in  the  reign 
of  George  I,  he  was,  however,  impeached 
of  high  treason  by  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
remained  in  confinement  till  June,  1717, 
when,  at  his  own  petition,  he  was  brought 
before  die  house  of  peers,  and,  afler  a 

Subhc  trial,  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
is  charge.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  adding  to  his  literary  stores,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  he  expended  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  wealth  which  his  pub- 
lic employments  had  enabled  him  to  accu- 
mulate. He  died  May  21,  1724.  His 
patronage  was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope, 
and  other  literary  men.  Lord  Oxford 
published  a  Letter  to  Swift  fbr  correcting 
and  improving  the  English  Tongue ;  an 
Essay  on  publtc  Credit ;  an  Essay  upon 
Loans ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  tides  by  his  son  Edward, 
who  augmented  the  collection  of  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  formed  by  his 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  second  eail 
of  Oxford,  in  1741,  the  libraiy  of  printed 
books  v^as  sold  to  Osborne,  a  bookseller, 
who  published  a  catalogue  of  them,  com- 
piled by  WUliam  Oldvs  and  Samuel  John- 
son (4  vol&,  8vo.,  17^>.  The  MSS.  are 
preserved  in  the  British  museum,  where 
they  form  the  BUdiotheca  Harldana. 

Harmattan  ;  a  wind  which  blows  pe- 
riodically fit)m  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
towards  the  Adantic  ocean.  It  prevails 
in  December,  January  and  February,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  with  a  foff  or 
ha»5,  that  conceals  uie  sun  for  whole  days 
together.  Extreme  dryness  is  tlie  charac- 
teristic of  this  wind ;  no  dew  falls  during 
its  continuance,  which  is  sometimes  fbr  a 
fortnight  or  more.  The  whole  vegetable 
creation  is  withered,  and  the  grass  be- 
comes, at  once,  like  hay.  The  human 
body  is  also  afl^ted  by  it,  so  that  the 
skin  peels  oft*;  but  it  checks  infection, 
and  cures  cutaneous  diseases. 

HARMonius.  (See  Htppiaa^  and  Arts- 
toriUmJ) 

Harmonia,  or  Hermionx;  a  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  fiuit  of  an  amour, 
in  which  they  were  surprised  by  Vulcan. 
Her  name  was  at  first  used  to  indicate 
music  in  seneral.  She  emigrated  with 
her  hudband,  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  into 
Greece,  where  she  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced music. 
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HABMomcA,  or  AMUomc^  is  a.  name 
which  doctor  Fnnklin  has  givea  to  a  mi** 
flical  inatruiiient  conatructed  with  drinking 
ghaees.  Itia  well  known  that  a  drinking 
|da8B  yiekls  a  sweet  tone,  by  paasinf  awet 
miser  round  its  hrim.  lAr.  Pockncb,  of 
InSEind,  was  the  first  mIio  thought  of  play- 
ing tunes  lormed  of  these  tones.  He  col- 
lected a  number  of  glasses  of  different 
ozes,  fixed  thera  near  each  other  on  a  ta- 
ble, and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them 
water,  more  or  less,  as  each  note  required. 
Mr.  Deiayol  made  an  inatnunent  in  imitv- 
tiouy  and  finom  this  instniment  doctor 
Frankfin  took  the  hint  of  constructing  his 
annomca.  The  glasses  for  this  musical 
instniment  are  blown  as  neariv  as  possible 
in  the  form  of  hemiBf^eres,  having  each 
an  open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle. 
The  thickness  of  the  glass  near  the  brim 
is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  increasing 
towards  the  neck,  which,  in  the  lai]gest 
gjwftw,  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  within  ;  but  these  dimen- 
flionB  lessen  as  the  size  of  the  glasses  dimin- 
ialies:  the  neck  of  the  smallest  should  not 
be  shorter  than  half  an  inch.  The  diameter 
of  the  huvest  glass  is  nine  inches,  and  that 
of  the  smdlest  three  inches.  Between  these 
there  are  23  different  sizes,  differing  fix>m 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  larsest  fflass  in  the  instrument  is  O,  a 
little  beiww  ttie  reach  of  a  common  voice, 
and  the  highest  G,  including  three  com- 
plete octaves ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
bv  painting  die  apparent  parts  of  the 
pBuoca  withm  side,  every  seroiUme  white, 
and  the  other  notes  of  die  octave  with  the 
seven  prismatic  colon ;  so  that  glasses  of 
the  same  color  (the  white  excepted)  are 
always  octaves  to  each  other.  When  the 
glaases  are  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  a 
round  8|nndle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  thickest  end,  and  tapering 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  smallest. 
For  this  purpose,  the  neck  of  each  glass  is 
fitted  wiUi  a  cork,  projecting  a  little  with- 
out the  neck.  These  corks  are  perforated 
with  holes  of  different  diameters,  according 
to  the  dimension  of  the  spindle  in  that  part 
of  it  where  thev  are  to  be  fixed.  The 
glasees  are  all  p&ced  vrithin  one  another  ; 
the  krgest  on  the  biggest  end  of  the  spin- 
dle, vrith  the  neck  outwards ;  the  next  in 
aze  is  put  into  the  other,  leaving  about  an 
inch  orits  brim  above  the  brim  of  the  first ; 
and  the  odien  are  put  on  in  the  same  order. 
From  these  exposed  parts  of  each  glass 
the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  upon 
one  of  them  as  the  spindJe  and  glasses 
turn  round.  The  spindle,  thus  prepared. 
Is  fixed  horizontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box, 


and  made  to  turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  each 
end  by  means  of  a  foot-wheel  This  instru- 
ment is  plajred  upon  by  shtuiff  before  it,  as 
before  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  turning 
the  spindle  vmh  the  foot,  and  wetting  the 
glasses,  now  and  dien,  with  a  sponge  and 
clean  water.  The  fingere  should  be  first 
soaked  in  water,  and  rubbed  occasionally 
with  fine  chalk,  to  make  them  catch  the 
riaaB,and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily. 
iHfiferent  narts  may  be  played  together  by 
using  both  hands  ;  and  the  tones  are  best . 
drawn  out  when  the  glasses  turn  fix>m  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when  they  turn  to 
them.  The  advantages  of  this  instrument, 
says  doctor  Franklin,  are,  that  its  tones  are 
incomparably  sweet,  beyond  those  of  any 
other,  and  that  they  may  be  sweUed  or 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
meesures  of  the  fin^r,  and  continued  to  any 
length ;  and  when  it  is  once  tuned,  it  neveV 
wants  tuning  again.  From  the  effect  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fingers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  imme* 
diate  contact  %vith  the  glasses,  but  that  the 
tones  should  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
key,  as  upon  the  harpsichord.  Such  a 
key  has  been  invented  in  Berlin  or  Dres- 
den, and  an  histrument  constructed  on 
this  plan.  It  is  called  the  harptithord" 
harmomccu  But  these  experiments  have 
not  produced  any  thing  of  much  value ; 
and  It  is  impossible  that  the  delicacy,  the 
swell  and  the  continuation  of  the  tone 
should  be  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  first  mentioned  method.  The  har- 
monica, however  much  it  exeels  aB  other 
instruments  in  the  delicacv  and  duration 
of  its  tones,  yet  is  confined  to  those  of  a 
soft  and  melancholy  character,  and  to  slow, 
solemn  movements,  and  can  hardly  be 
combined  to  advantage  with  other  instru- 
ments. In  accompanying  the  human 
voice,  it  throws  it  in  tlie  shade ;  and  in  con- 
certs, die  accompanying  instruments  lose 
in  effect,  because  so  for  inferior  to  it  in 
tone.  It  is  therefore  best  enjoyed  by  itself, 
and  may  produce  a  charming  effect,  in  cer- 
tain romantic  situations.  Besides  the  proper 
haraionica,  there  is  a  pegged  or  naned 
hannonica,  the  pegs  of  which  are  of  steel, 
and,  being  placed  in  a  semicircle,  are  played 
with  a  strung  bow.  This  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  proper  haimonica,  except 
some  nmilarity  in  tone. 

Harmont  ;  1.  a  tovm  in  the  western 
part  of  Penneylvania,  where  Rapp  first 
settled  vrith  his  Harmonists  fiom  Wfir- 
temberg,  in  18CK3L  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Indiana,  but  has  emce  returned  asain  to 
Pennsylvania,   with   his    700    folfowen, 


in 
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fHiere  he  founded  the  village  of  Economy. 
Tlie  Uannonists  are  fiu^  and  industrious, 
and  hold  their  propeitjr  in  common.  (See 
12a0p.)— 3.  A  village  in  Indiana,  on  the 
Waoaah,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth, 
founded  by  Rapp.  Mr.  Owen's  society 
afterwards  attempted  to  cany  the  new 
social  system  into  execution  here,  but  it  is 
now  broken  up.    (See  Oweru) 

Habmont  (nomthe  Greek);  the  agree- 
ment or  consonance  of  two  or  more 
united  sounds.  Harmomf  is  either  natural 
or  artificial.  Mihiral  harmomf,  properly 
so  called,  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad, 
or  common  chord,  t^jijfieial  harmomf  is 
a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords,  bear- 
ing relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the 
fbndamental  note.  The  word  harmomf 
being  originally  a  proper  name,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  from  the 
treatises  they  have  left  us  on  the  subject, 
we  have  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  limited  its  signification  to  that  agree- 
able succession  of  sounds  which  we  call 
air,  or  mdodv.  The  moderns,  however, 
do  not  di^iniQr  a  mere  succession  of  single 
sounds  with  the  appellation  of  harmomf  : 
for  the  formation  ot  harmomf,  they  require 
a  union  of  melodies,  a  succession  of  com- 
bined sounds,  composed  of  consonant  in- 
tervals, and  moving  according  to  the  stated 
laws  of  modulation. 

HuiMOirr,  or  Evanokucal  Harmony, 
is  the  title  of  various  books,  composed  to 
show  the  uniformity  and  agreement  of  the 
accounts  siven  by  the  four  evanselistB,  by 
veducing  me  events  recorded  m  the  difier- 
ent  evangelists  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  happened. 

Harmont,  FieuRED.  Figured  harmomf 
is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  melo- 
dy, one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a  compo- 
sition move,  during  the  continuance  cSf  a 
choni,  throuji^h  certain  notes  which  do  not 
form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  tliat 
chord.  These  intermediate  notes  not  be* 
ing  reckoned  in  the  harmony,  considerable 
judgment  and  skill  are  necessary  so  to 
dis^Me  them  that,  while  the  ear  is  gratified 
with  their  succession,  it  may  not  be  offend- 
ed at  their  dissonanee  with  respect  to  the 
harmonic  notes. 

Harmoitt  of  the  Spheres  ;  a  hypothe- 
sis of  Pythacoras  and  his  school,  according 
to  which  me  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  produced  a  music  imperceptible 
by  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  supposed 
these  motions  to  conform  to  certain  fixed 
laws,  which  could  be  expressed  in  num- 
bers, corresponding  to  the  numbers  whkh 
give  the   harmony  of  sounds.    The  im- 


mortal Kepler,  in  his  Harmonieet  Myndi, 
endeavors  to  apply  the  Pythagorean  ideas 
on  numbeiB  and  musical  intervals  to  as- 
tronomy, and  in  this  work,  as  also  in  his 
Prodromua,  sets  forth  eternal  laws  respect- 
ing the  distances  of  the  planets,  which 
were  not  fully  appreciated,  until  Newton, 
a  long  time  after,  snowed  their  importance 
and  connexioiL  It  is  in  the  Hcarmonices 
Mundi,pro€miium  to  the  5th  book,  De  Mo- 
tilnu  Ptanekarum,  that  Kepler,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, pronounces  these,  oold  words  con- 
cerning his  discovery :  ^  Elighteen  months 
ago,  I  saw  the  first  ray  of  light;  three 
months  since,  I  saw  the  dtnr ;  a  few  days 
ago,  I  saw  the  sun  himself  of  most  ad- 
tmrable  beauty.  Nothing  can  restrain  me ; 
I  yield  to  the  sacred  &nzy.  I  dare  in- 
genuously to  confess,  that  I  have  stolen  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  (alluding 
to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  on  the  same  sub- 
ject), and  vrill  build  of  them  a  tabernacle 
to  my  God.  If  you  pardon  me,  I  rejoice ; 
if  you  reproach  me,  I  can  endure  it ;  the 
die  is  thrown.  I  write  a  book  to  be  read ; 
whether  by  the  present  or  future  ages, 
it  matters  not.  It  can  wait  for  a  reiser 
a  cenniry,  if  God  himself  waited  six 
thousand  ycuns  for  an  observer  of  his 
woiks.*^  To  understand  this  enthusiasm 
fiilly,  we  must  recollect  the  erroneous 
ideas  with  which  the  world  had  teemed 
firom  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

Harmont,  Preestabushxd.  (SeeLetfr- 
nOz.) 

Harmotome,  or  Cross-stone  ;  the 
name  of  a  substance  curious  in  minendo- 
piy,  on  account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of 
Its  crystals,  and  the  pecufiarity  of  its  com- 
position. It  sometimes  occurs  in  right 
rectan^lar  prisms  terminated  by  four 
rhombic  planes,  corresponding  to  the  solid 
angles  of  the  misms ;  but  more  fi:equendy 
in  twin-cxystfJs  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  flattened  prisms  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  m  such  a  manner  that  a 
common  axis  and  acumination  is  formed. 
The  crystals  yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  and  both  diagonals  of  a  right 
rectangular  prism,  which  is  their  primary 
form.  Its  prevailing  color  is  white ;  it  is 
translucent  or  serm-tran^Muent,  with  a 
somewliat  pearly  lustre,  and  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass.  Specific  gravity  2.3^ 
It  consists  of  silex  49.00,  alumme  16.00, 

*  8i  ignoteitit,  gaudebo  ;  ri  tueceruetitf  fe- 
ram  ;  Jacio  en  aleam,  Ubrumque  tcribo,  »eu  pre- 
sentibus  sen  posUris  UgenSuHf  nihU  interest; 
erpectet  ille  natm  Uctoremper  annot  centum  ;  si 
Deua  ipse  per  annorum  sena  mxUia  contemptato- 
rem  prtestolatus  est.  Joannis^  Kepleri  Har- 
monices  Mundi,  Lihri  v.  LincU,  Auttrim^ 
MDCXIX.  * 
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buytes  laOO,  and  water  15X)0.  It  chiefly 
oecuTB  in  melalKfenMis  vein%  as  at  Andre- 
asberg,  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Strontian  in 
Scotland*  It  has  abo  been  found  in 
amygdaloid  at  Oberatein. 

Harms,  Klaua,  archdeacon  of  Kiel, 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  author,  bom 
May  25,  1778,  at  Fahratedt,  a  village  in 
HcJstein,  was  the  son  of  a  miller.  1^11 
his  twelftti  year,  he  studied  in  the  yillaffe 
school,  after  which  he  learned  the  rum- 
ments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lamniages, 
fiom  the  preacher  of  the  village.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  attend  to  the  mill  and  to 
the  &rm.  From  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  his  father  died,  he  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  the  head  of  the  fiunily.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  his  mother  having  sold 
the  mill,  he  entered  the  school  at  Meldorf^ 
in  Ditmaish,  studied,  1799,  at  Kiel,  and 
became  a  tutor.  In  1806,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  society  at  Lunden,  in  North  Dit- 
maiah,  deacon,  and,  in  1816,  wai4  elected 
archdeacon  at  Kiel.  As  a  pulpit  orator, 
he  is  eminent ;  his  words  flow  with  ease 
and  ftcility,  often  rushing,  powenRil  and 
eoersetic,  as  a  torrent,  and  his  style  is 
simpR,  original  and  perspicuous.  All 
clasaes  of  hearere,  the  learned  as  well  as 
the  rustic,  listen  with  edification  to  his 
preaching.  He  has  published  Summer 
and  Winter  Sermons,  and  The  95  Tlieseis 
of  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  with  95  other 
Positions  accompanying  them,  by  KL 
Harms  (Kiel,  18171  in  which  he  exposes 
many  defects  of  the  Protestant  church. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  many  other 
works. 

Haefebb.    (See  MaU,) 

Harold  I,  Harfiigar  (fiiir-hajred) ; 
king  of  Norway,  son  of  Hafdan  the 
Black ;  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
that  country.  At  the  time  of  his  fiuher's 
death  (863^  he  was  in  tiie  Dofrefield 
mountains,  and  had  already  evinced  great 
talent  and  personal  prowess  in  several 
battles.  Love  made  him  a  conqueror. 
He  had  oftered  his  hand  to  Gida,  the 
dau^ter  of  a  neighboring  king;  but  the 
proud  beauty  rephed  to  Harold's  ambas- 
sadors, that  Ske  would  only  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife  when  he  had  subjected  aU 
Norway.  Harold  swore  he  would  not 
cut  his  hair  tiU  he  had  accomplished 
Gida's  desire,  and,  in  ten  years,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  sole  possession  of  Norway. 
In  the  mean  tiine,  his  hair  had  grown 
long  and  beautiful,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  derived  his  surname.  While  he 
reduced  the  lesser  kings,  he  left  them,  with 
the  title  jori,  the  adminislntion  of  th«r 
territCMies,  and  the  third  part  of  their  in- 
15* 


come ;  but  many  of  them  emigrated  and 
founded  Norwegian  colonies.  Hrolf,  or 
RoUo,  emigrated  to  Neustria  (France). 
Others,  wiUi  their  followers,  established 
themselves  in  Iceland,  the  Shetland  Isles, 
Faroe  and  the  Qrcades,  all  which  were 
then  uninhabited.  When  Harold  found 
that  die  emigrants  oflvn  extended  their 
incursions  into  his  dominions,  he  embark- 
ed, with  a  naval  force,  to  subdue  them. 
After  a  bloody  war,  he  conquered  Scot- 
land, the  Orcades,  &c.,  and  returned 
home.  He  fixed  his  rendence  at  Dron- 
theim,  and  died  there  in  990,  after  having 
raised  his  countrv  to  a  prosperous  state, 
by  vrise  lavrs  and  the  encouragement  of 
oonmierce. 

Harold  I,  suraamed  Hartfooi,  king  of 
EIngland,  succeeded  his  father,  Canute,  in 
10^  notwithstanding  a  previous  agree- 
ment, that  the  sovereignty  of  En^and 
should  descend  to  the  issue  of  Canute  by 
his  second  wife,  the  Norman  princess  Em- 
ma. His  countrymen,  the  Danes,  main- 
tained him  upon  the  throne  against  the  ef- 
forts of  «ul  uodwin,  in  fovor  of  Hardica- 
nute ;  but,  Harold  gaining  over  that  leader 
by  the  promise  of  marrying  his  daughter,  a 
conopromise  was  effected,  and  they  united 
to  enect  the  murder  of  princeAlfred,  son  to 
Etheldred  II.  Afler  a  reign  of  four  years, 
in  which  nothingmemoraUe  occurred, 
Harold  died,  in  1^. 

Harold  II,  king  of  England,  was  the 
second  son  of  Godwin,  earf  of  Kent  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  government 
and  great  offices,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  m  1066,  stepped 
without  opposition  into  the  vacant  throne, 
without  attending  to  the  more  legal  claim  of 
Edgar  Atheling,  or  the  asserted  bequest  of 
Edward  in  fiivor  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  latter  immediately  called  upon  him  to 
reffign  the  crown,  and,  upon  his  refbsal, 
prepared  for  invasion.  He  also  instigated 
Harold's  brother,  Tosti,  who  had  retired 
in  disgust  to  Flanders,  to  infost  the  northern 
coasts  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Norway.  The  united  fleet  of 
these  chiefr  saikd  up  the  Humber,  and 
landed  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who 
defeated  the  opposing  forces  of  the  earis 
of  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  but  were 
totally  routed  by  Harold,  whose  brother, 
Tosti,  fell  in  the  battle.  He  had  scarcely 
tune  to  breathe  after  this  victory,  before  he 
heard  of  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy at  Pevensey.  in  Sussex.  Hasten- 
ing thither,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster,  a  seneral  engagement  ensued  at 
Hastinfls,  Oct  14, 1066,  m  which  thisspir- 
ited  pnnce,  after  exerting  every  effort  of 
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valor  and  military  aki^  was  alaiD  yvith  an 
anow ;  and  the  crown  of  Finglnnd  waa 
the  immediate  fruit  of  William's  victory. 

Haeoun,  or  Aaron  al  Rasbid,  a  cel- 
ebrated caliph  of  the  Saracens,  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  tne  caliph  Mahadi.  He  succeed- 
ed his  elder  brother,  Hadi,  in  the  caliphate 
A.  D.  786,  and  was  the  most  potent  jn-iiioe 
of  his  nice,  ruling  over  tenitoriea  extend- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Korasan.  He  ob- 
tamed  the  name  of  Al  Rashid,  or  the  Just, 
but  his  claim  to  the  title  must  be  r^arded 
with  considerable  allowance  for  Astern 
notions  of  deqK>tic  justice.  One  of  his 
noblest  qualities  was  his  love  of  learning 
and  science.  He  caused  many  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  to  be  trandated  and  dis- 
persed throu(;hout  his  empire,  and 
made  his  subjects  acquainted  vnth  the 
Ihad  and  the  Odyssey.  He  eight  times 
invaded  the  Greek  empire,  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  in  803, 
to  pay  tribute,  addressed  to  him  a  singu- 
larly airogaut  epistle,  and  followed  it  up 
by  an  irruption  into  Greece,  wliich 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Nicephorus, 
who  was  obliged  to  pay  an  auinnented 
tribute,  and  agree  not  to  rebuild  Her- 
aclea  and  the  other  pillaged  and  dilapi- 
dated frontier  towns.  During  these 
transactions,  the  ruin  of  the  ftmily 
of  the  Barmecides  exemplified  the  des- 
potic rigor  of  Haroun's  character.  Yahia, 
the  hef^  of  it,  had  superintended  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  his  four  sons,  the  eldest 
was  a  successful  general ;  the  second,  the 
caliph^  prime  vi2ier,  Giafrer;  and  the 
third  and  fourth  in  dignified  stations. 
The  generooty,  munificence  and  af&bUity 
of  the  Barmecides,  rendered  them  the 
delif^t  of  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  GiafiTer 
was  so  much  in  his  mastei^s  graces,  that 
die  caliph,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  company 
in  the  presence  of  his  sister  Abaasa,  to 
whom  he  was  equally  attached,  formed  a 
maniaffe  between  the  princess  and  vizier, 
but  witn  the  capricious  restriction  of  their 
fi»twaring  the  privileeee  of  such  an  union. 
Passion  broke  through  this  unjust  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  caliph,  in  his  revenge,  pub- 
licly executed  Giafrer,  and  confiscated  the 
property  cft  the  whole  ftmily.  Haioun 
attamed  the  summit  of  worldly  power 
and  prosperity,  and  the  French  historians 
mention  a  splendid  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  Chariemagne,  which,  among  other 
presents,  brought  a  magnificent  tent,  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  kevs  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  implying 
a  permission  fbr  European  pilgrims  to 
visit  it.  Haroun  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
distemper,  while  on  the  point  of  march- 


ing 10  put  down  a  rebellion  in  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Oxus ;  and,  retiring  to 
Tous,  in  Korasan,  expired  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 
The  popular  fame  of  this  caliph  is  evinc 
ed  by  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
in  which  Haroun,  his  wife  Zobeide,  his  vi- 
zier Giafier,  and  his  chief  eunuch  Mesrour, 
are  fi^qnent  and  conspicuous  characters. 

Harp  ;  a  stringed  instrument,  con^st- 
ing  of  a  triangular  frame,  and  the  chords 
of  which  are  distended  in  parallel  direc- 
tions firom  the  u[^r  part  to  one  of  its 
aides.  Its  scale  extends  through  the  com- 
mon compass,  and  the  strings  are  tuned 
by  semitonic  intervals.  It  stands  erect, 
and,  when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of 
the  performer,  who  produces  its  tones  by 
the  acltion  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
both  hands  on  the  strings.  The  ancients 
had  a  triangular  instrument,  called  trigo- 
niim,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our 
harp.  Some  authors  say  that  it  came 
ori^nally  fi!om  the  Svrians,  fh>m  whom 
the  Greeks  borrowed  it.  The  ancient 
Honbuca  is  believed  by  some  to  corre- 
fipond  to  the  harp.  Some  writers  say  that 
the  harp  came  to  us  from  the  nations  of 
the  nortn  of  Europe,  in  whose  languages 
they  trace  its  etymology.  Papias  and  Du 
Cange  assert  that  the  harp  derives  its 
name  from  the  .^nM,  a  people  of  Italy, 
Who  invented  it;  but  Galileo  maintains 
that  the  Italians  received  it  fiom  the  Irisii. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  its 
invention  is  very  ancient.  It  was  known 
to  the  Effvptians,  as  appears  fiiom  tlie 
travels  of  Bruce  and  Denon.  The  four 
harps,  of  which  the  latter  traveller  has 
given  drawings,  are  almost  the  same  in 
shape  as  ours.  The  two  fiiBt  have  21 
strings,  the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  only 
4.  The  designs  are  from  the  paintings 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  the 
mountain  west  of  Thebes.  TheHebre  wh, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  made  particular  use  of  this  instru- 
ment The  ivory  harp,  with  seven 
strings,  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  who, 
however,  neglected  it  The  Romans  pre- 
served the  use  of  it  a  long  time  in  sacri- 
fices. The  harp  was  much  played  in 
France  m  the  time  of  chivalry.  Tho 
Anglo-Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the 
harp,  which  they  generally  accompanied 
with  the  violin  and  the  comicinus.  The 
ancient  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  also 
made  much  use  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  han>  figures  conspicuoudy  in  the 
arms  of  Ireland.  The  Anglo-Nonnans 
also  were  skilful  perfomieni  on  this  instru> 
ment      Strutt  in  his  England,  Ancient 
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and  Modem,  has  giwn  dnwmsB  of  the 
faaips  used  by  the  peode  of  Uie  Nordi 
about  the  9lh  centuiy.  They  are  trienga- 
hr,  like  ouib,  but  have  only  10  or  12 
su^igB.  Id  the  19th  coDttury,  the  harp 
had  onl^  17  atrings,  aa  appears  fiom  a 
manuscript  of  the  tune,  cited  and  analys- 
ed by  Lebeuf  (Menu  dc  r^cadenne  de$  In- 
icr^  torn.,  xx,  page  377).  No  inatnunent 
has  received  greater  improvement  fiom 
modem  arttats  tfian  tfai&  In  its  present 
state,  while  it  forma  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant objects  to  the  eye,  it  produces  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the  ear, 
of  any  instrument  in  practice. 

Habp,  ^oliait.    (See  JEoUan  Harp*J 

Uaapagus;  a  Mode,  minister  of  long 
Aatyages,  who  ordered  him  to  put  Gyms 
to  death.  As  he  did  not  obey  this  com- 
mand, Astyages  invited  him  to  a  banquet, 
at  wiudi  die  body  of  his  own  sou  was 
served  up  before  him ;  at  least,  so  Qerodo- 
018  telk  us.    (See  Cyrus,  and  ,^ttyages^ 

Ha&pe,  Jean  Francis  de  la.  (See  La- 
hamyJ,Fr.de.) 

HiLBFE,  Frecteric  Ciesar  la.  (See  Za- 
fcarpe,  /V.  Cemt.) 

Haifes,  Robert  Croodloe,  was  bora 
near  FVedericksburg,  Virginia,  of  poor, 
out  raspectable  parents,  who,  while  he 
was  very  youn^,  emigrated  to  Granville, 
in  North  Carohna.  He  dkplayed,  in  his 
boyhood,  vivacity  of  npirit  and  veraa^ 
ti&y  of  taient,  and,  before  the  age  of 
15,  posMBod  the  rudiments  of  a  uberal 
education,  a  various  fund  of  profitable 
ideaa^  and  an  expertness  in  the  use 
of  tools,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
successful  mechanic.  The  ardor  and 
gallantly  of  his  character  prompted  him, 
at  that  ace,  to  join  a  troop  of  horse,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  wiudh  he  acted  as  quarter-master, 
and  with  them  he  participated  iff€rreene's 
canipaign ;  but  his  thirst  for  learning  and 
InieUecmal  culture  soon  induced  bun  to 
withdraw  fiom  &e  mihtaiy  career,  and 
seek  some  situation  in  which  he  could 
complete  his  studies.  He  procured  ad- 
mission into  Princeton  college,  where  he 
taught  one  or  two  of  the  iimirior  cl&ases, 
whue  he  gained  instraction  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  upper.  About  the  age  of  19 
or  20^  he  accompanied  a  Mow  student  to 
Pliikidelpfaitt,  on  a  visit,  and  here  form- 
ed the  resolution  to  embaik,  at  once,  fi>r 
Endand,  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot  He  mtended  to  begin  vnth  giv- 
ing lessons  in  London,  and  to  work  simul- 
taneously at  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  for 
which  he  was  qualified  bf  his  earir  prac- 
tice.   This  romantic  project  was  frustrat- 


ed by  ice  in  the  Delaware,  that  prevented 
the  departure  of  any  vessel  duraig  many 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  the  youth- 
ful adventurer  nearly  exhausted  his  purse, 
and  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  diffi- 
Ctthies  of  the  enterprise.  As  soon  as  the 
river  became  navigable,  he  resolved  to 
sail  for  Charieston,  and  try  his  fortune 
there,  his  new  scheme  being  to  study  the 
law.  He  arrived,  after  a  short  passage,  at 
that  city,  and  found  himself  on  tlie  wharf, 
a  stranger  to  every  one,  with  but  a  dollar 
or  two  in  his  pockets.  As  he  stood  ru- 
minating on  his  condition,  he  was  accost- 
ed by  a  man  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  taught 
a  class  at  Princeton  college,  in  which 
there  was  a  youth  of  a  certain  name ;  and, 
being  answered  affirmatively,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  youth  was  his  son, 
who  had  rendered  him  famiHar  witli  the 
name  of  his  tutor  by  the  affectionate  testi- 
mony often  repeated  in  his  letters.  He 
professed  a  strong  desire  to  serve  his  new 
acquaintance,  mentioned  that  he  kept  a 
tavern,  and  offered  him  a^  assistance 
which  he  might  require,  llie  welcome 
kindness  vna  accepted:  the  generous 
friend  introduced  him  to  a  lawyer,  under 
whom  he  prepared  himself  for  the  same 
profession;  and,  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, he  undertook  causes  on  his  own 
aocount  The  hope  of  speedier  success 
in  lus  profession  mduced  him  to  retire 
ftom  Charleston  to  an  interior  distiict; 
and  in  this  residence  he  first  acquired 
some  political  consideration  by  a  series  of 
essays,  in  a  newspaper,  on  a  proposed 
change  of  the  constnution  of  the  state ; 
and  he  was  soon  elected  into  the  legisla- 
ture. The  reputation  which  he  gained,  as 
a  speaker  and  man  of  bunness,  soon  plac- 
ed him  in  congress.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  him,  in  his  legislative  coiuse  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
year  1802,  when  the  democratic  party  bad 
succeeded  to  tiie  natiO|)al  gqverament.  In 
the  importance  of  events  and  discussions, 
the  excitement  of  parties,  the  talents  of 
leaders,  the  difficulties  of  action,  the  period 
just  mentioned  may  be  termed  the  most 
remukable  in  our  independent  annals. 
Such  men  as  Marshal,  Madison,  Griles, 
Nicholas,  Ttecy,  Ames,  Griswold,  Bayord, 
Gallatin,  exerted  their  various  powers  to 
tiie  utmost,  in  congress ;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Harper  was  constantly  seen  the  equal 
adversary  or  coadjutor  of  the  ablest.  He 
nded  with  the  federalists,  and  zealously 
supported  the  poUcy  and  measures  or 
Wiiahington,  of^  whom  he  was  the  per* 
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8onal  fiiend,  as  he  was  abo  of  Hanuhon, 
and  odien  of  the  principal  federal  states- 
mefL  Many  yean  afterwanb,  he  collected 
into  an  octavo  volume  a  portion  of  his 
ciroulan  and  addrcaaca  to  lus  constituentB, 
and  a  few  of  his  speeches,  as  they  were 
printed  while  he  was  a  representative. 
These  attest  the  vigor  of  his  tacuhies,  the 
depth  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  No  member  of  the  national 
councils  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  countiy,  and  the 
affiiirs  of  Europe,  or  could  discuss  them 
in  a  more  instructive,  argumentative  and 
fluent  strain.  His  pamphlet,  published  in 
1797,  and  entitled  Observations  on  the 
Dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  acquired  great  celebrity  at  home, 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editions  in 
England,  and  was  esteemed,  over  Europe, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  crisis. 
The  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  his 
capacity  of  manager  of  the  impeachment 
against  Blount,  on  the  question  whether  a 
senator  of  Ae  U.  States  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, and  his  aipmient  on  the  constitu- 
tional powere  of  the  president  and  senate 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  forei^ 
ministera,  are  specimens  of  his  capacity  m 
the  examination  of  constitutional  points. 
Soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  par- 
ty^  he  retired  from  oonjeress,  and,  having 
mairied  the  daughter  of  the  distinguishea 
patriot  diaries  cSirroU  of  Carolhon,  resum- 
ed the  practice  of  the  law  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  soon  became  eminent  in  his 
profession.  Judge  Chase,  when  impeach- 
ed bv  the  house  of  representatives,  en- 
gaged Mr.  Harper  fer  nis  defence,  and 
committed  to  mm  the  duty  of  preparing 
his  full  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment The  victorious  answer,  a  master- 
piece in  all  respects,  was  thought  to  be 
the  woric  of  the  judge  himself,  and  excited 
a  lively  admiration  of  the  supposed 
author's  powere;  but  he  furnished  to- 
wards it  onlv  a  few  manuscript  pages  of 
loose  heads,  leading  topics,  most  of  which 
were  either  omitted,  or  essentially  modi- 
fied. It  was  mainly  supplied  and  wholly 
composed  by  his  mend  and  counsellor, 
who,  in  concurrence  with  two  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Luther  Martin  and 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  defended  him  before 
the  senate.  Mr.  Harper  attended  almost 
every  session  of  the  supreme  court,  from 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Washin^on  to 
that  of  his  deatii,  and  was  always  listened 
to  with  respect  by  the  court  His  style 
of  sneaking  was  animated,  neat,  suffi- 
ciently fluent,  and  uncommonly  perniicu- 
ous.    Juries  especially  felt  the  combined 


influence  of  bis  clear,  natural  tones,  shn- 
pie,  easfy  gesture,  lucid  annangement  and 
impressive  exposition  of  fa^  and  his 
fecility  in  qiplying  general  principles,  and 
deducini^  motives  or  conseauences  at  the 
exact  pomt  of  time.  Mr.  Harper  did  not 
sufl^  his  taste  for  literature  to  languish. 
He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  belles-lettres, 
of  history,  geoffiaphy,  travels  and  alatisticB. 
He  was  versed  in  the  sciences  of  morals 
and  government,  and  was  particularly 
well  acquainted  with  political  economy, 
and  well  knew  how  to  use,  in  his  puUic 
addresses,  the  stores  with  which  his  excel- 
lent memory  readily  supplied  him.  The 
federal  par^  happening  to  acquire  the  as- 
cendant in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harper  was  im- 
mediately elected,  by  the  legisbture,  a 
senator  in  congress;  but  this  position  the 
demands  of  his  profession  obliged  him 
soon  to  rehnquisl).  The  same  councils 
bestowed  upon  liim  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  militia.  About  the  yeara 
1819 — ^SiO,  he  set  out  for  Europe  unth  a 
part  of  his  femily,  and  visited,  m  succes- 
sion, England,  France  and  Italy.  He  was 
absent  from  home  neariy  two  years.  Fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  his  own  repu- 
tation and  merit,  procured  for  him  access 
to  many  of  the  most  renowned  person- 
ages and  brilliant  circles,  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  Durinr  the 
few  years  between  his  return  and  death, 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  plans  of  a 
public  character,  such  as  the  |»t>motion 
of  internal  improvement  and  the  coloiuza- 
tion  of  the  blacks.  -  He  delij^ted  in  topo- 
oraphical  and  geographical  studies;  and 
the  particular  notice  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  Afiican  geography  served, 
besides  his  pMlanthropic  z(«l,  to  draw  him 
into  the  scheme  of  African  colonization. 
In  private  life,  general  Harper  had  signal 
virtues  and  attractions.  His  relatives  and 
friends  knew  well  the  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  the  generosity  of 
his  disposition.  He  administered  aid, 
praise  and  sympathy  wherever  .they  were 
due.  He  Kved  witii  elegant  hospitality, 
and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  younr 
and  gay.  In  conversation,  he  exceUec^ 
perhaps,  even  more  than  he  did  in  puUic 
roeakm^.  He  made  a  liberal  estimate  of 
the  motives  and  qualities  of  his  political 
antagonists.  He  never  avoided  social  in- 
tercourse with  any  as  such,  but  mixed 
with  them  in  the  kindest  temper.  For 
the  leaden  and  principles  of  the  federal 
party  he  retained  a  profound  esteem, 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  he  vindicated  their  meas- 
ures, and  predicted  the  final  adoption  of 
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their  whole  policy,  in  an  elaborate  biatori- 
cal  aurrey,  addreeaed  to  hia  conatituenta. 
Hia  awom  oairative  and  ezplaaatioDa  of 
the  conduct  of  thoae  who  Toied  for  colo- 
nel Buir,  in  oongreaa,  in  ISOl,  and  hia 
piinted  Letters,  in  refiitation  of  Mr.  Mon- 
loe'a  chargea,  evince  further  the  deep  con- 
cern which  he  took  in  the  reputadon  of 
the  fedeFoliatB  and  the  cauae  of  truth. 
General  Harper  waa  above  the  middle 
flize,  well  abaped,  muacular  and  robuat; 
of  erect,  firm  gait;  of  regular  featurea  and 
expreaaiye  countenance,  and  of  active 
habitB.  Hia  conatitudon  waa  atrong  and 
equal  to  fittigue,  bodily  or  mental,  until 
the  laat  two  years,  after  he  had  underaone 
a  aevere  attack  of  the  bilious  fever.  .Thia 
enfeebled  and  extenuated  hia  frame,  and 
entailed  upon  him,  or  was  followed  by,  a 
dangeroua  affection,  called  angma  pedortB^ 


which  kiUa  suddenly,  and  when  the  iia^ 
tient  may  appear,  and  auppoee  himaeli  to 
be,  in  good  healtL  Agamat  this  fcmnida- 
ble  enemy,  he  employe  a  strict  diet  and 
regimen,  and  much  ezerciae  in  the  open 
air,  and  at  length  believed  it  to  be  sub- 
dued. Being  engaged  in  a  v^  important 
cause,  in  the  aecond  week  in  Januaiy, 
1825,  in  one  of  the  Baltimore  courts,  he 
finished  hia  a]|;ument  in  the  morning  of 
die  14th.  The  next  momin^,  he  bxeak- 
fiffited  in  good  appetite  and  spirits,  and,  on 
rising  fi»m  the  table,  stood  near  the  fire, 
with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  waa  perceived  to  be  fidling,by 
hia  son,  who  caught  him  in  hia  anna,  but, 
are  medical  aid  could  be  procured,  he  was 
dead.    He  waa  60  years  of  a^. 

Ha&p£e's  Fsaar;  a  poat-vdlage  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Viri^nia,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Shraiandoah  with  the  Potomac ;  it  ia 
^bt  miiea  E.  N.  E.  of  Charieston,  and 
65  W.  N.  W.  of  Washington.  The  cele- 
brated paasace  of  the  Fotomac,  at  thia 
place,  ia  an  object  truly  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  eye  takea  in,  at  a  glance,  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  Potomac  and  Shen- 
andoah, at  their  junction,  an  impetuous 
totreatj  foaming  and  daahing  over  numer- 
ous rocka,  which  have  tumbled  from  pre- 
cipicea  that  overhang  them;  the  pictur- 
eaque  tops  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  the 
aende  and  winding  cunrent  of  the  river 
below  the  ridge,  presenting,  altogether,  a 
landacape  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
delightml  and  sublime  emotions.  ^'This 
scene,"  says  Mr.  Jefferaon,  ^is  worth  a 
▼ojage  across  the  Atlantic.''  There  ia  at 
tfan  place,  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
a  very  extensive  eAabliahment  for  the 
manuracture  of  arms.  It  waa  founded  in 
1796,  and  now  empbys  about  960  work- 


men. There  are  ei^t  large  brick  build- 
inga,  six  on  the  Potomac,  luid  two  on  the 
Shenandoah,  two  nules  distant,  occupied 
by  the  worka ;  also  two  larffe  brick  build- 
ings, occupied  as  an  arsend.  The  village 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Harpies  (jApirvMi,  Greek) ;  the  rapacious 
goddeases  or  storms.  Their  ages,  appear- 
ance, namea  and  number,  are  so  difl^ntiy 
given  by  the  Poets,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  say 
any  thing  dennite  concerning  them.  They 
are  represented,  by  Homer,  as  residing 
near  the  Erinnyes,  on  the  ocean,  before 
the  jaws  of  hell,  and  as  goddesses  of 
storms.  If  any  one  waa  ament  so  long 
fixnn  home,  that  it  waa  not  known  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  it  waa  commonly  said,  *'  The 
harpies  have  carried  him  off."  Hesiod 
represents  them  as  young  virsins,  of  great 
beauty.  The  later  poets  and  artists  vied 
with  each  other  in  aepicting  them  under 
the  most  hideous  forms.  One  has  given 
them  the  head  of  a  ben,  with  winffi,  and 
a  body  covered  with  feathers,  human 
arms,  with  claws,  a  white  breast  and  hu- 
man ietp,  which  terminate  in  the  feet  of  a 
hen.  OtheiB  have  given  them  the  face  of 
a  young  woman,  with  the  ears  of  a  bear. 
Spanheim's  woik  contains  three  represen- 
tations of  the  harpies,  from  coins  and 
works  of  art,  with  the  claws  andbodiesof 
birds.  The  first  has  a  coarse  female  &ce; 
the  second  a  completely  feminine  head, 
and  two  breasts ;  the  third  a  visage  orna- 
mented with  vneaths  and  a  head-dress. 
T%ere  are  also  other  representations  ot 
them.  Leclerc  supposes  that  they  are  an 
allegorical  description  of  the  noi^  flight, 
the  destruction,  the  stench  and  the  con- 
tamination of  locusts. 

Harpockatks  ;  the  god  of  silence  among 
the  Egyptians ;  a  son  of  Iris  and  Osiris. 
Ifis  statues  represent  him  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth.  They  ap- 
pear at  the  entrance  of  most  of  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  temples. 

Hakpoon.  The  harpo<m  is  an  histru- 
ment  of  iron,  of  about  three  feet  in  length. 
It  consists  of  three  conjoined  parts,  called 
the  sockd,  shank  and  mouth,  the  latter  of 
which  includes  the  barhs,  or  wUhtn.  This 
instrument,  if  we  except  a  small  addition 
to  the  barbs,  and  some  enlargement  of  di- 
mensions, maintains  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  used  in  the  fishery 
two  centuries  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
mouth,  or  barbed  extremity,  was  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  imited  to  the  shank  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  this,  being 
Ecroped  out  on  each  side  of  the  shank, 
formed  two  simple  flat  barbs.     In  the 
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ooune  of  the  last  oentuiy,  an  improve- 
ment  was  made,  by  adcKnff  another  small 
baib,  reaemMing  the  beard  of  a  fiah-hook, 
within  each  of  the  former  withers,  in  ar&- 
▼erae  position.  The  two  principal  with- 
eiB,  in  the  (nvsent  improved  harpoon, 
measure  about  eight  inches  in  length  and 
six  in  breadth ;  the  shank  is  eighteen  inch- 
es to  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  tenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  socket,  which 
is  hoUow,  swells  fiom  the  size  of  the  shank 
to  near  two  inches  m  diameter,  and  is  about 
six  inches  in  length.  To  this  weapon  is 
ftsten^  a  long  cord,  called  the  trftafe-fme, 
whkh  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being 
interrupted  or  entangled.  As  soon  as  the 
boat  has  been  rowed  within  a  competent 
distance  of  the  vrhale,  the  harpooner 
launches  his  instrument ;  and  the  fish,  be- 
mg  wounded,  immediately  descends  under 
the  ice  with  amazing  rapidity,  carryinff  the 
harpoon  along  with  nim,  and  a  considem- 
ble  length  of  the  line,  which  is  purposely 
let  down,  to  give  him  room  to  mve.  Be- 
ing soon  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  reascends,  in  order  to 
breathe,  where  he  presently  expires,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  when 
the  whalers  approach  the  carcass  t^ 
drawing  in  the  whale-line.  The  line  is  60 
to  70  iShoms  long,  and  made  of  the  fin- 
est and  softest  hemp,  that  it  ma^  slip  die 
eaaer ;  if  not  well  watered,  by  its  fiiction 
against  the  boat  it  would  soon  be  set  on 
fire ;  and  if  not  sufficiend^  long,  the  boat 
would  be  soon  overset,  as  it  frequently  is. 
With  the  harpoon,  other  large  fish,  as 
stufveons,  &c.,  afe  also  caught  When 
the  harpoon  is  fi>rced,  by  a  blow,  into  the 
6t  of  the  whale,  and  the  line  is  held  tight, 
the  principal  withers  seize  the  strons  liga- 
mentous nbres  of  the  blubber,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  being  withdrawn ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  puUed  out  so  ftr  as  to 
remain  entangM  by  one  wither  only, 
which  is  finequendy  the  case,  then  the  lit- 
tle reverse  barb,  or  tlUrp  wUher,  as  it  is 
called,  collecting  a  number  of  the  same 
redculated  sinewy  fibres,  which  are  very 
numerous  near  the  skin,  prevents  the  har- 
poon from  being  shaken  out  by  the  ordi- 
naiy  motions  of  the  whale.  The  point  aiMl 
exterior  edges  of  the  barbs  of  the  harpoon 
are  sharpened  to  a  rough  edge,  by  means 
of  a  file.  This  part  of  the  harpoon  is  not 
formed  of  steel,  as  it  is  finequendy  repre- 
sented, but  of  common,  soft  iron,  so  diat, 
when  blunted,  it  can  be  readily  sharpened 
by  a  file,  or  even  by  scraping  it  with  a 
kiiife.  The  most  important  part  in  the 
construction  of  tJm   instrument,   is  ttie 


As  diis  part  m  liable  to  be  fbrcil^ 
and  suddenly  extended,  twisted  and  bent, 
it  requires  to  be  made  of  the  softest  and 
most  pliable  iron. 

Hearpoon-Ciun.  The  harpoon-gun  is 
weU  calculated  to  facilitate  the  capture  of 
whales,  under  particular  ciroumstancee,  es- 
pecially in  calm  weather,  when  the  fbh 
are  apt  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  wproach 
of  boats  within  15  or  20  yards  of^  them. 
The  harpoon  gun  was  invented  in  the 
year  1731,  and  used  by  some  individuals 
with  success.  Being,  however,  somewhat 
difficult  and  dangerous  in  its  application, 
it  was  laid  aside  for  many  years.  It  has^ 
however,  subsequendy  been  hi^ly  im- 
proved, and  rendered  capaUe  of  dirowing 
a  harpoon  nearly  40  yards,  with  efiect ; 
yet,  on  account  of  the  address  ^ich  is 
requisite  for  the  proper  management  of  it, 
and  the  loss  of  fish  which,  in  unskilful 
hands,  it  has  been  die  means  of  occasion- 
ing, together  with  some  accidents  which 
have  resulted  from  its  use,  it  has  not  been 
so  generally  adopted  as  might  have  been 
expected.  In  its  present  Improved  form, 
the  harpoon-gun  consosls  of  a  kind  of 
swivel,  having  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron, 
24  to  26  inches  in  lensth,  of  3  inches  ex- 
terior diameter,  and  1}  inches  bore.  It  is 
furnished  vrith  two  locks,  which  act  si- 
multaneously, for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  liability  of  the  gun  missing  fire. 
The  slmnk  of  me  harpoon  fired  from  it  is 
double,  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  knob, 
fitting  the  bore  of  the  guiL  Between  the 
two  parts  of  the  shank  a  wire  ring  slideB 
freely,  to  which  is  attached  the  line. 
When  the  harpoon  is  introduced  into  the 
barrel  of  the  gun,  the  ring  with  the  attach- 
ed line  slides  up,  and  remains  on  the  out- 
side, near  the  mouth  of  the  harpoon ;  but, 
the  instant  that  it  is  fired,  the  rinf ,  of 
course,  flies  back  against  the  cylindrical 
knob.  Some  harpoons  have  been  lately 
made  with  a  single  shank,  similar  to  the 
common  hand  harpoon,  but  swell  at  the 
end  to  the  thickness  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  The  line,  closely  spliced  round  the 
shank,  is  slipped  tomrds  the  mouth  of 
the  hfupoon,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  gun, 
and,  when  fired,  is  prevented  &om  disen- 
gaging itself  by  the  size  of  the  knob  at  the 
end.  (For  fiiither  information,  see  ff%ale- 
FHshcry,) 

Harpsichord  ;  a  stringed  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  case  framed  of  mahogany, 
or  walnut-tree  wood,  and  containing  the 
belly,  or  sounding-board,  over  which  the 
wires  are  distended,  supported  by  bridges. 
In  the  front  the  keys  are  disposed,  the  long 
ones  of  which  are  the  naturals,  and  tbs 
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abort  cmes  the  ahaips  and  flats.  These 
keya  being  preased  by  the  fingefB,  their 
enclosed  extremities  raise  little  upright  ob- 
kmg  slips  of  wood,  called  jaekif  fiiniished 
with  crow-quill  plectrumSi  which  strike 
the  wires.  The  |neat  advaDtage  of  the 
hupeichonl  beyoiid  most  other  stringed 
instrumeniBy  consisis  in  its  capaci^  of 
sounding  many  notes  at  once,  and  unrm- 
ing  those  combinations,  and  petrforming 
those  evolutions  of  hannony,  which  asin- 
de  instrument  cannot  conunand.  This 
mstrument,  called  by  the  Italians  davir 
ceadHdoj  by  the  French  dooeciii,  and  in 
Latin  m»e  cmhalvmy  is  an  improvement 
upon  me  danchord,  which  was  borrowed 
mm  the  harp,  and  has,  for  more  than  a 
century,  been  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
in  the  most  general  use,  both  public  and 
private,  throughout  Europe;  but,  since 
the  invention  of  that  fine  instrument,  the 
grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  it  has  con- 
siderably diminished. 

Haeouebuss  (in  the  ancient  statutes 
called  alao  orjiiefrttf ,  haqudniij  or  hof^nU) 
is  a  hand-gun,  or  fire^urm,  of  a  proper 
length,  &€.,  to  be  borne  on  the  aim.  The 
word  is  fonned  of  the  French  orgiiefrtae, 
and  that  from  the  Italian  archtSnuOy  or  or- 
co  a  huo  (of  orco,  a  bow,  and  hmo^  a  holel 
on  account  of  the  touch-hole,  at  whicn 
powder  is  put  to  prime  it,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  succeeded  to  the  bows 
of  the  ancients.  The  harquebuss  is,  prop- 
eriy,  a  fire-arm,  of  the  ordinaiy  length  of 
a  musket  or  fi)w]ing-piece,  codLed,  usual- 
ly, with  a  wheeL  Hanzelet  describes  its 
legitimate  leng&  to  be  40  calibres,  and  the 
weight  of  its  Ml  one  ounce  seven-eighths ; 
its  diaige  of  powder  as  much.  There  is 
also  a  luger  kmd,  called  armtdmst  h  croc, 
much  of  the  nature  of  our  olunderiiiusBes. 
This  was  used,  in  time  of  war,  to  defend 
places,  being  usually  rested  on  something 
when  discharged.  The  first  time  these 
instnunents  were  seen  was  in  the  imperial 
anny  of  Bourbon,  who  drove  Bonnivet 
out  of  the  state  of  Alilan.  They  vrere  so 
heavy,  that  two  men  we^  employed  to 
canvthem. 

fiLiRBiifiyroif,  James,  a  celebrated  nolit- 
ical  writer,  was  bom  at  Upton,  in  Moith- 
amptonshire,  in  1611,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Qxfind,  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Chillin^orth.  On  the 
death  of  his  Ather,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  entered  lord  Craven's  reg- 
iment, and,  being  quartered  at  the  Hague, 
fieqfuented  the  courts  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  ac- 
companied the  elector  palatine  to  Den- 
maiK.  He  subsequently  visited  Qeimany, 


France  and  Italy ;  and,  (m  his  return  to 
England,  siding  with  the  parliamentaiy 
party,  in  1640,  he  accompanied  their  com- 
misHi<Mien  to  Charles  I  at  Newcasde,  and, 
on  their  recommendation,  was  appointed 
groom  of  the  stole  to  the  king,  in  this 
capacity,  he  never  disguised  Us  republi- 
can sentiments;  yet  he  was  desirous  of 
producing  an  accommodation  betwee:i 
Charles  and  the  parliament ;  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  his  removal  from 
the  kin^s  person.  During  the  protector- 
ate, he  paned  his  time  in  retirement,  and 
occupiea  his  leisure  in  writing  his  famous 
woriL,  Oceana ;  which,  after  some  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  was  pub- 
lished in  165iS.  In  order  to  propagate  his 
opinions,  he  established  a  sort  of  club,  or 
debating  socie^,  called  the  roto,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  restoration.  Be- 
ing axrested  for  a  supposed  plot  against 
the  government,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
innocent,  he  was  treated  with  great  sever- 
ity, and  his  release  by  habeas  corpus  evad- 
ed, by  an  arbitrary  removal  to  St  Nicho- 
las island,  near  Plymouth.  Here,  either 
fixnn  distress  of  mind,  or  improper  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  fiiculties  became  imnair- 
ed;  which,  being  ropresented  to  the  King 
by  his  relations,  led  to  his  release.  He 
partly  recovered,  and  married  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  early  attached.  He 
died,  of  paralysis,  in  1677,  and  was  buried 
at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Hairing- 
ton  was  a  profound  thinker.  His  OceanOf 
vdiich  is  a  poHtical  romance,  and  the  Uto- 
pian image  of  a  republic,  is  a  worit  of 
genius,  thought  and  invention,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty.  The  writings  of  Hairington  were 
published  (in  one  vdume,  folio)  by  Tin- 
dal,  in  1700,  and  again,  more  completely, 
by  doctor  Bireh,  in  1737. 

Hauiis,  James,  a  learned  writer  on  phi- 
lolof^  and  the  philosophy  of  languajge, 
was  Mm  at  Saliabuiy,  m  1709.  Having 
passed  through  his  preliminaiy  studies,  he 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Wadharo  college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16; 
after  which  Ite  became  a  probaBoner  at 
Lincok's  Inn.  The  death  of  his  ftther 
put  him  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  at  the  ape  of  23 ;  on  which  he  re-  < 
tired  to  his  native  place,  to  dedicate  his 
time  to  classical  literature.  In  1744,  be 
publidied  a  volume,  containing  three  trea- 
tises,—On  Art ;  on  Music  and  Painting; 
and  On  Happiness.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  produclionB^ 
Hennes^  or  a  Philosophical  Enquiiy  con- 
cerning Universal  Qrammar.  This  work 
displays  much  ingenuity,  and  an  extensive 
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acquaintanoe  with  the  writiiin  of  the 
Greek  poets  and  pfailosophen ;  but  the  au- 
thor^ ignorance  of  the  ancient  dialects  of 
uie  noraiem  nadoua  has  caused  him  to 
take  an  imperfik*!  survey  of  his  subjecL 
In  1761,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  held  several  public  places.  In 
1775,  he  published  Philosophical  Ananj^ 
ments.  part  of  a  eystemadc  work,  which 
he  haa  projected,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Loffic  of  Aristotle.  His  concluding  work, 
Phuological  Inquiries,  was  completed  in 
1780,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death  (December  2S2, 1780).  A  collective 
edidon  of  his  works  was  published  by  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Malmesbuiy  (2  vols.  4to., 
1801). 

HARRiSBuae ;  a  borou^  in  Daiuphin 
county,  and  the  seat  of  govenunent  or  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehannah,  over  which  there  is 
here  erected  a  covered  bridge,  of  12  arch- 
es, which  cost  190,000  dottanu  The  Penn- 
sylvania canal  passes  along  the 
side  of  the  town,  and  forms  a  large  basin 
for  a  haibor ;  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  Lancas- 
ter, 96  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia.  Popular 
tiQn,inl820,  2990;  in  1830,  4307;  and, 
indudingthe  adjoining  village  of  McClays- 
buig,  4526.  The  whole  number  of  houses 
in  1830  was  636 ;  431  of  them  fiame 
houses,  201  of  brick,  and  4  of  stone.  Har- 
hsburg  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly 
laid  out,  ana,  in  general,  well  buik.  The 
capitol  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  brick  edi- 
fice, situated  on  a  considerable  elevation, 
on  the  outside  of  the  town.  From  its  cu- 
pola is  presented  a  fine  landscape,  em- 
nracing  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  coun- 
try, the  meanders  of  the  river,  swelling 
hills,  and  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  town  contains  a  county  couit-house, 
a  jail,  two  banks,  a  large  Lancasteiian 
school-house,  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  children ;  10  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, for  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, MethodislB,  Baptists,Unitarian6,  United 
Brethren,  and  Africans,  one  each ;  and 
eight  printing-ofiices,  fix>m  six  of  which 
newsmipen  are  issued,  two  of  them  in 
the  German  language.  It  has  also  a 
steam-mill,  a  variety  of  manu&cturing  es- 
tablishments, and  is  a  place  of  conad- 
«BUe  trade.  Fifty  yean  smce,  Hanis- 
kirg  was  a  vrildemesi,  inhabited  by  In- 


Hamusou,  Beniamin,  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  of  a 
Highly  respectable  &mily  in  Virginia. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  precise^ 
known.    He  was  a  student  in  the  college 


of  Wmiam  and  Mary,  when  his  ftdier  and 
two  sisten  were  amukaneously  killed  by 
a  stroke  of  ligfatninj^.  He  went  eariy  into 
public  life  (in  wfawh  his  aaceston  bad 
lon^  been  distinguished),  commencing  his 
pohtical  career,  in  1764,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  province.  The 
eminence  which  he  acouired  in  that  ca- 
pacity, combined  with  the  influence  natu* 
rally  accruing  from  fortune  and  distin- 
guished fiunily  connexions,  rendered  it  an 
object  for  the  royal  government  to  enli^ 
him  in  their  fovor ;  uid  he  was  according- 
ly offered  a  seat  in  the  executive  coun^ 
of  Virginia,-^  stadon  analogous  to  that 
of  a  privy-counsellor  in  Enyand.  This 
was  a  tempting  bait  to  an  andntious  young 
man ;  but  as,  even  at  that  time,  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  ministir  indicated  an 
oppressive  spirit,  he  refused  the  proffered 
dignity,  and  always  exerted  his  mfluence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  When  the 
time  came  for  active  resistance  to  the  ar- 
acts  of  the  government,  he  was  not 
founcT  backward.  In  the  fost  general 
congress  of  1774,  he  was  a  deiegaSiB,  and 
consecrated  his  name,  by  affixing  it  to  that 
declaration  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  Uberty  is  wotshipped.  It  is  re- 
lated conceminff  him,  that|  whilst  sisning 
the  instrument,  ne  happened  to  stand  near 
Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  of 
a  slender  and  spare  form,  while  he  was 
vei^  corpulent ;  and,  turning  to  him,  afW 
layuig  down  the  pen,  he  said,  in  a  face- 
tious wav,  **  When  the  time  of  hanging 
comes,  I  shall  have  the  advantage  ovw 
you.  It  win  be  over  with  me  in  aminute, 
but  you  will  be  kicking  in  the  air  half  an 
hour  afler  I  am  ffone."  Mr.  Hanison  was 
particularly  useral  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  war.  After  his  resignation  of  his 
seat,  in  1777,  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  buigosnos  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  wan 
imme&tely  chosen  speaker.  This  situa- 
tion he  occupied  until  the  year  1789; 
when  he  vras  made  chief  ma^psmte  of 
the  state,  and  was  twice  reelected.  In 
1785,  he  retired  into  private  life,  but,  in 
1788,  became  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  Virginia  that  ratified  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Of  the  first 
committee  appoinled  by  this  body,  that  of 
prinleges  and  elections,  he  was  ^hosen 
chairman ;  but  his  age  and  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  fiom  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  debates.  He,  however,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  constimtion,  with  certain 
amendments.  He  died,  of  the  gout,  in 
1791. 

Harsison,  John;  a  skilfiil  mechanic, 
celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  time- 
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keeper  for  ascertaining  the  lon^tnde  at 
sea,  and  also  of  the  gridiron-penduhim. 
He  was  bom  at  Foulby,  near  Pontefiract, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1693,*  and  was  the  son 
of  a  caipenter  or  builder,  who  brought 
him  up  to  the  same  occupation.  Be^re 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  21,  he  found 
out,  without  instructR)n,  how  to  clean 
clocks  and  watches,  and  made  two  clocks, 
chiefly  of  wood-work.  In  1735,  he  exe- 
cuted his  first  machine  for  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea,  tlie  merit  of  which  he 
proved  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.  In  1739, 
he  completed  a  second,  and,  in  1749,  a 
thivd  machine,  which  erred  only  three 
or  four  seconds  in  a  week.  He  then 
tnmed  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  pocket  watches,  in  which  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  he  was  induced  to  make  a 
fourth  machine,  or  time-keeper,  in  that 
fbnn,  which  he  finished  in  1759.  This 
chronometer,  in  two  voyaj^s,  having  been 
found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
fimitB  required  by  the  act  of  parliament 
of  the  V&h  of  queen  Anne,  Harrison  ap- 
plied for  the  proposed  reward  of  £20,000, 
which  he  received.  This  inffenious  artist 
employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  con- 
structing a  fifth  improved  time-keeper,  on 
the  same  principle.  This,  after  a  ten 
weeks'  triaC  was  found  to  have  erred  only 
four  and  a  half  seconds.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  a 
Description  concerning  such  Mechanism 
as  will  afibrd  a  nice  or  true  Mensuration 
of  Time  (1775,  8vo.^ 

Harrowbt,  Dudley  Ryder,  earl  of^  was 
bom  in  17^,  and  educated  at  St  John's, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  member  of 
pariiameiit  for  Tiverton,  and  became  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party.  In 
1801,  he  was  made  treawirer  of  the  navy, 
in  the  Addington  administration,  and,  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  in  1804,  received  the  seals  of 
the  foreign  depardnent  In  1812,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  council — a  place 
which  be  held  till  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  the  premiership, 
when  he  retired  fit)m  public  life.  He 
was  always  an  advocate  of  Catholic  con- 
cessions, and  an  active  patron  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  was 
created  viscount  Sandon  and  earl  of  Har- 
rowby  in  1809. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  ;  a  village  of 
Enfftand,  in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  and  command- 
ing cne  of  the  finest  prospects  of  the 
metropolis  on  the  east  It  is  famous  for 
its  free  school,  founded  in  the  reisn  of 
Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  and  still  con- 
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ffldered  one  of  tlie  first  in  the  kingdom. 
Popidation  of  the  parish,  3017 ;  10  miles 
N,  W.  London.  Doctor  Parr,  sir  William 
Jones,  Sheridan,  Byron,  eari  Spenser,  sir 
Robert  Peel,  &c.,  were  educated  tfaene. 

Har8I>6rfer,  George  Philip,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  poet  of  the  17th  cen- 
niry,  lived  fiom  leffSf  till  1658.  He  was 
descended  fit)m  a  patrician  fimiily  in  N(i- 
remberff,  travelled  through  Holland,  £ng- 
kind,  France  and  Italv,  and  acquired  so 
much  knowledge  of  languages,  that  he 
was  called  the  kamed.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  high  council  at  Nurem- 
berg. His  German  and  Latin  works,  his- 
torical and  literary,  fill  47  volumes.  Yet 
he  was  neither  a  profound  scholar  nor  a 
poetical  genius.  His  best  songs  are  to  be 
found  in  his  IVautniimmerfrespr&cken  (Nfi- 
rembeig,  1642, 8  vols.).  With  his  friend 
and  poetical  companion,  John  Klai  (Cla- 
jus),  who  was  bom  at  Meissen,  1616,  and 
died  (1656)  at  Kitzingen  in  Franconia, 
where  he  was  a  preacher,  he  instituted  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1644,  the  Order  of  Flowers, 
or  Society  of  Shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz, 
which  is  yet  in  existence.  The  purity  of^ 
the  German  language  was  the  object  of 
this  society,  which  numbered  prinses  and 
distinguished  scholars  among  its  members. 
Klai's  poems  are  partly  in  the  collection 
published  by  the  Shepherds  of  the  Pecnitz, 
and  have  been  partly  published  by  mem- 
selves. 

Hart,  John,  a  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  was  bom  in  New  Jereey, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  fiurmer,  who  left  him 
a  considerable  estate,  and  whose  occupa- 
tion he  followed.  He  was  distinguished 
for  sound  sense  and  integrity,  and  was 
frequently  chosen  to  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  always  eviuoed  at- 
tachjnent  to  hheral  principles.  In  1774, 
**  honest  John  Hart"  as  he  was  caUed,  was 
one  of  the  first  deputed  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
His  moderation  and  cool  judgment  enabled 
him  to  render  valuable  services ;  and  these, 
combined  with  his  zeal  and  inflexible  rec- 
titude and  fimmesB,  caused  him  to  be 
frequently  reelected.  He  gave  his  vote 
for,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence with  peculiar  ardor.  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  177^  New  Jersey  became 
the  theatre  of  war;  and,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  which  was  made  by  the 
enem^',  that  of  Mr.  Hart,  as  of  a  rebel 
especially  obaoxious,  suffered  to'  a  great 
extent  Active  exertions  were  also  made 
to  take  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  hunted 
about  for  some  time,  without  intennisnon* 
fitortieing  obfiged  to  fly  fimn  his  house. 
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when  hv  wife  was  afflicted  by  a  die- 
tiesBiiig  maMjy  which  uhimately  caused 
her  death,  tie  waa  often  in  great  wast 
of  food,  and,  on  one  occasion,  was  forced 
to  conceal  hkomid^  during  the  night,  ui  a 
dog-kenneL  After  the  evacuation  of  New 
Jeney  by  the  ^^gl^b^  he  returned  to  his 
Ann,  and  began  to  repair  the  injuries  it 
had  received;  but  his  oonsdtution  was  so 
much  shattered  by  the  hardships  he  had 
encountered  in  his  eftforts  to  elude  the 
pursuits  of  his  foes,  that  it  ffradually  fiiiled 
him ;  and,  hn  the  year  178Q,  be  breamed  liis 
last,  umvemlly  esteemed  and  respected. 

Hartforb  ;  a  dtv  hi  Haitford  coun^, 
and  the  aami-capkal  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  west  bonk  of  Connecticut  riven  50 
miles  above  its  mouth,  34  from  New 
Haven,  and  100  W.  a  W.  of  Boston; 
ton.  W  W  W. ;  lat  4P  46^  N.:  popula- 
tion  in  1890,  including  the  township,  9617; 
in  1890L  9789,  of  which  the  city  had 
7074.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  advanta- 
geous situation  at  Uia  head  of  sloop  navi- 
cation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ferule  and 
beautiful  country.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some state-house  of  stone  and  brick,  three 
banks,  includmg  a  branch  of  the  U. 
States  bank,  an  arsenal,  an  academy,  a 
museum,  a  eoUege,  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb^  and  eight  houses  of  pub- 
lic worship,  six  of  theno  witliin  the  city, 
viz.,  three  for  Congregationalisis,  one  for 
Episcopalians,  one  for  BapticAs,  and  one 
for  Umvenalists.  The  city  is  generally 
well  built,  particulariy  the  main  street 
A  iMidge  with  mx  arches,  974  feet  ]on|[,  is 
erected  over  the  Connecticut,  connecting 
the  dtv  with  East  Hartford.  Hartford 
has  a  nourishing  commerce.  It  has  an 
ezlansive  inlana  trade,  and  a  variety  of 
manufiictures,  as  leather,  shoes,  coaches, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  saddlery,  brass 
woric,  &c.  The  genend  asseinblv  has  one 
mmoa  annuaUv,  and  meets  altemately 
at  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Hartford 
was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1635. 
Washington  college,  an  institution  under 
the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  was 
established  here  in  1826^  It  is  veiy  pleas- 
antlv  situated,  and  has  a  president,  eight 
professors,  about  80  students,  and  a  li- 
liraiT  of  5000  volumes.  The  American 
Asylum  for  the  education  and  mstruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb»  at  Hartford,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  success  which  attended 
the  enoris  of  the  reverend  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  to  give  insuruction  to  tlie  deaf 
and  dumb  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  ex- 
cited, it  was  computed  that  tliera  were 
more  than  a  himdred  deaf  mutes  in  Con- 


necticut ;  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution at  Hartford  for  their  relief^  having 
previously  stipulated  for  means  of  person- 
ally examining  the  European  insatutions 
for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  afflicted. 
Mr.  Gallaudet  embarked  for  Europe  in 
May,  1815.  He  returned  in  August,  1816, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
disdnguished  pupil  of  the  abb6  Sictud. 
The  course  of  instnicdon  commenced, 
with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 
1899,  there  were  143  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion, under  the  care  or  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 
nine  assistant  instructers.  54  of  the  pupils 
were  supported  wholly  by  the  legislature 
of  Maasachuaetts ;  15,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
bv  that  of  New  Hampshire;  13  by  that  of 
Maine;  21  by  that  or  Vermont;  and  13  by 
that  of  Connecticut  The  institution,  from 
its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  persons.  The  funds  of  the 
asylum  have  been  derived  fit>m  private 
donationd^  and  fiiom  a  grant  of  land  in 
Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
U.  States,  in  1819.  These  have  flunished 
the  institution  with  a  large  And  commodi- 
ous brick  building,  in  which  the  pupils 
reside  and  receive  insdruction ;  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  principal,  and  convement 
out-houses,  including  two  brick  woHl- 
shops,  in  which  the  nude  pupils  work  four 
or  nve  hours  daily,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the 
directors  to  form  a  permanent  fund  of 
considerable  amount  The  crounda  (be- 
tween seven  and  eight  acres  m  extent)  are 
on  a  veiy  deligiiuiil  and  commanding 
eminence,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  city. 
When  the  asylum  commenced,  the  chat^ 
to  each  pupil  was  ^200  a  year  for  board, 
kidging  and  washing,  fiiel,  candles,  station- 
eiT,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room ;  besides  a  continual  super- 
intendence of  their  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  tuition.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  the  sales  of  a  portion  of 
the  lands  in  Alabama,  the  charge  is 
now  reduced  to  $115  a  ^ear— a  sum, 
however,  which  fkUs  considerably  short 
of  the  actual  expense  incuned  for  each 
pupil.  By  this  mode  of  distributing  the 
annual  income  derived  from  the  fimds  of 
the  instimtion,  every  state  in  the  UnLon^ 
and  every  parent  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  may  receive  an  equal  share  of  tiie 
public  bounty.  To  employ  their  fiinda  in 
educating  pupils  ffratuitously,  would  soon 
entirely  exhaust  them.  One  great  object, 
that  the  asylum  has  aimed  to  accomplish, 
is,  the  difnjsioii  of  a  unifonn  system  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Union,  and  to 
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SBtiafy  candid  ajid  uiteUigem  minds,  that 
ezperience  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  IB  aJl  otlier  purauitM,  mechanical  or  in- 
tellectual, is  of  primaiy  importance.  Iti 
efibrtsi  in  this  re^)ect,  have  met  with  great 
Buecees.  It  has  furnished  the  Pennsyl- 
vama  ii^tution,  at  Philadelphia,  with  its 
present  prindptd  and  two  astiatant  teach- 
cfb;  it  awMdad  instruction  to  the  princi- 
pals of  the  two  institutioiui  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio ;  and  the  principal  of  the  one  at 
Canajoharie,  in  the  stale  of  New  Yoik, 
himself  deaf  and  dumfa^  was  one  of  its 
eariiest  pupilB.  In  addition  to  these  insti- 
tutionsi  all  of  which  haye  derived  their 
system  of  instruction  fiom  the  American 
asylum,  theie  is  but  one  odier  in  the 
U.  Btates,-~tfaat  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik. 
Among  the  318  pupils,  who  have  been 
memberB  of  iIIb  asylum,  only  75  have 
been  aunported  by  their  parents  or  fiienda^ 
mosi  or  whom  were  in  quite  moderate 
cimimstancea.  Out  of  the  same  number, 
conastiog  of  178  males  and  140  females^ 
134  were  bom  deaf;  154  lost  their  hearing 
in  in&ncy  and  childhood ;  and  of  30  no 
cenain  infbrmotiQn  could  be  procured. 
Araonff  the  causes  of  this  calamity,  were 
the  Imlowiztf  {  feven,  more  particulariy 
ihe  spotted  lever;  eankar  rash;  measles; 
inflainmation  of  die  brain ;  drop^  in  die 
head;  snail  pox;  hooping  cough ;  palsy; 
ID  one  instance,  dischsjve  of  cannon ;  and 
sudden  falla  In  onnr  two  cases  has 
either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  been 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and,  in  each  of  these,  it 
was  the  ftther ;  while^  among  several  in- 
stances of  marriage  diat  have  come  to  the 
knowMge  of  those  connected  with  the 
asylum,  where  either  one  or  both  of  the 
parliBa  wcte  deaf  and  dtnnb,  their  chU- 
dien  were  in  poanssion  of  all  their  fiuml- 
ties.  The  pfayriology  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  a  subject  of  the  most  curious 
kind,  and,  if  thoroug^y  inyesdgated,  might 
shed  much  additional  light  upon  that  of 
our  spades  in  general  It  would  serve 
very  much  to  promote  this  object,  if  the 
ele^  and  the  physieians,  in  th^  respec- 
tive towns,  would  institute  inquiries  on 
this  subject.  The  result  of  such  inquiries 
eould  be  communicated  to  some  of  the 
public  eedenasdcal  or  medical  associa- 
tiMia,  and  ibence  transmitted,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  the  officers  of  die  asylum.  If  a 
single  association  would  commence  inqui- 
ries of  this  kind,  on  some  well  digested, 
regular  plan,  it  would  soon  be  more  gen- 
erally, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  len^h 
nnivenally,  adopted.  Among  these  m- 
quiries,  the  following  are  die  most  hnpor- 
tant:  the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity  and 


rendence  of  the  individual ;  whedier  tiie 
dea&esB  is  owing  to  some  original  defect, 
or  vras  produced  by  disease  or  accident, 
and,  if  so,  hi  what  way,  and  at  what  dme; 
whether  there  are  other  cases  of  deafiiesB  in 
the  same  &mily,  or  among  am^  of  the  an- 
cestors or  collateral  brsnches  oA3ndred,aBd 
how  and  when  moduced ;  if  a  pait  of  the 
children  hear  and  speak,  and  a  part  «e  deaf  * 
and  dumb,  what  is  the  order  of  their 
ages;  whether  the  deafiiesi  »  total  ot 
pardal,  and,  if  partial,  what  kmd  of  sounds 
can  foe  heard,  and  to  what  extent;  whedisr 
any  medical  meana  have  been  employed 
to  remove  it,  and  the  result;  whether  the 
individual  can  utter  any  articulate  sounds^ 
and  to  what  extent;  wiiether  any  instruc- 
tion has  been  given,  and  with  what  auccess ; 
whether  the  individual  has  been  taught 
any  mechanical  art  or  trade,  or  is  engaged 
in  any  regular  occupation;  if  married,  to 
whom,  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  pennn,  or  to 
one  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and,  if  there 
are  children,  whether  they  are  in  posses 
sion  of  their  ftcuhles ;  what  are  tne  dr- 
cumsrances  of  the  faidividual,  or  of  the 
parents  or  fiiends,  and,  more  particulariy, 
whether  diey  are  able  to  flmiisn  the  means 
of  educadon  at  aome  institution  for  the  deat 
and  dumb.  With  regard  to  the  coum  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  American  asy- 
lum, we  wdl  only  add  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  the  article  Dumb  and  Dettf, 
that  the  period,  for  which  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  asylum,  does  not  usually  exceed 
four  years ;  and,  in  this  thne,  it  is  expected 
that  thc^  will  receive  sufficient  instruction 
for  all  the  usefhl  purposes  of  life,  and  also 
that  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  with 
which,  as  immortal  beings  it  ii^  of  essen- 
tial importance  that  they  should  be  made 
acquainted.  A  moment*to  reflection  vriU 
show  the  difficulnr  of  the  task  imposed  on 
the  Snstructer.  Other  children  have  to 
pass  through  a  much  lonaer  course  of 
instruction,  countinff  fitim  me  time  when 
diey  first  begin  to  nam  thefar  letters,  be^ 
fore  diey  acquire  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mon education.  In  the  four  years,  how- 
ever, besides  being  taught  the  prominent 
facts  and  leading  truths  of  the  Bible,  the 
pupils  generally  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
books  in  an  easy  and  femiliar  stvle^  and  to 
express  their  thoughts  intelligibly  m  writ- 
ing; and  they  make  some  proffress  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  the  oulfines  of 
histoiy,  orthography,  and  the  practical 
part  of  grammar.  Hie  male  pupils  also 
acquire  some  mechanical  art 
Hartford  Convention.  (S^U,Sbde$,) 
Hartlet,  David,  an  English  physician, 
principally  celebrated  as  a  vmter  on  meta^ 
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physics  and  monls,  ytbs  bom  in  1705. 
At  the  ajre  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  Jesus 
oollece,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  feuow.  He  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  pnctised  as  a  phyracian  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and,  subsequently,  in 
London.  When  Mrs.  Stephens,  a  female 
empuic,  professed  to  have  feund  out  a 
specific  for  the  stone,  doctor  Hardey  con- 
tributed towaids  her  obtaining  the  grant  of 
£5000  from  parliament  for  her  discovery. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  at  Bath, 
and  died  there,  Aug.  38, 1757.  His  &me  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters  depends 
on  hL«i  work  entitled  Observations  on  Man 
(1749, 2  vols.,  8vo.).  This  treatise  ezhibitB 
the  outlines  of  connected  systems  of  physi- 
ology, mental  philosophy,  and  theolonr. 
His  physiology  is  founded  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  nervous  vibrations.  The  doctrine 
of  association,  which  he  adopted  and  il- 
lustrated, explains  many  phenomena  of 
intellectual  philosophy ;  and  this  part  of 
Hartley's  work  was  published  by  doctor 
Priesdey,  in  a  detached  form,  under  the 
title  of  the  Theoiy  of  the  Human  Mind 
(8VO,). 

Ha&tlet,  David;  distinguished  as  a 
politician  and  an  ingenious  projector.  He 
was  for  some  time  member  of  pariiament, 
and  uniformly  displayed  hberal  views. 
His  steady  opposition  to  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
treat  with  doctor  Franklin,  at  Paris;  and 
some  of  his  letters  on  that  occasion  were 
published  in  the  correspondence  of  that 
statesman,  in  1817,  and  are  contained  in 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution  (Boston,  1831).  In 
the  house  of  commons.  Hartley  was  one 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  This  benevolent  philoso- 
pher died  at  Bath,  Dec  19, 1813»  aged  84. 

Ha&tshorn;  the  horns  of  the  common 
male  deer,  to  which  many  very  extraor- 
dinary medicinal  virtues  were  attributed ; 
but  the  experience  of  late  yeare  gives  no 
countenance  to  them.  The  honia  are  of 
neariy  the  same  nature  as  bones,  and  the 
preparations  from  them  by  heat  are  aimi- 
lar  to  those  finom  solid  animal  substances 
in  general ;  so  that  the  articles  denominat- 
ed apirU  ofharUhom  and  soli  of  hartshorn^ 
though  formerly  obtained  onl^fix>m  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are 
now  chiefly  prepared  from  bonea  The 
former  of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali 
of  a  veiy  penetrating  nature,  is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  nervous  complaints  and 
fidnting-fits  ;  and  salt  of  hartsliom  has 
been  succewfuUy   prescribed  in  fevera. 


The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  homs^ 
under  tiie  name  of  kartthom  shavinggj 
are  variously  employed  in  medicine. 
Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of  deer  give 
out  an  emdlient  jeUy,  which  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  nutritive.  Burned  hartsliom 
is  employed  in  medicine.  The  horns  of 
the  stag  are  used,  by  cuders  and  other  me- 
chanics, for  the  handles  of  knives  and  cut- 
ting instruments  of  different  kinds. 

Hartz;  the  most  northerly  mountain 
chain  of  Germany,  fix>m  which  an  exten- 
sive plain,  interrupted  only  by  some  in- 
considerable hills,  stretehes  to  the  North 
sea  and  the  Baltic  The  Hartz,  though 
surrounded  by  a  low  ranse  of  hills,  fonns 
a  separate  mountainous  diain,  70  iniles  in 
length  and  20  to28  miles  in  breadth.  The 
Hartz,  properiy  speaking,  conunences  in  the 
east,  in  Mansfeld,  passes  throuffh  Anhalt- 
Bemburg,  the  counties  of  Stoiberg;  Ho- 
henstem  and  Wemifferode,  a  part  of  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Blankenburg,  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel  and  Grubenhagen,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  west,  at  the  town  of  Seesen, 
comprising  an  extent  of  1350  square  miles, 
and  embracing  40  towns  and  numerous 
villages^  with  Ss,000  inhabitantB,  belonging 
principally  to  Hanover.  The  Hartz  is  di- 
vided mto  the  Upper  and  Lower,  in  a  dou- 
ble sense.  In  the  vrider  sense,  the  Brock- 
en,  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  chain,  forms 
the  line  of  separation.  The  Upper  Haitz 
lies  west  of  the  Brocken,  and  is  the  most 
elevated,  extennve,  and  rich  in  mine- 
rals ;  the  Lower  Hartz  lies  on  the  east  of 
the  Brocken,  and  is  superior  in  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery.  The  same  summit  is  alsa 
the  dividing  point  of  the  riven ;  those  on 
the  east  empty  into  the  Elbe ;  those  cm  the 
west,  into  the  Weser.  There  are  several 
ranges  of  mountains  in  Germany,  that  are 
much  hufher  than  the  Hartz ;  as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  German  Alps,  the  Riesenge- 
birge  and  the  Schwartzwald  (Bkck  Forest)^ 
The  Brocken,  the  highest  summit  of  die 
Hartz,  is  3489,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, 3435  feet  hiffh ;  next  to  this  are 
the  Brachberg  (2755  teet),  tiie  Wormbeiig^ 
(9667  feet),  and  die  AckermannsbShe 
(2605  feet).  That  part  of  the  Hartz  which 
includes  tne  Brocken,  with  the  neighbor- 
uighigh  summits,  coneists  entirely  of  gran- 
ite ;  then  come  the  hiUs  of  the  second 
rank,  formed  ofgreywacke,  in  which  the 
ores  are  chiefly  found ;  at  their  foot  lie  the 
FloBtz  hills,  knovm  under  the  name  of  the 
Vorkartz.  The  climate,  particularly  of  the 
Upper  Hartz,  is  cold.  The  frost  contin- 
ues till  the  end  of  May,  and  appean  earfy 
in  September,  accompanied  by  snow ;  and 
even  m  June,  night  frosts  aro  not  uncom- 
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nMuu  The  warm  weather  bflcs  only  aboitt 
six  weeks,  and  the  boow  upon  the  hi^^hest 
peaks  seldom  disappears  before  June; 
firea  are  kept  up,  even  in  mid-summer. 
The  Hartz  is  wooded  throughout,  even  to 
the  top  of  the  Brocken  (the  Hanoverian 
part  alone  contains  286,a^  acres  of  forest). 
On  the  Brocken  itself  stand  fin  dwindled 
into  dwaif  trees.  Upon  the  leas  lofty 
hiU^  serenU  sorts  of  deciduous  Urees  are 
found  intenningled  with  the  everneens, 
and  the  Fkstz  hills  are  covered  with  the 
finest  oaks,  beech  and  birch.  The  hills 
ako  abound  in  wild  berries,  in  trufifles  and 
mushrooms.  In  medicinal  plants,  Ice- 
land moss,  and  fine  pastures  ;  andin sum- 
mer, immense  heids  of  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  horses  graze  here.  In  the  Up- 
per Hartz,  little  grain  is  raised,  except 
oatB ;  in  the  Lower  Hartz,  the  productions 
are  more  various.  The  woods  fiimisli  a 
great  quantity  of  game,  such  as  stags, 
roe-bucKS^  foxes,  wild  boars,  wild  cats,  &c. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  Hartz  consists  in  its 
forests  and  valuable  mines.  The  latter 
furnish  some  gold  (on  account  of  its  rarity, 
ducats  wertf  formerly  codned,  with  die  in- 
sciipdon  Ex  maro  tiemfnuz) ;  in  the  Ram- 
mefe-beige,  great  quantities  of  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  manganese, 
vitriol,  granite,  porphyiy,  slate,  marble, 
alabaster,  d&c  The  gross  produce  of  the 
Hanoverian  mines  is  but  little  over  the  ex- 
penses; but  they  support  the  greatest  pan 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hartz.  The 
towns  of  the  Upper  Hartz  are  entirely 
open.  In  addition  to  the  establishments 
for  canying  on  the  mines,  the  oUects  of 
curiosity  in  the  Hartz  are  the  Brocken, 
with  its  prospect ;  the  hoise-track  (.Rm«- 
trmH)f  the  wildest  and  most  beautiful  port 
of  ttie  Hartz,  near  the  village  of  Thale ; 
the  difiSarent  caves,  as  those  of  Baumann, 
Biely  Schwartz&ld,  the  romantic  Selken- 
thal,  with  the  Maiden's  Leap,  and  the 
Bath  of  Alexis ;  the  wild  Ockerthid^  &c. 
A  wide  plain  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken,  is  the  place  of  the  annual  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  witches  and  spirits  of 
Germany,  of  which  Q6the  has  made  such 
a  noble  use  in  his  Ihuut  It  is  on  the 
Brocken,  also,  that  the  wild  huntsman  of 
the  Hartz  is  supposed  to  dwell.  The 
spectre  of  tfie  Brocken  is  aa  image  of  the 
spectator,  of  a  magnified  and  distorted 
Hume,  reflected  fiiom  an  opposite  cloud 
uncter  particular  drcumstances.  (See  the 
7\uchmlnich  f&r  Rtisende  in  den  Hartz, 
byOottschalk  (3d  edit.,  Marburg,  1817). 
Habuspex.  (See  ,^tnumces.] 
Harvard  Colleoi:.  (See  Cambridge.) 
Hakvet,  William^  an  English  physi- 
16* 


cian,  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  bom  at  Folk- 
stone,  m  Kent,  April  2, 1578,  and,  in  1598, 
removed  to  Caius  collese,  Cambridge.  At 
the  age  of  19,  he  went  idiroad  for  improve- 
ment, and,  after  visituig  France  and  Ger- 
many, he  staid  some  time  at  the  univer- 
sity at  Padua,  where  Fabricius  ab  Acqua- 
pendente,  and  other  eminent  men,  were 
professors  of  the  medical  sciences.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  160S,  and, 
returning  to  En^^d.  obtained  a  similar 
distinction  at  Cambridge.  Having  settled 
in  London,  in  1604  he  was  admitted  a  li- 
centiate of  the  college  of  physicians,  and, 
three  years  after,  a  fellow.  In  1615,  he 
was  appointed  to  read  lectures  at  the  col- 
lege, on  anatomy  and  sui|pery ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  undertaking,  be  developed 
the  discovery  which  has  immortalized  his 
name.  It  was  not  tiU  1630,  that  he  save 
publicity  to  his  new  doctrine  of  the  c&cu- 
latiou  of  blood,  bjr  his  treatise  entitled 
ExereUaiio  anaiomtiea  de  Mata  Cordis  d 
Sangvimsin  AmmaKbuB.  In  a  prefixed 
address  to  the  coUege  of  physicians,  he 
observes,  that  he  htul  fiequently,  in  his 
anatomical  lectures,  declared  his  opinion 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
the  circuliuion  of  the  blood,  and  had,  for 
more  than  nine  yean,  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated it  by  reasons  and  arguments  ground- 
ed on  ocular  demonstration.  It  speedily 
excited  the  attention  of  anatomists  m  eve- 
lY  European  school  of  medicine ;  and  the 
theorv  of  Harvey'  having  been  triumphant- 
ly defended  against  all  ixijections,  attempts 
were  made  to  invalidate  his  claiin  to  the 
discovery;  but  it  is  now  admitted,  that 
whatever  hints  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  predecessors,  Harvey  first  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  system  of  sanguine- 
ous circulation,  and  thus  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  in  medical  sci- 
ence. Harvey  was  appointed  physician 
extraordinary  to  James  I,  and,  in  1632, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  king  Charies,  by 
whom  he  was  much  esteemed.  Adhering 
to  the  court  party,  on  the  occurrence  or 
hostihties,  he  attended  his  majesty  on  his 
removal  from  London.  He  was  with  him 
at  the  batde  of  Edgehill,  and  afterwarcb 
at  Oxford,  where,  in  1642,  he  was  incor- 
porated M.  D.  In  1651,  he  published  his 
Jjxercitatiimei  de  GeneraHone  AmmaUum 
(4to.).  This  curious  woik  would  have  been 
still  more  interesting,  had  not  the  plunder 
of  the  author's  museum,  while  he  was  in 
the  king's  service,  deprived  him  of  the 
fruits  of  some  of  his  anatomical  research- 
es, especially  those  relative  to  the  flenera- 
tion  of  insects.    He  presented  to  uie  c>il- 
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lege  of  i^hyBiciaiis  his  patenial  estate  of 
£56  a  year,  for  the  iustitution  of  an  annu- 
al festival  and  other  purposes.  In  his  (dd 
age,  he  was  subject  to  distressing  attacks 
of  the  gout,  which  imbittered  his  exist- 
ence so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
shortened  his  life  with,  a  dose  of  opium. 
He  died  June  3, 1658^  A  splendid  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  m  one  volume, 
4to.,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  doctor 
Lawrence. 

Harwich  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  on  a 
peninsular  point  or  land  on  die  Essex 
coast  It  18  the  port  from  which  the 
packets  sail  regularly,  in  time  of  peace, 
tor  Holland  aiMl  Grermany ;  the  seat  of  a 
navy-yard,  and  also  a  considerable  batlung 
place.  Two  light-houses  have  lately  been 
erected  on  the  Harwich  side,  to  faciUtate 
the  entrance  by  night  The  harbor  is  of 
great  extent,  and  forms,  united  to  the  bay, 
a  roadstead  for  the  largest  ships  of  war, 
and  for  an  immense  number  of  vesseb  at 
a  time,  upwards  of  300  sail  having  an- 
chored here  with  ease.  Harwich  sends 
two  members  to  mrliament  Population, 
4010 ;  71  miles  N.  E.  London  ;  Ion.  P 
17' E.;  lat5P57'N. 

Hasorubai.;  the  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Cartha^nians ;  among  others,  of 
Uie  brother  of  Hannibal,   (q.  v.) 

Hasb,  Charles  Benedict,  professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Paris,  and,  since 
1834,  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, bom  May  11,  1780,  at  Suiza,  near 
Naumburg,  studied  at  Weimar,  under 
Bottiger.  The  eloquence  and  leaminsr 
of  that  distinguished  scholar  attracted 
bun  to  philoloffical  studic^  to  which  he 
applied  himself  during  his  residence  in 
Jena  and  Helmstiidt  In  1801,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  Millin  and  Villoison  intro- 
duced the  young  German  Hellenist  into 
their  literary  circle.  By  Villoison,  Hase 
was  introduced  to  the  acquaintauce  of 
Choiseul  Grouffier,  who,  on  the  deadi  of 
Villoison  (1805).  intrusted  to  him  the  pub- 
lication of  John  Laur.  Lydus's  ti'catLse 
De  Magishraiibus  Romanorwru  For  this 
publicatiou  Hase  only  wrote  the  uitroduc- 
tion,  the  translation  being  by  Fuss.  At 
the  same  time,  he  began  a  catalogue  of 
the  cl&ssical  manuscripts,  which  the  suc- 
cessss  of  die  French  arms  at  that  time 
brought  from  all  quarters  to  Paris;  but  sub- 
sequent circumstances  prevented  its  ap- 
|)earance.  These  researches  carried  liim 
into  the  Byzantine  literature,  as  appears 
by  his  JSTotices  du  TrcdU  de  Draam  de 
Stndomc^e  sur  la  Mitrique  des  Anciena  ; 
also,  De  VHxatoin  de  LtonAe-Diacre ;  and 
the  EnlreHem  de  VEmpertvar  Manud  Pa- 


Uologue  avee  un  Professeur  Mc^mHaitf 
in  tiie  eighth  volume  of  die  Nbiices  et  Ex- 
iraiia  dela  BUbL  L  R.  By  his  mtercouree 
wid)  Crreeks  in  Paris,  he  acquired  so  thor- 
ou^  a  knowledge  of  the  modem  Greek, 
that,  in  1816,  he  vras  appointed  professor 
of  that  language  in  the  school  for  the  liv- 
ing Oriental  languages.  This  study  led 
him,  imperceptimy,  to  the  times  where  its 
first  traces  are  discernible— times  not  vexy 
remote  from  the  clasacal.  The  style  or 
the  thurch  fathers,  and  the  Byzantine  wri- 
ters, gave  him  a  further  insight  into  the 
nature  of  an  idiom  which  had  been  neg- 
lected by  most  scholars,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idiom  itself  furnished  him  iOus- 
trations  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  The 
continuation  of  the  Corpus  SKsL  Byz,  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  researehes.  Tlarou^ 
the  patronage  of  the  Russian  imperial 
chancellor,  count  Romanzofi^  Hase  was 
enabled  to  publish  his  Leo  Diaeonua,  and 
some  authors  of  the  same  period,  forming^ 
a  continuation  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Byzantines  (Paris,  1819).  The  explana- 
toiy  and  critical  commentary,  accompany- 
ing the  text,  is  veiy  valiuibfe.  He  has 
since  prepared  for  the  press  a  similar 
volume,  containing  PseUus,  and  some 
chronographers,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  examined,  with  peat  care,  the 
French  and  Itahan  libraries.  Besides 
these,  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments 
which  have  any  relation  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Romans.  In  two  joume}is 
to  Italy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 
government,  in  18^  and  1821,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  Italian  li- 
braries. His  Laur,  L^dus  de  (hterdU^  qutt 
9\qtersunt^  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823,  with 
an  introduction,  commentary  and  a  Latin 
version.  He  is  at  present  editing  an  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thescaxnu  IMu  Orac. 

Hasenclever,  Peter,  a  distinguished 
mercliant,  was  bom  at  Remscheid,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  in  1716.  In  1748,  be  es- 
tablished himself  at  Lisbon,  and  afterwards 
at  Cadiz,  whence  he  returned  to  Grerma- 
ny, and  had  a  great  influence  in  promot- 
ing tlie  manufacture  of  linen  in  Silesia. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice in  important  commereial  affairs.  In 
1761,  he  returned  to  Cadiz,  and,  though  a 
Protestant,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ve- 
lasquez, die  grand  inquiator.  He  after- 
wards estabMied  a  company  in  London, 
for  cxportinff  hemp,  potash  and  iron  to 
North  Amenca,  which  was  connected,  in 
17G5,  with  a  houso  at  New  York,  where 
lie  built  a  great  many  vessels.  The  spec- 
ulatioiis  of  his  parmer  having  caused  the 
bankruptcy  of  die  finn^  he  went  to  Eu- 
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rope,  but  soon  after  returned  to  America. 
He  then  settled  in  Laudshut  in  Silesia, 
where  he  carried  on  an  important  linen 
trade.    He  died  there  in  1798. 

Haser,  Charlotte  Henrietta,  a  celebrated 
smger,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1789,  daughter 
•f  the  director  of  music  in  the  univenaty 
of  Leipsic.  In  1804,  ehe  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  opera  at  Ihiesden.  in  1807, 
she  went  through  Prague  and  Vienna  to 
Italy.  Her  fine  voice,  ner  execution,  and 
her  peraeyering  eflfbrts  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  Italian  and  German 
methods^  gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  In 
private  life,  she  was  distinguished  for  the 
correctness  of  her  morals,  and  her  uncom- 
mon modesty.  The  most  celebrated  the- 
atres in  Italy  contended  for  her.  She  was 
repeatedly  called  to  Rome,  where  she  ob- 
tamed  great  applause.  She  was  the  first 
female  singer  in  Italy  who  appeared  in 
male  charactera,  and  venturea  to  cope 
with  the  celebrated  artists  Crescentini, 
Yeluti,  &c  In  Naples,  she  was  engaged 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  for  a  year,  and 
was  oonunonlv  known  by  the  name  of 
La  Diema  Tedesetu  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Vera,  a  respectable  advocate  in 
Rome,  and  now  displays  her  splendid 
talents  only  among  a  select  circle  of 
fiiends. 

Hasse,  John  Adolphus,  chiq)el-master 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Sirxony,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jnu- 
sical  composers  of  the  18th  century,  was 
bom  at  Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg  (1699). 
His  extraordinary  talents  were  soon  ob- 
served by  Konie,  afterwards  poet  laureate 
to  tlie  king  of  Poland,  who  recommended 
him  as  tenor  singer  for  the  Hamburg  ope- 
ra, where  tlie  celebrated  Kaiser  was  then 
composer.  His  masterpieces  served  as 
models  for  Hoase,  who,  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  became  distinguished  as  a  mu- 
sician and  sin|;er.  He  brought  out  his 
first  opera,  Mtigonas,  which  was  received 
with  ereat  applause,  in  1723.  To  perfect 
himself  in  counterpoint,  be  determin- 
ed to  study  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Ital- 
ian schoob.  In  1724,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  studied  at  Naples  under  Porpora* 
Scarlatti  was  so  pleased  with  his  talents 
and  modesty,  that  he  voluntarily  offered 
him  his  instmction,  and  called  him  his 
SOIL  An  opera  which  he  set  to  music  for 
the  theatre  royal,  was  the  foundation  of 
liis  reputation,  and  procured  him  from  tlie 
Italians  the  title  or  H  earo  iSSoMone.  All 
tiie  theatres  of  Ital^  contended  for  die 
hcMior  of  having  him  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  He  went  to  Venice,  in  1727, 
where  his  future  wife,  Faustina  Bordoni, 


was  at  that  time  ui  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  object  of  universal  admi- 
ration. Having  once  heard  Hasse  phy 
upon  the  harpsichord,  she  immediately 
fell  m  love  with  him.  He  was  here  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  in  the  amserwUcrio 
degU  matralnii  His  reputation  now  pro- 
cured him  the  situation  of  chapel-master 
at  Dresden^  with  a  yeariy  salaiy  of  $9000 
for  himseu  and  wife ;  but  as  he  was  press- 
ed to  remain  in  Italy,  he  divided  his  time, 
until  1740,between  the  twocountries.  After 
repeated  invitations,  he  went  to  E^fland,  in 
17^  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  his  opera  Arkaenu  met 
with  the  highest  applause.  He  soon, 
however,  returned  to  Dresden.  He  went^ 
in  1763,  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
his  last  opera,  Rumaro^  and  final^  re- 
moved to  Venice  (1770),  in  which  city  he 
died,  in  178a  Hasse  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  the  most  natural,  elegant  and  ju- 
dicious composer  of  his  time.  He  always 
regarded  the  voice  as  the  chief  object  of 
attention,  and,  widiout  being  ignorant  of 
harmony,  he  made  the  instrumental  ac- 
compamment  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
pupu  of  Leo,  Vinci,  Peri^lese  and  Porpo- 
ra,  he  was  contented  with  being  simple 
and  natural.  His  compositions  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  he  himself  said,  there  were 
many  which  he  should  not  recoj^nise.  He 
set  all  the  operas  of  Metasuisio,  except 
Themistocles,  and  most  of  them  twice  or 
oftener.  His  sacred  compositions  (masses, 
Te  Deums,  &c.),  are  still  favorites  at  Dres- 
den, where  the  greatest  collection  of  them 
is  to  be  found.  His  wife,  Faustina  Bor- 
doni,  bom  at  Venice  (1700),  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  singers 
of  the  18th  century.  She  made  her  J^nd 
on  the  stage  of  her  native  city,  in  her  16th 
year ;  and,  wherever  she  was  heard,  she 
was  called  the  tiuKJemSJiren.  Medals  were 
struck  in  honor  of  her  at  Florence.  The 
effect  of  her  musical  talents  was  increased 
by  her  beauty.  In  1^,  she  received  an 
appointment  of  15,000  florins  at  Vienna. 
In  Dresden,  where  she  was  married  to 
Hasse,  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  1731, 
and  was  ever  after  the  fiiithful  companion 
of  her  husband. 

Hassel,  John  George  Henry,  a  distin- 
guished German  f^eographerand  statistical 
writer,  was  bom  m  1770,  at  Wolfenbiittel,. 
in  Bmnswick,  and  died  Jan.  18, 1829,  at 
Weimar.  He  was,  fifom  1809  ta  1813,  di- 
rector of  the  statistical  bureau,  &C.,  in 
Cassel,  then  the  ciupital  of  the  kingdom 
of  WesmhalJa.  After  1816,  he  tived  a 
private  life  at  Weimar.  He  wrote  many 
works  of  much  reputation ;  among  others,. 
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GeDeral  Geographico-Statiftical  Lexicon 
(3vob^  Weimar,  1817  and  1818);  Statis- 
tical Sketch  of  all  the  European  States, 
and  the  moet  important  of  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Worid  (3  numben,  Wehnar,  1823 
and  1891)  ;  Uenealogical-Statistical-Ifis- 
torical  Ahnanae  (annually,  from  1824  to 
1829,  W«mar)— <a  work  which  contains 
▼erv  extensive  statistical  infonnation.  It 
will  be  continued  by  doctor  l>ede,who 
edited  die  number  for  1830.  Hassel  was 
coeditor  of  the  Complete  Manual  of  the 
latest  Geography  (Wehnar,  1819  to  1829), 
and,  In  connexion  with  W.  MAller,  edited 
the  aeeood  chief  division  of  the  Encyclo- 
psBdia  of  ErMh  and  Grvber,  from  H  to 
O,  and  contributed  largely  to  Pierer's  En- 
cyclopflddic  Dictionary  (Altenburg,  1824 
to  1828),  from  A  to  K. 

HA98BLqui8T,  Ffoderic,  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  disciples  of  Lmnnus.  He  was 
bom  In  the  province  of  Ostrogothia,  in 
1722.  The  death  of  his  ftther,  who  was 
vicar  of  a  pertoh,  leaving  him  without  the 
means  of  support,  he  exerted  his  ftcuhies, 
and  obtsinea  fHends.  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  supptied  with  the  means  of  in- 
struction, jm  1741,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsal,  where  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry drew  the  attention  of  lionsBus.  In 
1747,  he  pubhslied  a  dissertation  De  Vtri- 
hui  PkaUamm.  Soon  after,  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  making  researches,  <»i  the 
spot,  into  the  natural  histoiy  of  Palestine ; 
and  the  university  having  ftmrished  him 
with  pecuniary  resources,  he  embarked 
for  Smvma  in  Ausust,  1749,  and  arrived 
there  about  the  end  of  November.  After 
exfJoring  the  environs  of  that  dty,  he 
went  to  Egypt,  whence,  in  March,  1751, 
he  took  the  route  to  Palestine,  b^  l)amiet- 
ta  and  Jafb.  He  staid  some  time  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  afterwards  visited  other  parts 
of  the  countiy.  Retuming  to  Smyrna,  he 
brought  vrith  him  a  most  noble  collection 
of  punts,  minerals,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects, 
and  other  natural  curiosities.  He  died 
there,  Feb.  9, 1752.  The  Swedish  aueen. 
Louisa  Ulrica,  purchased  the  wlxJe  ojr 
IIaaBelquisl*s  inquisitions,  which  were  de- 
posited in  die  casde  of  Drottnin^olm. 
Linnaeus,  fi!om  the  papers  and  spedmens 
of  natural  history  collected  bv  lus  pupil, 
prepared  for  the  press  the  Iter  jPakuftnum, 
or  Travels  in  Palestine,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Natural  History  (Stockhobn,  1757,  Bvo.), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  European  languages. 

Hastiicos  ;  an  ancient  borough  and 
maiket-town  of  England,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Sussex,  fiunous  for  being  the 


place  near  vdiich  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  in  Endand,  and  for  the  bottle  of 
Hastings,  fougnt  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
•is  now  in  neat  repute  fbr  sea-bathing.  It 
is  one  of  the  C^que  Ports.  Its  situ- 
ation is  beautifiil ;  and  the  environs  also 
abound  vrith  picturesque  scenery  and  de- 
hgfatftil  vralks  and  rides.  A  walk,  called 
t^  surtnf  |»arr«le,  has  been  Ibrmedonthe 
west  of  the  town.  The  public  buiklingB 
are,  two  very  ancient  churches ;  the  town 
hall,  buih  in  1823,  vrith  the  market-place 
tmder  it;  the  custom-house,  and  two  ex- 
cellent ftee  schools.  The  lemains  of  an 
ancient  castle  are  sliD  to  be  seen.  Two 
miles  ftom  the  town  is  the  stone  on  which 
William  is  said  to  have  dined  when  he 
landed  here  ;  it  is  called  the  etmmwrw's 
gUme,  Hastiiigs  sends  two  memDers  to 
periiameut.  Population,  8000 ;  86  miles 
S.  E.  Tunbridjre. 

Hastings,  WarreiLwas  bom  in  1732  or 
17^  at  the  village  of  Churchill,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  his  lather  was  clermnan  of  the 
parish.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and,  in  175^  went  out  to  Bengal 
as  a  vmter  in  the  East  India  c<mipany'8 
service.  After  having  filled  some  of  the 
{Htncipal  offices  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Oriental  literature  and  pubhc  affiiirs,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1765»  vrith  a  inod- 
erate  fortune.  In  1788,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  second  in  council  at  Ma- 
dras ;  and,  in  1771,  he  wbb  removed  to 
Bengal,  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was 
raised  the  foUovring  year.  In  1773,  he 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  India. 
He  held  this  situation  for  13  years,  during 
which  he  had  to  encounter  many  serious 
difficuhies,  increased  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  company  at  the  expense 
of  tne  native  jnrinces,  and,  undoubtedly, 
vnuB  guilty  of  much  c^ypression  and  injus- 
tice to  attain  this  end.  He  nosed  the  rev- 
enue of  the  company  from  3,000^000  to 
£5^000/)00  steriin^  On  the  removal  of 
lord  North  from  office,  in  17S2;  his  oppo- 
nents exerted  themselves  to  displace  tnose 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  fq^pomtments. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Dundas^  Hastings 
was  recalled  m  1785,  and  immediatery 
loaded  vrith  accusations.  The  most  prom- 
inent orators  of  the  ojqwntion,  Fox, 
Buike,  Sheridan  and  others,  were  arrayed 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  having 
governed,  in  the  East  Indies,  arbitrarily 
and  tyrannically ;  of  having  extorted  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  of  having  accom- 
plished the  ruin  of  many  princes ;  in  short, 
of  having  exercised  oppression  of  every 
description.    Feb.  17, 1786;  Burke  laid  the 
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charges  against  bim  before  the  lower 
house,  which  were  carried,  in  May,  1787, 
into  the  upper ;  and  the  tnal  conunenced 
Feb.  13, 17B6.  The  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  case  of  this  nature,  and  the 
conseauent  slowness  with  which  they  were 
canied  on,  together  with  numerous  inter- 
ruptions, retarded  the  final  decision.  Ma* 
ny  of  the  pmnts  of  accusation  required  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  state  of  affiirs 
in  the  East  Indies^  and  witnesses  had  to 
be  sununoned  thence  to  London.  The 
speeches  of  the  accusers  often  occupied 
several  days ;  and,  April  15, 1794,  the  up- 
per house  held  its  one  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth session,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
a  final  decision.  The  public  opimon, 
which  had,  in  the  beginning,  preponderat- 
ed in  fiivor  of  the  accusers,  now  declared 
itself  unanimously  for  the  defendant;  and 
the  return  of  lord  Comwallis  fiom  India 
was  decisiye  in  his  favor.  April  13, 17^ 
Hastings  was  acquitted,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  oiuvthe  costs  of  prosecution  ^£71,060 
sterling) ;  the  crown  itself  had,  besides  this, 
incurred  an  expense  of  £100,000  sterling. 
The  East  India  company  indenmified  him 
bjrapension of  £AOOO  for  28  yean, paid 
lum  £42,000  of  the  amount  in  advance, 
and  made  him  a  loan  of  £50,000.  The 
salary  or  pension  was  afterwards  settled 
on  bun  for  life.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  privy  cotmcil;  but  he  interested 
himself  little  in  public  affiurs;  and  died 
Aug.  32, 1818.  He  published  some  pieces 
relrang  to  India,  siid  speeches  and  pa- 
pers in  defence  of  his  conduct 

Hastinos,  Fnnds,  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, eari  of  Rawdon,  &C.,  was  the  son  of 
John,  baron  Rawdon  and  earl  of  Moira, 
of  die  kinsdom  of  Ireland,  and  was  bom 
Dec  7, 1754.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  andf  after  a  short  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  entered  the  army  in  1771,  as  on 
enagn  in  the  15th  regiment  of  foot  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  lieutenancy,  he  embarked 
for  America,  in  1773,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill.  After  hav- 
ing served  in  other  engagements,  he  was 
nominated,  in  1778,  adjutant-general  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-eoloneL  He  next  com- 
manded a  distinct  corps  in  South  Caroli- 
na, where  he  successfiilly  opposed  general 
Gates ;  and,  at  the  batde  or  Camden,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1780,  lord  Rawdon 
commanded  one  wing  of  tfie  army  under 
lord  ComTmllis.  He  subsequently  defeat- 
ed general  Greene ;  but  the  surrender  of 
lord  Comwallis's  army  put  a  period  to  his 
exertions.  A  severe  and  dimgerous  ill- 
nrss,  however,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  ar- 


my before  the  conclusion  of  liostilitieff. 
He  embarked  for  England,  and  the  vessel 
which  carried  him  was  captured  and  token 
to  Brest ;  but  he  was  iimnediately  releas- 
ed, and,  returning  home,  was  made  aid^e- 
camp  to  the  king,  and  created  an  English 
peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rawdon.  He 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  Englinli 
and  Irish  parliaments,  particulariy  in  the 
former,  in  the  debates  relative  to  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts.  InJune,  1793,  he  succeeded  lus  fether 
as  eari  of  Moira,  and  the  same  year  he  vras 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  major-general. 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  he  was  sent,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men,  to  join 
the  duke  of  York,  o^osed  to  the  FVench 
in  Holland.  In  1/97,  an  attenipt  was 
made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  min- 
istry; but  the  scheme  did  not  succeed. 
When  the  whigs^  vidth  viiiom  he  had  act- 
ed, came  into  power,  in  1806,  he  was  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
which  post  he  resigned  on  the  feH  of  his 
pQity.  He  was  engaged,  subsequently,  in 
iwlitical  negotiations,  which  proved  abor- 
tive; and,  in  1812,  as  he  could  not  a<*t 
with  the  administration  then  in  power,  he 
obtained  the  wpointment  of  govemor- 
genentl  of  British  India.  In  1816,  he  was 
created  viscount  Loudoun,  eari  of  Raw- 
don, and  marquis  of  Hastincs ;  and  he 
twice  received  the  thanks  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  and  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, for  his  able  services  in  the  Inoies. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1822,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Amherst.  In 
March,  1821  he  was  nominated  governor 
of  Malta,  where  he  resided  til]  near  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov. 
28, 1825,  on  board  his  majesty's  shin  Re- 
venge, in  Baia  bay,  near  Naples,  llie  la- 
ter years  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman  were 
clouded  by  the  consequences  of  his  pro- 
ftise  liberality  and  jienerous  hospitality, 
particulariy  to  the  French  emigrant  no- 
blesse. 

HATCHtNG,  natural  and  artificiaL  (See 
huntbation,) 

Hattkhas,  Cafe.    (See  Ceme.) 

HATTr-SHxaiTF ;  an  order  vniich  comes 
immediately  fix>m  the  srand  signior,  who 
subscribes  it  usually  vnth  these  words : — 
*<  Let  my  order  be  executed  according  to 
its  form  and  import"  Theae  words  are 
usually  edged  with  gold,  or  otherwise  or- 
namented. An  order  given  in  this  way  is 
irrevocable. 

Hatton,  sir  Christopher,  an  eminent 
statesman  and  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  but 
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removed,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  the 
Inner  Tenq^  not  to  study  law,  buttoen- 
laige  his  knowledge  of  the  woiid«  He 
came,  on  one  oecaaioD,  to  ooun  at  a 
maaaue,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  eo 
mucn  fltnidc  with  his  mceful  person  and 
dancing,  that  an  intiocmction  to  her  favor 
was  the  immediale  resuk.  He  was  made 
one  of  the  queen's  penslonerB,  ^pentfeman 
of  the  privT-ehamber,  eapoun  of  the 
guard,  viee-chamberlaoi,  privy-counsellor, 
and.  In  1567,  lotd  chancellor.  His  inex- 
penenoe  created  much  prejudice  against 
hino,  but  his  sound  natural  capacity  sup- 
plied his  deficiency  of  infiMnnalion,  and 
nis  deeifliiins  were  seldom  found  defect 
live  in  judgment  or  equfeQr.  He  died  in 
1591. 

Hatsfikld,  Fnmcis  Louis»  prince  o^ 
was  b(Nii  at  Vienna,  1766,  ana  wiw,  in 
1806,  ffovemor  of  Beriin,  when  the  French 
entered  it  The  French  having  discover- 
ed that  firinoe  Hatefeid  continued  to  cive 
the  Prasaian  aovenmi6ntinf(Mmation,«c., 
Napoleon  ordered  a  court-martial  to  tiy 
him  as  a  spy.  The  wi&  of  the  prince, 
being  infimned  of  the  danger,  hastened  to 
Napoleon,  and  threw  heraelf  at  his  ibet, 
assuring  him  that  h«r  husband  was  inesF- 
mUe  of  doing  anv  thing  didionovahle. 
Napoleon  showed  har  die  letter,  which 
ahe  acknowledged  to  be  vmttea  by  the 
prince,  and  fidnted.  When  ahe  came  to 
hevse^  Napoleon  told  her  that  she  had 
the  onfy  document  aninat  her  huahand  in 
her  hand,  and  aaked  her  why  ahe  did  not 
bum  it  She  did  ao,  and  Napoleon  par«> 
doned  the  prince.  The  Memorial  of  Las 
Cases  contains  the  touching  letter  which 
Napoleon  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the 
empreai.  Hatzfi^  was  afterwards  em* 
ployed  on  diplomaric  misrions.  He  waa 
maaian  minister  at  ^  Hague  and  Vien- 
na, and  died,  in  1687,  at  the  latter  plaoe. 

Haubou),  Chriatian  Gottlieb,  doctor, 
ordinary  pro&awr  of  German  law  at  Leip- 
aic,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  jurists 
of  the  time,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  Novem- 
ber 4, 1766,  and  died,  in  consequence  of 
over  ezeitioo,  March  14, 18S^  He  began 
the  study  of  bw  in  1781.  In  1784,  he  de- 
fended a  thesis,  Jk  DiftmOiu  «iler  Tutor 
menhm  fwUum  et  vnMdoaiwn,  In  1786^ 
he  delivered  his  fint  lecture  on  the  histo- 
ly  of  Roman  law.  In  1788,  he  was 
xnade  doctor  of  law;  1789,  appointed  po- 
fessor  extrabrdinaiY  of  l^ral  antiquitiea ; 
and,  finally,  in  1821,  sec<Hid  ordinaiy  pro- 
fesBor  in  the  univer8i|^  of  Leiosic.  Pro- 
found knowledge  of  classical  antiquity 
and  of  the  lanaiuges,  prepared  bim  for  the 
atudy  of  the  Koman  law,  which  he  punu- 


ed  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  which  he- 
directed  all  the  powen  of  his  mind,  al- 
though no  province  of  jurisprudence  waa 
strange  to  him.  He  secured  a  permanent 
reputation,  especially  bjr  hia  oelebraied 
treatise  hMtmomm  Jmia  Ram,  prtr. 
hiMkrieo-dogmaHcorvm  demio  rtc9gniUMr^ 
JBpiiame^  etc.  (1831) ;  his  LmeamaOa  (pub- 
limed  from  his  maiiuaeript^  after  his  death, 
W  Otto,  Leipsic,  1835) ;  his /McirtruB  Pon- 
JecUarum  Lmeamtnia  cum  Loeit  dotticif  , 
etc.  (1830) ;  his  iwHtutitmei  JkariB  Rimam 
IieeraruB(1809);his  new  edition  of  the  Ao- 
gmuffBeneiwnfomcs  (1831),  and  of  the  Le- 
gal Antiquitiea  of  Heinecciua  (1833);  his 
MofMoU  BtuUkomm  (1819, 4toA  and  his 
Manual  of  Baxon  Law  (1830).  ut  his  nu- 
merous diBsertafioniyhe  proves  himself  pro- 
ibundly  veraed  in  the  science  of  juriapni- 
denre,  for  which  he  prepared  himself  by 
his  laborious  reaearches,  his  inm  industry, 
his  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  the  collec- 
tion, at  a  neat  sacrifice,  of  a  valuable  li- 
brary. Haubcrid'^  Opuaada  Atadamca 
waa  puUiahed  by  pro^aaor  Wenck  (Leip- 
aic,  1835).  In  a  continual  interooum 
with  Hii|go  and  Bavigny,  and  other  emi- 
nent jurists  of  our  time,  he  baa  contributed 
much  to  the  improved  manner  of  study- 
ing the  science  of  law  from  its  eonrcea. 
Aa  an  academical  inatnicter,  his  celebrity 
waa  ao  great,  that  his  lectuie  room  vraa 
hardly  capable  of  containing  the  crowds 
ai  young  men  finm  every  part  of  Germa*> 
ny,  and  even  from  fiweign  countries,  who 
came  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion. His  library,  consistinfr  erf*  nearly 
lOyOOO  volumes  on  Greek  and  Roman  law, 
was  purchaaed  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
fiir  the  univeraitjr  of  Abo. 

Hauswitz,  ChristiBn  Henry  Charles, 
count  of;  fint  minister  of  state  and  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  king  of  Pruaaia,  born,  in 
1758,  upon  his  ftther^  estates  in  SileaiB. 
Afrer  studying  at  Gottinaen,  he  married, 
and  went  to  Kaly,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral yearL  On  his  retuni,  die  ISlenan 
estates  elected  him  director-general  of  the 
province.  Meanwhile,  Leopold  II,  with 
wh<Mn  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Tus- 
cany, had  ascended  the  throne  of  Germa- 
ny. Leopold  wiahed  to  cany  certain  plana 
into  execution,  in  conjunction  with  Pnia- 
sia,  but  his  propositions  met  with  an  unia- 
vorable  reception  at  Berim,  where  Hertz- 
beig  (q.  V.)  was  then  at  the  head  of  afiSurs. 
The  emperor  attributed  this  ill  success  to 
the  Pnisrian  ambassador,  and  requested 
Frederic  William  II  to  send  count  Hayg- 
witz  to  his  court  The  kina  compliMl 
with  this  request  the  more  readily,  as  the 
numerous  enemies  of  Hertzberg  endeavoiv 
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ed  tQ  piaoe  Htuirwitz  m  tlie  moat  tkfnmr 
ble  hffiU  He  pleaded  hie  inexperieDce  in 
diplomatic  aiftusy  as  an  excuaa  for  not  ao 
cepting  the  mi«on ;  but,  seeing  that,  if  he 
penisted  in  hisreiusa^ie  should  only  offend 
two  powerftil  princes,  he  finally  accept- 
ed the  post,  but  declined  receiving  any  pay. 
When  Hertzbeig  retired  firom  pub&c  af- 
ftin,  Frederic  WilUam,  who  reposed  great 
confidence  in  Haugwitz,  gave  him  the 
p<Mt^fi>llo  of  ibreicn  afiSlin  and  the  presi- 
dency of  the  cahmeL  In  this  situatioB» 
Ibugwitz,  in  spite  of  much  difiteuhy,  suo- 
ceeded  m  making  Prunia  the  centre  of 
all  polilical  mofemenis.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam rewarded  the  services  of  his  minislsr 
with  the  order  of  the  black  eagle,  and  the 
flsnt  of  estates  m  South  Prasna.  When 
Frederic  l^Uiam  III  ascended  the  thione^ 
Haugwitz  retained  his  situation.  At  this 
time,  the  tendency  of  Haugwitz*s  policy 
was  to  bring  France  and  Prussia  mto  a 
ckMKr  coonezioii,  which  procured  some 
important  acquisitions  to  Prussia.  But, 
when  the  French  tioops  occupied  Hano- 
ver, in  1808;  this  step  appeared  dangerous 
to  the  neutrality  or  northern  Germany, 
which  Frusria  had  sought  to  maintain,  and 
the  views  of  the  kina  were  chansed.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  sicklieai,  Hauffwitz 
DOW  retired  to  his  estates.  Hardenbergf 
who  succeeded  him,  adopted  a  different 
system,  so  diat  Prusna  remamed  neutral 
In  180Ss  Hauffwitz  left  his  retreat,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Napoleon  at  Yierma,  and  con- 
cluded, after  the  battle  of  Austeriitz,  the 
convention  by  which  Hanover  was  ceded 
to  Prwsia,  and  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Germany  was  acknowledged.  Hauffwitc 
now  reooveicd  his  former  fiivor,  and  re- 
ceived anew  the  port-folio  of  ibrdgn  af- 
fiurs.  Bat  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in- 
volved Prussia  with  England,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  her  relations  with  France  be- 
came man  embarraaiing  than  ever. 
Haugwitz  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile  the 
contMiduu;  interestt,  but  returned  without 
accompliming  his  otnect  He  was  a  wit- 
ness or  the  b^de  of  Jena,  after  which  he 
agam  retired  to  his  estates  in  Silesia,  and 
avoided  the  hostile  forces  by  taking  refuge 
in  Vieima.  In  October,  1811,  he  was  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  nuiveisi^  of  Breslau. 
Hausbxz,  baron  le  Mereier  d',  French 
mininer  of  marine  in  1830,  was  bom  at 
Neufch&td  (Normandy),  in  1778.  In  1799, 
he  was  accused  of  entering  into  the  contra- 
revolutionarf  intrigues,  and,  in  1804,  was 
implicated  m  the  conspimcy  of  Geovge 
CadoudaL  jfl,  v.)  In  1814,  he  was  appoint- 
ed baron  or  tiie  empire,  but,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  he  viras  among  the  first  to  join 


the  BomtoDS.  After  die  resioratioii,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
where  he  sat  finr  several  yean  in  the  coU 
droitj  without,  ho wever,  exhibiting  any  vio- 
lence in  fau  observations  or  conduct,  which 
were  noher  chaimcterized  by  moderation  . 
and  prudence.  In  Aug.  18S29,  he  accepted 
the  port-folio  of  the  marine  under  Polignac, 
which  admiral  deRicny  had  declined.  On 
the  breating  out  of  ue  revolution  of  July, 
1890^  he  escaped  to  EnglaiML  (For  sub- 
sequent events,  sea  /hMee,  an4  PcHgnaeJ) 

mtJTBor;  a  portable  wind  instrument 
of  the  reed  kind,  consisting  of  a  tube  gprad 
nally  tvidenmg  fiom  the  top  towards  the 
k>wer  end,  and  fiuniilied  with  keys  and 
drcular  holes  for  modulating  its  sounds. 
The  ffeneral  compass  of  this  instrumem 
extends  fixun  the  C  cliff  note  to  B  in  alt, 
but  sok>  perfbrmem  fi«quen^  cany  it  two 
or  three  notes  higher.  Its  scale  contains  all 
(he  semitones^  excepting  the  sharp  of  its 
bwestnote.  The  tone  of  the  hautboy,  in 
skilflii  hands,  is  giateftd  wid  soothing,  and 
particulailv  ada^ed  to  the  eipr^ssion  of 
soft  and  phintive  passages. 

Hautklissi,  and  Bassbussx  ;  Frendi 
words  sppBed  to  tspestiy.  HsiMiue  car* 
yd$  are  those  which  are  wcvked  with  a 
perpendicular  Warp,  and  Ba$9dun  earpet$ 
vritn  a  horizontal  waip.  The  latter  are 
preferred  in  modem  tones,  because  they 
are  eaoer  to  be  made,  and  yet  possess 

rl  beauty.  In  the  Netheriands^  Bn^s^ 
and  Doomik  ftiraiah  the  best  works 
of  this  kind;  m  France,  the  manuftctoiy 
ofGobettns. 

H^tTT,  Reni  Just,  abb6,  a  distinguished 
ffiineraloflist,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
bcwn  1743,  at  St  Just,  in  the  depertmem 
of  the  (Mse,  was  at  first  chorister,  then 
studied  theology,  and,  during  31  yean,  oc- 
cupied die  {dace  of  a  pro^sor,  at  first  in 
the  college  of  Navarra,  and  afterwards  in 
tiiat  of  the  can&ia]  Le  Moine.  He  studied 
botany  as  a  recreation,  but  his  taste  for 
ndneralogy  was  awakened  by  the  lectures 
of  Daubenton.  An  accident  led  him  to 
the  formation  of  his  syntem  of  crystalogra- 
pfay.  Ashe  was  examininff  the  collection 
of  minerals  belonging  to  M.  France  de 
Croisset,  he  dropped  a  beautifiil  specimen 
of  calcareous  roar  crystallized  in  prisms, 
Which  vras  broken  by  the  fiilL  Hatiy  ob- 
served, with  astonishment,  that  the  fiag- 
ments  had  the  smootii,  reffular  form  of 
the  rhomboid  crystals  of  Iceland  apar.  **I 
have  found  it  all  P*  he  exckimed ;  for  at  this 
moment  he  c<»ioeived  the  fimdamental 
idea  of  his  new  system.  He  took  the  fia^- 
roents  home,  and  discovered  thegeometn- 
cal  law  of  crystallization.  Heth^smdied 
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feomeliy,  and  invented  a  metaoa  of  meafr- 
uriug  and  deecribing  the  fbrins  of  ciystals. 
He  now,  for  the  firtt  time,  ventured  to 
communicate  his  grand  discoveiy  to  his 
instnicter  Daubenton,  who,  with  Laplace, 
.  could  with  difficulty  persuade  the  modest 
Haiiy  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the 
academy,  which,  in  1763,  received  him  aa 
adjunct  in  the  claaa  of  botany.  He  now 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  studies ;  so 
that  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  revolu- 
tion, with  all  its  honors,  until,  having  refus* 
ed  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
constitution  required  of  the  priests,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  was  arrested,  in 
the  midst  of  his  calculations,  as  a  recusant 
priest  He  calmly  continued  his  studies  in 
prison.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  his  pupils, 
Ueoffinoi  de  St  Hilaire,  now  member  or  the 
academy,  exerted  himself  in  &vor  of  Haiiy ; 
and  the  remark  of  a  tradesman,  an  officer  of 
police  in  the  quarter  where  Haiiy  lived,  that 
^it  was  better  to  spare  a  recusant  priest  than 
put  to  death  a  quiet  man  of  letters,"  saved 
Lis  life.  Geoffix)i  hastened  to  him  with  an 
order  for  his  release.  It  was  very  late,  and 
Haiiy,  occupied  only  with  hb  researches, 
wished  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  next 
day.  Haiiy  continued  his  studies,  and 
even  ventured  to  write  in  &vor  of  Lavoi- 
sier, who  was  then  in  prison,  and  of  Bor- 
da  and  Delambre,  who  had  been  removed 
fiom  their  places.  After  the  death  of 
Daubenton,  the  academy  wished  to  name 
the  modest  Haiiy  his  successor ;  but  he  rec- 
ommended Dolomieu,  who  was  imprison- 
ed in  Sicily,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  no- 
tions ;  the  latter,  however,  having  died  soon 
after  his  liberation,  Haiiy  receive  his  place 
from  the  first  consuL  The  convention  had 
abead^  appointed  him  keeper  of  tlie  luiu- 
eraloffical  collections  of  the  koU  da  mineSf 
and  the  directoiy  hod  created  him  profes- 
sor in  the  Normusl  school,  and  secretaiy  of 
the  commissionerB  appointed  to  reguliue 
weights  and  measures,  the  result  of  whose 
labmwas  the  new  decimal  system;  he 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional institute.  Bonaparte  i^pointed  him 
professor  of  mineralo^  in  the  museum  of 
natural  histoiy,  and  aroerwaids  professor  in 
the  academy  of  Paris.  By  his  influence, 
the  study  of  mineralogy  received  a  new 
impulse;  the  collections  were  increased 
iburfbld,  and  excellend^r  airan^.  He 
was  a  most  obli^g  and  instrucuve  super- 
intendent of  this  collection.  In  1803,  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  hk 
TVaUi  de  Phyaique^  in  six  months.  Be- 
ing directed  to  ask  some  favor,  he  asked 
for  a  place  for  the  husband  of  his  niece. 
Napoleon  granted  his  request,  besides  con- 


ferring on  the  modest  MMBii  a  pension  of 
6000  francs.  The  esteem  whidi  the  empe- 
ror had  for  this  distinguished  man  was  the 
more  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  Haii^', 
as  the  latter  had  never  stooped  to  flatter^', 
and  had  even  opposed  Bonaparte's  eleva- 
tion to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  signing  neof^ 
when  the  ;question  was  proposed  for  the 
raidficadon  of  the  nation.  When  the  em- 
peror, after  Ids  return  from  Elba,  visited 
the  museum,  he  said  to  Haiiy,  **  I  read 
your  Phyaicsagain  in  Elba,  witb  the  greats 
est  interest  f  he  then  decorated  Haiiy  wiih 
the  badges  of  the  lesion  of  honor.  Haiiy 
was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  by 
conversinff  with  the  pupils  ofthe  Normal 
school,  who  oflen  visited  at  his  house,  and 
whom  he  always  received  and  entertained 
with  kindness.  He  was  gende,  indulgent 
and  benevolent  Nothing  could  ruffle  his 
quiet  temper  but  objections  to  his  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  his  feebleness,  he 
attained  the  affe  of  neariy  80  yean,  and 
died  June  3,  iBXL  Besides  his  valuable 
treatises  in  different  periodicals,  and  his 
articles  on  natural  histoiy  in  the  Encydopi' 
die  MHhodiqMj  his  Eaaai  sur  la  Th&rity  et 
la  SbruOun  d/t»  Cristaux  (1784),  his  JVaUi 
de  MniraUurie  (1801,  4  vols.),  his  TrmU 
Uhnentaire  St  Physique^  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  (1803,  2  vokA  his  TVaiU 
des  Cktradhrea  phmquta  des  Piem$preei'- 
ewes  (1817),  his  TiinU  de  Criskdlogrmhie 
(18S^  2  vok,  with  engravings),  his  ittM 
deMinirttlogie  (2d  edh.,  1^  4  vols.,  with 
an  atlas),  are  the  most  distinguished.  The 
chai^  of  editinff  the  manuscripts  which 
he  left,  devolved  on  his  pupil  Lafbase. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  bought  his  pre- 
cious coUection  of  minerals,  for  which 
Haiiy  had  refused  an  offer  of  600,000 
francs.  Cuvier  delivered  a  eulosy  on 
him  before  the  academy  in  182$'^  and 
Brogniart,  who  had  been  his  aasastant,  be- 
came his  successor,  in  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural historv. 

Haut,  Valentin,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  1746,  founded  the 
institution  for  die  blind  at  Paris.  Previous 
to  this,  he  was  an  instructer  in  the  art  of 
callimphy  at  Paris.  When,  in  1763,  the 
blina  pianist  MUe.  Paradis,  of  Vienna, 
gave  a  concert  at  Paris,  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  able  to  read  any  thing, 
written  or  printed,  by  means  of  pins  placed 
on  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
become  acquainted  with*  geography,  by 
the  aid  of  maps  in  relief  constructed  by 
Weissenburg,  a  blind  man  of  Manheim, 
excited  Haiiy's  attention.  He  took  a 
poor  blind  boy,  by  the  name  of  Lesueur, 
who  displayed  an  active  mind,. into  his 
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hoiue,  imtructed  him  for  some  time,  and 
then  presented  him  to  the  pfailanthropic 
society.  This  society  suppbed  him  with 
the  funds  necesssry  to  estiublish  an  institu- 
tion, according  to  his  plan,  for  12  blind 
boys.  Soon  after,  this  new  institution  for 
the  blind  was  united  with  that  for  tlie 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauh,  and  re* 
moved  to  a  building  wliich  had  been  a 
eonyent  of  the  Celestines.  It  soon  ap- 
peared, that  the  two  kinds  of  unfoftunates 
disagrBed  entirely,  that  their  dislike  for 
each  other  increased  ereiy  day ;  and  at 
length  (1794]  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  to  diyioe  the  institution.  But  after 
this  separation,  the  estabUshment  fbr  the 
Mind  did  not  flourish  so  well  to  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Haiiv  himself  was 
partly  to  blame  for  this.  With  an  excel- 
lent heart,  he  was  not  eufficientiy  attentiye 
to  the  premier  management  of  the  afiairsof 
the  establishment ;  and,instead  of  answering 
the  design  of  the  institution,  which  was  to 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lost  sense  of 
the  bfand,  he  made  it  merely  a  comfortable 
residence  fbr  them.  It  was  therefore 
abandoned,  under  the  consular  goyein- 
ment,  and  the  mipils  were  placed  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Qumze-Vingte,  with  which 
establishment  they  remained  coniiected 
fbr  14  years,  until,  at  length,  in  February, 
1815^  GuiBi^  the  present  director  of  the 
asylum  for  iht  Mind,  received  orders  to 
establish  an  institution  in  another  place, 
and  to  omnize  it  in  an  improved  manner. 
HsUy  had  involved  himself  in  many  diffi- 
culties by  his  hasty  union  with  an  unedu- 
cated woman,  and  was  not  successful  in 
his  attempt,  after  the  abolition  of  the  public 
institution,  to  esuiblish  a  boarding-school 
fbr  the  blind  (the  Muaie  des  >Aveu^€»\, 
Notwithstanding  the  pennon  of  2000 
finncs,  which  he  continued  to  receive  from 
the  government,  his  circumstances  became 
more  and  more  embanassed;  he  there- 
fore accepted  an  invitation  to  superintend, 
at  St  Petersburg,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  empress-mother,  an  institution  for  the 
instniction  of  the  blind,  in  which  his 
schobur  Foumier  was  to  be  his  assistant. 
But  this  undertakiuj^  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  returned  to  Pans  in  1806^  where  he 
lived,  with  his  brotiier  the  mineralogist, 
until  his  death,  in  April,  1822.  In  the 
revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, he  VofM  no  share ;  but,  during  the 
directorial  government,  he  was,  together 
with  1a  R^veiU^re-Lepauz,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  (so  called)  ftecpftaZanftropwl*. 
His  Esm  star  rEdueatUm  de$  ^^vwgUi 
( Paris,  1786, 4to.)  was  printed  with  letters  in 
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relief;  so  that  tiie  bfind  could  tnce  ijbe 
lines  with  their  fSngeis^  and  thus  feel  tiie 
letters  and  words. 

HAiiTiiE  ;  aminend  so  named  by  Brunn 
Neergaard,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  ab- 
b^  Hai^.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the 
abb^  CHsroondi,  who  named  it  (o&dde, 
from  Latium,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
country  where  it  occurs.  Nose,  who  ob- 
served it  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Andcniach, 
ooBsiderBd  it  as  allied  to  sapphire,  and 
described  under  the  name  oSr  fcpJhmi; 
but  more  recent  ezaminatMns  of  hs  prop- 
erties prove  it  to  be  identical  with  the 


species  called  laxutke{q.  v.)  W  Haiiy. 
Havana,  or  Havavhah  (Spanish, 
EhAanOj  that  is,  (^  harbor) ;  *^  the  ever 


fidthfUl  city  of  St  Christopher  of  die  Ha- 
vana,** capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
of  the  province  and  govenmient  of  the 
same  name ;  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
„  I^iagiza,  with  the  sea  in  its  front  Lat  N. 
wasto  23^9'24'^lon.  W.SSr'Sd'.  Population, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  stnmgenL  is 
94,033--46,621  whites,  9925  mulattoes  (of 
whom  1010  are  slaves),  and  38,177  ne- 
groes (of  whom  23,830  are  slayes).  The 
total  jDopuktion  is  calculated  at  il2,02a 
The  Havannah  is  the  residence  of  a  ciqo- 
tain-general,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
is  the  most  important  commercial  port  in 
Spanish  America,  and  is  considered  as  the 
key  of  the  West  Indies.  The  harbor  is 
not  only  the  best  in  the  island,  but  is  ea* 
teemed  by  many  as  the  best  in  the  worid, 
on  account  of  its  strength,  and  because  it 
is  capable  of  containing  commodious^ 
1000  ships,  without  either  cable  or  anchor, 
there  being  generally  six  frthoms  of  water 
in  the  bay.  The  entrance  into  the  harbor 
is  by  a  narrow  channel,  about  1000  feet 
wide  at  its  entrance,  so  difficuk  of  access 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  vrith  platforms, 
works,  and  artillery,  for  half  a  nule,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  passage ;  and  the 
moutii  of  this  channel  is  secured  by  two 
strmg  casdes,  one  on  each  side.  The 
place  is  also  protected  by  other  strong  for- 
tifications. The  city  stands  on  a  plam  on 
the  west  ride  of  the  harbor  The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved 
and  diny.  The  want  of  common  sewers, 
and  of  cleanliness,  and  the  vicinity  of 
marshes,  contribute  to  the  insalubrity  of 
the  Havannah,  which  is  much  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fbver,  particu- 
lariy  in  me  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  city  contaim  11  churches, 
which  are  maflnificentiy  ornamented,  es- 
pecially the  camedral,  with  gold  and  rilver 
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lampsi  imafesi  &c ;  3  hMpitals,  a  lazaret- 
to, 7  moQaateries  and  4  uimneries,  a  uni- 
versity, coUeges,  botanical  garden,  nautical 
school,  and  78  schools  for  both  sexes ;  a 
dock-yaid,  and  many  other  public  build- 
ings; atheatre,a  place  fbrbull-fightB^andS 
agreeable  promenades;  also  a  lunatic  all- 
ium, and  a  hurse  charity  schooL  An  aque- 
duct supplies  me  shipping  with  water,  and 
turns  the  sawmills  in  the  dock-yard.  The 
bouses  are  almost  all  of  only  one  story, 
and  of  a  Gothic  structure.  The  principal 
ones  are  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
terraces,  having  brae  apaitments,  yet  Ht- 
tle  ornamented.  •  The  great  square  is  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
population  of  Havannah  was  much  in- 
creased by  Napoleon's  invaaion  of  Spain, 
and  l^the  revolutions  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, The  morals  of  the  place  are  loose. 
Gaming,  cock-fighting,  &c.,  are  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  The  customs  are  Span- 
ish ;  foreigners  who  go  there  intermanv 
very  Utde  with  the  natives,  as  they  sel- 
dom intend  to  make  Havannah  their 
permanent  residence.  The  lower  cleigy 
are  ignorant,  and  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion are  surrounded  with  a  puerile  show, 
Mmich  intelligent  Catholics  do  not  ac- 
knowledge as  a  constiment  part  of  their 
reli^on.  Manu&ctures  are  still  in  their 
infimcy ;  some  coarse  cloths  only  are 
made.  The  commerce  is  very  extensive. 
It  has  rapidly  increased  of  late,  and  the 
rich  productions  of  the  island,  as  weU  as 
the  &vorable  ntuation  and  excellent  har- 
bor of  the  ci^,have  made  Havannah  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
in  the  world.  (For  a  particular  account 
of  its  commerce,  see  the  article  Cubct,)—' 
The  city  was  founded  in  1511,  by  Diego 
Velaaouez.  It  was  taken  in  1596,  by  a 
French  pirate  ;  afterwards  by  the  English, 
French,  and  buccaneers ;  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  En^ish  in  176S2,  but  was  re- 
stored to  Spain  at  the  peace  of  1763^— 
The  Havannah  has  the  honor  of  contain- 
ing the  bonea  of  Coiumbue,  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  America.  In  consequence 
of  an  order  contained  in  the  will  of  Co- 
lumbus, his  body  was  removed  from  the 
Carthusian  convent  of  Seville,  and  depoa- 
ited,  along  with  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  been  loaded  at  Cuba,  on  tlie  right  of 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. When  that  island  was  ceded  to 
the  French,  his  descendants  directed  that 
the  brass  cofiin,  in  which  the  whole  was 
contBined,  diould  be  removed  to  this  city, 
which  was  done  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1796.  His  bones  are  now  preserved  in  a 
diver  urn  on  the  left  of  the  altar  of  the 


oathediaL  The  department  of  Havannah 
contains  the  city  and  42  phices,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  247,828,  of  whom  109,535  are 
slaves.  (See  the  ofiicial  work  Cwxdro 
EHadigtico  de  laStewmn  Fid  Ida  de  CW- 
&a,  anrupondiente  al  wSnocfe  1827  (Havana, 
1829) ;  also  A.  Abbot's  Letters  on  Cuba, 

Soston,  1829),  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
Ida^BEucd  politique  8ur  le  Royaumtdela 
J^aiMdUEtpagne  (Paris,  1808-^1809, 4to.) 

Havsrcamp,  one  of  the  noost  cele- 
brated philok>gists  of  the  18th  century, 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1683,  made  such  rapid 
advances  in  his  studies^  that  he  was  num- 
bered among  the  learned  at  the  time  of 
his  leaving  schooL  Not  long  afterwards, 
he  was  invited  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  the  Greek  language  at  Levden,  to 
which  was  also  annexed  the  proleesorsliip 
of  histoiy  and  eloauence.  Hepubtished 
a  number  of  valuable  treatises,  and  died 
in  17^.  From  travellinff  in  Italy,  he  de- 
rived a  taste  for  the  study  of  medals  and 
coins,  the  fiuits  of  which  he  exhitnted  in 
the  Thuaurus  MordUamUf  in  the  treatise 
OH  the  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
his  universal  history  accorduiff  to  coins, 
and  in  several  catalogues  of  collections  of 
c<Hns.  We  pass  over  some  other  writings 
of  his,  to  mention  his  editions  of  the  .^^p^ 
ogtticiu  of  Tertullian  (1718),  of  Lucretius 
(1725, 2  vols.,  4to.),  of  the  histoiy  of  Jose- 
phus(1726,2vols.,foL),of£utropius(1729), 
of  Orosius  (1738, 4to.^  of  Sallust  (1742, 2 
vols.,4to.),andof  CensorinuB(1743or  1767), 
which  are  still  highly  esteemed  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  text  and  th^  treatises  con- 
nected with  them.  No  less  esteemed  is  his 
SyUoge  Scnptcrumj  qui  de  lAngwt  ChrttMR 
vera  d  reda  PronundoHone  Grnimentaria 
rdimienjMt  (Leyden,  1736-40,  2  vols.1 

Haverhill  ;  a  post-tovm,  and  the  naif- 
shire  town  for  Grafton  county.  New 
Hampshire,  on  Connecticut  river,  70  miles 
fit>m  Concord,  and  27  ftom  Dartmouth 
coUege,  in  lat  44°  3^  N.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  tlie  north  and  the  south,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  meeting-house.  The 
principal  villaf(e  is  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  towDslup,  on  the  river,  and  is  called 
HaverhiU  Comer.  Its  situation  is  very 
beautiful,  and  it  has  a  court-house,  an 
academy,  a  jail;  a  bank  and  a  printing- 
office.  Another  pleasant  village  is  forming 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town.  The 
population  of  Haverhill  in  1820  was  1600. 
(For  the  population  in  1830,  see  U,  States.) 

Haverhill  ;  a  post-tovm  m  Essex 
coun^,  Massachusetts,  on  the  noith  side 
of  IVfemmack  river,  18  miles  from  its 
mouth,  15  from  Newburyport,  19  from 
Salem,  and  30  north  of  Boston.    It  is  con- 
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neeted  with  Bmdibid  by  a  bridge  with 
three  arches  of  180  feet  each,  aupported 
by  three  stone  piera  40  feet  souare.    The 
tide  rises  here  four  or  five  reet,  but  the 
water  is  not  salt.    The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  bur- 
then, but  only  flat  boats  ascend  farther. 
The  principal  viUage  of  Haverhill  m  situat- 
ed on  the  side  of  a  hill  sloping  towards  the 
river.    It  is  a  veiy  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town,  and  has  considerable  trade.  Here  is  a 
bank,  an  academy,  a  printing-office  which 
isBues  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  four  houses 
ibrjpublic  worships  Population  in  1890^3912. 
Havrs  ds  GaicE,  Lk,  or  Le  Havee  ;  an 
important  seaport  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  me  Lower-Seine ;  45  miles 
west  of  Rouen,  112  north-west  of  Paris ; 
kn.    0»  le^  46^'  E. ;  lat  49^29'  14^'  N.; 
population  21,049.    It  is  situatedin  a  fiaL 
marshy  soil,  intersected  with  creeks  and 
ditches,  on  the    British  channel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.    It  is  stnmglv  forti- 
fied, being  surrounded  by  k>^  inmlls  and 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel    It  is 
the  on^  eligible  harbor  alonji^  the  whole 
coast  from  Cherimurg,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  600  or  700  vessels,and  has  a  k>ng 
pier,  and  sufilcient  depth  of  water  to  float 
ship  of  war  of  60  £UDS.  The  town  haspe- 
Gufiar  advantara  fiom  its  situation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  its  heme  the  sea- 
port of  Paris,  and  is  one  of  Uie   most 
important   mercantile   ports   of  France. 
Steamboats  start  regulariy  for  Paris,  Hon- 
fletir,  Rouen  and  England,  and  regular 
lines  of  packets  run  between  this  port  and 
Cadiz,  Hambuiig  Portugal,  Mexico,  J^nzll 
and  the  United  States.    It  consists  of  k>ng 
and  narrow  streets ;  the  fipcmts  of  the  houses 
are  lofty,  but  have  a  heavy  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, beinff  sometimes  of  stone,  but 
oflener^woo£  It  contams  two  churches^ 
three  convenlSy  an  hospital,  tovm-house,  an 
arsenal,  magazines,  and  store-houses  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  arming  of 
ships.    Louis  XII  laid  here  the  foundation 
of  a  town  in  1509,  where  only  a  few  fish- 
ing huts  had  previously  existed.    Francis 
I  erected  some  fortifications,  and  it  was 
some  time  called  FraneUcopoliis ;   but  a 
cht^I,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Le  Havre  de  Oraee; 
tt  is  now  only  called  Le  Havre,    It  has 
always  been  largely  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheiy.    Havre  and  Liverpool 
are  the  principal  points  of  communica- 
tion between  the  old  worid  and  the  new. 
Several  packets  run  monthly  from  New 
Yoik  to  Havre,  which,  with  the  packets 
finom  the  same  place  to  Liverpool,  are  the 
finest  in  the  world. 


Haveb  de  Geage  ;  a  post-town  and 
port  of  entiy  in  Harford  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah  river,  at  its  confluence  with  Chesa- 
peake bay ;  96  miles  north-east  of  Balti- 
more, and  73  finom  Washington ;  lat  39^ 
39^  N. ;  Ion.  76^  IS'  W.  It  coniainsabout 
50  houses,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  English,  May  3, 18ia 
Hawaii,  (^e  Ouihfhee,) 
Hawkj/oIoo).  In  the  article  JBffisie(q.  v.), 
part  ci  this  numerous  anil  perplexmg  genus 
has  already  been  epoken  ol  It  now  remains 
to  speak  of  such  of  the  remainder  as  are 
known  under  the  common  name  n^hmokjOr 
JideofL  These  birds  derive  additional  in- 
terest fiom  the  great  use  made  of  them  in 
the  amusement  of  hawking,  which  seems 
to  have  been  almost  universal,  at  certain 
stages  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Nothing 
is  more  arbitraiy,  or  involved  in  greater 
uncertam^,  than  the  clas^cation  of 
hawks.  A  man's  life  seems  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  species  and  endless  varieties  which 
some  naturalists  have  given  of  this  bird. 
This  is  owing  to  the  chimge  in  the  color  of 
their  plumage  during  the  first  three  ^ears 
of  their  life.  We  slmll,  therefore^  cive  a 
list  of  all  our  native  species,  derived  firom 
Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  also  includinir  the 
amnsement  of  such  of  the  fiilcon  tiue  as 
have  oeen  noticed  under  EagU : — 
Genus  FAIX^O  is  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subgenera  :—i4^wi{a)  HaUaihu^ 
PandutfLFakOf  Mur^  Itiiniay  EUmu»^ 
BuUo»  tSrcua, 


L  BQl  dongaUd,  itraight  at  5a«e. 

AquiLA.     F,  Jvbm$^  L,    Ring-tailed  ea- 
gle.   Common  to  both  continents. 
HAUAfirus.    F.  leucocqpihahMf  L    Bald 

eagle.    Common  to  both  continents. 

Pabdion.     fl  hdiaehUj  L.    Fish-hawk. 

Inhabits  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

IL  BtU  curved  from  ihe  base. 

1.  BiU  wiih  a  sharp  iooOi  eaek  tide. 

(a)  Wings  rtaddng  to  (fte  ^  ^  the  tea, 

FaiiCO.    F.  peregrmuSf  Om.    Great-foot- 
ed hawk.    Both  continents. 

(b)  fflngs  not  reaching  to  tf  </«fce  taO, 

tarsi  sevidlaUai 

F.  spearveriuSf  L.     American   sparrow- 
hawk.    Peculiar  to  N,  Amenca. 
F.  oohmbariust  L.    Pigeon-hawk, 

2.  BiU  wUh  an  obtuse  lobe  each  side, 
(a)  Tcarsiraffur  short  and  robust. 
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Abtue.  FjdimiJbanmyL.  Arii-colored 
hawk.    Comm<m  to  both  continents. 

F.  Penruyliwmcttf ,  W^.  Broad-winged 
fa«i^  Peculiar  to  N.  America ;  yery 
rare. 

(b)  31m  long*,  fleiufer,  tmooO. 

F.vdmt^  WUs.  ShtiM^olored  hawk.  Sharp* 

ahioned  H.    Peculiar  to  N.  America. 
Rcoopenif  Bon.    Coopei'a  hawk.    Pecu- 
liar to  N.  America. 
lenxu.    F.vhmb9tt9j  Gm.    MiaaflBippI 

kite.    Peculiar  to  N.  and  S.  Amoica. 
ELAmrs.   F.diipar^TmaL  White^ailed 

hawk.    M.  and  8.  America. 

F.  fiKrcatK$,JL     SwaUow-tailed  hawk. 

R»49id  S.  America. 

(a)  Tarsi  JkMmdtoiht  toes. 
Bdtko.    F.  lagopus.    Rough-legged  fid- 
con.    Common  to  both  continents. 
F.  SanOirJohannis,  Gm.     Black  hawk. 
Peculiar  to  N.  America. 

{p)  Totrwiparthffe&Aarsd. 
F.  (oreoUf ,  Chn.     Red-tailed  hawk,  and 
American  buzsard.     Peculiar   to  N. 
America. 

CiacuB.  F.  hfemdiU,  Qm.  Wimer  ftl- 
con.  Red-sbouldered  hawk.  Peculiar 
to  N.  America. 
F.  cyoneuf,  L.  Mardb-hawk.  Inhabils 
both  oonline&tB. 
Hawks,  Edwaid,  k>rd ;  a  celebrated  na* 
yal  commander  of  the  last  centuiy.  His 
fitther,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  in 
compliance  with  the  strong  predilection 
"vdiich  his  son  evinced,  at  an  eariy  acre,  fyt 
a  sea-ftrinff  li^  procured  him  a  midship- 
man^ binh  aboard  a  king^  ahiii.  Amr 
going  through  the  usual  gradations,  he 
was  appointM,  in  1734,  to  the  conunand 
of  tha  Wol^  and  serFed  with  great  credit 
Beina  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  in  1747,  he  M  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated, 
taking  afac  laige  ships  of  the  line.  For 
this  aemca,  he  was  presented  widi  the  va* 
cant  red  riband,  ana  promoted  to  be  vice- 
admiral  of  the  bhie.  In  1759,  being  then 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  he  viras  sent  in 
pimiult  of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  became 
up  with  off  BeOeiale,  and  gave  the  enemy 
a  second  de&at,  not  inferior  to  the  flrrt. 
These  successes  were  rewarded  vrith  a 
pension  of  £2000,  voted  him  by  pariUi- 
ment ;  and.  in  1765,  he  reached  at'iength 
the  brad  of  his  profession,  being  appoint- 
ed vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1776^  he  was 
advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
but  survived  this  accession  of  dignity  little 


more  than  four  yeara,  dving  at  Shepper- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1781. 

H^wKEBWoaTH,  John,  LL.D.;  the.  son 
of  a  watchmaker,  of  Bromley,  in  Kent, 
where  he  vras  boin  in  1715.  His  father 
apprenticed  him,  at  an  eaify  age,  to  his 
own  trade.  His  dislike  to  the  busineas, 
however,  soon  proved  insuperable,  and  he 
became  clerk  to  a  writmg  stationer.  Some 
essays  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Cave, 
the  proprietor  of  that  woHe,  who,  on  the 
secession  of  Johnson,  placed  him  in  his 
ntuation,  as  compiler  of  die  debates  in 
both  houses  of  paraament  In  1753,  there 
appeared,  from  his  pen,  the  flrat  of  a  series 
of  essays,  which  he  continued  tfaroucli 
diat  and  die  two  ibllowing  yeara,  vrith  tne 
assistance  of  his  fiiend  Joseph  Waiton, 
and  other  occarional  coDtrfbutors.  lliese 
were  collected  and  published  (in  4  vob., 
Vtmo.),  under  the  titw  of  the  Adventurer. 
He  then  undertook  a  commiBflion  fionn 
government  to  anange  and  dimt  the  dfe- 
covery  voyages  of  Byron,  Wwis,  Carteret 
and  Cook,  in  the  Pacific.  This  task  he 
completed,  not  ahogelher  to  die  satiafiiC' 
tion  of  the  public,  in  1778;  when  tfaeworiL 
appeared  hi  three  vMumes,  4to.  He  4ied 
at  Bromley,  November  16;  177& 

Hawkins,  sir  Johiif  a  renowned  Eng- 
lish sea  commander  of  the  Iflih  eentuiy. 
He  vras  a  native  of  Phrmouth,  and  vras 
the  son  of  captain  l^^Iliam  Hav^kins,  a 
naval  officer.  He  made  several  voyages 
in  his  youth,  and  thus  acquired  much  ma-> 
ritime  ezperieneeb  In  1569,  he  projected 
an  expedition,  the  object  of  vrhidi  was  to 
procure  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  AfiMa, 
and  ccmvev  them  ibr  sale  to  the  West  In- 
dies. In  this  [dan  he  was  successful ;  and 
he  is  branded,  on  the  pue  of  histoiy,  as 
the  fint  Elng^fiflhman,  siter  the  discovery 
of  America,  who  made  a  merchandise  of 
the  human  species.  He  made  two  subse- 
quent voyages  fiw  the  purpose,  one  of 
vrhich  proved  very  jMofitable  j  and  he  was 
rewarded  for  die  supposed  benefit  confer- 
red on  his  countnr,  py  the  addition  of  a 
crest  to  his  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  ''a 
demi-Moor,  proper,  bound  vrith  a  cont.** 
.  The  third  eiqiemtion  was  unibrtunate ;  fi>r, 
having  endeavored  to  cany  on  a  contra- 
band trade  vrith  the  Spaniards,  his  small 
fleet  was  attacked  by  an  overpowering 
force,  and  only  one  of  his  ships  and  abaik 
escaped  b^ng  taken  or  destroyed ;  and,  af- 
ter undergpoinff  great  haidships,  he  reach- 
ed home  in  January,  1568.  He  after- 
wards filled  the  oflice  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  and  he  appean  to  have  been  much 
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conauhed  on  maridme  afftin.  In  1588, 
he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
squadron  sent  out  a^iainst  tlie  Spanish 
armada,  and  he  received  the  honor  of 
kni^tbood  for  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
non.  His  last  service  was  in  1595,  when 
he  was  sent,  virith  or  Francis  Drake,  acainst 
the  West  Indian  settlements  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  two  commanders  differed  in 
opfaiion ;  and  their  conaeauent  want  of 
success  occasioned  so  mucn  chagrin  to  sur 
John  Hawkins,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  sea,  November  21,  1565,  in  his  75th 
year. 

Hawkins,  sur  John ;  a  lawyer  and  nois- 
cellaneous  writer  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  m  1719.  He  prac- 
tised as  a  sohcitori  with  reputation,  for 
some  years,  vniting  also  for  the  periodical 
preaa.  In  1749,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  a  club  established  by  doctor  John- 
son, with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance which  lasted  during  their  joint 
lives.  He  contributed  some  notes  for 
Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  for  some  years  he  was  engag- 
ed in  preparing  for  the  pre»  a  Geroral 
Histoiy  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  which  he  published  in  1776  (in  5 
volsL  4to.j|.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  ac- 
cepted tne  office  of  executor  to  doctor 
Johnson,  was  emplojred  by  the  booksellers 
to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  that  celebrated 
writer,  to  accompany  a  posthumous  edi- 
tion of  his  woHes.  Neither  as  editor  or 
biographer  does  he  appear  to  advantage. 
Some  pieces,  not  vmtten  by  Johnson,  are 
printea  among  his  wortu;  and  the  Life, 
which  fonns  a  bulky  octavo^  seems  to 
have  served  the  writer  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  contents  of  his  common-place  book. 
His  death  took  place  May  21, 1789. 

Hawkwood,  but  John ;  a  military  adven- 
turer of  the  14th  centujy,  who,  bjr  his  valor 
and  conduct  as  a  commander,  raised  him- 
self £nom  an  humble  origin  to  rank  and 
reputation.  Having  entered,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  private  sol£er,  the  English  army, 
then  preparing  for  the  invasicm  of  France, 
with  Edward  in  and  the  Black  Prince  at 
its  head,  his  courage  and  military  abilities 
soon  procured  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  1360,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Breti^y,  sir  John  joined  himself 
with  some  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose 
revenues  were  unequal  to  the  support  of 
their  rank  in  times  of  tranquillity.  These 
associates,  under  the  name  of  li»  tard  Vt- 
nttf ,  continued,  notwithstandins  the  cessa- 
tion of  national  hostilities,  to  harass  and 
plunder  their  old  enemies,  the  French,  and 
17* 


even  extended  tiieir  depredatioDs  to  Italy. 
After  leadmg  a  marauding  fife  of  this  de- 
scription for  nearly  four  years,  he  once 
more  took  regular  militaiy  service,  under 
the  republic  of  Pisa,  and  displayed  his  ac- 
customed braveiy.  Having  canied  aims 
under  this  banner  for  three-and-twenty 
years,  he,  in  1387,  exchanged  the  Pisan 
service  for  that  of  the  Florentines.  He 
died  at  Florence,  March  6,  1388,  at  a 
at  age,  and  was  honored  with  a  pub- 
funeral  in  the  church  of  Santa  Repa- 
rata. 

Hawlxt,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican  patriot,  was  bom,  in  1734,  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  he  became 
a  lavryer,  after  graduating  at  Yale  college, 
in  1742.  He  soon  acquured  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profesaon,  and  an  extensive 
practice.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  political  histoiy  and  the 
principles  of  fiee  government — a  circum* 
stance  that  rendered  him  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  American  liberty,  in  the  de- 
fence of  which  he  took  an  eariy  and  stren- 
uous part  His  influence  m  the  quarter 
of  the  countiy  in  vrhich  he  Uved  became 
veiT  great,  aikd  was  owing  as  much  to  his 
him-minded,  inflexible  inteority,  as  to  bis 
tatenls.  The  sentiments  of  enmity  and 
diead  which  the  fiienda  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration entertained,  in  consequence, 
towards  bun,  caused  them  to  seek  every 
method  of  injuring  him ;  and,  by  their  ex- 
ertions, he  was  at  length  excluded  fiom 
the  bar;  to  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
restored.  The  unputations  which  thev 
cast  upon  bia  conduct  iiritated  him  tosucli 
a  degree,  that  he  pledjped  himself  never  to 
accept  of  any  promotion,  office,  or  emolu- 
ment, under  any  sovemmen^— a  pledge 
which  he  amply  reaeemed.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  chosen  a  counselor,  but  refused 
to  accept  the  office,  preferring  a  seat  in  the 
legislature,  to  which  he  was  first  elected 
in  1764.  In  that  body  he  continued  to  ex- 
ert himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ef- 
fect, against  the  ari>itraiy  measures  of  the 
govexnment,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  they  shoukl  be  re- 
sisted by  arms.  As  the  crisis  qyproached, 
some  persons  represented  to  him  the  dan- 
ger of  entering  mto  a  contest  apparentiy 
so  unequal.  His  answer  was,  "  We  must 
put  to  sea;  Providence  will  bring  us  into 
port.**  Although  major  Hawley  retired 
fi!om  the  legislature  in  1776,  he  did  not 
abate  liis  efiorts  to  advance  his  countiy's 
cause,  but,  by  his  powerfid  addresses,  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  during  the  times  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  and  gloom.    He  died  March 
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10,  1788,  aged  64  yean,  haring  been 
greatly  afflicted,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life,  with  hypochondriacal  disor- 
dera. 

Hawthorn,  or  Whits  Thorn  (crata- 
gui  mfaeemtha) ;  a  email,  spiny  European 
tree,  naing  aometimea  to  the  height  of  20 
to  25  feet,  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage,  and  forming  excellent  hedg- 
es. The  leaves  are  smooth,  shinioff,  more 
or  less  deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  veiy  TOauti- 
ful  green  color;  the  flowers  are  white, 
sometimes  with  a  fieddish  tinge,  disposed 
in  corymbs,  and  possess  an  a^preeable  per- 
fume; the  firuit,  when  mature,  is  of  a 
bri^t  red  color.  The  species  of  crataigw 
are  about  90  in  nuiAber,  all  ahrubsor  small 
trees,  spiny,  with  akemate  simple  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  bearing  fruit  resembling,  in 
miniature,  that  of  me  apple,  to  which  plant 
they  are  closely  allied,  oeine  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  osseous  seeds,  and  are  ar* 
ranged  with  it  under  the  same  natural  fami- 
ly raaact^  One  half  of  the  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  U.  States,  many  of  them  orna- 
mental, and  equally  adapted  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  hedjKes  with  the  European. 

Hatdit,  ^is^h;  bom  1733,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rohnui,  on  the  borders  of  Hunga- 
ry and  Austria.  His  fiither,  a  poor  wheel- 
wright, played  on  the  harp  on  Sundays,  his 
moSier  accompanjring  with  her  voice. 
When  the  boy  was  five  yeaxB  old,  he  used, 
during  his  parents'  performance,  to  make 
motions  with  a  board  and  a  stick,  as  if  he 
was  playing  the  violin.  A  schoolmaster, 
whom  accident  led  to  this  concert,  observ- 
inf  that  Jos^h  kept  good  time,  asked  per- 
mission to  take  him  to  his  schooL  Here 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  received 
instruction  in  singing  and  in  playing  on  the 
violin  and  other  instruments.  After  he 
had  been  here  two  years,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  a  chorister  in  St. 
Stephen's.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
composed  pieces  for  six  or  ei^t  voices. 
**  I  then  thou^t,"  he  afterwards  remarked, 
laughingly,  **  ttat  the  blacker  the  paper, 
the  finer  the  music"  With  his  fine  so- 
prano, he  lost  his  place,  in  his  16th  year. 
His  situation  was  now  very  discouraging, 
and  he  had  a  fi>rBtasl)B  of  the  difficulties 
which  await  an  artist  without  fortune  or 
patrons.  He  gave  instmctions  in  music, 
played  in  the  orchestra,  and  occupied 
niinself  with  compoeinff.  **  With  my 
worm-eaten  harpsichord,''  said  he,  "I  did 
not  envy  the  lot  of  kings."  At  that  time, 
the  six  nret  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach  fell 
into  his  hands.  **  I  did  not  leave  the  harp- 
sichord," said  he,  "  until  they  were  played 
through,  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  any 


one,  who  knows  me,  must  perceive  that  I 
owe  much  to  Emanuel  Bach ;  that  I  have 
careftilly  studied  his  style ;  and  he  himself 
once  paid  me  a  compliment  about  it.** 
The  youth  at  length  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  MUe.  de 
Martinez,  the  fiiend  of  Metastaaio.  He 
instmcted  her  in  singinff  and  playing  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  he  received 
his  board  and  lodgmff.  The  first  opera- 
poet  of  the  a£e  and  the  best  composer  of 
fivtnphonies  thus  lived  in  the  same  house, 
though  in  very  different  circumstances. 
The  poet,  honored  with  the  favor  of 
the  court,  lived  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
while  the  poor  musician  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  days  in  bed,  for  want  of  fuel. 
When  Mile,  de  Martmez  left  Vienna, 
Haydn  was  again  plunged  in  the  greatest 
disttess.  He  retired  into  the  suburb  of 
Leopoldstadt,  where  a  hair-dresser  took 
him  into  his  house.  This  residence  had 
a  ftital  influence  over  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  his  host,  who 
poisoned  his  happiest  days.  Haydn  was 
18  years  old  when  he  composed  his  first 
quartetto,  which  met  with  general  success, 
and  encouraged  him  to  new  effims.  At 
the  age  of  19,  he  composed  the  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,  an  opera  which  was  forbid- 
den, on  account  of  its  satirica]  character, 
after  its  thud  representation.  Haydn  now 
became  so  celebrated,  that  prince  Esler- 
hazy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  pri- 
vate cnapeU  F6r  this  prince  he  compos- 
ed some  beautiful  symphonies,— a  depart- 
ment in  which  he  excelled  all  other  compo- 
sers^— ind  the  greatest  part  of  his  fine  quar- 
tette. Here  he  also  composed  the  sympho- 
ny known  by  the  name  ofHaydn^t  Depar^ 
ivrt^  in  ifrtiich  one  instrament  stops  af%er 
another,  and  each  musician,  as  soon  as  he 
has  finished,  puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his 
note-book,  and  retires.  When,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  about  20  years,  the  prince  Esterha- 
zy  reduced  his  court,  and  Haydn  receiv- 
ed his  discharge,  he  w^nt  to  London,  to 
which  he  had  often  been  invited.  In 
1794,  he  made  a  second  journey  thither. 
He  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  c<w^Ted  upon 
him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  music.  In 
England,  Haydn  first  became  generally 
known ;  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  extensive 
reputation  in  his  native  country.  On  his 
return  from  England,  he  purchased  a 
small  house  and  garden  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed  the 
Creation  and  the  Seasons.  The  former 
work,  which  is  ftdl  of  the  fire  of  youth, 
was  finished  in  his  65th  year.  The  Sea- 
sons, his  last  work,  was  completed  in  11 
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moDthe.  Among  iiis  numerous  woiks 
are  aJso  a  Te  Jhfimy  a  SUAal,  many  cou- 
ceitB,  marohea,  maaeefl^  &c.  Haydn  made 
a  new  epoch  in  instrumental  music  In- 
exliaustible  in  invention  and  execution^ 
always  new  and  origtnai,  atwaya  eurpris- 
ing  and  satisfying  the  hearer,  he  ruled  the 
taste  of  the  age.  His  symphonies  have  all 
these  characteristic&  rrom  him  the  quar- 
tctta  first  obtained  a  spirit  and  an  artfulin- 
volution,  which  enraptured  coDnoisseun. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened May  31, 1809,  the  Dilettanti  society 
in  Vienna  concluded  their  winter  concerts 
with  a  splendid  perfoimance  of  the  Crea- 
tion, to  which  Haydn  was  invited  His 
reception  made  a  great  impresnononhim, 
weakened  as  he  was  by  age,  but  his  own 
work  afiected  him  still  more  deeply ;  and, 
at  the  passage  ''It  was  light,"  overpower- 
ed by  the  haurmony  which  he  had  himself 
created,  the  tean  ran  down  hia  cheeks, 
and,  with  upraised  arms,  he  cried,  **Not 
from  me,  but  thence  does  all  this  come !" 
He  sunk  tmder  the  weight  of  his  feelings, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  out 

Hatdoii,  U^  a  distinguished  historical 
painter,  bom  at  PlymouSi,  En^and,  1786^ 
was  the  son  of  a  bookseller.  Even  whike 
a  boy,  he  was  extravaganthr  fond  of  paint- 
ing. The  father  eamesdy  begged  his 
master  to  try  every  means  to  wean  him 
fiomhis  love  of  the  art;  but  his  efforts 
had  little  effect,  and  the  ejuunple  of  the 
young  artist  inspired  many  of  the  other 
school-boys  with  a  desire  of  painting. 
The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  determined  him 
to  make  pointinff  his  profession.  His 
father  finally  yielded,  and  allowed  him  to 
p  to  London,  where  he  began  his  studies 
ill  the  royal  academy,  in  1804.  Here  he 
drew  two  years  with  unwearied  industiy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dissected  in  an  ana- 
tomical school  Fueeli  (a.  v.)  became  his 
nitron,  and  Wilkie  his  iiiend.  In  1808, 
he  began  his  Dentatus;  but,  having  been 
admitted  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  rub- 
bed out  his  whole  work,  and  began  it 
again  on  new  principles,  derived  from 
those  worics,  from  which  he  sometimes 
drew  for  12  and  15  hours  at  a  time.  The 
Dentatus  was  exhiknted  at  the  royal  insti- 
tution, in  1809,  where  it  received  the  great 
prize.  Being  ill  treated  by  the  academy, 
ne  detemnned  to  have  no  connexion  with 
it ;  the  prize  was  also  withheld  from  him, 
and  he  was  therefore  left  entirely  without 
resources,  after  he  had  been  four  months 
employed  on  his  Solomon.  He  sold  liis 
books  wad  clothes,  and  completed  the  pic- 
ture in  two  years  ;  but  his  4>pUca^on  had 


impaired  his  health  and  injured  his  eyes. 
In  1814,  he  visited  Paris,  in  company  witli 
Wilkie.  His  Christ  entering  Jenisaleui 
W7IS  exhibited  in  1800,  with  the  greatrat 
success.  The  Resuneotion  of  Lazarus 
(18S3)  was  also  much  admired.  They 
were  sold,  the  former  for  £350,  the  ktter 
for  £230. 

Hatlet,  WiQiara,  an.  EngUah  poet  of 
the  last  century,  was  hom  at  Chichester, 
in  1745,  and  studied  at  Trinity  college^ 
Cambridge.  After  quitting  the  univenitv, 
he  settled  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  possessed  landed  propeity,  devoting  his 
time  principally  to  literature.  His  Poetical 
Epistle  to  an  eminent  Pamter  (G.  Rom- 
ney),  1778,  was  followed  by  two  other 
onall  poems.  In  17dO«pp^aed  his  Es- 
say <m  History,  in  Three  (poetical)  Epis- 
tlea  to  Edward  Gibbon  (4to.i  and,  in  1781, 
his  Triumphs  of  Temper.  He  next  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  (1783), 
Essay  on  Paintmg,  Triumphs  of  Muaib, 
and  Essay  on  Sculpture.  The  naost  popu- 
lar work  which  Hayley  produced,  next  to 
the  IViumphs  of  Temper,  was  a  prose  Es- 
say on  Okl  Maids  (3  vols.,  ]2mo.),  illustrat- 
ed by  a  series  of  fictitious  narratives,  chief- 
ly satirical  In  1803,  he  published  the  life 
and  correspondence  of  tne  poet  Cowper 
(2  vols^  4toA  to  which  he  added  a  supple- 
ment in  1806.  He  died  November  13, 
1830. 

Hatmarket  Theatre  ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  of  London,  so  called  m>ni 
the  Haymarkct,  where  it  is  situated.  It 
was  opened  in  1631,  almost  on  the  site  of 
the  onginal  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1703.  The  tfieatre  is  licensed  to  exhibit 
regular  dramas  during  sunmier. 

Hatzie,  Isaac,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution, 
yroB  descended  fifom  a  highly  respectable 
family  in  South  Carolina ;  and  wnen  tlie 
struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  countiy  commenced,  he  was  living 
on  his  plantation,  in  the  emoyment  of  an 
independent  fortune.  In  17B0,  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  in  a  corps  of  militia 
artillery,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
serving  as  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature. 
Having  been  disgusted  by  the  promotion 
of  a  junior  officer  over  his  head,  be  resign- 
ed his  conunission,  and  returned  to  the 
ranks  of  the  company  which  he  had  com- 
manded, as  a  private,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  by 
the  royal  troops.  Afier  the  capitulation  of 
that  city,  by  which  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Americans  were  guarantied, 
though  it  precluded  them  fix)m  again  bear- 
ing arms,  Mr.  Hayne  returned  to  his  farm. 
Here,  in  the  begiiming  of  1781,  when  his 
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wife  and  several  of  his  children  were  dan- 
gerously sick  of  the  small-pox,  he  was  re- 
quired, br  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces  m  his  neighboihood,  to  take  up  arms 
as  a  British  subject,  or  repair  toChaneston 
as  a  prisoner.  He  refused  to  do  either, 
protesting  his  inviolability  under  the  capit- 
ulation of  Charleston.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced  to  go  to  Charleston 
by  the  assuhmce  that  he  would  be  pennit- 
ted  to  return  to  his  famify  on  engajiing  to 
<*  demean  himself  as  a  British  subject,  so 
long  as  that  coundy  should  be  covered  by 
a  British  army.**  -be  obtained  a  written 
agreement  to  that  efiect,  and,  after  repairing 
to  Charieston,  showed  it  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral Patterson,  and  solicited  permission  to 
return  home.  This  was  refused,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  must  either  swear  alfeffi- 
ance  to  the  British  government,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  close  confinement  Thus  de- 
ceived, he  at  length  consented  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Grreat  Britain;  but  he  expressly  object- 
ed to  the  clause  which  required  him  *^  with 
Iiis  arms  to  support  the  royal  sovemment,'' 
affirminc  that  he  never  woiud  bear  arms 
against  his  country.  He  was  assured  that 
this  would  not  be  required,  and  then  hast- 
ened back  to  his  famify  only  in  time  to  hear 
the  expiring  agh  of  his  wife,  and  to  be- 
hold the  corpse  of  one  of  his  children. 
Although  he  might  have  considered  him- 
self justified  in  not  complying  with  his 
promises  to  die  British  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  artifice  by  which  he 
had  been  inveigled  into  the  garrison  of 
Charleston,  and  the  compulaon  by  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  proteeHon,  In 
the  lanA[uage  of  the  day,  yetauch  was  his 
scrupulous  sense  of  honor,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  observe  them  with  fidelity.  He 
continued,  therefore,  to  reside  privatelv 
upon  his  estate,  until  he  was  summoned, 
aner  the  successes  of  Greene  had  changed 
the  face  of  affidrsL  to  repair  inmiediately 
to  the  British  stanaard.  This  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear  aimsagainst  his  country ;  and 
finding  himself  consequently  released  fix>m 
all  obhgation  of  observing  it  on  his  part,  he 
hastened  to  the  American  camp.  After 
serving  some  time,  however,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Charieston, 
where  he  remained  in  confinement  until 
lord  Rawdon,  the  commander  of  the 
royal  forces  in  South  Carolina,  came  to  the 
town.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court 
of  inouiry,  and  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed, ^'ror  having  been  found  under  arms, 
and  employed  in  rainng  a  regiment  to  op- 


pose the  British  government,  tho 
nad  become  a  subject  and  accep 
protection  of  that  government"  1 
justand  merciless  sentence  was  acoord- 
mg^  put  into  execution  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1781.  Colonel  Hayne  met  his  &te 
with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  composure. 
This  act  has  since  been  the  subject  of  a 
controversy)  in  which  k>rd  Rawdon,  then 
earl  of  Moira,  and  since  marquis  of  Hast- 
inp  (see  Hakmfi),  endeavored  to  justify 
his  conduct.  His  pamphlet  was  examined 
in  the  first  number  or  the  Southern  Re- 
view, and  ably  refuted. 

Hatstack  MouNTAiif,  Great,  or  La- 
fayette Mountain,  is  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  m  New  Hampshire,  situated  in 
the  noith-east  part  of  the  township  of 
Franconia,  nearfy  equi-distant  firom  mount 
Washin^n  in  the  north-east,  and  Moose- 
hillock  m  the  south-west  It  has  0sne- 
rally  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Onat  Haystack  mountain;  but,  in  18S^ 
an  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name 
to  that  otLtfajfdte  mmmiain.  The  Fran- 
conia notch  IS  a  deep  ravine  in  the  moun- 
tams,  through  which  the  road  Crom  Fran- 
conia to  Plymouth  passes.  About  the  year 
l£Ki5,  a  foot  path  was  cleared  out  irom 
this  road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
point  where  the  path  commences  in  the 
notch,  is  six  miles  from  the  Franconia 
iron  works,  and  the  length  of  it,  from  the 
road  to  the  summit,  is  three  miles;  and 
throughout  this  distance  it  is  almost  uni- 
formhr  steep.  The  ascent  is  more  difiScult 
and  fatiguing  than  that  of  mount  Wash- 
in^on,  on  account  of  the  greater  and  mons 
uniform  steepness,  and  the  more  rugged 
state  of  the  path.  A  person,  while  de- 
scendmg,  is  more  strongly  impressed  with 
the  almost  unvaried  steepness,  than  while 
ascending.  The  ascent,  for  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  is  through  a  thick  for- 
est of  hemlock,  hackmetack,  spruce,  and 
other  evergreen  trees.  Higher  up,  the 
mountain  is  encompassed  with  a  zone, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  covered  with 
small  stunted  trees,  chiefly  hemlock  and 
spruce.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  this 
zone,  which  is  about  hair  a  mile  from  the 
top,  trees  and  shrubs  disappear.  The 
summit  is  composed  chiefly  or  bare  rocks, 
pardy  in  large  masses,  and  partly  broken 
into  small  pieces;  and  it  has  less  grass 
and  other  kinds  of  vegetation  upon  it  than 
are  found  on  the  higher  part  of  mount 
Washington.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  top,  there  is  a  small  pond 
of  cold  water.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  ma^- 
niflcent    Al^ough  it  is  not  so  extensive 
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as  that  finom  the  top  of  mount  Washing- 
ton, yetp  owing  to  the  siciKition  of  the 
Great  Haystack  nearer  the  centre  of  this 
mountainous  region,  it  IS  not  mferiortoit, 
either  in  beauty  or  grandeur.  A  person 
who  has  never  ascended  this  or  any  of 
the  n^ghboring  sommits,  will  not  easily 
imagine  i^iat  a  worid  of  mountains  is  here 
presented  to  view,  or  how  well  entitled  this 
part  of  New  Hampshire  is  to  be  styled,  as  it 
has  sometimes  be^  the  SmtxeHoTid  of 
Amaiau  The  yiewto  the  north-east,  east, 
sooth  and  south-east,  is  one  grand  pwoia- 
ma  f!^  mountain  sceneij,  presenting  more 
than  fifty  summits^  which,  when  viewed 
from  this  elevatoi,  do  not  appear  to  differ 
[greatly  In  height.  Some  of  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  verdure  to  the  top,  while 
the  summits  of  others  are  composed  of 
naked  rocks ;  and  down  the  sides  of  many 
of  them  may  be  seen  $Udu^  or  avalan^e$, 
(rf*  earth,  rocks  and  trees,  more  or  less  exr 
tenave,  "vidiich  serve  to  diversify  the  scene. 
The  whole  appearance  of  cultivation  in 
this  entire  compass,  is  confined  to  a  few 
ianna,  seen  in  a  direc^n  west  of  south,  on 
the  road  to  Plymouth,  extending  along  the 
Pemigewasset  branch  of  the  river  Merri- 
mack. To  the  west  is  seen  the  territoiy 
which  is  watered  by  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Lower  Amonoosuck.  This  countqr, 
ihoogfa  billy,  yet,  when  viewed  fi!om  this 
elevtfion,  appears  ahnost  level,  and  with 
its  few  sniBil  viUages,  scattered  housefly 
and  cultivated  fiurms,  presents  a  pleasing 
oontrast  to  the  wild  and  dreary  pro^pei^in 
an  other  directions.  At  the  place  in  the 
road  through  the  notch  where  the  path  up 
die  mountain  commences,  is  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  traveller,  on  the  summit 
of  the  niountain  opposite  to  the  Great 
l^ystack,  a  remariuuble  curiosity,  called 
the  vrMt^  or  Mnum  ^  (he  mountain^ 
whicn  IS  a  sincular  hmu  natura.  It  is 
Ntnated  on  the  brow  of  the  peak,  which 
rises  almost  perpendiculariy  nom  the  sur- 
fm  of  a  small  lake,  direetJy  in  front,  to 
the  height  of  about  800  feet  The  fit>nt 
of  this  precipice  is  formed  of  solid  rwk.\ 
but  M  viewed  firom  the  point  where  the 
profile  is  seen,  the  whole  of  it  appears  to 
be  covered  with  trees  and  vegetauon,  ex- 
cept about  qMce  enough  for  a  side  view 
of  the  old  man's  bust.  All  the  principal 
features  of  the  human  fkce,  as  seen  in  a 
profile,  are  exhibited  with  surprising  ex- 
acmeas.  The  little  lake  at  the  bottom  of 
die  precipice,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Pemigewasset  river;  and  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  this,  there  is  another  some- 
what larger  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and   surrounded   by  picturesque 


sceneiy.  These  lakes  are  both  situated  in 
Franconia  notch,  and  veiy  near  the  road. 
The  northern  one  is  900  feet  above  the 
site  of  the  iron  worics  in  Franconia,  and 
the  highest  pouit  of  the  road  is  1029  feet 
above  the  same  level. 

Hatti,  or  Haiti  [(ht  movinUmtma)\  the 
Indian  name  of  one  of  the  AntiUes,  to 
which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  £f- 
/Ninofa  (Hie^MuiioIa,  Litde  Spain),  but 
which  was  commonW  called  SL  Domingo 
by  the  French  and  £!ng]ish,  fi!om  its  capi- 
tal It  lies  south-east  of  Cuba  (fit>m 
which  it  is  separated  bv  the  Windward 
passa^  18  leagues  in  widthl  and  east  of 
Jamaica,  and  between  latimde  17^  49^  and 
19°  58^  N.,  and  longitude  68°  25^  and 
74°  35^  W.  Its  greatest  length,  firom  east 
to  y^^is  about  390  miles,  its  breadth 
fit>m  60  to  150  miles,  its  superficial  area 
30,000  .square  miles.  On  the  west,  it 
forms  two  remarkable  promontories,  be- 
tween which  is  the  gulf  of  Gonaives. 
The  nonhem  point  is  cane  Isabella,  the 
eastern,  cape  Engagno.  Old  cape  Fran- 
cis fi>rms  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
island.  On  the  northern  coast  lies  the 
island  of  Tortugas,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  the  narrow  channel  of 
the  same  name.  The  fhce  of  the  country 
is,  m  general,  mountainous,  and  intersect- 
ed wfm  deep  vallevs.  The  Cibao  moun- 
tains nm  across  the  island  fi!om  east  to 
west  The  highest  summits  are  about 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Monte-Christi,  in  the  north-east,  is  the 
other  principal  chain.  In  the  south-east 
part,  particuJariy,  there  are  extenaive  plains 
of  savannas^  occupied  by  laise  nerds 
of  swine,  horses  and  homed  came.  That 
of  Los  Llanos,  which  lies  east  of  the  city 
of  St  Domingo,  is  80  miles  long,  by  & 
to  30  broad.  TheVegaRealeisofneari^ 
the  same  extent,  and  more  fertile.  Havti 
is  well  watered  by  numerous  riven;  tne 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  every  variety  of 
vegetable  fyr  oeauty  and  use.  The  cli- 
mate, on  account  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
surfece  and  divenity  of  situation,  is  va- 
rious. In  the  plants,  the  great  heat,  joined 
to  the  natural  humidity,  is  often  fatal  to 
Europeans,  but  produces  a  rich  vegeta^ 
tion.  On  the  coasts,  the  regular  sea  and 
land  breezes  are  refi^shing.  On  the 
mountains,  the  cold  is  often  uncomforta^ 
ble.  As  in  all  tropical  cUmatea,  the  year 
is  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  rainy  sea- 
sons. In  May  and  June,  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents,  but  hurricanes  are  less  fiequeut 
than  in  the  other  Antilles.  Sucar-cane, 
coflfee,  cotton,  cocoa,  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.     Indigo  was  fbmieriy  much 
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cultivated,  but  is  now  little  attended  to. 
The  plantain,  vanilla,  potato,  manioc,  &c., 
are  spontaneoua  productioDB  of  this  rich 
BoiL  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  timber,  oak,  mahogany,  satin* 
wood,  ironwood,  &c.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  there  were  but  four 
nKcies  of  quadrupeds  in  the  island  Of 
these  the  agouti  only  survives.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cape  Havtien  (q.  v.), 
the  Mole,  Port-Republicam  (Port-au- 
Prince)  and  St  IX>mingo.  The  island 
is  divided  into  five  departments,  which 
are  subdivided  into  So  arronduiemmtB, 
The  population,  m  1824,  was  953,335,  al- 
most all  blacks  and  mulattoes,  the  grater 
part  of  vriiich  is  in  the  French  mvisioa 
of  the  island.  In  1789,  the  population 
was  665,000.  The  regular  troop&  m  1824, 
were  40,000;  the  militia,  113,000.  The 
langifftge  of  the  govenunent,  and  of  the 
createst  part  of  the  population,  is  ("rench. 
The  Spaitush  is  also  spoken  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  islano.  Much  has  been 
done  for  public  mstraction.  There  is 
hardly  a  conridersble  village  without  a 
school,  and  a  college  has  been  established 
at  Cape  Haytien,  where  a  Vhenl  course 
of  instruction  is  pursued.  The  manners 
of  the  lower  classes  are  much  improved 
since  they  have  gained  their  fireedom,  and 
they  have  an  air  of  oomfbrt,  health  and 
happiness.  The  Catholic  is  the  religion 
of  the  state,  but  all  sects  are  tolerated. 
The  commerce  of  Hayti  has  been  afiected, 
of  course,  by  the  vicissimdee  of  its  cov.- 
emment  In  1789,  the  island  was  m  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  com- 
merce and  industry  were  intenrupted  1^ 
the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which 
succeeded,  and  have  only  of  late  begun 
to  revive.    The  exports  were,  in 

1701,  18M, 

Coflfee,  68,151,180  Iba.  31,000,000  Iba. 
Bugar,      163,405;220         47,600,000 

Coffee,  35417,834  lbs.  37,700,000  Iba. 
Sugar,  652,541  725/)00 

Estimale4  value,  m  1822;  9,090,307  dol- 
lars; in  1825^  about  8,000,000.  The  rev- 
enue, in  1825^  was  about  4,400,000  doUm, 
which  fbO  shoK  of  the  expenditures.  The 
government  of  Hayti  is  republican.  The 
chief  magistrate  is  the  presklent,  who  is 
elected  Ibr  life  by  the  senate.  He  exer- 
cises  the  executive  power,  commands  the 
forces  of  the  repufadic,  and  nominates  all 
officers.  The  leffislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  latter  are  chosen  for  five  years,  and 
eoDsist  of  one  representative  from  each 


conunune  and  two  fix>m  each  oqiilal  city 
The  senate  is  composed,  of  24  members, 
chosen  for  nine  years  by  the  representa- 
tives, from  a  list  presented  by  the  presi- 
denL  A  code,  based  on  the  French,  has 
been  adopted,  and  trial  by  juiy  introduced. 
(See  Pn$cni  SlaU  of  myU,  hu  J.  IVank- 
Zm,  1828;  MoU$  on  Hcafii,  by  Chmits 
Maekcnxu^  late  Engluh  Consid-Genaxd  to 
t^  lirfafid;  London,  1830.)  The  island  of 
Hispaniola  is  memorable  for  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  first  European  setttement 
in  America,  and  the  scene  of  the  fint  in- 
dependent empire  founded  by  Afiican 
slaves.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  1492,  on  his  re- 
turn finom  Cuba.  It  had  home  the  name 
of  Hmiti  among  the  natives.  Columbus 
called  It  EspahokL,  or  LUOe  Sjp<dnj  and  it 
has  amce  acqmred  the  name  of  SLDo- 
fiur^po,  fipom  the  chief  town.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  Columbus,  bv  the  bouity  of 
the  countiy,  determined  him  to  form  a 
setdement  here;  and  he  accordingly  left 
38  Spaniards  at  the  bay  of  St  Nicholas. 
These  were  the  first  colonists  of  .^^erica. 
On  his  return,  in  November,  1493,  he 
founded  a  second  town  on  the  nordbem 
coast,  which  he  called  babdla^  the  fint 
setdement  having  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  natives.  The  licentiousness  and 
avarice  of  the  new  setders  again  provoked 
the  Indians  to  attempt  revenge ;  but  these 
miserable  beings  were  overpowered  by 
European  slull,  and  sreat  numbers  perish- 
ed by  fiunine  and  the  sword.  In  1496, 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  his 
brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant-governor, 
v/ho  soon  afterwards  removed  the  colony 
to  the  south  ssde  of  the  island,  where  he 
founded  the  axj  of  St  Domingo.  The 
colonists  were  distributed  in  difi»rent  dis- 
tricts, and  a  certain  number  of  natives 
were  appomted  to  cultivate  each  allot- 
ment This  unhappy  race  dwindled 
away  fast,  under  disease  and  a  species  of 
labor  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
(See  Irvmg's  Columbua.)  Theur  numbers 
were  so  much  reduced  about  the  year 
1513,  that  Ovando,  to  supply  ]<dx)rera,  de- 
coyed 40,000  of  the  mhabitants  of  the 
Bahamas  into  St  Domingo;  and,  not- 
vrithstanding  this  accession,  it  is  said,  that 
towards  the  middle  of  tiiat  century, 
scarcely  150  Indians  remained  alive.  The 
colonists,  in^  the  mean  time,  degenerated 
fiom  the  spirit  and  enterprise  or  their  an- 
cestors. Their  mines  were  deserted,  and 
their  agriculture  neglected;  and,  althougli 
Ovnndo  had  introduced  the  sugar-cane 
from  the  Canary  inlands,  yet,  such  was 
tho  imlolcnce  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
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could  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  it  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Island  remained 
for  upwards  of  a  ccntuiy.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17tfa  century,  tlie  French 
and  English  buccaneers  (q.  v.)  began  to 
attract  nodce.  The  French  obuiined  a 
footing  on  the  west  end  of  the  island 
about  the  same  time  that  the  English  got 
poooconion  of  Jamaica.  The  former  ap- 
plied themselveB  to  agriculture,  and,  in  a 
few  jeaiB,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  Several  slaves  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  the  English,  in  the 
war  of  1686,  the  inhabitants  renewed  the 
culture  of  the  supovcane.  From  the 
year  1723,  when  the  French  colony  was 
(reed  from  the  yoke  of  exclusive  trading 
companies,  it  rafndly  rose  in  prosperity, 
wftiile  the  Spanish  setdementB  had  de- 
clined in  population.  It  was  not  until 
1765,  when  Charles  II  opened  a  free  trade 
to  all  the  Windward  islands,  that  Hispani- 
da  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  pros- 
perity. In  1691,  Spain  had  ceded  to 
France,  by  the  trea^  of  Ryswick,  the 
western  half  of  the  island.  In  1776,  a 
new  fine  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  and  a 
liberal  commerce  was  opened  between  the 
two  sections.  From  1776  to  1789,  the 
Frendi  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity. Its  productions  were  immense  and 
valuable,  and  its  commerce  in  the  most 
flouriflhing  state.  In  1791,  an  uisurrection 
of  the  nemes  broke  out  in  the  French 
cokmy.  £i  two  months,  upwards  of  2000 
whites  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fer- 
tile plantations  were  devastated.  In  1792, 
the  national  assembly  prochimed  the  po- 
etical equality  of  the  free  ne^pnoes  and  the 
whites,  and,  in  the  succeedmg  year,  ap- 
pointed three  commissioners,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  proclaimed  the  emancipation 
of  the  alaves.  June  21, 1793,  Macaya,  a 
negro  chiei|  entered  Cape  Francois,  at  the 
head  of  30OO  eiaves,  and  be^  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  The  British  govern- 
ment, hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Ja- 
maica, who  captured  Lec«ane  and  Port- 
au-Frince.  The  yellow  fever,  however, 
breaking  out,  reduced  their  numbers  rap- 
klly ;  a^  the  blacks,  headed  by  Rigaud, 
a  mulatto,  and  the  celebrated  Toussaint 
Louverture,  who  had  been  appointed,  by 
the  French  goyemment,  commander-in- 
chieC  retook  the  principal  placea  The 
En^sh,  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men, 
finidl^  evacuated  the  iskmd,  in  1796. 
Previouslv  to  this,  Spain  had  ceded  to 
France  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
July  1,  1801,  the  independence  of  Hayti 
was  proclaimed.    Under  the  administra- 


tioh  of  Bonwaite,  then  first  consul,  a 
ferce  of  20,000  men^  under  genenJ  Le 
Cleic,  was  deqiatched  in  December,  1801. 
During  a  truce,  Toussaint  was  suriMMed 
and  carried  to  France,  and  there  died  in 
April,  1809L  Hostilities  were  now  resum- 
ed with  greater  animosity  on  each  side. 
The  command  of  the  black  troops  de- 
volved upon  Dessalines,  one  of  the  chieft, 
who  prosecuted  the  vinar  with  vigor  ttod 
success.  The  yeUow  fever  aided  the 
cause  of  the  negroes,  and  swept  ofiT  great 
numbera  of  the  French.  General  Le 
Clerc  died  shortly  afterwards.  Under  his 
successor,  Rochambeau,  the  French,  now 
reduced  to  a  handful,  were  driven  into  the 
Cape,  where,  November  dQ,  1803,  thev 
were  forced  to  capitulate  to  an  English 
squadron ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  was  abandoned,  and  opposition 
ceased  to  the  independence  of  the  ne- 
groes. January  1,  1804,  the  general  and 
chiefs  of  the  anny  entered  into  asotom 
comfMct,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Hayti,  renouncing  all  dependence  on 
France.  At  the  same  tiine,  tney  appointed 
Dessalines  governor  fer  life,  with  very  ex- 
tensive powers.  On  his  return,  in  Sep- 
tember, firom  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  ci^  of  St  Domingo,  which 
vras  still  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  and 
French,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  the 
title  of  JcMptiu  If  enweror  qf  HojfiL  His 
reign  was  short,  anu,  though  some  saga- 
cious measures  were  adopted  for  the  gov- 
emment  and  improyement  of  the  people, 
yet  his  tyranny  rendered  him  universally 
detested.  He  was  skiin  by  a  militair  con- 
spiracy in  October,  1806.  Christophe,  his 
second  in  command,  immediately  assum- 
ed the  administration  of  aftairs,  under  the 
title  of  Mtf  <^  ft<  government.  Petion, 
however,  another  cme^  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  die  soyereign  power,  and 
the  struggle  between  him  and  Christophe 
vras  lontf  and  fierce.  A  severe  battie  vras 
feught  ^uary  1, 1807,  in  which  Petion 
was  defeated.  ChriBtophe's  progress  to 
supreme  power  was  similar  to  that  of  De»- 
saJines.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  chief 
magistrate  for  life,  with  the  power  of 
iMjTwing  his  successor,  and,  in  1811.  he 
changed  the  title  to  that  of  Jangj  calling 
himself  Henry  I.  The  office  was  made 
heraditary  in  his  fimiily.  From  1810  to 
1820,  the  pert  of  Hayti  formerly  beloncing 
to  the  French,  was  under  distinct  and  ri- 
val governments.  In  the  north  was  the 
kingdom  of  Chiistophe,  and  in  the  south 
a  republic  existed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Petion,  who  possessed  both  sagacity 
and  virtue*    In  lol6^  he  was  appomted 
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imeiieot  fi>r  life,  and  mained  the  office 
until  Mav,  1818,  when  he  died,  uuiveraally 
lamented  by  hk  ^ow  citizens.  Chris* 
tophe  (q.  V.)  was  an  avaricious  and  cniel 
despot,  and  perished  in  a  militaiy  revolu- 
tion, in  October,  1890.  In  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  whole  colony  has  been 
united  under  Boyer,  the  successor  of  Po- 
tion in  the  office  of  Masident,  who  is  said 
to  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. That  part  of  the  island  which 
was  originally  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
remained  in  their  hands  until  December, 
1821,  when  it  followed  the  example  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-western 
part,  and  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  government  of  president  Boyer,  who 
thus  peaceably  became  master  of  the 
whole  island.  In  1825,  Bo^er  negotiated 
an  absurd  arrangement  with  France,  by 
which  Charies  X,  by  royal  ordinance^ 
dated  April  17,  1825,  acknowledged  the 
iudepenaence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island,  in  consideration 
of  which  Boyer  stipulated  to  pay  to 
France  150,000,000  of  fiancs,  as  an  in- 
demnity fbr  the  ex-colonists,  in  five  an- 
nual instalments.    (See  Boyer,) 

Hazkl  {corykis) ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
fiunily  fluiien(ace<B,coBtainingfivespecie8,all 
confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
two  of  them  indigenous  in  the  U.  State& 
They  are  shrubs  or  smaH  trees,  with  sim- 
ple, alternate  leaves.  The  male  flowers 
are  in  long,  cylindrical  amenta  or  catkins ; 
and  the  miit,  consisting  of  a  nut,  marked, 
at  base,  with  a  large  cicatrix,  is  enveloped 
in  the  persistent  calyx,  which  is  irregulariy 
toothed  on  the  mardn.  The  European 
hazel  (C.  <a>eUana),  from  cultivation,  has 
produced  several  varieties,  difiTering  in  the 
size,  shape  and  flavor  of  the  nuts,  which 
are  conunoidy  known  under  the  name  of 
fibtiis^  and  are  imported  to  some  extent 
It  grows  in  all  situations,  and  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, but  a  liffht  and  tolerabl j  dry  soil 
is  the  most  auitia>le.  This  plant  has  also 
gained  celebrity  firom  its  twigs  beinf  be- 
lieved, by  the  common  people,  capaue  of 
pointiiig  to  hidden  treasur^when  in  the 
hands  of  certain  persons.  j^eDMnxng 
Bod^  and  Bhabdimancy,)  The  twigs  of 
the  witch  hazel  (hasoMondis)  have  been 
employed  by  impostors,  in  this  country, 
to  delude  the  public  in  a  nmilar  manner. 
The  American  hazel  (C  Amitrictma)  very 
much  resembles  the  European,  mit  is 
humbler  in  stature,  and  the  calyx  is  larger 
than  the  included  nut  The  flavor  of  the 
kernel  is,  by  many,  preferred  to  the  filbert, 
thougii  we  know  of  no  attempt  to  im- 
prove it  by  cttltivati<Nii.    It  )a  common  in 


RMDst  pvts  of  the  U.  States.  The  C  ru- 
Irato,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
prolonged  &yond  the  fiuit,  m  the  fomi 
of  a  long  beak,  and  very  hairy,  is  much 
rarer  than  the  preceding,  but  oocura  spar- 
ingly as  fiur  south  as  Bostoit  Both  tiie 
hi^l  and  filbert  are  much  esteemed,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  the  flavor  of  its 
kernels  beins  very  delicious.  They  are, 
however,  difficult  of  digeetiou,  and,  when 
eaten  in  large  ouantities,  sometimes  pro- 
duce very  unpteasant  effects.  The  oil 
which  is  obtained  from  hazel-nuts,  by 
pressors,  is  little  inferior  in  flavor  to  that 
of  almonds ;  and,  under  the  name  of  md- 
od,  is  often  nreferred,  by  painter^  on  ac- 
count of  its  orying  more  readily  than  any 
other  of  the  same  quality.  ChemlBts  ein- 
pk>y  it  as  the  basis  of  fragrant  oils  artifi- 
cially prepared,  because  it  easily  combines 
with,  and  retains  odors.  This  oil  is  found 
servHseable  in  obstinate  coughsL  If  nuts 
be  put  into  earthen  pots  and  well  closed, 
and  afterwards  buried  18  inches  or  two 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  they  may  be  kept 
sound  through  the  winter.  In  many  parts 
of  England,  hazels  are  {danted  in  cop- 
pices and  hedge-rows  for  several  usenil 
purposes^  but  particularly  to  be  cut  down, 
penodicaJly,  for  charcoal,  poles,  fishing- 
rods,  &c  Being  extremely  tough  and 
flex&le,  the  brancnes  are  used  fer  making 
hurdles,  crates,  and  q>ringles  to  fiisten 
down  thatch.  Tliev  are  formed  into 
spars,  handles  for  implements  of  husband- 
T^y  and,  when  S|At,  are  bent  into  hoops 
for  casks.  Charcoal  made  from  hazel  is 
much  in  request  fer  forges;  and,  when 
prepared  in  a  pardcular  nuumer,  is  used, 
by  paintera  and  engravers,  to  draw  their 
outUne&  The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makera  fbr  veneering;  and,  in  Italy,  the 
chips  of  hazel  are  sometimes  put  into 
turbid  wine  for  the  purpose  of  fining  it 
Hazlitt,  William,  the  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  was  originally  an  artist  A 
few  pictures,  executed  by  him  in  his 
youth,  are  said  to  di^lay  genius.  His 
writings  show  thought,  diafi|mred  by  par- 
adox luid  dogmatism.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 15,  1830,  the  day  on  which  his  last 
work,  Conversations  of  James  Northoole, 
appeared.  He  had,  for  yean,  contribuled 
to  the  periodical  journals,  and  had  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Action ;  the  Round  Table,  a  series 
of  Essays,  written  in  conjunction  widi 
Leigh  Hunt;  the  Eloquence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Senate  fimm  the  Time  of  Charles  I, 
with  Notes  (2  vols.  8vo.,  reprinted  New 
York,  1810);  Characters  of  Shak- 
qteare's  Plays;  a  View  of  the  Eni^ish 
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Sta^e,  c.omfunin^  a  Series  of  Dramatic 
Criticiam;  Lectures  on  tlie  English 
Poets  (reprinted  Philadelphia,  1818); 
Political  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Pubbc 
Charactera;  Lectures  on  the  English 
Comic  Writers ;  Table  Talk ;  a  Letter  to 
W.  Gifford ;  an  English  Grammar,  &c. 
Two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
published  a  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(4  vols^  8vo^  1828  et  seq.).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  writers  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britanoica.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Literaiy  Gazette,  in 
noticing  his  death,  says,  '^lliough  difier- 
ing  widely  from  him  in  most  of  his  opin- 
ions, we  must  aUow  that  he  produced 
much  which  did  credit  to  his  abilides.  It 
was  his  asperities  which  rendered  his  per- 
formances ^uerally  unpalatable  to  us, 
and  the  dislike  was  not  removed  by  an 
officious  and  afiected  style.  Yet  there 
were  bright  parts,  and  of  these  alone  we 
would  now  cherish  the  remembrance,  as 
of  a  clever  but  unamiable  man,  who  was, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  at  feud  with  the 
world,'  and  who,  consequently,  treated  the 
world  with  ill  will,  if  not  malice,  which 
the  worid  requited  with  something  of 
resentment  and  scorn.** 

Head;  the  part  of  the  animal  body 
which  contains  the  brain  and  the  hiffher 
organs  of  sense.  In  many  animals,  it  is 
connected  with  the  trunk,  by  the  neck, 
and  is  more  or  less  movable;  in  some 
animals,  however,  it  is  immovable,  and  is 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  trunk.  Tlie 
head  in  animals  is  more  distinct  in  pro- 
portion as  the  brain  is  more  fuUy  devel- 
oped as  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  entirely  wanting  in  tlie  lowest  classes 
of  animals,  which,  therefore,  fit)m  the  in- 
testinal worms  downward,  form  a  third 
class,  in  tlie  system  of  Latreille,  under  tlie 
name  ofacephcda  (headless  animals),  while 
those  provided  with  heads  are  divided  into 
two  daases,  the  verkbral  ammals^  having 
distinct  and  proper  heads,  and  the  c^hor 
lidia,  bavins  small  and  less  distinctlv 
formed  hea&.  In  this  part  the  mouth 
(a.  v.),  as  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  is 
always  mtuated.  In  the  second  class  of 
animals,  in  which  the  head  is  less  distinct, 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  provided 
with  the  mouth,  may  be  called  the  head 
end.  In  the  vertebral  animals  (mammap 
lia,  birds,  reptiles  and  fish),  the  head  has 
a  bony  basis  (cartilaginous  only  in  the 
cartilaginous  fishes).  In  fishes,  the  bones 
of  the  head  are  not  united  with  each 
other ;  and  the  formation  of  the  separate 
bones  4s  various.  In  cartilaginous  fishes, 
the  head  is  more  or  less  oblong  and  angu- 
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lar;  in  osseous  fishes,  it  is  less  flattened, 
and  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  bones  coimected  in  various  ways ;  in 
all  fishes,  the .  cavity  of  the  brain  is  very 
small  and  oblong.  Equally  various  is  the 
formation  of  the  head  in  the  different 
classes  of  reptiles.  In  general,  the  head 
is  composea  of  few  bones,  and  more 
rounded  in  proportion  as  the  brain  is 
more  developed.  In  birds,  the  bones  of 
the  head  are  more  closely  formed  into  one 
whole,  constituting  a  skull  more  or  less 
round,  which  contains  the  brain,  and  to 
the  fore  part  of  which  the  beak  is  attached. 
But  the  nead  is  most  perfect  in  the  mam- 
malia, an^  resembles  the  human  head 
more  neariy  as  the  animal  appftHiches 
more  nearly  to  man.  In  general,  the 
human  head  may  be  conBi<fered  as  the 
standard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviadons,  through  the  different  classes, 
until  it  entirelv  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals.  Nowhere  is  its  proper  office, 
to  serve  for  the  reception  of^the  nervous 
system,  so  distinct  as  in  the  human  head ; 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  containing  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  sensitive  life— the  brain; 
as  the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  contain — 
the  chest,  the  organs  of  irritable  life  (the 
heart  and  lungs),  and  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty, the  organs  of  the  reproductive  life  (the 
organs  of  digestion  and  generation  |.  The 
superiority  of  the  bead  over  the  other  two 
parts  just  mentioned,  appean  also  fix>m 
the  ciictimstances,  that  whilst  it  is  pre- 
eminentiy  the  seat  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  also  contains  organs  essential  for  func- 
tions of  the  irriteble  and  reproductive 
system ;  as  the  inspiration  and  expiratioii 
of  the  air  are  effected  througlk  the  nostrils 
and  mouth,  and  the  entrance  of  food  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  as  well  as  the  jwepa- 
ration  of  it  for  digestion,  by  mastication 
and  the  production  of  saliva,  is  effected 
by  the  mouth ;  and  these  organs  appear 
more  prominent,  in  tiie  heads  of  animals, 
as  their  sensitive  system  sinks  lower  in  the 
scale.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
head  also  contains  the  tongue,  an  orpok 
not  only  important  in  respect  to  nourish- 
ment, but  also  communicating  the  desires 
and  thoughts,  until  it  becomes  in  man  the 
organ  of  oral  intercourse,  of  languase,  and 
of  the  finest  music— flinging.  The  human 
head,  and,  more  or  less,  the  head  of  other 
animals,  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  the 
skull  (see  iSSfctitf)  and  the  face  (q.v.L  The 
importance  of  the  head  as  the  noblest  part 
of  the  animal  system,  has  occasioned  it  to 
be  used  metaphorically,  in  all  lanffaageB,to 
denote  that  which  is  chief.  (See  £ar,  JEJye.) 
HxARiNo.    (See  Ear,) 
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Hearne,  Samuel ;  an  EngJiah  traveller 
io  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  bay  coxft- 
pauy.  He  was  employed,  in  1769,  to  explore 
the  north-western  pert  of  the  American 
continent  The  narrative  of  his  researches, 
published  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
m  179$^iB  entitled  a  Journey  fiom  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
to  the  Northern  Ocean  (1795, 4u>.). 

Heart  ;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  which  is  of  differ- 
ent formations  in  different  animals.  The 
organs  of  circulation  are  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  the  veins  (see  Biood  Ves9dB)y  and 
the  capillary  vessels.  The  Uood  (q.  v.)  is 
divided  into  the  arterial  blood  and  the 
venous  blood.  The  object  of  the  circu- 
lation (see  Hanm/)  is  to  carry  the  venous 
blood,  which  has  returned  from  the  body, 
into  the  lungs,  where,  by  the  influence  of 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  arterial  blood, 
which  is  then  again  sent  out  into  the  sys- 
tem, to  nourish  it  and  repair  its  losses. 
The  heart  in  men,  quadrupeds  and  birds 
(see  .^mmal)  is  composed  of  four  cavities, 
two  auricles  and  two  ventricles  (thence  call- 
ed doMe),  It  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane 
called  thej)ericarc2ium,simated  toward  the 
left  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  between  the 
lungs,  and  resting  on  the  diaphragm.  Its 
fonn  18  that  of  a  cone  flattened  on  its  infe- 
rior and  superior  &oes,  the  latter  formed 
principallv  by  the  right,  the  former  by  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  right  au- 
ricle communicates  with  the  ri^ht  ventri- 
cle, besides  which  there  are  m  it  three 
openings,  that  of  the  vena  cava  tnferior, 
that  of  the  vena  cava  superiery  and  that  or 
the  coronary  vein.  The  communication 
between  this  auricle  and  ventricle  is  closed 
by  a  valve  when  the  heart  contracts.  The 
right  or  pulmonaiy  ventricle  communi- 
cates with  the  pulmonary  arteiv,  which  is 
prorided  with  three  valves.  When  these 
valves  are  brought  together,  they  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  artery.  The  left  auricle  commu- 
nicates with  the  left  ventricle,  and  con- 
tains also  the  orifices  of  the  four  pulmo- 
nary veins.  The  left  ventricle,  besides  the 
communication  with  the  left  auricle,  con- 
tains the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  (q.  v.)  The 
ventricles  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
a  fleshy  wall,  called  the  sqftum  cordis. 
The  valves  at  the  openings  of  the  arteries  are 
called  temUunar;  that  at  the  orifice  of  the 
right  auricle,  tricuspid;  that  at  the  orifice  of 
the  left  auricle,  fiw&Yil ;  and  that  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vena  cciro  n|^M>r,  the  JETuttoeftiian 
valve.  The  heart  is  formed  of  a  firm, 
thick,  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibres, 


interlacing  with  each  other.  It  is  also 
composed  of  nerves,  membranes  and  ves- 
sels. The  coronal^  arteries  arise  fix)m 
the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  heart. 
The  coronary  veins  return  the  blood  of 
the  heart  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
arteries  (fix>m  the  Greek  inp,  axr^  and  rnpu¥, 
io  presme^  because  tliey  were  thought  to 
contain  air)  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to 
cany  the  blood  fix>m  the  heart  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  terminate  in  the  cap- 
illary vessels  (q.  v.)^  series  of  eztremcdy 
minute  vessels,  which  pass  over  into  the 
veins.  The  veins  are  the  channels  by 
which  the  blood  passes  back  from  the  body 
into  the  auricles  of  the  heart  The  blood 
which  is  returned  fix>m  the  veins  is  black, 
and  is  called  venous;  that  which  leaves 
the  heart  is  red,  and  is  called  arUriaL 
The  red  blood,  possessing  nourishing  and 
vital  properties,  rises  in  the  capillaiy  sys- 
tem of  the  lungs,  flows  into  the  puhnonai^ 
veins,  thence  is  received  into  the  left  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  fix>m  which  it  passes  into 
die  aorta,  and  is  transmitted  to  aU  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  ci4)illaiy  system.  It  there 
loses  two  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
undergoes  other  changes,  by  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  elements  in  the  important  func- 
tions of  nutrition,  calorification,  and  the  se- 
cretions. It  is  now  become  black,  passes 
through  the  veins,  fix)m  the  extremities  of 
the  body  towards  the  heart,  receives  the 
chyle  and  the  lymph,  and  is  emptied  into 
the  ri^t  cavities  of  that  organ,  which 
returns  it,  through  the  pulmonary  arteiy, 
to  the  capillaiy  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
resumes  the  qualities  of  red  or  arterial 
blood,  and  is  ready  for  a  new  course. 
Having  thus  described  the  route  of  the 
blood  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
pystem,  we  wiU  now  explain  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  sanguineous  system.  The 
blood  contained  in  the  two  tmue  ea»et  is 
poured  into  the  right  auricle,  which  con- 
tracts, and  thus  forces  the  fluid  to  escape ; 
but  the  vena  cava  superior  opposes  to  its 
pessaf^e  the  column  of  blood  which  it 
contams,  the  other  veins  are  closed  by 
valves,  and  it  must  therefore  pass  into  the 
right  ventricle.  The  ventricle  then  con- 
tracts, and  the  tricuspid  valve  closing  the 
pawaffe  through  which  the  liquid  entered, 
it  is  forced  rorward  into  the  pulmonary 
arteiy,  which  contracts,  and  its  orifice 
being  closed  by  the  semilunar  valve,  pro- 
nels  the  blood  still  forwanl  into  the  cafnl- 
lary  system  of  the  lungs,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  pubnonary  veins,  which  pour  it 
into  the  left  auricle  by  their  four  orifices. 
The  contraction  of  the  auricle  impels  it 
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into  the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is,  in  the 
same  manner,  driven  forward  into  the 
aorta  (the  mitral  valve  preventinc  its  re* 
turn  into  the  auricle),  and  thence  mto  the 
general  circulation  as  fi^ve  described. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  aim- 
ultaneouflly  with  each  other,  as  do  also 
the  two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  call- 
ed diagtoU;  the  contraction,  9y$Me.  It 
18  difficult  to  determine  what  quantity  of 
blood  the  heart  jvojects  at  each  systole. 
It  is  generalhr  estimated  at  two  ounces. 
The  causes  of  the  aheinate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart  are  not  less  difficult 
to  dedde.  They  are  entirely  involuntary 
and  dependent  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  force  of  its  contractions  is  likewise 
unknown.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles 
is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  which  also  dilate  with  each 
wave  driven  into  them  by  the  motion  of 
the  heart  (See  PtiUe.)  By  what  means 
the  Mood  is  made  to  penetrate  the  thou- 
nnd  winding  of  the  capiUanr  system,  and 
what  causes  unpel  it  to  flow  back  through 
the  veins,  are  yet  stibjectB  of  dispute 
among  phyaologists.  Tlie  time  in  which 
a  drop  of  blood  completes  its  circle  of  mo- 
tion, has  been  difEerently  estimated,  at  fiom 
24  boun  to  2  minutes.  Among  the  lower 
ordera  of  animals,  the  organization  of  the 
circulating  system  is  very  different  The 
infusoria,  polypi  and  intestinal  worms  have 
no  distinct  vessels,  much  less  a  heart ;  the 
echinodennata  have  distinct  organs  of  cir- 
culation, but  no  part  resembling  a  heart 
Insects  have  a  smaQ  cylindrical  vessel, 
running  along  the  back,  which  is  rather 
the  rumment  of  a  vascular  arfstem,  than 
of  a  heart  The  fint  traces  ora  heart  are 
ibtmd  in  some  wonns,  in  which  some  ez- 
panoons  are  peroeptiUe  in  a  part  of  the 
vessel  which  runs  tne  whole  length  of  tlie 
body.  In  the  spiders,  lateral  vesaels  are 
given  off  from  the  main  vessel,  and  a 
pulsation  is  perceptible.  The  Crustacea 
nave  a  heart  composed  of  one  fleshy  ven- 
tricle. In  the  molluscs,  the  heart  appean 
completely  formed ;  some  of  them  have 
three  cavities.  The  four  classes  of  verte- 
bral animals  have  red  blood,  but  fislies 
and  reptiles  have  only  what  is  called  a 
MflU  heari^  that  is,  composed  of  one 
auncle  and  one  ventricle. 
HxAmT's-EASB.  (See  VtoUt.) 
Heat.  (See  Calanc,  and  Animal  HeaiA 
Heath  (erica)]  a  beautiful  genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  admired  on  account  of 
their  lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  flowers.  Their 
leaves  are  simple  and  entire ;  their  flowere 
ovid,  cylindrical,  or  even  swelled  at  the 


base,  resembling  diose  of  vaecinimn  and 
andromedOf  to  which  genera  they  are  al- 
lied ;  the  corolla  is  four-cleft ;  the  stamens 
eight,  terminated  by  anthers,  which  are 
usually  notched  or  bi-aristate  at  the  sum- 
mit More  than  250  species  are  Imown, 
12  or  15  of  which  inhabit  Europe,  and 
have  small  flowers,  whilst  all  the  remain- 
der are  natives  of  South  Africa,  many  of 
them  bearing  large  and  biilliantly-colored 
flowers,  forminir  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic genera  of  that  singular  regioii,where, 
however,  according  to  Burchell,  their  ranj^ 
is  very  limited,  the  whole  tribe  totally  dis- 
appearing on  approaching  the  tropic  fitnn 
the  cape.  They  are  very  difficult  of  cul- 
tivation. The  common  neath  of  Europe 
(E,  vidgaris),  a  low  shrub,  often  covers, 
exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
land,  and  is  used  for  some  purposes  of 
domestic  economy :  mixed  with  oak  bark, 
it  is  employed  in  taiming ;  and,  also,  when 
tender,  for  fodder.  Notwithstanding  the 
depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate,  and 
the  difficulty  of  exterminating  it,  such  has 
t)een  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,  tma  a  consideruile  portion  of  these 
tracts  have  been  reclaimed. 
HvATHnxLD,  kvrd.  (See  EUoU.) 
Heaven,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  the 
azure  vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a 
hollow  hemisphere,  and  apnean  to  rest  on 
the  limits  of  tne  horizon.  Modem  astron- 
omy has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is, 
in  net,  the  iirmieasurable  space  in  which 
our  earth,  flie  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  with 
the  cotmtlesB  host  of  fixed  stars,  revolve. 
The  blue  color  of  the  heavens  is,  accord- 
ing to  NoUet,  an  effect  of  the  light  of  t£e 
sun  and  stars.  According  to  this  explana- 
tion, the  boundless  fields  of  imiDumined 
space  must,  like  all  thinp  else  in  the 
ansence  of  light,  appear  Black ;  but  the 
light  of  the  celestial  Dodies,  which  is  re- 
flected by  the  earth  to  the  air,  and  thence 
again  to  the  earth,  occasions  the  blue  color. 
&usBure  derives  the  blue  color,  indeed, 
fiiom  the  reflected  Mght,  but  attritwtes  the 
reflection  not  to  the  air,  but  to  the  vapore 
which  it  contains.  He  supports  his  opin- 
ion in  this  way :  that  if  this  were  owing 
to  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  air, 
g^ien  and  moimtains  covered  with 
snow,  seen  at  a  distance  of  70  to  90  miles, 
would  appear  blue.  That  the  rays  of 
Hgfat  are,  m  foct,  reflected  by  the  vapore 
in  the  atmosphere,  appean  luso  fit)m  this 
circumstance,  that  the  heavens,  seen  fipom 
a  high  mountain,  appear  of  a  much  darker 
blue  than  when  seen  from  a  plain ;  and 
even  fiiom  this  last  situation,  the  blue  is 
very  difierent  at  different  times,  and  s^ 
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peauB  dark  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere.  Saussure,  on  the  basis 
of  these  observations,  has  invented  an 
apparatus,  called  a  cyanomtUr^  in  order  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  degree  of  blueness 
in  the  color  of  the  sky.-— Heaven,  in  the 
ancient  astronomy,  denoted  an  orb  or  cir- 
cular region  of  the  ethereal  heaven.  The 
ancient  astronomers  assumed  as  many 
different  heavens  as  they  observed  differ- 
ent celesdal  motions.  These  they  sup- 
posed to  be  all  solid,  thinking  they 
could  not  otherwise  sustain  the  bodieis 
fixed  in  them ;  and  spherical,  that  being 
the  most  proper  fi>rm  for  motion.  Thus 
they  have  seven  heavens  for  the  seven 
planets,  the  Moon,  Mercui^,  Venus,  the 
Sun,  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
eighth  was  that  of  the  fixed  stara,  which 
was  particularly  denominated  the/rma- 
mead,  Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven, 
which  he  calls  Uie  prunutn  mMe,  After 
him^  two  crystalline  heavens  were  added 
by  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to  account 
for  some  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  other  heavens ;  and,  lastly,  an  empv- 
rean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  vi^ofe, 
fi)r  the  residence  of  the  Deinr;  which 
made,  in  all,  twelve  heavens.  But  othera 
admitted  many  more  heavens,  according 
as  their  different  views  and  hypotheses 
required:  Eudoxus supposed  23;  Regio- 
montanus,  33 ;  Aristotle,  47 ;  and  Fracas- 
ter  no  less  than  70. 
HeavtSpah.  (SeeBary(er,lS^pAa<ea^.) 
Hebe  ;  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  the 
cup-bearer  on  Olympus,  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  gaye  her  as  a  wife 
to  Hercules,  in  reward  ofhis  achievements. 
In  the  arts,  she  is  represented  vrith  the  cup, 
in  which  die  presents  the  nectar,  under 
the  figure  of  a  channing  young  girl,  her 
dress  adorned  with  roses,  and  wearing  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  An  eagle  oflen  stands 
beside  her  (as  at  the  side  of  Ganymede), 
which  she  is  caressmg; 

Heber,  Reginald,  DD.,  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  bom  Apnl  21, 1783,  at  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  and,  in  1800,  was  sent  to 
Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford.  In  1802,  he 
obtained  a  university  prize  for  a  copy  of 
Latin  hexametera ;  and  the  following  year 
he  gready  distinguished  himself  by  anoth- 
er prize  poem — ^Palestine— in  English. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  All 
Souls*  coUefle,  and,  soon  afier,  travelled  in 
Germany,  Russia,  and  the  Crimea,  and 
made  oraervations,  from  which  many  cu- 
rious extracts  were  published  in  the  travels 
of  doctor  £.  D.  Clarke.  Having  returned 
home,  he  published  an  Enghah  poem, 


entided  Europe,  Lines  on  the  present 
War  (1809).  About  the  same  time,  he 
was  presented  to  the  family  living  of  Hod- 
net,  and  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  reverend  W.  Shiplev,deanof  St.Asaph. 
For  several  years  subsequently,  he  de- 
voted himself;  with  great  assiduity,  to  his 
duties  as  a  parochwl  priest.  In  1822 
appeared  his  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
a  review  of  his  writings.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  Middleton,  he  was  offered  the 
see  of  Calcutta,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
June  16,  1823,  embarked  for  the  East 
Lidies.  On  Ascension  day,  1824,  bishop 
Heber  held  Ihs  first  visitation,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Calcutta;  and  he  subsequently 
made  progresses  dirough  various  parts  of 
his  veiy  extensive  diocese,  consecrating 
churches,  and  taking  the  appropriate  steps 
ioT  extending  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity among  the  Hindoos.  Having  taken  a 
journey  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
duty,  he  arrived  at  Tirutchinopoli,  April  1, 
18Si6 ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  while  badiinff, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
terminated  his  existence.  Since  the  death 
of  this  prelate,  has  been  published,  a  Nar- 
rative of  a  Joumev  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
bay (2  vols.,  4to.,  new  edition,  3  vols.,  8vo.). 
His  widow  has  also  published  his  biogra- 
phy (2  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1830). 

Hebert,  James  R^n^,  notorious  during 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at  Alen- 
con,  in  the  department  of  the  Ome,  about 
1755.  When  yet  very  young,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  very 
dishonorable  methods.  Employed  as  a 
checque-taker  at  the  ThMrt  des  VariiUSy 
he  was  dismissed  for  dishonesty  ;  after 
which  he  lived  with  a  physician,  whom 
he  imffnitefully  robbed.  At  the  beginning 
of  therrench  revolution,  Lemaire.  publish- 
ed a  journal  supportinff  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, under  the  title  PheDuchiney  which 
was  distributed  in  the  streets.  The  Jacobins 
soon  established  another  paper,  also  called 
Ph^  Duckine,  and  Hubert  oec^une  editor. 
It  owed  its  success  to  the  warmth  and 
virulence  with  which  he  advocated  the 
popular  cause,  and  abused  the  court  and 
the  monarchy.  August  10, 1792,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  which  contributed  to  the 
massacre  in  the  prisons  in  the  following 
September.  Hubert  was  soon  afler  nomi- 
nated attorney-general  of  the  commune, 
and  employed  all  his  influence  in  for- 
warding a  project  to  establish  the  authori- 
ty of  the  commune  on  the  ruins  of  the  na- 
tional representation.  The  Hebertists 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  Orleans  party. 
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and  seponted  from  the  Cotdelien,  of 
whom  they  had  hitherto  Ibnned  a  part 
The  GiioDdistB,  who  were  at  that  period 
contending  against  the  Mountain^  had 
credit  enough  toprocure  the  airest  of  Hu- 
bert, May  24, 179a  He  was  defended  by 
Maiat  in  the  conrention ;  the  deputies  of 
all  the  seetions  spoke  in  his  favor  at  the 
bar  on  the  35lh,  and  on  the  STth,  after  a 
tenopestuous  searicxi,  he  was  again  restored 
to  Unerty.  Prompted  by  reren^  as  well 
as  other  motives,  he  assisted  inth  all  his 
power  and  influence  in  the  proscription 
of  the  Brissotins.  Their  down&ll  hasten- 
ed his  own.  He  established  the  feast  of 
reason,  and  afterwards  accused  Danton  of 
having  violated  the  nature  of  libertv  and 
the  ri^tB  of  mankind.  This  terrifled  both 
Danton  and  Robespiene ;  they  suspended 
their  mutual  jealousies  to  accomplish  his 
destruction  ;  and  Hubert,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  associates,  was  arrested,  and 
condemned  to  death,  March  24,  1794. 
None  of  the  numberless  victims  died  in  a 
more  cowardly  manner.  Besides  his  jour- 
nal, he  was  the  author  of  some  other  politi- 
cal pieces  of  a  similar  description.  Among 
the  crimes  of  this  man  were  the  calumnies 
with  which  he  assailed  the  character  of 
the  queen  of  France.  His  wife,  a  former 
nun,  was  executed  a  few  davs  after  him. 

Hkbrxwb.  The  appellation  of  He- 
IrtWj  so  fer  as  we  can  learn  fiom  history, 
was  flist  given  to  Abraham  by  the  people 
of  Canaan,  among  whom  he  dwelt.  ( Gen. 
xiv.  Idb)  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
him  on  account  of  his  emisration  (about 
2000  B.  C.)  fiom  Mesopotanua,  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Pal- 
estine). Some,  however,  consider  it  as  a 
patnmymic  derived  from  Heber,  great- 
grandson  of  Shem,  from  whom  Abraham 
was  descended.  Whatever  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  tenn  Hdreum  before  the 
time  of  Jacob  (Israel]^  it  tq>pearB  after- 
wards to  have  been  limited  to  nis  posterity, 
and  to  have  been  sfynonymous  with  Igrad- 
det.  This  aingulsr  people,  which  has  ex- 
ercised a  more  pernianent  and  extensive 
influence  ^  its  religioil,  than  polished 
Greece  by  her  taste,  or  triumphant  Rome 
by  her  arms ;  which  has  survived  the  last 
wrecks  of  its  palaces  and  cities,  and  the 
annihikdon  of  its  political  existence  as  a 
state;  and  which  {Mesents  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  a  race  preserving  its  peculiar- 
ities of  worship,  doctrine,  language  and 
feelings  in  a  dispernon  of  1800  years  over 
the  whole  globe^— presents  to  the  mere 
philosopher  a  not  less  important  subject 
of  contemplation  than  to  the  theologian, 
who  mds  in  its  history  a  series  of  duvet 


and  striking  interpositions  of  Providence. 
(See  BosBuet,  JEsUnreUmnenelU,)  Its  histo- 
ry reaches  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
worid ;  its  code  of  laws  has  Deen  studied 
and  imitated  by  legislatora  of  other  ages 
and  distant  coimtries,  and  the  two  religions, 
which  now  divide  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  have  been  engrafted  on 
the  stock  planted  by  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Hebrew  hktory  becins  with 
the  patriarch  of  the  nation,  with  Abra- 
ham (q.  v.);  but  that  of  the  Hebrew 
stale  with  the  acquisition  of  Palestine. 
I.  neHuionfofiheMdfmotjataMmadie 
ATaiwn^Jrfm  Mraham  m  (Ae  EtiaNM^ 
fneni  qf  their  State  m  Palestine^  B.  C. 
200O— 1500.  Under  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  they  merely  formed  one  nomadic 
familv,who8e  histoiy  exhibits  {MCturesof die 
wild  hunter,  the  migratoiy  herdsman  and 
the  incipient  husbandman,  and  in  which 
we  ahneadv  find  the  worship  of  one  God, 
the  rite  of  droumcision,  and  other  traits 
of  the  future  natioiL  It  was  in  Lower 
^gypty  however,  whither  Israel  had  mi- 
gnied,  and  where  his  descendants  rended 
430,  or,  according  to  some,  290  yean,  that 
the^  became  a  powerful  nation.  Joseph, 
having  become  grand  vizier  of  Egypt, 
assigns  his  brothers  a  reridenoe  in  the  fer- 
tile GosheiL  They  increase  rapidly,  and 
become  formidable  to  the  Ecyptian  mon- 
arohs,  who  require  them  to  build  and  in- 
habit cities.  The  oppressions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  lead  them  to  flee  from 
the  trrannv  of  theii*  hard  masten,  and 
thev  find  a  leader  and  deliverer  in  a  lonely 
exile,  who  had  40  yean  before  committed 
the  crime  of  riayinff  an  E|prptian  ofiioer, 
and  had  since  resicfod  on  me  bordere  of 
Arabia,  tending  the  flocks  of  his  father-in- 
law.  (See  Moeea,}  The  number  which  left 
Esypt  was  603,550  fighting  men,  exclusive 
ofme  Levites.  This  unarmed,  or,  at  least, 
unwarlike  crowd  is  pursued  by  the  Effyp- 
tians,  but  escapes  across  an  arm  ofthe 
Red  sea,  the  waten  of  which  swallow  up 
the  chariots  and  h<»Bemen  ofthe  pursuers. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  passage  was  effect- 
ed near  Suez,  fdiere  he  himself  forded  the 
sea,  which  is  about  two  miles  across. 
Burckhardt  is  of  the  same  opitiion.  The 
law,  a  code  at  once  moral,  religious  and 
political,  is  given  to  the  Hebrews  from 
mount  Sinai ;  God  himself  is  their  leader, 
their  king  ;  the  constimtion  is  strictly  the- 
ocratic ;  a  violation  of  it  is  saciilege,  and  is 
attended  with  punishments  fix>m  heaven  ; 
the  possession  of  Palesdne  is  assured  to 
them,  and  thev  set  forward  again  for  the 
promised  land.  On  arriving  at  the  fivn- 
tiere  of  their  new  coimtry,  their  spies  bring 
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them  back  word,  that  it  is  occupied  by 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  they  un- 
mediately  demand  to  be  led  back  to 
Egypt  But  Moses  determines  to  conduct 
them  aoain  into  the  desert,  to  fonn  a  new 

£>neration  of  bold  and  hardy  warriors ; 
ere  they  pass  thirty-ei^t  years  as  a 
nomadic  nation.  After  the  death  of  their 
great  lawgiver,  on  the  sununit  of  mount 
Nebo,  the  Hebrews  entered  the  land 
which  contained  the  bones  of  their  fathers, 
and  the  lon^  promised  streams  and  moun- 
tains of  theur  God.  Joshua  assumed  the 
command,  led  them  across  the*  Jordan, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  seven  years,  obtained 
possession  of  the  country. — ^11.  Period  ^ 
the  FetUnUwe  BepMie  from  the  Conguest 
of  PaUstine  to  the  EHMiahment  of  the 
Mmarchfj  1500--1100.  This  period  of 
400  years  may  be  considered  as  the  heroic 
age  of  the  nation,  which,  after  its  gradual 
transition  to  stationary  abodes  and  agri- 
culture, lived  in  constant  disputes  with 
its  neighbors,  the  Arab  nomades,  the 
Philistines  and  the  Edomitee.  The  coun- 
try was  divided  among  twelve  tribes  ;  viz. 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob— Reu- 
ben, Simeon,  Judah,  Dan,  Napthali,  Gad, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zebulon  and  Benjamin, 
and  the  two  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
Ephndm  and  Manasseh;  the  tribes  of 
ReuCien,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh  being 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  tribes 
were  kept  distinct,  each  preserving  its 
chief  ana  elders,  as  in  the  nomadic  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
was  a  common  bond  of  union,  which 
formed  them  into  a  federal  state.  The 
preservation  of  .the  confederacy  and  of 
the  Mosaic  lavv,  was  especially  provided 
for  by  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  (a 
caste  of  priests)  in  48  cities  throughout  the 
countnr,and  by  making  the  high-priest- 
hood (see  lEgh-Prieti)  hereditary  m  the 
family  of  Aaron.  The  judges  {sophetim), 
who  appear  in  times  of  emergency,  deliv- 
ering tneir  country  from  the  f(»eign  yoke 
to  vMiich  it  was  repeatedly  subjecteid,  were 
active  and  heroic  military  leaders,  whose 
authority  extended  sometimes  over  a 
greater,  sometimes  over  a  less  number  of 
tribes,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  danger. 
Disobedient  id  the  command  of  Moses  to 
exterminate  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  the  Hebrews  were  Qften  false  to  their 
God  and  their  theocratic  constitution ;  and 
theur  folly,,  if  not  impiety,  was  punished 
by  internal  disorders,  and  subjection  to  the 
hated  and  despised  heathen.  Durinff  eight 
years,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Meso- 
potamian  king  Cusnan-Rishathaim,  from 


whose  yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Otliniel; 
eighteen  ^ears  of  Moabidsh  and  twenty  of 
Canaanitish  servitude  (firom  which  they 
were  delivered  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
Deborah),  were  followed  bv  seven  years  of 
devastation  by  the  wild  Midianites,  who 
were  destroyed  by  Gideon.  Jephtha,  a  cap- 
tain of  freebooters,  expelled  the  Ammonites, 
who  had  overrun  nearly  the  whole  country', 
and  offered  up  his  daughter  as  the  price  of 
the  deliverance.  The  incursions  of  these 
Bedouin  hordes  were  desolatiBg,  but  tran- 
sient. The  loncer  oppression  of  the  Philis- 
tines, to  whi<m  even  the  strength  and 
courage  of  Samson  could  not  put  an  end, 
was  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  the 
aik  of  the  covenant,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  state.  But  Samuel 
(q.  v.),  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  jud^e,  re- 
stored the  worship  of  Jehovah,  reformed 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  forced  the 
Philistines  to  evacuate  the  country.  His  de- 
sign of  rendering  the  judicial  dignity  he- 
reditary in  his  ramily,  was  frustrated  by 
the  corrupt  character  of  his  sons ;  and  the 
nation  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  nom- 
inated Saul,  a  youth  of  a  tall  person,  but 
of  no  political  importance,  to  the  throne, 
and  a  formal  constitution  was  drawn  up 
for  the  new  monarchy,  end  deposited  in 
the  ark.— UI.  Period  of  the  Mmarehy  from 
1100  to  600.  1.  The  Jewish  StaU  as  one 
Kngdam,  from  1095  to  975.  The  kinff 
was  httle  more  than  the  military  leader  of 
the  nation,  bound  to  act  according  to  the 
commands  of  Jehovah,  without  a  court  or 
permanent  residence.  The  nation  was 
still  a  mere  agricultural  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple, without  wealth  or  luxurv,  but  grad- 
ually acquirinjf  a  more  ^vartike  character. 
Sam  (q.  v,)  gamed  some  victories,  and  was 
acknowleaged  king  at  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  which  munuel  resigned  his  dig- 
nity of  judge.  But  the  victorious  monarch 
was  imwiUing  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  prophet,  and  ventured  to  consult 
Jehovah  himself.  The  offended  Samuel 
secretly  anointed  another  king,  the  young 
shepherd,  David,  son  of  Jesse,  who  finally 
succeeded  to  the  Hebrew  throne  on  the 
death  of  Saul  He  was  at  first  acknowl- 
edged only  by  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Ju- 
dah. The  eleven  other  tribes  declared 
for  Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul.  On  the  death 
of  the  former,  however,  David  became 
king^  of  die  whole  nation.  His  reign 
(1055 — 1015)  is  the  era  of  an  entire  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
condition  of  the  nation.  By  his  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Jebusites,  Philittines, 
Amalekites,  Idumeeans,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites and  Zeba,  the  state  received  larg« 
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additions  by  way  of  conquest,  and  his 
kingdom  extended  fix>m  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Phoenicia  to 
the  Arabian  gulf.  A  new  residence  was 
fixed  at  ieruuBalem,  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  national  sanctuary. 
The  strict  obaervance  of  th^  worship  of 
JehoYah,  as  the  exclusive  national  wor- 
ship, was  maintained  ;  commerce  was 
established,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  nadon  promoted.  At  the  same  time, 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  future  dis- 
union and  final  decline  of  the  state :  for 
althoudi  the  nation,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  son  Sobmon  (q.  v.),  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity, the  excessive  splendor  of  the  re- 
ligious worship  appealed  too  much  to  the 
senses,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs  enervated  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  moral  simplicity 
of  the  people ;  too  many  of  the  conquered 
nations  revoked,  and  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  other  tribes  of  the  ruling 
tribe,  and  the  discontent  of  the  people 
with  their  increasing  burdens,  amntted 
too  many  subjecls  of  dissension,  to  allow 
of  the  long  continuance  of  this  golden  age 
of  JsraeL  The  reiffii  of  Solomon  (1015— 
975)  was  the  splendid  rei^  of  an  unwar- 
like,  ostentatious,  but  cultivated  monarch. 
The  government  was  administered  firom  the 
intenor  of  the  seraf  lio.  The  kingdom  was 
orgamzed  anew  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
luxurious  court.  (For  an  idea  of  the  lux- 
ury of  the  Jews,  consult  professor  Hart- 
mann*sDkHdjraeriinamPutzii$che,)  For- 
eign commerce  was  carried  on  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  crown,  and  a  costly  temple 
and. palace  were  erected  in  the  royal  resi- 
dence. But  while  the  metropolis  grew 
rich,  the  country  was  impoverished  and 
oppressed  by  the  profuse  expenditures  of 
the  court  The  gradual  internal  decline 
was  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  the 
w<»ship  of  foreign  gods,  and  Syria,  which 
had  been  gained  %  conauest,  was  lost. 
Rehoboam  was  so  htde  anle  to  avert  the 
threatening  storm,  that  he  succeeded  to  the 

gvemment  of  oiily  two  tribes,  Judoh  and 
(niamin  ;  the  -ten  other  tribes  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam. — 
2.  T%tJtfmahSUUe  as  a  divided  Kingdom; 
975—^88.  The  capital  of  Israel  was  at 
first  Siehem,  afterwards  Samaria  ;  that 
of  Judah  was  Jerusalem.  Ahhoueh  Is- 
rael was  larger  and  more  populous,  Judah 
was  richer,  and  in  possession  of  the  na- 
tional temple  and  the  priesthood,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  states  was  nearlv  equal, 
and  the  contest  between  them  obstinate. 
The  kings  of  Israel  endeavored  to  con- 


firm the  political  division  of  the  nation  by 
establislung  a  sanctuary  in  their  own  ter^ 
ritoij,  and  prohibiting  thebr  subjects  fix)n> 
visitmff  die  ancient  national  sanctuary  ii» 
Jerusalem.  They  were  therefinv  denom- 
inated enemies  of  Jehovah.  Even  in  the 
kiucdom  of  Judah,  some  of  the  kings  in- 
troduced the  service  of  other  gods.  But 
oppression  itself  preserved  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  The  number  and  political  im- 
portance of  the  prophets  increased^  die 
more  the  oracles  of^  God  were  render- 
ed necessary  by  troubles.  The  notion  of 
a  future  period  of  prosperity  under  a 
powerful  king,  the  idea  or  a  Messtah  and 
his  kinfldom,  was  ccmtinually  more  and 
more  developed  and  cherished.  The 
jealousy  and  wan  between  the  two  king- 
doms not  only  continued  widi  little  inter- 
ruption, but  were  rendered  more  danger- 
ous by  connexions  with  foreign  princes, 
pardculariy  with  the  kings  of^Diunascu» 
and  Egypt,  until  these  fbeble  states  were 
destropred  by  the  more  powerftil  empires 
of  AsuL  The  kingdom  of  Israel  survived 
the  separation  353  years,  under  19  kinn 
of  different  houses,  who  succeeded  eadi 
other  by  means  of  violent  revolutions. 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Sa- 
maria, the  capital,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  canying  away  the  in 
habitants  captive  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 
B.  C.  722.  The  kmedom  of  Judah  exist 
ed,  under  20  kings  or  the  house  of  David, 
until  588.  The  throne  passed  successive- 
ly from  father  to  son,  and  the  succesedon 
was  only  twice  interrupted,  b^  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Athaliah  and  by  mreign  inter- 
ference. Jehosaphat  (914 — 891)  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hezekiah,  in 
whose  reign  Isaiah  prophesied  (72&— 699), 
delivered  his  country  fiY>m  the  tribute 
which  Tiff lath-Pileser  had  exacted  in  the 
reign  of  nis  predecessor.  During  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  (699—644)  the  worship 
of  the  PhcBiiician  Baal  was  introduced, 
and  the  laws  of  Moses  fell  into  oblivion. 
Josiah  (642-^11)  restored  the  temple  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  recovered  tne  lost 
book  of  the  law,  and  introduced  strict  re- 
forms according  to  it.  In  606,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar renderra  the  country  tributary  to 
Babylon,  and  on  a  third  invasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
Babylonian  yoke,  took  Jerusalem  (588), 
and  carried  away  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  spared  on  his  second  campaign. 
Afler  their  return  from  the  captivi^,  die 
name  of  Hebrews  ffives  way  to  that  of 
Jetos,  under  which  head  their  history  will 
be  continued.  (See  Hdret9  Lcmgiutge 
and  Literature,) 
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Hebrew  Language  and  Literature.  The 
influence  which  the  monotheism  of  tlie 
Hebrews  has  exeited  over,  the  civilization 
of  the  human  race,  through  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  gives  to  the  old  national 
documents,  in  which  this  religion  has 
come  down  to  us  purer  than  in  the  worship 
of  their  descendants,  the  Jews,  a  universal 
historical  importance.  Hebrew  literature, 
therefore,  uu^oendendy  of  its  containing 
the  records  of  a  divine  revelation,  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  scientific  interest  It  sur- 
passes m  antiquity,  general  credibility, 
originality,  poetic  strength  and  religious 
importance,  that  of  any  other  nation  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  contains  most 
remaikable  memorials  and  trustworthy 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  its  mental  developement  Though 
the  Hebrew  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  the  original  language  of  the  human 
race  (see  VfahVa  General  lEtioryofthe  Ori- 
ental Lansruagesy  &c.,  Leipsic,  17o4),  yet  it 
is  evidently  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  She- 
mitish  languages  (the  Chaldee,  Aramaean, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Phcenician  and 
Ethiopian,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
supposed  descent  of  these  different  na- 
tions from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah).  In 
its  formation,  the  following  periods  are  to 
be  distinguished :  1.  fix>m  Abraham  to 
Moses,  ymeu  the  old  AramsDan  slock  was 
chanced  by  the  influx  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabic ;  3.  fiiom  Moses,  or  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  to  Solomon, 
when  it  attained  its  perfection,  not  without 
being  influenced  by  the  PhoBnician ;  3. 
from  Solomon  to  Ezra,  when,  although 
increasing  in  beauty  and  richness,  it  be- 
came less  pure,  by  the  adoption  of  foreign 
ideas  and  idioms;  4.  fiiom  Ezra  to  the 
end  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it 
was  gradually  lost  inthe  modem  Arameean, 
and  became  a  dead  language.  Traces  of 
different  dialects  appear  alraut  the  end  of 
the  third  period;  for  after  the  captivity, 
the  old  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  Old  Testament  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  distinguished  under 
die  name  of  JekudU,  that  is,  the  Judaic 
language,  from  the  Samaritan  and  Ara- 
maean. The  Hebrews  had  charactera  or 
letters  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  period,  until  the  captivity.  Their 
written  characters  were  the  same  as  the 
Phcenician,  to  which  the  letters  of  the  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  approach  the  nearest. 
During  die  Babylonish  captivity,  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Chaldees  the  square 
character  in  common  use ;  and  in  the 
timB  of  Ezra,  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  copied  in  Chaldee  cliaracters.    Tnis 


character,  according  to  some,  had  origin- 
ally three  vowel-points  ;  but  the  positioD 
that  the  written  vowel  signs  are  or  recent 
date,  is  now  admitted  by  all  critics  of  any 
note.  The  punctuation  was  not  setded 
before  the  v  th  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  (See  Ma$ora,)  The  introduction  of 
the  accents,  and  the  division  of  the  words, 
were  also  innovations  of  a  late  period. 
Thus  the  external  form  of  the  text  had 
undergone  many  changes ;  and,  as  some 
critics  believe,  the  contents  of  the  books 
which  now  compose  the  Old  Testament, 
cannot  have  come  down  to  us  peri»ctly 
unchanged.  Mosos,  they  say,  wrote  moa 
stone ;  fi>r  a  long  time  after  him  the  He- 
brews appear  to  have  engraved  whatever 
they  wished  to  perpetuate,  only  upon  stone, 
brass  or  wood,  and  not  to  have  used,  before 
the  time  (tf  Samuel,  and  the  school  of  the 
prophets  established  by  him,  any  more  con- 
venient materials  for  writing,  such  as  linen^ 
or  papyrus,  which  alone,  according  to  our 
id^  could  have  made  the  ori^  of  a  liter- 
ature possible.  And  even  at  this  time,  writ- 
ing was  very  rare  among  aU  nations.  Many 
b<x>ks  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  example, 
the  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
some  of  the  Psalms,  evidently  indicate  an 
earlier  origin.  The  supposition  camiot 
therefore  to  avoided,  that  onl^  their  prin- 
cipal points  were  in  part  written  by  the 
authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and 
in  nart  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  by 
later  hands,  completed  fiK)m  tradition,  and 
collected  into  that  form  in  which  they 
now  exist.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  composition  of 
which,  according  to  general  opinion,  be- 
longs to  the  age  before  the  captivity.  The 
genuineness  of  the  form,  in  wmch  we 
possess  them,  can  therefore  be  allowed 
only  in  a  limited  sense,  by  the  Orientalists 
of  our  times.  In  this  view,  not  only  the 
arrangement,  but  much  of  the  contents  of 
the  M  Hebrew  writings,  especially  the 
historical,  must  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  the  woric  of  a  later  period  than  they 
were  formerly  considered  to  belong  to. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  facts  which 
the^  relate,  and  of  the  spirit  which  is  pe- 
cuhar  to  these  books,  can  by  no  means  be 
rendered  doubtful  by  this  cireumstance. 
The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and 
veneration,  with  which  the  Hebrews  re- 
garded their  sacred  writinss,  even  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  must  nee  them  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  arbitrary 
additions  or  alterations,  even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  internal  evidence  derived  from  die 
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peculiar  character  of  each  book,  which  is 
abundantly  decisive  of  their  genuinenesB. 
That  much  must  have  been  lost  from 
the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  which 
was  veiy  rich,  particularly  in  the  ape  of 
Solomon,  is  evident  from  passages  m  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  But  wiuitever,  in 
the  small  part  which  we  possess,  has  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and 
reHgion,  belongs,  as  to  its  substantial,  his- 
torical and  religious  contents,  to  the  epochs 
to  which  it  relates.  Hence  the  succession 
of  the  different  ages,  into  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  is  divvied  (L  patriar- 
chal, the  first  covenant  with  God ;  2.  Mo- 
ses and  the  giving  of  laws  (Thorah)',  3. 
heroic  ages  under  me  judges,  the  theocrat- 
ic republic;  4.  the  reign  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  theocratic  monarchy ;  5.  the 
prophets,  the  contest  of  theocracy  with 
monarchy ;  6.  the  Babylonish  ezUe ;  7. 
the  age  after  the  returo  from  capdvityl 
appears  in  the  gradual  developement  of 
the  spirit  which  breathes  through  their 
writings.  The  supposition  of  these  wortcs 
having  been  committed  to  writing  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  still  remiuns 
good  in  this  view.  When,  from  the  first 
period,  the  accounts  contained  in  Genesis 
(see  Patriarchs,  Abrahamy  baac,  Jacobs  Jo- 
9eph\  fifom  the  second,  the  laws  inscribed 
l^  Moses  on  stone,  the  fuller  rules  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  historical  accounts  and  htpons 
delivered  b^  oral  tradition  (see  Moses],  and 
fiom  the  thnrd,  similar  accounts  (the  con- 
tents of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth)  had  come  down  to  the  fourth  pe- 
riod, the  historical  and  poetical  mate- 
rials (the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel) were  reduced  to  writing,  and  new 
poetical  creations  arose.  The  Hebrew 
audion  would  find  strong  impulses  to 
poetry  in  the  pastoral  life  of  ttieir  patriarchs, 
the  beuitifiil  and  grand  scenery  of  their 
country,  in  the  wonderful  histoiy  of  their 
nation  (their  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  their  struggles  with  nature  and 
with  hostile  hordes  during  the  forty  yeare' 
wandering  in  the  desert,  and  the  wars  un- 
der the  judges),  in  the  practice  of  singing 
at  divine  worahip,  in  their  passion  for 
music,  strengthened  by  this  circumstance, 
and  in  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
prophets  (teachers  and  poets).  (See 
Lowth,  Dt  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum,  n-ans- 
lated  into  English,  and  Herder's  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,  3d  edition,  by  doctor  Justi, 
in  2  volumes,  Leipsic,  18S»,  a  work  of 
mater  originality.)  Poetry  was  the  foun- 
dation of  their  literature.     Lyric  poetry 


prevailed  under  David,  who  was  equally 
successful  in  song  and  elecy;  didactic 
poetry  under  his  successor,  ^en  attempts 
were  likewise  made  in  pastoral  (Ruth)  and 
the  shorter  epic.  (See  Aavid,  Psalms,  SU<h- 
morijSolomon^s  Sang,  Job,)  Strong  relicious 
feeling  distinguish^  the  spirit  and  subject 
of  these  poems.  Never  has  the  reverence 
for  Jehovah's  laws  been  displayed  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  in  the  holy  songs  of 
David's  time.  On  the  contrair,  Sok)mon, 
in  his  actions  as  well  as  in  the  writings 
which  bear  his  name,  inclines  evidently  to 
a  philosophic  and  even  woridly  indifler- 
ence,  very  remote  firom  the  Israelitish 
character.  After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, reli^on  and  literature  alone  preserv- 
ed a  residue  of  national  vigor,  and  the 
prophets  now  became  the  instructere  and 
comfortera  of  this  morally  and  politically 
degraded  people,  until  the  nnfortunata 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  before 
which,  under  the  Idncs,  lived  Jonas,  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Obadiah,  Na- 
hum  and  Habakkuk.  Duriiur  the  captiv- 
ity flourished  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Zepbaniah ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  return, 
Ha)B;gai,  Zachariah  and  Malachi  (For 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  ther 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  writings  which  are 
known  under  their  names^  see  Prophds^ 
and  the  separate  articles,  Isaiah,  Jtresnah^ 
&c)  These  writings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  later  collections  of  their  actions,  dis* 
courses  and  prophecies,  the  unequal  ex> 
tent  of  which  has  given  occasion  to  the 
distinction  of  the  grtai  prophets  (Isaiah,, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  JDaniel)  and  the 
minor  propheU,  We  have  not  even  the 
works  or  the  former  complete,  and  evi- 
dentiy  but  fingments  of  the  latter.  The 
period  of  the  restimtion  of  the  Mosaic 
mstitution  afi»r  the  return  fix)m  the  eaptiv- 

Sr,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
ebrew  literature,  as  Ezra  established 
the  great  synagogue — a  eoUege  of  ISO 
learned  men,  to  collect  the  ancient  treas- 
ures ;  and  Nehemiah,  soon  after  him,  pre- 
served this  or  a  new  collection  in  the 
temple.  (See  Jews.)  The  design  of  these 
reformers,  to  give  the  Jews  a  religious 
canon  in  their  old  national  writings,  in-^ 
duces  us  to  believe  that  they  engaged  in 
the  work  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  the 
old  Mosaic  institution  ;  and  it  is  cerUiin, 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  the  same,, 
as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  books» 
as  at  present,  and  that  the  present  division 
into  historical,  poetical  and  prophetic,  was 
then  observable.  To  the  historical  belosg^ 
besides  those  collected  in  the  time  of  Da- 
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yid  and  Solomon,  the  books  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Chronicles,  which  were  compiled 
after  the  captivity,  from  the  old  annals  of 
the  kings,  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  To  the  poetical  belong  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Solomon^s  Proverbs,  Song  and 
EcclesLJsistes,  the  elegies  called  the  Lamen> 
tations  of  Jeremiah,  the  book  of  E^sther  and 
the  idyl  of  Ruth.  The  prophetic  embraces 
the  writings  of  the  abovenamed  four  great 
and  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Mosaic 
religion  is  the  all-prevailing  soul  of  this 
literature.  As,  in  the  historical  books,  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  matter 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  theocratic  nature 
of  the  reHgion,  and  the  religious  feeling 
breathes  throughout  the  poetical ;  so,  like- 
wise, anger  and  grief  for  the  degeneracy 
of  the  people,  threats  against  their  apos- 
tasy, and  consolations  ror  the  pious,  are 
mingled  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The 
promise  of  an  anointed  Messiah,  who 
should  raise  the  nation  from  its  d^rada- 
tion,  and  restore  the  happy  ag^e  of  David, 
sproBkds  through  the  productions  of  the 
prophets.  But  in  the  prophets  who  flour- 
ished during  and  aner  the  Babylonish 
capdvitv^  the  influence  of  ChaldaBan  dog- 
mas, which  were  derived  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Zoroaster,  and  many  alterations, 
which  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  Jews 
underwent  in  consequence  of  their  destiny 
and  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
are  perceptible.  (See  Gesenius,  GesekiekU 
dor  Hebr,  S^inrache  und  Schnfi^  Leipsic, 
1815.)  The  best  German  grammars  of 
the  Hebrew  language  are  those  of  Michae- 
Tis,  Gfite,  Hezel,  Pfeifler,  Jahn,  Wezel, 
Vater,  Wekherlin,  Hartmann  and  Gese- 
nius (q.  V.) ;  the  bestin  English  is  by  pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart  There  are  Hebrew 
and  German  lexicons  by  Castelli,  Coccejus, 
Simonis,  Michaelis,  Schulz,  and  a  later 
and  more'  excellent  one  by  Gesenius  (trans- 
lated by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andover,  1894). 
The  translation  has  been  reprinted  in 
LoudoiL  An  abridgment  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  printed  at  Andover,  1838.  ^See  Jews, 
HdlmiaU,  S^pfhiagint,  Rabhimcal  Lan^ 
giuxge  and  Literature^  and  Cabaku) 

Hebrides,  or  WESTERif  Islaitdb;  a 
cluster  of  islands,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  o{  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  oceah. 
They  extend  about  180  miles  in  length, 
from  58°  35^  N.  lat  to  55°  J^y ;  and  they 
are  from  10  to  90  miles  in  breadth.  Thev 
contain,  as  neariy  as  can  be  computed, 
2,000,000  of  English  acres.  The  princi- 
pal islands  are  Lewis  and  its  adjacent 
islands,  belonging  to  Ross-shire;  Harris, 
Nortli  Uist,  BenEecula,  South  Uist,  Sky, 
Ban-a,  Eigg,  and  the  smaller  neighboring 


islands,  attached  to  Invemess-shuie ;  and 
Rum,  Muck,  Canna,  Coll,  Tyrie,  MuU, 
Lismore,  Stafla,  Luing,  ScartHi,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  Jura,  Isla,  Gigha,  Cars,  &c.,  be- 
longmg  to  the  shire  of  Aigyle.  To  theoe 
we  may  add  those  islands  which  he  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  to  theeastwardof  the  pen- 
insula of  Kintyre,  viz.,  the  isles  of  Bute, 
Arran,  Cambrays  (Greater  and  Lesser), 
and  Inchmamock,  which  form  the  shire 
of  Bute.  The  various  tracts  of  ground 
and  clustera  of  rocks,  thus  detached  frt)m 
the  main  land,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
900,  of  which  86  are  inhabited,  and  are 
calculated  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants. 
They  were  ruled  by  their  own  independent 
princes  until  the  8tfa  centuiy,  when  the 
Picdsh  kingdom  v?bs  overthrown  by  Ken- 
neth II.  They  continued,  during  the  10th, 
11th  and  152th  centuries,  the  haunts  of  pi- 
rates, who  infested  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries ;  and  ^en  they  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  their 
chieftains  were  long  lawless  and  turbulent. 
The  act  of  parliament  of  1748,  abolishinr 
aU  heritable  jurisdictions,  gave  the  finid 
bk>w  to  the  mfluence  of  the  independent 
chieftains  of  the  Western  Isles.  (See  Mae- 
Culloch*^  DeterkOwiu  of  the  Wettem  MO- 
ands;  London,  1819.) 

Hebrides,  New  ;  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Quires  in  the  year  1506.  In  1773,  captain 
Cook  surveyed  this  group,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  the  appellation  of  ^Tew  HArideg^ 
from  considering  them  to  be  the  most 
western  islands  c»  the  Paciiic  ocean.  They 
are  situated  between  k>n.  166^41' and  170^ 
21'  £.,  and  lat.  W29f  and  20» 4^  S., ex- 
tending 125  leagues,  in  the  direction  of 
N.N.W.iW.andS.S.£.l£.  These 
ishmds  sre  fertile,  producing  figs,  orangesi 
bananas,  the  bread fiuit  and  thesu^cane. 
T^e  only  quadrupeds  observed  m  them 
are  rats  and  swine.  The  inhabitantB  are 
of  difterent  races,  but  in  general  are  leas 
pleasing  than  those  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  like  other  inhabitants  of  the 
tropical  regions,  they  are  active,  but  impa- 
tient of  labor.  They  are  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  have  black,  short,  frizzled 
hair. 

Hecate  ;  the  daughter  of  Tartarus,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Ni^t  Others  coll 
Jupiter  her  fiuher,  and  Juno,  or  Ceres,  or 
Asteria,  or  Phocsea,  a  daughter  of  .£o1ub, 
her  motlier.  She  was  the  infernal  sod- 
dess,  who  presided  over  masic.  Juno 
having  conunitted  the  care  of  her  educa- 
tion to  the  nymphs,  she  stole  the  paint-box 
of  the  queen  or  the  gods,  and  gave  it  to 
Europo,  the  daughter  of  Phcenix.    When 
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Juno  was  about  to  punish  her,  she  iled  to 
a  woman  in  childbed,  and  afterwardB  to  a 
funeral  procession.  Jupiter  caused  her  to 
be  plunfped  into  the  pool  of  Acheron,  by 
the  Cabin,  for  the  puipose  of  purification ; 
and  finom  that  time  she  became  an  infernal 
ffuddesB.  Various  accounts  are  given  of 
her.  Hesiod  says,  her  power  extended 
over  the  eaith  and  sea;  she  had  a  place 
among  the  stars,  and  ezgoyed  peculiar 
honor  with  the  {od&  She  gave  fiuiie  and 
wealth  to  her  mvoritee.  She  made  the 
warrior  victorious^  sat  by  the  judse  to  aid 
him  in  his  decisionB,  strenAthenea  the  athr- 
leUy  blessed  the  labon  of  the  fisherman 
and  the  herdsman,  and  promoted  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  young.  All 
Uie  magic  powers  of  nature  were  at  her 
command.  She  afterwards  became  the 
symbol  of  the  moon,  and  was  then  the 
same  as  Diana ;  but  her  authority  extend* 
ed  to  the  infernal  world,  whence  she  was 
called  the  Infemdl  Diana.  As  a  soddess 
of  the  lower  regions,  she  is  genenuUy  call- 
ed HecaU ;  in  li^ven,  Luna ;  and  on  earth, 
Ariams  or  Diana.  Magicians  and  witches 
prayed  particulariy  for  her  aid.  Sacrifices 
used  to  be  offered  to  her,  at  places  where 
three  ways  met,  especially  dogs!  Her 
mysterious  festivals  were  celebnied  annu- 


ally at  Mfpna,  Her  appearance  wasfiight- 
ful.  She  had  serpents'  feet,  and  serpents 
hung  hissing  around  her  neck  and  snoul- 
ders.  In  reference  to  her  threefold  rela- 
tions, she  was  painted  with  three  faces  or 
three  heads;  hence  called  Triformii. 
With  the  progress  of  the  fine  aits,  she  was 
represented  only  with  the  three  feces  of 
the  virgin  Diana.  Various  figures  of  her 
are  found  on  gems. 

Hbcatomb  (from  the  Qreek  /jrar«v,  a 
hundred,  jSAr,  oxenh  at  fiist,  signifying  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  aflerwai^ 
of  a  hundred  beasts  of  any  sort  Thus 
Homer  epnks  of  a  hecatomb  of  Iambs. 
Some  explain  the  word  as  a  poetical  fig- 
ure, denoting,  in  general,  a  sacrifice  of 
many  victims. 

HxcKEWELnEB,  John,  reverend,  was 
bom  in  Bedford,  Bhig^d,  March  12, 
1743.  His  fiither,  a  member  of  the  society 
of  United  Brethren  at  Hermhut,  went  to 
England,  in  the  prosecution  of  plans  for 
communicating  the  gospel  to  heathen  na- 
tions, and,  in  1754,  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  his  femily.  At  that  time,  John 
was  in  his  12di  year,  and  had  been  brou^t 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  cooper  and  joiner. 
When  but  nineteen,  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Post  in  the  perilous  expedition  upon 
which  he  was  sent,  by  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  attempt  to  condliate  the 


hostile  Indian  tribes  on  the  Ohio  (in  1762). 
The  interest  he  took  in  the  aboriginals 
was  great,  and  this  expedition  made  them 
the  principal  object  of  his  thoughts.  In 
the  year  1771,  he  entered  among  them  as 
a  missionary,  and,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  devoted  himself  entuely  to  that  be- 
nevolent, and,  at  the  time,  dangerous 
calline.  In  common  with  his  br^hren, 
he  sunfered  all  the  hoiron  which  the  rev- 
olutionary war  entailed  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Indian  flock,  and  which  almost  anni- 
hilated die  fiuit  of  forty  years'  labors. 
Until  the  year  1786,  he  followed  the  wrecks 
of  that  once  flourishing  community,  and 
then  returned  to  Bethtehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  acquired,  durins  this  pe- 
riod, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Delaware 
language,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Inchan  afihiis  generally.  On  that 
account,  he  was  several  times  requested 
hj  president  Wsshington  to  accompany 
missions  to  the  western  Indians,  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  pacific  measures.  In  1797, 
he  went  to  reside  in  Ohio,  in  order  to  su- 
perintend the  management  of  the  lands 
granted  by  congress  on  the  Muskingum, 
to  the  remnants  of  his  former  Indian  con- 
gregation. There  he  remained  until  1810, 
when  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bethlehem.  He  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,  and  con- 
tributed largelv  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  litenry 
Committee  of  the  American  Philosophic^ 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ma- 
ny manuscripts  of  his  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  society,  and  some  of  them 
are  soon  to  be  published.  He  also  wrote 
several  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language.    He  died  in  1823. 

Hecla;  a  volcanic  mountain,  about 
5000  feet  high,  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Iceland.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountam  is 
the  river  Wester  Rangaa,  the  bed  of  which 
consists  of  large  masses  of  lava.  The 
nearest  inhabit^  place  is  the  fenn  Naifiir- 
holL  Hecla  has  three  summits,  of  which 
the  central  is  the  highest  The  whole 
consists  of  volcanic  masses,  loose  grit  and 
ashes.  The  crater  is  not  much  over  100  feet 
deep.  Since  1004,  24  eruptions  are  said 
to  have  taken  place,  of  which  the  latest 
were  those  in  17G6,  in  1818  and  in 
1823.  A  hot  vapor  issues  €rom  various 
small  openings  near  the  top;  and  the 
thermometer,  which  in  the  air  stands  be- 
low the  fivezing  point,  will  rise,  when  set 
on  the  ground,  to  120,  or  even  150  de^ees. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  the  mountain  in 
1772,  and  sir  George  Mackenzie  in  1810. 
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From  the  summit  there  is  an  extensive 
vie#,  t9f0  fifths  of  the  island  being  visible, 
as  the  eountiy  is  level,  except  yr&r^-AJo- 
cuLt  or  glacier,  intervenes.    (See  Icdcmd,) 

Hectoa  ;  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba,  the  bfav^est  of  the  Tropans,  whose  forties 
he  commanded.  His  wife  was  Androma- 
che, die  daughter  of  Aedon,  king  of  Ci- 
licia,  by  whom  he  had  Astyanax  or  Sea- 
mander,  and,  according  to  some,  Laodamas 
fuod  Amphinous.  His  exploits  are  cele- 
brated in  the  Iliad.  He  enoomitered  the 
Grecian  iieroes  in  botde,  and  often  sained 
advantages  over  them.  His  woraB  and 
example  animated  the  Trojans  with  new 
courage  whenever  their  strength  fidled: 
in  council,  he  recommended  perseverance, 
unity,  and  contempt  of  danger.  By  his 
presence,  Troy  wbs  invincible.  But  when 
he  had  slain  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achil- 
les, the  latter,  forgettincr  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  resumed  his  arms  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  beloved  companion. 
Pierced  by  the  spear  of  Achilles,  the  body 
of  Hector  was  dragged  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  conqueror,  and  afterwards 
delivered  to  Priam  tor  a  ransom,  who  gave 
it  a  solemn  buiiaL  Hector  is,  indisputably, 
the  finest  hero  in  the  Iliad.  Inierior  to 
no  one  in  valor,  he  fell  bv  the  hand  of 
Achilles,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but 
becA)  9e  he  had  entered  'the  contest  wea- 
ried with  a  protracted  batde,  and  fUnt  with 
woundi,  and  trusting  to  the  aid  of  De- 
iphobus,  under  whose  form  Minerva  de- 
ceived him.  In  humanity,  Hector  stood 
alone.  One  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the 
Iliad,  is  the  relation  of  his  parting  from 
Andromache,  where  he  expresses  the  best 
feelings  of  a  prince,  a  husband  and  a 
father. 

Hecuba  (Greek  'Eca/Sii),  a  daughter  of 
Dymas,  king  of  Thrace ;  according  to 
some,  of  Cisseus,  or  of  the  river  Saiuigri- 
us  and  Metope.  She  was  the  second  ^^e 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore 
Hector  and  Paris.  While  pregnant  with 
the  latter,  ^e  dreamed  dwt  she  brought  a 
torch  into  the  world,  which  consum^  all 
Troy.  The  explanation  of  this  dream, 
given  by  the  soothsayers,  was,  that  her  son 
should  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  kin^om. 
He  virasconsequendy  exposed,  but  miracu- 
lously rescued  from  death.  Hecuba  after- 
wards became  the  mother  of  CreOsa,  Lao- 
dice,  Pofixena,  Cassandra,  Deiphobus^  He- 
lenus,  Pammou,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hippo- 
nous,  Polydorus,  Troilus.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Troy,  the  unhappy  princess  feU 
to  the  share  of  Ulysses,  as  a  slave.  Ren- 
dered desperate  by  dids  misfortune,  she 
extt^rated  the  Greeks  by  her  reproaches. 


and  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  them. 
Under  the  stones,  instead  of  the  body  of 
Hecuba,  was  found  that  of  a  dog.  The 
old  tragedians  represent  her  on  the  stage 
as  a  tender  mother,  a  noble  princess,  and 
a  virtuous  wi^  subjected  to  the  most  cru- 
el destiny. 

HcooEHOG  (ermoceitt,  Lin.V.  These 
auadrupeds  are  distinguished  py  having 
the  bodv  covered  with  spines,  instead  of 
hair»  The  skin  of  the  KNick  is  provided 
with  muscles,  which  enable  the  animal  to 
roll  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  The 
tail  is  very  short,  and  the  feet  fumisiied 
with  five  toes.  There  appear  to  be  but 
two  species  well  ascertained;  the  thiidf 
given  by  Desmarest,  being  founded  on  a 
short  description  by  Seba,  wfaidi  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  an  animal  of  another  ge-  * 
nus.  The  best  knovm  is  the  commaii 
hedgehog  (£.  Eusrop^BU8\  a  native  of  most 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  This  species  has  a  long  nose,  the 
nostrils  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  looee 
flap;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  naked 
and  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the  fac6, 
sides  and  rump  covered  with  strong, 
coarse  hair,  of  a  yeUowish  ash  color,  the 
bock  with  sharp,  strong  spines,  of  a  whitish 
tint,  with  a  Iwur  of  bkck  through  their 
middle.  They  are  usually  about  10  inches 
long,  the  tail  about  one.  Their  usual  resi- 
dence is  in  small  thickets,  and  they  feed 
on  Men  fiuits,  roots  and  insects;  diey 
are  also  fond  of  flesh,  either  raw  or  roast- 
ed. Pallas  remarks,  that  they  can  eat 
hundreds  of  cantharides,  without  sufiTering 
fitnnthem,  whilst  a  single  one  of  these 
acrid  insects  will  cause  the  most  horrible 
torments  in  dogs  or  cats.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, that  they  mount  fiiut-trees,  and 
come  down  with  apples,  pears,  &c.,  stuck 
upon  their  brisdes.  This  is  equally  &lse 
M^  the  imputation  that  they  suck  cows, 
and  injure  their  udders.  Mr.  White  observes, 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  eat  the  roots 
of  the  plantain  is  very  curious.  With  their 
upper  mandible,  wliich  is  much  longer 
than  the  lower,  they  bore  under  the  plant, 
and  gnaw  off  the  root  upwards,  leaving 
the  tuft  of  leaves  untouched.  The  hedge- 
hog defends  himself  fit>m  the  attacks  of 
other  animals  by  rolling  himself  up,  and 
thus  exposing  no  part  of  his  body  that  is 
not  furnished  with  a  defence  of  spmes.  It 
may  be  rendered  domestic  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  has  been  employed  in  Europe 
to  destroy  cockroaches,  which  it  pursues 
with  avidity.  In  the  winter,  the  he<lgehog 
wraps  itself  up  in  a  warm  nest,  composed 
of  moss,  dried  hay  and  leaves,  and  remains 
torpid  till  the  remm  of  spring.   The  fe- 
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male  i>roduce8  four  or  five  young  at  a  birtb, 
which  soon  become  covered  with  prickles. 
These  animolB  are  sometimes  used  as  food, 
and  are  said  to  be  very  delicate.  The  skin 
was  formeriy  used  ibr  the  purpose  of  nap- 
ping cloths.  Hie  long-earea  hedgehog 
(£.  auriius)  is  smaller  than  the  common, 
and  is  disdn^ished  by  the  preat  aze  or 
its  ears;  in  its  manners^  it  n  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  speciesL  The  female  pro- 
duces twice  each  year,  having  six  or  seven 
young  at  a  buth.  This  snecies  inhalMlfl 
from  the  northern  part  of  tne  Caspian  sea 
to  Egypt. 

nEPLiiroER,  Jolm  Charles,  the  most 
celebrated  die-cutter  of  his  age,  was  bom 
at  Schweitz,  in  1691,  and,  while  a  boy, 
manu&ctured  graving  took  for  his  own 
use.  At  his  own  request,  his  fiither  placed 
him  with  the  director  of  tlie  mint,  Cra- 
mer, to  learn  the  art  In  1717,  Hcdfinger 
went  to  Paris,  and  wa«  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  some  works^  which  gained 
for  him  the  notice  of  the  king  of  France. 
At  that  time,  baron  G6rtz  was  in  Paris, 
ha\ing  been  commissioned  bv  Charies 
Xn,  among  other  things,  to  select  artists 
who  mi^t  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to 
Sweden.  He^linger  acce^d  his  propo- 
fcls,  and  was  made  director  of  the  mmt, 
upon  his  own  conditions*  Charles  XII 
soon  afVer  fell  at  Fredericshall,  and  Hed- 
linger  honored  his  memoiy  by  the  produc- 
tions of  bis  art.  The  favor  manifested  by 
Charles  towards  Hedlinger  was  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  this  account,  the 
artist  refused  the  offers  of  Peter  tlie  Great 
He  mode  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1726,  and 
met  there  a  distinguished  reception.  Ben- 
edict XIII  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  Christ,  for  a  medal  which  the  artist  pre- 
sented to  him.  After  his  return,  the  cni- 
presB  Anna  repeated  tlie  invitation  to  come 
to  Petersburg,  in  so  pressing  a  manner, 
that  Hedfioger  at  last,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  court,  went  thither  in  1735,  and 
remain^  two  yean;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Stockhohn,  loaded  with  honors. 
In  1741,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  was  married.  He  aflerwanls  vis- 
ited Sweden  frequently,  where  the  acade- 
my, in  1744,  elected  him  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  king  honored  him  witli  new 
dignities;  but,  in  1745,  he  left  Sweden 
forever.  On  hie  last  voyage  from  tliat 
country,  he  lost  his  property,  which  was 
io  another  vessel,  by  shipwreck ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  would  have  been  very 
distressing,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  king 
of  Sweden.  Hedlinger  henceforth  lived 
in  peaceable  employment  in  Schweitz, 
wlicre  he  found  consolation,  in  the  society 
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of  a  daughter,  fbr  the  kns  of  a  wU^  whom 
he  honored  by  some  very  splendM  med- 
als. He  died  in  1771.  His  woiks  we  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  correcta^ 
of  desi^,  and  a  sofbiess  which  by  so 
means  injures  the  distinctness  of  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  happily  de- 
ngned.  It  is  generally  remarited,  in  Hed- 
liuger's  works,  that  there  are  greater  en- 
deavors to  attain  the  eleeance  and  precis- 
ion of  the  French  models,  than  to  produce 
imitations  of  the  ancients.  A  splendid 
work  of  Chr.  de  Mechel  {(Ejuvrtt  da  Chfv- 
aUtr  Hedlinger,  ou  Beeueil  de$  MidaHUide 
ct  cdebre  Miste—yforks  of  the  Chevalier 
Hedlinger,  or  a  Collection  of  the  Medals 
of  this  celebrated  artist,  folio,  Basi^  1775), 
contains  elegant  copies  of  his  medals,  and 
a  well  deserved  eulogy  of  this  excellent 
aitisL 

Heemskerk,  Martin  van,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  in  1498,  at  the  village  of  Heem 
skerk,  fix>m  which  he  derived  his  name, 
was  the  son  of  a  mason,  of  the  name  of 
Van  Veen,  who  at  first  placed  him  with  a 
painter  at  Haeriem,  but  afterwards  took 
nim  home,  to  leom  his  own  trade.  The 
voung  Martin  returned  to  his  fittfaer's 
house  unwiOingly,  and  seized  the  first 
opportimity  of  leaving  it  again.  He  then 
went  to  John  Lucas,  a  painter  of  some 
celebrity  at  Delft ;  but,  finding  that  his 
master  did  nothing  for  him.  he  placed 
himself  under  the  direction  of^  J.  Shoreel, 
a  celebrated  artist,  who  had  brought  from 
Rome  and  Venice  many  valuable  studies. 
Hcemskerk  now  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress, that  his  master,  iearinff  to  be  ecupsed 
by  him,  sent  him  away.  H^  then  execu- 
ted his  picture  of  St  Luke  painting  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  child  Jesus^  and 
presented  it  to  the  corporation  of  pamters 
at  Haeriem.  This  picture  had  g^t  SQc- 
cess.  Hcemskerk  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
remained  there  alxmt  three  years,  forming 
his  taste  on  ancient  models,  and  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  at  that  time,  was  enriching 
the  catntal  of  the  Christian  world  with  the 
works  of  his  pencil.  When  he  returned 
to  lloUand,  some  of  his  admirers  lament- 
ed that  they  no  longer  found  in  his  pic- 
tures the  charms  which  had  delighted 
them ;  but  connoisseurs  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  progress  which  he  had  made 
m  the  art  or  drawing,  and  his  improve- 
ment in  taste.  His  apartments  were  soon 
filled  with  scholars,  and  in  a  short  tinaehe 
became  rich.  A  great  part  of  the  now 
rare  works  of  this  diligent  and  prolific  art- 
ist were  lost,  in  1572,  at  the  capture  of 
Haeriem,  fdiere  Ids  own  bouse  vras  like- 
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wise  destroyed.  Heemskeik's  drawing  is 
finn  and  accurate,  but  his  outlines  are 
without  elegance  or  grace ;  his  drapery  is 
stijflT,  and  overloaded  with  folds,  and  his 
heads  want  dignity.  He  is  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  his  fiune  to  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, in  which  he  endearored  to  imitate 
Bfichael  Angelo.  He  died  at  Hearieiii, 
1574 

Heeren,  Arnold  Hermann  Lewis,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Gottingen,  knight  of 
the  order  of  Guelph,  &c.,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 25^  1760,  at  Aifoerg,  near  Bremen, 
where  his  father  was  a  preacher.  He 
was  educated  principally  at  the  cathedral 
school  in  Bremen  and  the  university  of 
G6ttingen.  He  visited  Italy  and  the  Neth- 
erlands and  spent  two  months  at  Paris. 
In  1787,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
and  in  1794,  ordinary  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Gdttingen,  and,  in  1801,  ordinary 
pro/essor  of  history.  He  was  also  chosen 
fellow  of  literary  academies  at  Paris,  MCi- 
nich,  Copenhagen,  Beriin,  &e.  This  his- 
torian has  investigated  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  political  existence  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  nations  with  great  sa- 
gacity, and  has  portrayed  them  vntli  great 
perspicuity.  It  did  not  escape  him,  that 
many  of  die  revolutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  been  rendered  much  more 
intelligible  by  the  events  of  our  times. 
For  tms  reason,  his  Manual  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ancient  States,  which  appeared 
in  1818  (translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828),  is  so  rich 
in  references.  The  colonial  system  now 
became  more  important  than  ever  in  Eu- 
ropean policy)  and  he  gave  a  more  com- 
plete sketch  of  it  than  had  ever  before  np- 
peared,  in  his  Manual  of  the  Histoiy  of 
the  System  of  the  European  States  and 
their  Colonies  (of  which  the  4tli  edition 
appeared  in  1822),  which  was  brought 
down  to  1821  (translated  into  Engijsh 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  1829).  In  his  Ideas  on 
the  Commerce  and  Polidcs  of  Antiquity, 
which  appeared  in  1805,  he  hasinvestipit- 
ed  the  commercial  channels  of  the  ancient 
nations,  with  an  ingenuity  and  freedom 
hitherto  unknown.  His  History  of  Classi- 
cal Smdy  (1797—1802)  has  less  merit ;  for 
a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  the  essence 
of  the  most  profound  emditiou.  He  ob- 
tained the  prize  fix>m  the  French  national 
institute  for  his  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Crasades,  which  shows  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  middle  ages.  A  collection  of 
his  Historical  Works  nas  appeared,  in  two 
parts.  The  first  was  published  at  G6ttin- 
gcn,  in  1821,  in  nine  volumes.  The  firat 
volume  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of 


Heeren,  by  himself.  Of  the  second,  three 
volumes  appeared  at  Gottingen  in  1824, 
and  three  volumes  in  1826,  forming  tlie  4tli 
edition  of  the  1st  part  of  his  Ideas,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1829.  Mr. 
Crcorge  Bancroft  has  translated  the  part 
which  relates  to  Greece  into  English.  Tney 
have  also  been  translated  into  French. 

Hegel,  George  William  Frederic,  or- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  at  BerUn, 
was  bora  at  Stuttgard,  Aug.  27, 1770.  His 
fatlier  was  secretary  to  the  ducal  chamber, 
and  provided  carefully  for  his  education. 
Intimate  with  the  classical  writers  of  an- 
cient and  modem  literature,  as  well  as 
Avith  the  (so  called]  ]^ilosophical  views  on 
religious  dogmas,  ne  entered  the  universi- 

3r  of  Tubingen  in  his  18th  vear,  where  he 
evoted  five  yws,  in  the  theoloncal 
foundation,  to  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical studies.  He  attended  pardcularly  to 
the  philosophical  lectures  ;  but  in  meta- 
I^ysics,  as  it  was  then  taught,  did  not  find 
a  satisfiictory  explanation  of  our  inward 
operations.  This  impelled  him  to  study 
the  writings  of  Kant  In  connexion  vnth 
philosophy,  he  also  applied  himself  zeal- 
ously to  the  natural  sciences,  as  well 
as  to  mathematics  and  physics.  To 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which, 
began  to  be  agitated  with  mighty  convul- 
sions, ho  went  as  a  private  teacher  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  &.c.  Some  propertv,  which  fell 
to  him  at  die  deatli  of  his  father,  enabled 
him  to  go  to  Jena  to  pursue  the  idea  of  phi- 
losophy, which  he  had  formed.  He  wrote 
there  Udter  die  Differenz  der  Flchte'schen  und 
Schelling^schen  PMloaophit — On  the  Difler- 
ence  between  tlie  Philosophy  of  Fichteaud 
Scheliing  (Jena,! 801 ) — and  published, witli 
Schelling,  tlie  Kritischt  Journal  der  Pki" 
losopkie — ^The  Critical  Joumol  of  Philos- 
ophy (Jena,  1802).  He  also  began  to  de- 
liver lectures  as  a  private  teacher,  and  was 
appointed,  in  180(),  professor  extraordina- 
ry of  pliilosopliy.  At  this  time,  he  was 
employed  in  preparing  a  work  to  exhibit 
his  peculiar  views  in  pliilosophy.  It  ap- 
peared as  a  System  der  fVissensdiqfl — Sys- 
tem of  Science  (Ist  vol.,  Bamberg,  1807). 
In  the  night  before  tlie  batde  of  Jena,  he 
finislied  Uie  last  i)agcs  of  tlie  manuscript. 
After  this  catastrophe,  he  went  to  Bam- 
berg, where  he  remained  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  autumn  of  1808,  by  tlie 
Bavarian  govemnient,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  Nuremberg,  and  professor  of 
certain  branches  of  philosophical  science. 
While  he  held  this  station,  he  completed 
the  Wiuaiachafl  der  Logik — Science  of 
Logic — which    forms  the  first  part  and 
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foundadon  of  bis  philoiophicd  system. 
The  fim  part  appeared  in  1812,  the  thiid 
and  last  in  1816.  In  the  autunin  of  the 
ktter  year,  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg, 
aa  profesBor  of  philoeophy.  Here  he 
wrote  hia  EneyUcp&dU  der  PkSoeof^u- 
chen  WUsetudMen — ^Bhicyckynedia  of  the 
Phikiflophical  Sciences  (Ileideibeiv,2d  ed. 
1827)-~mtended  to  give  the  public,  and 
especially  his  hearers,  a  short  view  of  his 
course  and  method  in  piiiloaophy.  From 
Heidelberg,  he  was  invited  to  berHn,  in 
Fichte's  stead,  and  entered  upon  his  office 
in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Here  be  haa  pub- 
lished nis  Gnimfltftten  des  ReekU  odor 
JSTaturreeht  und  SlaaimffiMen$ehqft  m 
6nMdn$$e — Elements  of  Right,  or  the 
Beaia  of  Natural  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence (Berlin,  1821).    (See  PAtfosqp^.) 

HsGiRA  (Hedsdirayy  an  Arabic  word  sig- 
mfyingfighL  The  Mohammedans  des- 
ignate, by  this  word,  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed," their  prophet,  from  Mecca  to 
Yatreb  (Medina),  which  latter  place  was, 
in  consequence,  ci^ed  Medina  (d  JVh&i, 
that  is,  the  City  of  the  Prophet  From 
this  flight,  which  they  fix  on  the  I6th  of 
July,  A.  0. 632,  tboy  begin  their  compu- 
tatixm  of  time.  The  reduction  of  the 
veaiB  of  the  Hegira  to  iSm  coirespond- 
mg  period  in  the  Christian  compuiaticMi, 
whm  strict  accuncv  is  not  required,  may 
be  perfbnned  as  foUows :  Since  the  Mo- 
hammedan rear  is  a  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  83  Mohammedan  years  amount  to 
about  32  Christian  or  tropical  years.  We 
must,  therefore,  subtract  m>m  the  number 
of  Mohammedan  yean,  one  for  evenr  33 
yean,  and  add  thereto  6S2  years.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  year  1000  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan reckoning  will  ceirespond  to 
the  year  1593  of  the  Christian ;  and  the 
year  1830  after  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the 
year  1246  of  the  Hegira.  (See  Epoch, 
sadJEra,) 

HxiBEaa,  Peter  Andrew,  a  political 
and  dramatic  vrriter,  bom  In  Denmark,  in 
1758,  distinguiahed  for  his  talents  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classic  and  mod- 
em lansuages,  Hved  in  Copeidiagen  till 
1800.  On  account  (^  some  writings,  part- 
ly of  a  political  nature,  he  was  bamshed 
from  his  native  countiy.  He  went  to  Par- 
is, and,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  was 
employed  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affiors. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  resigned, 
or  was  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  capital  of  France. 
As  a  dramatic  poet,  he  has,  after  Holberg, 
given  the  greatest  number  of  original 
comedies  to  the  Danish  stage,  most  of 
which  were  received  with  great  applause. 


They  are  characterized  by  knowledge 
of  men,  bv  acutenesa  and  wit ;  but  his 
satire  is  onener  caustic  than  comic ;  and 
he  sometimes  paints  his  characters  with 
strong  and  bright  rather  than  with  genu- 
ibe  comic  colors.  His  two  comic  operas, 
the  China-man  and  tho  Solemn  Entry,  both 
belonging  to  the  low  comic — the  rormer 
set  by  Schall,  the  latter  by  Schulz— Vvere 
vet^  successful.  But  the  best  dramas  of 
Heiberg  belong  to  the  higher  comedy. 
His  Heckmgbom  (in  5  acts)  is  distmguish- 
ed  by  its  weU  executed  plan,  mterestinir 
sttuations,  original  and  me  exhibition  of 
charactera,  and  was  trandated  into  Ger* 
man  and  English.  He  has  more  recently 
been  emplovtMl  in  politH»l  and  popular 
philosopmcai  writingsi  especially  in  essays 
m  the  French  jounuilB  on  Damah  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  Pr6ei$  JSuionque  de  Im 
MimarchkDcm(n$e{Fmaj  1820).  His  work 
in  Danish,  on  Ca{Mtal  PuniahmentB  (Chris- 
tiana, 1821),  maintains  the  necesrity  of  Che 
punishment  of  death.  In  his  LMrtB  d?vn 
A*ort0^^<le  fa  vieOeAocAtf  (Paris,  1822), 
an  imitation  of  Junius,  he  exhibits  the 
danger  of  altering  the  Norwegian  consti- 
tution. 

HEiDEaexR,  John  James ;  a  Swiss  ad- 
venturer, who  took  up  his  reeidenoe  in 
England,  in  1706,  and,  obtaining  a  com- 
mission in  the  guards,  was  knovm  in  fosh- 
ionable  society,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Swiu  eovnt.  An  opera,  entitled  Tkmmfriaf 
which  he  produceo,  meeting  with  success, 
gained  him  so  much  crecut,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  opera-house,  in  London.  In  his  con- 
duct of  that  establishment,  he  was  very 
fortunate ;  added  to  which,  by  giving  con- 
certs, masqueradeflu  &g^  under  9ie  patron- 
age of  the  court,  he  gained  a  handsome 
income,  which  he  expended  in  keeping  a 
hoB[HtBble  table  and  relieving  the  unfortu- 
nate. Heidegger  was  a  great  fiivorite 
vrith  king  George  II,  who  often  visited  a 
villa  which  the  Swiss  had  at  Barnes,  in 
Surrey.  He  was  a  sort  of  butt  for  the  wits 
of  his  time  ;  and,  having  a  very  peculiar 
visage,  he  is  reported  to  have  inade  a  bet 
vrith  lord  Chester^ld,  that  he  coukl  not 
produce  an  ugher  man  throuffhout  the 
metropolis,  ana  to  have  won  me  wager. 
He  died  m  1749,  aged  90. 

Hkidelbkro  ;  a  citv  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  equally  distinguiahed  for  its 
charming  situation  and  its  utuversity ;  at 
the  foot  of  the  beautiftil  K6nigstuh],  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  lovely  Neckar, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  700  feet  long,  and 
from  which  a  most  superb  view  extends 
between  high  mountains,  over  the  valley 
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of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Voeges;  If  league 
fromManheim;  laL  49°  24' 43^' N. ;  k>B. 
8°  41'  46"' E.;  10^0  iiihabitantB.  The 
city  has  rather  an  old  appearance,  but  the 
wallcB  are  as  yarious  as  they  are  beautiful 
The  view  ftom  the  K6nigstuhl  is  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  on  the  Rhine,  em- 
bracing many  yillages  and  cities,  and  dis- 
tant c^iins  of  mountains.  Here  are  four 
Protestant  churches,  one  Catholic,  and 
one  synagogue.  The  university  called  the 
Exmai-Cai^Une  unioemhf  was  founded 
in  1386,  and  is  the  oldest  m  Germany,  af- 
ter those  of  Prague  and  Vienna.  It  Mriv 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  reformation.  In 
the  30  yeare'  war,  Heidelberg  was  taken 
by  the  Catholic  ceneral  TiUy,  m  1623 ;  he 
carried  off  the  ubrary,  and  the  university 
declined.  Heidelberg  was  ceded  to  Ba- 
den in  1802,  and  a  new  era  began  in  her 
univernty ;  the  mnd-duke  Cluunes  Fred- 
eric is  considered  its  restorer.  It  has  now 
an  annual  income  of  66,000  guilders,  and 
is  divided  into  4^e  departments — the  the- 
ological, with  three  f!rqfea99re»  ordinarii  ; 
the  legal,  with  five ;  the  medical,  with 
four  ;  that  of  poUtical  economy,  with 
five ;  and  the  phdoepphical,  with  seven. 
There  are,  besides,  many  prifjt9mjirt8  extra- 
ordmariif  and  lecturers.  The  librazy  of 
the  univernW  contaius^  at  m«eent,  45,000 
volumes.  The  universi^  has  two  botan- 
ical gardens,  a  clinical  mstitule,  a  lying- 
in  hospital,  &G.  ^£C.  In  1829,  there  were 
600  students.  HeideDieig  also  has  some 
trade.  There  is  a  gymnasium  for  Lu- 
therans, Calvinists  and  Catholics.  We 
must  not  foiget  the  fiunous  tun  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  castle,  made  of  copper,  with 
iron  hoops^   and  containing  600  hogs- 


Hbidblbb&o  Catkchism  ;  a  worit  of 
much  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  refor- 
mation. Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, belonging  to  the  Calvinistic 
church,  caused  it  to  be  written,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  uniform  rule  of  ftith. 
The  principal  contributora  were  Zacha- 
rias  Ursinus,  professor  of  theology  at  Hei- 
delberg (died  1583),  and  Caspar  Olevia- 
BUS,  minister  and  public  teacner  at  Hei- 
delberg (died  1587).  The  Catechism  was 
publisheJ  m  1563^  under  the  title  Cate- 
chism,' or  Short  System  of  Christian  Faith, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  Churches  and  Schools 
of  the  Palatinate.  It  has  been  traosdated 
into  many  languages.    (See  Creed,) 

Heiohts,  Measurement  of.  A  Knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  heights  of  different 
parts  of  the  surfiuse  of  the  earth,  is  not 
only  an  important  part  of  physical  geog- 


raphy, but  is  likewise  practicaHv  usefiil, 
in  connexion  with  agriculture  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  arts.  A  knowledge  of 
the  elevation  of  a  country  enables  us  to 
determine  its  climate,  to  lay  out  roads 
and  aqueducts  prepei^,  and  to  guard 
against  inundations.  The  geologist  must, 
in  the  chart  of  the  country  which  he 
wishes  to  describe,  make  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  prominent  points; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  first  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  measurement  of  al- 
titudes. l%e  military  man,  unless  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  tJtitude  of  the  points 
upon  the  chart  before  him,  cannot  forut 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  to  execute  his  plan  of  operations. 
The  topographer,  wha  vrishes  to  repre- 
sent a  country  in  plaster  of  Paris,  clay, 
dtc,  must  also  be  acquainted  with  all  its 
elevations  and  depressions.  It  was,  there- 
fore, very  important  to  invent  a  method 
for  quickly  and  accurately  determining 
heights,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  atmos- 
phere, ancl  by  the  use  of  instruments,  par- 
ticularly of  the  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter. As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  air  which  surrounds  our  i^obe  vras 
poasessed  of  ^vity  and  elasticity,  the  op- 
eratioa  of  which  had  been  perceived  on 
the  barometer,  it  was  inferrea  that  its  ef* 
fydbs  on  the  barometer  would  be  difierent 
at  difibrent  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  these  variations  must  follow  a  certain 
law.  Effints  were  made  to  discover  this 
law  by  experiment.  The  barometer  and 
thermometer  were  carried  to  known 
heights,  observaticms  were  there  made, 
and  fix>m  these  observations^  rules  were 
derived  for  findiriff  the  elevation  of  a  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fiunous 
Pascal  (q.  v.),  upon  the  19th  of  September, 
1648,  on  the  ruy  de  Dome,  near  Cler- 
mmit,  made  the  first  experiment,  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  had  already  anticipated. 
It  appeared  that  the  barometer  stood  at 
the  height  of  26  French  inches  3|  lines, 
in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Cler- 
mont, but  at  only  23  inches  2  lines  up- 
on the  summit  of  the  above-mentioned 
mountain.  It  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  hei^t  of  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  was  diminished  hi  the 
same  propordon  as  the  mass  of  the  at- 
mosphere v^ich  sunporled  it  in  the  ba- 
rometer; and  Pascal  concluded  that,  by 
this  process,  we  could  determine  whether 
two  places  were  at  the  same  height,  or 
which  of  them  was  the  higher,  even  Uiougfa 
they  were  at  a  great  diManoe  from  each 
otlier.  Succeeding  philosophen  followed 
tliis  idea;  but  tlie  little  success  wliich  they 
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met  with  at  first,  shows  how  many  diffi- 
culties the  subject  presented,  although  it 
now  appears  so  simpfe.  They  had  the 
scales,  but  were  unacquainted  with  tlie 
value  of  the  weights.  Barometrical  ad- 
measturementB  first  acquired  precision  and 
aocuFBcy  with  Deluc  (1754).  This  phi- 
losopher distinguished  the  effects  produc- 
ed by  heat,  on  the  air  and  on  mercury, 
fiom  those  which  depend  upon  their 
weiffht;  and  the  improvements  which  he 
vaaae  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  barometer.  This  history  has  been 
'  written  by  Pictet,  who  himsen  played  an 
honorable  part  in  it.  Biot  also  published 
inquiries  made  for  the  puipose  of  perfect- 
ing the  theory  of  barometrical  measure- 
ments, and  some  tables  to  fiicilitate  the 
calculaticHis.  Ramond,  in  1809,  devoted 
himself  to  diis  subject  In  his  works, 
which  appeared  at  Clermont  (1811),  he 
has  determined  the  conditions  of  a  cood 
observation ;  he  hasairauged  and  explain- 
ed the  circumstances  which  are  peculiar 
to  barometrical  observations,  in  order  that 
the  effect  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  correcmesB  of  the  calculations  may 
be  known,  that  the  amount  of  error  may 
be  estunated,  and  may  be  made  use  of  for 
the  advancement  of  meteorolosy.  Since 
Deluc's  discovery,  the  remarkable  formu- 
la proposed  by  the  author  of  the  Micit' 
mque  edute  (voL  iv,  p.  289)  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished discovery  on  this  subject  (See 
Poiasant's  Giodisiej  vol.  ii,  and  Biot's  As* 
frofk,  voL  iii.)  He  reduced  to  a  certain 
point,  in  a  more  natural  and  simple  man- 
ner, an  the  corrections  which  are  to  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  temr 
perature,  of  moisture  and  gravity  on  the 
mercury  and  the  air.  He  rested  his  theo- 
ry on  the  most  accurate  data ;  but  the  co- 
efficient which  he  had  assumed,  in  order  to 
represent  the  relation  between  the  weight 
of^the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  mercu- 
ry, (mpeared  to  have  too  titde  foundation : 
the  formula  was  to  be  proved ;  the  length 
of  the  columns  to  be  substituted  ibr  their 
weight ;  many  causes  of  errors  remained 
to  be  ascertained ;  the  coefficient  was  to  be 
improved,  or,  rath€«*,  a  new  one  was  to  be 
detenmned.  Ramond  has  done  all  this. 
By  a  comparison  between  barometrical 
observations,  and  actual  measurements  of 
the  hoghts  where  the  observations  were 
taken,  he  has  determined  the  coefficient, 
as  it  is  contained  in  Laplace's  last  formu- 
la. Ramond  and  many  other  obsen^ers 
have  shown,  by  experiment,  that  this  for- 
mula is  not  only  adapted  to  small  as  well 
as  great  heights,  but  is  also  useful  in  tak- 
ing measurements  under  the  surface  of 
19* 


the  eanh.  Barometrical  observations  may 
attain  ^reat  accuracy,  when  they  are 
made  with  good  instruments,  by  good  ob- 
servers, and  under  favorable  circumstances. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of 
two  points,  two  barometers  and  fbur  ther- 
mometers are  requisite  ;  two  of  the  ther- 
mometers being  attached  to  the  barome- 
ters, and  two  of  them  bemg  five.  These 
instruments  must  be  as  simple  as  is  con- 
sistent with  convenience  and  accuracy ; 
and  they  must  agree  perfecdy.  The  ob- 
servers must  be  well  acquamted  with  their 
instrument^  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
them ;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
they  should  know  on  wliat  the  observa- 
tions depend.  If  two  or  more  observers 
undertaKe  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  a 
place  or  country  by  barometrical  meas- 
urement, they  must  attend  especially  to 
the  following  particulars  : — a,  that  the  in- 
struments hang  perpendicularly,  protected 
fit>m  the  sun,  and  that  the  free  thermome- 
ters be  raised,  at  least,  nine  feet  from  the 
ffround,and  from  any  objects  which  might 
have  an  influence  on  their  temperature  -, 
6,  the  barometers  should  be  accurately 
regulated,  and  the  degree  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  in  the  iMmometer  and  ther- 
mometer etiould  be  carefully  noted ;  and,  c, 
aflerthe  instruments  are  made  to  corre- 
spond, the  observations  should  be  made 
contemporaneously:  finally,  the  observer 
must  be  i)articulariy  careflil  to  note  the  state 
of  die  amiosphere.  Observations  should 
not  be  taken  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
the  oUicksilver  in  the  murometer  is  liable  to 
sudaen  variations  ;  moderate  weather, 
when  the  annosphere  is  either  calm,  be- 
ing clear  or  cloudy,  or  when  there  is  a 
liglit  wind,  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
making  observations.  The  instruments 
should  not  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  greatest  intervening 
space  should  not  exceed  90  miles.  It 
tiiese  general  rules  for  measuring  heights 
by  the  liarometer  are  attended  to,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  every  other  instrument,  to 
ascertain,  expeditiously,  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  the  descent  of  a  river,  &c.,  for 
a  certain  space;  the  relative  heij^ht  of 
different  points,  the  depth  of  a  cavity,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  a  moimtain. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  ascertain  the  fall  of  a 
river  to  an  inch  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment ;  but,  by  careful  observations,  we 
may  come  very  near  the  truth.  Tables 
founded  on  Laplace's  formula,  give  peat 
facility  in  calculating  these  observauons. 
Among  many  others,  7\ihle8  hypsom^tri- 
ques  (Paris,  1809)  are  particularly  good, 
on  account  of  their  correctness  and  adap- 
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tation  for  use.  Also  the  tables  bv  Gauss, 
published,  1818,  in  Bode's  «^tronom. 
Jahrbuchj  are  to  be  commended  for  dieir 
brevity,  though  one  must  also  liave  at 
hand  tlie  usual  logarithmic  tables.  Biot's 
Tobies  baronUtri^es  (Paris,  1811)  are  not 
less  excellenL  The  labors  of  tlie  distin- 
guished natural  philosopher  and  mineralo- 
gist D'Aubuisson  (1809),  the  progress  and 
result  of  which  are  detailed  in  a  memoir 
read  before  the  mathematico-physical 
class  of  the  institute,  at  Paris,  March  26 
and  April  9,  1810,  are  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

HsiLioEif  (from  haUgf  German  for  holy) ; 
a  word  in  many  geographical  names ;  as 
HeiliigenaiadL 

Heim;  the  root  of  many  German  words, 
and  a  syllable  appealing  at  the  end  of 
many  geographical  names,  signifying  home 
{with  which  it  has  a  common  origin)  or 
dwdUng;  as  Manheim.  The  Swedish 
ktm  signifies  the  same  thing;  also  the 
English  hoauj  in  Durham,  &^.;  and  the 
French  hamtau  is  derived  from  it. 

Hein,  Peter  Petersen ;  a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  who,  by  his  bravery,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  high  admiral  of  Holland.  He 
was  bom  in  1577,  rose  gradually  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  received 
the  chief  conunand.  He  attacked  the 
Portuguese,  in  1626,  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, took  several  ships,  and  carried  home  a 
rich  booty.  The  same  year,  he  captured 
the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  and  obtained  an 
inunense  booty.  In  1629,  he  was  ap- 
pointed high  admiral  in  reward  for  his 
services ;  and  was  soon  afler  killed  in  an 
engagement  widi  a  fleet  from  Dunkirk, 
of  which  he  had  already  captured  three 
ships. 

HEiNEccins,  John  Gottlieb ;  a  German 
author,  who  wrote  on  logic,  jurisprudence 
and  ethics.  He  was  bom  in  16o0,  at  £i- 
senberg,  and  studied  at  Halle,  where  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  professor's  cliair  in 
the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  law.  In 
1724,  he  quittea  Halle  for  Franeker,  and 
remained  mere  till  1727,  when  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation,  given  him  by  the  king  of 
Pmssia,  to  settle  at  Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder. 
Here  he  resided  upwards  of  sLx  years, 
when  he  retumed  to  Halle.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  at  Greneva, 
in  eight  quarto  volumes,  three  years  after 
his  decease,  which  took  place  in  1741. 
The  principal  are,  Syntagma  ArUiquitabim 
Romanorum  Jurisprudeniiam  iUiistranti" 
urn;  Elementa  Juris  CivilU ;  Elementa 
PkilasopkuB  Raiumalis  ei  Moralis ;  Histo- 
ria  Juns  Civilis;  Elementa  Juris  JsTatwrct 


et  Gentium  (translated  into  English  by 
TumbuU) ;  Fundanunta  St^i  cuUioris ;  and 
several  academic  dissertations. 

Heinecken,  Christian  Henry,  a  child 
greatly  celebrated  for  the  premature  de- 
velopementof  his  talents,  vras  bom  at  Lu- 
beck,  Feb.  6, 1721.  He  could  talk  at  ten 
months  old,  and  had  scarcely  completed 
his  first  year,  when  he  knew  and  recited 
the  principal  &Gts  in  the  &ve  books  of 
Moses,  and,  at  fourteen  months,  )uiew  the 
histoiy,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. At  two  years  and  a  hal^  he  could 
answer  questions  in  geography,  and  in 
history,  ancient  and  modem ;  soon  after, 
he  learned  Latin  and  French.  In  his 
fourth  year,  he  had  learned  the  doctrines 
of  divinity,  with  their  proo&  from  the 
Bible ;  modem  history ;  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  the  institutes ;  200  hymns,  with 
their  tunes;  and  1500  verses  and  sen- 
tences from  the  ancient  Latin  classics. 
His  stupendous  memory  retained  every 
word  repeated  to  him ;  and,  at  the  court 
of  Denmark,  he  delivered  12  speeches 
without  once  faltering,  and  underwent 
public  examinations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. He  spoke  Geraian,  Latin,  French 
and  Low  Dutch.  He  was  ezceedinely 
good  natured  and  well  behaved,  but  of  a 
most  tender  and  delicate  consdtutton.  He 
never  ate  solid  food,  but  chiefly  subsisted 
on  Ins  nurse's  milk,  not  beinff  weaned 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  the  age  of  four  yean 
and  four  months,  on  the  27th  June,  1727. 
A  dissertation  on  this  extraordiuaiy  child 
was  published  bv  M.  Martini,  at  L&beck, 
in  1730,  and  addressed  to  M.  Schdnich, 
tlie  child's  tutor,  who  had  published  an 
account  of  him  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  which  statement  was 
republislied  in  the  German  language  in 
1778  or  1779. 

Heinitz,  Anthony  Frederic,  baron  of, 
bom  1724;  died  1802.  In  176%  he  laid 
the  plan  of  the  famous  mining  academy 
in  Freyberg,  the  beneficial  eflects  of  whicL 
have  been  extensively  felt  In  1776—77, 
he  travelled  in  France  and  England,  and, 
in  consequence  of  his  journey,  wrote  his 
Essai  d*]tamomie  poKiique,  Frederic  11 
of  Pmssia  appointed  him  minister  of  state 
and  chief  or  the  mining  depamnent 

Heinsius,  Daniel ;  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philologist,  bom  at  Giieut,  in  1560.  At  14, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Franekei  ^ 
to  stu(]^  the  civil  law;  but  he  applied' 
hiniscu  chiefly  to  Greek  literature.  Re- 
moving to  Leydeu,  he  continued  his 
studies  mider  Joseph  Scalier,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  so  promising  a  pupii. 
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lie  read  public  lectures  ou  Greek  and 
l.sxhx  authors  at  20;  and  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  professor  of  liistory  hi  the 
university  of  Leydeu.  He  was  so  much 
attached  to  his  botde,  as  occasionally  to 
incapacitate  himself  for  his  professorial 
duties.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Jan.  15, 1655. 
His  Latm  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires, 
and  two  tragedies,  besides  other  pieces. 
He  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  which  were 
much  esteenoed,  and  verses  in  the  Dutch 
lanffuage. 

Heiiisius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, cultivated  the  same  branches  of  learn- 
ing with  his  fiither  with  success.  He  was 
bom  at  Leyden,  in  1G90,  and  carefully 
educated  under  the  paternal  roof.  He 
travelled  in  England,  through  the  Low 
Countries,  in  France  and  Italy.  His  father 
wishuig  for  his  return,  he  went  to  Levden; 
but  remained  onl^  a  few  montlis,  as  Chris- 
tiua  of  Sweden  mvited  him  to  her  court. 
He  established  himself  at  Stockholm  in 
1650,  and  was  appointed  resident  from 
the  states  of  Holland,  in  October,  1654. 
The  death  of  Iiis  father  determined  him  to 
return  to  his  nadve  country.  lu  1656,  he 
retired  to  die  Hague.  He  gave  up  all  liis 
leisure  to  literature ;  and  it  was  asainst  his 
inclination  that  he  went  on  a  pubhc  mis- 
sion to  Muscovy,  in  1667.  He  returned 
home,  widi  his  health  much  debiliuited, 
in  1671.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  7, 
1681.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
literature,  uotwitlistanding  his  public  em- 
ployments; and  he  gave  to  the  worid 
several  critical  editions  of  Latin  authors. 

Heinsius  ;  grandpensionary  of  Holland, 
tlie  favorite  and  confidant  of  prince  William 
of  Orange,  who,  in  1688,  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne  as  William  III.  William  sent 
him  to  Paris,  afler  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
in  order  to  enforce  there  his  claims  on  the 

Princedom  of  Orange.  Heinsius  spoke  so 
oldly  for  his  prince  and  the  Protestants, 
thatLouvois  threatened  him  with  the  Bas- 
tile.  From  Uiat  time,  he  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  France,  and  was  particularly  ac- 
tive during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
nou,  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  But  his  opiiosi- 
tion  to  the  peace  brought  the  burden  of  a 
great  debt  upon  the  republic ;  and  he  lost 
his  office,  after  having  held  it  for  30  years. 
He  died  at  the  Hague,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 
Heir.  (See  Utscent.) 
Heir  Apparent  is  a  person  so  called 
iu  the  lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose 
death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

Heir  Presumptive  is  one  who,  if 
the  ancestor  sliould  die  immediately, 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
his  he'u" ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance 


may  be  defeated  by  some  nearer  heir 
being  bom. 

Heldenb  DC  H  (German;  Book  of  Heroes); 
a  celebrated  collection  of  old  German 
poems,  drawn  fix>m  national  traditions  of 
events  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Attila  and  the  irruption  of  die  German 
nations  into  the  Roman  empire.  It  con- 
tains the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the 
emperor  Otmt  and  the  dwarf  Elberich,  of 
Huffdietrich,  WoUdietrich,  king  Giebich 
of  Worms,  Dietrich  of  Berne,  of  king 
Laurin,  the  history  of  the  &mou8  garden 
of  roses  at  Worms,  of  Hdmensiegfiied, 
of  the  court  of  Attila,  &c.  These  poems 
excite  the  imagmation  by  their  hvely  tales 
of  war  and  of  love.  They  were  written 
at  different  times,  by  various  poets.  The 
oldest  are  of  the  Suabian  period,  and,  in 
their  form  and  style,  resemble  the  AT6e- 
hmgetUied.  (q.  v.)  Among  the  authon  are 
Henry  of  Ofleraiiigen,  and  Wolficam  of 
Eschenbach.  A  lirter  text  was  given  in 
1472,  by  Caspar  von  Roan,  and  some  parts 
have  become  popular  stories  in  prose. 
The  oldest  impressions  give  the  revised 
text  The  firat  edition  appeared  about 
1490 ;  tiie  second,  at  Aumbuig,  1401 ; 
the  third,  at  Hasenau,  ld09;  all  folio. 
Tlie  beginnhur  of  a  modernized  edition 
by  Von  der  Hagen  iqipeared  at  Berlin, 
1811,  and  the  Heldcubuch  in  the  Original 
Tongue — Daa  Htldenbvdi  in  der  Urspra- 
che,  &c.  (Berlin,  1890—24, 2  vols.,  4to.>-. 
by  the  same  and  A.  Primisser. 

Hsi.ENA ;  the  most  oeautiful  woman  of 
her  age,  sprung  from  one  of  the  eggs 
which  Leda,  the  wife  of  king  T3'ndanis, 
brought  forth  afler  her  amour  with  Jupiter, 
metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  (See  Leda.) 
According  to  some  authors,  Helen  was 
daughter  of  Nomesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Leda 
was  only  her  nurse ;  and,  to  reconcile  this 
variety  of  opinions,  some  imagine  that 
Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  univerBally  admired, 
even  in  her  infiuicy,  that  Theseus,  with 
his  friend  Pirithotis,  carried  her  away  be- 
fore she  had  attained  her  10th  year,  and 
concealed  her  at  Aphidne,  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  iCthra.  Her  brothers,  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force  of 
anns,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpol- 
luted to  Sparta,  her  native  country.  There 
existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded  by 
Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  yeara 
when  carried  away  by  Theseus^  and  that 
she  had  a  daughter  by  her  revisher,  who 
was  intrustccl  to  die  care  of  Clytemnestra. 
Her  Jiand  was  afterwards  eagerly  solicited 
b^  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  including 
li  lyases,  Diomed,  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus. 
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Ajax  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Telamon,  Pa- 
troclus,  sonof  MencBtiuByMenelBUS,  sod  of 
Atreus,  Thoas,  Idomeneus  and  Merion. 
At  the  proposal  of  Ulysses,  Tyndanjs 
bound  all  the  suitors,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to 
approve  of  the  choice  which  Helen  should 
make  of  one  among  them,  and  engage  to 
unite  together  to  defend  her  person  and 
character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made, 
to  ravish  her  fix)m  the  amis  of  her  has-' 
band.  Helen  chose  Menelaus.  Hermi- 
one  was  the  eariy  vihiit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  yeare  with  mu- 
tual happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lacedemon 
on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  and,  in 
his  absence  in  Crete,  he  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to 
follow  him  to  Troy.  At  his  return,  Me- 
nelaus assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  and 
reminded  them  of  their  solemn  promises. 
They  resolved  to  make  war  against  the 
Trojans ;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Priam,  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  Helen.  The  influence  of  Paris  at  his 
father's  court  prevented  the  restoration. 
Soon  after,  the  combined  forces  assembled, 
and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
war,  she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam^s  sons;  and,  when  Troy 
"iv&a  taken,  she  made  no  scruple  to  betray 
him,  and  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his 
cham1)er,  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Mene- 
laus. She  returned  to  Sparta,  and  Mene- 
laus received  her  again.  Some  writers, 
however,  say  that  she  obtained  even  her 
life  with  difficulty  ftrom  her  husband. 
After  she  had  lived  for  some  yeara  at 
Sparta,  Menelaus  died,  and  she  was  driven 
from  Peloponnesus  b^  Megapenthes  and 
Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  her 
husband;  she  retired  to  Rhodes,  where, 
at  that  time,  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos, 
reigned  over  the  country,  Polyxo,  whose 
husband,  Tlepolemus,  liad  been  killed  in 
the  Trojan  vrar,  meditated  revenge  on 
Helen.  While  Helen,  one  day,  retired  to 
bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her 
attendants  in  the  habit  of  furies,  and  sent 
them  with  orders  to  murder  her  enemy. 
Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled, 
and  her  misfortunes  were  afterwards  re- 
meinliored,  and  the  crimes  of  Polvxo  ex- 
piated by  the  temple  which  the  Rhodians 
raised  to  Helen  DmdnHs,  or  tied  to  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, which  says  that  Paris  was  driven, 
as  he  returned  ftt>m  Sparta,  upon  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  king  of  the 
country,  expelled  him  from  his  dominions 


for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus,  and  con- 
fined Helen.  Priam  therefore  informed 
the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Hel- 
en nor  her  possessions  were  in  TVoy,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  kuig  of  Eg\'pt  In 
spite  of  this  assertion,  the  Crreeks  besieged 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  yean'  siege ; 
and  Menelaus,  visiting  Egypt  as  he  re- 
turned home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court 
of  Proteus,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
Trojan  vru  had  been  undertaken  upon 
unjust  grounds.  Helen  was  honored,  after 
death,  as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans 
buih  her  a  temple  at  Therapne,  which  had 
the  power  of  giving  beauty  to  aO  the 
deformed  women  that  entered  it.  Helen, 
according  to  some,  was  carried  into  the 
island  of  Leuce,  after  death,  where  she 
married  AchiUes,  who  had  benen  once  one 
of  her  warmest  admuers. 

Helena,  St.  ;  an  island  in  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean,  standing  entirely  detached  fh)nn 
any  group,  and  about  1200  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  on  the  coadt  of  Southern 
Africa;  Ion.  15°  55^  W.;  lat  b"*  49^  S. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1501.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the 
Dutch,  and  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  about  the  year  1651, 
in  whose  possession  it  has,  with  a  short 
interval,  ever  since  remained.  It  was 
granted  to  the  East  India  company  by 
Charles  II.  St  Helena  is  10^  nules  long 
by  6|  broad,  and  about  28  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  presents  to  the  sea, 
throughout  its  whole  circuit,  nothing  but 
an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular  rock, 
fix>m  600  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  On  entering, 
however,  and  ascending  by  one  of  the 
few  openings  which  nature  nas  left,  ver- 
dant valleys  are  found  interspersed  with 
the  dreaiy  rocks.  There  are  only  four 
openings  m  the  great  wall  of  rock  which 
surrounds  St  Helena,  by  which  it 
can  bo  approached  with  any  facilitr. 
These  are  aU  strongly  fortified.  The  cfi- 
mate  of  St  Helena  is  not  liable  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold ;  but  it  is  moist, 
and  liable  to  stronp^  gusts  of  wind.  There 
is  only  one  place  in  the  island  which  can 
be  called  a  town,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  between  lofty  mountains,  called 
James's  Vallev.  The  principal  plain  in 
the  island,  called  Lof^woodj  situated  in 
the  eastern  part,  has  become  celebrated 
by  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  The  illus- 
trious captive  arrived  at  St.  Helena  in 
November,  1815,  and  died  there  May  5, 
1821.  His  tomb  is  in  a  secluded  recess, 
near  Longwood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  con- 
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taiuiog  weeping  willows,  and  by  an  inte- 
rior iron  fence.  The  tombetone  is  about 
nine  inches  high,  without  an  inscription. 
The  bod^  is  deposited  in  a  mahogany 
coffin,  which  is  placed  within  three  other 
cases :  on  the  external  one  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Genend  of  the  lYendu  By  liis  side 
lies  the  sword  which  he  wore  at  Auster- 
litz. 

IIelenus;  son  of  Priam,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Cassandra,  endowed  with  the 
eift  of  BTopheey.  After  the  death  of  Paris, 
he  wished  to  many  Helen ;  and,  irritated 
by  the  failure  of  his  suit,  he  betrayed  Troy 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemy.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  wooden  horse  is  ascribed  to 
him.  After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles,  who  cave  him  Andromache,  his 
brother  Hecton  widow,  in  mairiage.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  Priam's  sons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  reigned  over  a 
part  of  Epirus.  He  received  iEneas  on 
nis  voyage  to  Italy. 

Heliacal,  as  applied  to  the  rising  of  a 
star,  planet,  Scc^  denotes  its  enMrging  out 
of  the  Sim's  lays,  in  which  it  Was  before 
hid.  When  applied  to  the  setting  of  a  star, 
it  denotes  the  entering  or  inmierging  into 
the  sun's  ravs,  and  thus  becoming  lost  in 
the  lustre  of  Ins  beams.  A  star  rises  heli- 
aeally  when,  afler  it  has  been  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  in- 
visible, it  gets  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before 
the  rising  of  that  luminaiy. 

HxLiADBs;  1.  the  seven  sons  of  He- 
lios (Sol),  the  god  of  the  sun,  who  were 
bom  when  t&  warm  beams  of  Helios 
dried  up  all  the  mcnsture  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  Their  only  sister,  Electrione, 
died  a  vir|(in,  and  received  divine  honors 
fiom  the  Rhodians.  The  brothers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  nartictilarly  of  astronomy ; 
they  improved  snip-building,  and  divided 
the  day  into  houn.  Thenages  exceUed  all 
his  brothers  in  intellect ;  on  wliich  account 
they  put  him  to  death.  When  the  act  be- 
came known,  they  all  fled  from  the  island, 
except  two,  whose  hands  were  not  stained 
with  the  bkx>d  of  Thenages.— 2.  The 
daughters  of  Helios  and  the  nymph  Me- 
rope  or  Clymene  were  also  called  Hdiades, 
(See  Phaitan,) 

Helianthus.    (See  Sunflower,) 

Helicon  (now  Sagaru);  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  the  western  part  of  Bceotia, 
where  tlie  Greeks  placed  the  residence  of 
the  muses,  who,  together  with  Apollo,  had 
temples  and  statues  here.    In  this  moun- 


tain, also,  were  the  fountains  of  the  muses 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  the  foun- 
tain in  which  the  unhappy  Narcissus  saw 
his  own  image.  The  region  around  was 
extremely  fertile,  and  so  healthy  that  even 
the  serpents  were  ftbled  to  he  harmless. 
(See  Pamoiius.) 

Helioolaiid,  or  Heiloolaud  (ancient- 
ly Heriha)i  an  island  in  the  North  sea, 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 
coast  of  Holstein,  about  28  miles  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Eyder ;  for- 
merly belonging  to  Denmark,  now  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  divided  into  Kl(f  and  Dvhnenj 
or  high  and  low  land.  It  produces  barley 
and  oats,  but  not  enough  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  subsist 
by  fishing.  On  the  highest  part  of  the 
west  Klif,  in  Ion.  T"  SS"  Idf^  E.,  and  laL 
540  11/  34^/  N^  is  a  light-house,  which  is 
of  great  use  in  guiding  shins  amidst  the 
surrounding  rocks  and  shoaJs,  and  also  as 
a  mariL  for  directing  vessels  to  the  mouths 
of  the  nearest  rivers.  Population,  2200^ 
subsisting  chiefly  by  fishinc  and  acting  as 
mlots.  ft  was  taken,  in  1807,  by  admiral 
Russel,  flmn  the  Danes,  and  since  the 
peace  of  Kiel,  has  belonged  to  England, 
which  exacts  no  taxes  from  it,  and  takes 
no  concern  in  its  kitenial  edministntion. 
The  Britisli  ceased  to  occupv  it  as  a  mili* 
tar^  post  in  1821.  The  inbanitants  are  of 
Frisian  descent,  and  the  old  Frisian  dia- 
lect is  still  spoken  here.  During  the  last 
general  war  in  Europe,  great  magazines 
of  colonial  goods  were  formed  on  the 
island,  in  order  to  be  smuggled  to  the  con- 
tinent, as  occasions  oflTered ;  and  it  is  so  &- 
vorably  atuated  to  be  the  centre  of  a  con- 
traband trade,  diat  it  did  much  to  defeat 
the  exclusive  system  m  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

HELiocEifTEic  Place  of  a  Plaitet  is 
that  place  in  the  eclipdc  in  which  the  plan- 
et would  appear  if  viewed  fiom  the  centre 
of  the  sun ;  and  consequently  the  helio- 
centric place  coincides  with  the  longitude 
of  a  planet,  as  viewed  finom  the  same  cen- 
tre. 

HsLionoRUs;  one  of  the  best  Greek 
amatory  writera.  He  was  a  nadve  of' 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  Kved  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  believer 
in  the  Christian  religion,  and  bishop  of 
Tricea  (Tricala),  in  Thessaly ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  deposed.  His 
youthful  work,  MUdopieaji.  e.  JSthiopie 
History),  or  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  in  poetical  prose,  and  an  almost 
epic  tone,  is  disdnguisned  by  its  strict  mo- 
rality from  the  other  Greek  romances,  and 
interests  the  reader  by  the  wonderful  ad- 
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Tcntureg  itieeouuig,  TbebtstedkioDsare 
tfaoM  of  Bouideloc  (PariB^  ldl9;  Iiei|»ic, 
1772),  ofConj  (Pkma,  1804,2  rok. ;  Leip- 
nc,  1805, 2  Yok). 

HKuoeABAi^uSy  M.  AuvbIius  AntoniniiB ; 
a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Variua  Maioel- 
lufl.  He  was  called  HtHogiAahu^  becatiae 
he  bad  been  prieal  of  tbatdiTmity  in  Phce- 
nicia.  After  the  death  of  Macrinoi^  he 
ifaa  inyesced  with  the  impeiial  purple,  and 
the  senate,  however  un wUfing  to  flubmit  to 
a  Touth  only  14  yean  of  ace,  approyed  of 
fall  election,  and  bestowed  apon  him  the 
title  ofAugudM.  HeliogabaluB  made  liia 
givnd-aio&er  M oeaa,  and  bia  mother  Sg»- 
mias,  his  colleagues  on  the  throne,  and,  to 
bestow  more  du^ty  upon  the  aex,  he 
chose  a  senate  of  women,  over  wlucb  his 
mother  presided,  and  prescribed  all  the 
roodesand  fashions  which  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome  now  displayed  a  scene  of 
cruelty  and  debanchery ;  tfale  imperial  pal- 
ace was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most 
inftmousof  tfie  populace  became  the  6- 
voriles  of  the  prince.  He  raised  his  hone 
to  die  honors  of  the  consulship,  and  oblig- 
ed his  subiects  to  pay  adorstion  to  a  ami 
called  Hdwgabahu,  This  was  no  other 
than  a  larce  olack  stone,  whose  figure  re- 
sembled Uiat  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridicu- 
lous deity  temples  were  nused  at  Rome, 
and  the  aha»  of  the  gods  plundered  to 
deck  those  of  the  new  divmity.  In  the 
midst  of  his  extravagances,  H< 
married  four  wiveSi  His 
soon  displeased  the  populace,  and  Helio- 
gabalus,  unaUe  to  appease  the  seditions  of 
Uie  scddiera,  idiom  his  npachy  and  de- 
baucheries had  iiritated,  hid  hiniBelf  in  the 
filth  and  excrements  of  the  camp,  where 
he  was  found  in  the  aims  of  his  mother. 
His  heed  was  severed  from  his  body,  A.D. 
OaS^  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  nine  months  and  fbur 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Beverus.  Heliogabahis  burdened  his  sub- 
iects with  the  most  oppresrive  taxes,  his 
halls  were  covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue,  and  his  mats  were  made  with 
the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft  feath- 
ers which  were  found  under  the  wings  of 
partridges.  He  was  fond  of  covering  his 
sboes  with  precious  stones,  to  draw  the 
admiration  of  the  people  as  he  vraUced 
along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  ever  wore  a  dress  of  silk.  He 
often  invited  the  most  common  of  the  peo- 
ple to  share  his  banquets,  and  made  tnem 
sit  down  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind, 
which,  suddenly  emptying  themselves, 
tlvew  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left 
them  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.    He  often  tied 


some  of  his  ftvorites  on  a  laige  whed,  and 
was  particalariy  delighted  to  see  them 
wfairied  round  like  Ixmmds,  and  sometimes 
[the  air,  or  sunk  beneath  the 
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HsuoKKTCa  (called,  ako^  Aairemder) ; 
an  insirament  for  measuring  small  dis- 
tances on  the  ri[y,  psrticularly  the  apparent 
diameten  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
more  convenientlythan  can  be  done  with 
the  micnHneter.  There  are  difiisrent  ways 
of  constnicting  it.  TheheliometerofBou- 
guer  is  an  astronomical  telescope,  nrovid- 
ed  with  two  object-glasseB,  one  or  which 
is  movable,  and  which  form  two  distinct 
images  of  the  same  o^ect,  viabAe  through 
the  same  eye-glass,  li,  in  oontemplssing 
a  celestial  body,  the  object-glarws  are 
placed  so  as  to  bring  the  images  to  touch 
each  other,  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  gives  the  diameter  of  the  im- 
age. In  this  manner,  the  instnnnent  gives, 
for  mtonnt*^  the  diffsrenoeof  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  in  the  peri^  and  apTf*^- 

SSee  Lalande'ii  Aatnmomme^  second  edition, 
12433). 

Hkuopous,  in  Ccslosyria.  (See  Bo^ 
hee.) 

lixuopOLis  (ed^  of  ike  $im\  which,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  was  called  the  cite 
2^  On,  was  sttuated  a  Httle  to  the  noich  qC 
Memphis,  and  was  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive cities  of  Eg3rpt,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Phanohs,  and  so  adorned  by  monu- 
ments as  to  be  esteemed  aniong  the  first 
BBcred  cities  of  the  kingdom,  "nie  temple 
•dedicated  to  Re  was  a  magnificent  buHd- 
ing,  haidni^  in  firont  an  avenue  of  nphinxes, 
oeiebrated  in  histoiT,  and  adorned  by  ssv- 
ersl  obelisks,  raised  br  order  of  Sethosis 
Rameses,  1900  years  K.  C.  By  means  of 
lakes  and  canals,  the  town,  though  bulk 
upon  an  artificial  eminence^  communicated 
with  the  Nile,  and,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  priests 
and  scholars  acquired  and  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  within  the  predncts  of 
its  temples.  At  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
visited  this  town  soon  after  the  death  of 
our  Savior,  the  anaitments  were  still 
shown,  in  which,  lour  centuries  before, 
EudoxuB  and  Plato  had  labored  to  learn 
the  philosophy  of  Egypt  Here  Joseph 
and  Mory  are  said  to  have  rested  with 
our  Savior.  It  is  now  called  MeUurea. 
Near  the  village  stands  the  pillar  of  On,  a 
famous  obelisk,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
monument  of  the  land  existing.  Its  height 
is  674  feety  and  its  breadth  at  the  base  6 
feet  It  is  one  entire  mass  of  reddish  gran- 
ite. Hieroglyphical  characters  are  rudely 
sculptured  upon  it    A  bloody  battle  was 
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ibu(^t  here,  Murch  90, 1800,  between  the 
French  and  the  Tuiiu. 

Helios  ;  the  god  of  the  sun  (uiLatin,  Sol), 
in  the  Greek  mythology ;  son  of  Hyperion 
and  Theia,  and  brother  of  Eos  (Aurora,  the 
dawn)  and  Selene  (Luna,  the  moon  I.   He 
dwells  with  Eos  in  the  ocean,  behina  Col- 
chis.   From  the  portak  of  the  morning,  he 
rides  through  the  air,  in  an  oblique  curve, 
to  the  ffatea  of  eveninff ;  and,  after  having 
cooled  his  horses  in  the  ocean,  he  drives 
faia  chariot  into  a  self-moving  {[olden  ves- 
sel, made  by  Vulcan,  which,  with  wonder- 
iut  rapidity,  bears  liim  aloiur  the  noithem 
shore  of  the  ocean  back  to  Colchis,  where 
he  bathes  his  hones  in  the  lake  of  the  sun, 
and  rests  during  the  night,  till  the  dawn 
of  the  morning.    Later  authors  anign  him 
a  palace,  in  the  west,  where  he  re&esbes 
himself  and  his  hones  with  ambrosial  food. 
Respecting   the   history  of  Helios,   the 
poefiB  relate  his  contest  with  Neptune  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  reveiding  the 
secret  arooun  of  Man  and  Venue,  aiM  his 
disckaure  to  Ceres  of  the  ravisher  of  her 
daughter.    In  Sicily,  he  had  a  herd  of 
eax&  dedicated  to  him,  with  the  sight  of 
which    he  was  delighted,   as   he   rode 
through  the  sky.      EOs   vengeance   feU 
heavi^  upon  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
who   alaughtered   some   of  them.     He 
threatened  to  descend  into  Orcus,  and  to 
give  light  to  the  dead,  if  Jupiter  did  not 
puniah  the  criminals.    The  thunder  dash- 
ed their  vessel  to  pieces,  and  sunk  them 
in  the  waves.    Ashe  was  descended  from 
the  race  of  die  Tiums,  he  is  often  called 
TUan,    His  worship  was  very  extensively 
diffused,  and  he  had  many  temples  and 
statuee;  for  instance,  in  Uorintb,  Arvos, 
Trcezene,  Elis,  but  piuticulariy  in  Rhodes, 
where  a  team  of  four  horses  was  annually 
sacrificed  to  him,  by  being  precipitated 
into  the  sea.    White  lambs  were  also  sac- 
rificed to  him.     Horses,  wolves,  cocks 
and  eagles  were  sacred  to  him.     He  is 
represented  as  a  vouth,  with  most  of  his 
body  covered  with  cloUiing,  and  liaving 
bis  head  surrounded  with  raya    Some- 
times he  rides  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.    (See  .^poOo.) 

Helioscope  is  a  telescope,  behind 
which  die  image  of  the  sun  is  received 
upon  a  plane  sur&ce.  An  astronomical 
telescope  is  dravm  out  a  litde  fiurther  than 
is  necessary  for  common  use,  and  directed 
towards  the  sun.  The  image  whicli  is 
formed,  is  received  in  a  dark  place.  For 
this  purpose,  a  dark  chamber  is  employed, 
or  the  telescope  is  placed  in  a  dark  tunnel- 
shaped  endoflure,  die  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  tiidi  oiled  paper,  or  ckwed  with 


ground  glass,  on  which  the  sun's  image  is 
rormed.  Upon  this  paper  or  glass  acirele 
is  described  equal  to  me  image,  and  divid- 
ed, by  five  concentric  circles,  into  12 
digits.  With  this  instrument  the  spots  on 
the  sun,  eclipses,  &C.,  may  be  observed 
without  injuring  the  eyes.  For  greater 
exacmess,  however,  it  is  better  to  observe 
the  sun  through  a  telescope,  the  glasses 
of  which  are  smoked  or  colored.  Astro- 
nomical telescopes  are  conmionlv  provid- 
ed with  colored  plane  gbflBee^  which  may 
be  screwed  on  when  the  sun  is  to  be  oIh 
served. 
Heliotrope.  {See  QiicHlz.) 
Hell,  Maadmihan,  a  leanied  astrono- 
mer, was  bom  in  ITSiO,  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Hun(|aiy,  and  first  educated  at  Neusohl. 
Having,  in  1738,  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Vi- 
enna, where  he  exhilMted  a  genius  for 
mechanics.  He  then  a|^lied  to  mathe- 
matics with  great  diligence,  and  be- 
came assistant  at  the  observatory  belong- 
ing to  his  order.  In  1750,  he  publish^l 
Jj^um/mhum  Memoria  MomuaU  Chrvno' 
logieo-Crmedogico-Hidmc^^  which  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages.  In 
1753,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Clausenbuiig.  From  1757  to  1786,  he 
published,  annually,  the  Ephemerides, 
which  is  much  esteemed  by  astronomers. 
He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Vienna,  to 
be  astronomer  and  director  at  the  new  ob- 
servatory. In  1769,  at  the  desire  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  he  went  to  ofoserte  the 
transit  of  Venus,  in  an  island  in  the  Fro- 
zen ocean.  He  died  in  179S.  Hell  is  to 
be  ranked  amon  j^  thoae  who  have  render- 
ed essential  services  to  astronomy. 

Hellas,  Hellenes,  Hellenism  ('eXAa;, 
'EXX^Mf).  Hellas,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
was  Qreece  Proper,  with  its  eifi^t  states 
(the  modem  livadia,  q.  v.) ;  in  a  more 
extensive  sense,  it  signified  all  Greece, 
with  the  islands  and  colonies. — HdUnes  is 
the  general  name  of  the  Grecian&  (See 
Gretce,)  They  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  HeUen,  who  contributed  to 
the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  term  HeUauB 
is  therefore  used  sometimes  in  opposition 
to  Pelaa^  and  then  we  understand  bv  it 
that  cultivated  race  of  men,  who  mhabit- 
ed  Greece,  and  liave  become  immortal  in 
history.  The  first  dawn  of  civilization 
was  spiread  fix>m  Thessaly  among  the  Pe- 
lasgian  savages,  by  the  descendants  of  Pro- 
m^heus.  u  is  not  therefore  strange,  that 
with  the  name  of  HeZfenes  were  associated 
the  ideas  of  greater  refinement  and  supe- 
rior genius.    The  queation,  Hewdid  the 
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0avag9  tribes  of  Greece  acquire  the  im- 
proved chaiftcter  of  HeUenes  ?  may  be  aa- 
awered  by  a  conaideration  of  the  follow- 
ing catiaea :  1.  The  influence  of  a  fiivora- 
ble  climate.  In  a  land  abounding  in  nat- 
ural beauties,  in  a  climate  which  is  neither 
relaxing  br  heat,  nor  contracting  by  cold, 
the  mental  Acuities  are  naturally  develop- 
ed with  greater  enei^.  2.  A  finer  ominal 
organization  of  tlie  Greek  race.  3w  From 
these  causes  arose  the  natural  activity,  vi- 
vacity and  inquisitivenesB  of  the  nation,  a 
lively  imagination,  ingenuous  feeling,  a  fine 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  trae  in  science 
and  in  the  arts.  Curiosity  became  the  mother 
of  knowledge.  Opportunities  for  sadsfy- 
ing  it  were  afforded  by  the  conflux  of  so 
many  tribes,  general  emi^tions,  voyages, 
and  early  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions. 4  The  pohtical  freedom,  and  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  uatixm,  which 
was  divided  into  many  small  republics. 
This  circumstance  facilitated  the  developed 
ment  of  every  talent  according  to  its  natu- 
ral bent  5.  The  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  frequent  intercouree  of  the  peo- 
ple with  other  nations.  6.  The  Gomforts 
and  pleasures  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  so- 
cial intercourse  which  existed  among 
them.  By  the  exemption  of  the  people 
from  heavy  taxes  and  other  public  bur- 
dens of  despotic  ^vemments,  the  num- 
'•^r  of  peraons  enjoying  competency  was 
increased.  7.  Their  education,  according 
to  which  man  was  not  made  a  mere  ma- 
cliine  of  the  state  and  of  prejudices,  and 
his  fiiculties  were  allowed  to  unfold  freely 
and  barmoniomdy.  8.  Freedom  of  thought 
As  there  was  no  separate  class  of  priests, 
the  intellect  and  imagination  expMitiated 
freely  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Their 
religion  gave  them  a  form  of  worship,  but 
imposed  no  constraint  It  was  less  mys- 
tical in  its  tendency  than  plastic,  and  was 
formed  and  refined  by  poetry.  Hence 
their  fanciful  and  bright  conceptions,  and 
traditions  of  their  gcxls,  firom  which  the 
plastic  art  created  its  divine  forms  and 
oeautiful  ideals.  Even  what  the  Greeks 
borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  became 
Grrecian  in  their  hands.  From  the  shape- 
lesafeHehety  they  first  made  images  in  die 
human  form,  and  obtained  from  Uieir 
national  traditions  a  race  of  ^^ods  in  the 
shape  of  men.  9.  By  this  their  attention 
was  directed  to  what  constitutes  the  true 
dignity  of  man.  Frequent  poUtical  and 
social  intercourse  cultivated  a  practical 
knowledge  of  man,  which  formed  and 
strengthened  in  the  Greeks  a  spirit  of  ob- 
servation, for  which  their  poets,  orators 
and  philosophen  are   so   highly  distm- 


guished.  The  forms  of  their  political 
constitutions,  which  caused  every  thing  to 
be  transacted  in  public,  afforded  them  a 
full  field  for  exercise.  How  otherwise 
could  be  explained,  at  so  eariyan  age, 
those  striking  representations  of  character, 
that  rich  Imowledge  of  mankind,  that 
power  of  creating  and  developing  ideas, 
that  expressive  and  pathetic  k^uage? 
This  is  therefore  a  main  point  in  Gr(«k 
civilization  and  refinement,  which  ex- 
plains some  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
Grecian  genius.  10.  Some  great  geniuses, 
who  fortunately  sprung  up  in  this  nation. 
Where  free  observation  is  united  witli 
natural  fbelings  and  a  lively  imagination, 
there  are  the  elements  of  poetry  and  art, 
which,  however,  can  reach  perfection 
only  by  a  particular  fiivor  of  nature. 
Great  minds  appeared  of  a  truly  Grecian 
character,  and  the  efiect  they  have  pro- 
duced, by  their  creations,  is  weU  known. 
It  was  under  so  rare  a  union  of  favorable 
circumstances,  that  the  genius  which 
characterized  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  Hellenes,  was  developed ;  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  word  HtUetdc  or  Gre- 
cian immediately  awakens  in  us  an  idea  of 
something  beautiful  ui  literature  or  art 

Helle;  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Nephele,  sister  to  Phiyxus.  She  fled 
from  her  ftther's  house  widi  her  brother, 
to  avoid  the  cruel  oppression  of  her 
mother-in-law,  Ino.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  carried  through  the  air 
on  a  golden  ram,  which  her  modier  had 
received  from  Nepmne,  and,  in  h^  pas- 
sage, she  became  giddy,  and  fell  from  her 
seat  into  that  part  of  the  sea,  which,  fix>m 
her,  received  the  name  of  HdlespmU, 
Others  say  that  she  was  carried  on  a 
cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  finom  which 
she  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 
Phryxus,  after  he  had  given  his  mster  a 
burial  on  the  neighboring  coasts,  pursued 
his  journey,  and  arrived  safe  in  Colchis. 
(See  Phryxus,) 

Hellebore  {hdUhorut);  a  genus  of 
phmts  allied  to  and  resembling  the  ra- 
nunculus, but  the  large  green,  whitish  or 
purplish  flowers  of  the  different  specie8 
give  tiiera  a  difierent  ai^fiect  Ten  s{ie- 
cies  are  knoMm,  all  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent  These 
plants  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste,  and  a  nauseous,  disanreeable  odor. 
The  root  of  one  of  them  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  purgative  from  remote  an- 
ti<}uity,  and  was  a  very  celebrated  remedy 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly 
in  mania.  So  far  was  this  superstition 
carried,  that  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
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phers  ilnnk  hellebore  to  keep  their  brain 
clear  before  undertaking  intellectual  labor ; 
and  it  was  pretended  tliat  certain  precau- 
tions were  necessary  in  collecting  this 
plant  It  is  still  sometimes  employed  as 
a  purgatiTe,  but  is  apt  to  act  violently  if 
an  overdooe  be  taken. 

Hellenes.    (See  HelUu,) 

HEI.LE1VI8TS ;  scholars  'learned  in  Gh^e- 
cian  antiquities^  pcuticularly  in  the  Greek 
ianffuage  and  literature. 

Hellenists,  EerpTiAiv;  the  Jewish 
colonists,  who  settled  in  Egypt,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
about  600  B.  C.  Their  number  was  in- 
creased by  the  many  colonies  of  Jews 
planted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  336  B.  C, 
and  later  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Under  the 
reign  of  tne  emperor  Augustus,  tliey 
amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  Jewii^  and  Egyptian  national 
charactcrB,  and  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy,  which  were 
adopted  by  these  Jews,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  epoch  of  Greco-Jewish  lit- 
erature, which,  from  Its  prevailing  charac- 
ter, received  the  name  of  the  HeUenUtie, 
The  systems  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were 
strangely  combined  with  those  Oriental 
phantasies,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
system  in  Egypt,  and  with  which  the 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  were 
imbued.  Tlie  most  noted  of  the  Jew- 
ish Hellenistie  philosophers  was  Philo 
of  Alexandria  (q.  v.),  and  the  chief  of 
the  learned  labora  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  was  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Okl  Testament   (See  Septuagint,) 

Hellespont  ;  the  straits  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  now  called  the  DardaneRu. 
(For  the  mythological  origin  of  the  name, 
see  HdleJ)  Its  shores  were  lined  with  pleas- 
ant hills,  towns  and  villages.  Here  were^ 
in  ancient  times,  Lampsacus,  with  its  beau- 
tiful vineyards;  the  mouth  of  the  JBgos 
Potamos^  immortalized  by  the  victory  of 
Lysander  over  the  Athenian  fleet;  the 
cities  of  Sestos  in  fhunope,  and  Abydos  in 
AjEoa,  rendered  fiunous  through  the  poem 
of  Museeus  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  strait  is  here  but  7  stadia 
wide;  In  this  place  Xerxes  passed  fiiom 
Asia  to  Europe  over  a  double  bridge. 
Lord  Byron  swam  across  the  Hellespont, 
in  1810,"  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  in 
company  with  tieutenant  Ekenhead.  The 
rapiaity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no 
boat  can  row  directly  across,  and  lord 
Byron  calculated  that  the  whole  distance, 
fix>m  his  place  of  starting  to  his  landing, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  was  more  than  four 
miles,  although  the  strait  is  but  a  mile  and 
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a  half  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  half  a 
mile  at  the  narrowest  Cocks  are  heard 
crowing  from  the  opposite  diores.  The 
length  of  the  sonit  is  about  98  miles. 
Hell-Gate.  (See  East  RiverA 
Helm  ;  a  long  and  flat  piece  or  tunber, 
or  an  assemblage  of  several'  pieces,  sus- 
pended down  the  hind  part  of  a  ship^ 
stem-post,  where  it  turns  upon  a  kind  of 
hinges  to  the  right  or  left,  serving  to  direct 
the  course  of  a  Vessel,  as  the  tail  of  a  fish 
guides  the  body.  The*  helm  is  usually 
composed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  rudder, 
the  dller  and  the  wheel,  except  in  smidl 
vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary. 
The  rudder  becomes  gradually  broader  m 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  top,  or 
its  depth  under  water.  The  back  or 
inner  part  of  it,  which  joins  the  stem-post, 
is  diminished  into  the  form  of  a  wedge 
throughout  itd  whole  lenrth,  so  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  turned  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  when  it  makes  an  obtuse  ang^e 
with  the  keel.  The  length  and  thickness 
of  the  mdder  is-  nearly  e^ual  to  that  of 
the  stem-post  The  tiller  is  a  long  bar  of 
timber,  fixed  horizontally  in  the  aPRer 
end  of  the  nidder,  within  the  vessel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and 
left  accordingly  direct  the  efibrts  of  the 
rodder  to  the  govenunent  of  the  ship's 
course,  as  she  advances,  which  is  called 
steering.  The  operations  of  the  tiller  are 
guidecT  and  assisted  by  a  sort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  ship's  side,  called 
the  tiller-rope,  which  is  usually  composed 
of  untarred  rope-yams,  for  the  purpose 
of  traversing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pulleys.  In  onler  to  fiicilitate 
the  management  of.  the  helm,  the  tiller- 
rope,  in  aU  larse  vessels,  is  wound  about 
a  wheel,  which  acts  upon  it  with  the 
powera  of  a  vrindlass.  The  rope  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  bemg  conveyed 
from  the  fofe  end  of  the  tiller  to  a  sm^e 
block  on  each  ode  of  the  ship,  forms  a 
communication  with  the  wheels  by  means 
of  two  blocks  fixed  near  the  mizzen-mast, 
and  two  holes  immediately  above,  leading 
up  to  the 'wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an 
axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  fore  end  of  the  tdler. 
Five  turns  of  the  rope  are  usuallv 
wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel, 
and  when  die  helm  is  a-midshijp,the  mid 
die  turn  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel 
with  a  mark,  by  which  the  hehnsman 
r^ulily  discovera  the  mUMtion  of  the 
hehn.  The  spokes  of  die  wheel  geneI^- 
ally  reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the 
rim  or  circumference,  serving  as  handles 
to  jtbe  person  who  ste^s  the  vessel    As 
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the  effect  of  a  lever  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  ^e  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  the  hehnsman  to  torn 
the  wheel  will  be  increased  according  to 
the  length  of  the  spokes  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  barrel,  so  that  if  the 
helmsman  employs  a  force  of  90  pomids, 
it  will  produce  an  effect  of  from  90  to  130 
pounds  upon  the  tiller  (the  barrel  beinff 
one  fourdi  or  one  fifth  of  the  radius  of 
die  spokes),  ^ich  again  forming  the  long 
end  of  a  lever  10  or  15  times  the  length 
of  its  shorter  arm,  the  force  of  the  rudder 
will,  by  consequence,  be  from  10  times  90 
to  15  times  120,  or  from  900  to  1800 
pounds.  When  the  helm  operates  by  it- 
self the  centre  of  rotation  or  the  ship  and 
her  movements  are  determined  by  esd- 
matmg  the  force  of  the  rudder  by  the 
square  of  the  ship's  velocity.  When  the 
hehn,  instead  of  lying  in  a  right  line  with 
the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  receives  an  immediate  shock  fi!om  the 
water,  which  glides  aionff  the  ship's  bot- 
tom in  running  o/t,  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  helm  is  turned,  and  pushes  it 
towards  the  opposite  side,  whilst  it  is  re- 
tained in  this  position,  so  that  die  stem,  to 
which  the  rudder  is  confined,,  receives  the 
same  impression,  and  accordingly  turns 
in  <Mie  direction,  whilst  the  heul  of  the 
ship  moves  in  the  opposite.  The  more 
the  velocity  of  a  ship  increases,  the  more 
powerfiil  will  be  the  efiect  of  die  rudder, 
oecause  the  water  will  aet  against  it  with 
a  force  which  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  swiftness  of  the  fluid,  whether  the 
ship  advances  or  retreats.  The  direction 
given  in  the  two  cases  will  of  course  be 
contrary. 

HBI.MBR8,  John  Frederic,  a  Dutch  poet, 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1767,  was  destined 
for  commerce,  and  attended  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  modem  languages ;  but 
the  reading  of  the  German,  French  and 
English  poets  soon  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  literature  and  poetry.  Kindled 
hj  the  classical  models  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, Helmers  composed,  in  his  19th  year, 
an  ode  On  Night,  the  beauty  of  which 
first  revealed  his  talents.  His  6de  The 
Poet  first  established  his  reputation.  From 
this  time,  he  yielded  wholly  to  the  impulse 
of  his  genius,  and,  in  1790,  published  a 
lar^  poem,  Socrates,  in  three  cantos, 
which  gave  him  a  liiffh  rank  among  the 
poets  of  his  nation.  But  his  tragedy,  Di- 
nomachus,  or  the  Liberation  of  A^ens,  met 
with  but  litde  success  on  its  representa- 
tion. He  afterwards  undertook  a  theatri- 
cal journal  for  dramatic  criticism ;  but  his 
attempt  did  not  receive  any  encourage- 


ment from  the  Dutch  public.  He  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  lyric  and  epic 
poetr}%  In  1810,  a  collection  of  his  po- 
ems was  published  at  Amsterdam.  His 
national  poem,  Holland  (in  ax  cantos,  Am- 
sterdam, 1812),  which  was  universally  ad- 
mired by  his  countrymen,  soon  followed. 
Hefaners  died  Febraaiy  26,  18ia  The 
worits  found  among  his  papers  appeared, 
under  the  tide  M£zing  van  €itAelUenj  at 
Haerlem  (2  volsi,  1814  and  1815],  and,  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  in  another  better 
edition,  at  Amsterdam. 

Helmxt  ;  a  defensive  armor,  for  the 
protection  of  the  head,  composed  of  ddois 
of  animals,  or  of  metals.  Some  of  Ho- 
iner's  heroes  are  represented  as  wearing 
brazen  helmets,  vrith  *  towering  crests, 
adorned  with  plumes  of  the  tails  or  manes 
of  horses.  Among  the  Romans,  the  caa- 
n*  was  a  metallic  helmet;  the  gtdea^  a 
leathern  one.  (See  Lipsius,  De  MtUtia 
Romanoy  ID,  5.J  In  modem  times,  diey 
have  been  of  difterent  kinds,  some  with 
and  others  without  vizors. 

Helmiivthagooa  ;  medicines  against 
worms. 

Helminthiasis  ;  the  disease  ^hicli 
proceeds  from  intestinal  worms. 

Helmont,  John  Baptist  van,  born,  in 
1577,  at  Brussels,  studied  natural  philos- 
ophy, natural  history  and  medicine,  in 
which  he  made  such  rapid  proficiency, 
that,  in  his  17th  year,  he  gave  public  lec- 
tures on  surgery  at  Louvain.  The  study 
of  the  ancients  convinced  him  of  the  in- 
sufiiciency  of  many  of  their  theories  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  system  of  Galen  appeared  to 
him  to  have  great  defects.  He  announc- 
ed, therefore,  his  intention  of  making  a 
reform  in  medicine.  But  his  inability  to 
cure  the  itch  suddenly  inspired  him  with 
an  aversion  to  medical  science,  which  he 
declared  to  be  uncertain,  and  renounced 
entirely.  He  left  his  countiy,  distributed 
all  that  he  had  gained  by  his  practice  in 
medicine,  and,  for  ten  years,  wandered 
about  the  world  ;  when,  having  become 
acquainted  with  an  empirical  chemist,  he 
entered  eagerlv  upon  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. After  the  example  of  Paracelsus, 
he  enmloyed  himself  in  seeking  a  universal 
remedy  by  means  of  that  study.  His  for- 
mer passion  for  medicine  now  revived,  but 
it  was  a  novel  kind  of  medicine,  of  his 
own  creation.  He  styled  himself  medicus 
per  ignan,  alluding  to  the  source  fipom 
which  he  derived  his  remedies.  He  now 
married,  and  retired  to  the  litde  city  of 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.  Here  he  occu- 
pied himself  till  his  death  with  medical 
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labors,  boasted  of  having  fouod  the  means 
of  prolonging  life,  and  composed  visiona- 
]j  theories  on  the  spiritual  and  physioal 
fonnadon  of  man,  and  on  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  diseases.  Though,  chemistiy 
was  still  in  its  cnulle,  yet  he  made  many 
discoveries,  such  as  the  laudanum  of  Par- 
acelsus, the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  the  sal 
volatile,  &c.  He  intended  to  have  over- 
thrown the  whole  science  of  medicine,  as 
it  was  tau^t  in  the  schools,  which  he 
crilidsed  with  much  justice ;  but  what  he 
produced  himself  wsb  much  more  uncer- 
tain than  all  the  existing  theories.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  hie  is  rul^  by  a  principal 
power,  which  he  called  Archius^  the  ttier, 
and  l^  other  subordinate  poweis.  The 
ratem  of  Van  Helmont  resembles  that  of 
Paracelsus,  yet  it  is  more  clear  and  scien- 
tific Hehnont  never  quitted  his  laborato- 
ry during  the  thuty  years  he  tived  in  Vil- 
Torde,  yet  he  asserts  that  he  cured  annu- 
ally more  than  a  thousand  men.  The 
emperon  Rodolph  II,  Matthias  and  Fer- 
dinand II,  invited  him  to  Vienna,  with 
promises  of  wealth  and  dignities;  but  he 
preferred  the  independence  of  his  laboia- 
toiy.  He  died  December  90, 1644.  Hav- 
ing ^en  his  manuscrqits,  before  his 
death,  to  his  son,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  publish  them  if  he  thought  fit,  they 
were  printed  by  Eb.evir. 

HEI.M STAOT ;  a  town,  with  5200  inhab- 
itants, in  the  dud^  of  Brunswick.  The 
univera^  of  Julia  Carolina,  established  in 
1576  in  Uehnstftdt,  was  suppressed  by  Je- 
rome, ex-king  of  Westphaua,  December 
10, 1809.  The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
&C.,  beodes  ^lanufiictories  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, flannel,  soap,  hats,  liqueurs  and  per- 
&mes.    In  the  noighborfaood  is  a  mineral 


Heloisk,  Eloise,  or  Louisa,  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty  and  wit,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  her  love  for  Abelard,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  in  1101.  Aiier  her  cruel 
separation  fit>m  her  illustrious  lover,  she 
b^^ame  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Arven- 
teuil ;  but  she  attended  more  to  study  man 
to  the  monastic  disciphne  of  those  under 
her  charge,  who,  final]  v,  were  di^rsed,  in 
1129,  en  account  of  their  licentiouBness. 
She  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  Abe- 
lard, and  entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns, 
the  oratory  of  Paracbte,  where  she  found- 
ed a  new  convent  Here  she  tived  in 
exemplary  piety.  The  bishops  loved  her 
as  a  daughter,  the  abbots  as  a  eoster,  and 
the  laity  as  a  mother.  Abelard,  at  her  re- 
quest, wrote  the  rules  for  her  convent, 
which  were  confinned  by  pope  Innocent 


11.  She  died  in  1164.  Contemperaiy 
writers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  senius 
of  Hek>ise.  She  understood  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  was  fiunitiar  vrith  the  ancients, 
and  had  pepetrated  the  depths  of  philos- 
ophy and  theok>gy.  Among  Abelaid's 
letters,  we  find  three  which  are  ascribed 
to  her,  fill!  of  fire,  genius  and  imagination. 
The  two  first  of  her  letters,  which  paint 
the  conflict  between  her  present  duties 
and  former  feelings,  and  vividly  contrast 
the  inward  storm  of  the  pasrions  with  the 
repose  of  the  cell,  fiimished  Pope  vrith 
some  of  the  finest  passages  of  one  of  his 
best  productions.    (See  MdanL) 

Helots  ;  slaves  m  Sparta.  The  name 
is  generally  derived  fitnn  the  town  of  He- 
los,  the  inhabitants  of  which  vrere  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slaveiy  by  the  HenicU- 
dae,  about  1000  B.  C.  They  differed  finom 
the  other  Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging 
individually  to  separate  masters  ;  mev 
were  the  property  of  the  state,  which 
alone  had  the  disposal  of  their  life  and 
freedom.  They  fbimed  a  separate  class 
of  inhabitants,  and  their  condition  was,  in 
many  respects,  similarto  that  of  the  boon 
in  some  countries  of  Europe.  The  state 
assigned  them  to  certain  citizens,  by  whom 
they  were  employed  in  private  labors, 
tliough  not  exclusively,  as  the  state  still 
exacted  certain  services  from  them.  Ag- 
riculture and  all  mechanical  arts  at  Spar- 
ta were  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Helots,  smce 
the  laws  of  Lvcurgus  prohibited  the  Spar- 
tans from  all  lucrative  occupatioDS.  But 
the  Helots  were  also  obliged  to  bear  arms 
for  the  state,  incase  of  necessity.  The 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  were 
exposed  often  excited  them  to  insurrec- 
tion. Their  dress,  by  which  they  were 
contemptuously  disdnffuiahed  from  the 
fifee  Spartans,  consisted  of  cat's-skm,  and 
a  leather  cap,  of  a  pecuhar  shape.  They 
were  sometimes  hberated  for  their  ser- 
vices, or  for  a  sum  of  money.  If  their 
numbers  increased  too  much,  the  young 
Spartans,  it  is  said,  were  sent  out  to  assas- 
sinate tliem.  These  e}q[)editions  were 
called  K^nrtta ;  but  this  account  has  been 
disputed.  Their  number  is  unceitam,  but 
,  Thucydides  says  that  it  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  slaves  m  any  other  Grecian 
state.  It  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
from  320,000  to  800,000.  They  several 
dmes  rose  against  their  masters,  but  were 
always  finally  reduced. 

Helsinofors,  m  the  prand-duchy  of 
Finland,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  a  seaoort 
and  commercial  town,  with  an  excellent 
and  strongly-fortified  baibor,  has  manu* 
factories  of  sail-cloth  and  Unen ;  popula 
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tioo,  8000.  Since  the  cession  of  the 
ffiand-duchy  to  Russia,  Helsingfors  has 
been  made  tlie  capital,  ou  account  of  its 
commodious  situation  and  its  vicinity  to 
Petersburg.  October  1, 1819,  all  the  high- 
er offices  of  the  govermnent  were  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Abo.  This  has  promot- 
ed the  growth  of  the  place.  Lat.  60°  lO' 
N.;  Ion.  20°  17' E. 

Helst,  Bartholomew  van  der ;  painter, 
bom  at  Haerlem,  in  1613.  Without'hav- 
ing  studied  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
school,  he  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  as  a  portrait  punter.  *^  Before 
I  had  seen  die  works  of  this  painter,**  says 
Falconet,  ^I  found  it  difficult  to  credit 
those  who  thought  him  superior  to  Rem- 
brandt, Van  D^e,  and  smiilar  masters. 
Since  I  have  examined  them  closely,  I 
beheve  that,  without  prejudice,  Hebt  is, 
in  some  respects,  superior  to  those  great 
paintere,  for  his  ^le  is  more  true  to  na- 
ture," &c.  AU  hu  works  show  a  grand 
manner ;  there  is  nothing  frigid  nor  sdfT. 
His  drapery  is  flowing ;  his  figures  well 
drawn;  the  accessory  parts  are  cloeely 
copied  from  nature.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  unknown  ;  it  is  only  certain  that 
he  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  that  his  son 
was  also  a  good  portrait  painter. 

Helvetia.  Between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Rhine,  the  Jura  and  the  Rheetian  Alps 

gi  the  canton  of  the  Grisons),  lived  the 
elvetii,  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  nation,  more 
numerous  and  wariike  than  the  neighbor- 
ing Gallic  tribes.  They  were  not  uiown 
to  the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who,  as  governor  of  Gaul,  prevented 
dieir  intended  emigration,  and  alter  many 
bloody  battles,  in  which  even  the  Helve- 
tian women  fought,  pressed  them  back 
within  tibeir  frontiers.  Helvetia,  which 
was  less  extensive  than  the  present  Swit- 
zerland, was  divided  into  four  districts, 
which  had  an  entirely  democratieal  con- 
stitution. CfBsar  subjected  the  country  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  emb- 
lilted  several  colonies  there,  the  names 
of  which  only  have  remained  (for  ex- 
ample, Au^ta  Rauracorum  in  the  Frick- 
thal),  and  mtroduced  Roman  civilization. 
Christianity  was  afierwaids  introduced 
into  Helvetia.    (See  SuntzaiaruL) 

Helvetius,  Claude  Adrien,  bom  at 
Paris,  1715,  received  a  carefid  education. 
The  tales  of  Lafontaine  delighted  his 
childhood,  as  Homer  and  Curtius  capti- 
vated his  youtli.  The  study  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  inspired 
him  with  a  love  of  philosophy,  to  which 
he  remained  faithful.    After  the  termina- 


tion of  his  law  studies,  he  was  placed  by 
his  &ther,  a  celebrated  physician,  Adrien 
Helvetius,  at  Caen,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  finance. 
At  the  age  of  23  years,  he  obtained, 
through  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  the 
honorable  and  lucrative  post  of  a  farraer- 
generaL  Alive  to  all  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, which  were  now  placed  within  his 
reach,  he  did  not  suf^r  hunself  to  be 
alienated  from  the  muses.  He  kept  up 
his  eariy  intimacy  with  manv  distin- 
guished men  of  letters,  and,  with  a  noble 
uberality,  supported  several  young  men  of 
talents.  As  farmer-general,  he  vraa  dis- 
tinguished by  his  mildness  and  uidul- 
gence  from  his  colleagues,  whose  base 
practices  filled  hun  with  indignation.  He 
therefore  resigned  his  office,  and  purehased 
the  p]ace  of  maitre  (Phdtel  to  the  queen. 
So  ambitious  was  he  of  every  sort  of  ap- 
plause, that  he  even  danced  on  one  occa- 
sion at  the  opera.  He  aspired  no  less 
after  literary  fame.  At  firm  he  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  mathematics,  because  he 
once  saw  a  circle  of  the  most  beautiful 
ladies  surrounding  the  ugly  geometrician 
Maupertuis,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  He  next  attempted  to  rival  Voltaire 
by  a  number  of  philosophical  episties,  and 
he  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  tra^^y. 
The  brilliaut  success  of  Montesquieu^ 
Esprit  dea  Lois,  then  inspired  him  with 
the  bold  resolution  of  preparing  a  similar 
work.  He  therefore  determined  to  retire 
into  solitude.  But  he  wished  to  sweeten 
his  retreat  by  the  society  of  a  wife,  and,  in 
1751,  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  lAgoi- 
ville,  no  less  distinguished  for  her  beauty 
than  her  wit  In  the  retirement  of  his 
estate  of  Vor6,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  his  dependants,  to 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  to  study.  In 
1758,  he  published  his  book  De  VEsorit, 
the  materialism  of  which  drew  upon  nim 
many  attacks.  Objectionable  as  the  doc- 
trines in  this  work  may  be,  it  undeniably 
contains  the  moat  various  information. 
Helvetius  went,  in  1764,  to  England,  and^ 
the  vear  afterwards,  to  Gennauy,  where 
Frederic  the  Great  and  other  German 
princes  received  him  with  many  proofs  of 
esteem.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
published  his  work  De  VHmnme^  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  and  contains  a  fuller  develope- 
ment  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  many  new  ones, 
particulari^  such  as  relate  to  the  science 
of  education.  Helvetius  died  in  1771, 
in  Paris.  Besides  the  abovcrmentioned 
works,  he  wrote  epistles  in  verse,  and  an 
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allegorical  poem,  Lt  Bwiktur,  There  are 
eeveral  complete  editions  of  his  writinffs. 
His  wife,  daughter  of  the  count  Ligniyifie, 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  women  of 
her  time.  After  his  death,  she  retired  to 
Auteuil,  where  her  house,  like  that  of 
Madame  Creoffiin',  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  distinguished  Ktereti  and  art- 
ists of  her  time.  She  died  Aug.  12, 1800, 
at  Aateuil.  (q.  v.] 

HklviG)  Amalia  von ;  bom  at  Weimar, 
Aug.  16,  1776,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
ffuiflhed  female  poets  of  Gennany.  Her 
nther  travelled  in  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, and  resided  seven  yean  in  the  In- 
dies ;  and  the  mind  of  the  hvely  girt  was 
early  awakened  by  his  nanatives  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  heard  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. When  eight  years  old,  she  spoke 
English  and  French  fluently,  besides  her 
mother  tongue.  She  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  12  years,  when  she  lost  her 
father ;  and  the  lady  who  now  had  charge 
of  her  education  kept  her  so  closely  em- 
ployed, that  her  poetic  spuit  found  no 
opportunity  to  develope  itsel£  She  had 
au«ady  begun  to  make  rhymes  before  she 
was  seven  years  old.  In  her  15th  year, 
she  went  to  reside  at  Weimar,  and  soon  af- 
ter become  acquainted  with  B(irger,  H61m 
Stolbei^,  and  other  poets  of  the  time.  At 
this  penod  she  began  to  learn  Greek,  and, 
four  weeks  after  entering  on  the  study, 
was  able  to  commence  the  reading  of 
Homer.  A  little  jpoem,  written  by  her, 
was  presented  to  Louisa,  duchess  of  Wei- 
mar, and  found  its  way  to  Schiller,  who 
invited  the  fair  author  to  his  house  at 
Jena.  G6the  then  passed  much  of  his 
time  at  Jena,  and  the  young  poetess,  in 
their  society,  heard  the  most  mstnictive 
observations  on  poetry  and  literature.  She 
was  afterwards  appointed  lady  of  the  court 
of  Saxe-Weimar.    Here  she  became  ac- 

rdnted  with  her  fUture  husband,  whom 
afterwards  followed  to  Sweden.  Her 
health  suffered  there,  and  she  returned  to 
her  own  countiy.  In  1813,  she  published 
the  first  Tatchxnbwh  dor  Sagen  und  Le- 
fpmden.  She  has  translated  several  works 
from  the  Swedish,  among  others,  the  FH' 
Udoft-Sagt  of  Es.  Tegner,  in  1826. 

Hei«vin  ;  the  name  of  a  rare  mineral, 
bestowed  by  Werner,  in  allusion  to  its 
sun-yellow  color,  found  in  a  mine  near 
Schwartzenburg,  in  Saxony,  disseminated 
through  an  aggregate  of  chlorite,  blende 
and  mior,  in  minute  tetrahedral  crratals, 
with  theu-  solid  angles  truncated.  These 
crystals  cleave  parallel  to  the  feces  of  the 
regular  octahedron.  Its  hardness  is  about 
the  same  with  quartz ;  its  specific  gravity, 
20* 


3.100.  It  consists,  according  to  Gmelin,  of 
silex,  33i258 ;  glucine  and  a  little  alumine, 
12.029 ;  protoxide  of  manffanese,  31.817 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  5.564 ;  sulphuret  of  man- 
ganese, 14.000;  and  volatile  matter,  1.555. 

Helvoetsluts  ;  a  seaport  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland  and  kingdom  or  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Voom;  12  miles  W.  Dort;  15 
S.  W.  Rotterdam ;  Ion.  4*^8'  E. ;  lat  51^ 
50^  N. ;  population,  1208.  It  has  a  good 
haiiwr,  about  12  miles  fit>m  the  open  sea. 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  capable  of 
holding  the  whole  fleet  of  the  countiy. 
The  town  is  small,  but  well  defended 
vnth  strong  fortifications.  This  is  the 
general  port  for  packets  from  England, 
chiefly  nom  the  port  of  Harwich.  Here 
is  a  naval  school.  The  ship  channel, 
trom  Rotterdam  to  Helvoetsluys,  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1830.  William  III 
sailed  from  this  port  for  England,  Nov. 
11, 1688,  vnth  14,1)00  men. 

Hemerodrom I ;  a  kind  of  courien 
amon^  the  Greeks,  fkmous  for  their  ex- 
traordmaiy  swiftness,  and  used,  on  that 
account,  by  the  state,  as  messengers. 
They  were  employed,  not  only  in  tunes 
of  peace,  for  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
but  also  in  war,  as  spies  and  bearers  of 
orders.  Of  their  great  swiftness,  the  an- 
cients report  several  instances. 

Hemlock.  It  is  still  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute, whether  the  hemlock,  so  celebrated 
among  the  ancients,  and  used  at  Athens 
for  the  execution  of  those  condemned  to 
death,  was  the  plant  at  present  denomi- 
nated by  botanists  comtcm  maadatumy  or 
the  dcuta  vinsa.  These  are  both  umbel- 
liferous plants,  resembling  each  other 
somewhat  m  appearance,  but  differing 
essentially  in  the  aecrree  of  their  virulence, 
the  cicitia  being  by  fer  the  most  powerful. 
Another  opinion  is,  that  the  deadhr  potion 
vras  a  compound  of  the  juice  of  several 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  amvum  macu- 
latum  is  now  naturalized  in  the  U.  States, 
and  is  an  upland  plant,  common  in  waste 
places.  The  confbsion  of  names  in  our 
materia  medica,  has  rendered  this  plant 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  ctaUa 
macidak^  a  truly  native  plant,  growins  in 
wet  places,  and  possessing  a  much  less 
nauseous  odor  than  the  preceding,  but 
vastly  more  datigerous  in  its  properties, 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  many  deathi  in 
the  U.  States,  fix>m  its  being  eaten  through 
mistake. 

Hebilock  Sprcce.    (See  Spmce,) 

Hemmliito,  or  HEMXLiifx,  Hans;  an 
eminent  painter,  who  lived  about  the 
middle   of  the   15th   century.     He   is 
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comjnonly  thought  to  liave  been  bom  in 
Flanders,  and  to  have  been  carried,  as  a 
poor  sick  soldier,  into  St  John's  hospital, 
at  Bruges,  where,  on  his  recovery,  his  ex- 
traordinaiy  genius  for  painting  disclosed 
itsel£  According  to  later  researches,  he 
was  probably  bom  at  Constance,  and  went 
to  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  study  the 
art  of  pointing  in  the  school  of  f^ck.  De 
Bast,  or  Ghent,  asserts,  m  his  Muaager  des 
Sciences  et  Arts  (1825,  No.  4—7),  that  the 
name  of  this  artist  was  Hans  Mending. 
Of  his  works,  which  have  remained  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  above-mentioned  hospital 
possesses  the  best;  amonj^  them,  a  reli- 
quaiy  of  St  Ursula,  of  which  Van  Kever- 
berg  published  a  descrij)tion  (1818),  under 
the  title  Uravkiy  Pnncesse  Britanmque 
d'gpr^s  la  Ligende  tt  le$  Peintures 
(THetnnding^  containing  also  infonnation 
on  die  other  worics  of  this  artist 

Hemorrhage  (Greek  aiua,  blood,  and 
hy^i^h  to  burst) ;  a  flux  of  blood  from  the 
vessels  wliich  contain  it,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
any  other  cause.  Hemonhages  produc- 
ed by  mechanical  causes,  belong  to  sur- 
geiy ;  those  produced  by  internal  causes, 
to  medicine.  The  cutaneous  system  is 
rarely,  and  the  cellular  and  serous  systems 
are  never,  the  seats  of  hemorrhages;  that 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  the  most  sub- 
ject to  them.  The  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  not  less  various  than  its  causes 
and  its  seats,  and  the  treatment  must  of 
course  be  adapted  to  all  these  different 
circmnstances.  A  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  is  called  hemoptysis ;  from  the  uri- 
nary oigans,  hematuria ;  from  tlie  stom- 
ach, hematemesis ;  from  the  nose,  epistaxis. 

Hemorrhoids  (Greek  al/ta,  and  ^m,  to 
flow^;  literally,  a  flow  or  flux  of  blood. 
Until  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  this  word 
was  used,  conformably  to  its  etymology,  as 
synonymous  with  hemorrhage.  It  'was 
aftemrards  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
indicate  the  flux  of  blood  at  tlie  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  and  in  some  other  cases 
which  were  considered  analogous  to  it ; 
thus  we  hear  it  applied  to  tlie  flow  of 
blood  fiom  the  nostrils,*  the  mouth,  tlie 
bladder  and  the  matrix.  It  is  at  present 
used  to  signify  a  particular  affection  of 
the  rectum,  althouffh  the  disease  is  not  al- 
ways attended  wim  a  flux ;  in  this  sense 
it  is  also  called  jpUes,  Certam  general 
causes  may  produce  a  predisposition  to 
tliis  disease ;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  hereditary  disposition  ; 
m  ^neral,  it  manifests  itself  between  the 
period  of  puberty  and  old  age,  although 
mfants  and  aged  people  are  not  entirely 


exempt  from  its  attacks.  Tlie  bilious  tem- 
perament Heems  to  be  more  exposed  to  it 
than  any  other.  Men  are  ofleuer  affected 
with  it  than  women,  in  whom  it  is  some- 
times produced  by  local  causes.  It  often 
sliows  itself  in  subjects  who  pass  sud- 
denly from  an  active  to  a  sedentary  hfe,  or 
from,  leanness  to  corpulency.  Any  cir- 
cumstance which  proauces  a  tendency  or 
stagnation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  is  to  be  reckoned  anions 
the  local  causes.  The  accumulation  of 
fecal  matter  in  the  intestines,  efforts  to  ex- 
pel urine,  the  pressure  produced  by  po- 
lypi, the  obstmction  of  any  of  the  viscera, 
e^^cially  of  the  liver,  womis,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  hot  bathing,  of  drastic  purges, 
and  particularly  of  aloes,  long  continu- 
ance m  a  sitting  posture,  riding  on  horse- 
back, pregnancy,  the  accumulfdon  of  wa- 
ter by  ascites, — such  are  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  hemorrhoids.  They  are 
distinguished  into  several  sorts,  as  exter- 
nal, when  apparent  at  the  unus  ;  intemal, 
when  concealed  within  the  orifice,  bUnd 
or  open,  regular  or  irregular,  active  or 
passive,  periodical  or  anomalous,  &c. 
Tliere  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  ;  it  is  usual- 
ly inconsiderable,  but,  in  some  cases,  is  so 
great  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  subject 
The  quality,  color,  &C.,  of  the  blood,  also 
differ  in  different  cases.  The  number, 
seat  and  form  of  the  hemoirhoidal  tu- 
mors likewise  present  a  great  variety  of 
appearances.  When  the  disease  is  pure- 
ly local,  wo  may  attempt  its  cure  ;  but  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  other  affection,  or  with 
tlie  constimtion  of  the  subject  In  these 
cases,  if  die  tumors  are  not  troublesome 
on  account  of  their  size,  or  if  the  quanti- 
ty of  blood  discharged  is  not  very  consid- 
erable, the  cure  may  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences.  Tlie  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  dien,  to  recur  to  hyjrietic  rather 
than  medicmal  influences.  The  subject 
should  avoid  violent  exercises  ;  but  mod- 
erate exercise  will  be  found  beneficial ; 
the  food  should  not  be  too  stimulatinff  or 
nutritious.  Travelling,  or  an  active  life, 
should  succeed  to  sedentary  habits.  The 
constipation,  with  which  the  subjects  of 
this  disease  are  liable  to  be  affected,  should 
4)0  remedied  by  laxatives  or  gentie  porga- 
\ives.  If  bathing  is  used,  it  should  be  in 
lukewarm  or  cold  water.  Any  thing 
which  may  be  productive  of  a  load  heat, 
should  be  avoided;  as  warm  seats,  sofl 
beds,  too  much  sleep.  If  the  pain  is  con- 
siderable, recourse  should  be  had  to  seda- 
tives, gentie  bleeding,  leeches.    If  the  dis- 
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ease  appears  under  a  more  severe  form, 
more  violent  remedies  will  become  neces- 
sary. If  the  sanguineous  fluxion  becomes 
excessive,  particular  care  must  be  paid  to 
reffulate  it  If  the  tumors  acquire  a  con- 
sidersble  volume,  surgical  operatioiis  may 
become  necessary.  If  any  bad  conse- 
quences result  from  the  suppression  of 
the  hemorrhoids,  care  must  be  taken  to 
give  the  blood  the  salutary  direction 
which  it  had  previously  ;  this  may  be  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  laxative  baths,  emol- 
lient fomentations,  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  anus. 

Hebip  (caimabis  saHva) ;  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  with  the  hop 
and  netde,  extensivelv  cultivated,  and  im- 
portant on  account  of  the  various  uses  of 
Its  seed  and  the  fibres  of  its  bark.  Poul- 
try and  small  birds  are  very  ibnd  of  the 
former,  and  it  furnishes  an  expressed  oil, 
very  good  fi>r  burning,  and  also  employed 
by  painters ;  the  latter  is  made  into  cord- 
age, ropes,  cables  and  cloth  of  every  qual- 
ity, from  that  used  for  the  sails  of  vessels 
to  the  fineness  of  linen.  The  stem  is 
herbaceous,  upright,  simple,  slightly  pi- 
lose, attaining  the  height  of  four  to  six 
feet;  the  leaves  opposite  on  foot-stalks, 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  and  coaraelv 
serrate  leaflets ;  the  male  flowers,  which 
are  on  separate  stems,  are  green,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hop,  and  conast  of  a 
five-leafed  perianth  and  five  stamens ;  the 
female  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fruit  18  n  little,  hard,  bivalve  cimsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  The  plant  is  an* 
nual,  and  possesses  a  strong  odor,  with 
intoxicating  and  nalcotic  properties,  on 
which  account  it  is  usual,  in  India  aiid 
other  Eastern  countries,  to  mix  the  leaves 
with  tobacco  for  smoking.  It  is  a  native 
of  India  and  Persia,  and  was  transported 
into  Europe,  where  it  is  now  cultivated 
succeasfiilly,  even  in  the  northern  parts. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  hemp  has  become 
naturalized  in  many  places,  and  is  com- 
mon in  waste  places,  along  road  sides, 
&c  Though  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  U.  States,  it  sdll  forms  a  large  ardcle 
of  import  firom  Europe,  and  particularly 
fit)m  tUiSBsa.  The  seeds  do  not  preserve 
their  vegetative  properties  beyond  one 
season,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  contain.  Their  goodness  may  also 
be  determined  by  the  taste.  If  an  acrid  . 
or  rancid  flavor  be  present,  the  seeds  have 
k)6t  the  power  of  germination  ;  all  that 
have  a  white  or  pale  greenish  color 
should  likewise  be  rejected,  A  strong, 
heavily  manured  soil,  is  tlie  most  suitable 
for  its  cidtivation ;  on  which  account  it 


succeeds  so  well  on  newly  cleared  lands; 
It  should  be  sown  more  or  less  densely, 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ;  if  very  thick,  the  fibres  are  finer, 
have  a  better  lustre,  are  more  easily 
bleached,  and  of  course  more  suitable  for 
tlie  finer  kinds  of  cloth ;  if  scattered  spar- 
mglv,  the  plants  attain  a  greater  elevation, 
produce  a  stronger,  coaiser  and  longer 
fibre,  better  adapted  for  cordage.  Car^ 
should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  too 
deeply  with  earth,  and  when  a  few  inches 
high,  it  should  be  thinned  and  cleared  of 
weeds;  once  is  sufficient,  for  the  hemp 
soon  acquires  such  an  ascendencv  as  to 
entirely  prevent  the  growth  of*^  other 
plants.  The  harvest  is  at  two  distinct 
periods.  Soon  after  flowering,  the  male 
plants  should  be  pulled  up  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  of  the  females,  which 
are  to  remain  some  weeks  longer,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  seed  to  perfection.  With 
unscientific  people,  however,  these  terms 
are  tranroosed,  the  males  are  called  /e- 
maUsj  ana  vice  versa.  The  males  should 
be  tied  immediately  in  bundles,  the  roots 
cut  ofl"  while  fresh,  the  upper  leaves  also 
beaten  off;  and  it  is  the  most  eligible  prac- 
tice to  immerse  them  in  water  without  de- 
lay, for  rotting.  The  females,  which  are 
tlu«e  times  more  numerous  than  the 
males,  should  be  pulled  veir  carefully, 
without  shaking  or  inclining  the  summits, 
and  the  flail  should  not  be  used,  as  it 
bruises  the  seed.  The  seed,  when  sepa- 
rated, should  be  spread  out,  turned  at  in- 
tervals, and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air, 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  fermen- 
tation. The  process  of  rotting  consists 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  substance 
which  envelopes  and  unites  the  fibres, 
and  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in 
stagnant  pools  than  in  running  water  or 
extensive  lakes — in  wann  weather  than  in 
the  reverse.  The  time  requisite  varies 
fi^m  5  to  15  days,  even  in  stagnant 
water.  The  water  in  which  hemp  has 
been  rotted,  acquires  an  excessivelv  disa- 
greeable odor  and  taste,  proving  ratal  to 
fishes,  and  should  be  at  a  distance  from 
any  inhabited  place,  lest  it  engender  pesti- 
lential diseases;  neither  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  corrupt  those  sources  which  are 
used  for  drink  by  man  or  beast.  When 
water  is  not  at  hand,  hemp  may  be  rotted 
in  the  open  air,  by  spreading  it  at  night 
upon  the  green-sward,  and  heaping  it  to^ 
gether  in  the  morning  before  the  sun's 
rays  have  much  power.  In  wet  weather, 
it  may  be  left  on  the  ground  during  the 
whole  day,  and,  should  the  ni(^hts  be  very 
dry,  it  is  better  to  water  it.  This  process  is 
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called  dew-roUin^,  abd  is  vety  tedious^  rc- 
Quiring  three,  dix  or  even  eieht  weeks. 
Another  method,  a^ain,  is  by  placing  it  in 
a  pit,  and  covering  it  with  about  a  foot  of 
earth,  afler  having  watered  it  abundantly  a 
single  time ;  but  even  this  method  reauires 
donble  ^e  time  of  water.  After  being 
rott^  and  rapidly  dried,  the  hemp  is  ready 
for  combing,  beating,  &c. ;  but  tnese  sub- 
sequent manipulations  are  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  very  unhealthy,  probably  on 
account  of  the  fine,  penetratmg  dust  which 
is  created ;  wherefore,  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  employment  of  some  of  the  va- 
rious machines  which  have  been  invented 
is  supported  on  theplea  of  humaniw. 

Hemsterhuis,  Tiberius,  a  Dutch  phi- 
lolosist,  celebrated  for  his  learning,  par- 
ticujariy  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages, and  for  the  new  philological 
school  which  he  founded,  was  bom  at 
Groningen,  in  1685,  died  in  1756,  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  of  history.  His  father  was 
a  learned  and  respectable  physician  in 
Groningen,  fix)m  whom  he  received  his 
first  instruction ;  and,  as  early  as  his  14th 
year,  he  entered  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  studied  paiticulariy 
mathematics.  Some  years  afterwards,  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrange  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  univermty.  He  was  not  20 
years  old  when  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
AmsterdanL  Here  he  entered  into  the  phi- 
lological career.  He  now  undertook  an 
edition  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicographer, 
and  was  thus  led  into  a  correspondence 
vrith  the  great  Bentley,  whose  overpower- 
mg,  though  fiiendfy  criticism,  for  a  short 
time,  discouivged  the  young  man.  But 
he  soon  appli^  himself  more  zealously 
to  the  study  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  in 
chronological  order,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  may  jusdybe  said  to  have 
been  the  most  profound  Hellenist  of  the 
age.  He  was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
words,  a  grammarian  and  critic  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  united  to  this  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  in  any  manner  with  his  studies. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  foundation 
of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  on  the 
basis  of  analogy,  for  which  Joseph  Scaliger 
and  Salmasius  had  prepared  the  way.  By 
this  analogical  method,  new  light  was 
shed  on  the  origin  and  signification  of 
words;  the  relation  of  single  words  to 
nmilar  ones  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as 
their  relation  to  the  Latin  language,  which 
he  frequently  traced  back  to  the  iColian 


dialect.  Hemsterhuis  was  not  leas  famil^ 
iar  with  Latin,  although  his  style  in  that 
language  wants  the  ea^  graee  which  we 
find  in  Ruhnken.  This  philologist  and 
Valkenaer  were  his  most  distinguislied 
pupils.  His  principal  woriu  are  the 
above-mentioned  edition  of  the  Onomag- 
iicon  of  Julius  PoUux,  Select  Dialogues 
of  Lucian,  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristopha- 
nes. Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
excellent  annotations  and  emendations  to 
difiTerent  authors,  and  several  academical 
discourses.  He  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness and  modes^  of  character,  and  was 
entunely  exempt  from  the  severe  and  doff- 
maticad  tone  of  many  of  the  Dutch  phi- 
lologists. His  grateml  pupil  and  ftiend, 
Ruhnken,  in  the  classical  memoir  which 
he  has  consecrated  to  his  memory,  gives 
some  fine  tnits  of  his  character.  Jac. 
Geel  has  pubhshed  from  die  manuscripts 
of  Hemsterhuis,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  tibrary  at  Leyden,  AneccMa  Htmttar- 
husiand  (Leyden  and  Leipaic,  1825). 

Hemsterhuis,  Francis ;  son  of  me  pre- 
ceding. To  the  classical  leaminff  which 
he  inherited  fix)m  his  fiither,  he  added  the 
study  of  philosophy,  in  particular  that  of 
Socrates,  which  speaks  m  all  his  produc- 
tions. Hence  his  predilection  for  th6  ani- 
mated form  of  the  dialogue,  in  preference 
to  a  systematic  method.  The  sensual  svs- 
tem  of  Locke  was  the  foundation  of  his 
philosophy,  but  wa^extended  by  hhn  with 
great  acuteness,  interwoven  with  observa- 
tions of  his  own,  and  exhibited  in*a  man- 
ner fiill  of  hfe  and  taste.  In  the  society 
of  the  Drincess  Gallitzin,  to  whom  be 
dedicateo  several  of  his  writings,  under 
the  name  of  Diotma,  and  of  the  count  of 
Fiirstenberj^,  he  made  a  journey  through 
Germany,  m  which  he  collected  a  rich 
treasure  of  observations  on  the  fine  arts, 
which  he  communicated  to  his  friend  and 
colleague  Smeth,  in  a  letter  originally 
written  in  Dutch,  and  translated  into 
French.  His  philosophical  views  he  has 
expressed,  in  particular,  in  the  dialosue 
S(^h^  ou  de  htPhHowfhit,  Ano&er 
class  of  his  writings  refers  chiefly  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  arts  and  to  archeology ; 
among  which,  the  Ldtrt  $ur  la  Sculpture 
(1760),  in  which  he  treats  on  the  objects 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  particular  of 
sculpture,  and  on  their  dififerent  periods. 
The  dialoffue  ArittSt  oudela  DimniU  (2d 
edit.,  1779)  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Let- 
trt  de  Dioclh  h  Diotime  sur  VMiHsme 
(1785),  which  was  first  made  known  and 
answered  by  his  fiiend  F.  J.  Jacobi  (Es- 
say on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza).    His 
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otiier  writings  are  a  dialogue  Alexis^  ou  de 
VAge  (TOr  (Oii  the  CSoiden  A^),  and  the 
nu&8terly  Ducrmiian  pkUosophitme  du  Car 
racUre  du  feu  M.  Fr.  Ibgd  (1773).  All 
these  writings  were  collected  and  publish- 
ed by  Janaen,  first  in  1792,  and  in  a  2d 
edition  in  1809  (Paris,  in  2  vols.).  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  we  know  noth- 
ing more  particular,  tlian  that  he  was 
bom  in  1720,  that  he  resided  first  at  Lev- 
den,  then  at  the  Hague,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  that  he  occupied,  for  some  time, 
the  poet  of  first  clerk  in  the  office  of  tlie 
secretary  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  drawing 
academy  at  Amsterdam.  He  died  at  the 
Hague,  in  1790. 

Hemus.    (See  Balkan.) 

He^vactlt,  Charies  John  Francis ;  pres- 
ident of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  an  emi- 
nent French  historian,  and  writer  on  po- 
lite literature.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lar- 
mer-general,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1^5.  He  first  adopted  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  entered  amonf  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory ;  but  he  quitted  that  socie- 
ty for  the  long  robe,  and  obtained  the 
posts  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  in- 
quests, and  superintendent  of  tlie  finances 
of  the  queen's  household.  He  produced 
a  poem,  which,  in  1707,  obtainea  a  prize 
from  the  French  academv.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  Cornelia  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  where,  howevec,  it  was  not  well  re- 
ceived. In  1723,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Freach  academy ;  and  he  also  became 
a  member  of  tlie  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles-lettres,  and  of  other  literary  as- 
sociations. He  was  intimately  connected 
with  madame  du  Deffnnd,  and  fit>m  his 
rank)  as  well  as  his  talents,  he  held  a  dis- 
tinguished station  among  the  Parinan  lit- 
erati His  Abrigi  Chronologique  dt  VIEs- 
Unrt  de  Fraanct^  exhibiting  a  tabular  view 
of  French  history,  has  been  translated 
into  several  languaoes,  and  been  repeated- 
ly imitated ;  last  edition  (Paris,  1821),  con- 
tinued by  Walckenaer.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  comedies,  poems,  academical 
discouises,  &c.  He  died  in  1770.  In  the 
Mowing  year  was  published,  posthu- 
mously, his  Histoire  Critique  de  rEta- 
hUisemerd  dea  Franfais  dims  Us  Gaules 
(2  vols.,  8vo.);  and  in  1806  appeared 
Les  (Ewvres  in^dUes  du  Priaident  HhunUt 
(8vo.), 

HENBAfTE  {hvoscuamue  nii^er) ;  a  her- 
baceous annual  plant,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet,  with  sinuate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  veined  with 
purple,  and  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  su- 
perior leaves.    The  wliole  plant  is  hauy, 


and,  like  otliers  of  the  same  natural  fami- 
ly {soldneiB)^  possesses  a  heavy,  disagreea- 
ble odor,  ana  dangerous  narcotic  proper- 
ties. Coses  of  poisoning,  from  eatmg  tliis 
plant  through  mistake,  lutve  been  frequent 
in, Europe.  This  plant  has  been  imported 
frx^m  the  eastem  continent,  and  has  now 
become  naturalized  in  this  country,  oc- 
curring in  waste  places,  along  road-sides, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  From  ite 
narcotic  qualities^  it  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  Twelve  species  of 
mfoscyamua  are  known,  all  of  diem  natives 
of  the  eastem  continent 

Hendecastllables  ;  a  verse  of  11  syl- 
lables, which,  ainone  the  ancients,  was  used 
perticulariy  bv  Catullus,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  elegant  trifles.    The  measure 

is I  —  v>v/  I  — s^  I  —  vy   I  —  v^ 

Hengist,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  brother 
Horsa,  were  renowned  among  tlie  Saxons 
for  their  bodily  strength  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  fiuniJy,  which  derived  its  origin 
in  a  direct  line  firom  Odin.  In  449,  th9 
Britons  sued  for  aid  fit>m  the  Saxons, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  Saxons  had  lone  been  desirous  of 
invading  this  beautiful  island,  and  there- 
fore gkdly  accepted  the  invitation.  Un- 
der the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
they  landed  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Thames^ 
attacked  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  ancl 
defeated  them  near  Stamford.  The  vic- 
tory, obtained  witli  so  much  fiicility,  con- 
vinced them  that  they  could  easily  subdue 
a  people  who  were  unable  to  resist  so 
feeble  an  enemy.  They  sent  intelligence 
to  Saxony,  of  me  fertifity  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  represented  as  both  easj 
and  certain,  the  subjection  of  a  people 
who  had  so  lonff  forgotten  the  use  of  arms, 
and  who  were  divided  among  themselves. 
As  soon  as  they  had  received  reinforce- 
ments  firom  home,  they  sought  occasion 
for  a  (]^uannel,  under  tlie  pretext,  that  their 
subsidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  supplies 
withheld ;  and,  ceasing  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  they  united  with  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  attacked  the  Britons.  The  lat- 
ter had  taken  up  aims,  deposed  their  kin^, 
Vortigem,  who  had  become  odious  by  hi» 
vices  and  by  the  minous  consequences  of 
his  policy,  and  placed  his  son  Vortimer 
upon  the'  tiirone.  The  war  was  carried 
on  witli  the  greatest  fury.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  laying  waste  all  before  them,  and 
iH^ctising  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
The  Britons  were  forced  to  flee  or  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  victors.  Some  fled  ta 
Armorica  (Haute-Brttagn€)^to  which  they 
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gBv«  their  name.  Hengist,  who  had  lost 
his  brother  in  the  battle  near  Edesford 
(now  Aii^ord],  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  which  embraces  the  present  counties 
of  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of 
Surrey.  He  established  his  residence  in 
Canteibury,  and  died  about  the  year  488, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  A 
brother  and  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  call- 
ed over  to  England,  settled  in  Northum- 
berland. Their  example  was  followed  by 
other  chiefs,  n^o  founded  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

Henke,  Henry  Philip  Conrad,  vice- 
president  of  the  consistory  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  fiiBt  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
st&dt,  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Brunswick, 
was  bom  in  1752,  at  Hehlen.  His  fiither's 
death  left  him,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  in 
indigence,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  some  wealthy  patrons.  He 
applied  himself  particularly  to  philology. 
His  fevorite  author  was  Qtuntilian,  with  a 
translation  of  whom  he  began  his  litera- 
ly  career.  Henke  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Latin  Journal,  ihen  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Schirac,  professor  in 
Helmstftdt,  and  received  his  degrees  in  the 
philosophical  ftculty.  In  1778,  he  receiv- 
ed the  place  of  a  professor  extraordinaiy 
of  theology  at  Helmst&dt.  His  literaiy 
reputation  was  founded  on  his  Ecclesi* 
astical  History,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1788,  and  which  passed 
throuffh  several  new  editions  before  it  was 
completed  by  Vater,  8  vols.  (Konigsberg, 
1820.)  This  book  contains  a  treasure  of 
historical  learning.  Henke  was  an  enemy 
of  that  dogmatical  theology",  which  im- 
poses constraints  on  opinion,  and  discour- 
ages free  investigation.  He  was  a  Protest- 
ant, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His 
wotk  on  dop;matics  is  written  in  classical 
Latin,  and  is  another  proof  of  his  learn- 
ing in  the  faistoiy  of  theology.  He  went, 
in  1807,  as  deputy  for  Brunswick  to  Paris, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Westphaba. 
He  died  May  2, 1809. 

Henlet,  John ;  an  English  clergynum, 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  but  prin- 
cipally distinguished  for  the  irregulanty  of 
his  conduct,  and  commonly  known,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  centuir,  by 
the  title  of  Orator  HenUy.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  After  having  conducted  a  free 
school,  and  held  a  curacy,  he  grew  tired 
of  Ills  secluded  situation,  and  went  to 
London  in  search  of  an  ampler  field  for 
his  abilities.  He  was  firet  ensaged  as  a 
preacher  at  an  Episcopal  chapel.  Di^^3atis- 
fied  with  his  prospects  of  church  prefer- 


ment, he  resigned  his  appointments,  and 
commenced  public  orator.  Having  open- 
ed a  chapel  in  the  neiffhboriiood  of  New- 
port marlcet,  he  gave  lectures  on  theolog- 
ical topics  on  Sundays,  and  other  subjects 
on  Wednesdays,  every  week.  Novelty 
procured  him  a  multitude  of  hearen  ;  but 
he  was  too  imprudent  to  gain  any  perma- 
nent advanta^  from  his  project  After 
having  served  as  a  butt  for  the  satirical 
wits,  poets  and  painten  of  his  time,  he  re- 
moved his  oratory  to  Clare  maricet,  and 
sunk  into  comparative  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt, previously  to  his  death  in  1756. 

Henlopen  ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Del- 
aware, at  tlie  entrance  of  Delaware  bay. 
It  is  16  miles  south-west  of  cape  May. 
Latitude  of  the  light^house  on  the  cape, 
38°  47'  N.;  Ion.  75°  lO'  W.  The  light- 
house is  of  an  octaffon  fonn,  handsomely 
built  of  stone,  115  feet  high,  and  its  foun- 
dation is  neariy  as  much  above  the  level 
of  tlie  sea. 

HEZfifA  Plant  (Law»oma  alba),  the 
cypntt  of  the  ancients,  is  a  shrub  bearing 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  numerous  smaU 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  possess  an  agreeable  odor. 
Externally  it  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  European  privet,  but  belongs 
to  the  natural  ftmiiy  lythraru<B.  It  grows 
in  moist  situations  throughout  the  north  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia  and  the  E^ast  Indies, 
and  has  acquired  celebrity  from  being  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  dye 
the  nails  of  their  fingers,  and  the  manes, 
hoofi,  &c^  of  theur  horses.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  dried,  powdered,*  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water,  wluch, 
when  appUed  to  the  above-mentioned 
parts,  leaves  a  yellow  color,  reauiring,  how- 
ever, to  be  renewed  every  tnree  or  four 
weeks.  The  Egyptian  mummies  have 
theur  nails  stauied  i^llow,  probably  bv  the 
use  of  the  henna.  This  cireumstance,  how- 
ever, is  by  some  referred  to  the  various 
drugs  used  in  the  process  of  embahninff.  It 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Egypt,  and  the 
powdered  leaves  form  a  lai^  article  of 
export  to  Pereia  and  the  Turicish  posses- 
sions. The  coloring  matter  of  this  plant 
is  veiy  abundant,  and  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  for  dyeitig  woollens,  not  only 
yellow,  but  brown  of  various  shades,  pro- 
vided that  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron  be 
employed. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  a  French  recollet  fri- 
ar, a  missionary  and  a  traveller  in  North 
America,  was  bom  in  Flanden  about 
1640.  He  entered  a  convent,  and,  being 
sent  by  his  superioi^  to  Calais  and  Dun- 
kirk, the  stories  he  heard  from  the  sailora 
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inspired  bim  with  a  deaire  to  visit  distaat 
countries.  At  length  he  embarked  for 
Canada,  and  arrive  at  Quebec  in  1675. 
Between  that  period  and  1682,  he  explored 
the  regions  afterwards  called  Louisiana, 
and,  returning  to  Europe,  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  researches,  entitled  Ducrip- 
timi  dt  la  Louistane  nouiveUemeni  dicouverU 
au  sud-ouest  dt  la  JVouveUeDrancey  avec  la 
Carit  da  PauSj  Us  Maura  ti  la  Manitrt 
dt  Vwrt  des  Smwages  (Paris,  1683, 12mo.). 
He  afterwards  produced  other  woriis,  con- 
taining fuller  descriptions  of  the  result  of 
bis  obeervations. 

Henrietta,  Anna,  of  England,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  kmg  Charles  I, 
was  bom  at  fSceter,  England,  June  16, 
1644,  amidst  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the 
civil  war.    She  was  hardly  three  weeks 
old,  when  her  mother  fled  with  her  to 
France,  and,  aAer  the  death  of  Charles, 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  ChaiUot,  and 
there  devoted  herself  to  the  educatiiw  of 
her  daughter.    Henrietta  united  with  great 
sweetneas  of  character  the  charms  of  a 
beautiful  person.    Her  nuptials  with  the 
brother  of^  Louis  XIY,  Phitip  of  France, 
duke  of  Orleans,  were  celebrated  in  March, 
1661 ;  and  Louis  XIY,  to  whom  her  hand 
bad  been  offered,  now  seemed  to  regret 
that  he  had  reftised  the  lovely  H^uietUi. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  admiration  for  her, 
and  the  princess  is  said  not  to  have  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  homage  of  the 
kin^.    This  circumstance,  and  the  indis- 
eretnm  with  which  she  permitted  the  at- 
tentions of  some  of  the  courtiers,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
rendered  their  marriage  unhappy.    Hen- 
rietta  would   have  suffered  more  from 
the  severe  and  gloomy  character  of  her 
husband,  had  she  not  found  protection  in 
the  king,  who  afierwands  employed  her 
mediation  in  political  afiairs.    Louis  XIY 
was  desirous  of  detaching   her  brother, 
Charles  II,  from  the  triple  alliance  with 
Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  plan  of  obtaining  possession  of  a 
pan  of  Holland.    As  the  conmion  method 
of  diplomatic  transactions  was  npt  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose,  Louis  resolved  to 
make  his   sister-in-law   his  confidant  in 
this  affiur,  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
embraced  his  proposals  wi&  thesreater 
readiness,  as  they  flattered  her  pri<&,  and 
opened  a  wide  field  for  her  spuit  of  in- 
trigue.   She  went,  therefore,  in  1670,  vntli 
the  court,  to  Flanders,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  visiting  her  brother,  passed  over 
to  Dover,  where  Charles  was  awaiting  her 
arrival.    Mademoiselle  de  K^roual,  a  na- 
tive of  firittany  (afterwards  mistress  of 


Charles  II,  under  the  title  of  duchess  of 
Portsmouth),  accompanied  her.   The  per- 
suasions of  the  sister,  aided  by  the  charms 
of  her  companion,  succeeded  in  gaining 
Charles  II,  m  the  short  i^ce  of  ten  days^ 
entirely  to  the  interest  of  Louis.    Soon 
after  madame  d'Orleans^  return  to  France, 
while  all  were  eager  to  offor  their  con- 
sratulations  on  her  success,  she  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  violent  pains,  which 
terminated  her  life  at  Sl  Cloud,  June  29j 
1670.    A  suspicion  of  poison  was  immor 
diately  excited,  and,  although,  on  an  ezaj»f 
ination  of  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  ambassador,  the  physicians  as- 
serted the  contruy,  there  is  little  doubt, 
tliat  she  fell,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  a 
sacrifice  to  a  base  revenge.    It  may  be 
gathered  fix)m  the  facts  collected  by  the 
second  wife  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
princess  of  Bavaria,  and  fix>m  other  ac- 
counts, that  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  (the 
intimate  friend  of  her  husband)  was  con- 
sidered the  contriver  of  this  detestable 
crime.    He  was  then  livinc  in  exile  in 
Rome,  was  desirous  of  retummg  to  France, 
and  knew  ber  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  return.    The  circumstance  that  Louis 
XIY  permitted  the  chevalier,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  the  duchess,  to  appear 
a{[ain   at  court,  and  raised  bun   to  the 
dignity  of  a  macshal  of  France,  by  no 
means  weakens  this  suspicifm,  since  the 
king   then  stood  in  need  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chevalier  over  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans.    The  sweetness  of  her  manners 
made  this  unforttmate  princess  an  object 
of  general  regret,  and  her  grace  and  beau- 
ty often  caused  her  to  be  compered  with 
her  still  more  unfortunate  ancestor,  Mary 
Stuart.    It  is  related  that  the  oral  confes- 
sion naade  to  Louis  XIY  by  the  maUrt 
d^hCtd  of  the  duchess,  enturely  convinced 
the  king  of  the  guilt  of  the  chevaUer  de 
Lorraine,  but  that  motives  of  policy,  both 
in  regEurdtohis  brother  and  to  England,  in- 
duced him  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  whole 
tronsaction,  and  to  leave  even  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  it  unpunished*     Bossuet 
pronounced  her  funenl  oration. 

Henry  I  {tkt  FmoUr ;  a  surname  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  recent  wri- 
ters, he  received  fh>m  the  circumstance 
that  the  messengers  of  the  German 
princes,  sent  to  announce  his  election, 
found  him  enoaged  in  fowluig)  was  bom 
in  the  year  876,  and  vi^as  the  son  of  Otho 
the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
refused  the  regal  dignity  ofiered  him  in 
912.  Henrv,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
became  duke  of  Staumy  and  Thuringia. 
He  was  elected  sovereign  of  Germany  m 
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919,  at  Fritzlar.  He  had  to  conteDd  with 
anarchy  withiii  and  enemies  abroad,  but 
his  pradence  and  activity  overcame  these 
difficiiitiea.  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
4Kparated  from  Germany  by  the  Western 
Franks,  Henry  reunited  to  the  German 
empire  in  9^23,  and  erected  it  into  a  duchy. 
During  the  disturbances  in  Germany,  the 
Hungarians  had  often  made  inroads  with- 
out meeting  much  resistance,  and  com- 
pelled the  nayment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  A 
general  of  the  Hungarians  having  been 
made  prisoner,  Henry  released  him  with- 
out ransom,  and,  in  S^4,  made  a  truce  of 
nine  years  with  these  barbarians  without 
payinff  tribute.  During  this  time,  he  im- 
proved the  art  of  war  among  the  Ger- 
mans, exercised  the  troops,  and  gave  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  cavaliy,  whose  heavy 
•finor  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  ei- 
fectingany  thing  against  the  Himgarian 
light-horse.  One  of  the  most  usefUI 
measures  wliich  Heniy  adopted  fi>r  the 
defence  of  Northern  Germany  was,  the 
surrounding  the  cities,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  notliinff  but  a  collection  of  log 
and  mud  huts,  vrim  walls  and  ditches.  The 
ninth  part  of  the  nobility  and  freemen 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  these  cities, 
and  those  who  remained  vrithout  the 
city  had  habitations  provided  for  them  in 
cas?  of  a  hostile  mvasion  ;  provisions 
were  also  brought  in  from  the  country  for 
their  support  All  public  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  afiairs,  he  provided, 
should  be  held  in  these  cities.  These 
measures  gradually  formed  a  third  estate,  to 
which  Germany  and  other  countries  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  progressive  civ- 
ilization, since  in  the  cities  originated  the 
mechanical  trades,  manu&ctures  and  com- 
merce. While  Henry  thus  provided  for 
the  internal  regulation  of  Germany,  he 
attended  no  less  to  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  inva- 
flions  of  the  Normans  or  Danes,  he  carried 
the  war  into  their  own  coimtiy,  and  thus 
«xtended  the  limits  of  Gennany  over  die 
Eyderas  far  as  Sleswic,  where  he  fomided 
a  Saxon  colony,  and  placed  a  mararrave,  m 
931.  Diflferent  Sclavonic  and  Wendish 
tribes  in  the  Mark  aqd  in  Meissen,  as  well 
as  the  Bohemians,  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  him ;  and  he  founded  tlie  mar- 
graviates  of  Meissen  in  927,  and  North 
saxony,  afterwards  Brandenburg,  in  931. 
At  the  end  of  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the 
Hungarians,  he  reiiised  the  tribute.  They 
entered  Thuringia  and  Saxony  with  two 
armies,  but  were  completely  routed  by 
Henry  before  Merseburg  (in  ^  and  934). 
They  were  obliged  to  flee  with  the  loss 


of  all  their  booty  and  prisoners.  This 
success  was  the  fruit  of  the  improve- 
ments m  discipline  which  Henry  had  in- 
troduced, and  of  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  among  the  Germans,  who 
now  willingly  supported  him.  Tlie  Hun- 
garians did  not  dare,  for  a  long  time  after, 
tq  repeat  their  incursions  into  Germany. 
Aifter  these  successes,  Heniy  desired  to  go 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  emperor 
at  Rome  ;  but  he  died  in  936,  at  Memle- 
ben,  a  little  more  than  60  years  old,  afier 
a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign  of  16  years, 
and  wem  buried  with  g[reat  pomp  at  Qued- 
lingburff.  He  was  distinguished  fbr  excel- 
lent qualities,  mental  and  bodily.  His  nat- 
urally clear  understanding  supplied  his  de- 
fects of  leaniinff.  He  has  been  reproached 
for  his  love  of  fi^ow,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper.  What  he  had  begun,  his  son  and 
successor,  Otho  I,  doriously  completed. 

Henrt  III,  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II, 
and  descended  from  tlie  SaJian  Franks,  was 
bom  in  1017,  and  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  1089.  He  had  already 
been  chosen  kingin  1027.  Nature  had  given 
him  the  talents,  and  education  the  clmrac- 
ter,  suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  The  church 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  de- 
pendence on  him.  Upon  his  firet  journey 
over  the  Alps,  in  104o^  he  deposed  three 
popes,  put  upon  the  vacant  cnair  a  new 
one,  Clement  ll,  and  established  his  right 
to  interfere  in  die  choice  of  the  Roman 
bishop  so  flrmly,  that  as  long  as  he  lived 
the  papal  chair  was  fiUed  in  submission  to 
his  wilL  The  remainder  of  the  clergy 
were  also  under  Ins  strict  scrutinv.  In 
all  parts  of  his  German,  Italian  and  Bur- 
ffundiau  territories,  no  spiritual  dignitaiy 
dared  to  bestow  any  important  office,  or  to 
appropriate  the  property  of  the  church, 
without  consulting  him.  The  temporal 
lords  he  held  not  merely  in  dependence, 
but  in  actual  subjection.  The  duchies 
and  counties  he  filled  or  left  vacant  at  his 
pleasure,  and  the  whole  empire  was  at 
length  changed  into  a  monarchv  depend- 
ent upon  the  king  alone.  Henry  now 
reigneid  despotically,  but  displayed,  in  eveiy 
thing  which  he  undertook,  a  steady  and 
persevering  spirit  All  classes  were  at 
length  dissatisfied  with  him ;  however,  the 
priests  and  clergy,  on  account  of  his  great 
show  of  piety,  gave  him  their  approba- 
tion, and  tlie  surname  of  the  pious.  Henrr 
died  in  1056,  at  Bothield,  afler  he  had, 
three  years  before,  caused  his  son  to  be 
chosen  his  successor. 

HsNRY  IV,  the  son  of  tlie  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1050,  and  at  the  deadi 
of  kia  father  was  only  ^ve  years   old. 
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At  the  age  of  15,  Heniy  assumed  the 
government  at  the  diet  of  Goelar.  The 
penikjous  counsels  of  Adelbert,  archbish- 
op of  Bremen,  soon  produced  troubles, 
especially  in  Saxony,  where  Henry  com* 
mitted  many  acts  of  violence.  The  Sax- 
ons joined  with  the  infaafaitants  of  Thurin- 
gia,  who  suffered  under  the  same  griev- 
ances, and  drove  Henry  from  S^ony 
(1073),  destroyed  many  of  the  casdes 
which  he  had  buih  to  overawe  the  inhab- 
itants, and  compelled  him  the  same  year 
to  an  accommodation,  in  which  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  remaining  castles  was 
stipulated.  But  some  churches  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  populace,  Hemv 
accused  the  Saxons  to  the  pope  of  sacri- 
lege, and  thus  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
interfere  as  umpire.  The  Saxons  offered 
to  make  eveiy  satisfaction  ;  but  Henry 
suddenly  invaded  their  territory  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  attacked  them,  in 
1075,  at  Langensolza  on  tlie  Uustrut, 
where  they  suflered  a  total  defeat.  Heniy 
took  all  their  princes  ^d  nobles  prisoners, 
sent  them  into  other  countries,  and  tl^ated 
the  people  like  an  angry  victor.  The  Sax- 
ons, in  turn,  now  complained  to  the  pope. 
Gregoiy  VII  (Hildebrand),  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  some  years  be? 
fore,  without  the  consent  of  the  imperial 
court,  cageriy  seized  this  opportimity  to 
extend  his  power,  and,  in  1076,  summoned 
Heniy,  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  appear  before  him  at  Rome,  and 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Saxons. 
Henry  regarded  this  threat  so  little,  that  he 
instigated  the  bishops,  who  were  assem- 
bled by  his  order  at  Worms,  to  renoimce 
their  obedience  to  the  pope.  Grefjory, 
however,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex- 
commtmication  against  him,  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
Henry  soon  found  himself  deserted,  and 
in  danger  of  losing  every  thing.  In  this 
state  of  afiairs,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Italy  and  make  his  submission  to  the  pope. 
He  fi>und  Gregory  at  Canossa,  not  far 
fihom  Reggio,  a  strong  castle  belonguig  to 
Matikla,  countess  of  Tuscany,  whither  he 
had  retired  for  security.  Three  days  suc- 
cessively, Henry  appeared  in  a  penitential 
dress,  in  the  court  of  the  casde,  before  he 
could  olitain  an  audience  of  the  pope.  He 
was  released  from  the  excommunication 
only  under  the  most  severe  conditions,  viz, 
to  be  obedient  to  the  pope  in  all  tilings, 
&c.  The  insolence  with  which  the  poi)e 
used  his  victory  produced  a  reaction ;  tlie 
Italian  princes,  who  had  long  been  dissat- 
isfied widi  Gregory,  and  were  desirous  of 
deposing  him,  gathered  round  Henry^  who 
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was  not  disposed  to  fidfil  the  hard  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him,  and  offered  him 
their  asrisiance.  The  German  princes, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope, 
assembled  at  Forcheim  in  1077,  and  elect- 
ed Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  kuig.  Henry 
hastened  beck  to  Gennanv,  and  overcame 
his  rival,  who  lost  his  life  in  battle,  in 
1060.  Henry's  next  adversaries^  Her- 
mann of  Luxemburg,  and  Egben,  mar- 
grave of  Thuringia,  were  sdU  less  able  to 
oppose  him.  Cnegory  again  excommu- 
nicated lleniy ;  but,  at  the  council  of  Brix- 
en,  in  1060,  he  was  deposed  by  the  German 
and  Italian  bishops  as  a  heredc  and  a  sor- 
cerer. In  1061,  Henry  marched  into 
Italy,  to  take  vengeance  on  Gregoiy,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  camle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Rome,  by  the  pope,  Clement  III,  whom 
he  had  himself  named.  Gregoiy  took 
refuge  among  the  Normans  in  Calabria, 
and  died  at  Salerno  in  1085.  The  dissat- 
is&etion  against  Heniy  in  Germany  had 
not  subsided  ;  his  okiest  son,  Conrad,  re- 
belled against  him,  but  was  overcome, 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1101,  deserted  by 
his  partisaiis.  Henry  caused  his  second 
son,  Heitfy,  to  be  elected  bis  successor 
(1097),  and  crowned.  But  the  latter,  re- 
gardless of  his  oath  not  to  interfere  in  the 
goverament  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  mto  rebel- 
lion. He  made  himself  master  of  his 
father's  person  in  1105,  by  stratagem,  and 
compelled  him  to  abd&eate  the  throne  at 
Ingelheiin.  Henry  IV  ended  his  life  and 
his  sorrows,  in  ne^ect,  at  Liege,  in  1106, 
and,  as  he  died  UMer  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, was  not  buried  till  five  years 
after,  when  the  sentence  was  taken  ofl^ 
and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Spire. 
He  had  received  from  nature  good  talents, 
prudence  and  courage,  but  his  defective 
education  had  rendered  him  in  the  highest 
deeree  stubborn.  He  was  an  able  warrior, 
and  was  victorious  ui  63batdes. 

Hekry  V,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  emperor  of  Gennany,  was  bom 
m  the  year  1(^1.  He  made  himself]  dis- 
gracefully notorious  by  his  conspmicy 
agauist  his  fadier,  and  by  his  cmel  treat- 
ment of  him.  Scarcely  had  Henry  V 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  declared 
himself  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  court,  and  the  unfortunate  ques- 
tion of  investiture  anew  distracted  the 
empire.  A  war  commenced  by  him 
against  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  was 
unfortunate.  In  1 1 1 1,  he  married  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  I,  king  of  England ; 
and  the  rich  dowry  of  this  princess  gave 
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him  the  means  of  imdeitaking  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  Alps,  in  order  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown  from  t)ie  pope  in  Rome. 
But,  as  Pascal  would  consent  to  confer  it 
only  upon  the  condition  that  those  rights 
which  had  already  been  claimed  by  Greg- 
ory, should  be  fomoally  conceded,  and  as 
the  biriiops  continued  to  add  fuel  to  the 
file  which  was  aheady  kindled,  Henry 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  an  act  of  violence.  He  caused  the 
pope  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  altar, 
while  at  mass,  and  cut  down,  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  all  who  opposed  him* 
After  an  imprisonment  of  two  months, 
Pascal  yielded ;  Heni^  was  crowned  with- 
out any  new  conditions^  and,  upon  his 
knees,  received  from  the  proud  prelate  the 
permission  to  inter,  in  consecrated  ground, 
the  remains  of  his  unhappy  father,  whom 
he  had  himself  conspired  against  The 
disturbances  in  Germany  soon  brought 
Henry  back  from  Italy.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  fighting  against  Lothaire,  duke 
of  Saxon]^,  the  R^man  bishop  excited  a 
rebellion  in  Italy,  and  among  the  princes 
of  the  German  empire,  against  him,  and 
declared  tliat  the  peace  which  had  been 
c<mcluded  with  the  emperor  was  compul- 
sory. This  war  continued  two  years,  and 
devastated  Germany  in  a  shocking  man- 
ner ;  after  which,  Henry  made  a  second 
^OBfodtaoB  to  Italy,  and  compelled  Pascal 
to  fly  to  Apulia.  After  his  death,  which 
soon  took  place,  the  cardinals  elected 
Galatius  II.  Henry,  dissatisfied  with  this, 
caused  Bourdin,  archbishop  of  Bniga,  un- 
der the  name  of  Gregoiy  VIII,  to  be 
chosen.  Galatius  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  collected  together  a  council,  and  ex- 
communicated Heniy.  The  successor  of 
Galatius,  CaUxtus  II,  did  the  same  at  the 
council  of  Rheims.  By  this,  and  by  the 
continual  insurrections  of  the  nobihty  of 
the  kingdom,  Heniy  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield.  lie  subscribed,  in  1122; 
the  concordat  of  Worms,  in  which  he 
,  declared  his  renunciation  of  the  rifht  of 
investiture  by  the  ring  and  staff,  and  con- 
firmed to  all  the  churches  the  free  choice 
of  their  prelates;  but  the  choice  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Gennan  king- 
dom was  to  be  made  in  tiie  presence  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  person  elected  was 
to  receive  investiture  from  the  emper- 
or, by  the  sceptre,  in  regard  to  his  tem- 
poral possessions  and  privileges.  In  order 
to  furnish  occupation  to  his  turbulent  vas- 
sals, Henry  sought  a  pretext  for  a  war  with 
France.  But  l^fore  this  broke  out,  a  con- 
tagious disease  carried  him  off,  at  Utrecht, 
May  22, 1125.    Henry  was  a  disobedient 


son,  a  ruler  without  power,  without  fideh- 
ty,  and  without  religion.  During  his  reign, 
the  vassals  and  feudal  tenants  ofthe  crown 
made  themselves  independent  princes,  and 
the  political  and  national  division  of  Grer- 
many  was,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  for  pos- 
terity. He  vnts  the  last  ruler  ofthe  impe- 
rial fiunily  of  the  Franks,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Suabiau  house. 

Henst  VII,  emperor  of  Gemany,  son 
of  the  duke  df  Luxembourg,  was  choseo 
emperor  Nov.  29, 1008,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  seven  months  from  the  death  oif 
Albert  L  He  was  the  firet  Crerman  em- 
peror who  viras  chosen  solely  by  the  elec- 
tbrs,  without  the  interference  of  the  other 
estates  of  the  empire.  Charles  of  Valois 
was  his  competitor.  Henry,  however, 
obtained  the  preference,  cliiefly  through 
the  agency  of  Clement  V,  who,  although  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  declared  himself 
secretly  in  favor  ofthe  prince  of  Lorraine. 
One  of  the  first  aets  of  his  government 
was  to  punish  the  murderers  of  Albert  I. 
(q.  V.)  Bt  the  marriage  of  his  son  John 
with  the  heiress  of  Bohemia,  Henir  se- 
cured to  his  frunily  this  important  king- 
dom, to  the  exclusion  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinthia,  who  was  the  next  heir.  He 
then  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
comnelled  the  Milanese  to  place  upon  his 
head  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  Hen- 
rv  suppressed,  by  force,  the  revolt  which 
then  broke  out  in  Upper  Italy ;  took  Cre- 
mona, Lodi,  Brescia,  by  storm;  caused 
his  chancellor  Turiani,  the  secret  leader 
of  this  insurrection,  to  be  biuut,  and  then 
went  to  Rome,  of  which  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  had  possession,  and  refused  him 
entrance.  Having  captured  the  city,  he 
was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  two 
cardinals,  while,  in  the  streets  and  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  the  work  of 
murder  and  pillage  was  still. going  on. 
He  then  marched  to  Florence,  put  Robert 
of  Naples  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Lucca  with  death  if  they  did  not  in- 
stantlv  surrender.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  defended  themselves  vigorouslv ;  and, 
as  Henry  was  marching  against  Naples, 
he  died  suddenly  at  Buonconvento,  Aug. 
24,  1313,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
There  is  a  story  tliot  he  died  of  poison, 
administered  by  a  Dominican  named  Mon- 
tepulciono,  in  the  consecrated  wine  ofthe 
eucluuist.  Clement  V  immediately  excom- 
municated the  body  of  the  emperor,  and 
absolved  Robert  of  Naples  from  the  ban. 
After  the  empire  hod  remained  without  a 
head  during  14  mouths,  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria was  chosen  emperor.    John,  king  of 
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BobeiiiM,  and  son  of  Heniy,  90  yean  after 
bis  ftther's  death,  fbnnally  acquitted  the 
Dominicaiis  from  the  isuapieioii  of  bayiiig 
poieoned  him. 

Hex* RT  THE  Lioir,  the  moat  remarkable 
prince  of  Gemianv  in  the  12th  centuir, 
was  bom  in  1139.  Hjs  ftther  died  m 
1139,  of  poison.  The  son  inherited, 
whh  the  laige  poraearions,  the  numerous 
feuds  of  his  iathsf^  In  1146,  Hemy  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Saxony.  At 
the  diet  of  luinoes,  in  Frankfoit  (11471 
he  demanded  restitution  of  Bavaria;  whicn 
had  been  taken  from  liis  father,  and 
given  to  an  Austrian  prince.  The  em- 
peror  refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  which 
temiioaied  to  thei  advantage  of  Heniy. 
The  emperor  Frederic  I  restored  Bavaria 
to  him  in  115^  and  Henj^  was  then  at 
the  heigfat  of  his  power.  Jw  posMssionB 
extended  from  the  Bahic  and  the  North 
Bea  to  the  Adriatic.  Henry  soon  liecame 
mvolyed  in  disputes  with  the  clergy,  who 
formed  a  c<mrederacy  at  Meraeburg,  in 
1166 ;  but  Henry  overcame  them.  About 
two  yean  afterwards,  he  sepamted  from 
his  wife,  and  manied  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  II  of  England.  He  then  went  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
during  his  absence,  his  enemies,  and  even 
the  emperor,  made  encroacfamentB  on  his 
dominionB.  In  1174,  at  the  head  of  a 
luge  bodyof  troopi^  be  fbUowed  Frede4n> 

A  on  iiis  niu  expecuuon  to  Italy,  but  lefl 
him  at  the  siese  of  Alessandria.  In  con- 
Monenoe  of  hn  quairei  Nvith  the  emperor, 
and  his  non-appearance  after  being  sum- 
moned be^Rwe  three  diets,  he  was  put 
nnder  the  ban  of  the  erapi^.  H^  do- 
minions were  given  to  other  princes. 
Henry  defended  bimseH;  for  a  time,  suc- 
cessfully ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
flee  to  Lfibeck.  In  1182,  he  asked  par- 
don of  the  emperor,  on  his  knees,  and 
Frederic  promised  him  that  he  should 
retain  his  hereditary  possessions ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Germany  fbr  three 
yeaiB,  and  went  to  England.  He  returned 
m  1184;  but  Frederic,  suspicious  of  the 
proud  and  high-minded  Henry,  obliged 
him  to  go  once  more  to  Enriand,  fbr 
three  years,  or  to  foQow  him  to  Palestine. 
He  preferred  the  first ;  but,  as  the  promise 
to  leave  his  hereditaiy  possessions  undis- 
turbed was  violated,  he  went  back  (IISO), 
and  conquered  many  cities.  A  reconcili- 
ation was  at  last  effected  between  the 
contending  parties.  His  eldest  son  had 
married  Agnes,  the  niece  of  Frederic  I, 
and  this  connexion  of  a  descendant  of  the 
nughtiest  Guelf  with  the  greatest  Gibe- 
line,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  termina- 


tion of  the  M  qiMReL  The  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  Henry  was  con- 
cluded, and  he  died  in  peace  at  Bruns- 
wick, 1195,  66  years  old.  His  tomb  is 
still  to  beseenthme.  HeniY  was  noble* 
minded,  brave  and  indefatigable,  but  stub- 
bom,  proud  and  passionate.  Though  con- 
stantly engaged  in  a  sCrug|^  with  the 
clergy,  he  was  pious.  He  was  much  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  festering  industiT, 
science,  commerce,  and  the  ana  He 
always  bore  up  manfully  against  misfor- 
tune. 

HsmiT  TBE  NAVioAToa,  the  fbuith  sen 
of  king  John  I  dT  Portu|pd,  was  bom  in 
1994.  Poitugal  was  then  tranquil  and 
prosperous,  die  people  were  active  and  en- 
terprising, and  the  ambition  of  disooveiy 
and  conquest  almost  univenaL  The  In- 
fant Henry  especially  distinguished  him- 
sdf  by  his  zeal.    The  generous  youth 

Stve  eariy  and  brilliant  proofs  of  courage, 
is  love  of  arms,  however,  was  surpassed 
by  his  love  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  navigation. 
When  the  Portuguese  conquered  Ceuta, 
in  1415,  Hemy  distinffuished  himsetf  by 
his  bravery,  and  was  knighted  by  his  fe- 
ther,  after  whose  death  he  chose  for  bis 
residence  the  citv  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve, 
near  cape  St  Vincent,  and  visorouriy 
prosecuted  the  virar  against  the  Moors  in 
^ Ain* .    JUW  v-a-^-  «•*•*»¥«'•  ♦»^'-  -««..^ 

and,  on  these  expeditions,  his  sailors  vis- 
ited parts  of  the  ocean  which  the  naviga- 
tors of  that  age  had  long  regarded  as  inac- 
cessible. But  Henry  meditated  the  dis- 
covery of  countries  till  then  unknovm. 
Familiar  vrith  the  previous  prosress  of 
geographical  science,  he  ne^kwted  no  op- 
portunity, durinff  his  campaigns  in  Africa, 
to  obtedn  from  the  Moon  a  knowledge  of 
the  regions  bordering  on  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia, and  to  inquire  into  the  probabilinr  of 
a  passage  to  tne  treasures  of  India  bj  a 
voyage  round  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  Arabians  alone,  at  this  period,  were 
acquainted  with  this  portion  of  the  earth. 
From  this  source,  Henry  derived  circum- 
stantial information  concerning  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa;  also  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  other  maritime  re^ons.  He  con- 
versed with  men  of  leanung ;  and,  finding 
their  testimony  affreeable  to  the  reports 
he  had  collected,  be  resolved  to  execute 
his  designs.  He  erected  at  Sagres  an 
observatory  and  a  school,  where  young 
noblemen  were  mstructed  in  the  sciences 
connected  \rith  navigation.  Though  the 
compass  vras  already  known  in  Europe, 
Hemy  was  the  first  who  applied  it  to 
navigation.    To  him,  also,  a  pnncipal  part 
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18  iflcribed  in  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
labe, (q.  V.)  From  time  to  time,  he  sent 
vessels  on  voyages  of  discovery  to  the 
coosts  of  Baibaiy  and  Guinea;  these  ezpe- 
ditioos,  however,  produced  at  firat  no  im- 
portant results.  In  oue  of  these  voyages, 
two  of  the  pupils  formed  in  his  school, 
Juan  Gonzalez  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz, 
driven  by  storms,  discovered  Puerto  San- 
to and  Madeira  (q.  vA  the  latter  in  1418. 
The  first  object  of  Heniy  was  now  to 
settle  the  new  islands,  and  to  cultivate  the 
fertile  soiL  The  colonists  in  Madeira  had 
burnt  down  the  thick  woods»  to  make 
room  for  cultivation.  Henry  foresaw  that 
wood  was  an  article  that  would  be  after- 
wards wanted,  and  ordered  new  forests  to 
be  planted.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  sugar  from  the  Arabs,  be 
caused  sugar-cane  to  be  brought  from  the 
Sicilies,  which  flourished  excellently  in 
the  moist  soil  of  the  island.  Afier  the 
discovery  of  Madeira,  Henry  directed  his 
thoughts  to  tlie  coast  of  Guinea.  Nothing 
but  his  unfailing  perseverance  could  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  this  bold  under- 
taking. Cape  Non,  it  was  affirmed,  was 
the  limit  put  by  God  to  the  ambition  of 
man.  Heniy  heard  all  the  objections  of 
his  sliortrsi^hted  opposers  with  calmness 
and  equammity.  Gihanez,  one  of  his 
navigators,  ofkied  to  sail  round  the  for- 


midable cape,  and  to  explore  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  He  set  sail  in  1433,  safely 
doubled  cape  Bojador,  and  took  posses- 
sion (if  the  coast  by  the  erection  of  the 
cross.  The  bold  adventurer  was  re- 
warded with  honors  and  presents.  The 
next  year,  a  hurser  vessel  was  sent  out, 
which  proceeded  140  miles  beyond  Boja- 
dor. These  successful  enterprises  put  a 
stop  to  censure,  and  Henry  found  more 
support.  His  brother  Pedro,  who  ad- 
ministered the  government  during  the 
minority  of  Alfonso  V,  effectually  assisted 
him,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Santo  and  Madei- 
ra, which  Heniy  had  before  received  from 
the  late  king  Edward.  Pope  Martin  V 
not  only  confirmed  the  gift  of  these  two 
islands,  but  also  granted  to  the  Portusuese 
all  the  countries  which  the^  should  dis- 
cover along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
to  the  Indies.  In  1440,  Antonio  Gonzalez 
and  Nunno  Tristan  reached  cape  Blanco ; 
and  this  new  success  made  a  fevorable 
impression  upon  the  nation.  Young  men 
of  enterprise  were  the  more  eager  to 
engage  in  voyaf;es  of  discovery,  as  they 
were  tempted  with  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing gold  dust.  Henry  had,  thus  for,  paid 
all  expenses  of  the  expeditions  alone; 


but  companies  were  now  fermed  of  enter* 
prising  men,  who  ventured  upon  these  voy- 
ages under  his  guidance ;  and  the  whole 
people  soon  became  animaled  with  the 
love  of  discovery.  In  1446,  Nunno  Tris- 
tan doubled  cape  Verde;  and,  two  years 
later,  Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of 
the  Azores  islands,  about  1000  miles  from 
the  continent  Henry  continued  these 
efforts  with  vigor  till  his  death  in  1463»  at 
the  age  of  67.  He  had  the  joy  to  survive 
the  (Sscovery  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  see 
upon  the  throne  of  his  country  John  II,  a 
prince  who  pursued  with  zeal  the  prepa- 
rations commenced  with  such  flattering 
prospects  of  success.  The  important 
consequences  which  the  worid  hiss  de- 
rived from  the  extension  of  navigation, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  path  to  India, 
which  was  the  resuk  of  his  enteiprises, 
have  secured  for  him  an  undying  name 
in  history. 

Henrt  (sumamed  the  Y<na^er\  duke 
of  Brunswick ;  bom  1486 ;  a  man  of  an 
impetuous,  resdeas  and  aroUtious  charac- 
ter, but  of  a  manly  mind,  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  reformation.  He  was  one 
of  the  combatants  in  the  famous  battle 
against  the  peasants  (May  15^  1525.)  Iii» 
restless  disposition  kd  him  to  attack  the 
city  of  Gosslar.  With  1000  horsemen  ha 
aided  Charles  V  in  a  war  against  Venice ; 
\  :^_^^^i^  ^ftsdnoved  his  troom  almost 

entirely,  and  he  hardly  escaped*  the  vigi« 
lance  of  his  enemies.  When  the  ftmoua 
confederation  of  the  Protestant  princes  at 
Smalkalden  took  place  (1537),  Henry  was 
made  chief  commander  of  the  CMholic 
forces.  At  H6ckelem,  he  and  his  son 
were  made  prisonere.  The  battle  at 
Muhlberg  (1547),  so  &tal  for  the  Protea- 
tants,  delivered  him  fix>m  his  imprison- 
ment. He  subsequently  fousht  several 
battles;  lost  in  one  his  two  eldest  sons^ 
and  died  in  1568.  Henry  is  also  known 
in  story  through  his  love  to  Eva  Trott,  of 
whom  a  romantic  tale  is  related,  that 
Henry  induced  her  to  feign  the  appear- 
ance of  death,  afler  which  a  formal  burial 
took  place;  but  Eva  herself  was  convey- 
ed secretly  to  the  castle  of  Staufenburg, 
where  Henry  lived  with  her,  and  had 
seven  children  by  her.  The  spot  is  still 
shown  where  one  of  the  brothers  of  Eva 
was  killed  when  he  came  in  seareh  of 
her. 

Henrt  III,  king  of  France,  the  third 
son  of  Henry  II  and  Catharine  of  Medici, 
was  bom  in  1551,  at  Fontauiebleau.  The 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles  IX,  in 
1574,  lefl  the  throne  vacant,  and  Henry 
was  crowned  at  Bheims,  Febniary  1^ 
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ISKS.  While  duke  of  Adjou,  he  disdn- 
giuelied  hinuelf  acainst  the  HuffueDots; 
and  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Montcon- 
toor  gave  liiin  bo  much  reputation,  that 
the  Poles,  in  1578,  elected  him  their  king. 
When  his  brother's  death,  called  him  to 
the  throne  of  France,  the  Poles  were  un- 
wilMnff  to  part  with  Idni,  and  Heniy  fled 
secret^  mm  a  countiy  which  would 
giadW  hanre  retained  hira,  to  take  the  scep- 
tre of  sDodier,  of  which  the  greatest  pert 
of  the  inhabitants  hated  him.  In  Vienna 
and  Venice,  which  Heniy  visited  on  his 
journey  to  Paris,  he  was  advised  to  recon- 
cile the  contending  parties  of  the  Cathohos 
and  Huguenots  by  mild  measures,  and 
thus  spare  his  country  the  horrois  of  a 
civil  war.  Unhappity,  the  weak  and  vo- 
luptuous prince  did  not  follow  this  judi- 
eious  advitee,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the 
intrigues  of  his  raodier,  Catharine  of 
Medici,  which  involved  France  in  a 
ruinous  civil  contest.  Shut  up  in  his 
palace,  the  victor  of  Jamac  and  Montcon- 
tour  exhibited  only  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  a  miserable  prince,  who  bad  for- 
gotten aU  his  duties,  and  while  parties 
were  raging  around  him,  occupiecl  him- 
lelf  with  debaucfaeiy  and  intrigues.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  count 
Vaudemont,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
Horded  new  matter  for  dissensions,  by 
giving  the  geaerally  hated  Guises  greater 
influence  at  court.  Now  began  tlie  civil 
wars  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre  (after- 
wards kaig  Heniy  IV)  obtained  so  much 
gkny.  (See  Henry  IF,  Guise  (Henry), 
ConiU,  and  the  Leo^ue.)  The  weak  in- 
strument of  the  dissensions  of  his  courtiers, 
of  his  mother  and  his  mistresses,  Ifenry 
took  no  personal  share  in  tlie  subseouent 
events ;  and  while  the  reputation  oi  this 
king  was  continually  sinking  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  even  in  those  of  his 
own  adherents,  the  confusion  became 
greater.  The  duke  of  Guise  came  with 
troops  to  Paris,  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  the  king;  and,  when  the  lat- 
ter made  a  ^ble  attempt  to  resst  this 
usuipation,  and  to  calm  the  rebeUious 
citizens,  his  troops  were  driven  away  by 
the  populace  (May  12,  1588,  called  Im 
JfrnnUe  des  Barricades),  and  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Chartres.  Too 
weak  and  too  cowardly  to  resist  his  ene- 
mies openly,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice 
and  assassination.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
states-general  at  Blois  (October,  1588), 
where  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to 
the  Guises,  and  where  he  partook  of  the 
eueharist  with  the  duke,  he  ordered  their 
murder.  Henry  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
21  • 


December  33;  while  on  his  way  to  the 
royal  cabinet,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal, 
was  murdered  the  next  day  in  prison. 
This  murder  decided  tlie  fiite  of  Heniy 
Paris  and  several  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kinffdom  formally  declared  against 
him.  Henry  III  now  saw  no  other  rem- 
edy than  a  union  with  Henir  of  Navarre. 
The  two  princes  besieged  the  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Ma- 
yenne  (brother  of  Heniy  of  Guise,  and  at 
that  time  the  head  of  the  league).  7 1  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  there  declared  the 
war  against  Henry  of  Valois  (for  so  they 
called  the  king)  justiiiable.  The  pope 
promised  the  support  of  the  church,  and 
m  Paris  the  murder  of  the  tyrant  was 
publicly  preached.  Henry  was  stabbed 
Aiig.  1, 1589,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  by 
a  Dominican  (James  Clement  by  name), 
a  raving  fanatic,  and  died  the  next  dav,  in 
the  I6th  year  of  his  rei^  and  the  39th  of 
his  age.  His  mother  died  in  January  of 
the  same  year.  The  firat  of  the  Bourbons, 
Heniy  I V,  succeeded  the  last  of  the  Va- 
lois. This  prince  restored  peace  to  the 
kinsdom,  after  a  bloody  religious  and 
civil  war  of  90  years'  duration ;  but  that 
system  of  fiilsehood,  intrigue  and  moral 
corruption,  which  was  introduced  b^  the 
administration  of  Catharine  of  Medici  and 
her  three  sons,  Francis  II,  Charles  DC 
and  Henry  III,  into  the  French  court, 
afterwards' brought  many  evils  upon  the 
country .^^ee  Davila's  Istaria  deUe  Guerre 
CSmli  A  f>onda,1559— 1598  (History  of  the 
Civil  Ware  of  France  from  1559  till  1598), 

Euris,  1644,  in  4  volumes),  and  Charies 
cretelle's  History  of  France  during  the 
Religious  Wars  (Paris,  1814,  5  volumes). 

Henat  IV,  son  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Venddme,  and  of  Jeanne  d'Albert, 
daughter  of  Henry,  kin^  of  Navarre.  He 
was  bom  1553,  at  Pau,  m  B^am  (depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  his  maternal 
grand&ther,  he  received  an  education  well 
suited  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Ho 
was  inured  to  every  hardship,  early  ac- 
customed to  knightly  exercises,  and  his 
mind  was  trained  for  the  labore  of  his 
afler  life.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
liis  mother  Icfl  the  French  court,  where 
she  could  not  be  secure  from  the  intrigues 
of  Catharine  of  Medici;  she  retired  to 
B(&am,  her  herediuur  principality,  and 
there  publicly  declared  herself  in  favor  of 
the  Huguenots.  When  the  prince  was 
11  years  old,  he  was  compelled  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  court.  The  Guises 
had  formed  a  plot  with  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  to  couqui  r  Lower  Navan'e,  the  in- 
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lieritaiice  of  Heniy,  and  to  deliver  bim  to 
tlie  Spanish  tvFBDt.  But  the  penetratiog 
Eiizabetli  of  England  discovered  and  frus- 
trated the  whole  design.  Before  the  young 
prince  was  16  years  old,  liis  heroic  mother 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot 
army,  which  was  beaten  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Jamac,  in  1568.  The  youth  now 
pled^d  himself  for  the  defence  of  liis 
religion  and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  to 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral  de 
Coligny,  animated  by  this  act,  proclaimed 
the  younff  Henry  generaliasimo ;  and,  not- 
withstanmng  a  new  defeat  at  Montcon- 
tour,  the  Huguenots  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous peace  at  Sl  Germain-en-Laye. 
Henry  then,  travelled  through  his  own 
kingdom,  became  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  hiB  subjects,  saw  their  grievances, 
and  resolved  to  exert  all 'his  powers  to 
mitigate  them.  A  mind  heroic  and  noble, 
a  temper  elevated  above  litde  offences  and 
revenge,  a  gentle  and  sympathizing  heart, 
with  a  strong  inclination  tor  the  fair  sex, 
and  an  ardent  though  tractable  tempera- 
ment, marked  the  early  character  of  the 
hero,  which  gradually  acquired  a  firm  and 
resolute  tone  in  the  school  of  misfortune. 
The  horrid  plan  of  exterminating  tlie 
Huguenots  in  France  at  a  single  blow, 
was  already  conceived  by  the  bloody 
Catharine,  and  her  weak  son,  king  Charles 
IX,  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  tlie 
chiefs  of^  the  Huguenot  party  should  be 
assembled  at  Paris.  Under  the  pretence 
of  uniting  bodi  parties,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  to  queen  Jeanne,  bet>veen  Henry 
and  Margaret  of  Valois,  youugest  sister  of 
Charles  IX.  Wliile  preparations  were 
making  for  the  marriage  festival,  Henry's 
mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison.  Heniy  now  as- 
8Uine<l  die  tide  of  king  of  Mivarre,  His 
marriage  took  place  Aug.  18, 1572.  Then 
followed  the  horrible  scenes  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Auffust  34.  (See  Bwiholo- 
tntw^s  Day,)  Henry  and  Conde  were 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  save  their  lives ;  but  Catharine  of 
Medici  endeavored  to  dissolve  tlie  mar- 
riage just  celebrated.  As  she  was  unsuc- 
ce^ul  in  tiiis,  she  adopted  the  plan  of  cor- 
rupting tlie  noble  youtn  by  the  pleasures 
of^a  licendous  court;  and  Henry  did  not 
escape  the  snare.  In  1576,  however,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excui-sion  to 
escape  from  die  court.  Ho  now  put  him- 
self anew  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
uiid  professed  himself  again  of  the  Protes- 
tant church.    CaUiarinc,  who,  afler  the 


decease  of  Charles  IX,  adminiBtered  the 

government  in  the  name  of  his  Buccessor, 
enry  III,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  vnth  the  Hugue- 
nots (1576),  securing  to  them  reliipous 
freedom.  Exasperated  bv  this  eveut,  the 
jealous  Catholics,  in  1565,  formed  the 
celebrated  league,  which  the  king  was 
obliged  to  confirm,  and  at  the  heui  of 
which  was  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  Soon 
after,  the  religious  war  was  again  kindled 
with  renewed  violence.  In  1587,  Heniy, 
widi  an  inferior  force,  defeated  the  army 
of  the  league  at  Coutras.  To  the  latter 
Henry  III  had  now  become  an  object  of 
suspicion ;  and,  at  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general  at  Blois,  in  1588,  the  Guises 
used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  royal 
power.  The  Sorboime  absolved  the  sub- 
jects of  Henry  III  from  their  aUegiaace, 
and  pope  Sixtus  V  threatened  to  excom- 
mumcate  the  king.  The  niisguided  nxm- 
arch  liad  now  no  hope  but  in  arecoucilia- 
tion  ^vith  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  they 
had  united  at  Tours,  they  obtained  tfaie 
ascendency  over  the  league,  and  Henry  III 
marched  to  Paris,  but  he  was  assBssiiiated 
in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud  ;  and  his  last 
commands  to  the  assembled  nobility  were, 
diat  they  should  acknowledge  Heniy  of  Na- 
vurre  as  his  lawful  successor  to  the  throne 
of  France.  Meanwhde  Heniy  IV  found 
innumerable  difficulties  in  establishing  his 
claims.  His  Protestant  religion  was  brou^t 
forward  by  all  the  competitors  to  preju- 
dice the  Catholics  against  him.  At  the 
head  of  the  opposite  pttrty  stood  the  duke 
de  Mayenne.  Phihp  II  of  Spain  also 
claimed  the  French  throne,  and  sent  aid 
to  die  league.  Henry  IV  first  defeated 
liis  enemies  in  the  memorable  botde  of 
Arques,  and  completed  their  overthrow  in 
die  celebrated  engagement  of  Ivri.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  Paris  was 
besieged,  and  Henry  IV  was  upon  the 
point  of  coinpeUing  the  fanatical  citizens 
to  surrender  by  famine,  when  the  Spanish 
general  Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  by  a 
skilful  manceuvre,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
blockade.  Convinced  that  he  should 
never  enjoy  quiet  possession  of  the  French 
throne  without  professing  the  Catholic 
faith,  Henr^  at  length  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  fiiends,  was  instructed  in 
die  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
professed  die  Cadiolic  faidi  July  25, 15()8, 
in  the  church  of  St  Denys.  He  happily 
escafied  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him; 
was  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Chaitres,  in 
15^>4 ;  and  entered  the  capital  amid  tlu) 
acclamations  of  the  {leople.  The  Span- 
ish   troops   were    compelled   to   a   dis- 
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graceful  retreat  After  Ilenrv  bad  been 
ackDOwledged  by  the  pope,  ful  parties  ia 
France  were  reconciled.  To  hutqble  the 
pride  and  break  the  power  of  Spain,  Hen- 
ry concluded  an  onenaive  aliiaoce  with 
England  and  Holland.  The  war  against 
Spain  was  concluded  in  1508,  by  the 
peace  of  Vervins,  to  the  advantage  of 
France.  Henry  made  use  of  the  tran- 
quillity which  followed,  to  restore  the 
internal  proqierity  of  his  kingdom,  and 
particularly  the  wasted  finances.  In  this 
design  be  was  so  successful,  with  the  aid 
of  his  prime  minister  Sully,  that  330 
millions  of  the  national  debt  were  paid, 
and  40  millions  laid  up  in  the  treasury. 
At  the  insunce  of  Sully,  Heniy  dissolv^ 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Valois;  the 
pope  conteued  tlie  divorce,  and  the  king 
soon  after  married  Maria  de'  Medici,  niece 
of  the  ntuid-duke  of  Tuscany.  But  tlie 
crafly,  domineering  and  ambitious  Maria 
so  imbittered  the  life  of  Henry  by  her 
constant  jealousy,  that  he  resolved  more 
than  once  to  dissolve  his  union  v^th  her ; 
Sully,  however,  prevented  him.  The  birtli 
of  an  heir  (Louis  XHI)  for  a  while  rec- 
onciled him  with  his  wife.  But  other 
troubles  afflicted  him,  particularly  the  con- 
spiracy of  his  former  friend  and  compan- 
ion in  arms,  marshal  Biron,  whom  he 
would  gladly  liave  saved;  but  whom  re- 
peated acts  of  disobedience  obliged  him 
to  surrender  to  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. No  less  painiul  to  the  king  were 
the  conspiracies  of  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
of  the  marshal  de  Bouillon,  and  his  mis- 
tress, the  artful  Eutra^es.  It  became 
necessary  to  inflict  punislmients,  though 
mercy  would  have  been  more  congenial 
with  his  feelings.  To  his  former  brothers 
in  faith,  the  rrotestants,  Henry  granted 
entire  religious  freedom  and  political  se- 
curity, by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598. 
(See  Huguenots,)  To  humble  Spain  and 
Austria  (against  whom  die  Protestants  in 
Crermany  had  sought  his  aid),  he  con- 
ceived a  perhaps  impracticolile  plan  of  a 
great  confederacy,  and  an  entire  alteration 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  European 
states;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  peace.  He  made  prep- 
arations to  carry  it  into  execution,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  cam- 
paign. During  his  absence,  Maria,  his 
wile,  was  to  l^  regent ;  and  he  therefore 
caused  her  to  be  crowned  at  St.  Denys, 
in  1610.  As  Henry  was  riding  tiirough 
the  streets  of  Paris,  on  the  following  day, 
to  examine  the  preparations  for  the  solemn 
entrance  of  the  queen,  his  coach  was  ob- 
structed in  the  sti^cet  de  la  Feronnerie,  by 


two  wagons.  A  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac, 
took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  perpe^ 
trate  a  long-meditated  deed :  he  mounted 
the  step  of  the  coacli,  plunged  a  lon^  tvvo- 
edffed  knife  twice  into  the  heart  of  Henry, 
and  thus  ended  the  career  of  the  best  king 
France  ever  had.  (See  RavcaUac.)  By 
his  first  wife  Henry  had  no  heir ;  by  Maria, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  By  his 
mistresses,  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  Henriette 
de  Balzac  (the  countess  d'Entragiies), 
Jacqueline  (countess  of  Moret),  and  Chai- 
lotte  of  EssEuts,  he  had  several  children. 
The  benevolent  mind  of  Henry,  his  pater- 
nal love  to  his  subjects,  his  great  achieve- 
ments, his  heart,  always  open  to  truth, 
though  it  exposed  his  own  faults,  have 
preserved  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation;  and  his  royal  expression,  ^1  wisli 
that  every  peasant  mignt  have  a  fowl  in 
his  pot  on  Sundays,"  still  lives  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  while  his  defects 
are  charged  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
^e. — See  Mtmoin  and  Correspondence  of 
DuplessiS'Momajf :  being  a  Instoru  ^  tne 
Hefbrmation  and  of  the  VwU  and  Rdxgiaas 
nars  in  France,  vnder  the  Reigns  of  Charles 
IX,  Henry  HI,  Henry  IV,  and  Louis  XIII, 
from  ike  Ytar  1571  to  1623  (Mim.  et  Cw- 
resmmcL  de  Duplessis-Momay,  pour  servir 
h  PRist  de  la  R^ormaJtum  et  tes  Ouerres 
CivUts  et  Rdigteusts  en  FVance,  sous  le 
Rkene  de  Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV, 
et  Lsoms  XIII,  depuis  VAn  1571Jvsqu'  en 
1623),  (Paris,  1825, 15  vols^;  Secret  Amours 
of  Henry  IVjfrom  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts of  163»;  written  hy  Jean  Dran- 
Qois,  Marquis  of  Montgendri ;  collected  in 
France,  %n  1815,  unth  J^otes  by  Count 
Alb.  von  Pappenheim  (Nuremberg,  1824, 
2  vols.), 

Henry  I,  king  of  England,  sumaroed 
Beauclerc,  youngest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  bom  in  1068.  He  was 
hunting  with  WiUiain  Rufus,  in  the  New 
Forest,  when  that  prince  received  his 
mortal  wound,  in  1100.  Henry  instandy 
rode  to  London,  and  caused  himself  to  be 

Proclaimed  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
rother  Robert,  then  absent  on  the  cru- 
sadea  To  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
usurpation,  Henry  issued  a  charter,  con- 
taining concessions  to  public  liberty, 
which,  however,  operated  Htde  in  re- 
straint of  his  own  government.  He  also 
performed  another  popular  act,  by  recall- 
ing Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  authority  was  necessary  to  his 
projects  of  conciliating  his  English  sub- 
jects by  marrying  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcokn  III,  king  of  Scotiand.  This 
union  strengthened  his  party,  when  his 
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brother  landed  an  army,  in  1101,  with  a 
view  of  asserting  bis  claim  to  the  crown. 
Actud  bofldlitiee  were  prevented  by  An- 
eeim,  who  induced  Robert  to  accept  a 
pennon ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  broth- 
ers should  succeed  to  each  other's  domin- 
ions, in  the  event  of  death  without  issue. 
This  treaty  did  not  prevent  Henry  fit>m 
invading  Normandy,  a  short  time  after; 
and,  in  1106^  he  took  Robert  prisoner,  and 
reduced  the  whole  duchy.  A  contest 
with  the  papal  court,  on  the  subject  of 
investitures,  ended  in  a  compromise,  by 
which  he  merely  retained  the  right  of 
temporal  homage.  His  usurpation  of 
Normandy  involved  him  in  continual 
war,  which  was  very  oppresmve  to  his 
English  wbjects ;  but,  altnougfa  William, 
son  of  Robert,  escaped  out  of  custody, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  king  of  France, 
Henry  maintained  possession  of  the  duchy. 
His  public  prosperit)'  was,  however,  coun- 
terbalanced by  several  domestic  misfor- 
tunes. One  of  these  was  the  loss,  at  sea, 
of  his  only  son,William,  who  was  drowned, 
in  1120,  in  returning  from  Normandy,  to- 
gether with  his  natural  sister,  whose  cries 
recalled  him  to  the  sinking  ship,  after  he 
had  got  clear  from  it  in  the  long-boaL 
Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile  afterwards. 
He  had  betrothed  his  only  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, to  the  emperor,  Henry  V,  and,  when 
she  became  a  widow,  married  her  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Greoffiy  Plantagenet,  son  of 
the  count  of  Anjou.  He  himself  also 
married  a  second  wife,  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  He  died  in  Normandy,  of 
a  sudden  illness,  occasioned  by  eating 
lampreys,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  a^  and 
36th  of  his  reign.  Henry  was  a  pnnce  of 
great  accompliahments,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  and  nis  ready  elocution  and  pro- 
Hciencv  in  the  literature  of  the  period  ob- 
tained him  his  surname.  He  was  much 
attached  to  women,  and  possessed  all  the 
Norman  passion  for  the  chase,  which  pro- 
duced so  many  rigorous  game-lawB. 

Henry  IL  king  of  England,  the  first  of 
the  line  of  the  Pmntagenets,  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1132,  was  the  son  of  Geoffiy, 
coimt  of  Anjou,  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  He  early  di^layed 
an  elevated  character,  and  was  invested 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  by  the 
consent  of  his  mother,  at  the  age  of  16. 
The  year  following,  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and,  by  a  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  just  divorced  from  Louis  VII, 
king  of  France,  on  a  suspicion  of  infi- 
'  delity,  annexed  that  province,  with  Poic- 


tou,  to  his  other  dominions.  Rendered 
thus  potent,  he  determined  to  pursae  Igs 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  againtt 
the  usurpation  of  Stephen.  His  expedi- 
tion ibr  that  purpose  ended  in  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  Stephen  was  to  retain  the 
crown  during  his  lile,  and  Henry  to  suc- 
ceed at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1154.  The  commencement  of  his  reign 
was  marked  b^  the  dismissal  of  the  ft>r- 
ei^  mercenaries ;  and^  althou^  involved 
with  his  brother  Geoffiy,  who  attempted 
to  seize  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  in  a  tem- 
porary dispute  with  France,  he  reigned 
prosperously,  until  his  memorable  contest 
with  Thomas  k  Becket  Anxious  to  re- 
press the  usurpation  of  the  clergy,  Henry, 
m  1164,  summoned  a  general  council  of 
nobility  and  prelates,  at  Clarondon,  which 
assembly  passed  the  famous  constitutions 
named  from  that  place.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  reluctant  subscription  of 
Becket  to  these  articles,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  his  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  already  related  m  the  life  of  Beck- 
et. A  prince  of  less  power  and  policy 
than  Henry,  might  have  yielded  to  the 
stoim  which  followed ;  but,  although  suf- 
ficiently submissive  in  the  way  of  penance 
and  expiation,  he  only  gave  up  the  article 
in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which 
forbade  appeals  to  the  court  of  Ilome  in 
ecclesiastical  cases,  and,  even  in  that  case, 
reserved  the  right  of  exacting  sufficient 
security  from  all  clergy  who  should  leave 
the  countrv  in  prosecution  of  such  ap- 
peals. Berore  this  matter  was  terminated, 
Heniy,  in  1172,  armed  with  a  bull  of  pope 
Adrian,  whose  authority  to  give  away 
kingdoms,  in  this  instance,  he  did  not  dis- 
pute, undertook  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
land,— a  great  part  of  which,  owing  to 
the  disputes  of  its  native  chieflains,  had 
been  reduced  by  some  private  adventurers, 
conducted  by  Richard  Strongbow,  earl 
of  Strigul.  The  king  found  uttle  more 
to  do  than  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
island,  to  receive  the  suomisfflon  of  the 
Irish  princes ;  and,  having  left  earl  Rich- 
ard in  the  post  of  seneschal  of  Ireland,  he 
returned  to  England, — ^proceedings  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  destinies  of  both 
countries  having  ocx^upied  only  a  few 
months.  Being  an  indulgent  fiither,  Hen- 
ry had  assigned  to  each  of  his  four  sons  a 
provision  out  of  his  extensive  territories. 
The  eldest  son,  Heniy,  was  not  only  de- 
clared heir  to  England,  Normandy,  Aiijou, 
Maine  and  Touraine,  but  actually  crown- 
ed in  his  father's  life-time.  On  paying  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  hisfiither-in-law,  Lou- 
is, the  prince  was  induced  by  the  French 
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monarch  to  demand  of  his  father  the  im* 
mediate  resignation  either  of  the  kingdom 
of  En^and  or  of  the  dukedom  of  Nor* 
mandy.  This  extraordinary  request  being 
refused,  he  withdrew  from  his  father's 
court,  and  was  openly  supported  in  his 
claim  by  Louis.  Henry's  various  gallan* 
mes,  exemplified  in  the  popular  iiAd  noc 
altogether  unfounded  legend  of  fiur  Rosa- 
mond, or  Rosamond  Cliifi)rd,  also  em- 
broiled him  with  his  queen,  Eleanor,  who 
excited  her  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geof- 
fiy,  to  make  similar  claims,  and  imitate 
the  example  of  their  elder  brother.  Many 
potent  barons  and  nobles^  in  the  respective 
provinces,  were  tlms  withdrawn  from  their 
allegiance,  and  Louis,  kinff  of  France, 
WiUiam,  king  of  Scotland,  and  other 
powers,  lent  spirit  to  the  confederacy.  A 
general  invasion  of  Heniy's  dominions 
was  in  this  way  concerted,  and  began,  in 
1173,  by  an  attack  on  the  frontiera  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  opposed  the  storm  with 
rigor.  In  the  mean  time,  the  flame  had 
broken  out  in  England,  which  was  overrun 
with  malcontents,  while  the  king  of  Scots 
made  an  incursion  into  the  north.  Henry, 
ia  consequence,  hastened  home,  and,  to 
concihate  the  cletgy,  passed  a  day  and 
iii(^t  of  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket 
His  absolution  was  followed  by  the  news 
of  a  complete  victory,  ^ned  by  his  cene- 
nL  the  justiciary  Glanville,  over  tlie  Scots. 

m  which  their  king  was' made  prisoner. 
The  spirit  of  the  English  malcontents  be- 
ing thus  broken,  they  rapidly  submitted ; 
and  Henry,  returning  to  Normandy,  enter- 
ed into  an  accommodation  with  his  sons, 
on  leas  fiivorable  terms  than  they  had  pre- 
viously rejected ;  nor  did  the  king  of  Scot- 
land gam  his  liberty  but  by  stipulating  to 
do  homage,  and  yield  up  some  fortresses. 
The  pause  obtained  by  these  exertions  of 
vigor  and  ability,  Henry  employed  in  regu- 
lations and  improvements  which  equaUy 
manifest  bis  capacity  and  love  of  justice. 
He  checked  the  previulinff  licentiousness 
by  severe  laws,  partitioned  England  mto 
four  judiciary  districts,  and  appointed  itm- 
erant  justices,  to  make  regular  excursions 
through  them.    He  revived  trial  by  jurv, 
discouraged  that  by  combat,  and  demolish- 
ed all  the  newlv-erected  casdes,  asahekers 
of  violence  and  anarchy.    The  turbulence 
of  his  sons  still  disquieted  him ;  but  Hen- 
ry, the  eldest,  who  had  engaged  in  a  new 
conspiracy,  was  cut  off  by  a  fever,  in  1183, 
after  expressing  great  contrition  for  his 
disobedience  ;   and,  two  years  after,  tiie 
death  of  tiie  equally  restless  Geoflry  also 
released  the  king  from  newly  meditated 
hostilities.    Philip  Augustus,  tiien  king  of 


Fruice,  however,  continued  to  foment  the 
differences  between  Henry  and  his  sons, 
and  Richard  was  again  prompted  to  rebel. 
A  war  between  the  two  crowns  followed, 
the  event  of  which  was  so  unfavorable  to 
Heniy,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
Bgree  that  Richard  should  receive  an  oath 
of  fealty  from  all  his  subjects,  and  marry 
Alice,  sister  of  the  French  king,  for  whom 
Henry  himself  under  whose  care  she  had 
k>ng  resided,  is  charged,  and  not  without 
srounds,  of  having  indulged  an  unbecom- 
mg,  if  not  a  criminal  passion.  He  also 
stipulated  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
French  kmg,  and  to  grant  a  pardon  to  all 
Richard's  adherents.  The  mortification 
of  Henry,  at  these  humiliating  terms,  was 
aggravated  to  despair  when  he  aaw  the 
name  of  his  fiivorite  son,  John,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  delinquents  whom  he 
was  reouired  to  pardon  ;  and,  cursii^  the 
day  of  his  birth,  he  pronounced  a  maledic* 
tion  upon  his  undutiful  sons,  which  he 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  retract  The 
anguish  of  his  mind  threw  him  into  alpw 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  tiie 
castie  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the  56th 
year  of  lus  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign. 
Heniy  II  ranks  among  the  greatest  kings 
of  England,  not  only  in  extent  of  domin- 
ion, but  in  all  the  qualities  which  give  lus- 
tre to  authority,  being  equally  fitted  for 
nuhlic  life  and  fi>r  cultivated  leisure.  Ha 
was  manly  in  person,  gifted  with  ready 
elocution,  and  possessed  warm  affections. 
His  vrisdom  and  love  of  justice  were  ac- 
knowledged by  foreign  potentates,  who 
made  bun  arbiter  of  theur  differences,  and 
regarded  hun  as  the  first  prince  of  the 
age. 

Henry  III,  king  of  England,  surnam- 
ed  of  WhidieaUr,  son  of  John,  was  bom 
in  1307,  and  succeeded  his  fatiier,  1216. 
At  the  time  of  liis  accession,  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  lamentable  distraction. 
The  dauphin  of  France,  Louis,  at  the  head 
of  a  foreign  army,  supported  by  a  &ction 
of  English  nobles  diseusted  with  the  con- 
duct and  tyranny  of  John,  had  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  but,  being  jurtly 
suspected  of  arbitrary  intentions,  was  be- 
come  odious  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  cause  of  the  young  iting,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  was  espoused  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  prudent  govern- 
ment, as  regent,  in  a  short  time  compelled 
Louis  to  sue  for  p6ace,  and  quit  tiie  coun- 
try. As  Henry  approached  to  manhood, 
he  displayed  a  character  wholly  unfit  for 
his  Btition.  One  of  his  first  false  steps 
was  to  discard  his  most  faithful  and  able 
minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  give  his 
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entire  confidence  to  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled foreigners, — an  evil  which  was  fur- 
ther auffmented  by  his  marriage,  in  1296| 
with  Eteanor  of  Frovence.  Many  griev- 
ances were  th^  consequence;  and  his 
foolish  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
offered  him  by  the  pope,  involved  him  m 
vast  debts,  which  parliament  refused  to 
discharge.  In  his  necessity,  he  had  re- 
course to  exactions,  which  increased  the 
national  discontent,  and,  finally,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  his  brother-in-law,  me  am- 
bmous  Simon  de  Montfbrt,  eari  of  Leices- 
ter, to  make  a  total  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  deprive  him  of  royai  authority 
In  1258,  conspiring  with  the  principal  bar- 
ons, that  earl  appeared  with  tnem  in  arms 
at  a  pariiament  holden  at  Oxford,  and 
obliged  the  king  to  sign  a  body  of  resolu- 
tions, which  threw  au  the  legislative  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of^24  barons,  assist^  by  a  lower 
house,  consisting  of  four  knights,  chosen 
fit>m  each  county.  The  aristocracy,  as 
usual,  soon  displayed  a  spirit  which  united 
both  king  and  people  afainst  them,  and 
the  former  was  absolved  by  the  pope  flnom 
his  oath  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford. By  the  aid  of  his  able  and  spirited 
son  Edward,  Heniy  was  gradually  restor- 
ed to  authority ;  on  which  Leicester,  call- 
ing In  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  involv- 
^JOiJb^  kingdofla^in  a  civil  war.  XhAi**^* 


cant  as  ever ;  and  the  departure  of  his  son 
for  the  Holy  Land  vraS  the  signal  for  new 
commotions,  which  were,  however,  ter- 
minaled  by  his  death,  in  127S)  in  the  64tb 
year  of  his  age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign. 

Hbnrt  IV,  king  of  England,  sumamed 
qf  BoUngbrokcy  the  first  lungof  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  bom  in  1^,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, third  son  of  Edward  III,  by  the 
heiress  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  sec- 
ond son  of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of 
Rkhani  U,  he  was  made,  earl  of  Deiby 
and  duke  of  Hereford,  and,  while  bearing 
the  latter  title,  appeared  in  the  parliament 
of  ldd8,  and  preferred  an  accusation  of 
treason  against  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  latter  denied  tlie  charge,  and  ofiered 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  eangle  combat, 
which  challenge  being  accepted,  the  king 
appointed  the  lists  at  Coventry ;  but,  on 
the  (q>pearance  of  the  two  champions,  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place,  RJcbaitl 
would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed.  Both 
were  banished  the  kingdom,  Norfolk  for 
lifb,  and  Hereford  for  ten  yean^  shortened 
by  favor  to  four,  with  the  further  privilece 
of  inmiediately  entering  upon  any  inherit- 
ance which  might  accrue  to  him.  On  the 
death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1399,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  and 
laid  claim,  according  to  agreement,  to  the 
estates  attachra  to  it ;  but  the  fickle 
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ardll.)    On  thia  abdication,  the  right  of 
•uccessiou  was  clearly  in  the  house  of 


.  iie  front  of  the  battle,  nar- 

rowly  escaped  with  his  life.    Replaced 
upon  the  tlirone,  he  remained  as  insignifi. 
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Moitifner,  deecended  from  Lione],  duke  of 
Ckrenoe,  the  second  son  of  Edward  III ; 
iMit  the  duke  of  Lancaster  claimed  the 
crown  Ibr  himself  as  being  lineally  de- 
acended  fiom  Henry  III,  dhiding  to  an 
idle  report  that  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  really 
that  king's  eldest  son,  although  set  asAod 
for  his  brother,  Edward  L  A  sort  Of  ri(|^t 
of  conquest  was  also  set  up,  together  with 
a  plea  of  having  Vlelivered  the  nation  fiom 
xynany ;  and,  though  it  was  obvious  that 
none  of  these  claims  would  bear  discus- 
aion,  Henry  was  unanimously  declared 
hwfiil  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
The  death  of  Richard  soon  removed  a 
dangerous  rival;  yet  a  short  time  onW 
efepsed  before  the  turbulent  nobles  rebel- 
led against  the  king  of  their  own  creation. 
The  nret  plot,  in  1400,  was  discovered  in 
time  to  prevent  its  success,  and  many 
executions  of  men  of  rank  followed.  In 
order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  clergy, 
Henry  promoted  a  law  for  committing  to 
the  flames  persons  convicted  of  the  here- 
cpf  of  the  LoUords.  The  Gascons,  who^ 
for  a  time,  refosed  submission  to  Heniy, 
were  soon  awed  by  an  army ;  but  an  in- 
surrection in  Wales,  under  Owen  Glen- 
dower  (see  article  Gkndower)j  proved  a 
more  lasting  source  of  disturbance.  That 
chieftain,  bavins  captured  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March^  the  lineal  heir  to  the  crown, 
Henry  would  not  sufler  bis  relation,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  treat  for  nis 
ransoHL  He  thus  offended  that  powerM 
nobleman ;  who,  however,  vnth  his  son, 
the  fiunous  Hotspur,  subsequently  served 
the  king  effectually  against  the  Scots, 
whom  mey  defeated  at  Homeldon,  and 
captured  their  fiimous  leader,  the  ear)  of 
Douglas.  An  order  fix>m  Henry  not  to 
ransom  that  nobleman  and  the  other  Scot- 
tish prisoners,  whom  he  wished  to  reserve 
as  hostages,  completed  the  disgust  of  the 
Peroies ;  and  tiie  fiery  temper  of  the 
younger  Percy  being  especially  roused  by 
these  indignities,  he  immediately  set  free 
his  prisoner  Douglas,  after  making  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  marehed,  wim  all  the 
partisans  of  his  house,  towards  Wales,  to 
join  Glendower.  Tlie  king  met  the  insur- 
gents at  Shrewsbury,  and  a  furious  battle 
ensued,  July  21, 1403,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Percy  and  tlie  defeat  of  his  party. 
The  king,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
tanks,  was  several  times  in  great  danger, 
imd  \uB  eldest  son,  Afterwards  the  conquer- 
or of  France,  here  first  distinguished  him- 
self Henry  vFas  merciful  in  Uiis  instance. 
The  earl  of  Northumberiand,  whom  sick- 
ness had  prevented  from  joining  his  son, 


was  pardoned,  and  but  few  victhus  were 
executed.  A  new  insurrection,  headed  1^ 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  the  arehbish- 
op  of  York,  broke  out  in  1405,  which 
was  suppressed  by  the  king's  thud  sod, 
prince  John,  who,  by  a  pretended  agree- 
ment, induced  the  leaders  to  disband  their 
forces,  and  then  apprehended  them.  The 
arehbiahop  afforded  the  first  example,  in 
this  kingaom,  of  a  capital  punidbment  in- 
flicted upon  a  prelate,  and  the  chief-justioe, 
sir  William  Gascoigne,  deeming  it  unlaw^ 
fill,  a  less  scrupulous  judge  supplied  his 
place.  Northumberland,  who  had  onoe 
more  conspired  wi|h  the  revolters,  fled  in- 
to Scotland  with  lord  Bardolf ;  and,  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  new  rebellion,  in  1407, 
both  tliese  leaders  were  slain  at  Bramham ; 
and,  the  death  of  Glendower  following 
aoon  after,  Henry  at  length  felt  his  crown 
sit  firmly  on  his  head.  The  casual  cap- 
ture, by  sea,  of  James,  son  and  heir  to 
Rc^rt,  king  of  ScoUond,  added  to  his 
safety  on  tl^  side  of  Scotland ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  not  the  generosity  to  re- 
lease the  young  prince,  he  had  him  admi- 
rably educated,  and  thereby  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  distinction  which  he  after- 
wards obtained,  as  a  reformer  of  the  laws 
and  manners  of  his  country.  The  eontin- 
vul  disquiet  of  his  life  brought  him,  while 
yet  in  his  prime,  into  a  declining  condi- 
tion; and  repeated  fits,  which  rendered 
nugatory  a  resolution  of  taking  the  cross, 
and  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  brought  on 
his  dissolution,  Mareh  20, 1413,  in  the  46th 
year  of  bis  age  and  Idth  of  his  reign. 
He  had  four  sons  and  two  daufhters. 
Henry  IV  showed  himself  capwle  of 
reigning,  possessing  courage,/  vigilance, 
prudence  and  great  command  of  temper.- 
The  necesaty  under  which  he  lay  of  court- 
ing popularity,  rendered  his  reign  benefi- 
ciu  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  riffhts  of  the  commons. 

Henrt  V,  king  of  England,  called,  after 
his  lMrth-place,of  Monmouikf  was  bom  ui 
1368,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  IV 
in  1413.  His  dissipated  youth,  and  fond- 
ness for  joviality  and  low  company,  gave 
his  fiither  much  uneasiness ;  but  circum 
stances  occurred,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
wildness,  which  showed  that  better  prin- 
ciples were  latent  in  his  mind.  His  con- 
duct, when  he  ascended  the  throne,  justifi- 
ed the  best  expectations.  He  caused  the 
obsequies  of  the  unhappy  Richard  to  be 
performed  with  great  solemnity,  and  was 
studious  to  obliterate  every  party  distinc- 
tion. He  had  the  inagnanuni^  to  tqeat 
with  confidence  and  kindness  his  superior 
m  hereditary  title,  the  eari  of  March,  who 
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repaid  his  advances  with  undeviatiiig  fidel- 
ity. It  18  to  be  regretted  that  his  other 
good  qualities  were  sullied  by  a  rigid  eze* 
cution  of  tlie  laws  against  the  Lollards, 
the  severity  of  which  proceedings  produc- 
ed a  real  or  alleged  conspuracy  ngamst  his 
person  and  government  The  circQin- 
stances  of  France,  torn  asunder  bv  the  op- 
posing factions  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  mirgundy,  abided  a  tempting  oppor- 
tunity to  an  amlntious  neighbor.  Heniy 
was  easily  induced  to  revive  the  claims  of 
his  predecessors  upon  that  country.  He 
accordingly  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  ar- 
mj  at  Southampton,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  embarkation,  when  discovery  was  made 
of  a  danfferous  coni^inir.y  agauist  his  per- 
son, headed  by  the  earl  oi  Cambridge,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  March, 
9Dd  sought  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  fam- 
ily. The  conspmitors  were  capitally  pun- 
ished, after  an  irregular  trial ;  and  the  kinn^ 
delaying  no  longer,  landed  near  Harfleur, 
Auj^pist  14, 14l£  He  took  that  town,  after 
a  siege,  which  so  much  reduced  his  army 
that  he  determined  to  return  to  England ; 
and,  fiudinff  a  great  force  aaaembled  to  op- 
pose him,  ne  offered  to  resign  his  con- 
2ueBts  for  an  unmolested  retreat  The 
'rench  rejected  the  proposal,  and  were 
totally  defeated  in  the  plain  of  Agincourt 
(q.  v.j,  October  25^  1415.  Henry  did  not 
after  his  determination  to  return  home,  and 
the  dread  of  his  arms  was  the  chief  ad- 
vantage which  he  reaped  from  his  victory. 
A  peace  taking  place  for  two  years, 
France  was  left  to  her  own  dissensions ; 
until,  at  length,  in  1417,  the  Uberal  grants 
of  the  conmions  enabled  Henry  once  more 
to  invade  Normandy  with  25,000  men. 
To  an  application  for  peace,  he  made  a  re- 
ply, which  showed  that  he  sought  nothing 
leas  than  the  crown  of  France ;  but,  in  a 
negotiation  with,  queen  Isabella,  he  offer- 
ed to  accept  the  provinces  ceded  to  Ed- 
ward III  by  tlie  treaty  of  Bretigni.  The 
negotiation  was  broken  off  by  the  aasassi- 
natiou  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
induced  his  successor  to  join  Hemy.  This 
alliance  was  soon  followed  by  the  famous 
treaty  of  Troyes,  made  witli  the  French 
king  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  or,  rather, 
with  his  queen  and  the  Burgundian  Mic- 
tion. By  this  trea^,  Henry  engaged  to 
marry  the  princess  Catharine,  and  to  leave 
Charles  in  possession  of  the  crown,  on 
condidon  that  it  should  go  to  Henry  and 
his  heirs  at  his  decease,  and  be  insepara- 
bly united  to  the  crown  of  England.  Hen- 
ry, after  espousing  Catharine,  took  posses- 
sion of  Paris,  and  then  went  over  to  Eng- 
land, to  raise  recruits  for  his  army.    He 


returned  to  France,  in  1421,  and  pur- 
sued the  dauphin  with  so  much  vigor  as 
to  drive  him  beyond  the  Loire.  A  son 
was  at  this  time  bom  to  him,  and  all  his 
great  projects  seemed  in  fuU  progress  to 
success,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fistula, 
which  carried  liim  of£,  in  August,  1422,  at 
the  age  of  34,  and  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign.  Henry  V,  as  the  gallant,  youthftd 
and  successful  conqueror  of  France,  is  a 
fiivorite  name  in  English  histoiy ;  but  he 
was  inferior,  in  wisdom  and  solid  policy, 
to  many  of  his  ancestors.  His  reign  was 
consumed  in  ambitious  pursuits,  which, 
whUe  they  inflicted  ^reat  misery  on 
France,  entailed  much  misfortune  upon  his 
own  countnr. 

Henrt  Yl,  king  of  England,  born  at 
Windsor  in  1421.  As  he  was  an  infant 
not  nine  moutlis  old  at  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  Henry  V,  the  kingdom  was  placed 
under  the  protectorship  of  his  ancle,  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  The  infant  Henry  was 
solemnly  invested  with  the  crown  of 
France,  by  ambassadors  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  crowned  at  Paris  in  1430,  when 
only  nine  years  of  age.  The  defection  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  were  severe  blovrs 
to  the  English  interest  in  France.  A 
trace  with  France,  in  1433,  vras  followed 
by  the  marriage  of  Heniy  with  the  cqle- 
brated  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Regnier,  titular  sovereign  of  Sicilv  and 
other  kinploms,  without  the  actual  pos- 
session of^a  single  province.  A  renewal 
of  hostilities  vnth  France,  deprived  the 
English  of  Normandy,  and  of  eveiy  other 
possession  in  that  country,  except  Cakiis. 
In  the  unpopularity  of  the  court,  people 
now  began  to  look  to  the  claim  of^Rich- 
ard,  duke  of  York,  whose  mother,  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  transmitted  to 
him  the  best  tide  to  the  crown  by  inherit- 
ance. The  msurrection  of  Cade  follow- 
ed, and  the  duke  of  York  returning  from 
Ireland,  a  great  party  was  formed  in  his 
fiivor,  headed  by  some  of  die  principal 
nobility.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to  re- 
move his  enemies  from  the  king's  person, 
and  was,  bv  parliament,  declared  protec- 
tor of  the  kingdom,  the  imbecile  Henry 
being,  by  this  time,  unable  even  to  person- 
ate majesty.  The  York  and  Lancaster 
parties  were  now  in  such  a  state,  that  the 
sword  only  could  decide  between  them; 
and  that  course  of  civil  contention  com- 
menced, the  first  bloodshed  in  which  oc- 
curred at  St  Albania,  in  May,  1455,  and,  as 
&r  as  the  reign  of  Henr^  was  concerned, 
the  last  in  the  batde  of  Tewkesbury,  in 
1471.     When  the  latter  took  pkce,  the 
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king  was  a  prisoner  in  tbe  Tower,  where 
he  800D  after  died ;  but  whether  by  a  nat- 
ural or  violent  death  is  uncertain,  although 
popular  opinion  assiffned  it  to  the  violence 
of  Richai^  duke  of  Gloucester.  Heniy 
was  gentle,  pious  and  well-intentioned, 
but  too  weak  to  act  for  himself.  Eton 
coll^  reveres  Henry  as  its  founder,  as 
does  likewise  King's  college,  Cfunbridge. 

Henrt  VII,  king  of  EnglMid,  first 
sovereign  of  the  race  of  Tudor,  was  bom 
in  1457.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
and  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of  Hen^ 
ry  V.  His  mother,  Marnuret,  was  the  on* 
ly  ciiikl  of  John,  duke  of  Somenet, 
mndflon  of  John  of  Gaunt  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  he  was  carried  by* 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Britta* 
ny,  to  seek  refiige,  in  that  court,  from  the 
jeaiouay  of  the  victorious  house  of  Yoric 
On  the  UBuipadon  of  Richard,  the  young 
eari  of  Rjchmond  was  naturaUy  advened 
to  as  the  representative  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  In  1485,  Richmond  assem* 
bkxi  a  body  of  troops  in  Brittany,  and 
landed  at  Milibrd  Haven,  with  no  more 
than  2000  hired  foreign  adventurers.  He 
was  immediately  joined  by  some  leaders 
of  rank,  but  had  only  6000  men  when 
Richafd  met  him  at  Bosworth,  with  an  ar- 
my twice  as  numerous  in  appearance; 
but  the  defection  of  lord  Stanley  with  his 
forces,  who  joined  Richmond  during  the 
bttile,  obtained  for  the  latter  a  complete 
victoiT.  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  on 
the  field  of  batde,  although  it  is  not  clear 
upcm  what  cround  ;  fbr  had  the  title  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  been  superior  to 
that  ai£  Yoiit,  the  Somerset  branch  of  it 
was  originafly  illegitimate,  not  to  mention 
that  the  claim  of  &  mother,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, was  anterior  to  his  own.  Henjy  re- 
soled, however,  to  stand  upon  this  ground, 
and  the  recosnition  of  his  right  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  nis  coronation  was  made  to 
precede  his  mamage  with  Elizabeth  of 
York,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
That  marriaffe,  however,  took  place  in 
1486  ;  but  £&nry,  jealous  of  his  authori- 
ty, and  strongly  imbued  with  party  preju- 
dice, was  a  stem  and  ungracious  husband, 
and  regarded  the  Yorkists  in  general  with 
great  aversion.  He  gave  his  confidence, 
indeed,  chiefly  to  Morton  and  Fox,  both 
of  the  priesdiood,  and  men  of  business 
and  capacity,  from  whom  he  expected ' 
more  obsequiousness  than  from  the  nobil- 
ity. Discontent,  on  this  and  other  accounts, 
soon  arose,  and  an  insurrection  took 
place,  headed  by  lord  Level  and  the  Staf- 
ftyrds,  which  was  soon  suppressed.    The 
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imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who,  by 
the  contrivance  of  Simon,  a  priest,  was 
made  to  personate  die  eiud  of^  Warwick, 
son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  Hen- 
ry keoc  confined  in  the  Tower,  followed* 
But  Heniv  having  pubhcly  shown  the  true 
earl  of  Warwick  in  the  streets  of  London, 
little  credit  was  |(iven  to  the  impostor,  and 
the  kinff,  coUectma  an  anny,  met  the  rd»- 
els  at  Stoke,  in  ?^ttinghamsbire^  and  to- 
tally defeated  them.  Henry  mred  the 
impostor  Sinmel,  and  diiq>layed  his  mm^- 
nincance,  by  making  him  a  scullion  m  his 
kitchen.  The  project  of  France,  for  an- 
nexing the  province  of  Brittany,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress,  induced  Henry  to 
declare  war ;  but  his  measures  were  so 
tardy  and  parsimonious,  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  enecied.  He  then  raised  large 
sums  on  the  plea  of  the  necesnty  for  hos- 
tilities, and  iandinff  a  numerous  army  at 
Calais,  in  1492,  abnost  inunediately  ac- 
cepted a  large  compensaticm  for  peace. 
The  duchess  dowager  of  Buraundy,  gov- 
erness of  the  Low  Countries,  nad  encour- 
aged the  imposture  of  Simnel,  and  now 
toought  forward  Peikin  WariMck,  said  to 
be  the  scm  of  a  converted  Jew  at  Tour« 
nay,  and  a  youth  of  parts  and  prepossess- 
ing figure.  This  young  man  gave  nimself 
out  to  be  Richard  Flantagenet,  the  young- 
er of  tlie  two  sons  of  Edward  IV,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tow- 
er of  London,  but  one  of  whom,  he  alleg- 
ed, had  escaped.  The  duchess  bretended 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proofs  of^  his  iden-' 
tity,  and  acknowledged  him  as  her 
nephew.  The  circumstances  of  his  prog- 
ress in  England  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  any  more  than  his  confession  of  im 
posture,  and  execution  by  the  haher. 
Soon  after,  the  king  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  on  his  memory,  oy  the  execution  of 
the  sbnple  and  innocent  earl  of  Warwidc, 
fbr  merely  attempting  to  regain  that  Hber- 
^,  of  whjch  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
deprived.  Firmly  setded  upon  tlie  throne, 
Heniy  now  gamed  a  mgh  character 
among  his  brother  monarchs,  many  of 
whom  sought  his  firiendsliip  and  alliance; 
and  among  these  vras  Fer£nand,  kin^  of 
Arragon,  a  prince,  in  crafty  and  cautious 
policy,  veiy  much  like  himself.  After  a 
long  negotiadon,  he  brought  about  a  match 
between  the  Infimta  Catharine,  daughter 
of  this  sovereign  and  of  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile, and  his  ddest  son  Arthur ;  and  on 
the  deatli  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  retain 
the  dowiy  of  this  princess,  he  caused  hto 
remaining  son,  Henry,  to  marry  the  widow, 
by  papal  dispensation,  an  event  which,  in 
the  sequel,  led  to  a  separation  fiom  the 
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866  of  Rome.  He  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland, 
foreseeing  the  unity  of  sovereignty  that 
would  probably  arise  &om  it,  and  never 
omitted  his  favorite  pursuit  of  filling  his 
coflfers,  employing  Empson  and  Dudley 
(q.  v.),  who  practised  all  sorts  of  extortion 
and  chicanery  for  this  end.  He,  however, 
made  some  good  use  of  this  treasure,  by 
the  advance  of  sums  of  money  to  mer- 
chants, widiout  interest,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  lucrative  enterprises,  and  pro- 
mote an  extension  of  commerce.  He  em- 
ployed Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  his 
auspices,  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
part  of  the  American  continent  In  the 
midst  of  these,  and  fordier  projects  of  na- 
tional and  family  aggrandizement,  a  decline 
of  health  began  to  mspirphim  with  uneasy 
thoughts  or  another  world,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  cqppease  by  alms  and  religious 
foundations,  and,  as  his  end  approached, 
even  directed  restitution  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Empson 
and  Dudley.  He  died  at  his  palace  of 
Richmond,  in  April,  1509,  in  the  24th  year 
'of  his  reign,  and  58d  of  his  ace.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VII  was,  upon  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  his  country.  Being  conduct- 
ed upon  pacific  principles,  it  put  a  period 
to  many  disorders,  and  gave  an  opportu- 
mtv  to  the  nation  to  flourish  by  its  inter- 
nal resources.  His  policy  of  depressing 
the  feudal  nobili^,  which  proportionably 
ezahed  the  middle  ranks,  was  highly 
salutary ;  and  it  was  especially  advanced 
by  the  statute  which  allowed  the  break- 
ing of  entails  and  the  alienation  of  land- 
ed estates.  Many  other  beneficial  provis- 
ions also  date  from  this  reign,  which,  how- 
ever, was  very  arbitraiy ;  and  the  power 
lost  by  the  aristocracy  for  a  time  gave 
an  undue  preponderance  to  that  of  the 
crown. 

Henrt  VIII,  king  of  England,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1491,  and  sue- 
ceeaed  his  fiSier  in  1509.  His  education 
had  been  rather  that  of  a  scholar  than  of 
a  prince ;  but  a  handsome  person,  and  a 
fiank  and  spirited  maimer,  rendered  him 
die  object  or  popular  attachment,  especial- 
ly as  successor  to  a  sovereign  so  little  be- 
loved as  Henry  VII.  No  prince  could 
succeed  to  a  throne  under  hap|Her  circum- 
stances, possessing  an  undisputed  title,  a 
fUU  treasury,  and  a  kinsdom  nourishing  in 
the  bosom  fk  peace.  His  disposition  for 
show  and  maenificence  soon  squandered 
the  hoards  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  his 
vanity  and  unsuspicious  openness  of  char- 
acter made  hioi  an  eariy  object  of  for- 
eign artifice.    He  was  prevailed  upon  by 


pope  Julius  II  and  his  father-in-law,  Fer- 
dinand, to  join  in  a  league  formed  against 
Louis  XU  of  France.  Some  campaigns 
in  France  followed,  but  the  success  of  the 
English  at  the  Batde  of  the  Spurs,  so  call- 
ed from  the  flight  of  the  French,  being 
succeeded  by  no  adequate  result,  the 
taking  of  Toumay  vwis  the  only  fiidt  of 
this  expensive  expedition.  Meantime, 
more  splendid  success  attended  the  Elng- 
lish  arms  at  home.  James  IV,  king  of 
Scotiand,  having  made  an  incurnon  with 
a  numerous  body  of  troops  into  England, 
vras  completely  defoated,  and  slain,  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden-field.  Heiuy,  however, 
sranted  peace  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
his  sister,  and  established  an  influence 
which  rendered  his  kincdom  long  secure 
on  that  side.  Findinff  himself  amused  by 
his  allies,  he  soon  after  made  peace  witb 
France,  retaining  Touim^r,  ana  receiving 
a  large  sum  of  money.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  Wolsey  now  began  to  inve  a 
leading  feature  to  the  conduct  of  Heniy. 
The  neglect  of  Wolsey  by  Francis  I,  pro- 
duced hostilities  finom  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, assisted  by  EnffUsh  goM  ;  and 
when  Charies  V  succeeded  to  the  Span- 
ish crown,  Francis  found  it  expedient  to 
gain  Wolsey,  who,  in  consequence,  induc- 
ed his  master  to  redgn  Toumay,  and  en- 
ter into  an  amicaUe  correspondence  with 
Francis.  In  order  to  cement  this  new 
fiiendahip,  the  two  monarchs  had  an  in- 
terview near  Calais,  the  magnificence  of 
which  gave  the  place  of  meetinff  the  de- 
nomination of  the^eU  of  ike  dtA  ofgoUL 
Notwithstanding  these  indications,  a  proe- 
pect  of  the  papacy  being  artfiilly  held  out 
to  the  cardinal  by  the  young  emperor 
Charies,  his  interest  at  length  gained  a 
preponderancy  in  the  Engfiah  councils. 
The  principles  of  the  reformation,  propa- 
gated by  Luther,  were  now  making  rapid 
strides,  and  Henry  himself  wrote  a  Latin 
book  against  the  tenets  of  Luther,  which 
he  presented  to  pope  Leo  X,  who  favored 
him,  in  return,  with  the  title  of  dtfendar  of 
iktfaidi,  Luther  published  a  reply,  id 
which  he  treats  his  opponent  with  litde 
ceremcmy.  Charles  V  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1523,  and  induced  Wolsev  am 
Henry  to  declare  war  against  pWioe, 
which  was  again  invaded  by  an  English 
and  Flemish  army,  under  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey. The  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis, 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  gave  such  a  pre- 
ponderancy to  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  alarm  produced  thereby,  added  to 
a  discovery,  on  the  part  of  Wolsey,  that 
Charles  was  only  amusing  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  papacy,  produced  not  only 
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a  peace  with  France,  but  a  declaration  of 
war  agaiuBt  the  emperor,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  most  important  event  in 
Henry's  reign — ^his  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Arragou.  (For  the  proceedings  which 
terminated  in  the  divorce  from  Catharine, 
the  fall  of  Wolsey  which  they  involved, 
with  the  Bubveraion  of  the  papal  claims, 
see  Gdiftaruie  of  Arragony  froUof,  and 
Oreal  BriUdn.)  In  ISS,  the  kimr  venr 
tured.  private!  V  to  maxry  Anne  Boleyn 
(q.  V A  and,  in  the  next  year,  an  open  avow- 
al of  the  marriace  followed.  Heniy  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  break  on  all  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  to  declare  himself  su- 
preme head  of  the  English  church.  Thus 
was  effected  the  great  revolution,  by 
which,  in  eccksiaBtical  annals,  this  reijKn 
is  so  much  distinguished.  The  Urth  of  a 
daughter  by  the  new  queen,  produced  a 
bill  for  regulating  the  succession,  which 
settled  it  on  the  issue  of  this  raarriafle, 
and  declared  the  kinc's  daughter  by  CaUi- 
arine  illegitimate.  But,  almougfa  Heniy 
discarded  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  adhered  to  its  theological  ten- 
ets. While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  executed 
bishop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  for 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  dis- 
played an  avenuon  to  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  and  brought  inoiiy  of  Uiem  to 
the  stake.  His  temper  also  srew  more 
stem  and  arbitrary  as  he  aavanced  in 
years,  and  his  reign,  from  this  period,  was 
that  of  a  despot  who  sacrificea  eveiy  ob- 
stacle to  his  capricious  will.  Finding  that 
the  monks  and  fnars  in  England  were  the 
most  direct  advocates  of  the  papal  author- 
ity, and  that  they  operated  most  influen- 
tiaUy  to  create  dissatisfiiction  among  the 
people,  he  suppressed  the  monasteries  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  thereby  inflicted  an 
incurable  wound  upon  the  Catholic  reli- 
^n  in  England.  The  revenues  of  these 
opulent  esttiblishments  were  granted  to 
the  crown,  which,  however,  was  not  pro- 
portionably  enriched,  as  Henry  laviuied 
many  grants  of  land  upon  his  courtiers, 
and,  besides  settling  pensions  upon  the 
retained  abbots,  friars  and  monks,  erected 
six  new  bishoprics.    Another  step  which 

Enomoted  the  reformation,  was  the  trans- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue.  The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn 
(q.  V.)  was,  however,  unfavorable,  for  a 
tinoe,  to  the  reformers.  Heniy  married 
Jane  Seymour ;  and  the  birth  of  prince 
Iklward,  in  1537,  fulfilled  his  wish  for  a 
male  heir,  although  his  joy  was  abated  by 
the  death  of  the  queen.  It  was  not  until 
1538,  that  the  dissolution  of  all  the  rcli- 


IpouB  houses  took  place ;  and  the  peculiar 
indignation  of  Heniy  fell  upon  Thomas 
ik  Becket,  as  the  oppucner  of  royal  au- 
thority. He  cited  the  samt  into  court,  had 
him  condemned  as  a  traitor,  his  name  ex- 
punged from  the  calendar,  and  his  bones 
burnt  to  ashes.  The  fate  of  Lambert,  a 
poor  schoolmaster,  who,  being  condemned 
for  heresy,  appealed  to  the  kmg,  was  more 
deserving  or  compassion.  Heniy,  seated 
on  his  throne,  attended  by  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  inteirogated  him  con- 
cerning the  real  presence,  and  undertook 
to  refute  his  errors  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  schoolmen.  Six  bishops  follow- 
ed ;  Olid  in  conclusion,  Lambert  was  ask- 
ed whether  he  would  recant  or  die.  He 
chose  death,  and  was  executed  with  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  cruelty.  Heniy 
now  resolved  to  many  amn,  and  Crom- 
well (q.  v.),  a  &vorer  of  9ie  reformation, 
recommended  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1540,  and  Heniy 
created  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex ;  but  his 
dislike  to  his  new  wifo  hastened  the  &11 
of  that  minister,  who  was  condemned  and 
executed  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  At 
the  same  time,  Heiuy  procured,  from  the 
convocation  and  paruament,  a  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  then  married 
CathsLrine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk — a  union  which  brought  him 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
party ;  and  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  followed.  PapistB  who  denied 
his  supremacy  were  treated  with  equal  se- 
verity. Henry  now  found  that  his  new 
queen,  of  whom  he  was  venr  fond,  had 
proved  folse  to  his  be<L  and,  on  further 
mquiiy,  her  conduct  before  marriage  was 
discovered  to  have  been  loose  and  crimi- 
nal The  king  burst  into  tears  when  in- 
formed of  these  focts,  but  his  grief  quick- 
ly turned  into  forv,  and  she  was  accused, 
and  brought  to  the  block  in  154^  His 
obseouious  parliament  further  gratified 
him,  oy  an  act,  making  it  high  treason  for 
any  woman  whom  the  kins  might  there- 
after marry,  to  pass  herself^off  for  a  vir- 
Eif  otherwise.  The  preference  shown 
the  king's  nephew,  James  V,  to  the 
neb  alliance,  brought  on  a  war  with 
Scotland,  in  1543,  the  principal  event  of 
which  was  the  rout  of  the  Scottish  army 
at  Solway  Frith.  A  war  with  France 
followed,  and  the  king  passed  over  to 
Calais,  in  July,  1544,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  troops,  and,  being  joined  by  14,000 
men  from  the  Low  Countries,  took  Bou- 
logne ;  but  in  the  winter  returned  to  Eng- 
land. The  war  lasted  until  1546.  Hen- 
ry, hi  1543,  married  his  sixth  wife,  Catha- 
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line  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  a  lady 
o£  merit,  secretly  inctined  to  the  reforma- 
tion. This  queen  &li  into  great  danger, 
through  the  intriguea  of  the  Catholic  par- 
ty, but  found  means  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences. (See  Catharine  Parr.)  Disease 
now  so  much  aggravated  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  Heniy,  that  his  oldest  fiiends  fell 
victims  to  his  tyranny.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
foft,  his  most  trusted  and  successflil  gen- 
eraJ,  and  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey, 
his  son,  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  latter  was  tried  for  an  aUeged  corre- 

rndence  with  cardinal  Pole,  and  on  an 
urd  accusation  of  treasonably  quarter- 
ing a  portion  of  the  royal  anns,  and  exe- 
cuted. Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk  was  pro- 
ceeded against  by  attainder,  without  trial 
or  evidence ;  and  so  litde  was  Henry's  fe- 
rocity mitigated  by  his  own  approaching 
endf  that  nothing  seemed  so  much  to  con- 
cern him  OS  the  fear  that  Norfolk  might 
escape ;  which  he  did,  by  the  decease  of 
the  king  the  day  before  mat  appointed  for 
his  execution.  It  was  lonff  before  any 
one  would  venmre  to  tell  Heniy  of  hm 
approaching  dissolution ;  but  the  commu- 
nication was  at  length  made  by  sir  Antho- 
ny Denny,  and  the  king  heard  him  with 
resignation.  He  desired  that  archbishop 
Oranmer  mi^t  be  sent  for,  but  was 
speechless  before  he  came,  and  could  on- 
ly, by  a  pressure  of  his  hand,  give  a  token 
of  his  dying  &ith.  He  expired  January 
28,  1547,  in  the  SBth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  56th  of  his  age.  As  impresave- 
ly  depicted  by  the  dyin^  words  of  Wol- 
sey,  his  chief  characteristic  was  love  of 
sway.  This  passion,  which  was  at  fiiBt 
compatible  with  generosity  and  feeling,  at 
length  produced  an  excess  of  pride,  impa- 
tience and  intolerance,  which  extLuguish- 
ed  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  ren- 
dered him  violent  and  sanguinary  in  the 
extreme.  He  made  himself  so  much 
feared,  that  no  English  king  had  fewer 
checks  to  his  power ;  and  liberty  and 
constitutional  equipoise  were  out  of  the 
question  during  tlie  whole  of  his  reign,  or, 
what  is  worse,  the  forms  of  them  were 
rendered  purely  subservient  to  his  pas- 
sions. No  hand  less  strong  than  his 
could  have  so  suddenly  snappy  the  chain 
which  bound  the  nation  to  the  papacy. 
The  complete  union  of  Wales  witn  Eng- 
land, and  the  conversion  of  Irekmd  into  a 
kingdom,  date  fix>m  the  reign  of  Heniy. 

lljENRT,  prince  of  Prussia  (Frederic 
Henry  Louis),  brother  of  Frederic  II,  was 
bom  at  Berim,  1736.  (On  the  severe  and 
absurd  education  which  he  received  for 
15  years,  till  his  father's  deatli,  see  the  ar- 


ticles fVederic  fVUliam  /,  and  Frederic  IL) 
In  1742,  he  served*  his  first  campaign  as 
ook>nel  in  tlie  army  which  entered  Mora- 
via, under  the  conmiand  of  the  king  and 
of  marshal  Schwerin,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Czaslau.  In  1744,  be  de- 
fended, with  obstinacy  and  success,  the 
city  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  surrounded 
only  by  a  single  wall.  He  distinguished 
himself  still  more  (June  4, 1745)  in  the 
battle  of  Strigau  or  Hohenfiiedberg,  .where 
the  Pruarians,  under  their  kinc,  defeated 
the  Austrian  ann^,  commanded  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  began  to  devel- 
ope  those  great  improvements  in  militaiy 
tactics,  which  afterwards  procured  them 
so  much  honor.  Aflerthe  peace  of  Dres- 
den, Frederic  H  invited  the  prince  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  Potsdam.  Prince 
Henry  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study. 
With  a  lowing  imagination,  a  penetrating 
and  reflecting  mind,  a  fiim  vrill,  always 
directed  by  good  purposes,  and  a  happy 
memory,  he  made  great  proffreas  in  his 
studies.  Notwithstanding  nis  severer 
studies,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  music 
and  painting.  His  rendence  at  Potsdam, 
where  Frederic  bad  collected  many  of 
the  men  of  his  time  distinguished  for 
genius  and  boldness  of  thought,  cotitribu- 
ted  essentially  to  give  an  independent  and 
lofty  tone  to  the  character  of  the  fNrince. 
In  1752,  his  brother  married  him  to  the 
princess  Wilhelniine  of  Hease-Caasel,  and 
Dullt  a  nakce  for  him  in  Berlin.  A  few 
years  atter,  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out, 
and  the  prince  now  found  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  theories  he  had  studied  in 
peace.  In  the  battie  of  Prague,  the  un- 
shaken courafre  of  Henry,  his  firamess 
and  coolness,  decided  the  success  of  this 
splendid  day.  In  the  batde  of  Roasbach, 
he  received  an  honorable  wound.  After 
this  victory,  the  king  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of^Leipsic  Soon  af- 
ter, he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  second 
army.  During  the  virhole  seven  years' 
war,  Henry  dirolnguished  himself.  After 
the  peace  concluded  at  Hubertsbui^, 
prince  Henry  hastened  back  to  ttanquilh- 
ty.  The  castle  of  Rheinsberg  became  the 
seat  of  philosophy  and  the  muses ;  but  his 
confiding  trust  in  unworthy  men  excited 
domestic  broils,  which  destroyed  his  peace, 
and  compelled  him  to  separate  from  his 
wife.  In  1771,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  em- 
press Catharine,  in  Petersburg,  vdiere 
they  deliberated  respecting  the  division  of 
Poland,  to  which  he  gained  the  consent 
of  the  king  his  brother.  In  the  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succession,  the  prince  com- 
manded   an    army,  which   marched   to 
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Dresden  in  July,  1778,  formed  a  league 
there  with  Saxoby,  and  then  attacked  Bo- 
hemia. The  want  of  proyisions  compelled 
him  to  retl^t,  and  the  peace  at  Tescben, 
in  1779,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  1784, 
the  prince  went  to  Paris,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  visiting  the  most  splendid  court 
in  Ehirope,  but,  in  reality,  to  propose  a 
connexion  which  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Austria.  The  irreso- 
lution of  the  cabinet  of  VenniUes  frus- 
trated this  plan ;  the  prince  returned,  and 
every  thing  sssumed  a  new  aspect,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  great  king. 
Frederic  William  removed  his  uncle  from 
public  business,  and  prince  Henry  was 
about  to  return  to  France,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  troubles  in  that  countiy. 
He  forgot  the  ingratitude  of  his  nephew 
in  the  conversation  of  philosophers,  art- 
ists and  men  of  leaminff.  The  war  which 
Pniflsia  undertook  against  France,  was 
not  approved  of  by  the  prince.  Over- 
come oy  the  infirmities  or  age,  he  await- 
ed in  tranquillity  the  end  of  a  lifb  devot- 
ed to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  died 
at  Rheinsberg,  Aug.  3,  1802.  In  1809, 
there  appeared  at  Paris  a  life  of  prince 
Henry  (VU  prwie^  poliL  d  ndUt.  du  rrihce 
Hauide  Pr.  Frh-e  de  IWderic  II). 

Henrt,  Patrick,  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Sarah  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  bom  May  29, 1796,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Hanover  and  colony  of  Virginia. 
Until  ten  years  of  age,  Patrick  Heniy  was 
sent  to  a  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
made  some  small  progress  in  arithmetic. 
He  was  then  taken  home,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  his  fiither,  who  had  opened  a 
grammar  school  in  his  ovni  house,  he  ac- 
quired a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  At  tlie  same  time,  he 
made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the 
mathematics,  the  only  branch  of  educa- 
tion for  which,  it  seems,  he  discovered,  in 
his  youth,  the  slightest  predilection.  He 
was  passionately  addicted  to  the  sports  of 
the  field,  and  could  not  brook  the  confine- 
ment and  toil  which  education  required. 
His  fiither,  unable  to  sustain  the  enoense 
of  his  large  and  increasing  family,  round 
it  necessary  to  qualify  his  sons,  at  a  veir 
eariy  age,  to  support  themselves.  With 
this  view,  Patrick  was  placed,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  behind  the  counter  of  a  trader 
in  the  country.  In  the  next  year,  his 
father  purchased  a  small  adventure  of 
goods  for  his  two  sons,  William  and  Pat- 
tick,  and  **  set  them  up  in  trade.**  Wil- 
liam's habits  of  idleness  were  such,  that 
the  chkf  management  of  their  concerns 
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devolved  on  the  younger  brother,  and  that 
management  was  most  v^retched.  One 
year  put  an  end  to  this  experiment,  and 
Patrick  was  engaged^  for  the  two  or  three 
following  years,  in  settling  the  accounts  of 
the  firm  as  well  as  he  comd.  At  the  earlv 
age  of  eighteen,  he  married  a  Miss  Shef- 
ton,  the  dauffhter  of  a  respectable  fiurner 
in  the  neisfaBoriiood ;  and,  by  the  joint  as- 
sistance of  their  parents,  the  young  couple 
were  setded  on  a  small  farm,  where,  with 
one  or  two  slaves,  Mr.  Heniy  had  to  dig 
the  earth  fi>r  subsistence.  His  want  of 
agricuhural  skill,  and  his  unconquerable 
aversion  to  every  species  of  systematic 
labor,  caused  him,  after  a  trial  of  two 
years,  to  abandon  this  pursuit  His  next 
step  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  ab- 
solute despair;  for,  selling  off  his  litde 
possessions  at  a  sacrifice  mr  cash,  he  en- 
tered a  second  time  into  the  inauspicious 
buflinesB  of  merchandise.  But  the  same 
want  of  method,  the  same  facility  of  tem- 
per, soon  became  apparent  He  resumed 
ms  violin,  his  fiute,  Lis  books,  his  mspec- 
tion  of  human  nature,  and  not  unfre- 
quendy  shut  up  his  shop  to  indulge  him- 
self in  the  favorite  sports  of  his  youth. 
His  reading,  however,  began  to  assume  a 
more  serious  character.  He  studied  ge- 
ography, read  the  charters  and  history  of 
the  colony,  and  became  fond  of  historical 
woiks  generally,  particulariy  those  of 
Crreece  and  Rome,  and,  from  the  tenacity 
of  his  memory^  mid  the  strength  of  his 
judgment,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
their  contents.  Livy  was  his  favorite; 
and,  having  procurea  a  translation,  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  read  it  through,  once,  at 
least,  in  every  year,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life.  The '  second  mercantile  ex- 
periment in  a  few  yeais  left  him  a  bank- 
rupt ;  eveiT  remnant  of  hi)9  property  was 
gone,  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  assist 
him  any  fbrther.  As  a  last  effort,  he  de- 
termincMl  to  make  trial  of  the  law.  No 
one  expected  him  to  succeed  ;  Ins  unfor- 
tunate habits  were  by  no  means  suited 
to  so  laborious  a  profession,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  his  afibirs  forbade  an  extensive 
course  of  reading.  After  a  six  weeks' 
preparation,  he  omained  a  license  to  prac- 
tise the  law,  being  at  this  time  of  the  age 
of  four  and  twenty.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  practice,  not  only 
unable  to  draw  a  declaration  or  a  plea,  but 
incapable,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  common 
and  simple  business  of  his  profession,  even 
the  mode  of  ordering  a  suit,  giving  a 
notice,  or  making  a  motion  in  court  r  or 
three  years,  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his 
fiunily  were  extreme.    The  profits  of  his 
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practice  could  not  have  supplied  them 
even  with  the  neceesarieB  of  liie ;  and  he 
eeema  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time,  both  during  his  study  of  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  the  fint  two  or 
three  years,  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Shehon,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Hano- 
ver court'houae*  Whenever  Mr.  Shelton 
was  from  home,  Mr.  Henry  suppUed  his 
place  in  the  tavern.  The  controversy  be- 
tween the  deny  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie 
legislature  and  people  of  the  colony  on 
the  other,  touching  tne  stipend  claimed  by 
the  former,  which  had  created  a  great  ex- 
citement in  Vuninia,  was  the  occasion  on 
which  his  genius  first  broke  forth.  The 
display  wmch  he  ooade  in  the  parmnCs 
coiae,  88  k  was  popularly  caUed,  placed 
him,  at  once,  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
in  Uiat  quarter  of  the  colonv  in  yfhich  he 
pracdsed.  In  the  year  1764,  he  removed 
to  the  county  of  Louisa,  and  resided  at 
a  place  called  the  Roundabout  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  a  contest  having 
occurred  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  James  Litdepage,  the  returned 
member  of  the  county  of  Hanover,  who 
was  chaiged  with  Ivibery  and  corruption, 
the  parties  were  beard  by  counsel,  before 
the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections, 
and  Houry  was  on  this  occasion  employed 
by  Mr.  Dandridge,  the  rival  candidate. 
Heniy  distinguished  hirasdf  by  a  brilliant 
display  on  die  subject  of  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage. Such  a  buiBt  of  eloquence,  from  a 
man  so  very  plain  and  humble  in  his  ap- 
pearance, struck  the  committee  with 
amazement ;  a  deep  silence  took  olace 
during  the  speech,  and  not  a  sound  bat 
fiom  his  lips  was  to  be  heard  in  the  room. 

In  1765,  he, was  elected  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  with  express  reference 
to  an  opposition  to  the  British  stamp-act. 
After  having  waited  in  vain  for  some  step  to 
be  taken  by  another,  and  when  the  session 
was  withm  three  days  of  its  expected 
close,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  resolu- 
tions on  the  stamp-act..  After  his  death, 
there  was  found  among  bis  papers  one 
sealed,  and  thus  endoraed: — ^'^  Enclosed 
are  the  resolutions,  of  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, in  1765,  concerning  the  stamp-act. 
Let  my  executors  open  this  paper.^ — 
Within  was  found  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions in  his  hand- writing.  On  the  back 
of  the  paper  containing  the  resolutions,  is 
the  fouowing  endoreement,  also  in  his 
hand-writing : — *^  The  within  resolutions 
paned  the  house  of  burgesses  in  May, 
1765.  They  formed  the  first  opposition 
to  the  stamp-act,  and  tlie  scheme  of  tax- 
ing America  by  die  British  parliament 


All  the  colonies,  either  through  fear,  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposi- 
tion, or  fixmi  influence  of  some  kukl  or 
other,  had  remained  silent  i  had  been 
for  the  first  time  elected  a  buigess  a  few 
days  before,  was  young,  inexperienced, 
unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  ho>use, 
and  the  memben  that  con^Msed  it  Find- 
ing die  men  of  weight  averse  to  opposition, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  tax  at  hand, 
and  that  no  penon  was  likelv  to  step  forth, 
I  determined  to  venture,  and  alone,  unad- 
vised,and  unassisted,  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
an  old  law  book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon 
oflforing  them  to  the  house,  violent  debates 
ensued.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and 
much  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for 
submission.  After  a  lone  and  warm  con- 
tee^  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small 
minority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only. 
The  alarm  spread  throughout  America 
with  astonishmg  quickness,  and  the  min- 
isterial party  were  overwhelmed.  The 
great  pomt  of  resistance  to  British  taxation 
was  universally  established  in  the  colonies. 
This  broudit  on  the  war,  which  finally 
separated  the  two  countries,  and  cave  in- 
dependence to  ours.  Whether  mis  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curae,  will  depend 
upon  the  use  our  people  make  or  the 
blessings  which  a  mcious  God  hath  be- 
stowed on  us.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will 
be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  con- 
trary character,  they  will  be  miserable. 
Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a 
nation.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  re- 
member this ;  and  in  thy  sphere,  practise 
virtue  thyself,  and  encouraire  it  in  oth- 
ere.  P.  HuNaY." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  exclaimed,  '^  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third— *«  Trea- 
son !"  cried  the  speaker — ^  Treason,  trea- 
son !^  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house. 
Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant;  but 
taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the 
speaker  an  eye  of  fire,  he  finished  his 
sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis — *^  may 
prq/U  &y  their  examfU,  If  this  be  treason, 
make  Uie  most  of  it**  From  this  period, 
Mr.  Heiuy  became  the  idol  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  ;  nor  was  his  name  confined 
to  his  native  state.  His  influence  was.fok 
througliout  die  continent,  and  he  was  ev- 
ery where  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  colonial  liberty.  In  the 
year  17G9,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  general  court.  He  wanted  that  learn- 
ing, whose  place  no  genius  can  supply  to 
the  lawyer ;  and  he  wanted  those  habita 
of  steady  and    persevering    application, 
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wkhout  which  that  learning  ia  not  to  be 
acquired.  But  on  queatioos  before  a  juiy, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  anci  the 
impidicy  as  well  aa  juatneas  of  his  uifer- 
eneea,  from  the  flitting  ezpreanonB  of  the 
oouatenance,  aa  to  mat  waa  peasine  in 
the  hearts  erf"  his  hearen,  availed  ium 
fuUy.  The  defence  of  etiininal  oaaea  waa 
hja  great  prafeaaional  forte.  The  house 
of  buigesaes  of  Viii^ia,  which  had  led 
the  oppoeitioB  to  the  stamp-act,  kept  their 
lu^  ground  duringdie  whole  of  the  en* 
sumg  contest  Mr.  Heniy  baring  remored 
again  fix>m  Louisa  to  his  native  coun^,  in 
the  year  1767  or  1768,  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  that  house  tiH  the  close  of  the  rev- 
olotion ;  and  there  could  be  no  want  of 
boldneaa  in  any  body  of  which  be  was  a 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  standing 
committee  of  correspondence  and  iii<}iiiiy 
coQceming  the  pretensions  of  the  Bntisb, 
which  was  appomted  by  the  house,  March 
12, 1773.  He  was  abo  of  the  number  of 
delegates  sent  by  Virginia  to  the  first  gen- 
eral congress  of  the  colonies,  which  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia,  September  4, 
1774;  When  the  conmas  rose,  he  return- 
ed home,  and  entered  the  legislatuie  of 
Viipnia  again,  determined  upon  nroae- 
cutin|f  the  work  of  nadonai  independence. 
In  tfajacareer, he  became,  by  his  zeal  and 
efficieacv,  obnoxious  to  the  royal  governor, 
and  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  maintain 
the  royal  cause,  or  who  dreaded  the  reaort 
to  force. 

When  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  Maa- 
aaebuselts,  Henry  summoned  volunteers 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  compel  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  (lord  Dunmore)  to  re- 
store a  quantity  of  powder  which  the  latter 
had  caused  to  be  taken  from  the  public 
magazine  at  Wllltamsbuig.  This  was  the 
tint  military  movement  in  Vir^pnia.  The 
governor  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  resist  it ;  but  Heniy, 
at  the  head  or  a  cooaiderBble  cotps,  oblig- 
ed his  loniahip  to  consent  to  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  coropenaation  for  tne  pow- 
der withdrawn.  The  volunteen  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  homes.  As  soon, 
however,  aa  all  seemed  acain  auiet,  the 
govenior  aent  forth,  tbou^  without  any 
efiect,  a  viol^it  manifesto  against  *^  a  cer- 
tain Patrick  Henry,  and  a  number  of  de- 
luded fbUowers,''  &c. 

Henry  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
subaequent  measures  whicn  ended  in  the 
prostration  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
erection  of  an  independent  government  in 
Virginia.  The  colonial  convention  of 
1775  elected  him  the  colonel  of  the  firsi 


regimen^  and  the  oomfflaoder  of  ^  ail  the 
forces  ratted  and  to  be  raised  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony.**  He  soon  reaignad 
this  command,  fiom  a  belief  that  he  could 
serve  the  cause  of  his  countnr  more  ef- 
fectuallv  in  the  public  oounciis  than  in 
tlie  field.  Immediately  upon  hia- resigna- 
tion, he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, and,  not  long  after,  tte  JM  gov- 
ernor qfthe cewfwiomgeqftji— apost  in  which 
he  proved  aignally  serviceable,  by  sustain- 
ing the  public  spirit  during  the  revolution- 
ary struggle,  providing  recruits  and  sup- 
plies for  tne  continental  army,  and  cruan- 
ing  the  intriffues  of  the  tories  who  infested 
Viiginia.  Bis  administration  waa  pro- 
longed b^  reelections  until  1779,  vrfaen  he 
retired  from  the.  office,  being  no  longer 
eligible  without  inteimisaon,  according  to 
the  constitution.  As  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  to  which  he  at  onoe  returned, 
be  continued  to  serve  the  great  cause 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
again  elected  ffovemor  of  Virginia.  The 
state  of  his  amira  obliged  him  to  reaian 
the  station  in  the  autumn  of  1786.  In 
December  of  duit  year,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  legisiaturs  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  convention,  held  at  Philademhia,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  conati- 
tution.  Thia  appointment  he  declined,  it 
being  neoesaair  for  him  to  resume  the 
practice  of  the  law,  in  order  to  make  aome 
provision  for  bis  femily.  During  the  six 
following  years,  he  regularly  attended  the 
courts,  and  his  great  reputation  obtained 
for  him  lucrative  busineBB.  His  next  ap- 
pearance in  political  life  was  as  a  member 
of  the  convention,  which  was  to  decide  the 
fete  of  the  federal  consdtutiiMi  in  '^^rginia. 
Some  of  the  features  of  that  insmunent 
inspired  him  vrith  fears  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  All  his  great  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  his  pers^uJ  influence  were 
exerted  to  procure  the  reiection  of  it. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  Virginia 
originated  in  the  objections  so  vehemently 
ana  plausibly  uiged  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates. He  became,  nevertheless,  a  con- 
vert to  the  excellence  of  the  system,  and 
an  earnest  /ecferoKaf,  in  the  twofold  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  In  the  spring  of 
1791,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  public  fife, 
and,  in  1794,  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  had 
gained  some  brilliant  triumphs,  which  are 
commemorated  by  his  distinguished  biog- 
lapher  William  Wirt  (Life  of  P.  Henry, 
Philadelphia,  1817).  In  1796,  the  poet  of 
governor  of  the  state  was  once  more  ten- 
dere^l  to  him  and  refused.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  health  began  to  decline^ 
and  continued  to  sink  gradually  until  the 
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moment  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  June.  Mr.  Heniy,  by  his 
two  maniaffes,  was  the  &ther  of  fifteen 
children.  By  his  first  wife,  he  had  six,  of 
whom  two  only  survived  him ;  by  his 
last,  he  had  six  sons  and  three  daughtets, 
all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother, 
were  living  at  his  death.  He  had  been 
fortunate  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and,  chieflv  by  me  means  of  judicioqs  pur- 
chases of  lands,  left  his  fiimily,  large  as  it 
was,  not  only  independent,  but  rich.  In 
his  habits  of  living  he  was  remarkably 
temperate  and  Gnigu.  He  seldom  drank 
any  thinff  but  water ;  and  his  table  was 
furnished  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
His  morals  were  strict.  As  a  husband,  a 
iiaher,a  master,  he  had  no  superior.  He 
was  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger, 
and  most  friendly  and  acconunodatiug  to 
his  neighbors.  .  He  was  neariy  six  feet 
high ;  spare,  and  what  may  be  called  raw- 
boned,  with  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoul- 
ders ;  his  complexion  was  daik,  sun-burnt, 
and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of 
blood  in  his  cheeks ;  his  countenance 
grave,  dioughtftil  and  penetrating,  and 
strongly  manced  with  the  lineaments  of 
deep  reflection :  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  united  with  an  habitual  contrac- 
tion or  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  those  lines 
of  thou(^t  with  which  his  fece  was  pro- 
ftisely  furrowed,  gave  to  his  countenance, 
at  some  times,  the  appearance  of  severity. 
Heniy  was  gifted  with  a  strong  and  musical 
voice,  and  a  most  expressive  countenance, 
and  he  acquired  particular  skill  in  the  use 
of  them.  His  style  of  speaking,  to  judge 
fit>m  the  representations  of  his  hearers, 
was  altogether  more  successful  than  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  could 
be  vehement,  insinuating,  humorous  and 
sarcastic  by  turns,  and  always  with  the 
utmost  eflfect  He  was  a  natural  orator, 
of  the  highest  order,  combining  imagina- 
tion, acuteness,  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
with  the  most  forcible  action  and  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  face  and  utterance.  As 
a  statesman,  his  principal  merits  were 
saoacity  and  boldness.  His  name  is 
biuiantly  and  lastingly  connected  witli 
the  history  of  his  country's  emancipation. 
Henrt  Christophe,  emperor  of  Hay- 
ti.  (See  Chrigtophej  and  Hci/tL) 
Hepatitis.  (See  Liver  Complaint,) 
Hephjestion,  the  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  a  noble  Macedonian  of 
Pella.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
campaigns,  and  died  at  Ecbatana  (B.  C. 
935\.  Alexander,  who  was  inconsolable 
for  nis  death,  intended  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  but  died  himself  soon  after. 


Heptachord  (from  the  Greek) ;  a  term 
which  widi  the  ancients  implied  a  conjunct 
tctrachord,  or  a  system  of  seven  sounds.  It 
was  also  the  name  given  to  a  lyre,  or  dUutrOf 
with  seven  chords.  In  the  ancient  poetiv, 
the  word  heptadwrd  signified'  certaiii 
verses  that  were  sung  to  the  sound  of 
seven  chords ;  that  is,  to  seven  different 
notes  or  tones.  The  interval  of  the  Jkepte^ 
chord  was  equivalent  to  our  seventh. 

HepTarcht  ;  the  seven  kingdoms  into 
which  Enffland  was  divided  under  the 
Saxons.  It  terminated  in  827  or  838; 
when  king  Egbert  united  the  seven  king- 
doms into  one,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  England.    (See  Great  Britam,) 

Heptateuch  ;  aname  sometimes  given 
to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  or  Pentateuch, 
together  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  the 
Judces. 

I&RACLii>£  ;  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, who,  assisted  by  the  Dorians,  assert- 
ed the  clfldms  which  they  had  inherited 
to  the  Peloponnesus  by  arms.  Their 
attacks  had  already  been  twice  repulsed, 
when,  80  years  after  the  capture  or  Troy, 
they  appeared  a  third  time.  But  Aris- 
todemus,  one  of  their  leaders,  perished 
while  making  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  destroyed  by  femine.  In  their  dis- 
tress, they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  received  the  answer,  that  they  should 
fellow  a  three-eyed  general,  whom  they 
feund  in  the  iEtoUan  Oxylus,  riding  on  a 
mule  with  one  eye.  Conducted  by  him, 
they  penetrated  by  several  points  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  conquered  almost  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  distributed  the  country 
among  their  commanders.  Temenus  re- 
ceived Argos  with  Mycene  and  Sicyon  ; 
Cresphontes,  Messenia  ;  and  the  sons  of 
Aristodemus,  Procles  and  Eurvsthenes, 
Lacedeemon,  where  they  reiened  in  com- 
mon. The  recovery  of  tlie  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Heraclidse  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  history. 

Heraclttus,  a  Greek  philoeopher,boni 
at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  sumamed  the 
o&»ciire,  flourished  in  the  69th  Olym- 
piad, about  500  B.  C.  Instead  of  accepc- 
mg  the  highest  official  dignities  in  his 
native  city,  he  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy. He  travelled  in  different  coun- 
tries, particulariy  in  Afiica.  His  disposi- 
tion, gloomy  and  melancholy  by  nature,  as 
appears  also  in  his  philosophy,  early  im- 
peUed  him  to  avoid  all  intercourse  widi 
men,  on  account  of  theur  vices.  He  re- 
paired to  solitary  mountains,  to  tive  on 
roots  and  herbs,  but,  being  attacked  by 
a  fatal  disease,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
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the  chy,  where  he  died  bood  ofterwaida, 
in  his  OOth  year.  He  left  a  work  on  the 
nature  of  thinfts,  in  which  he  treats  also 
of  religion  and  politics.  It  was  written 
in  an  ofaecure  and  fisuratiye  style,  and 
therefiwe  excited  but  uttie  attention,  and 
was  finally  lost  From  the  little  of  his 
philosophy  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
It  appeals  that  he  considered  fire  as  the 
element  of  all  things ;  probably  under- 
standing not  the  common  fiie,  but  an  ethe- 
real Gie^  substance ;  which  supposition  is 
reconcilable  with  the  account  that  he 
considerBd  the  pure  air,  or  vapor,  to  be 
the  primitive  element.  From  this  origi- 
nates the  world,  and  it  is  in  turn  re- 
produced by  the  world.  Every  thing  is 
m  a  constant  state  of  change.  The  act 
of  originating  is  separation  fi^m  the  prim- 
itive existence  and  substance,  and  is 
founded  on  opposition,  enmity  ;  extinc- 
tion is  the  solution  into  Uie  primitive  sub- 
stance, is  union,  love.  &>th  together 
form  the  harmony  of  the  primitive  sub- 
stance, and  operate  acc<H!d]iig  to  the  law 
of  necessity.  We  think  through  the 
divine  reason,  which  we  draw  in  by 
breathing  while  we  are  awake.  In  rea- 
son alone  is  truth,  that  ie^  in  the  univer- 
sal human  reason.  The  soul  after  death 
passes  over  into  the  soul  of  tlie  world. 

HnuLXD.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from 
the  dennan  Heer  (anny J,  and  Ml  (a  ser- 
vant); Leibnitz,  fix>m  tlie  Welsh  Herod 
(a  mesKnger),  which,  with  the  insertion 
of  ^  gives  the  German  HeroUL  Others 
explaui  it  by  the  German  Heer  and  aU  (in 
Lotr  German,  o^  (one  grown  oM  m 
war),  because  the  office  of  heraH  at 
tournaments,  was  given  to  persons  of  this 
descripcicMi.  Other  derivations  have  also 
been  proposed.  T%e  ori^n  of  herakls  is 
as  ancient  as  that  of  pnests.  They  are 
found  among  all  nations,  the  parUmen- 
taires  of  the  modems  being  the  same  as 
the  heralda  of  the  ancients.  Their  per- 
sons are  inviolable,  otherwise  they  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  of  dieir  institu- 
tion. The  Romans  had  three  sorts  of 
heralds— the  cadueeaUnres  (the  same  as  the 
Grecian  jcq^wcefj,  heralds  of  peace;  feci- 
aUs  (heralds  or  war  and  peace],  and  pnt- 
cones  (criers  or  messengers  of^  tlie  supe- 
rior magistrates).  The  caduceatar  earned 
ceitain  plants  (verbena,  as  mjrrtle,  olive- 
branches,  rosemary,  &>c.)  in  his  hand,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  office,  and  for  his  security. 
Among  the  Grecians,  he  carried  a  wand 
of  laurel  or  olive  (cadueeus^  q.  v.).  The 
Athenian  herald  carried  a  wand  bound 
round  with  wool,  and  ornamented  ^Ith 


various  kinds  of  firuis  (the  eipfgttanf).  He 
oflen  united  other  emplovments  with  his 
office  of  herald,  as  that  of  cook  and  cup- 
bearer. The  Greek  appellation  nrpiwcf 
was  derived  fimn  Cerwe  (son  of  Mereunr 
and  Pandrosoe,  dau^rter  of  Cecrops^ 
finpm  whom  the  Athennn  heralds  origi- 
nated. The  Spartan  heralds  must  have 
been  derived  mm  nUhj/Uus^  the  hemid 
of  Agamemnon,  who  was  worshipped  in 
a  temple  in  Sputa.  The  feeiaUt,  fann- 
ing a  coUece  of^  memberB^  eatablisbed  by 
Numa,  ban  also  a  diplomatic  choneter,  as 
their  department  embraced  every  tUng 
connected  with  the  dedaration  of  war 
and  the  making  of  treaties.  If  a  war  was 
determined  upon,  they  solemnlv  proclaim- 
ed it  If  Rome  considered  herself  in- 
jured, 9ifedaK$  demanded  satisfaetiGn.  If 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with  with- 
in 33  dm,  the  ficuii$  went  again  to  the 
hostile  ffODlierB,  threw  a  bk>ody  spear,  and 
declared  war  by  a  solemn  Ibtmiua  {dmir 
gatio),  Aa  the  fitntierB  of  the  Eoman 
teiritoiy  extended  faxther  and  Ihftfaer  firom 
the  capital,  this  ceremony  was  peiformed 
upon  afield  wkbout  the  city  (o^  Aojidu). 
The/eeiaki  wore  the  sacred  verioia  as  a 
wreath  rovnd  their  temples ;  and,  if  dMy 
were  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  they  car- 
ried a  flint  The  preteonti  were  empk^- 
ed  to  proclaim  mmUen  of  public  interest 
to  the  peqf^  at  rehgious  eerenioniei^  in 
the  coimtia,  at  pubhc  sales,  judicial  trials, 
in  the  senate,  on  the  puMicatioB  of  the 
kws  (which  they  read),  at  funends,  at 
games^  in  the  army  (if  a  general  wkhed 
to  address  his  meia\  at  exeentioM,  and 
at  all  public  meetnip.  In  the  middle 
ages,  mdigent  kni^ti,  grown  old  in 
battle,  were  appeinlsd  henids.  Their 
duty  was  to  be  avfoiten  at  the  toma- 
ments,  to  pas  judgment  on  ooali  of  araw 
and  the  ri^t  ii  Imightfaeod.  The  study 
of  annories  wastheaelere  indinensafaleto 
them;  hence  the  name  keraiary,  T^ey 
were  also  the  chroniclen  of  these  times, 
and  present  on  all  occasions  of  piMc 
ceremony.  In  France,  the  first  heraki 
(roi^Pwrmes)  was  crowned  and  consecrat- 
ed with  retiffious  ceremonies.  There 
were  30  henldb  of  the  reabn ;  the  second 
m  rank  was  called  Mon^oye  8L  Demt^ 
from  the  war-ciy  of  king  Dagob^t  The 
heralds  were  united  in  associations,  and 
their  duties  formed  a  branch  of  seienoe, 
which  was  communicated  oulv  to  die 
members.  If  any  person  pretended  to  the 
character  of  a  herald,  who,  on  examina- 
tion, was  fiNind  not  to  betong  to  the  cor- 
poration, he  was  driven  away  with  insultB^ 
and  sometimes  treated   wiA    violenee« 
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Most  of  the  European  orders  have  their 
heralds,  who  are  masters  of  ceremonies. 
There  are  three  kings  at  arms  m  England. 
The  highest  is  the  garter  king  at  arms 
{garder  prmcipal);  the  second  for  the 
southern  provinces  [Clarmcieux);  the 
thud  for  the  northern  provinces  [J^orwy). 
These  three  kings  at  arms,  with  six  subor- 
dmate  heralds  and  four  pursuivants,  form, 
under  the  presidency  or  the  earl  marshal, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  herald*s  college  or 
herald's  office,  established  m  1340.  (Su 
ihe  next  caikh,) 

Heraldht.  Arms  may  belong  to  in- 
dividuals, to  families,  or  to  countries. 
Badges  and  emblems  on  shields  and 
helms  occurred  in  the  earliest  times.  In 
Numbers  (chap,  i,  52),  the  children  of 
larael  are  enjoined  to  pitch  dieir  tents, 
**  evenr  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 
man  by  his  own  standard,**  with  the  en- 
signs of  his  Other's  house.  The  poets  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  speak  of  paint- 
ings and  devices  on  shields  and  helmets. 
These  svmbols  were,  moreover,  heredita- 
ry. Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
kings  of  the  Medes  bore  a  golden  eafle 
on  their  shields.  Suetonius  asserts  that 
Domitian  had  a  golden  beard  for  his  coat 
of  arms ;  and  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  that  they  roarKed  their  shields 
with  brilliant  colors,  and  that  certain  stand- 
aids  were  borne  before  them  in  batde. 
Notwithsbinding  these  traces  of  armorial 
bearings  in  the  ancient  world,  our  herald- 
ly  is  no  older  than  the  tournaments. 
That  armory  first  became  conunon  and 
regvdated  by  certain  rules  at  these  solemn 
fenlvals,  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  no 
tomb  or  monument,  with  escutcheons, 
older  than  the  11th  century.  The  most 
ancient  monument  of  this  kind  is  said  to 
be  the  bearings  of  a  certain  Varmond, 
count  of  Vasserbuiv,  in  the  church  of  St. 
fknmeran,  at  Ratisbon.  The  shield  is 
emm^  of  argent  and  sable ;  over  it  is  a  lion, 
wiUi  the  words  **Anno  Domini  JtfX"  On 
most  of  the  other  tombs,  even  of  the  1 1th 
century,  no  arms  are  found ;  and  the  use  of 
them  seems  to  have  first  become  common 
in  the  12th  century.  The  first  pope,  who 
can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  coat  of  arms, 
is  Boniface  VIII,  who  filled  the  papal  see 
fixHn  12d4  to  IdOa  All  the  earlier  papal 
arms  are  the  fanciful  inventions  of  later 
flatterers.  On  coins,  also,  no  armorial 
enngns  are  found  till  the  13th  century. 
A  second  proof  of  our  assumed  origin  of 
coats  of  arms  is  the  word  hltuofiy  which 
denotes  the  science  of  heraldry  in  French, 
English,  Italian  and  Spanish.    This  word 


has  most  probably  its  origin  in  the  Ger- 
rman  word  blasen  (to  blow  the  horn] ;  for, 
whenever  a  new  knight  appeared  at  a 
tournament,  the  herald  had  to  sound  the 
trumpet,  and,  because  all  appeared  with 
close  visore,  to  proclaim  and  explain  the 
bearing  of  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms  be- 
longing to  each.  Because  this  was  per- 
formed by  the  herald,  this  knowled^  was 
called  heraldry ;  and  because,  in  domg  so, 
he  blew  the  trumpet,  it  was  called  Uaumr- 
ing  the  arms.  That  this  was  a  prevailing 
practice  at  tournaments,  may  be  proved 
^m  thie  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Thence  it 
came,  that  those  knights,  ^ose  right  to 
appear  at  tournaments  had  already  be^ 
announced  by  blazoning  their  arms,  boie 
two  trumpets  on  their  crest  From  the 
Germans,  this  custom  was  transmitted  to 
the  French;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
tournaments  were  usual  in  Germany 
much  earlier  than  in  France.  But  the 
French  carried  to  fiur  greater  perfection 
the  tournament,  and  the  blazon  or  herald- 
ry connected  with  it,  as  they  did  the 
whole  system  of  chivalry.  Since,  morer 
over,  the  French  language  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  the  Norman  kings  in  Eng- 
land, pure  French  expreamons  have  been 
preserved  in  British  heraldry.  Thus  the 
preen  tincture  (color),  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
is  termed  vert  (though  in  French  svno^e^ 
which  ori^ally  denoted  a  reddish  brown ; 
blight  red  is  termed  guevksy  probably  with 
an  allusion  to  the  bloody  revenge  of  wild 
animals,  which  plav  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  heraldy] ;  tlie  divided  shield  is, 
moreover,  callea  coup6 ;  and  passant,  rs- 
gardant,  dormantj  eowhimt,  &c.,  are  used. 
German  heraldry,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tains almost  pure  German  expressions. 
In  a  coat  of  arms,  the  helm  is  placed 
upon  the  shield,  and  the  latter  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  wreath.  At  a  tournament, 
the  mande  of  the  knight,  with  the  helm 
and  shield,  was  suspended  in  the  lists. 
The  colore  or  tmctures  of  the  shields  had 
their  foundation  in  the  custom  of  the 
most  ancient  Germans,  of  giving  their 
shields  various  colors — a  custom  which 
received  a  tender  meaning  in  the  tourna- 
ments of  tlie  middle  ages,  the  knight, 
bound  to  defend  the  honor  of  dames,  and 
devote  himself  to  their  protection,  wear- 
ing tlieir  colore  on  his  shield.  By  degrees, 
the  partitions  or  sections  on  shields  came 
into  use ;  for  when,  as  often  occurred,  a 
knight  was  the  champion  of  several  la- 
dies, he  bore  several  cx)lora  on  his  shield, 
which  had  therefore  to  be  divided  into 
fields.    When  the  martial  youth  of  almost 
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nJl  Eim^  left  their  honiei^  aboMt  the  end 
of  the  11th  ceDtury,  inspired  with  reliffious 
enthufliiifan,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land, 
the  use  of  arms  became  still  more  general 
and  necessaiy.  In  order  to  dlBtrnguiah 
the  nations,  armies  and  families,  the 
princes  and  coihmanderB  chose  theur 
aymbols,  scnnetimes  in  coDomemoration  of 
the  ezf^tsand  events  of  the  campai^, 
or  of  the  dionity  of  the  commander,  and. 
sometimes  fiom  mere  fancy  or  passing 
humor. — ^The  practical  functions  of  the 
herald  consist  m  blazoning,  histori^ing, 
paasing  judgment  on,  and  marshaUinff, 
coals  of  aims.  Blazoning  is  the  methodi- 
cal description  of  a  beanng.  In  the  first 
place,  the  shield  is  described  according  to 
Its  tinctuTBS,  figures  and  partitions.  The 
inferior  parts  of  an  escutcheon  are  then 
Uazoned, — the  helm,  widi  its  insignia, 
which  are  trumpet,  wings  and  plumes, 
men  and  animals,  or  their  members ;  dien 
the  wreath  and  its  tinctures;  after  which 
the  coronet,  cap,  &c. ;  finally  the  suj^rt- 
ers,  the  mantle,  the  device  and  other  sec- 
ondaiy  things.  To  historify,  in  herakhy, 
is  to  explain  the  histoiy  of  a  coat  of  arms, 
its  origuL  and  the  changes  it  has  under- 
gone. If  the  herald  is  to  explain  a  bear- 
mg  historically,  he  must  show  that  this 
figure  is  the  proper  emblem  of  the  fiunily 
or  country.  He  derives,  for  instance, 
fix>m  historical  sources,  the  proof  that  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  RonMn  kinff 
was  first  introduced  in  die  beflnnning  of 
the  14lh  century,  under  Albert  I,  and  that 
pieviouflly,  fi»m  the  thne  of  Otho  II,  the 
royal  ea^  had  but  one  head;  that  the 
three  leopards  in  the  English  arms  were 
first  derived  in  1127,  under  Heniy  I,  fiom 
die  Nozman  house.  The  manhaUing  of 
arms  consists  in  the  preparation  of  new 
escutcheons.  In  this  matter,  the  herald 
either  follows  the  orders  of  a  sovereign, 
or  he  invents  the  idea,  and  makes  the  pun 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  or  he  composes  a  new  escutch- 
eon firom  several  coats  of  arms.  In  he- 
raldic science,  arms  are  distinguished  by 
di^rant  names,  to  denote  the  causes  of 
their  being  home,  such  as  arms  of  domin^ 
ion,  o£prdennonf  of  eoneessionj  of  commu' 
mhff  of  jMfroiutfe,  of  family,  of  alliance, 
of  gueeeuion,  of  asnm^fUon,  Those  of 
dominwn  and  tovertignty  are  those  which 
emperors,  kings  and  sovereign  states  con- 
stantly bear,  wiuf,  as  it  were,  annexed  to 
the  teiritories,  kingdoms  and  provinces 
they  possess.  Thus  there  are  the  arms  of 
England,  of  France,  &c.  Arms  of  jnt- 
fenmcm  are  those  of  kingdoms,  provinces 
or  teiritoriefl^  to  which  a  prince  or  lord 


has  some  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his 
own,  although  such  kingdoms  or  territo- 
ries are  possessed  by  another  prince  or 
lord.  Arms  of  ooncesaion,  or  augmenta- , 
Hon  <ff  honor,  are  entire  anns,  as  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar  on  the  escutcheon  of 
lord  Heathfield.  Arms  of  commuimJty  be- 
long to  bishoprics,  cities,  companies,  &c ; 
of  patronagt,  to  govemois  of  provinces, 
lords  of  manors,  &c.  Arms  of  famihf 
are  the  property  of  individuals ;  and  it  is 
criminal  in  any  penons  not  of  the  fiunily 
to  assume  them.  Aims  of  aUianct  show 
the  union  of  ftmilies  and  individuals. 
Arms  of  swetstion  are  taken  up  by  those 
who  inherit  certain  estates,  manors,  But^ 
either  bv  will,  entail  or  donation,  and 
which  they  impale  or  quarter  with  their 
own.  This  multiplies  the  tides  of  some 
ftmilies  fiom  necessity,  and  not  from  os- 
tentation. Aimsbf  ofttaiipfuM^oraMuimy^e 
armB,  are  taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy 
of  peisons  who  assume  them  witliout  a 
l^al  title.  They  are  also  such  as  a  man 
of  his  proper  ri^t  may  assume,  with  the 
approbation  of  bis  sovereisp  and  of  the 
king  of  anns.  llie  parts  of  anns  are  the 
escutcheon,  the  tinctures,  charges  and  or- 
naments. Heralds  distinguish  nine  dif- 
ferent points  in  escutcheons,  in  order  to 
determme  exacdy  the  positions  of  the 
bearing  they  are  chargea  with,  as  in  the 

figure.    A,thedex-  _^__ 

ter  chief;  JBI,  precise 
middle  chief;  C, 
smister  chief;  D, 
honor  point ;  £,  &ss 
point;  F,  nomhril 
point;  G,  dexter 
tiaae;  H,  precise 
middle  base;  I, sin- 
ister base.  The 
imdvartB  mean  the  variable  hue  common 
both  to  the  shields  and  their  bearings; 
and  there  are  seven  tinctures — yefiow  or 
gold,  expressed  by  dots,  white  orargem; 
red,  by  j^rpendicular  lines ;  blue  or  azure, 
by  horizontal  lines;  purple,  by  diagonal 
lines  fix>m  rifht  to  left;  sreen,  b]r  the 
same  from  left  to  right ;  blai£,  by  horizon- 
tal and  perpendicular  lines  crossing ;  and 
orange  and  blood  colors  are  expressed  by 
diagonal  lines  crossing  each  omer.  The 
charges  are  the  emblems  occupying  the 
field  of  the  escutcheon,  or  any  part  of  it. 
All  charges  are  distingiushed  by  the  name 
of  honaniUe  ordinaries,  stdhordmaries  and 
common  charges.  Honorable  ordinaries^ 
the  principaT  charges  in  heraldiy,  are 
made  of  hues  only,  which,  acconung  to 
their  disposition  and  form,  receive  diner- 
ent  names.     Sub-otdinaries  are  ancient 
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heraldie  figures  fireipieittly  used  in  coals 
of  arnifly  snid  which  are  custinguished  by 
terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 
Common  charges  are  composed  of  natur- 
al, artificial,  and  eren  imaginaiy  things, 
such  as  stars,  animals,  trees,  dnps,  £c. 
Tlie  ornaments  that  aeconr^pany  or  sur- 
round escutcheons,  were  introduced  to 
denote  the  Uith,  dngnity  or  ofilee  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  arms  appertain. 
They  are  used  both  by  clergy  and  laity. 
Those  most  in  use  are  of  ten  sorts,  viz., 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  hdmett,  man- 
tfings^  duepeauxj  wreaths,  crests,  scrolls  and 
supporters.  The  crest  is  the  highest  part 
of  me  omamenti  of  a  eoot  of  arms.  It 
is  called  crut  from  the  Latin  word  crista^ 
which  signifies  a  comb  or  tuft,  such  as 
many  biras  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the 
peacock,  lee  Crests  were  anciently 
maiics  of  great  honor,  because  thev  were 
worn  only  by  heroes  of  great  valor  and 
high  nuik,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
difldnguished  in  an  engagement,  and 
thereby  raHy  their  men  n  dispersed. 
They  are  at  Freeent  considered  as  mere 
ornaments.  The  scroll  is  an  ornament 
usually  placed  below  the  shield  and  sup- 
portens,  containing  a  motto  or  short  sen- 
tence, aHuding  tMreto,  or  to  the  bearing, 
or  to  the  bearer's  name. 

Hrraitlt  nE  S^HELLES,  Mario  Jean, 
advocate-general  in  die  jiariiament  of 
Paris,  an<^  after  the  revolution,  royal  conn 
miasaiy,  member  of  the  tribunial  of  casssr 
tion,  deputy  from  the  department  of  Paris 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  at  lenjfth, 
a  memj^  of  the  national  convention, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1700.  He  conduct- 
ed before  the  revolution  as  an  upright  and 
able  magistrBte.  At  the  sesaons  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  presented  several 
refx>rtB,  particulaiiy  relative  to  the  respon- 
sioility  of  mimstersi  In  July,  1793,  he 
joined  in  the  dedaration  that  the  countiy 
was  in  danj^ ;  and  he  subsequentlv  advo- 
cated vindietive  measures  against  the  roy- 
aUsts.  He  preskled  in  the  national  assem- 
My  in  September,  and,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  he  warmly  engaged 
in  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionaiy  party. 
About  this  tiDM,  he  was  chaz)^  wim  the 
management  of  some  negotiations  vrith 
fofteijm  powefs,  but  they  proved  unsuc- 
cesml.  He  was  then  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Alsace,  and,  at  Cohnar,  he  ran  great 
risk  of  bong assBSsinated  in  apopular  in- 
surrection. In  November,  1792,  he  was 
again  employed  as  a  commissioner  from 
the  convention  to  the  army  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Bknc,  and  he  was  thus 
absent  from  Paris  during  the  trial  of  the 


king.  He,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  Jagot  and  Simond,  wrote 
fr  letter  to  the  convention,  chaighig  Lou- 
is XVI  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
treasons,  and  recommending  his  condem- 
nation, without  mentioning  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  But  ne  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  contest  between 
the  Mountain  and  Gironde  uutiea^  and  he 
povt^erfiilly  co-<merated  in  tne  destruction 
of  the  latter,  lie  was  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  pohlic  safeljr.  But  all 
his  services  to  the  tenrorists  did  not  save 
him  fimn  the  scafibkL  He  was  denounc- 
ed, March  17, 1791,  for  havings  as  he  was 
accused,  concealed  an  emimnt,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  Action  of  JDanton,  with 
whom  he  was  executed  on  the  5th  of 
April  fbUowing.  He  diEj^ayed  great 
courage,  or  rather  levity  or  ccmduct,  in 
his  last  moments,  bidding  adieu  to  his 
companions  with  as  much  mng-Jnid  as 
if  he  had  been  gcring  to  a  party  of  pleas- 
ure."* 

HEEBARitni,  or  HoRTVs  Siccus  ;  a  dry 
ipuden ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  plants,  carefidlv 
dried  and  presetted.  The  vafaie  of  such 
a  collection  is  very  evident,  since  a  thou- 
sand mmuriif?  may  be  preserved  in  the 
well-dried  specimens  of  plants,  winch  the 
most  accurate  engraver  would  have  omit- 
ted. Specimens  ought  to  be  collected 
when  drjr,  and  canied  home  in  a  tin  box. 
Plants  may  be  dried  by  ppessinff  in  a  box 
of  sand,  or  with  a  hot  smootibing  iron. 
Each  of  tiiese  has  its  advantages.  If 
pressure  be  employed,  a  botani^  press 
may  be  procureo.  The  press  is  maoe  of 
two  smooth  boards  of  nard  wood,  18 
inches  long,  12  broad,  and  2  thick. 
Screws  must  be  fixed  in  each  comer  with 
nuts.  If  a  press  cannot  easily  be  bad, 
books  may  oe  employed,  ^fext,  some 
quires  of  unsized  blottmg  paper  must  be 
provided.  The  specimens,  when  taken 
out  of  the  tin  box,  must  be  carefully 
spread  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered 
with  a  single  sheet  of  the  paper,  quite 
diy;  then  three  or  four  sheets  of  the 
same  paper  must  be  placed  above  the 
plant,  to  imbibe  the  moisture  as  it  b  press- 

*  The  words  of  Camille  Desmoulini  and  H^ 
rault,  at  their  trial,  aiid  of  Dantoa,  at  Iiis  esecu> 
tion,  are  strongly  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the 
men  and  the  time.  When  Desmouhns  was 
asked  his  age,  he  answered,  ''93  anSf  V&gtdti 
sant-Cfdottt  J^tut-Cfirut."  H^ult  de  Se- 
chclles  answered,  when  aaked  for  his  name.  **  Jt 
m-appelU  Marie^Jearif  noms  peu  taiUans^  minu 
pamU  les  taifUsJ*  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he 
offered  to  embrace  Danton.  who  repulsed  hioi 
blantly,  with  the  words,  "  MonUx  done,  not  titet 
attront  U  Cenijw  d€  te  bauer  dam  U  pankr." 
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ed  out  It  is  then  to  be  put  into  the 
pTOflB.  Am  many  plants  as  tne  press  will 
iiold  may  be  piled  up  in  this  manner.  At 
first,  they  ought  to  be  pressed  gently. 
After  being  pressed  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  the  plants  ought  to  be  examined, 
that  any  leaves  or  petals  which  have  been 
folded  may  be  spread  out,  and  dry  sheets 
of  paper  laid  over  them.  They  may  now 
be  replaced  in  the  press,  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  pressure  apptied.  The  press 
ought  to  stand  near  a  fire,  or  in  the  sun- 
shine. After  remaining  two  days  in  this 
situation,  they  should  be  acain  examined, 
and  dry  sheets  of  paper  be  laid  over  them. 
The  pressure  then  ought  to  be  considera- 
bly increased.  After  remaining  three 
days  longer  in  the  press,  the  plants  may' 
be  taken  out,  and  such  as  are  sufficiently 
dry  may  be  put  in  a  diy^sheet  of  writing 
paper.  Those  plants  which  are  succu- 
lent may  require  more  pressure,  and  the 
blotting  pa(N!r  to  be  again  renewed. 
Plants  which  dry  very  quickly  ought  to 
be  pressed  with  considerable  force  when 
first  put  into  the  press;  and,  if  delicate, 
the  blotting  paper  should  he  changed 
every  day.  When  the  stem  is  woody,  it 
may  he  thinned  with  a  knife,  and,  if  the 
flower  be  thick  or  globular,  as  the 
thistle,  one  side  of  it  may  be  cut  away,  as 
aO  that  is  necessary,  in  a  specimen,  is  to 
preserve  the  character  of  tJie  class,  order, 
genus  and  species.  Plants  may  be  dried 
in  a  box  of  sand  in  a  more  expeditious 
'  manner;  and  this  method  preserves  the 
color  of  some  plants  better.  The  speci- 
mens, after  bein|f  pressed  for  10  or  12 
hours,  must  be  laid  within  a  sheet  of  blot- 
tinff  paper.  The  box  must  contain  an 
inch  deep  of  fine  dry  sand,  on  which  the 
sheet  is  to  be  placed,  and  then  covered 
with  sand  an  inch  thick;  another  sheet 
may  then  be  deposited  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on,  till  the  box  be  full.  The 
box  must  be  placed  near  a  &ce  for  tv^o 
or  three  day&  Tlien  the  sand  must  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  plants  exam- 
ined. If  not  sufficiently  dried,  they  may 
again  be  replaced  in  the  same  manner  for 
a  day  or  two.  In  drying  plants  with  a 
hot  smoothing  iron,  they  must  be  placed 
within  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  ironed  till  they  become  sufficiently 
dry.  This  method  answers  best  for  dry- 
ing succulent  and  mucilaginous  pkints. 
When  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  sheets  of  writing  pa- 
per, and  may  be  sliglitly  fiistened  by  mak- 
mg  the  top  and  bcStom  of  the  stalk  peas 
through  a  slip  of  the  paper,  cut  for  the 
purpose.  The  name  m  the  genus  and 
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species  diould  be  written  down,  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  These  spe- 
cunens  may  be  collected  into  genera,  or- 
ders and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved 
in  a  port-folio  or  cabinet.  The  method  of 
preserving  many  of  the  ciyptog«moui» 
plants  is  more  c&fficult,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  which  they 
contain,  and  the  greater  delicacy  of  theur 
texture. 

Herbelot,  Bartholomew  d';  a  cele- 
brated Orientalist,  bom  of  a  good  fiunily, 
at  Paris,  in  1625.  After  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  study  in  the  universi- 
ty of  nis  native  city,  he  applied  himself 
particulariy  to  the  Eastern  batguaffes,  with 
a  view  to  the  elucidafion  of  3ie  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  visited  Italy  for  improve- 
ment, and  formed  an  acquaintance,  at 
Rome,  witli  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Leo 
Allatius,  two  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  He  was  patronized  by  cardinal 
Grimaldi,  who,  in  1656,  sent  him  to  Mar- 
seilles to  meet  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, then  on  her  way  to  Rome ;  and  that 
princess  was  much  pleased  with  his  so- 
ciety. On  his  return  to  France,  the  min- 
ister of  state,  Foucquet,  received  him  into 
his  family,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of 
1500  livres.  On  the  disgrace  of  his  pat- 
ron, D^eibelot  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  general  niin  which  involved 
the  dependants  of  the .  fallen  statesman, 
and  his  merit  procured  him  the  office  of 
Oriental  interpreter  to  the  king  of  France. 
After  some  years,  he  again  travelled  into 
Italy.  At  Leghorn,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II, 
who  invited  him  to  Florence,  where  he 
arrived  in  July,  1666.  He  was  magnifi- 
cently entertained  by  the  duke,  and  veas 
also  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  Eastern  manuscripts.  While 
in  Italy,  he  commenced  his  great  work, 
the  Oriental  Library ;  and,  being  recalled 
to  Paris  by  Colbert,  a  pension  was  given 
him,  that  he  might  be  at  lifoerty  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  undertaking.  It  was  his 
first  design  to  have  publiuied  his  coUec- 
tion  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  types 
were  cast  for  the  purpose  of  printing  it 
But  the  death  of  Colbert  having  inter- 
rupted this  plan,  he  recompoeed  his  work 
in  the  French  language,  as  likely  to  prove 
more  generally  tisefuL  ^On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chancellor,  M.  de  Pont- 
chartrain,  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  royal  profossonhip  of  Syriac,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  d'Auvergne.  He  died 
at  Paris,  December  8,  1695.  His  book 
was  published  in  1697,  under  the  title  of 
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LoL  BibliUMque  OrieniaU  (folio).  Be- 
flides  this,  he  left  a  collection  on  the 
HLine  subject,  entitled  MthUofia^  and  a 
dictionary  in  the  Ttukish,  Peraiaiij  AFabi«*, 
and  Lotin  lauguagee,  neither  of  which 
has  been  printed  The  best  edition  of 
the  Oriental  Libiaiy  is  that  of  the  Hacue, 
(1777,  four  volumes,  4to.),  with  the  Sup- 
plenients  of  Galland  asd  Visdelou. 

HeRBERSTEUf,  Si^smund,  baron  o^  a 
distinguished  politician  and  historiogra- 
pher, was  bom  in  I486,  at  Vippach,  m  Car- 
niola.  He  studied  law,  but  afterwards 
became  a  soldier,  and  fought  against  the 
Turics.  The  emperor  of  Germany  in- 
trusted him  with  unportant  missions.  In 
1516,  he  was  sent  to  Christian  II,  king  of 
Denmark,  to  induce  him  to  eive  up  his 
ibuiish  and  unhappy  passion  for  Dy  veke. 
(See  ChrisUan  IL)  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  was  sent  to  Russia,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, to  Constantinople.  In  fiict,  he  trav- 
elled over  ahnost  all  Europe.  He  was 
made  privy-counsellor  and  president  of 
the  college  of  finances.  In  1553,  he  re- 
tired from  public  Ufe,  and  died  in  1566. 
His  name  has  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  a  woric  which  is  still  highly  es- 
teemed— Rerun  Moscoviticarum  Commen- 
torit,  quUnu  RuasuB  ac  MeirofoUa  aus 
Mo»covi<B  DtscrwHo,  chorognwkuuB  Tabu' 
Ub,  ReUgioms  indication  Modus  excioiendi 
ei  tradSndi  Oraiores,  Ainararia  in  Mosco- 
viam  duo  d  aUa  quadam  conimaUur,  It 
has  been  often  published  and  translated. 
The  writers  on  Russia  call  it  the  best  of 
the  early  worics  on  tliat  country.  An  au- 
tobiography of  HerberBtein,  to  the  year 
1545,  remained  unpublished  till  1805, 
when  it  appeared  at  Buda,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Kovacbich.  From  this  Adelung 
chiefly  took  bis  biography  of  Hertierstein 
(Petereburg,  1818). 

Herbert,  Edward,  lord  Heri>eit  of 
Cberbury,  in  Shropshire,  was  bom  at 
Montgomery  cosde,  in  Wales,  in  1581.  At 
the  age  of  12,  he  was  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man conmioner  at  University  coUege,  Ox- 
ford. In  1600,  he  went  to  Loudon,  and, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I, 
became  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  having  pre- 
viously married  the  heiress  of  sir  William 
Herbert,  another  branch  of  the  family. 
He  then  visited  the  continent,  carrying 
with  him  those  chivalrous  ideas  with 
which  the  oatli  and  ceremonies  of  tho 
investiture  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  seem 
to  have  impressed  him.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1607,  and,  in  1609,  quiued 
it  agam,  in  order  to  join  the  English 
forces  serving  in  aid  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, at  die  siege  of  Juliers,  where  he 


distinguished  himself  by  his  rash  and  ro- 
mantic bravery.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege,  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  period.  His  gallantly 
towards  a  court  lady,  which,  however,  he 
asserts  to  have  been  without  criminality, 
produced  an  attempt  by  her  husband  to 
assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  London, 
which -he  foiled  by  an  extraordinary  eflTort 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  In  1614,  he 
served  again  in  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and,  in  1616,  vi^as 
sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  resented  some  hiffh  language  on 
the  part  of  the  constable  Luynes,  the  fa- 
vorite of  Louis  XIII,  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  a  complaint  was  sent  to  the  Ekiglish 
court,  which  produced  his  recalL  He 
cleared  himself  however,  so  well  to  king 
James,  that,  on  the  death  of  Lujrnes,  he 
was  sent  back  to  France  as  resident  am- 
bassador. At  Paris,  in  1634,  he  printed 
his  famous  book,  De  Veritate  prout  dtstm- 
guUwr  a  Revelatione^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  assert  tlie  sufficiency,  imiveraality 
and  perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  uselessneas  of  revela- 
tion. An  incident  which  he  has  men- 
tioned as  occurring  previously  to  its  pub- 
lication, affords  a  remarkable  proof  or  the 
power  of  imaginotion  over  an  enthusiastic 
mind.  Bein^  in  his  chamber,  doubtful  as 
to  the  propnety  of  publishing  his  book, 
on  one  &ir  day  in  summer,  his  casement 
opened  to  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear, 
and  no  wind  stirring,  **  I  took,"  says  he, 
<*  my  book  Dt  FerUate  in  my  hand,  and, 
kneeling  devoutiy  on  my  knees,  said 
these  words— *0  thou  eternal  God,  author 
of  the  light  which  now  slimes  upon  me, 
and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I 
do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner 
ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied  enough 
whether  I  sliall  publish  this  bookDe  Veri- 
tatt.  If  it  be  •  tor  thy  glory,  I  beseech 
thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if 
not,  I  shoU  suppress  it'  I  had  no  sooner 
spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though 
yet  ^ntie  noise  came  fivim  the  heavens 
(for  It  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which 
did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I  took 
my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the 
sisn  demanded."  He  makes  the  most 
solemn  assertions  of  the  tmth  of  this  nar- 
rative, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  fully  believed  it — an  extraordinary 
instance  of  vanity  and  self-delusion  in 
one  whose  chief  argument  against  reveal- 
ed religion  is  founded  on  the  improbabili- 
ty that  Heaven  would  communicate  its 
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win  to  a  part  of  the  world  only.  In  162S^ 
he  returned  from  France,  and  was  creKted 
an  Irish  peer,  and  aAerwards  an  English 
banm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  Uier- 
kwry»  Little  more  is  heard  of  him  in 
public  life,  except  that  he  joined  the  par- 
liamentary party  in  the  first  instance,  but 
subsequently  quitted  it,  and  was  a  great 
sufierer  in  his  fortune  in  consequence. 
He  died  in  London,  1648.  The  character 
of  lord  Herbert  is  strongly  marked  in  his 
memoirs,  which  show  hhn  to  be  vain, 
punetifious  and  ftnciful,  but  open,  gener- 
ous, brave  and  disinterested.  The  De 
VerHaU  was  followed  by  a  work  entitled 
De  Religwne  GenlUliumy  Erronim^ue  apud 
eoB  CoMtis  for  an  Inquiry  into  those 
Causes  which  misled  the  Priests  and 
Sages  of  Antiquity).  Soon  after  his 
death,  was  published  his  Life  and  Reign 
ef  Heniy  VlII,  which  is  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  that  prince,  than  a  fiiir  r^resen- 
tation.  The  Engiish  style  of  k>rd  Her*> 
bert  is  strong,  manly,  and  fiiee  from  the 
quaint  pMlantiy  of  the  age.  A  ooUection 
of  his  poems,  published  by  his  son,  in 
1665,  displays  little  poetical  merit  His 
entBilaiiung  memoirs,  written  by  himself 
remained  in  manuscript  until  first  printed 
by  k>rd  Orford,  at  Strawbeny-hill,  in  1764. 

Hbrbbrt,  George,  youn^r  brother  of 
the  subject  of  the  last  article,  was  bom 
at  Montgomery  castle,  April  3, 1599,  and 
received  his  education  at  Westminster 
school^  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  James  I, 
but  the  death  of  his  majesty,  in  1625,  put 
an  end  to  his  prospects  of  promotion,  and, 
in  conjunction  witn  other  motives,  induc- 
ed him  to  take  orden  in  the  church  of 
England.  In  1630,  he  took  priest's  or- 
den, and  was  presented  to  the  rectonr  of 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
He  died  in  163a  His  finend,  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  published,  ftom  Herbert's  manu- 
script, 'Abe  Temple:  sacied  Poems  and 
private  Ejaculations  (Cambridge,  16631 
The  poetry  of  Herbert,  in  common  with 
that  of  Dmme  and  Cowley,  is  deformed 
by  point  and  antithesis,  and  obscured  by 
metaphysical  allusion;  but  some  of  hu 
minor  pieces,  in  spite  of  their  defects,  are 
eztreniely  beautiral,  and  may  be  said  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  geniusL  His  life,  by 
Isaac  Walton,  has  been  often  published. 

Herculaiteuh,  or  Herculanum,  a  city, 
11,000  paces  distant  from  Nc^les,  was  so 
completely  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava 
and  a  shower  of  ashes,  in  an  eruption  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
tus, A.  D.  79,  that  the  site  of  the  city  was 
no    longer    visible.     The    neighboring 


Pompeii,  on  the  river  Samo,  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  cities  of 
this  coast,  and  Stable,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Gragnano,  together 
with  Oplontia  and  Teglanum,  experienced 
the  same  fiite.  EarUer  excavations  were 
already  forgotten,  when  three  female  stat- 
ues (now  in  the  Dresden  museum)  were 
found  in  diffginff  a  well,  by  the  direction 
of  Drince  EItou^  at  Portici,  a  village  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Hercula- 
neum.  After  this  discovery,  fiother  ex- 
cavation was  prohibited  by  the  govem- 
ment,  and  nottiing  more  was  thoufffat  of 
the  matter  till  Charles,  king  of  Spain, 
father  of  Ferdinand  IV,  having  taken 
poeseaion  of  the  conquered  Naples, 
chose  Pordci  for  his  Bpnng  residence. 
Now  (1738^  the  well  was  dui|[  deeper,  and 
traces  of  ouildingB  were  found.  The 
theatre  of  Herculuieum  was  the  first  dis- 
covery. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  superintendent,  the  Span- 
ish engineer,  Rocco  Gloachino  Alcubierre, 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  manv  fine 
remains.  A  Swiss  engineer,  Cfiaries 
Weber,  having  received  me  superintend- 
ence of  the  work,  a  better  method  was 
adopted,  and  to  this  intelligent  man,  who 
was  succeeded  bv  the  equaUv  skilfiil  La 
Vega,  we  are  indebted  .for  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  afterwards  made,  in 
1750,  Stabifle  and  Pompeii  were  explored. 
The  latter  place,  being  covered  with  ashes 
rather  than  lava,  was  more  easily  examin- 
ed. Here  were  discovered  the  extenave 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  cellar 
of  a  villa,  S7  female  skeletons  were  found 
near  a  door,  and  the  impression  of  the 
breast  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons in  a  once  soft  and  subsequendy 
hardened  mass  of  ashes.  Ornaments  for 
the  neck  and  arms  were  lying  around. 
Here,  also,  near  the  lower  door  of  a  villa, 
were  found  two  skeletons,  one  of  which 
held  a  kev  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other, 
a  bag  with  coins  and  cameos.  Near  them 
were  silver  and  brtxize  vessels.  It  was 
supposed  that  one  was  the  master  and  the 
other  the  slave,  and  that  they  were  suffo- 
cated, under  the  mass  of  ashes,  while  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  passage  out  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  most  of  the  in- 
nabitants  of  this  city  had  time  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  For  the  antiquary 
and  arduBologist,  antiquity  seems  here  to 
revive,  and  awakens  sensations  which 
Schiller  has  so  beautifully  described  in 
the  poem  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  ancient  streets  and  buildings  are 
again  thrown-  open,  and  in  them  we  see, 
as  it  were,  the  domestic  life  of  the  an- 
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cieatB.  We  had  never  belbre  had  such 
an  opoortunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  of  the  houses  of  the 
ancients,  ana  with  their  utensils.  These 
diKoyenes  are  especiaHj  important  to  lit- 
erature and  art,  since  a  great  treasure  of 
manuscripls  and  woiks  of  art  has  been 
found.  In  17S9, 1696  papyrus  rolls  were 
discovered  in  a  villa  of  the  ancient  Hercu- 
laneum.  The  expectations  of  the  learned 
worid  fiom  these  literary  treasures  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  since  the  work  of 
examining  the  manuscripts  has  been  car- 
ried on  very  slowly ;  but  sdli  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  we  have  become  betterac- 
quainted  with  the  material  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  perhaps  the  difficult 
business  of  unrolling  these  remains  of  an- 
ciem  times  will  at  length  be  rewarded  with 
the  (tiscoveiy  of  some  worit  of  impor- 
tance. The  roUs  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  so  much  charred  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  tobacco  rolls.  An- 
tonio riaggio  invented  a  simple,  but  in- 
genious machine,  to  unroll  the  manu- 
scripts, previously  strengthened  by  gold- 
beater^ skin,  by  means  of  silk  threads  at- 
tached to  their  exterior  edge.  The  uses 
of  this  machine  were,  however,  very  lim- 
ited ;  and  various  other  experiments  on  the 
manuscripts,  which  were  for  the  moet 
part  not  cmly  reduced  to  a  coal,  but  almost 
ent^^iely  dissolved  fay  the  moisture  which 
had  penetrated  them,  afforded  no  sads&c- 
tory  results.  According  to  an  examina- 
tion instituted  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
Naples,  in  1819, 407  of  the  1696  rolls  had 
been  unrolled,  of  which  only  88  were 
found  legible ;  24  had  been  sent  as  pres- 
ents to  foreign  princes,  and,  of  the  remain- 
ing 1965,  only  fixun  80  to  130  were  in  a 
stale  which  pomised  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  chemical  method 
mvented  by  him,  (See  Jmmud  of  the 
Emfol  hutUidion,  April,  1819.)  The  au- 
thors of  the  works  hitherto  discovered  are 
Epicurus,  PhilodenEios,  Demetrius,  Poly- 
stratus,  Colotes,  Phediiis,  Phanas.  There 
have  been  published  Harctdmietmum 
Votuminum  qua  $upernaU  (torn,  i.  and  ii, 
Naples,  1793^-1609,  folio);  Disaeriatumeg 
bagogiciB  ad  Hareulan,  toil,  Explanatio' 
nem  {pm  i,  Naples,  1797).  In  1834,  the 
university  of  Oxford  published  ffercu- 
lanenaium  VoU,  ParU$  dwt,  containing 
fragments  from  the  papyri  at  Oxford.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fourth  book  of 
Philodemoe,  upon  music,  which  is  printed, 
is  only  a  worthless  declamation  on  its 
uses.  The  second  volume  of  the  work 
firat  mentioned  contains  die  natural  phi- 
losophy of  Efncunis.    Scotti  and  Cario 


Rossini  have  been  engaged  in  the  inter- 
pratation  and  publication  of  these  works. 
The  knowledge  of  ancient  art  has  gained 
more  by  the  discoveries  made  here  than 
literature.  How  many  statues,  ba8B-relie6 
and  other  works  of  sculpture  have  been 
found  in  these  buried  cities!  The  paim- 
ings  on  the  viralls  discovered  here,  among 
which  are  Andromeda  and  Perseus,  Di- 
ana and  Endymion,  the  education  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  celebrated  Aldobrandine 
wedding  (see  ,Mobnmdini\  are  of  particu- 
lar importance,  whether  wo  consider  their 
subjects  or  composition,  the  drawing  or 
coloring.  The  portions  of  the  wsJl  which 
contained  them  have  been  cut  out,  and 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portia, 
in  16  apartments,  under  f^laes  finme^  and 
marked  P.,  £.,  or  SL,  to  mdicate  whether 
they  were  fouiid  in  Pompeii,  Hercukne- 
um  (called  by  the  Italians  EircoUm&\  or 
Stabin.  The  antiques  discovered  in  these 
buried  cities  are  represented  in  the  great 
work,  Le  ,MickUa  fTEnoUmo  (Naples, 
1757V,  which,  vrith  the  not  very  critical 
Caioiogo  degU  Aniieki  MonumenU  (f  JSroo- 
kmo,  by  Bayardi  (1755),  comprises  10  fo- 
lio volumes.  These  paintings,  and  some 
discovered  later,  are  represented  in  the  six 
first  volumes  of  this  costly  woHl  {Con 
qiudehe  SpiegaxUmi  di  Paiqwdt  Coroom), 
of  which  there  is  also  a  cheaper  edition, 
by  David,  in  France.  During,  the  reign 
of  Murat,  the  excavations  were  carried 
on  with  greater  activity,  and  on  a  name 
systematic  plan.  Rossini,  Scotti  and  Pa- 
setti,  at  Naples,  were  engaged  in  unrolling 
and  dedpheiing  the  Hercuhmean  manu- 
scripts, and  some  valuable  literary  re- 
mains of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquitY 
were  more  or  less  completely  restored. 
The  attempt  of  the  Qerman,  Sickler,  at 
London,  in  1818,  to  unroll  the  manuscripts 
had  not  the  expected  success,  the  rolk 
beuig  too  much  injured.  The  attempts 
of  sir  Humphrey,  in  1830^  v^re  also  un- 
successfuL  The  excavations  took  place 
particulariy  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
01  the  consular  vray  leading  from  Pom- 
peii to  Naples.  A  part  of  the  beautiful 
ceiling  and  floors  of  marble  has  been 
deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  museum, 
others  in  the  saloons  of  the  dravring  acad- 
emy, for  the  studv  of  the  artists.  The 
political  events  of  the  ysar  1815  inter- 
rupted the  excavations.  In  February, 
1816,  king  Ferdinand  I  ordered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  labor.  The  ruins  were 
subsequentiy  almost  closed  up.* 

*  Since  the  commencement  of  1828,  the  gov« 
ernmcut  of  Naples  have  caused  excavatioiia  to 
be  made.    They  have  diBCovered  the  meet  tplea- 
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Herculcs  (caDed  by  the  Greeks  Hera- 
des  and  Alddes) ;  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  the  mythological  age  of  Greece,   in 
whom  poetiy  has  preseDted  a  model  of 
human  oeifection,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  heroic  age,  the  highest  bodily  vig- 
or, united  with  die  finest  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  entered  into  the  concep- 
tions of  that  period,  and  all  devoted  to  the 
welfire  of  mankind.    The  hero  is,  indeed, 
a  man,  but  the  godlike  portion  of  his  na* 
ture  is  of  divine  origin.    He  is,  dierefore, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  soda,  by  a  mor- 
tal mother.    His  nature  stnves  perpetually 
aAer  divine  eiosellence,  but  under  tne  com- 
mon conditions  of  humanity ;  that  is,  amid 
a  ceaseless  succession  of  labors  and  sacri- 
fices.   His  indomitable  peneverance  gives 
him  the  victoiy.    This  victoiy  shows  us 
the  triumph  of  the  divine  part  of  man's 
nature  over  the  earthlv.  His  death  secures 
him  hnmortality,  and  a  seat  among  the 
gods.    What  story  can  be  more  interest- 
ing and  instructive  dian  that  of  Hercules, 
throughout  of  a  moral  tendency,  under  an 
allegorical  veil,  and  presenting  so  clear  a 
picture  of  human  life,  its  alternations  of 
fortunes,  its  struggles,  its  hopes  and  its 
prospects  !    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
has  aflbrded  a  fiivorite  subjeet  for  poets 
and  artists^  and  that  his  achievements  have 
been  multiped  without  number  or  con- 
sistency.   The  birth  of  Hercules  was  at- 

did  prirate  house  of  the  ancients  that  has  ever 
been  seen  by  modern  eyes.  The  bouse  has  a 
suite  of  chambers,  with  a  court  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  separate  part  of  the  mansion  allotted 
to  the  females,  a  garaen,  surrounded  by  arcades 
and  columns,  and  also  a  j;rand  saloon,  which 
probably  served  for  the  meetmg  of  the  whole  fam* 
ily.  Another  house,  also  discovered,  was  very 
remarkable,  from  the  quantitv  and  nature  of  the 
provisions  in  it,  none  of  whicn  have  been  disturb- 
ed for  18  centuries,  for  the  doors  remained  fasten- 
ed, in  the  same  state  as  ihey  were  at  the  period 
of  the  catastrophe  which  buried  Herculaneum. 
The  family  which  occupied  this  mansion  was.  in 
all  likelihood,  when  the  disaster  took  place,  lay- 
inif  in  provisions  for  the  winter.  The  provisions 
fofand  m  the  store-rooms  consist  of  dates,  chest- 
nuts, large  walnnU^  dried  figs,  almonds,  prunes, 
com,  oil,  peas,  lenuls,  pies  and  hams.  The  inter- 
nal arrangement  of  the  house,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  ornamented,  all,  in  fact,  announced 
that  it  bad  belonged  to  a  veiy  rich  family,  and  to 
admirers  of  the  arts  j  for  there  were  discovered 
many  pictures,  representing  Polyphemus  and  Gal- 
atea, Hercules  and  the  three  fiesperides,  Cupid 
and  a  Bacchante,  Mercury  and  lo.  Perseus  kill- 
ing Medusa.  There  were  also  in  tne  same  house 
vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  as 
well  as  medallions  in  mlver,  representing  in  relief 
Apollo  and  Diana.  The  persons  who  direct  the 
excavations  have  caused  tnem  to  be  continued  in 
the  same  street,  and  they  will,  in  regular  order, 
seareh  the  shops  and  houses  which  border  on  each 
side,  and  alio  the  lanes  which  branch  ofi*  from  it. 
23* 


tended  with  many  miraculous  and  super- 
natural events.    Hercules  was  brought  up 
at  Tuynthusyor,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 
Thebes ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent 
upon  his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to 
devour  him.    The  child,  not  terrified  at 
the  si^t  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 
them   in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death,  while  his  brother,  Iphiclus, 
alanned    the   house    with    his   nightful 
shrieks.    Jupiter  sought  to  protect  his  fa- 
vorite in  every  manner,  and  to  make  him 
worthy  of  immortality.    Once,  while  Ju- 
no  was  slimibering,  he  laid  the  inftnt  on 
her  breast,  that  he  might  suck  the  milk  of 
the  goddess.    She  awoke,  and  cast  from 
her  the  hated  babe.    Some  drops  of  milk 
that  fell  from  her  formed  the  milky  way. 
With  tiie  milk  of  the  goddess,  he  imbibed 
immortality.    He  was  eariy  instructed  in 
the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyn- 
darus,  taught  him  how  to  tight,  Euiytus 
how  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Au- 
tolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Linus  to  play  on 
the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to  sing.    He,  like 
the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
soon  afler,  became  the  pupil  of  tne  Cen- 
taur Chiron,  and  tmder  him  he  perfected 
himself  and  became  the  most  valiant  and 
accomplished  hero  of  the  age.    When  he 
had  completed  the  years  of  boyhood,  he 
retired  into  a  solitary  district,  and  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  two  wavs,  reflecting  on  his 
fete.    Two  lovely  female  figures  approach  - 
ed,  and  one  (Pleasure)  invited  him  to  fol- 
low her  flowery  path ;  the  other  (Virtue) 
invited  him  to  choose  a  course  fuU  of  la- 
bor and  self-control,  but  crowned  with 
honor  and  immortali^.    The  suit  of  Vir- 
tue prevailed,  and  Hercules  resolved  to 
pursue  her  guidance  without  shrinking. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 
deliver  the  neighborhood  of  mount  Cithse- 
ron  from  a  huge  lion,  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed 
fether,  and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent 
country.    He  went  to  the  court  of  Thes- 
pius,  king  of  Theepis,  who  eliared  in  the 
general    calamity,    and    was  entertained 
there  during  50  days.    The  50  daughters 
of  the  king  became  mothers  by  Hercules, 
diving  his  stay  at  Thesis.    Aner  he  had 
destroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Cithnron,  he 
delivered  his  coimtiy    from   the    annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which  it  paid 
to  Erginus.    Such  public  services  became 
universally  known^  and  Creon,  who  then 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  iotrusting 
him  vri&  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
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As  Henmles,  1^  the  will  of  Jupiter^  was 
M^jectad  to  the  power  of  Euiystheu^  and 
obliged  to  obey  him  in  emef  respect,  Eu- 
ryemeuBf  acqufunted  with  his  ;8UcceflBe8 
and  nsiDg  power,  ordered  him  to  appear 
at  Mycens,  and  partbnii  the  labors  which, 
by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to 
impose  upon  him.    Uerccdes  refused,  and 
Juno,  to  punish  his  disobedience,  rendered 
him  so  deluious  that  he  killed  his  own 
childnn  by  Megaza,  supposing  tbem  to  bo 
the  ofi^ring  of  Eurystheus.    (See  Meget^ 
TO.)    When  he  recovered  the  use  of  nis 
senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfor- 
tunes which  iiad  proceeded  from  his  in- 
sanity, that  he  concealed  himself,  and  re- 
tired from  the  society  of  men  for  some 
lime.    He  afterwards  consulted  the  ohi- 
cle  of  ApoUo,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
be  Bubsenrient,  for  twelve  years,  to  the 
will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance  to  the 
eofumands  of  Jupiter;  and  that,  after  he 
had  achieved  the  most  celebrated  labore, 
he  should  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
the  gods.    So  plain  and  expressive  an  an- 
swer  determined  him  to  go  to  Myoenie, 
and  lo  bear  with  fortitude  whatever  gods 
or  men  imposed  upon  him.    Eurystheus, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to 
him,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  enterprises  the  most  difficult  and 
arduous  ever  known,  generally  called  the 
twelve  labors  of  HerctUea.    The  favors  of 
the  gods  had  completely  armed  him  when 
he  undertook  his  labors.    He  had  receiv- 
ed a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from  Miner- 
va, a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune,  a  shield  from  Jupiter,  a  bow  and 
arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuinas  and  Intizen  buskin,  with  a 
celebrated  club  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  writers.    The  first  labor 
imposed    upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus 
waste  kill  the  lion  of  Nenuea,  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  Mycenie.    The  he- 
ro, unable  td  destroy  him  with  his  arrows, 
boldfy  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pursu- 
ed hmi  to  his  den,  and,  after  a  close  and 
sharp  enipagement,  he  choked  him  to  death. 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  Myceme,  and  ever  after  clothed 
liimself  with  the  skin.    Eurystheus  was 
so  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  beast,  and 
at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  that  he  order- 
ed him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions, 
but  to  wait  for  his  orders  without  the 
Mralls.    He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  which  he  retired  whenever 
Hercules  returned.    The  second  labor  of 
Hercules  was  to  destroy  the  Lemman  hy- 


dra, which  bad  seven  heads,  aeoordiiig  to 
Apollodorus,  50  according  to  BimonideB, 
aiid  100  accordiug  to  Diodorua.  This  eel- 
derated  monster  he  attacked  with  his  ar- 
rows; and  soon  after  he  came  to  a  close 
engacement,  and,  by  means  of  his  lieavy 
cluD, lie  destroyed  the  heads  of  his  enemy ; 
but  this  was  productive  of  no  advantage 
fiMT,  as  soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to 
pieces  by  the  club,  immediately  two  e^iraDg 
up;  and  the  labor  of  Hercules  would  have 
remained  ufifinished,  had  not  he  com- 
manded his  fiiend,  lolas,  to  bum  with  a 
hot  iron  the  root  of  the  head  which  he 
had  crushed  to  pieces.  This  succeeded 
(see  Hydra),  and  Hercules  became  victo- 
rious, opened  the  be\fy  of  the  monster, 
and  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gaH,  to  ren- 
der the  wounds  which  he  me  fiital  and 
incurable.  He  was  ordereo,  in  his  third 
labor,  to  bring,  alive  and  unhurt,  into  the 
presence  of  Eurystheus,  a  stag  fiunoQs  fiir 
Its  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden  homa 
and  brazen  feet  This  celebrated  aniiaal 
frequented  the  neighborhood  of  CEnoe, 
and  Hercules  was  employed,  ft>r  a  whole 
vear,  in  continually  pursuing  it,  and  at 
last  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  to  others,  t^  slightly  wounding 
It  and  lessening  its  svnftnees.  As  he  re- 
turned victorious,  Diana  snatched  the  goat 
from  liim,  and  severely  reprimanded  him 
for  molesting  an  anunai  which  was  sacred 
to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necesmty,  and, 
by  representing  the  conmiands  of  JSurys- 
theus,  he  appeased  the  goddess,  and  ob- 
t^ed  the  beast  The  fourth  labor  was 
to  bring  alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild -boar, 
which  ravaged  the  neighborhood  of  Ery- 
manthus.  In  this  expedition  he  destroyed 
the  Centaurs  f  see  CentawX,  and  caught  the 
boar  by  closely  pursuing  him  through  the 
deep  snow.  Eurystheus  was  so  fr^hton- 
ed  at  the  sight  oT  the  boar,  that,  according 
toDiodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  brazen 
vessel  for  some  da3rB.  In  his  fifth  labor, 
Hercules  was  ordered  to  clean  the  stables 
of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had  been 
confined  for  many  years.  {See  Jhigtas.) 
For  his  sixtli  labor,  he  was  ordered  to  kill 
the  carnivorous  birds  which  raviqced  the 
country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis,  in  Arca- 
dia. (See  StymphaUaJ)  In  his  seventh 
labor,  he  brought  alive  mto  Pelopon&esus 
a  prodigious  wiW  bull,  which  laid  waste 
the  island  of  Crete.  In  hb  eighth  labor, 
he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  Snares 
of  Diomedos,  which  fed  upon  human 
fiesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him 
to  be  eaten  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought 
to  Eurystheus.  They  were  sent  to  moiutt 
Olympus  by  the  king  of  Mycenae,  where 
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they  were  devoiirad  by  the  wild  beasts; 
fNT,  acoofding  to  others,  tbey  wesre  conse- 
cnited  to  Jupiter,  and  their  breed  still  ex- 
isted in  the  offe  of  Alexander  the  Great 
For  his  ninth  labor,  he  was  commanded 
to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
AtaazoDB,  (See  H^ppolyU.)  In  his  tenth 
labor,  be  killed  the  monster  Geryon,  king 
of  Qades,  and  brouffht  to  Argos  his  nu- 
merous flocks,  iwmch  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  (See  Oei^on.)  The  eleventli  labor 
was  to  obtain  apples  finom  the  carden  of 
the  Hesperides.  (See  Heaperides.)  The 
twelfth  and  last*  and  most  dangerous  of  his 
labora,  was  to  biing  upon  earth  tbe  three- 
headed  do^  Ceffoerua  This  was  cheer- 
fully undertaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  de- 
scended into  hell  by  acave  on  mount  Tse- 
narus.  He  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  car- 
ry away  his  flitfids,  Theseus  and  Pirith- 
otis,  who  were  eondemned  to  punish- 
ment in  hell ;  and  Cerberus  also  was  grant- 
ed to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  tise 
of  no  arms,  but  only  force  to  drag  hhu 
away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried 
him  back  to  hell,  after  he  had  Drought  him 
belbre  Eurystheus.  Besides  these  aidu-* 
ous  kibois,  which  the  jealousv  of  Eurys- 
theus imposed  upon  kuu,  he  also  achieved 
others,  of  his  own  accord,  eaually  great 
and  celebrated.  (See  Cocvf  ,  AnUauA  He 
accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 
before  he  delivered  hunself  up  to  the  king 
of  Mycenae.  He  assisied  the  gods  in  their 
wars  against  the  giants,  and  it  was  through 
him  alone  that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory. 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged 
Troy*  When  lole,  the  daughter  of  £u- 
rytus,  king  of  C£chalia,  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamored,  was  reftised  to  his  en- 
trBatie|8,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second 
fit  of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitus, 
tbe  onlv  one  of  the  sons  of  £ujytu»  who 
favored  his  addresses  to  l(Ae,^  He  was, 
some  time  after,  purified  of  the  murder, 
and  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  the  gods  per- 
secuted him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by 
a  disorder  which  obticed  him  to  apply  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  tor  relief  The  cold- 
ness with  which  the  Pytbia  received  him 
initated  him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder 
Apollo's  temple,  and  carry  away  the  sacred 
tripod.  Apollo  opposed  him,  e^d  a  severe 
conflict  was  begun,  which  nothing  but  the 
interference  of  Jupiter  with  his  thunder- 
bolts could  have  prevented.  He  was,  up- 
on this,  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  must  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in 
the  most  abject  servitude,  to  recover  from 
his  disorder.  He  €om{^ed,  and  Mercury, 
bv  Older  of  Jupiter,  conducted  hjpi  to  Om- 
phale^  queen  of  Lydia^  to  whom  he  was 


sold  as  a  slave.  Here  be  cleared  all  the 
country  from  robbers,  and  Ompliale,  who 
was  astonished  at  the  ffreatnees  of  lids  ex- 
ploits, restored  him  to  liberty,  and  married 
him.  Hercules  had  Agelaus  and  Lamon, 
according  to  some,  by  Omphalc,  fiom 
whom  CrcBBUL  king  of  Lydia,  was  de- 
scended. He  oecame  also  enamored  of 
one  of  Omphale's  female  servants,  by 
whom  he  had  Alceus.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted the  years  of  his  slavery,  he  return- 
ed to  Peloporuiesus,  where  he  reestabhsb- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  TyndarusL  who 
had  been  expelled  by  liippocoon.  He  be- 
came one  of^  Dejanira's  suitors,  and  mar- 
ried her,  afler  he  had  overcome  all  his  ri- 
vals. (See  ^chelous,)  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Calydon,  his  flither-in-law's  kiqg- 
doro,  because  he  had  inadvertently  killed 
a  roan  with  a  blow  of  his  fist ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  expulsion  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydo- 
niau  bear*  From  Calydon,  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  Mn 
his  way,  he  was  stop]^  l^  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  JQvenus,  where  the  Centaur 
Nessus  attempted  te  ofifer  violence  to  De- 
janira,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hereules 
perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 
killed  the  Centaur,  who,  as  he  expufed, 
cave  her  a  tunic,  which,  as  he  observed, 
Bad  the  power  of  recalling  a  husband  fifom 
uidawfut  love.  (See  Z^ontra.)  Cevx, 
kin^  of  Trachinia,  received  him  and  his 
vnte  with  great  niaxks  of  friendship,  and 
purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hereules  was 
still  mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refus- 
ed the  hand  of  lole;  he  therefore  made 
war  against  her  father,  Eurytus,  and  killed 
him,  with  three  of  his  sons.  lole  fell  into 
the  hands  of  her  father'B  murderer,  and 
found  that  she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as 
much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
on  mount  CEta,  where  he  was  going  to 
raise  an  altar  and  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter.  As  he  had  not  then  the  tunic 
in  which  he  arrayed  himself  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice, be  sent  Lachas  to  Dejanin,  in  order 
to  provide  himself  a  proper  dress.  Deja- 
nira,  informed  of  her  husband's  tender 
attachment  to  lole,  sent  him  a  filter,  or, 
more  probably,  the  tunic  which  she  had 
received  from  Nessus;  and  Hercules,  as 
soon  as  he  had  put  it  on,  fell  into  a  despe- 
rate distemper,  and  found  tKe  poison  of 
tbl^Ii^fean  hydra  penetrate  through  his 
bones.  He  attempted  to  puU  off  the  fatal 
dress,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and,  in  themidsi 
of  his  pains  and  tortures,  he  inveighed,  in 
the  most  bitter  imprecations,  agiunit  the 
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credulous  Dejanin,  the  cruelty  of  Eum- 
theus,  tuid  the  jealousy  and  h^red  of  Ju- 
no. As  the  damper  was  incurable,  he 
implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and 
gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  and 
erected  a  large  burning  pile  on  the  top  of 
mount  (Eta.  He  spread  on  tlie  pile  the 
skin  of  the  Nemaean  lion,  and  laid  Imnself 
down  upon  it  as  on  a  bed,  leaning  liis  bead 
on  his  club.  Philoctetes,  or,  according  to 
some,  Pcean  or  Hyllus,  was  ordered  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile ;  and  the  hero  saw  himself^ 
on  a  sudden,  surrounded  with  the  flames, 
without  betraying  any  marks  of  fear  ora&- 
toniflhment  Jupiter  saw  him  from  heav- 
en, and  told  to  the  surrounding  gods  that 
he  would  raise  to  the  skies  the  immortal 
parts  of  a  hero  who  had  cleaved  the  earth 
firora  so  manv  monsters  and  tvrants.  The 
gods  applauded  Jupiter's  resolution.  The 
burning  pile  was  suddenly  surrounded 
'  with  a  dark  smoke,  and,  after  the  mortal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horses.  Some  loud  claps  of  thunder 
accompanied  his  elevation,  and  his  friends, 
unable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes, 
showed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
raising  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile  had 
stood.  MencBtius,  the  son  of  Actor,  ofifer- 
ed  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar 
and  a  goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of 
Opna  yearly  to  observe  the  same  religious 
ceremonies.  His  woiship  soon  became  as 
universal  as  his  fame,  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  persecuted  him  vrith  such  inveterate 
fiiry,  forffot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him 
her  dau^ter,  Hebe,  in  marriage.  Hercu- 
les has  received  many  surnames  and  epi- 
thets, either  firom  the  place  where  his  wor- 
ship was  established,  or  fiiom  the  labors 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  and  his  divini^ 
revered.  No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his 
temple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gades,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  always  forbidden 
to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of- 
fered quails  on  his  altars,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  preraded  over  dreams, 
the  sick  and  infirm  were  sent  to  sleep  in 
his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in 
their  dreams  the  agreeable  presages  of 
their  approochinpf  recovery.  The  v^hite 
poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Hercules  is  generallv  represent- 
ed naked,  widi  strong  and  well  proportion- 
ed limbs;  he  is  sometimes  covered  vrith 
the  skin  of  the  Nemsean  lion,  and  holds  a 
knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
often  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crovm- 
ed  with  the  leaves  of  the  popmr,  and  hold- 
ing the  horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.   At 


other  times,  he  is  represented  staodiBg 
with  Cupid,  who  insolttidy  breaks  to 
pieces  his  arrows  and  his  dub^  to  intimate 
the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero,  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  beateh  and  ridiculed 
by  Ompliale,  who  dressed  hereelf  in  his 
armor,  while  he  was  sitdng  to  spin  with  her 
female  servants.  The  chudren  of  Herou- 
les  are  as  numerous  as  the  labo»  and  dif- 
ficulties which  he  underwent ;  and,  indeed, 
they  became  so  powerfiil,  soon  after  his 
defUh,  that  they  mid  the  courage  to  invade 
al<Hie  aU  Peloponnesus.  (See  Heradida*) 
Such  are  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  life  of  Hereules,  who  is  said  to  have 
suf^rted,  for  a  while,  the  weight  of  the 
heavens  upon  his  shoulders  (see  Ma8)f 
and  to  have  separated,  by  the  ferce  of  h» 
arm,  the  celebrated  mountains  which  were 
afterwards  called  the  boundaries  of  his  la- 
bore.  (See  ^byku)  He  is  hekl  out  by  the 
ancients  as  a  true  patteni  of  virtue  and 
piety ;  and,  as  his  whole  life  had  been  em- 
ployed fer  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he 
was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immortal- 
ity.— ^As  to  the  origin  of  his  stonr,  many 
writen  believe  that  the  Oriental  deities, 
cfdled  by  the  Greeks  Hereuks,  are  merely 
astronomical  symbols.  The  Egyptian 
Hercules  (property  C%om,  or  Dsan^  be- 
longs, according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 
rus,  to  the  13  great  heavenly  deities,  who, 
17,000  veara  before  Amasis,  spnmg  fiom 
the  eight  gods.  As  these  eignt  gods,  as 
well  as  the  twelve,  are  to  be  understood  in 
an  astronomical  sense,  it  is  believed  that 
Hereules  is  merely  the  symbol  of  the 
course  of  tlie  sun  through  the  13  signs,  or 
of  a  year;  and  the  &>le  that  he  lived 
17,000  yean  before  Amasis,  means  that  as- 
tronomical calculations  had  existed  from 
that  time.  The  Phcenician  Hercules, 
whose  proper  name  is  MeUarOvuSj  points 
to  a  sumlar  Origin,  by  the  name  of  his 
modier,  »^9Ur%a  (the  stany  heavens). 
And  it  is  believed  mat,  even  m  the  The- 
ban  or  Grecian  Hercules,  many  traces  of 
the  original  Oriental  idea  are  to  be  found. 
According  to  this  notion,  the  13  labore  are 
only  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
13  signs.  His  marriage  with  Hebe  was 
explained,  even  by  the  ancients,  as  sym- 
bolic of  his  renewing  his  course,  after  its 
completioa  We  must  not  foript  that  the 
Greek  Hercules  is  of  Phosnician  on^n^ 
his  native  city,  Thebes,  bemgaPhcenidan 
colony.  The  Phcenician  Hercules,  as  the 
patron  and  symbol  of  the  nation,  accom- 
panied them  wherever  they  went  and  set- 
tied,  and  thus  the  travels  of  Hercules  ap- 
pear as  a  symbol  of  the  extension  of 
tins  nation  by  commerce  and  navigation. 
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and  of  the  dvilization  Which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  it.  It  is  possible  that  no  Her- 
cules ever  existed,  in  which  case  we  must 
consider  the  Heroclidesas  merely  deseend- 
ants  of  the  GrBBco-Phcanician  colony  of 
Thebes.  A  Theban  Hercules,  however, 
may  have  lexisted,  and  this  is  rendered 
probable  by  tlie  circumstance  that  an  old 
tradition  says  that  his  name  was  not  origin- 
ally Htrcuksj  but  ./JUG^eus,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived the  former  name  from  the  god  Her- 
cules. (Sext  Empir.,  Mo,  Phys,  557  edL 
F\Ane.)  However  that  mav  be,  every 
thing  reported  of  any  other  riercuks  was 
transferred  to  this  Alcieus,  or  Theban  Her- 
cules, and  these  traditions  became  the 
foundation  of  the  tales  of  the  fiibulous  he- 
ro. After  this  fusion  of  di^rent  tradi- 
tions, the  Greek  Hercules  became  the 
symbol  of  the  history  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion. This  was  accomplished  in  three  dif> 
fonent  ways:— first,  physicaDy,  as  by  the 
draining  of  morasses  and  lakes,  the  dig- 
^g  of  canals,  and  the  extirpation  of  for- 
ests, and  the  wild  beasts  which  infested 
them,  &c. ;  secondly,  commercially,^  by 
navigation  and  intercourse  vnth  (fistant 
countries ;  thirdly,  in  a  politico-religious 
way,  by  the  institution  of  sacred  games, 
laws,  &c.  All  this  was  effected  by  the 
PhoBnlco-Theban  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
great  number  of  cities,  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, traced  back  their  orkin.  They  cele- 
brated feasts  in  honor  of  him,  at  which 
they  san^  of  his  exploits.  The  original 
astronomical  ideas  were  blended  virith 
wonderful  tales  of  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions  and  the  deeds  of  one  or  of  several 
Greek  heroes.  In  this  way  the  HeracUoj 
diat  is,  long  poems  on  the  hfe  and  adven- 
tures of  Hercules,  were  formed.  There 
were,  doubtless,  poems  of  this  kind,  in  a 
simpler  form,  berore  the  time  of  Homer. 
Then  came  the  dramatic  poets,  who,  in 
the  drixma  satyricmi^  used  to  exhibit  a  sort 
of  burlesque  Hercules,  which  save  rise  to 
a  number  of  comic  stories  of  Hercules,  as 
his  having  been  a  great  eater  and  drinker, 
having  labored  at  the  spinmng-wheel  of 
Omphale  (a  satire  on  men  under  petdcoat 

remment),  &c  There  seems,  then,  to 
litde  doubt  that  Hercules,  as  a  hero^ 
owes  his  origin  to  poetry  only ;  and  the 
plastic  art  seised  with  eagerness  upon  the 
poetical  ideal  of  strength  and  virtue.  Her- 
cules is  represented,  in  the  series  of  Gre- 
cian ideal  figures,  brawny  and  muscular, 
with  strong,  broad  shouldere,  a  short,  thick 
neck,  a  high  chest  and  a  small  head.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  spirited  and  good 
natured,  occasionally  with  a  tinge  of  fierce- 
ness.   His  beard  is  curly  his  hair  short 


He  is  generally  naked,  with  a  lion^s  skin 
and  a  club.  The  principal  statue  of  this 
hero,  which  remains  to  us,  is  the  Famese 
Hercules,  at  Rome,  a  work  of  the  Athe- 
nian Glycon.  His  various  adventures  and 
exploits  enabled  the  artists  to  represent 
him  under  a  variety  of  forms,  as  a  child,  a 
youth,  and  a  man,  struggling,  sufieriug  and 
enjoying,  in  repose,  and  in  full  action. 
The  Torao  di  Mtchdingeh  (in  the  Vatican), 
so  called  because  timt  great  artist  studied 
this  fragment  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  sev- 
en years,  is  a  remarkable  figure.  From 
the  anaiamy  of  this  (or«o,  the  figure  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  sittinein  a  stoopinff 
posture,  leaning  on  the  dub^  with  the  bead 
raised.  The  lion^  skin  is  roread  over  the 
seat  The  braast  and  shoulderB,  the  pnts 
particularly  characterisdc  of  Hercules,  ava 
renuukably  fine ;  but  the  muscles  are  not 
expressed  so  forcibly  as  in  other  represen- 
tations, the  artist  ( ApoUonius  of  Athens,aon 
of  Nestor)  intending  to  represent,  net  the 
Btruffglin^  hero,but  the  god  reflectkig  on  ihe 
deecA  which  gave  him  immortali^.  An- 
other sinffular  representation  of  Hercules 
is  as  the  feader  <h  the  muses,  HtTi%M  M^ 
tagtteiy  which  honor  he  can  hardjy  have 
attained  by  his  own  acquirements  I  yet  he 
was  sometimes  represented  in  this  charac- 
ter, with  the  lyre.  The  idea  is  Roman. 
FuJvius  Nobitior  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules, in  which  he  placed  the  muses, 
which  he  had  brought  fiom  Ambracia,  as 
if  he  intended  to  remind  his  countrymen, 
that  warlike  vutue  and  valor  were  not  in- 
connstent  with  intellectual  accomplisb- 
ments. 

Herci7lx8,  PiLLAfts  OP  }  two  pilkn, 
wMch  Hereules  is  said  to  have  erected,  on 
each  side  of  the  strait  named  afler  him,  or 
the  sbait  of  Gades  (Gibraltar),  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  upon  the  mountama 
Galpe  and  Abyla,  as  the  limits  of  bis  wan- 
derings towards  the  West  (See  Gifrraf- 
tor.) 

Herctria  ;  a  celebrated  forest  of  Ger- 
many, which,  according  to  Cnsar,  requir- 
ed nme  days'  journey  to  cross  it,  and  which, 
in  some  parts,  was  found  vrithout  any 
boundaries,  though  travelled  over  for  60 
days  successively.  It  contained  the  mod- 
em countries  of  Switzerland,  Basil,  Spires, 
Transylvania,  and  a  great  part  of  Russia. 
In  process  of  tune,  die  trees  were  remov- 
ed, and  the  greatest  part  of  it  viras  made 
habitable. 

Heroer,  John  Godfrey  von,  a  classical 
German  author,  was  bom,  August  25, 1744, 
at  MohruDgien,  a  small  place  in  Eastern 
Prussia,  where  his  fiuher  taught  a  school 
fiir  giria    His  early  education  was  not  &- 
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▼onibleto  the  developeinent  of  his  ftcul- 
tiea    His  fiither  pennitted  him  to  read  on- 
]y  the  Bible  and  tlie  hymn-boolc,  but  an  in- 
aatiable  thirat  for  learning  led  him  to  pooa- 
ecute  his  studies  in  secret    The  clei^- 
man  of  the  place  employed  the  boy  as  a 
copyist,  and  soon  discovered  his  talents, 
and  allowed  him  to  pmlicipate  in  the  les- 
sons which  he  gave  his  own  children  in 
Latin  and  Greek.    At  this  time,  youmr 
Herder  suffered  from  il  serious  disease  of 
the  eyes,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
becoming  better  known  to  a  Russian  sur- 
geon, who  lived  in  the  clei^gyman's  house, 
and  who  was  struck  with  the  engaging 
manners  and  pleasing  appearance  or  the 
vouth.    He  offered  to  take  Herder  with 
him  to  Kdnigsbeig  and  to  Petenbuig,  and 
to  teach  him  surgery  gratuitously.    Her- 
der, who  had  no  hope  of  being  aUe  to  fol- 
low his  inclinations,  left  his  native  city,  in 
1762 ;  but,  in  Kdnigsbeig,  he  fiiinted  at 
the  first  dissection  at  which  he  was  pres- 
ent   He  now  resolved  to  study  theology. 
Some  gentlemen  to  whom  he   became 
known,  and  who  immediately  interested 
themselves  in  his  favor,  procured  him  an 
fl^ypointment  in  Frederic's  college,  where 
he  was  at  first  tutor  to  some  scholars,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  instructer  in  the  first  phi- 
Iceophical  and  second  Latin  class,  which 
left  turn  time  to  study.    During  this  peri- 
od, be  became  known  to  Kant,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  hear  all  his  lectures  gratiB. 
He    formed  a   more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Hamann.  (q.  v.)    His  unrelax- 
ing  zeal  and  diligence  penetrated  the  most 
various    branches  of  science,    theology, 
philosophy,  philology,  natural  and  civil 
histoiy,  and  politico    In  1764,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  teacher  at  the  cathe- 
dral school  of  Riga,  with  which  ofilce  that 
of  a  preacher  was  connected.  Hispupibin 
school,  as  well  as  his  hearers  at  church, 
were  enthusiasticaliy  attached  to  him,  so 
much  that  it  was  thought  necesnury  to  give 
him  a  more  spacious  church.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  by  simplicity,  united 
with  a   sincere  devotion  to   evangelical 
truth  and  original  investigation.    lu  1767, 
he  received  from  Petersburg  the  offer 
of  the   superintendence    of  St    Peter's 
school,  in  doat  city ;  but  he  declined  this 
offer,  and  even  gave  up  his  place  at  Rijga, 
because  he  could  not  resist  his  inclination 
to  study  the  arts  in  their  sources,  and  men 
on  thestaffe  of  life.    He  had  already  ar- 
rived in  France,  when  he  was  appomted 
travelling  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Holstein- 
Oldenburg,  who  was  on  a  tour  through 
France  and  Italy.    But  in  Strasburg,  he 
was  prevented  from  proceeding  by  the  dis- 


of  his  eyes,  which  had  rBtunied,whh 
more  severity  than  before;  and  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  on  vdiom 
he  had  a  very  decided  influence.    Herder 
had  already  pubtisbed  his  Fragments  on 
German    literature,  his  Criti<»d  Wolds, 
and  other  productions,  which  had  gained 
him  a  considerable  reputation,  though  he 
bad  not,  at  this  time,  published  any  thing 
of  importance  in  theology ;  yet,  while  in 
Strasburg,  he  was  invited  to  become  court 
preacher,  superintendent  and  consistorial 
counsellor,  at  B6ckeburg,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1771.    He  soon  made  himself 
known  as  a  distinguished  theologian,  and, 
in  1775,  was  omared  a  professorship  at 
G6ttingen,  which  he,  however,  did  not  ac- 
cept immediately,  because  the  king  had 
not  confirmed  his  appointment  uncondi- 
tionally, and,  contraiy  to  custom,  he  was 
expected  to  undergo  a  kind  of  examina- 
tion.   But,  being  married.  Herder  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  decline  the  appointment 
On  the  very  day  when  he  had  resolved  to  go 
to  G6ttingen,he  received  an  invitation  to  In- 
come court  preacher,  general  superintend- 
ent and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Weimar. 
This  appointment  was  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Gothe.    He  arrived  m  Weimar  in 
October,  1776.    It  was  at  the  time  when 
the  duke  Augustus  and  the  princess  Ama- 
lia  had  collected  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished German    literati  at  their  court 
Weimar  was  greatly  benefited  by  Herder^ 
labors,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  inspector  of  the 
schools  of  tne  country,  the  patron  of  mer- 
it, and  fi>uuder  of  many  excellent  institu- 
tions.   In  1801,  he  was  made  prerident  of 
the  high  consistory,  a  place  never  before 
given  to  a  person  not  a  nobleman.    Her- 
der was  subsequendy  made  a  noble  by  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.    He  says  himseff  that 
he  accepted  the  rank  for  the  sake  of  his 
children ;  of  course,  it  could  be  of  litde 
consequence  to  him  personally.    He  died 
December  18,  1803.    His  widow  wrote 
Reminiscences  of  Herder's  Life,  which  J. 
G.  Mfiller  published,  in  two  volumes  (StuO- 
gard,  1830.)  Herder  was  a  model  of  virtue, 
and  ready  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  pow- 
er, vet  his  mind  was  often  overcast  vridi 
melancholy,  on  which  occasions  he  wouki 
exclaim,  O  mein  verfeldU$  LAen  !    (O  my 
profitless  life  \\  Germany  is  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  vduable  works  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature,  and  few  au- 
thors have  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  public  taste  in  that  country.    A  good 
idea  of  Herder's  character  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  reading  Jean  Paul  RichtePs  en- 
thusiastic  remarks  concerning  him,  in  the 
JVahrkeii  aw  Jtan  PauTa  LAen^  pubiish- 
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ed  after  the  author^  deatfa,  and  the  article, 
by  the  same,  on  Herder,  in  the  Heidelber- 
ger  JakMdur  of  1813:  His  worics  were 
pubUefaed,  in  45  octavo  volumes,  by  Cotta, 
in  Tfibingen,  in  1806 ;  and  an  edition,  in 
eOanaail  Shoo,  volumoi^  is  nowpubliaftiinff 
by  the  some.  It  is  divided  into  sevenu 
parts ;  that  comprising  his  wridnes  on 
oelles-lettres  and  litenoiire,  thatonreligioa 
and  theology,  and  that  on  philosophy  and 
hislOTy.  A»  a  theologian.  Herder  contrib- 
uted to  a  better  underetandiiw  of  the  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  part  orthe  Old  Tes- 
tament. His  GeiH  dor  Hebr&Uehm  PouU 
(1782 ;  thnd  edition  by  Jusd,  Lfeipsic,  1835, 
2  Yolsl,  with  additions)  is  highly  valued. 
Ife  did  much  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  daasical  authors,  and  his  philosoph- 
icasl  views  of  human  character  are  full  of 
mstniction.  He  contributed  much  to  a 
more  active  study  of  nature,  brought  be- 
fore the  public  the  poetiy  of  past  tmies  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  awakened  a  taste 
for  national  sonf[^  His  greatest  worit  is 
his  iUecn  zvr  PMIoMpftte  iKT  GuckuhUdkr 
MensdAdi  (Riga,  1785  et  seq.;  a  new 
edition,  with  an  introduction,  hj  profossor 
Luden,  Leipeic,  1831),  in  which  all  the 
fi^t  of  his  great  mind  is  concentrated. 
*'In  eariy  years,"  says  Herder,  **when  the 
fields  of  knowledge  lay  before  me,  with 
all  the  glow  of  a  morning  sun,  from  which 
the  meridian  sun  of  life  takes  away  so 
much  of  the  charm,  the  idea  often  occur- 
red to  my  mmd,  whether,  like  other  great 
subjeds  of  thought,  each  of  which  has  its 
philosophy  and  science,  that  subject  also, 
^Mch  fles  nearest  to  our  hearts,— the  histo- 
ly  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole,— might 
not  ateo  have  its  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  thing  remmded  me  of  this  idea — 
metaphysics  and  morals,  natural  philos- 
of^y  and  natural  history,  lastly  ana  most 
powerfully,  reiiffion.''  This  is  the  key  to 
all  Hitlers  life.  The  object  of  his  in- 
vestigations was  to  find  the  point  from 
whicb  he  might  calmly  survey  eveiy  thinj^ 
and  see  how  all  things  conver^.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  anive  at  this  point  by  meta- 
physical qieculotions,  but  by  observation, 
by  the  constant  study  of  nature  and  the 
mind,  in  all  its  works,  in  the  arts,  law,  lan- 
piage,  religion,  medicine,  poetry,  &c. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  parts  of  his 
work  above  mentioned,  it  is  one  of  the 
nobieet  productioos  of  modem  literature. 
Tlie  style  of  Herder  is  pure  and  correct 
In  poetry.  Herder  efiteted  more  by  his  va- 
rious accomplishments,  his  vast  knowledge 
and  fine  taste,  than  by  creative  power ;  yet 
be  has  }Moduced  some  charming  songs ; 
and  his  Cid^  a  collection  of  Spanish  ro- 


mances into  a  kind  of  epic,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  poems  of  Germany.  In 
1819,  the  ffrand-duke  of  Weimar  oidered 
a  tabdet  or  cast  iron  to  be  put  on  his  nave, 
with  the  words  Licht^  IMe^  LAen  (Ught, 
Love,  Life). 

Here.    (See  Juno») 

Hereditaments  ;  all  such  things,  im 
moyable,  whether  corporeal  or  incorpo 
real,  as  a  man  may  leave  to  his  hetrs,  by 
way  of  inheritance,  or  which,  not  being 
otherwise  devised,  naturally  descen£ 
Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly 
of  substantial  and  permanent  objects;  in- 
corporeal hereditaments  are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  sensation,  are  creatures  of  the 
mind,  and  exist  only  in  contemplation. 
They  are  principally  of  10  sorts,  viz^  ad- 
vowBons,  tithes,  commons,  ways,  offices, 
dignities,  franchises,  presents  and  rents. 

Hbreditart  Diseases.  (See  Dit- 
eatesj  Hareditanf.) 

HsREnrTART  Offices.  The  few  traces 
of  such  in  antiquity  are  found  mosdy  in 
the  fiimily  offices  of  the  priesthood.  In 
the  ancient  German  couits,  it  became  a 
custom  to  assign,  as  marks  of  distinction, 
to  the  most  eminent  and  loyal,  those  per- 
sonal and  domestic  services  towards  the 
prince,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  im- 
posed on  slaves  and  fieedmen.  Thus 
arose  the  great  court  and  crown  offices: — 
1.  of  theliousehold  (nu^ordomus,  high- 
steward  ;  camerariua^  chamberlain) ;  2.  of 
the  kitchen  (seneschal,  daptferj  sewer)  j  3. 
of  the  cellar  (cup-bearer,  cdUarius ;  huheu' 
lariuSf  pmcema,  butier);  4.  of  the  stable 
(maishaj,  cornea  itabuU,  conneiahU);  all,  at 
the  same  time,  united  with  a  high  post  in 
the  army.  The  highest  court  officers  of 
the  German  empire  were  tiie  secular 
prince-elector^  wno,  in  later  times,  ap- 
pointed hereditaiy  deputies,  to  discharge 
the  duties  incumbent  on  them  on  solemn 
occasions,  such  as  the  crowning  of  the 
emperor,  for  instance.  This  remnant  of 
feudalism  has  been  jusdy  abolished,  in 
modem  times,  in  many  countries,  whilst 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that,  in  some  coun- 
tries, they  have  been  even  lately  establish- 
ed. Thus  Georae  IV,  as  king  of  Hano- 
ver, within  a  few  years,  created  count 
Miineter,  his  favorite,  hereditaiy  marshal 
of  Hanover.  The  only  ratioiial  defence 
of  hereditaiy  monarchies  is,  that  they  are 
sometimes  necessaiy  to  prevent  greater 
evils;  but  this  reason  does  not  ap^  to 
hereditaiy  succession  in  inferior  offices, 
which  is  altogether  a  barbarous  remnant 
of  feudal  times,  when  privileges  were  ex- 
torted, and  the  true  objects  of  goveramenk 
little  understood. 
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Hbrstic  ;  mie  who  emlMvces  a  heresy ; 
from  the  Greek  ahMn^  which  origuiaUy 
only  meant  a  sed,  from  a!^fi«  (I  choose), 
without  implymg  praise  or  dispnuse. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Peripatetic  Amsy,  or 
sect  of  philosophers  ;  and  the  heathens 
spoke  of  the  Christian  hartgy^  meaning 
merely  their  doctrine.  When  the  idea  of 
a  Catholic  church,  its  dogmas  and  exclu- 
sive claims  to  salvation,  became  more  fuUy 
developed,  the  word  heniic  was  used  in  a 
narrower  sense,  to  indicate  one  who  dififera 
from  the  CathotiCy  that  is,  universal  churchy 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  calls  himself  a 
Christian.  Hence  neither  Jews  nor  Mo- 
hammedan8,nor  even  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity, except  very  rarely,  are  called  hart" 
<ie«.  AuKustin  gives  the  following  defini- 
tion of  a  heretic : — Hcnticua  tti  qui  aUeu- 
jus  UmporaUa  commodi,  d  maxme  gloruB 
yrineipatuaque  eottfo,  fujv€u  opinumes  vd 
gjjp^f  vd  sequitur ;  and  ^  tub  vocaindo 
LMridiano  dodrintK  ChidumtB  contumaci- 
ter  rensttL  The  definition  of  a  later  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  writer,  Rossuet,  is : — 
Un  hSrdique  ut  edm  qui  a  une  opinion  h 
hdf  qui  suU  9a  proprt  pensity  d  son  aenti- 
mad  parUeuUer ;  tin  Caf^t^tie,  au  comr 
trairtj  nut  sans  hisikr  U  senJhment  de  Pi- 
gUse  unioendU.  It  is  plain  that  the  idea 
of  a  heretic  presupposes  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal or  general  church,  and  an  estab- 
lished fiiith.  Thus  Christ  was  crucified, 
and  Stephen  stoned  by  the  Jews  for  here- 

S,  or  for  deviating  from  their  established 
lurch.  The  origin  of  heretics  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  time  when  a  Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  and  began 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  as  ormo- 
dox,  and  to  dedsnifte  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  false.  Yet  a  diversity  of 
opinions  always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treat- 
ing of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect 
language  of  men,  and,  therefore,  admit- 
ting, in  many  passages,  different  explana- 
tions, according  to  different  preconceived 
views.  Many  of  the  early  Christiatis  pre- 
served their  Jewish  or  Crreek  philosophical 
notions,  and  mingled  them  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  This  was  another 
source  of  difference.  Even  in  tlie  time 
of  the  aposdes,  we  find  traces  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, (q.  V.)  From  them  sprang  the  Simo- 
uians  (who  opposed  to  the  Supreme  €iod  a 
principle  of  evil),  the  Nicolaitans  and  the 
Cerinthians,  who  introduced  Jewish  Gnos- 
tic ideas  into  Christianity.  In  the  second 
>e6nmiT,  we  must  mention  particukrly  Ae 
Basilidians,  who  taught  the  generation  of 
the  JEooB  from  God,  and  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ;  the  Carpocratians,  who 


considered  Christ  a  mere  man,  and  main- 
tained that  the  most  vricked  had  the  greats 
est  chance  of  salva^on;  the  NazarsKms, 
following  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  snrict- 
ness ;  the  Ophites,  worshipping  Christ 
under  the  image  of  a  serpent ;  the  Patro- 
paasoans,  denying  the  distinction  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead ;  the  ArtemoDians, 
Mieving  in  a  union  of  a  part  of  the  God- 
head wiSi  Christ  at  his  birth ;  the  Uenno- 
semans,  asserting  the  production  of  the 
human  soul  from  an  eternal  but  corrupt 
matter  ;  the  Montanisis,  who  hekl  their 
founder  for  the  Comforter ;  the  Sethites, 
wiio  declared  Seth  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the 
Quartodecimans,  who  celebrated  Easter 
like  the  Jews ;  the  Cerdonians,  who  deni- 
ed the  resurrection ;  the  Manichaeans  (q.  v.), 
who  adopted  two  divine  principles,  and 
mixed  the  wildest  theories  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  the  Alosians,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  me  Encra- 
tites,  who  condemned  matriuMniy ;  the  Ar- 
totyrites,  who  used  bread  and  cheese  in 
the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  third  century, 
there  were  the  Monarchists,  denying  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead ;  the  Samosalen- 
sians  and  Paulinians,  declaring  ChrW  a 
mere  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  a  divine 
power ;  the  Arabici,  denying  inamortality ; 
the  Hieracites,  belonging  to  the  Manichae- 
ans ;  the  Noedans,  teaching  that  God  the 
Father  had  become  a  man,  and  suffered ; 
the  Sabellians,  denying  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Trinity ;  the  Novatians,  who 
refused  to  reHdmit  those  who  had  fallen 
off  during  the  times  of  persecution ;  the 
Origenians,  behoving  in  the  final  salvation 
of  Uie  devil  and  the  damned ;  the  Chiliasts, 
orMillenarians,  believing  in  a  millennium ; 
the  Aquarians,  using  vniter,  instead  of 
wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  principal  heretical  sects  were 
the  Arians,  ascribing  to  the  Son  a  nature 
and  essence  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father; 
the  ApoUinarians,  denying  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ ;  the  Photinians,  maintain- 
ing that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Mary ;  the  Macedonians,  deny- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Priscillianists,  reviving  the  Gnostic  errota ; 
the  Donadsts,  who  held  peculiar  o|Hnions 
respecting  the  church ;  the  Euchites,  as- 
cribing to  each  individual  an  evil  spirit, 
which  could  only  be  driven  out  b^  prayer ; 
the  C6llyridians,  who  made  offerings  to 
Mary ;  the  Seleucians,  ascribing  a  bodily 
form  to  God ;  the  Anthropoinorphites,  a»- 
cribing  a  human  body  to  God ;  the  Jovin- 
ians,  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary ;  the 
Bonosians  or  Adoptianists,  considering 
Christ  as  merely  the  adopdve  son  of  God* 
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In  the  fifth  centuiy  arose  the  Ncstoriims, 
who  atrributed  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
to  two  persons  ;  the  Eutychiaiis,  Mo- 
Dophysites  and  Jacobites,  allowing  but 
one  jpereon  in  Christ;  the  Theopaschites, 
teaching  the  incaniation  and  crucifixion 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  the 
Pelagians,  denying  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  its  salvation  by  grace  alone ; 
the  Predestinarians,  teaching  the  fore-or- 
dination of  salvation  and  damnation.  In 
the  sixth  centuiy  were  the  Agnoet(£y  teach- 
ing that  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  did 
not  know  all  things ;  the  Tritheists,  mak- 
ing three  distinct  Gods  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Dei^ ;  the  Monothelites,  allow- 
ing only  one  will  in  Christ ;  the  Aphthar- 
docetes,  teaching  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  not  subject^  to  any  suffering.  In  the 
ninth  centuiy  were  the  Paiihcions,  adher- 
ing to  some  doctrines  of  the  Monicheeons: 
in  the  12th  centuiy,  tlic  Boffomili,  teach- 
ing the  creation  of  the  world  bv  a  fallen 
anvel,  driven  fipom  heaven ;  the  Catharists, 
reviving  Gnostical doctrines;  thePetrobu- 
siaus,  rejecting  the  baptism  of  children ; 
die  Waldenses,  demanoing  a  refonnation 
of  the  church ;  the  Mystics,  the  VVidifiites, 
Hussites,  and,  at  a  later  period,  tlie  Lutlier- 
ans,  Calvinists,  witli  all  the  variety  of 
Protestant  sects  and  churches.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  the  historian,  the  word  /ler- 
dic  can  have  only  the  relative  meaning  of 
heterodox  (q.  v.l  because,  as  soon  as  a 
church  or  sect  aeclares  itself  in  possession 
of  the  true  and  sole  doctrine  oi  salvation 
and  religious  truth,  it  declares,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, all  other  doctrines  of  faith  he- 
retical. Thus  the  Greek  Catholic  clmrch 
declares  Roman  Catholicism  a  heresy,  and 
vice  vena,  whilst  the  Calvinist  declares 
popery  a  heresy.  We  shall  not  here  speak 
of  all  the  persecutions  which  different 
sects  have  directed  against  those  whom 
they  considered  heretics,  but  will  only 
mention  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
as  such,  has  always  made  a  distinction 
between  heretics  who  obstinately  persist  in 
the'u-  heresy,  and  heretics  merely  through 
error,  or  who  have  been  bom  in  heresy. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  declare  thera- 
sehres  ignorant  of  the  final  condition  of 
the  latter.  Again,,  the  church  distinguishes 
peaceable  heretics  from  those  whose  doc- 
trines produce  public  confiision  and  dis- 
onler.  However,  it  generally  considers 
that  all  heresies  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  dis- 
turbances and  bloodshed.  The  doctrines 
eonadered  heretical  by  the  Roman  church 
may  be  found  in  the  tHcfionnaire  dt$  Her- 
ines,  fc^  the  abb^  Pluquet,  with  the  histo- 
ry, progress,  nature,  and  also  the  Catholic 
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refutations  of  theur  errors.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Catholic  church  prohibits 
priests  from  shedding  blood  (they  were 
not  even  allowed  to  ]^rform  surgical  oper 
ations) ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  Catli 
olic  representation,  death  has  never  been 
infficted  upon  heretics  by  Uie  churchy 
which  merelv  declared  them,  afler  due  ad- 
monition, to  be  heretics,  excommunicated 
them,  and  gave  them  up  to  the  secular  gov- 
ernment to  be  treated  according  to  the 
laws,  a  view  of  reliciouspersecutions  which 
lias  been  adopted  by  otoer  sects  also ;  but^ 
for  the  impartial  liistorian,  this  aiviunent 
can  have  no  other  weight,  than  that  the 
church,  OS  such,  has  not  oidered  the  exe- 
cution of  heretics,  whilst  its  members 
were  often  affected  by  the  spirit  of  tlie 
age,  and,  by  giving  up  a  heretic  to  the 
secular  government,  aware  tliat  a  painful 
torture  and  cruel  death  awaited  him,  in 
fact,  devoted  him  to  destnicJon.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  secular 
princes  were  often  active  in  the  prose- 
cution of  heretics,  considering  them  as 
disturbers  of  tlie  peace;  and  several  in- 
stances are  on  record,  in  which  the  pope 
request^  sovereigns  to  avoid  cruelty  to- 
wards heretics.  Before  Christianity  was 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state, 
nothing  but  excommunication  (q.  v.)  was 
inflicted  upon  the  heretic ;  but  severe  laws 
were  passed  soon  after  the  conversion  of 
the  emperors.  When  the  bishop  excom- 
municated a  heretic,  the  secular  authority 
banished  him ;  he  lost  his  civil  rights,  and 
was  even  punished  with  death ;  he  could 
not  be  an  accuser,  wimess  nor  judge  ; 
could  not  make  a  will ;  and  even  his  fam-> 
Dy  were  subjected  to  some  penalties^  The 
code  of  Justinian  contains  many  ordi- 
nances against  heretics,  and  the  canon  law 
made  it  a  duty  to  denounce  them,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  even  if  the  party 
were  a  wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child, 
and  to  assist  their  judges,  without  re- 
muneration, &c.  lliey  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  acquainted  with  die  wimesses 
against  tliem,  nor  with  their  testimony ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  counsel, 
nor  to  appeal.  As  eoriy  as  385,  Priscil- 
lian  was  condemned  to  death,  as  a  heretic, 
by  the  Spanish  bidiops  at  the  council  of 
Treves ;  and  the  punishment  of  death^ 
which  the  emperors  ordered  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  Arians,  oiler  the  Nicene  coundl, 
was  more  commonly  inflicted  on  heretics. 
But  the  persecutions  of  heretics,  properiy 
so  called,  began  in  the  pontificate  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  m  the  11th  century.  The  em- 
peror Frederic  II  authorized  them,  against 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  by  an  edicts 
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itroed  at  Padua,  in  1222.  From  that 
time,  pciaeemions  of  heretics  took  place 
ID  aJmoat  aU  ChristiaD  countriea.  Spain, 
Italy  and  France,  from  the  19th  to 
the  16th  centuiy,  aoffered  much  from 
theae  penecutiona,  which  were  often  coo- 
duclea  with  more  fury,  aa  political  con- 
aidentiona  were  mingled  with  them ;  and 
the  maaaacreof  St.  BaitholoDiew,  and  the 
acta  of  the  Spanish  inquistion,  are  foul 
blolB  on  the  hiatoir  of  man.  The  states 
of  Gennany,  collectively,  have  never 
ahown  that  spirit  of  peneciition  which 
haa  stained  other  countries.  The  Coroii- 
na  (q.  v.)  doea  not  mention  heresy  at  ail ; 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  was 
aettled  that  neither  of  the  three  confes- 
sions (Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists),  should  accuae  the  otlier  of  heresy. 
As  the  unity  of  the  chureh  is  considered, 
by  the  CathoticS)  one  of  its  diree  essential 

3 unities,  heresy,  or  a  deviation  fit>m  the 
ogmaa  of  the  church,  must  appear  to 
them  much  more  alarniing  than  to  other 
Christian  sects.  (See  Seinler's  hdroduC" 
Hon  to  BaumgarttiCs  Poltmks  ;  C.  M.  F. 
Walch's  Sketch  of  a  ConmUU  Hidory  of 
Here$y ;  Baui ngarten's  Hutory  of  Rax' 
gious  Division$,  and  J.  G.  Walch's  BiUto. 
TheoL) 
Hbriot.  (See  HarioL) 
HsRHAifDAB  (Spanish,  2rro(A<rftMMf).  The 
cities  of  Castile,  as  they  advanced  in  con- 
sideration, and  obtained,  by  the  grants  of 
the  kmgs,  who  made  use  of  their  services 
against  the  arrogant  nobility,  a  feeling  of 
their  own  importance,  frequently  fbnned 
connexions  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  usurpations  and  the  rapaciousness  of 
the  feudal  nobility.  Tlus  object  was 
most  clearly  apparent  in  the  brotherhood 
(Hermandad),  formed  in  1295,  by  the  cities 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
which  threatened  with  the  destruction  of 
his  houses,  vineyards  and  gardens,  every 
nobleman  who  should  rob  or  injure  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  who  would 
not  make  satisfaction,  or  give  security  for 
the  observance  of  the  law.  Even  if  a 
nobleman  had  only  challenged  a  member 
of  the  association,  and  refused  to  give  se- 
curity, the  challenged  person  had  the  right 
of  putting  him  to  death.  These  fraterni- 
ties were  the  model  of  the  later  Herman- 
dad  of  the  municipal  communities,  .which 
was  formed  in  Castile,  under  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  I486,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
king,  at  a  time  when  the  nobles  paid  no 
attention  to  the  royal  commands  to  keep 
the  peace,  robbed  the  defenceless  villagers 
and  industrious  citizens,  and  made  the 


highways  unsafe,  l^e  dty  andiofitKS 
raised  a  militaiy  force,  and  appointed 
judges  in  different  pants  of  the  kingdcHn. 
The  disnuhere  of  me  public  peace  were 
sought  out  by  the  aimed  bandit  carried 
before  the  juices,  and  pmrished.  Neither 
rank  nor  sdmon  protected  the  oflender 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  coontiy,  nor 
could  he  find  aaiety  even  in  the  churches 
The  nobility,  who  saw  their  tuibulenoe 
restrained,  and  their  judicial  power  limited, 
by  thjB  institutxMi,  opposed  it  in  vain ;  Ibr 
the  king  protected  me  Hemiandad,  as 
a  powerfiil  means  of  preserving  jpabiic 
peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  eroetual 
means  of  strengthttiing  and  eite&ding  the 
royal  power;  smce  the  forces  of  the  dt^ 
authorities  composed  a  part  of  the  stand- 
ing aimy,  without  needing  to  be  paid  by 
the  court  The  Hermandad  was  also 
introduced  into  Airagon,  in  1488.  The 
Santa  Hermandad  (hol^  brotherhood) 
(a  name  which  has  occasioned  some  to 
confound  this  institution  widi  the  inquisi- 
tion, or  to  consider  it  as  depending  upon 
that  establishment)  had,  like  the  eanier 
institution,  of  which  it  was  a  contin- 
uation, the  object  of  securing  intenial 
safety,  and  seizing  disturfoere  of  the  peace 
and  hi^way  robbers,  but  did  not  act 
except  m  case  of  offences  actually  com- 
mitted. It  consisted  only  of  a  company 
of  armed  police  officers,  who  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  difierem  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  whose  duty  it  vras 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  roads 
outside  of  the  citiea  One  of  their  strictest 
regulations  was,  not  to  use  their  power 
within  the  cities.  They  were  subject  to 
the  council  of  Ca^e.  The  pnncipal 
divisions  of  the  company  had  meed  sta- 
tions at  Toledo,  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 
at  Takvera. 

Hermann,  John  Godfrey  James;  one 
of  tiie  greatest  living  plulologists.  He 
was  bom  in  1772,  at  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  senior  of  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates. His  taste  for  classical  literature 
was  early  developed  by  a  good  education. 
His  instructer,  Reiz,  thoroughly  initiated 
him  in  the  Greek  and  Latm  languages, 
and,  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  exercised  his 
intellect  b^  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  extended  his  knowledge 
by  that  of  history.  Hermann  was  des- 
tined for  the  law,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  natural  law,  he  pursued  with- 
out pleasure.  His  fondness  for  literary 
studies  became  constandy  stronger.  In 
1794,  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  deliver- 
ing lectures,  by  the  defence  of  his  disser- 
ta&on  De  Poeseos  Qtneribus.  Upon  enter- 
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in^  on  an  extraordinaiy  professorahip  of 
philo&ophyj  in  1798|  he  wrote  Obaerva- 
Uonea  Vn&ca  inaiumdam  Locot  JE»eh^i  et 
Eur^aidU.  In  loOS,  he  received  the  regu- 
lar profeasorBhip  of  eloauence  in  the  uni- 
veraity  of  Leipsic,  with  which  that  of 
poetiy  was,  in  1809,  connected.  Mean- 
time, by  his  System  of  the  Ancient  Metres 
{De  Mdris  Pi>et€arumGrmc4rrtan  et  RomO' 
norumf  lAbri  //,  Leipeic,  1796;  enlar^ 
under  the  title  Ekimtnta  DoctriruB  MetncfB, 
Leipaic,  1816,  repuUished  abridged  in 
1818 ;  and  Manual  of  Metre,  Leipsic,  1796), 
by  several  critical  editions  of  ancient  au- 
thors (some  pieces  of  iEschylus,  Euripides 
and  Plautus,  and  the  Poetics  of  Aristode^ 
and  by  some  learned  treatises  (De  Emm" 
denda  Ratume  €hracagranmiatic4ByLeipac^ 
1801 ;  Epistola  dt  DmmaU  c(miteo-<aiyn- 
eo),  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  His  philological  lectures,  and 
his  Grecian  Society,  mich  became  a  dis- 
tinffuished  seminary  of  granimatical  critics 
and  philologists,  have  contributed  gready 
to  the  flourShing  state  of  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  as  his  personal  qualities  have  gain- 
ed him  the  love  and  regard  of  all  Siose 
whom  zeal  for  knowledge,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, brought  into  contact  with  him. 
Of  his  numerous  and  various  writings,  we 
may  mention  his  edittons  of  Fiferua  de 
pnte^ntw  €!r<tc<B  Dldioma  IdtoHsmia ; 
Orphnca  (Leipsic,  1605);  the  Homeric 
Hynms  (I^eipsic,  1606) ;  his  C^ervationes 
de  Ufn^wt  GrtBUB  JnaUeiia  (1807] ;  his 
academical  programs,  De  Diakcto  Pwdari 
(1809);  De  Utu  AnHtinphkorum  m 
Ch-aconm  TragmXis  (1810);  De  Mi^- 
logia  Gracorum  mUiqmmnui  (1817),  a 
treatise  which  gave  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  Hermann  and  Creuzer,  the 
celebrated  mythologirt,  &c.  Editions 
of  separate  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides and  i&chylus  have  also  been 
published  by  Hermann,  which  furnish 
honorable  proof  of  his  untiring  diligence 
and  critical  spirit  He  has  been  received 
into  many  fbreign  learned  societies.  The 
celebrated  Sam.  Parr  (q.  v.)  left  him,  as 
*^  the  greatest  amongst  the  very  great  crit- 
ics of  the  present  age,"  a  gold  ring. 

Herkakn,  or  Arminius.  (See  Armm- 
titf.) 

Hekmanstadt,  or,  in  Hungarian,  Sze- 
BBN  (anciently  CAimumj  or  HermanopoUa) ; 
a  city  of  Transylvania,  capital  o£  the 
division  settled  by  Saxons,  on  the  Szeben ; 
147  miles  N.  E.  Belgrade,  900  S.  E.  Vien- 
na;  Ion.  23*'  W  E. ;  lat  46^  O'  N.;  popu- 
lation, 13,300.  It  contains  four  Lutheran 
churches,  three  Catholic,  one  Calvinist, 
one  Greek ;  a  univeraity  with  the  national 


archives ;  a  gymnasium  with  a  library  of 
5000  vols. ;  another  librarv  of  1^000  vob. ; 
and  some  other  seminaries.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  Its  chief  manu- 
fiicture  is  soap  and  candles.  It  is  fortified 
vrith  a  double  wall  and  a  deep  moat  It 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Szeben, 
which  soon  after  runs  into  the  Aluta.  In 
the  neighboriiood  is  the  pass  of  Rothe- 
thurm. 

Heemaphrodite  ;  a  tenn  formeriy  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  signify  a  human  crea- 
ture possessed  of  the  organs  of  bodi  sexes. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  other  ii»>inrM>i«^ 
and  to  plants.  It  is  now  well  known 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  hermaphro- 
dite in  the  human  species.  In  many  of 
the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  generation  are  found  to  be 
united  m  the  same  animal.  There  are 
both  natural  and  unnatural  or  monstrous 
hermaphrodites.  The  natural  kind  be- 
longs to  the  inferior  and  more  simple 
orders  of  animals ;  but,  as  animals  become 
more  complicated,  and  each  part  is  more 
confined  to  a  pellicular  use,  a  separation 
of  the  sexual  characteristics  takes  place, 
and  they  are  found  united  only  in  some 
particular  cases.  In  the  horse,  ass,  sheep 
and  catde,such  instances  sometunes  occur. 
In  the  case  of  cattle,  when  a  cow  brings 
forth  two  calves,  one  a  bull,  and  the 
other  a  cow  to  appearance,  the  cow  is 
unfit  for  propagation,  but  the  bull-calf 
becomes  a  proiier  bull  Such  covre  do 
not  breed;  thev  do  not  show  the  least 
inclination  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull 
ever  take  notice  of  tfiem.  Among  the 
countiy  people  in  England,  this  kind  of 
calf  is  called  a /^-m^fm,  and  is  as  weU 
known  among  the  fiumers  as  either  cow 
or  bull.  When  they  are  preserved,  it  is  to 
yoke  vrith  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table. 
They  are  much  larger  than  either  the  bull 
or  the  cow,  and  the  horns  grow  longer 
and  bigger,  being  very  similar  to  those  of 
an  ox.  The  beflow  of  a  free-martin  is 
also  similar  to  that  of  the  ox,  and  the 
meat  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ox  or  spaved 
heifor — ^viz.,  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
that  of  either  the  buO  or  cow — and  thev 
are  more  susceptible  of  grooving  fat  with 
good  food.  Among  the  invertebral  ani- 
mals, such  as  worms,  snails,  leeches,  Sie., 
hermaphrodites  are  finequent  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have 
an  account  of  this  very  extraonfinary  kind 
of  hermaphrodites,  which  not  only  have 
both  sexes,  but  do  the  office  of  both  at 
tlie  same  time.  Such  are  eaith-worms, 
round-tailed  worms,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  men  and  horses,  land-snails,  and  those 
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of  fresh  waters,  aud  all  die  sorts  of  leeclies. 
Among  the  animals  of  tliis  sort,  howewr, 
there  are  great  numbern  which  are  so  far 
from  being  hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of 
no  sex  at  all.  Of  this  kuid  are  all  the  cater- 
pillars, maggots  and  worms  produced  of  the 
eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds.  But  the  reason  of 
this  is  plain :  these  are  not  animals  in  a 
perfect  state,  but  disguises  under  which 
animals  lurk.  They  have  no  business 
with  the  propagating  of  their  species,  but 
are  to  be  tranisformed  into  animals  of 
another  kind,  by  the  putting  off  their  sev- 
eral coverings ;  and  then  only  they  are  in 
their  perfect  state,  and  therefore  then  only 
show  the  difierences  of  sex.  When  diey 
have  reached  this  state,  they  unite,  and 
dieir  eggs  produce  those  creatures  which 
show  no  sex  till  they  arrive  at  that  perfect 
state  again. 

Hermaphroditus  (called  alaoMantius^ 
from  his  grandfather  Juias)  was  the  son  of 
Mprcury  (Hermes)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
and  luiited  in  himself  the  beauty  and  the 
n-Hmes  of  both  his  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and,  at 
the  ace  of  15,  he  abandoned  his  home,  and 
wandered  in  the  neighboring  regions.  As 
he  stood  by  the  tnmsparent  fountain  of  the 
nymph  Saimacis,  in  Caria,  she  was  capti- 
vated with  his  charms.  The  modest 
youth  rejected  her  entreaties ;  but,  as  he 
VTas  bathing  in  the  fountain,  slie  ardently 
embraced  him.  Still,  however,  he  refused 
to  return  her  love.  The  njrmph  entreated 
the  gods,  that  they  might  never  more  be 
separated.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  aud 
they  were  immediately  united  into  one 
body,  retaining  the  characterisdcs  of  both 
sexes.  The  youth  begired  of  his  parents, 
that  whoever  miffht  bathe  in  the  fountain, 
should  undergo  me  same  change.  There 
is  a  celebrat^  statue  of  Hermaphroditus 
in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  at  Flor- 
ence. Another  has  lately  been  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  (See  Botti- 
ger's  SmaUheOj  vol.  L )  This  work  contains 
some  remarks  on  the  Hermaphrodite  stat- 
ues, and  their  connexion  with  Bacchus. 
B6ttiger  is  of  opinion  that  the  fable  of 
Hermaphroditus  sprung  from  the  old  Asi« 
atic  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  generating 
and  conceiving  power  in  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Others  think  Hermaphroditus  a 
composition  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  ex- 
hibiting the  union  of  eloquence,  or  of 
commerce,  represented  by  Mercury,  witli 
pleasure,  or  Venus. 

Hermbstjedt,  Sigismund  Frederic, 
member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Berlin, 
professor  of  chemistr}'  and  technology  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city,&c.,  was  bom, 


April  14, 1760,  at  Erfurt,  where  he  studied 
chemistry.  He  was  afler>vards  an  apoilio- 
cary  in  Hamburg  and  Berlhi,  aud,  iu 
1787,  deUvered  private  lectures  in  the  lat- 
ter city  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. In  1791,  he  was  appointed  profeseor 
of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  at  die  coUegi- 
urn  medicum  ckimrgicuin  of  Berlin,  aiid 
royal  apothecary  of  the  court.  He  re- 
ceived many  appointments,  tides  aud  or- 
ders, and,  when  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin was  erected,  was  made  a  profeasor. 
Hermbstiidt  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
chemists  of  Genuany,  and,  on  this  account, 
has  been  of  more  service  to  liis  country 
than  many  of  her  men  of  distinguished 
learning,  who  manifest  a  distaste  for  the 
pracdciil  applicauon  ofkno  wledge.  Hermb- 
stiidt is,  moreover,  one  of  the  happiee 
experimentl?rB.  He  has  written  largely 
on  chemistry,  technology,  phannacy,  fcc^ 
aud  translated  sevend  foreign  works  on 
these  subjects. 

Hermbxia',  Samuel  Gustavus,  baron,  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  eminent  for  his  lite- 
rary and  scientific  attainments,  a  native  of 
Stockholm,  was  bom  in  1744.  Having 
early  in  life  travelled  for  improvemeiit 
over  a  great  part  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, he  was  afterwards  intrusted  widi  the 
conduct  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  hb 
own  government  to  tliat  of  die  U.  States 
of  America.  On  his  return,  in  1784,  he 
visited  Enghiud,  of  which  he  made  tJie 
tour,  directing  his  attention  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  countries  through  which 
he  passed,  principally  to  the  study  of  ge- 
ology and  statistics.  In  the  puisuit  of  his 
favorite  sciences,  no  small  portioo  of  his 
property,  aud  more  than  15  years  of  his 
life,  were  devoted  to  a  most  laborious  geo- 
graphical undertaking,  which,  commenc- 
ing with  the  survey  of  Westro-Bothnia 
and  Lapland,  finally  ripened,  through  the 
assistance  of  a  company,  which  he  fonaed 
on  the  failure  of  his  own  pecuniar)'  re- 
sources, into  die  completion  of  an  entire 
Swedish  adas.  Through  his  exertioiLS 
abo,  and  principally  at  his  o^n  ex- 
pense, great  unprovements  were  intro 
duced  among  the  mining  establishments 
of  the  country,  especimly  in  Bothnia, 
where  three  new  forges  were  erected  by 
him,  and  the  iron  minee^  of  which  he 
was  now  anpointed  superintendent,  were 
worked  under  his  direction.  After  fifly- 
four  years  s{)ent  in  active  service,  he 
retired  from  public  life  in  1815,  retaimue 
his  salai^s  with  an  additional  pension  of 
1000  rix  dollars.  Besides  a  great  variety 
of  tracts  printed  among  the  Transactions 
of  die  Academy  of  Stockhohn,  of  which 
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society  he  had  been  a  member  miice  the 
year  1771,  the  following  treatises  were 
published  b^  him  in  a  separate  form: 
a  Mmendogicai  Description  of  Lapland 
and  Westro-Bothnia,  with  Tables  of  the 
PopulatioD  and  Industiy  of  the  latter 
Province;  Mineralogical  Charts  of  the 
Southern  Proyinces  of  Sweden  ;  Oti  the 
Mehing  and  Casting  of  Copper  Mineral ; 
On  the  Use  of  Stones  founa  in  the  Swe- 
dish  Quanies ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Re* 
sources  of  the  Swedish  Provinces.  Mn 
Hermelin  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  at 
the  age  of  74,  May  4, 1820. 

Hs&Bizif EUTIC9  Tformed  fix>m  a  Greek 
word,  which  signines  to  enrfam  or  tnfer- 
pret)  is  the  science  which  nxes  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation.  The  word  is 
commonly  used  only  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Hermeneutict 
beazB  the  same  relation  to  ex^esis,  as  the- 
ory to  praetke.    (See  Exegesis,) 

Hermes.    (See  Mercury,) 

Hermes,  in  statuaiy,  are  heads  placed 
on  a  quadrangular  stone.  They  probably 
received  their  name  from  Hermes  (the 
Greek  for  Mercury),  whose  statues  were 
most  frequently  made  in  this  way,  and 
erected  by  the  side  of  the  road,  thrmo' 
tkene^  compounded  of'^pn^^  and  *A&iw  (Mi- 
nerva), is  a  Heimes  head  of  Minerva;  Her^ 
nuraaes  is  one  of  Heracles  or  Hercules  ; 
and  Hermeros,  that  of  Eros  or  Cupid,  &c. 
Statues  of  this  kind  were  the  first  attempts 
of  Greek  statuary ;  but  this  form  was  re- 
tained even  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Greek  art  In  Athens,  they  were 
placed  before  every  house,  and  it  was 
considered  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  violate 
diem.  With  the  Romans,  they  were  call- 
ed Temvmi,  from  the  god  of  boundaries, 
T^erminusj  because  diey  were  used  as  land- 
marks and  mile-stones.  Not  only  gods 
and  demigods  were  represented  under 
the  form  of  hermes,  but  also  philosophers, 
poUtictans,  orators,  &c.,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  place.  Sometimes 
the  heed  merely,  sometimes  the  breast 
abo,  and  sometimes  even  a  lai^r  part  of 
the  body,  was  represented. 

Hermes  Trismeoistus  ;  an  historical 
name,  of  which  no  certain  account  can  be 
^ven.  It  was  applied,  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  to  the  inventor  of  letters, 
and  of  all  the  useftil  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Egrpdans  called  him  also  Thot, 
Taaut,  Th<nft  or  Theutj  and  placed  his 
image,  as  that  of  a  benevolent  god,  by  the 
side  of  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  his 
contemporaries.  According  to  IKodorus, 
he  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the 
great  Osiris.    He  formed  the  Egyptiaa 


and  invented  the  first  written 
characters  ;  he  was,  moreover,  the  inven- 
tor of  grammar,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  music,  medicine;  he  was  the 
nrst  lawgiver,  the  founder  of  the  relig- 
ious ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  first 
cultivator  of  the  olive-tree,  Ae  fint  in- 
structer  in  ffymnasticB  and  the  joyous 
dance.  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho  and  Plu- 
tarch give  a  similar  account  of  his  wis- 
dom. But  eveiy  thing  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject is  so  uncertain  and  obscure,  that  even 
the  time  when  and  the  place  where  he 
lived,  cannot  be  assignea  with  any  cer- 
tainty. It  is  even  doubtfid  whether  there 
ever  was  such  an  individual.  To  transmit 
his  knowledge  to  posterity,  Hermes  en- 
graved it  upon  piUani  of  stone  ;  and  to 
mese  pillars  Plato  and  Pythagoras  were 
supposed  to  have  been  inifebted  for  much 
of  their  science.  These  inscriptions  were 
afrerwards  copied  into  books,  and  a  great 
number  of  books  were  ascribed  to  Hermes. 
The  Alexandrian  school,  in  particular,  at- 
tributed to  him  all  their  mysdc  sciences, 
magic,  theosophy,  alchymy,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Hermes 
are  ejttant,  while  of  others  we  have  only 
the  titles.  Among  the  first  are  Poenumder 
and  AstUpius  (London,  1G28).  Modem 
enthusLasts  have  viewed  the  books  which 
bear  the  name  of  Hermes  as  a  fountain 
of  secret  wisdom. 

Hermetic  Art.    (See  Mchemy,) 

Hermetic AL  Philosophy  is  that  which 
professes  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  from  the  three  chemical  principles 
of  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury, 

Hermetical  Sealing  is  used  to  denote 
a  peculiar  manner  of  stopping  or  closing 
glass  vessels  for  chemical  and  other  ope- 
rations, so  that  not  the  rarest  medium  can 
either  escape  or  enter.  This  is  usually 
done  by  heating  the  neck  of  the  vessel  in 
the  flame  of  aXajnp  with  a  blow-pipe,  till 
it  be  ready  to  mek,  and  then,  with  a  pair 
of  hot  pincers,  twisting  it  close  together. 

HERMioifE;  a  daii^ter  of  Blars  and 
Venus,  who  married  Cadmus.  The  gods, 
except  Juno,  honored  her  nuptials  witli 
their  presence,  and  she  received  as  a  pres- 
ent, a  rich  veil  and  splendid  necklace, 
which  had  been  made  by  Vulcan.  She 
was  changed  into  a  serpent  with  her  hus- 
band Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elysian 
fields. — A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  her  father,  ignorant  of  this  ore- 
engagement,  gave  her  hand  to  Pyrnius, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.   Pyr- 
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rhus,  at  his  letiirn  from  Troy,  carried  home 
Hermione,  and  married  her.  Hermione, 
tenderly  attached  to  her  cousin  Orestes, 
looked  upon  Pyrrhus  widi  horror  and  in- 
dij^tion.  According  to  some,  howev- 
er, Hermione  received  the  addrRsses  of 
Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and  even  reproach- 
ed  Andromache,  his  concubine,  with  steal- 
ing his  affections  from  her.  Her  jealousy 
of  Andromache,  according  to  some,  in- 
duced her  to  unite  herself  to  Orestes,  and 
to  destroy  Pyrrhus.  She  gave  herself  to 
Orestes  afler  this  murder,  and  received 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  a  dowry. — ^A 
town  of  Argolis,  where  Ceres  had  a  fa- 
mous temple. 

HERHrr.    (See  Anachords.) 

Hermitage  ;  one  of  the  finest  French 
wines,  which  is  produced  along  the  Rhone, 
between  Valence  and  Vali^re,  in  the  ci-de' 
vmU  Dauphiny.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  red 
and  white  ;  the  former  is  preferred.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Mount  Hermitage,  ly- 
ing opposite  the  village  of  Tain.  Much  is 
exported  by  the  way  of  Cette,  or  carried 
into  the  country  to  mix  with  inferior 
wines. 

Hermit  Crab  {pagurus).  This  genus 
of  Crustacea  belongs  to  the  second  fami- 
ly (decapoda  inacroia^a),  or  those  having 
ten  legs  and  a  long  tail.  The  generic 
characters  are,  intermediate  antennea,  curv- 
ed, having  a  very  long  peduncle;  body 
oblong,  thorax  crustaceous  ;  abdomen  ve- 
sicular, naked,  sofl,  and  furnished  at  tip 
with  hooks  or  holders.  These  crabs  inhab- 
it univalve  shells,  carryin?  this  habitation 
about  with  them,  and  cliangin^  it  for  a 
larger  one  as  they  increase  m  sisee.  We 
have  several  species  on  onr<;oa8t,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  P. 
po&tcaris^  inhabiting  the  large  naJtkas  and 
pyndaSf  so  common  on  the  shores  of  New 
Jersey,  &c.  Another  species,  the  P. 
longvcarpw,  occurs  in  great  numbers  in 
all  our  estuaries,  and  is  generally  to  be  ob- 
served near  the  edge  of  the  water,  either 
in  search  of  food  or  of  a  more  commo- 
dious shell.  Mr.  Say,  who  first  described 
this  and  the  former  species,  states  that 
they  are  exceedingly  quarrelsome.  When 
two  of  them  unexpectedly  meet,  they  im- 
mediately recede  trom  each  other  to  a  safe 
distance :  sometimes,  however,  a  combat 
ensues,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of 
movements,  die  object  of  which  is  to  drag 
the  adversary  out  of  his  dwelling.  They 
inhabit  almost  any  univalve,  regardless  oi 
the  species. 

Hernia  (Latin,  a  rupture,  a  burst,  a 
descentj ;  a  tumor  formed  by  the  displace- 
ment or  a  soft  port,  which  protrudes  by  a 


natural  or  accidental  opening,  from  the 
canity  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  sub- 
ject to  these  displacements.  The  brain, 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  most  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscem  may  become  totally  or 
partially  displaced,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  hemiaiy  tumors :  dis- 
placements of  the  brain,  and  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  chest,  are,  however,  extreme- 
ly rare,  and  are,  in  general,  the  result  or 
s}inptom  of  some  other  disease.  Every 
part  of  the  abdomen  may  become  the  seat 
of  hernias  ;  but  they  most  commonly  ap- 
pear in  the  anterior  and  inferior  region, 
which,  being  destitute,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  fleshy  fibres,  and  containing  the  natu- 
ral openings,  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
displacement  of  the  viscera.  They  are 
most  common  in  the  groin,  at  the  navel, 
more  rarely  in  the  vagina,  at  the  interior 
and  upper  part  of  tlie  thudi,  and  at  its 
lower  and jK)sterior  part.  They  have  re- 
ceived dif^rent  names,  from  their  posi- 
tions. All  the  abdominal  \'iscera,  with 
the  exceotion  of  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
creas and  the  kidneys,  may  form  a  hernia, 
but  they  are  not  all  displaced  with  the 
same  facility.  The  omentum  and  intesti- 
nal canal  escape  easily ;  but  the  stomach, 
the  liver  and  the  spleen  form  hernias  more 
rarely.  Most  of  the  viscera,  when  dis- 
placed, push  the  peritoneum  forward  be- 
fore tliem  :  this  membrane  thus  forms  an 
envelope  of  the  hernia,  which  is  called 
the  hernial  sack.  If  the  hernia,  with  its 
sack,  can  be  entirely  replaced,  it  is  said 
to  be  reducible ;  if,  flnom  its  size  or  other 
cause,  it  cannot  be  replaced,  it  is  irreduci- 
ble. Among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
hernia,  may  be  ranked  any  circumstances 
which  diminish  the  remstance  of  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  whether  natural  or  accident- 
al ;  such  as  the  defect  of  fleshy  fibres,  the 
weakening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
by  a  forc^  distention,  as  m  pregnancy  or 
the  dropsy,  or  by  an  accident,  as  a  wound. 
Any  circumstance  which  tends  to  increase 
or  relax  tlie  openings  through  which  the 
vessels  pass,  as  a  violent  extension  of  the 
body,  long  standing,  &c.,  may  have  tlie 
same  effect.  Any  prolongation  of  the  vis- 
cera, which  tends  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  points  at  which  tfiey  may  protrude, 
and  articles  of  dress  wliich  push  the  or- 
gans towards  the  weaker  parts  of  the  Ab- 
dominal wall  (as  corsetsl  may  also  pro- 
duce the  hernia.  The  efficient  causes  of 
tlie  hernia  are  all  circumstances  which 
may  break  the  equilibrium  existing  be- 
tween the  abdominal  walls  and  the  vis- 
cera, which  reUct,  and  mutually  press  upon 
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each  other.  The  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  takes  place  on  every 
Tiolent  efibrt,  is  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
cases.  Hence  sneezing,  coughing,  leap- 
^89  playhig  on  wind  instruments,  &c^ 
may  be  the  occasions  of  a  hernia.  The 
symptoms  of  a  hernia  are  the  existence 
of  a  tumor  or  swelling  at  any  point  of  the 
abdomen,  but  porticulaiiy  tonrards  the 
opening  of  the  vessels.  A  reducible  her- 
nia is  not  a  very  troublesome  disease,  but 
may  become  so  by  acquiring  an  increase 
of  size,  and  the  strangulation  to  which  it 
is  liable.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangu- 
lated, when  it  is  not  only  irreducible,  duI 
also  subjected  to  a  continual  constriction, 
which  may  become  &tal ;  this  constriction 
may  be  produced  bv  different  cau8ee,but  it  is 
generally  produced  by  the  opeuingthrough 
which  the  hernia  protrudes.  M  soon  as 
a  patient  perceives  that  he  is  affected  with 
a  hernia,  ne  should  have  recoune  to  med- 
ical advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its 
most  favorable  state  for  treatment.  The 
hernia  is  immediately  reduced,  and  must 
then  be  subjected  to  a  constant  compres- 
sion. This  is  done  by  means  of  the  truss. 
(See  Tnus.)  An  irreducible  hernia  must 
be  supported  with  great  care.  All  violent 
exercises,  and  excess  in  diet,  must  be 
avoided.  The  strangulated  hernia,  pre- 
senting greater  danger,  requires  more 
prompt  relief.  The  object  of  treatment  is 
to  relieve  the  constriction.  If  the  redtic- 
tion  cannot  be  effected  by  other  means,  an 
operation  will  be  necessaiy.  This  con- 
sists in  dividing  the  parts  which  produce 
the  constriction.  The  longer  this  opera- 
tion is  delayed,  the  more  dangerous  it 
wiU  become.  After  the  parts  are  healed, 
the  opening  must  be  subject  to  compres- 
sion, as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  hernia. 

Hero  ;  a  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  loves  of 
Hero  and  LfCander,  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont, are  related  in  a  poem  which  bean  the 
name  of  Mvaaua.  Hero  and  Leander 
saw  each  other  at  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  at  Sestos,  at  which 
many  of  the  people  of  Abydos  were  pres- 
ent, and  immediately  became  enamored 
of  each  other.  Favored  by  the  darimees 
of  the  approaching  night,  Leander  stole 
into  the  temple,  and  confessed  his  flame 
to  the  blushing  maid.  But  the  relations 
of  Hero,  and  her  sacred  office,  opposed  the 
union  of  the  lovers.  No  difficulties,  how- 
ever, could  discourage  Leander.  He 
swam  every  night  across  the  Hellespoot 
to  his  mistress,  guided  by  a  torch  vmich 


shone  across  the  strait  from  the  tower  of 
Hero.  Leander  continued  his  visits  dur^ 
ing  die  stormy  season  of  winter.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  his  strett|;th  failed  him, 
and  the  waves  carried  his  bfeless  body  to 
the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  Hero  anx- 
iously awaited  him.  Overcome  with  an- 
r'  ih  at  the  siffht,  she  threw  herself  from 
tower  on  Sie  corpse  of  her  lover,  and 
perished. 

Herod  the  Great  (so  called  from  \m 
power  and  talents),  king  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  where 
he  was  bom  B.  C.  71,  bemg  the  second  sod 
of  Antipater,  the  Idumean,  who  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  government  of  Galilee.  He 
at  first  embnu^  the  panv  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  but,  after  their  death,  reconciled 
himself  to  Antony,  by  whose  interest  he 
was  first  named  tetrarch,  and  afterwards 
king  of  Judea.  Ailer  the  batde  of  Aeti- 
um,  he  so  successfully  paid  his  court  to 
the  victor,  that  Augustus  confirmed  him 
in  his  kingdom;  and,  on  all  occasions,  his 
abilities  as  a  politician  and  comnuuider 
were  conspicuous;  but  his  passions  were 
fierce  and  ungovernable.  Although  mar- 
ried to  the  celebrated  Mariamne,  a  prin- 
cess of  tiie  Asmonean  &mily,  her  brother 
Aristobulus  and  venerable  j^randfiither 
Hyrcanus  fell  victims  to  his  jealousy  of 
the  anoient pretensions  of  their  race.  His 
very  love  of^  Mariamne  herself,  mingled  as 
it  was  with  the  most  fearful  jealousy,  ter- 
minated in  her  execution ;  and  his  repent- 
ance and  keen  renoorse  at  her  death,  only 
exasperated  him  to  further  outrages  against 
her  survivmg  relations,  her  motner,  Alex- 
andria, and  many  more  falling  victims  to' 
his  savage  cruelty.  His  own  sons  by  Ma- 
rianme,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whose 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  their 
motner  seems  to  have  led  them  into  some 
intri^es  against  his  authority,  were  also 
sacrificed  m  his  an^r ;  and  their  deaths 
crowned  the  domestic  barbarity  of  Herod. 
It  was  the  latter  event  which  induced  Au- 
ffustus  to  observe,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son.  He  rebuilt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  erected  a  statefy  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  in  that  city,  in  which  he  cel- 
ebrated games  in  honor  of  Augustus,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  more  zealous 
of  the  Jews.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria, 
which  he  called  St^lMtUj  and  adorned  it 
with  very  sumptuous  edifices.  He  like- 
wise, for  his  security,  constructed  many 
strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  the 
principal  of  which  he  termed  C<ejarea,  af- 
ter the  emperor.  On  his  palace,  near  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  he  lavished  the  most 
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costly  maxoMB,  and  his  resideDce  of  He- 
rodium,  at  some  diatance  from  the  rapital^ 
by  the  beau^  of  iti  situation,  drew  around 
it  the  popuktion  of  a  great  city.  Such 
indeed  was  his  magnificence,  tliat  Augus- 
tus said  his  soul  was  too  great  for  his  kmg- 
dom.  The  birtli  of  Jesus  Christ  took 
l^ace  in  die  33d  year  of  the  reign  of 
Herod,  which  important  event  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  year  or  two  by  his  death,  of  a 
languishing  and  loathsome  disease,  at  the 
ace  of  68.  According  to  Josephus,  he 
p£mned  a  scene  of  pMthumous  cruelty, 
which  could  have  been  conceived  <Mily  by 
the  hardest  and  most  depraved  heart. 
Having  summoned  the  chief  perrons 
among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  he  caused 
them  to  be  shut  tip  m  the  cucus,  and  cave 
strict  orders  to  his  sister  Salome,  to  have 
them  massacred  at  his  death,  that  evenr 
great  fiimily  might  weep  for  him ;  which 
savage  order  was  not  executed.  Herod 
was  the  first  who  shook  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  government,  by  dissolving  the 
national  council,  and  appointing  the  high 
priests,  and  removing  them  at  pleasure, 
vrithout  regard  to  the  laws  of  succession. 
His  policy,  abiUty,  and  influence  viith  Au- 
gustus, however,  gave  a  great  temporary 
splendor  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  by  his  fifth  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  ap- 
pointed tetrarch  of  Galilee  on  lus  death. 
This  was  the  Herod  who  put  to  death  St 
John  the  Baptist,  in  compliment  to  his 
wife  Herodias,  in  revenge  for  his  re- 
proaches of  theu-  incestuous  union ;  Hero- 
dias having  been  united  to,  and  forcibly 
taken  away  ftoniy  hie  brother  Aretas.  The 
ambidon  of  Herodias  stimulated  her  hus- 
band to ameasure  which  proved  his  ruin. 
His  nephew  Agrippa,  having  obtamed  roy- 
al honors  from  Caugula,  she  induced  Her- 
od to  visit  Rome  to  request  the  same  fii- 
vor,  where  he  was  met  by  an  accusation, 
on  the  part  of  Agrippa,  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus, 
and  of  bein|r  in  secret  league  with  the 
king  of  ParUiia.  This  accusation  being 
credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions, 
and  sent  with  his  vnfe  into  exile  at  Lyons, 
or,  as  some  say,  to  Spain,  where  he  died, 
after  possessing  his  tetrarehy  for  43  years. 

Herod  Aortppa,  son  of  Aristobulus  by 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
nephew  to  the  preceding,  was  partly  edu- 
cated at  Rome  with  Dnisus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, on  whose  death  he  \cft  Rome  with 
a  dihipidated  (bnune ;  but  he  returned  some 
years  after,  and,  being  suspected  of  an  at- 
tachment to  Caligula,  was  imprisoned  by 
Tiberius.  This  apparent  misfortune  prov- 


ed the  source  of  his  future  prosperity; 
for,  on  the  accession  of  Califfiua,  he  was 
not  only  rewarded  with  a  golden  chain,  as 
heavy  as  the  iron  one  which  had  bound 
him,  but  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  received  the  tetrarehy  of  bis 
dis^iiced  uncle,  and  all  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great.  It  was  this  Herod  who, 
to  please  the  Jews,  caused  St  James  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  St  Peter  to  be  im- 
prisoned. His  power  and  opulence  ac- 
quured  him  a  great  reputation,  and,  in  a 
grand  audience  at  Csesarea,  having  made 
an  oration  to  some  deputies  fi!om  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  he  was  hailed  by  his  obsequi- 
ous train  as  one  who  spoke  Uke  a  god. 
His  satis&ctioD  at  this  nattery  was  soon 
after  reproved  by  a  violent  disorder  in  his 
bowels,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  r«gn. 

Herod  Aorippa  II,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, being  too  young  to  govern,  Judea  was, 
on  his  fioher's  dea£,  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  He  subsequently  received  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,and  obdunedthe  super- 
intendency  of  the  temple  and  sacred  uten- 
sils at  Jerusalem,  together  widi  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  high  priests.  He  resided 
much  at  Jerusalem,  and  here,  together 
vrith  his  sister  Berenice,  heard  the  defence 
of  Paul,  addressed  to  the  Roman  governor 
Festus.  Being  driven  ftt>m  Jerusalem  in 
the  revolt  which  proved  so  fiital  to  the 
Jews,  he  jomed  Cestius,  the  Roman  com- 
mander, and,  when  Vespasian  wns  sent 
into  the  province,  met  him  widi  a  oonsid- 
erable  reinforcement  During  the  siege 
of  Jerusalein.  he  was  very  serviceable  to 
Titus,  and,  after  its  reduction,  he  and  Ber- 
enice (with  viiiom  he  was  suspected  to 
have  an  incesmous  intereoursej  returned 
to  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  nave  died 
there,  A.  D.  94,  and  m  him  terminated  the 
Hcrodian  lane  and  ftuniiy. 

Herodes  Atticus,  Tiberius  Claudius 
(fiom  Marathon,  his  Inithplace,  frequent- 
ly called  Martdhofdus),  was  descend- 
ed from  Cecrops,  and  distinguished  fer 
his  wealth  and  orilliant  accomplishments. 
He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and 
held  several  public  offices  under  the  An- 
tonines.  A.  D.  143,  he  was  appointed 
€potnfmo8  of  Athens,  and  died,  probably, 
after  the  year  180.  The  ruins  or  an  ocie- 
on  at  Athens,  which  Pausantas  preferred 
to  eveiy  other,  on  accoimt  of  its  size  and 
beauty  (Potif.  FJ7, 20),  is  the  only  remnant 
of  all  the  public  buildings,  baths,  canals, 
statues,  &C.,  witli  which  Herodes  Atticus 
beautified  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia.  This 
odaon,  of  which  the  ruins  prove  the  taste 
of  its  founder,  was  consecrated  to  the 
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memory  of  Annia  Regilla,  a  Roman  lady, 
and  the  wife  of  Herodes,  whose  death  he 
was  accused  of  having  iiastened  by  un- 
kindnesB.  Another  place,  a  short  distance 
from  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way,  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  object.  It  was  an  ex- 
tenisive  garden,  containiuff  several  temples 
and  the  sepulchre  of  his  mmily :  which,  to 
give  it  a  more  sacred  character,  Herodes 
called  TVioptum,  from  Triopas,  the  fiither 
of  Eresicthon.  A  statue  of  Regilla  con- 
tains an  inscription,  which  has  excited  tlie 
attention  of  tne  learned,  particularly,  in 
recent  times,  of  Visconti,  EichstAdt  and 
Fr.  Jacobs.  It  was  probably  written  by 
Marcellus  Sidetes,  ana  an  excellent  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  his  Lebm 
vnd  Ktaut  dor  AUen^  Ist  vol.  Tlie  mourn- 
ing of  Herodes  for  Regilla,  which  must 
have  been  mingled  with  8elf>repix>acb, 
was  remaritable.  Even  his  house  seemed 
to  share  his  grief.  To  cherish  his  melan- 
choly, he  overlaid  all  the  bnfht  colon 
with  dark  Lesbian  marble.  Of  the  ora- 
torical talents  of  Herodes,  whicli  procured 
for  him  the  ilatterinff  titles  of  the  tongv/t 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  long  of  doqwnce^ 
only  one  monument  remains  to  us.  It  is 
a  sophistical  declamation  On  the  State, 
last  printed  by  Fiorillo.  It  by  no  means 
equals  his  &me.  In  tlie  market-place  of 
Tenedos,  some  modern  travellers  found 
the  marble  coffin  of  Herodes'  mother, 
used  as  the  cover  of  a  spring  the  inscrip- 
tion was  given  by  Clarice.  This  is  omit- 
ted in  the  work  of  Fiorilk),  Herodis  Miei, 
mut  avptmady  adnotat.  iUugt,  (Remains  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  illustrated  with  Notes), 
Leipsic,  1801. 

Hsrodian;  a  Greek  historian,  who  held 
several  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  hved 
till  some  time  after  the  year  A.  D.  238. 
His  history  is  written  in  Greek,  and  com- 
prises the  period  from  the  death  of  Mar- 
cus AureUus  to  the  year  above-mentioned. 
It  is  in  eight  books,  without  chronolo^cal 
data,  but  written  in  a  pure  and  dignified 
style,  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  im- 
partiality. A  valuable  critical  edition  was 
published  by  Irmisch  (Leipsic,  1789-1805V, 
and  a  manual  edition,by  Wolf^ Halle,]  793). 
He  has  oflen  been  confounded  with  He- 
rodion  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  180. 

Herodotus,  the  oldest  Greek  historian, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  was 
bom  at  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  in  the  4th 
Year  of  the  73d  Olympiad,  B.  C.  484.  If 
by  the  title  father  of  hiHory,  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  general 
consent,  be  meant  that  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  history  in  a  more  elevated 
manner  (or,  according  to  Cicero,  ^(oriam 


omami\  he  fully  deserves  that  tide.  Many 
authors^  some  of  tliem  with  success,  had 
entered  this  difficult  career  before  him. 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  Charon  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  had  even, 
in  a  great  measure^  anticipated  Herodotus 
in  the  subject  of  his  woric.  His  love  of 
learning  was  eariy  enkindled  by  his  youth- 
ful  studies,  and  by  examples  in  his  own 
family.  The  celebrated  epic  poet,  Panya- 
sis,  who  was  regarded  by  several  ancient 
critics  as  inferior  only  to  Homer,  was  his 
uncle.  His  genius  was  animated  t^  ttte 
works  of  the  writera  just  mentioned :  they 
excited  in  him  the  desire  to  visit  the  coun- 
tries which  were  described  in  such  glow- 
ing colors,  and  his  circumstances  permit- 
ted him  to  gratify  his  inclmations.  Wheth- 
er he  had  conceived  the  plan  of  his  history, 
in  which  the  resuhs  of  In  travels  are  pre- 
served, before  his  lonff  journey,  is  uncer- 
tain. Egypt,  so  celebrated  for  the  wis- 
dom of  its  institutions,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  constant  subjects  of  his 
attention.  This  country  had  long  been 
rendered  inaccessible  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  by  the  jealousy  of  its  rulers,  and 
the  prejudices  of  its  inhabitants  against 
foreigners.  But  a  short  time  ^fore 
HertMiotus  commenced  his  travels,  it  had 
been  opened  to  the  Greeks ;  and,  althou^ 
it  was  then  almost  ^itirely  unknown,  and 
eveiy  part  of  it  has  since  been  examined 
by  crowds  of  traveller^  and  described  in 
almost  every  language,  yet  no  author,  an- 
cient or  modem,  has  given  so  accurate 
and  instructive  an  account  of  it  as  He- 
rodotus. He  did  not  content  himself  with 
a  knowledge  of  places  $  he  investi^ted, 
Ukewise,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the 
manners,  customs  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  history  of  the  lak  princes  who 
reigned  before  the  conauest  of  the  coun- 
try l>y  the  Persians,  ana  many  interesting 
paiticulara  concerning  the  conquest  itself. 
The  second  book  of  nis  history,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  Egypt,  is 
still  our  richest  store  of  infonnation,  con- 
cerning its  ancient  history  and  geography. 
From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Libya,  con- 
cerning which  he  collected  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, equally  new  to  his  contempo- 
raries, and  valuable  to  us.  His  description 
of  the  country,  from  the  frontiere  of 
Egypt  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  so 
consonant  with  the  accounts  of  the  most 
intelligent  travellers,  in  particular  of  doc- 
tor Shaw,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  it  founded  on  the  relations  of  oth- 
ers. He  asserts  himself,  that  he  resided 
some  time  in  Tyre.  He  visited  the  coasts 
of  Palestine,  and  thence  conttnued  hia 
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route  to  Babylon,  then  opul^it  and  flour- 
ishing. Ilis  visit  to  AsByria  has  been 
doubted ;  but  if  we  conader  the  difierent 
passages  of  his  description  of  Babylon, 
we  must  be  conTinced  that  none  but  an 
eye-witness  could  have  given  so  exact  an 
account  of  that  ffreat  city  and  of  the  man- 
neis  of  the  inhMiitnnta.  Having  anived 
in  Scythia,  then  litde  known  to  die 
Grreeka,  although  die  primitive  inhabitantB 
of  Greece  were  from  that  country,  he 
penetrated  into  its  immense  wikis  by  the 
routes  which  had  recently  been  opened 
by  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine, 
and  thence  passing  through  the  Gets  into 
Thrace  and  Mace<K>nia,  he  reached  Grreece 
by  the  ww  of  Epuus.  Herodotus  ex- 
pected to  find  at  home  that  honor  which 
was  due  to  his  labors,  and  leisure  to  ar- 
range the  infbnnaiion  which  he  had  c(^- 
lected.  But  Lygdanois,  who  had  usurped 
the  supreme  authority  in  HaKcaraossus, 
and  put  to  death  the  noblest  citizens, 
among  others,  Panyasis^  forced  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  io  the  island  of  Samoa. 
Have,  in  quiet  retirement,  he  wrote  thd 
first  books  of  his  history ;  in  which,  aban- 
doning the  Doric  dialect  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  employed  the  Ionic,  which  was 
spoken  in  tne  island  of  Saoios.  This  la- 
bor, however,  did  not  so  entirely  occupy 
him,  as  to  prevent  him  from  concerting 
planJB  for  the  relief  of  his  oppressed  ooun- 
txy  and  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  several  ex- 
iles who  entertained  similar  sentiments 
with  himselfj  he  returned  to  Halicamas- 
^us,  and  drove  out  the  usurper,  but  with- 
out much  advantage  to  his  country.  The 
nobles  who  had  acted  with  hun,  immedi- 
ately formed  an  aiistocracy,  more  oppres- 
sive to  HalicamasBus  than  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  banished  tyrant  He- 
rodotus became  odious  to  the  people,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  author  of^theiraggra- 
vi^  sufferings,  and  to  the  nobles,  vmose 
proceedings  he  opposed,  so  that,  bidding 
an  eternal  fiuew^I  to  his  unh^py  coun- 
try, he  embarked  fi>r  Greece.  He  arrived 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Slst 
Olympiad^  when  the  noblest  spirits,  from 
every  comer  of  Greece,  were  collected 
at  Olvmpia.  In  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled multitudes,  he  read  the  beginning 
of  his  historv,  and  such  extracts  as  were 
peculiariy  calculated  to  kindle  tJie  enthu- 
siasm and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  success  was  complete.  His 
animated  description  of  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Persians,  and  of  the  tri- 
umph of  liberty  over  despotism,  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  applause.    But  the 


influence  of  his  recitation  was  not  limited 
to  this  deep  impression  upon  a  whole  na- 
tioiL  Thucydidea,  then  scarcely  15  years 
of  age,  was  present  at  the  Olympian 
cames.  He  shed  tears  of  admiration,  as 
he  looked  upon  him  to  whom  all  eyes 
were  directed.  Herodotus  perceived  it, 
and  ventured  to  foretell  to  his  ftther  the 
brilliant  destinv  which  awaiied  him.  En- 
counved  by  the  applause  which  he  re- 
ceivec^  Herodotus  devoted  the  13  follow- 
ing years  to  the  completion  of  his  work : 
he  travelled  over  all  the  countries  of 
Greece  :  he  collected  accounts  of  the 
most  important  affiiira  from  the  ardiives 
of  every  nation,  and  corrected  fhun  the 
original  documents  the  genealogies  of  the 
most  distinguished  fiuniues.  While  trav- 
elling through  Greece,  he  probably  read,  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  each  people, 
those  portions  of  his  history  which  most 
nearly  concerned  it,  not  merely  to  elicit 
their  applause,  but  to  obtain  useful  infiM"- 
mation.  The  assertion  of  Dio  Chrysos- 
torn,  that  Herodotus,  having  read  befixe 
the  Corinthians  a  description  of  the  bat- 
tie  of  Salomis,  highly  flattering  to  their 
Sride,  and  having  been  refused  the  reward 
e  had  demanded,  wrote  another  account, 
representing  things  in  a  wholly  different 
light,  is  unworthy  of  credit.  13  yean 
after  his  first  reciuuion  at  Olympia,  he  read 
his  woric,  then  probably  just  eompleted,  at 
the  festival  of  the  Panathenm,  B.  C.  444. 
The  Athenians  did  not  limit  their  grati- 
tude to  empty  praise  ;  thev  bestowcSl  on 
the  authorvwbo  had  so  well  described  the 
achievements  of  their  countrymen,  the 
sum  of  10  talents  (about  10,000  dollars). 
Herodotus,  however,  did  not  renoain  in 
Athens ;  he  attached  himself  to  a  colony, 
which  the  Athenians  fi>unded  some  yean 
afier  at  Thurium,  in  Italy,  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  His  long  resi- 
dence there  led  several  ancient  wiitero  to 
suppose  this  was  his  native  city.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  his  history,  and  probably  died 
at  Thurium,  at  an  advanced  age.  He- 
rodotus, in  ancient  times,  was  attacked  by 
jealous  critics,  wlio  impeached  the  credi- 
bility of  his  work.  But  time  and  the 
most  careful  investigation  have  complete- 
ly refuted  tiieir  attacks.  The  history  of 
Herodotus  is  one  of  the  most  valtmble 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  consists  of  nine  books, 
which  were  early  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  nine  mutes.  From  the  trav^ 
els  of  Herodotus,  before  he  conunenced 
his  work,  from  the  laborious  researches  in 
which  he  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
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lectin^  mtleriab,  we  may  infer  that  he 
conceived  an  elevated  idea  of  the  duty  of 
a  historian,  and  how  mncb  more  impor- 
tant he  considered  it  to  be  impartial  and 
oonect,  than  interesting  and  ektquent 
When  he  relates  any  occunence  of  which 
he  doubts  the  truth,  he  honestly  expresses 
his  doubtSL  He  has  been  acciued  of  cre- 
dulity ;  but  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
him  for  having  preserved  a  crowd  of  tra- 
ditions, which,  however  marvellous  they 
may  be,  are  charscteristic  of  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
akme  ror  the  histoiy  of  the  origin  and 
nowth  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  of 
Uioee  of  the  earlier  Medes  and  Asspians. 
The  orif^  of  the  kingdom  of  Lj^dia  ;  its 
destniction  by  Cynu^  and  the  difierent  ex- 
pediticMBs  of  that  celebnted  conqueror ; 
the  conquest  of  ESgypt  l^  Camb^rses,  and 
the  most  minute  and  exact  descnption  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  con- 
stant wars  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus ; 
and,  porticulariy,  the  expedition  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythians,  which  leads  the  au- 
thor to  a  hiffhly  instructive  and  faithfol  ac- 
count of  all  the  people  then  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Aria  ^— these  are 
the  principal  topics  of  his  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  Persians.  This  war,  so  rich  in  great 
events  and  great  charactera,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  powers  and  defects  of  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  antiquity  were 
strond^  developed — all  this  is  muted  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  masteriy 
pictures  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
conceived.  The  slvle  and  execution  of 
the  work  excited  the  adnuration  of  the 
aUest  critics  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  also, 
ahhoiueh  tons  so  many  charms  are  neces- 
sarily lost,  are  powemilly  struck  with  a 
style  so  fbU  of  nobleness  and  grace,  of  en- 
ergy and  simplicity.  Besides  this  history, 
there  is  also  a  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  which  is  valuable,  and  which 
was  generally  regarded  as  g^uine,  by  the 
ancients.  Most  modem  critics,  however, 
iitfree  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it 
Tlie  best  editions  of  the  history  of  He- 
rodotus, are  b^  Wesseling  (Amst.  1763, 
foliol  and  ^hwei^^user  (Strasburg, 
1816^  6  vols.).  The  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  by  Degen,  Jacobi  and 
Lan^.  The  works  of  Larchery  Volney, 
Botbger,  Heyne,  and  Creuzer(  Comment 
iaL  Sarod.  Leipsic,  1819),  on  Herodotus, 
are  very  valuable  ;  translated  into  French 
1^  Larcher,  into  Eiwlish  bv  Beloe.  Ren- 
neU's  Geography  of  Herodotus  (London, 
J800)  is  a  very  important  w(ffk. 
Usaoxs  ;  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks 


to  persons  of  the  earlier  periods,  who  were 
distinguished  for  wisdom,  strength  or 
courage.  They  formed  an  intermediate 
link  between  men  and  ffods.  They  were 
demigods,  whose  mortu  nature  oiuy  was 
destroyed  by  death,  while  the  immortal  as- 
cended to  the  gods.  In  mythology,  these 
demigods  are  styled  heroes  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece  termi- 
nated with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidie 
into  the  Peloponnesus  (B.  C.  1100),  and 
forms  the  transition  fiom  the  brazen  to  the 
iron  age.  We  find  the  following  heroic 
races  :^1.  the  Pnmethtidei^  from  Prome- 
theus, called  also  the  Deuealumides^  torn 
Deucalion ;  S.  the  AuKMefe#,fromInachus ; 
3.  the  ^Aginorides^  finom  Agenor ;  4.  the 
Donau^M,  fix>m  Danaus  ;  5.  the  PelopitUi^ 
or  TanUiUieBy  from  Pelops  or  Tantalus ;  6. 
the  Cecropiduy  fi!om  Cecrops.  Individual 
lamilies,  as,  for  instance,  die  XaMet^  Per* 
M4B,  Ainditj  Heraditktj  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  these  races.  The  heroic  age 
is  the  age  of  romantic  courage,  of  adven- 
ture and  wonders.  The  heroes  are  dis- 
tinguished into  those  who  fiourisfaed  be- 
fore the  Arponautic  expediti<»,  and  those 
who  flourished  ailer  it  The  most  distin- 
guished among  the  latter  are  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Those  of  the  former 
class  are  more  illustrious  than  those  of  the 
latter;  for  the  remoter  events  afibrded 
pester  scope  for  the  embellishments  of  the 
unaginati<m.  The  heroic  a^  therefore, 
properly  ends  where  the  poetx^  traditions 
of  histoiy  cease.  But  the  later  heroes,  re- 
moved by  time  to  a  greater  distance,  surviv- 
ed in  poetiy,  and  became  clothed  with  god* 
like  attributes ;  yet  hardly  any  of  them  re- 
ceived the  same  homage  which  was  paid 
to  the  earlier  race.  Great  sacrifices  were 
not  offered  to  the  heroes,  as  they  were  to 
the  Olympian  deities  ;  but  groves  were 
consecrated  to  them,  and  libations  poured 
out  on  their  sepulchres.  According  to 
Plutarch,  the  Greeks  worshipped  the  gods 
on  the  day  of  the  new-moon,  and  the  he- 
roes on  the  day  after,  and  the  second  cup 
was  always  mingled  in  honor  of  them. 
The  residence  assigned  to  them  after 
death  is  different  Bacchus,  Hereules, 
Pollux  and  some  others  entered  the  abodes 
of  the  eternal  gods  ;  othere  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  blest;  and  othera  were 
placed  among  the  constellations.  The 
ideas  relative  to  this  part  of  the  heroic 
histoiT,  however,  have  continually  varied. 
The  heroes  of  the  Greeks  correqwnded 
to  the  laru  of  the  Romana 

Hbroicai.  EPI8TI.E,  or  Hxaoip ;  a  lyric 
poem  in  the  epistolary  foini,  supposed  to 
contain  the  sentiments  of  some  nero  or 
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heroine  of'  history  or  fkble,  on  some  inter- 
eeting  occasion.  Ovid  is  considered  as 
the  author  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and,  from 
his  productions,  some  critics  have  asserted 
that  the  heroid  beloncs  to  the  el^.  But 
though  it  may  breathe  elegiac  feeling,  it 
may  also  adopt  the  high  tragic  tone,  as  in 
Pope's  Epistle  of  Eioisa  to  AbelanL  No 
nation  has  more  works  of  this  sort  than 
the  French ;  among  whom  Colardeau, 
Bhn  de  St  More,  Dorat,  Pezay,  Laharpe, 
deserve  paiticular  consideration. 

Heron  [ardea,  L.).  This  tribe  of 
birds  is  very  numerous,  and  is  almost  uni- 
veifially  spread  over  the  globe.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  bill,  cleft  be- 
neath the  eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long 
slender  legs,  and  moaerate  wings.  Tlie 
tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  feathers.  They  are  dull, 
inanimate  Irirds,  and  are  generally  seen 
eillier  perched  on  trees  near  the  water,  or 
wadinff  in  search  of  food.  They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  animals,  particulariy  fish  and 
rrotiles.  The  common  heron  of  Europe 
(A,  mc^w)  is  about  three  feet  two  ihches  in 
length,  and  five  feet  three  inches  in  breadth 
fix>m  tip  to  tip  ;  the  body  is  exceedingly 
small,  weighing  scarcely  more  than  three 
pounds  ana  a  half.  It  always  has  a  lean 
nnd  starved  look,  and,  according  to  Buffon, 
pn'p'^nts  the  image  of  suffering  anxiety 
and  indigence.  From  this  appearance  of 
the  bird,  the  ancients  drew  some  ciuious 
inferences  ;  thus  Plin^  says,  ^  Hi  in  coUu 
angunhar.  Marts  quidemj  cum  vociferatu 
dongtdnem  etiam  ex  octdis  profimdunt.^ — 
Thu  assertion,  as  miffht  be  supposed,  is 
whoUy  without  fbun&tion.  Thoug[h,  in 
times  of  frost  and  scarcity,  herons  can  exist 
for  a  long  time  with  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  (bod,  in  favorable  weather  they  gorge 
themselves  with  insatiable  voracity.  They 
are  very  expert  fishers,  and  take  tneir  prey 
either  by  wading  after  it  where  tlie  water 
is  shallow,  or  by  diving  fit>m  the  air, 
when  the  object  of  their  pursuit  appears 
near  the  surnice  of  the  water.  They  di- 
gest an  enormous  load  of  food  in  a  short 
ame,  and  again  return  to  their  destructive 
occupation,  with  new  vigor  and  appetite. 
Willoughby  asserts,  that  a  sinde  heron 
will  destroy  15,000  carp  in  half  a  year. 
Notwithstanding  their  size  and  powerful 
beak,  herons  wiU  fiy  from  the  smallest  of  the 
falcon  tribe.  The  flesh  of  the  young  heron 
was  formeriy  a  dish  in  high  repute.  The 
moe<  remarkable  of  the  European  herons 
are  ttie  egrets  (A.  alba,  which  is  also  found 
in  America,  and  A,  gazettal  These  are 
distin^piished  by  a  lar^  bunch  of  soft  feath- 
ers rinng  fiom  the  shoulders,  and  hanging 


down  over  the  back  and  sides.  These 
feathers  were  formerly  worn  by  knights  in 
their  helmets,  and  still  form  a  decoration 
for  ladies'  head-dresses.  Besides  the  A 
Ma,  we  have  several  species  of  egrets  in 
the  U.  States,  as  the  A.  htrodias^  A.  Pealiij 
A.  candittissima,  A.  Ludomsiana.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  a  full  description  of 
these  birds,  and  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  for  further  information  on 
the  subject,  to  Wilson  (Am.  Ornithology, 
vols.  7  and  8),  and  Bonaparte  (Am.  Omi- 
tholo^).  In  general  hatets,  however,  the 
American  species  closely  resemble  those 
of  Europe.  They  are  dull  birds,  and  gen- 
erally to  be  seen  sitting  on  trees  in  the 
neiffhborhood  of  water.  They  build  so- 
cially on  high  trees,  la3ring  about  four 
eggs.  All  the  species  fly  gracefully,  with 
the  neck  bent  backwards,  and  the  head 
resting  against  the  back.  The  fbmales  re- 
semble the  males.  The  young  differ  fiom 
the  adult,  not  obtaining  their  niU  plumage 
until  after  the  third  year.  They  moult 
annually,  when  the  long  dender  feathers 
are  also  shed,  and  not  renewed  for  some 
time. 

H£R09TRAT(78,    Or    ElULTOSTRATUS  ;   a 

citizen  of  Ephesus,  who  set  fire  to  the 
splendid  temple  of  Diana,  between  the 
city  and  the  port  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  Nothing 
but  the  walls  and  a  few  colunons  of  this 
exquisite  piece  of  architecture  were  left 
standing.  The  roof  and  all  the  ornaments 
in  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed.  The 
incendiary  escpiated  his  crime  by  a  miser- 
able death.  The  assembly  of  the  lonians 
ordained  that  the  name  of  Herostratus 
should  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 
But  thva  decree  served  to  perpetuate  his 
memory ;  and  Theopompus,  in  his  history 
of  Greece,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
cendiary. Alexander  the  Great  was  bom 
on  the  night  of  this  conflagration. 

Herrera  Tordesillas,  Antonio  de ;  a 
Spani^  liistorian,  whose  fether^  name 
was  Tordeallas,  but  who  adopted  that  of 
Herrera,  from  his  mother.  He  was  bom 
atCuellar,  in  Segovia,  in  1559.  Afier  fin- 
ishing his  education,  he  went  to  Italy, 
>vhen  about  20  years  old,  and  became  sec- 
retary to  Vespasiano  Gonzaga,brother  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  went  back  witli  him 
to  Spain,  when  Gonza^  became  viceroy 
of  Navarre  and  Valencia.  The  latter  rec- 
ommended him  in  his  will  to  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  and  Herrera  was  appointed  eo- 
roniaia  mayor  de  las  huKas,  and  retained 
that  post  under  Philip  II,  III  and  IV.  He 
died  m  1625,  having  been  made,  shortly 
befi>re  his  death,  member  of  the  council 
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cf  Pbi^  IV.  BQb  wofks  axe  aS  teritten 
in  Spanish.  NieoiM  Antonio  mentioin  ten 
of  a  hwtorical  nalure.  His  principal  work 
isHisiwriageneraide  lo»  HtJiM  de  hs  Cog- 
Uttanes  enUu  Idas  y  TUrra  Firmt  dd  Mar 
Oeeaano  (fisst  edit.  1601,  also  imS,  folio).* 
It  ^vea  the  histcMy  of  the  diacoyeriea 
fimn  1493  to  1S53.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Philip  ni,  who  had  ordered  it  to  be  writ- 
tea.  Herrera  states  in  the  beginnbig,  that 
his  object  is  to  clear  the  ehaiacter  of  his 
countnrmen  from  the  imputations  cast  on 
Aem  tor  their  conduct  on  this  continent 
Henera's  character  as  a  historian  does  not 
rise  in  our  esteem,  when  we  hear  him,  in 
his  Astoria  general  del  MundOy  describe 
the  death  ofPhi^  11  m  the  words,  Y 
asi  acabd  esU  gran  monarca  con  la  misma 
prudemm  con  gut  vhid,  par  lo  qual  merita' 
menie sehdidd  aUrOmlo depruderde. 

Herrera,  Hernando  dc,  a  distinguished 
8))anish  poet,  bcMii  at  Seville,  in  the  begin- 
nii^  of  me  16th  centuiy.  His  contempo- 
raries called  him  d  dhino.  Like  the  other 
poets  of  his  age,  Herrera  formed  himself 
on  the  Romans,  Greeks  and  Italians. 
Many  of  his  poems  aie  amatory,  and  in 
his  odes  he  often  rises  to  an  elevated  strain, 
and  they  are  perhaps  inferior  in  fire  only 
to  those  of  Luis  de  Leon.  Velasquez 
biames  his  excessive  polish.  Frandeeo 
Padieco,  one  of  his  admirers,  published 
Obrtts  en  Verso  de  Hernando  de  Herrera 
(Seville,  1582).  There  is  another  edition  of 
his  poems,  by  G.  R.  Vejerano  (Seville, 
1619, 4to.),  both  very  rare.  By  the  preface 
fo  the  latter  edition,  we  see  that  Herrera 
was  the  author  of  several  other  produc- 
tions, which  are  lost.  He  was  also  a  prose 
MTiter  and  historian.  Cervantes*  opmion 
of  this  poet  is  to  be  found  in  his  Canto  de 
Caliope,  Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  in 
high  terms  in  his  Lawrd  de  •^polo.  Her- 
rera%  exterior  was  pleasiug,  his  disposition 
mild  and  enffasin^.  He  is  said,  though 
against  all  nrolNwihty,  to  have  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  (See  Pamaao 
Emanol,  vol.  7th.) 

IIerrino  (dupea).  Many  species  of 
the  genus  clupea,  known  under  the  name 
of  furring,  appear  on  our  coast  at  differ- 
ent seasoncL  The  herring  of  commerce 
( C  Jutrenpts)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  fitti  hitherto  discovered.  The 
herring  fishery,  however,  which  in  modem 
times  rorms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
commerce  to  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
otiier  nations  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, appeare  to  have  been  altogetlier  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  The  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic 
i-ircle,  from  whence  it  annually  migrates 
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along  the  riiores  of  this  coothient,  as  fer 
south  as  Carolina,  along  those  of  Europe, 
to  the  north  of  France.  The  hnmense 
mass  that  issues  from  the  north,  separates 
into  several  divisions,  one  making  its  ap- 
pearance off  the  Shedand.ialands  in  April 
and  Hay  ;  but  these  are  only  the  advance 
euard  of  a  ftr  more  numerous  foody,  that 
iwow  in  June.  The  appearance  of  these 
shoals  is  always  announced  by  immense 
flocks  of  guUs  and  other  rapacious  birds, 
which  continually  hover  over  them.  It  is 
said  Uiat  when  the  great  body  approaches, 
its  breadth  and  depth  aher  the  aspeet  of 
the  ocean,  which  aparicles  vrith  various 
colors,  like  a  bed  of  precious  stones,  on 
account  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  being 
reflected  from  the  scales  and  fins.  This 
annual  migration  is  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  as,  inunediately  on  mis  process 
being  completed,  the  herrings  abandon  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  again  repair  to 
the  north.  The  epoym,  after  being  dis- 
charged by  the  parent  fish,  continues  to 
float  on  the  waves  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  spring.  In  the  beginning  of 
sununer,  the  young  fry  begin  to  appear,  and 
in  July  are  to  be  seen  in  myriads.  The 
Dutch  first  commenced  the  herring  fishery 
in  1164,  and  continued  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  it  for  several  centuriea  At 
tenffth  the  Enolish,  roused  by  their  gains, 
and  jeaions  of^that  naval  power,  of  which 
it  was  the  grand  source,  endeavored  to 
participate  in  this  lucrative  commero(> ;  and 
It  now  fbnns  a  very  important  branch  of 
industiy  in  that  countiy.^ — ^The  C  menha- 
din,  or  hard  head,  is  another  species,  which 
fifequents  our  watera  in  proaigious  niun- 
bera:  they  are  eatable,  but  are  not  much 
esteemed. — ^The  alewife  ( C.  vemalts),  how* 
even  affords  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  rood  of  certain  portions  of  the  U.  States, 
and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  early 
in  the  spring. 

Hbrrick,  Robert  ;  an  English  poet  of 
the  17th  oentuiT,  a  native  of  liondon,  ed- 
ucated at  Camoridge.  He  took  orden  in 
the  church  of  England.  In  common  with 
many  othera  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  he 
suffered  deprivation  imder  the  government 
of  Cromwell ;  but  he  recovered  bis  bene- 
fice after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  in 
1660,  which  period  lie  did  not  Ions  sur- 
vive. His  compoadons  were  publiAed  m 
1648,  under  the  title  of  Hcflperidee,  or  the 
Works,  both  Humane  and  Divine,  of  Rob- 
ert HeiTick  (8vo.)  A  selection  from  these 
poems,  with  an  account  of  the  author,  by 
doctor  Nott,  vras  printed  at  Bristol  in  1810 ; 
and  a  complete  edition  at  Edinbuif  h,  in 
1893  (9  vote.,  8vo.)    Doctor  Drake,  m  hia 
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litenuy  Ho«in»  has  mexk  specHiieiis  of 
his  productioii8»  whion  ehow  that  he  does 
not  deservo  the  comparatiye  oblivioii  ia 
which  he  has  been  fai  volved. 

HBRRrrmrr  ;  a  lown  of  Saxonv,  in  Up- 
per Lusatia,  6inile8  south  of  Ldbauy  and 
the  same  dijmnce  north  of  Zktau.  Popu- 
lation, 150(X  It  10  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Hutberg  mountain,  and  is  1054  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  was  built  by  count  Zinzen- 
doH;  in  172^  for  the  use  <^  the  Moravian 
]^threo,  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
metiopolk  and  centre  of  that  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, who,  ftom  this  town»  are  often  called 
HermkuUm.  (QeeUnUedBntkren.)  It  has 
a  great  variety  of  mamifactures.  The  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  are  the  observatoiy  and 
the  burial-ground  on  a  neighboring  hill^ 
resembling  a  garden,  and  called  -by  the 
Brethren,  Garden  <tf  peace, 

HsRscH&L,  sir  William;  a  distin- 
guished astronomer;  son  of  a  muacian 
of  Hanover;  bom  November  15)  1738. 
Being  destined  by  his  fiither  for  his  own 
profession,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  14, 
m  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  foot-guards. 
He  went  to  England  in  1757,  and  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  a  railitaiy 
band,  and  in  eonductinff  several  concerts^ 
oratorios,  &c  Although  enthusiastically 
fond  of  music,  he  had  for  some  time  de- 
voted his  leisure  houre  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  and,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  only  telescopes  witliin 
his  roach,  he  set  about  constructing  one 
for  himself  in  which  arduous  undertaking 
he  succeeded,  having,  in  1774,  finished  an 
excellent  reflecting  instrument  of  ^ve  feet 
with  his  own  hands.  Bkicouraged  by  his 
success,  he  proceeded  to  complete  laiger 
telescopes,  and  soon  constructed  a  seven, 
a  ten  wA  a  twenty-feet  reflector,  having, 
in  the  latter  case,  finished  nearly  two  hun- 
dred oUect-minora  before  he  could  satisfy 
himselL  From  this  period  he  gradually 
withdrew  fixun  his  professional  engace- 
ments.  Late  in  1779,  he  liegan  a  regiuar 
survey  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star,  with  a 
sevtti-feet  reflector,  and,  after  18  months* 
labor,  discovered,  March  13, 1781,  a  new 
primary  planet,  which  he  named  the  Gtor- 
gium  Sidua,  George  III,  by  tlie  S9tde- 
ment  of  a  salary  upon  him,  enabled  him 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  astronomy. 
At  Sloughy  he  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  telescope  of  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions of  40  teet,  and  completed  it  in  1787. 
Its  diameter  was  4i  feet,  and  it  weighed 
2118  pounds.  With  this  poweiful  instru- 
ment, he  continued  to  prosecute  his  dis- 
coveries, regularly  communicating  the  re- 
sults to  the  royal  society,  till  the  year  1818. 


Ib  1783,  he  had  discovered  a  volcanic 
mountain  in  the  moon,  aad,  from  farther 
observations  made  with  his  large  instru- 
ment, in  1787,  two  others  were  distin- 
guidlied,  enutting  fire.  He  also  asc^- 
tained  that  the  Geoigium  Sidus  was  sur- 
rounded with  rings,  and  had  six  satellites, 
and  acquired  for  more  knowledge  of  the 
appearance,  satellites,  &c.,  of  Saturn,  than 
had  before  existed.  The  four  new  plan- 
ets discovered  bv  Piazzi,  Olbera  and  Hard- 
ing— Ceres,  Paflas^  Juno  and  Vestar— ;he 
omerved  with  his  usual  accuracy.  He 
fixed  their  diameter,  which  Schr5ter  had 
determined  to  be  from  one  to  four  seconds, 
at  less  than  one  second,  and  made  an  in- 
genious hypothecs,  in  reasect  to  their 
nature  and  formation.  (See  Pkmeta.) 
He  ascertained  also  the  important  feet, 
that  Saturn's  ring  revolves  m  10  houra 
33  minutes.  He  was  constandy  enga^ 
in  determining  the  orbits  and  physical 
constitution  of  individual  stara ;  in  fixing 
their  relative  positions  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  Milky  Way;  in  ascertaining  the 
greatest  possible  distance  of  distinct  vis- 
ion with  the  aid  of  the  best  instruments; 
An  account  of  most  of  his  labora  is  found 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 
other  English  periodicals;  but  some  of 
them  are  still  imprinted.  Hcrachel  re- 
c^ved  much  assistance  in  making  and 
recording  observations  finom  his  sister  Car* 
oline;  and  diis  lady  herself  discovered 
several  comets.  In  1802,  he  laid  before 
the  royal  society  a  catalogue  of  5000  hew 
nebulffi,  nebulous  stars,  uauetary  nebul«, 
and  clustera  of  stars  which  be  had  dis- 
covered, and,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
portant additions  made  by  him  to  the 
stock  of  astronomical  knowledge,  re- 
ceived fh>m  the  university  of  Oxfbid 
the  honoraxy  degree  of  doctor  of  laws^— 
an  honor  which  was  followed  up,  in 
1816,  by  the  Guelphic  order  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king.  He  continued  his 
astronomical  observations  till  vrithin  a  few . 
yeare  of  liis  death,  which  took  place  at 
Slougli ;  and  he  was  buried  at  Upton, 
Berks,  in  August,  1822.  His  sou,  John 
F.  W.  Uerschel,  has  distinguished  himself 
bv  his  skill  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  HerschePs  eigantic  telescope, 
of  40  feet  focus,  is  capable  of  being  moved 
in  any  direction,  by  machinery,  which 
turns  on  a  vertical  axis.  He  found  with 
it  the  time  of  Saturn's  rotation ;  and  his 
observations  agiiee  wiUi  the  results  at 
wliich  Laplace  arrived  by  a  mathematical 
analysis  deduced  from  tlie  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. He  discovered,  likewise,  that  this 
singukir  planet  revolves  upon  an  axis  per- 
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pendioulttr  to  the fikseef  ito  oriiit  From 
obBenratioiifl  made  with  his  lane  tele- 
soope,  he  eonchided  thai  light  cfoea  not 
Gome  diiectiy  fiom  the  body  of  the  auiiy 
but  from  very  hrigfat,  pboaphoreaeent 
cloudfl,  foimed  hi  the  ^suB^  atiaoaphere. 
The  diaoovery  of  Aiago,  that  the  aiin'a 
jxjm  are  not  polariaed,  confinned  the 
opanioii  of  Hemahd.  Moreover,  he  found 
that  the  red  nys  in  a  heam  of  light  give 
mn  more  heat  than  the  other  six  rays 


BKTFORD  Coij.Eoa ;  an  eatabliahiiient 
of  the  Eaat  India  oompany,  at  Hertford, 
England,  for  sffiirdtiig  inatruction  in  the 
kn^uagea,  lavro  and  cuatoniB  of  the  Eaat 
Indies^  to  peraooa  intraded  fyr  the  aenriee 
of  (he  company. 

HxKTHA,  Jomp,  JoA&D,  in  Scandina- 
vian mythology;  the  goddeaa  Earth,  the 
mother  and  preaerver  of  thin^i  (Cybele)^ 
8he  vraa  the  daughter  of  Night  and  Anar, 
aialer  of  Dagur  or  Day,  wife  of  Odin,  and 
mother  of  Thor,  or  the  god  of  thunder. 
She  ia  the  same  with  Frigga.  Inaaaered 
grove  OB  an  iatend  in  the  Baltic  was  her 
aanemaiy.  When  her  cfaaiiet  was  dmwa 
durough  the  land,  all  enmities  ceased--^e8ti- 
vale  began.  When  the  chariot  returned, 
it  was  wadied  in  aaacred  lake,  by  slaves 
who  were  thooi  drowned  in  its  myaterious 
waten^  hecauae  they  had  seen  the  holy 
peemsof  die  goddeas.  The  idand  of  Bu- 
^en  is  suf^Kiaed  to  have  been  the  holy 
island;  and  a  aonall  lake,  called  Btn^fee, 
aanRMmded  by  beautifUl  trees,  is  ali^wn 
there  as  the  supposed  lake. 

HBnTSBSBe,£wald  Frederic,  count  o( 
a  siatwsiian  wfaoae  name  is  intimately 
conneeled  with  the  history  of  Frederic 
Ae  Great,  was  hom  in  1725^  at  Lottin  in 
Kmierania,  and  died  May  25, 179$,  after 
having  been  in  the  pubhc  service  almeat 
half  a  centttiy.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and 
afterwaida  received  an  appointment  in  the 
depmrtraent  of  forei^  amire.  In  1749^ 
Frederic  ifipointed  him  counsellor  of  lega- 
tioii,  that  pnnce  hamg  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Ins  talentB  by  me  assistance  which 
fiertasbeis  had  rendiBred  him  in  making 
extnioli  from  the  archives  for  Frederick 
Mhnmru  pour  tervir  h  fflRgMrt  de  Bnm- 
dtMbomp.  In  1756,  he  vn-ote,  in  eight 
days,  the  femoos  Mimoin  rtdmnuU  in 
Latin,  German  and  French,  fiom  Austrian 
and  Saxon  papers  found  in  arehives  in 
fheeden,  the  object  of  whiefa  was  to  juel^ 
Frederfe's  invasion  of  Saxony.  In  17GS^ 
lie  concluded  the  treaty  oi  Hubertaburg, 
on  v?hich  occaaion  Frederic  received  him 
the  remavkaUe  encomium,  Fouf 
t  fak  lafoiXf  anmne  fm/mt  la  gwm^ 


mttaninfimiemt.  The  kmg  then  made 
him  minister  of  foreign  afiain.  The  first 
paitition  of  Poland  was  to  be  made  in 
1772;  and,  as  the  PnirriniM  maintained 
that  it  would  have  taken  lOace  vrithout 
Prussia's  paitidpation,  she  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  acquire  Wem  Prusaa  for  her 
own  defence ;  and  Hertsberg  exeited  him- 
aelf  wkh  great  zeal  to  effect  this  object 
He  was  also  veiy  active  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ftotenbund,  in  1785,  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  Austria  on  Bavaria.  (See 
his  2d  vol.  of  ReeueU  (ktJMuMma,  Ma- 
niftM€M,JMdanai4m9,JhiUi$eta$ipre$^C' 
Us,  qui  wU  Hi  rkHgii  e<  puUUs  paw  la 
Cour  de  Pru$9e.)  During  die  laat  days  of 
Frederic,  Heitcbeig  was  ooe  of  the  few 
whom  the  kiiw  used  to  are  daily  in  the 
Sam  iSbtia.  Under  Fred^c's  succcwor, 
he  stilled  the  troubles  in  Holland,  and 
labored  to  promote  the  balance  of  power 
in  Ikirope.  But  his  influence  nadually 
diminished,  and,  in  1791,  he  afiked  per- 
misdton  to  retire,  which  was  refosed, 
thoDgh  he  was  relieved  of  some  of  his 
offices.  He  now  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
academy  and  the  cultivaiion  of  silk. 
When  the  second  partition  of  Poland  took 
place,  in  17]93,  and  the  polidcs  of  Pruaria, 
bv  her  pmticipatiott  in  the  coalition  against 
France,  had  ^eoed  herin  acridcalsituation, 
he  agon,  offered  his  services,  in  1794. 
His  ofi^  was  declined,  and,  11  months 
after,  he  died.  The  German  literature 
and  language  received  areat  attention  fivm 
him^— a  ciroumstance  tne  more  deserving 
of  mention,  as  Frederic  utteriy  disreguded 
or  raiher  despised  them*  He  improvea 
the  condition  of  the  country  schools^ 
which  had  been  much  neglected.  Beaides 
the  culture  of  silk,  he  devoted  himself  in 
his  retirement,  to  the  in^ovement  of  the 
agriculture  of  his  eountiy . 

Hb&vxt,  Jamea,  a  pious  and  popular 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
born  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton, 
in  1719^  and  was  sent  to  Lincoln  col- 
\eg^  Oxford.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
feared,  in  1796^  to  the  curacy  of  Dummer, 
in  Hampahire.  In  1738,  he  quitted  Dum- 
mer to  reside  at  Stoke  abbey,  in  Devon- 
shire. During  his  residence  in  Devonshire, 
he  pbnned  bis  Meditations;  and  an  ex- 
cursion to  Kilhampton,  m  Com^valL  occa- 
sioned him  to  lay  tne  scene  of  his  Medita- 
tions among  the  tombs  in  the  church  of 
that  place.  In  1743,  he  became  curate  to 
his  nther,  then  poesesriiw  the  living  of 
Weston  Favell,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  be  succeeded  him  in  his  fivingL 
both <^ Weston  and  CoOingtree.    Hediea 
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fail758,iDtlM45diyearofhiBa|^  The 
monl  chancier  of  this  consrieiitioiiB  di- 
Tioe  was  moat  eieiii)plBiy ;  his  temper 
was  dMDterealedy  ]dacid  and  humble,  and 
in  benevolenee  md  charity  he  waa  mr- 
paased  Inr  none  with  equalfy  bounded 
meaiMi  The  atyle  of  his  writm^  ia  flow- 
ety ;  and  hence  luB  great  popularity  amonff 
reeden  who  poarooo  little  refinement  of 
taste.  Besides  his  MeditationB,  he  is  the 
authcMT  of  seTeral  other  woiks,  which 
are  included  in  the  genuine  edition  of  his 
woifci^  6  vols,,  Syo, 

Hssion;  one  of  the  oldest  poets  of 
Greece ;  a  native  of  Gums  in  iCofia,  a 
provinoe  of  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  a 
boy,  he  left  his  native  countxy  and  setded 
in  Ascra,  a  village  of  Boeotia,  at  the  loot 
of  mount  Helicon,  whence  he  is  called  the 
Ater€ban,  According  to  some  authorities^ 
he  practised,  in  Acaniania,  the  ait  of  divi- 
nation, which,  especially  in  Boeotia,  was 
closely  oonnectea  with  poetiy.  Others 
say  he  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the 
muses  on  mount  Helicon :  if  this  were  the 
case,  he  miffbt  easily  have  practised  both 
poetry  and  mvination  together.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Locris,  and 
was  at  last  murdered  by  two  Locnans, 
who  suspected  him  of  unlawful  inter- 
course with  theur  aster.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  carried  to  the 
shore  by  dolphins.  This  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  muiderers,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  punished.  Such  is  the  tradi- 
tion; but  litde  is  known  of  Hesiod  with 
certainty.  Even  the  age  in  which  he 
Mved  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  A 
very  common  tradition  relates  that,  in  a 
poetical  contest  with  Homer,  at  Chakis, 
ne  came  off  victorious.  Herodotus  calls 
him  a  contemporary  of  Homer,  and  says 
they  lived  400  years  before  himself  (about 
900B.G.).  InfaisWoricsandD8y8(172), 
Hesiod  says  that  he  belonged  to  the  pe- 
riod immediately  following  the  Trojan 
war ;  but  the  passage  is  suspected  by 
critics,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  lived  at  a  later  period. 
According  to  John  Tzetzes,  16  works 
have  been  attributed  to  Hesiod.  Of  13 
we  know  only  the  titles;  and  our  judg* 
ment  of  him  must,  of  course,  be  formed 
solely  on  the  three  which  remain.  These 
are  the  Theogony,  a  collection  of  the 
oldest  fiibles  concerning  the  birth  and 
achievements  of  the  gods,  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  whc4e.  It  is  the 
moat  important  and  difficult  of  all  his 
works,  mth  this  was  probably  connect- 
ed the  Catalogue  of  Women,  to  the  fourth 
book  of  which,  entitled  the  ««?«  ficy»X«i, 


the  aecend  fhigmeiit  (the  Sfaidd  of  Her- 
cules) must  have  belonged.    ItisevideBtl^ 
composed  of  two  pieces^  v«y  different 
from  each  oth^,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  the  woik  of  oneauthor.   Edi- 
tions of  it  have  been  publiahed  by  C.  F. 
Heinrich  (Breriau,  1802;  andBoim,ld]9X 
The  cottteots  of  the  Theogony  are  bor- 
rowed fimn  eariier  cosmoganies  and  the- 
ogoniesy  and  the  traces  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  composed  are  very  evident : 
there  is  a  di£Eraence  in  the  mythdogr^ 
which  is  sometinaes  nide  and  impetlbray 
developed,  and  sometinieB  mere  peilect 
and  refined ;  and  a  difference  in  toe  nar- 
ratkin,   which  is  sometimes  ahort   and 
gain,  and  sometinies  diffuse  and  ekmit. 
The  fi«quent  repetitions  of  the  same  raMe, 
with  variations,  led  to  many  contradic- 
tions ;  the  additions  and  interpolationB  by 
later  writere  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
style.      (See  Heyne,  De  Tkngomia  oft 
Huiodo  eondOoj  in  the  CommenLSocRur. 
Gott.,  vol.  3, 1779 ;  Wolfe*s  edition.  Halted 
1783;  Letten  en  Homer  and  HuM^  by 
Hermaim  and  Crenaer,  1817).    The  third 
fiagment  is  a  didactie  jtoem,  Works  and 
Di^— 4n  Greek  and  Gennui,  by  J.  IX 
Hakmann,  accompanied  with  notes  and 
iUustmtions  by  L.  Wachler  (Lepoigo,  179S^ 
it  treats  of  agrictilture^  the  choice  of  days^ 
&&,  with  prudential  precepts  oonoeming 
education,  domestic  economy,  navigatkNi, 
&c.    In  this  work*  the  only  one,  accord- 
ing to  Paueaniaa,  which  the  Bosotiana  ac- 
knowledsed  as  the  senuine  productien 
of  Hesiod  (excqfrt  the  mst  10  venes,  which 
they  rejected),  we  learn  most  of  his  lUe 
and  character.    He  isnd  bis  tuBother  Penes 
Mved  with  their  fiither  at  Ascn,  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  tmdnkg  eaSle. 
After  the  death  of  their  fiither,  the  estate 
was  divided  between  tiiem;  but  unjust 
judges  deprived  the  poet  of  half  hia  ahare, 
and  assigned  it  to  lus  avaricious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prodigal  brot^.    Nothuw 
remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  husband 
carefullv  what  remained;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  successful  economist.    £tis 
brother's  property,  on  the  contrary,  was 
wasted  by  neglect  and  indolence,   and 
lawsuits  and   corruption  completed  hk 
niin.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
work  of  Hesiod  c<mtain8  many  repetitioDS^ 
some  of  which  are  chargeable  to  the  sim- 
I^city  of  the  age  when  it  waa  written^ 
and  others  to  the  connexion  of  the  several 
parts,  which  were  not  originally  intended 
to  Ibrm  a  single  poem.    The  abniptneas 
in  the  transitions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cauae.    It  is  difficuk  to  contradiet 
these  judgments.    If  Hesiod   be 
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pared  with  Homer,  he  is  Iband  inftrior  in 
epieiahieBB.  He  is  «pt  taerowd  togedier 
things  different  in  chamcter,  and  to  lean 
to  a  didactic  stirle.  The  poetiy  is  often  over- 
laid bj  die  reflections ;  and  it  is  destitnte 
of  the  fire  and  vigor  which  breathe  in 
every  part  of  Homer.  If  the  poetiy  of 
each  is  regarded  in  reference  to  the  de- 
gree of  re£aement  of  the  age  in  wiiich  it 
was  written,  the  notions  m  Heeiod  are 
finmd  to  be  sumlar  to  those  of  Homer. 
Theff  are  much  alike  in  their  ettimation 
of  vice  and  viitue ;  they  equally  insist  on 
the  proctiGe  of  justice,  the  aacredness  of 
an  oath,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Fear 
of  the  anger  of  Jove  leads  them  both  to 
ibigive  their  enemies,  but  only  in  consid- 
eration of  9UTtid>le  satisfection.  But  Hesi- 
od's  perpetual  complaints  of  the  rapaci- 
ty of  kdngs,  and  their  unjust  decisicMis, 
and  his  bitter  reflections  upon  the  female 
aex,  have  reference  to  a  state  of  society 
and  manners  later  than  that  depicted  in 
Homer,  an  intermediate  state  of  transition 
fit>m  kingly  to  republican  government, 
of  which  distinct  traces  are  virible  in  his 
works.  The  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Heeiod  are  those  by  Dan.  Heinsius 
(1603, 4to.);  Rolnnson  (Oxford,  1737, 4to.); 
L6sner  (Leipsic,  1787 ;  and  K6nig8bei^, 
17871  His  complete  works  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  H.  Voss  (Hei- 
delb.,  1806);  into  English  by  Cooke  and 
Elton.— 8ee  the  treatise  On  ike  Poena  of 
HuM,  their  Origin  and  Connexion  tn^ 
tte  Poems  of  Homer,  by  Fr.  Thiersch 
(Munich,  1813, 4toA 

Hespeeides.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theesony, 
calls  them  the  diUdren  of  nurftt  and  de- 
scribes them  as  living  beyond  the  ocean, 
and  guarding  ffolden  applet^  and  trees 
bearing  golden  miit.  Accorduiff  to  other^ 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  or  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  of  Ceto  and  Phor- 

Sv.  They  wereaasisted  in  the  charse  of 
eir  garden  by  a  dra^n,  which  Hesiod 
calls  Ladon.  Accor£ng  to  ApoUonius, 
the  names  of  the  Hesperides  were  Hes- 
pera,  Er3rtfaeis  and  ^gte ;  according  to 
Apollodorus,  Erydieia,  iEffle  and  Hestia 
Arethusa  ;  according  to  Lutatius,  JSgle, 
Aretfausa  and  Uesperis.  The  golden  ap- 
ples under  their  care  were  given  by  the 
Earth  to  Juno  on  her  marriage,  and  after- 
wards adorned  the  gardens  of  the  god- 
dess, Hesiod  places  these  gardens  in  an 
island  of  the  ocean,  to  the  west,  and  Phe- 
recydes  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  It  was  the  eleventh  labor  of  Her- 
cules ((}.  v.|  to  bring  tlie  golden  apples  of 
the  Hemndes  to  Eurystheus.  The  hero 
killed  tne  hundred-headed  dragon,  and 
25* 


the  virginB  fled;  or,  aceording  to  some, 
Atlas  went  to  them,  and  procured  the  ap- 
plea.  The  iqpples  were  carried  to  Eurys- 
theus, who  gave  them  to  Hereulea,  and  be 
afterwards  gave  them  to  Minerva.  By 
this  divinity  they  were  restored  to  their 
former  situatMMi. 

Hbsfbeus  ;  die  son  or  brother  of  Atlaa, 
and  a  paarionate  lover  of  astronomy.  He 
was  peneeuted  by  Adas,  and  fled  to  Italy ; 
whence  the  ancients  called  diis  country 
Heaperm.  The  nation  paid  him.  divine 
honors,  and  called  the  most  beautiftil  star 
in  the  western  sky,  the  evening  star,  or 
planet  Venus,  by  his  name.  {Bee  PitaieU.) 
Others  aay  he  was  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Cephalus,  and,  on  account  of  his  beauty, 
received  the  name  of  his  mother. 

Hess  ;  the  name  of  sevetal  artists^ — 1. 
Louii  Hen,  a  Swiss  landscape  painter  of 
great  merit,  was  bom  1760,  and  died  in 
1800w — 3.  Ckniet  Hen,  engraver  in  Mu- 
nich, bom  1760,  at  Damisladt.--a  PeUr 
He$9,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July 
Sa,  1799,  at  Diiaseldorf.  He  belonged  to 
the  staflT  of  general  Wrede,  ui  181$  and 
was  present  at  all  the  battles  which  Wrede 
^Mi^t,  and  thus  had  the  beet  opportunity 
of  miproving  in  the  brmch  of  art  he  had 
chosen.  He  vinted  Italy.  Battles  are  his 
fevoiite  subjects.  One  of  his  most  suc- 
cestftil  pictures  is  his  cavalry  attack  at 
Areis-sur-Aube,  under  Wrede.  In  182S, 
he  published  litbomphs  of  several  of  his 
works.— 4.  J%nr«MM,brothertothepre- 
cedmg,  bom  Apnl  19, 1798,  at  Dfisseldor^ 
paints  chiefly  relunoussubiectSd — 5,  Charles 
Adohkus  Henry  Hess  was  bom  at  Dresden, 
in  1769,  and  is  the  beet  painter  of  htnaes  in 
Germany  at  present  He  has  published 
many  enmvmgs,  and  travelled  throuffh 
Ruaria,  Hungary  and  Turkey,  to  studpr 
horses.  He  produced  at  Vioma,  in  18SM,  h- 
thogn^h  h^ids  of  horses  of  the  natural  size. 
In  1825,  he  went  to  Ensland,  and  engaged 
in  a  work,  intended  to  show  die  transitions 
ftom  the  origmal  sto<^  of  the  horse  mto 
the  difierent  races,  by  anatomical  drawings. 

Hssse-Cassbi^  or  KtmHSsssK ;  an  elec- 
torate, member  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eracy, in  which  it  has  the  eighth  place, 
and  three  votes  in  the  genenl  assembly. 
(See  Hessia.)  It  contains  4430  square 
miles,  with  602,700  inhabitants,  in  62  cities 
and  towns,  33  market-places,  1062  villages, 
&c.;  491,750  Protestants,  mostly  Calvm- 
ists,  100,000  Cathotics,  8000  Jews,  and 
250  Menonites.  The  electomte  lies  be- 
tween 50^  7'  and  52°  26^  lal.  N.,  and 
8°  SV  and  ll""  0^  k>n.  E.  The  sur- 
ftee  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous ;  the  soil  not  generally  very  fertile. 
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except  in  ihe  province  of  Hanra,  where 
it  is  rich,  and  the  climate  kindly.  The 
productions  are  gnin,  potatoes,  some 
bemp,  flax,  tobacco  and  vines.  The  pas- 
tuiage  is  generally  good,  and  wood  abun- 
dant. The  minerals  are  copper,  silver, 
cobalt,  iron,  salt,  vitriol,  alum,  pit  coal, 
marble  and  basalt  The  princmal  rivera 
are  the  Werra,  Fulda,  Diemel,  Maine,  Bid- 
der, Kinzig^  Schwahn  and  Lahn.  The 
university  is  at  Marfom^,  and  had  347  stu- 
dents in  1829.  The  electorate  has  5  gym- 
nasia, 3  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
schoolmasters,  &c  Revenue,  4,500,000 
gmlders;  public  debt,  1,!950,000.  The  form 
of  govenunent  was  absolute  ailer  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  antiquated  estates.* 
The  title  of  the  monarch  is,  elector,  sove- 
reign  landgraoe  qf  Huna,  grandHhtke  of 
Imda,  &c.  The  present  elector,  William 
II,  was  bom  July  2^  1777,  and  succeeded 
his  &ther  in  1821.  He  is  married  to  Au- 
gusta, sister  to  the  reigning  king  of  Plus- 
sia.  He  may  be  styl^  one  of  the  wont 
rulers  of  the  present  age,  and  has  carried 
his  cruelty  even  to  brutality.  His  son,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  oUiged  to  fly  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  because  he  would  not 
allow  the  mistress  of  his  fother  public 
honors  at  court  The  father  of  the  pres- 
ent elector  was  driven  from  his  country 
by  Napoleon,  in  1806.  Hesse  tiben  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, (q.  V.)  He  lived  in  England,  was 
reinstated  in  1813,  when  he  disowned  all 
which  had  taken  place  from  the  time  of 
his  dethronement,  and  again  introduced 
caninff  mto  the  army,  &c.  His  arbitrary 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  sale  of  the  do- 
mains during  his  alwence,  and  his  non- 
compliance with  the  decisions  of  the 
Germanic  diet,  and  the  admonitions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  respecting  this  sub- 
ject, form  an  interesting  subject  in  the 
modem  history  of  Germany.  Hease-Cassel 
was  created  an  electorate  with  Baden,  Wur- 
temberg  and  Salzbui|f,  in  1802.  (See 
EUdaraU.)  It  is  the  only  electorate  now 
existing ;  and,  as  there  is  no  longer  a  Grer- 
man  empercHr,  the  title  has  no  meaning  as 
for  as  reeards  his  election.  The  com- 
merce of  Ilease-Caasel  is  not  unimportant. 

*  In  1830,  the  elector  found  himself  constrain- 
ed, by  popular  disturbances,  soon  after  those  in 
Brunswick,  to  make  concessions,  and  to  give  the 
pledge  of  a  constitution,  the  purfK>n  of  which 
has  not  yet  reached  us ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  all  will  be  revoked,  as  the  diet  at  Frankfort 
issued  a  resolution  in  November,  1830,  dcclariiio- 
the  necessity  of  a  firmer  cooperation  and  of 
mutual  assistance  between  all  the  members  of  ihc 
Qerman  confederacy,  to  put  down  democralio 
disturbaacea. 


,aDd  ina 
Daasel,  the  capital. 


The  pciannm  is  poor, 
backward  state.    (For< 
see  CkuulA 

HKssx-DAUfSTADT  (Boe  Htsda),  ffvod- 
duchy  of;  a  member  of  die  Geraianic 
confederacy,  containing  3900  square  miles, 
with 7dl,900inhabitants,of  whom  398,000 
are  Lutherans,  190,000  Catholics,  17(^000 
CalTinista,  16^000  Jews,  1000  MenonitesL 
It  lies  between  49»  22"  and  5r  4^,  lat.  N., 
and  8»  0"  and  10°  O'  k>n.  £.  Standing 
amw,  8421^  of  whom,  however,  more  than 
half  are  oo  fUrlough.  The  university  is 
at  Gieasen  (q.  v.),  and  had,  in  1829,  548 
studentSb  The  revenue  W9%  in  1^7, 
5,878,641  guildere ;  ezpenditiue  the  same ; 
debt,  13,973,625  guilders.  The  sur&oe  is 
generally  hilly  or  mountainous ;  the  soil  in 
many  parts  poor^  but  in  the  vaUeys  fenile, 
and  pastiuage  generally  pMxL  The  prin- 
dnoi  productions  are  gram,  potatoes^  flax, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  vines 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine. 
It  Moduces  considerable  iron,  copper, 
leaa  and  salt.  The  climate  is  generaDy 
healthy,  and  the  sittiation  on  the  Rhine 
and  Maine  fiivorable  to  trade.  In  1806, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Caasel  became  a 
member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  August  13  of  the  same  year,  he 
adopted  the  title  of  grand-duke.  In  1806^ 
the  old  estates  were  abolished  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  May  18, 1820,  a  constitution 
was  promulgated  in  compliance  with  arti- 
cle 13  of  the  act  of  the  German  c<»fede- 
racv.  But  the  estates  would  not  accept  it, 
and,  Dec.  17, 1820,  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  providing  for  two  chambers, 
which  have  this  singularity  in  their  consti- 
tution, that  if  a  proposition  made  by  the 
executive  is  adopted  by  one  chamber  and 
rejected  by  the  other,  the  votes  of  both 
chambere  can  be  counted  together,  and  the 
majority  of  both  decides.  The  chambers 
have  the  right  to  complain  of  officers^  make 
proposals  to  government,  and  to  grant 
taxes.  Their  sessions  are  triennial  The 
peasant  is  much  oppressed  by  heavy  tax- 
es, and  disturbances  have  several  times 
arisen.*  The  present  grand-duke,  Louis 
II,  succeeded  his  fiuher,  Louis  I  (as  land- 
grave, Louis  X),  April  6,  1830,  and  was 
bom  Dec.  26, 1777.  The  capital  is  Darm- 
stadt (q.  V.) 

Hessb-Homburg  ;  landsraviate  and 
member  of  the  German  confederacy,  con- 
taining 164  square  miles,  with  21,564  in- 
habitants, mostly  Lutherans.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  lordship  of  Homburg,  situ- 

*  Of  the  importance  of  the  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  1830,  we  are  as  yet  (Fehraary. 
1831 )  unable  to  judge. 
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ated  N.  N.  W.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  loiti- 
ahip  of  MeiflBenheim.  The  capital  is  Hom- 
bui^g*,  with  3490  inhabitants.  Revenue, 
180,000  guilders  ;  debt,  450,000  ([uilders  ; 
contingent  for  the  confedemcy,  SOO  men. 
The  present  landgrave  is  Louis,  tieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  bom 
Auffust  29, 1770. 

He88E-Philippsthal  ;  acoUateral  line 
of  Hesse-CaaseL  (q.  v.) 

Hesse-Philippsthal-Ba&chfeld  ;  a 
collateral  line  of  Hesse-Cassel.  (q.  v.) 

HsssE-RoTHENBURG ;  a  collateral  line 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  (q.  v.)  (Catholic). 

Hessia.    The  HeaBians,  called,  in  the 


early  history  of  Germany,  Cottt,  lived  in 
the  present  Heasia ;  part  of  them  emigrat- 
ed to  the  Netherlands^  and  were  called 
BaUtvL  They  are  mentioned  under  Au- 
gustus. Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  con- 
quered them,  burnt  their  chief  place,  Mat- 
uum  (Marburg),  and  led  a  daughter  of  a 
Cattian  prince,  together  with  a  priest,  in^ 
his  triumph.  At  a  later  period,  they  be- 
longed to  the  great  empire  of  tlie  Franks. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Christian  churches  were  built  at  Hersfeld, 
Fritzlar  and  Am6neburg.  The  German 
king  Adolphus  of  Nassau  made  Heaala 
an  imperial  principality  in  1292.  Accord- 
ing to  the  injudicious  habit  of  those  ages 
to  divide  countries  among  all  the  sons  of 
a  prince,  and  sometimes  even  the  daugh- 
ters, Hessia  was  often  divided  and  reunit- 
ed. In  1500,  William  II  was  in  possesBion 
of  the  whole  of  Heama.  He  died  in 
1509,  and  left  the  landgraviate  to  his  son 
Philip,  then  five  ^ears  old.  Many  dis- 
turbances in  Hessio,  and  in  Germany  in 
general,  induced  the  emperor  Maxiimiian 
to  declare  Philip  of  age  in  1518,  when 
only  14  years  old.  In  1523,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  disturixmces  caused  by  Francis 
of  Sickingen,  defeated,  in  1526,  the  peaa- 
ants  in  the  peasant  war,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  zeak>UB  promoter  of  the  refor- 
mation. He  founded  the  university  of 
Marburg  and  four  hospitals,  from  the  prop- 
erty of  suppressed  convents.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  confer- 
ence between  Luther  and  Zwhig^us,  at 
Marburg,  in  1529,  in  the  hope  of  uuituig 
them ;  and,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
accepted  the  direction  of  the  Smalcaldic 
..ague.  The  batde  of  Miihlberg,  in  1547, 
so  unfortunate  for  the  Protestants,  obliged 
him  to  surrender,  unconditionally,  to 
Charies  V,  who  kept  him  for  ^ve  yeara 
near  his  person.  He  afterwards  ruled  his 
country  in  peace.  His  character  was  im- 
petuous. Bv  his  vrill  (1562)  he  divided  Hes- 
sia among  his  four  sons.    But  Philip  died 


in  1585,  and  I^ouis  in  1604,  without  heira ; 
from  the  others  sprung  the  two  existing 
Unes  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hease-Daim- 
stadL  (q.  V.) 

Hebtchastes  (fit>m  the  Greek  h^vx^ittr, 
to  be  quiet)  ;  the  name  of  a  party  among 
the  monks  on  mount  Athos,  noted,  in  the 
14th  century,  for  their  fantastic  notions. 
They  regarded  the  navel  aa  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  and  conseouently  aa  the  object  of  con- 
templation. After  long  pereeverance  in 
prater,  with  their  chin  on  their  breast,  and 
their  eyea  fixed  cm  their  navel,  they  believ- 
ed they  would  finally  have  a  seneible  per- 
ception of  the  divine  light,  and  miffht 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  beholdmg  God.  This 
liffht,  in  which  the  Godhef^  dweUs,  and 
^i^ch  emanates  from  the  Godhead,  they 
pronounced  uncreated,  and  yet  distinct 
fiK>m  the  being  of  the  Godhead.  In  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  nature  of  this  light, 
in  wliich  they  were  opposed  by  the  Cala- 
brian  monk  Barlaam,  under  ihe  protecticm 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  Pakeol- 
ogus  the  younger,  the  aseal  of  their  defen- 
der Palama,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
gained  them  the  superiority  in  a  synod 
held  at  Constantinopfe  in  1341.  A  change 
of  government  deprived  the  Hesychastes 
of  their  superiority,  and  the  other  contesto 
of  the  church  consiflned  this  error  to 
oblivion.  The  remembrance  of  it  was  re- 
called by  the  Quietism  of  the  17th  century, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  physio- 
logical explanation  finom  the  Magnetism 
of  the  19th, 

Hestchius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
gloesatv,  wliich  has  probably  come  to  us 
in  an  abridged  form,  and  which  he  pardy 
collected  m>m  former  dictionaries,  and 
pardy  enlarged  bv  many  new  words  and 
examples  from  Homer,  the  dramatic  and 
l3rric  poets,  the  orators,  physicians  and 
historians,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and, 
according  to  some,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  editions  of  his  glossary  are  Alberti 
and  Ruhnken's  (Levden,  1746-66,2  vols., 
foho),  and  Schow^s  (Leipaic,  1792),  as  a 
supplement  to  the  former. 

Hetjcra  (Greek  hatfut,  a  female  friend) . 
the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  con- 
cub'me,  a  mistress,  &c.  Even  Venus  was 
worshipped  in  some  places  under  the  sur- 
name of  Htiara ;  and  her  priestesses 
were  also  called  by  this  name.  The  no- 
tions of  tlie  ancients  concerning  domestic 
virtue,  their  passionate  ndmiradon  for  the 
beautiful,  and  the  real  accomplishments 
of  many  of  the  hdiercs^  occasioned  their 
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society  to  be  sou^t  by  moi  of  the  lugbest 
emmence,  even  iHato  and  Socrates.  No 
shame  was  attached  to  associating  with 
them.  Aspasia  is  the  most  renowned  o£ 
these  heUoTiB.  The  names  of  Leootium, 
Theodata,  &c.|  are  also  well  known. 
They  may  be  compared  to  Ninon  de  l'£n- 
cloS|  Sophie  Arnault,  6cc^  in  modem 
times.  Udar^  less  mteUectuall^  famous, 
were  Cratina,  Lais,  whom  Aristippns  the 
^ilosopher  loved,  Phiyne  and  others. 
They  also  became  fiimous  itx  their  cqd- 
nenon  with  works  of  ait.  Praxiteles 
made  a  maible  and  sold  statue  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  she  was  afao  the  model  for  bis 
VenusesL  His  son,  CephisBodorus,  acquired 
bis  tame,  as  several  othea  did,  by  making 
statues  of  Meerde.  They  vrere  not  gen- 
erallT  natives  of  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  at  Athens,  where  citizenship 
was  a  subject  of  great  pride,  fbreifia 
women  in  general  were  despised,  by  the 
Athenian  women,  and  the  term  Vbre^gn, 
as  applied  to  a  feinale,  had  much  the  same 
sigmncation  as  hdarcu    (See  CortnM.) 

Hbtaikbia,  or  Hxtjbria  ( Grttk;  bromer- 
hood,  or  sociedr  of  fiiends).  In  1814^  a 
society  of  the  fiiends  of  the  Greeks  was 
formed  in  Vienna  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  count  Capo  d'Istrias  and  the  archbish- 
op Ignatius  (who  lived  in  retirement  at 
Pisa^  having  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  instruction  and  tnie  relifpon, 
bothamcHig  the  ignorant  papat  (the  mfi»- 
rior  cleigy|  and  among  the  people,  by 
schools  and  other  means.  The  statutes 
of  this  association  were  printed  in  the 
modem  Greek  and  the  French  languages. 
Pimces,  ministers,  scholars  of  ^1  nations, 
and  the  rich  Ghreeks  of  the  Fanar,  joined 
it,  and  the  association  soon  .consisted  of 
upwards  of  80,000  members.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  society  was  a  ring,  with  the 
image  of  the  owl  and  of  Chiron,  wha,  as 
the  educator  of  heroes,  has  a  boy  on  his 
back.  Its  treasury  was  at  Munich.  Orig- 
inally, the  Hetesria  had  no  political  object ; 
but  by  degrees  the  /desire  was  awakened 
to  cooperate  actively  in  the  emancipation 
of  Greece  fiiom  the  Tuikish  yoke.  This 
desure  took  the  deepest  hold  of  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  Grecian  youth.  Power- 
ful alhes  were  sought  and  fbund ;  consid- 
erable means  were  accumulated,  that  every 
thing  might  be  in  readiness.  Odessa  was 
the  point  of  union  of  the  Heteeria  with 
Constantinople,  where  the  society  made 
preparations  for  a  great  stragrle.  As  soon 
as  Ypsilanti  (see  Greece,  Mi>&m^  huurree- 
turn  of)  called  the  Greeks  to  liberQr  at 
Jassy,  in  March,  1831,  the  youths  of^tlie 
Heueria  hastened  fiom  Russia,  Poland, 


GeraMnv,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Of  the  Hellenic  volunleera  Ypsiknti  form- 
ed the  brave  legion  of  Hetciists,  in  the 
black  uniform  of  hussars,  with  a  Wala- 
chian  cap,  having  in  front  a  death's  head 
and  thi|^  bones  crossed,  with  a  three-col- 
ored cockade  (black,  white  and  red),  and 
a  white  banner  with  a  red  ciosi^  and  the 
motto  of  the  ancient  Labanim,  >»  nrry  »acac. 
The  history  of  their  unhappy  conflict,  and 
of  the  maimer  in  which  me  flower  of  the 
Greek  youth,  the  sacred  legion  of  400  or 
500  HetnrisiS)  having  been  bemyod  in  the 
battle  of  Bragashan  (June  19,  1821),  by 
the  Amaouts  and  Pandoora,  fell  victims  to 
their  courage  and  patriotiBon,  is  dven  in 
the  articles  Greece,  AfcJem,  and  iwQaniL 
Twenty  only  of  these  heroes,  under  cap- 
tain Jordaki,  together  with  some  Albanese, 
escaped,  covered  with  wounda  Another 
legion,  under  captain  Anastasius,  vras  sta- 
tioned at  Sdnka  on  die  Prath,  where  they 
were  attacked  (June  ^)  by  the  pacha  of 
Ibrail,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  fled  to 
the  Russian  territory  by  swimnung  across 
thePkuth.  Jordaki  and  Phamaki,  vrith  the 
remaining  HetsBrists  and  some  Amaouts, 
carried  ona  partisan  war  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  of  Moldavia,  defended  them- 
selves in  monasteries,  repelled  an  enemy 
four  times  stronger  than  themselves  (for 
example,  ^  the  monastery  of  Slutino,  July 
35^  and  the  following  days),  and  were  finally 
defeated  at  the  monastery  of  Seek,  Sept. 
24, 1821,  where  the  wounded  Jordaki,  to 
avoid  faUinff  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
set  fire  to  the  monastery,  and  perished  in 
the  conflagration.  Thus  ended  the  He- 
teria.  (See  Abw.  Obi.  sur  la  FalaekU, 
&C.,  par  un  Thiom  ocutotre,  F.  G.  L., 
Paris,  1822.) 

HETEEonox  (from  the  Greet);  meaning 
bdieving  ot&enmte,  in  contradistinction  to 
orthodox.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  designate 
one  who  denies  the  dogmas  of  a  particu- 
lar chureh.  The  Cathohcs  call  a  person 
who  disbelievea  all  or  certain  dogmas  of 
the  chureh  (sanctioned  by  councils  and  the 
decisions  of  popes)  a  hattic;  the  Protes- 
tants in  Gennany  prefer  the  milder  ex- 
pression AeiereMbr. 

Hbtmaic,  or  Atahaic  ;  the  title  of  the 
chief  (general)  of  the  Cossacks,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  Hd 
(head).  While  the  Cossacks  were  under 
PoUsh  dominion,  kiiu^  Stephen  Bathori 
set  over  them  (in  157^  a  conunander-in- 
chief,  under  the  title  of  ftefman,  and  gave 
him,  in  token  of  his  dignity,  a  banner  or 
mff  of  command,  and  a  seal.  These 
marks  of  dignity  are  even  now  in  use. 
The  hetman  is  chosen  by  the  Cossacks 
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themselveSy  but  the  choice  must  be  ratified 
by  the  emperor.  When  the  Coesacks 
Bubmitted  to  the  RuaBtans  in  1654,  they 
retained  their  form  of  government  entire. 
But  the  famous  hetman  Mazeppa  having 
espoused  the  party  of  Charles  XII,  in  l7iSOf 
with  the  intention  of  uniting  again  with 
the  Poles,  P^ter  I  imposed  many  restric- 
tions on  the  Cossacks,  and  the  place  of 
hetman  frequently  remained  long  unoccu- 
pied. The  count  Rasuinowsky,  having 
Deen  elected  hetman  in  1750,  received,  in- 
st«id  of  the  former  domains  and  revenues, 
50,000  rubles  annual  pay.  Catharine  the 
Great  abolkihed  altogether  the  dignity  of 
hetman  of  the  Uknune,  and  established  in- 
stead a  government  of  eight  members.  The 
OisBacks  of  the  Don  have  retained  their  het- 
rxmfx :  his  former  great  autlioritv  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  circumscribed,  but  he  acquires 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  sovereign, 
instead  of  that  of  a  mere  general  and  gov- 
ernor.   (See  CoisaeksJ) 

Heulah DiTB ;  the  name  applied   to  a 
species  of  the  zeolite  family  in  mineralo- 

E,  by  H.  T.  Bnx^e,  in  honor  of  M.  Heu- 
id  of  London.  It  had  been  confounded 
with  stilUte,  ftom  which  it  difiere  essen- 
tially, however,  in  the  form  of  its  crystals, 
whicn  are  always  some  modification  of 
the  riffht  oblique-angled  prism.  In  hard- 
ness^ It  is  between  calcareous  spar  and 
fluor.  Specific  gravity,  2.200.  It  is  white 
and  transparent,  passing  into  red,  when  it 
becomes  neariy  opaque.  It  consists  of  ailex 
59.14,  alumine  17.92,  lime  7.65,  and  water 
15.40.  It  is  chiefly  found  In  the  cavities 
of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  occurs  in  the 
Faroe  isles,  the  Haitz,  and  the  trap  of  the 
Giant%  Causeway  and  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  each  of  which  places  it  is  nearly  color- 
less and  transparent  It  is  found  at  Paisley 
jn  Scotland,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  of  a  color 
approaching  to  scarlet,  and  almost  opaque. 
Hewbs,  Joseph,  a  signer  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  was  bom  in  1790, 
in  New  Jersey,  whither  his  parents,  who 
were  Quakers,  had  emigrated  from  Con- 
necticut in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
which  their  sect  sufiered  in  New  England. 
Their  son,  after  reeeivinir  a  good  educa- 
tion, engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  and, 
when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  remov- 
ed to  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  acquired  a  fortune.  He  had  not  long 
leaded  in  NorUi  Carolina,  before  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  le^sla- 
ture.  In  1774,  be  was  chosen  one  of  the 
three  persons  who  composed  the  delega- 
tion from  North  Carolina  to  the  seneral 
congxess  that  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 
Hers  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 


attention  to  busineo,  and,  July  4,  1770, 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
From  this  time,  Mr.  Hewes  retained  his 
seat,  with  the  exception  of  something 
more  than  a  year,  until  his  death,  in  ]77£ 
It  is  related  of  blm,  that  when  the  Quakere 
held  a  general  convention,  in  1775,  of  the 
membm  of  their  sect  residing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  and  put  forth  a 
*^  testimony,"  denouncing  the  congess 
and  all  its  proceedings,  ne  broke  off  all 
communion  with  them. 

Hexachord  (fix>m  the  Greek);  a  chord 
in  the  ancient  music,  equivalent  to  that 
which  the  modems  call  a  tixffu  Guide 
divided  his  scale  by  hexachords,  of  which 
it  contained  seven;  three  by  B  ouadro, 
two  by  B  natural,  and  two  by  B  molle.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  disposed  his 
gamut  in  three  columns.  In  tnese  col- 
umns were  placed  the  three  kinds  of  hexa- 
chords acccnding  to  their  order.  Haca- 
ckord  is  also  the  name  for  a'  lyre  with  six 
strings. 

Hexahetee  (fit)m  the  Greek  ^^<rp«(V 
a  verse  of  six  foet  The  sixth  foot  is  al- 
ways a  spondee  (two  long  syllables),  or  a 
trochee  (a  long  and  a  short).  The  fnre  fint 
mav  be  feJl  dactyles  (two  short  syllables 
and  one  long),  or  all  spondees,  or  a  mixtuie 
of  both.  The  scheme  of  this  verse  then  is, 

or, I I I--1 I 

with  all  the  varieties  which  the  mingUnc 
of  the  two  kinds  of  feet,  as  mentioned 
above,  affi>rds ;  as, 

—  s^  v^  |  — >./s^  |-»  —  |—  — »f  — s^  v^  (•«-v^ 

for  instance, 

or, |-v^v^|-v^v^|-v^^|-v^v.| 

as,   K(X\9V  Tt  ^aBinv,  TofiioU  r<  J^  ivdcvtit, 

and  so  on.  This  immense  variety  of 
which  the  hexameter  is  susceptible,  its 
eieat  simplicity,  its  flowing  harmony,  and 
Its  numerous  pauses,  constitute  the 
charm  of  this  admirable  verse,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  most  various  subjects.  The  hex- 
ameter is  so  k>nff  as  to  reauire,  at  least, 
one  ciBsura,  which  is  generally  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  foot,  either  immediately 
after  the  arsis  (the  first  part  of  the  foot), 
which  is  the  mora  common,  in  which  case 
the  ciesura  is  called  a  maU  one ;  as. 

Forte  sub  argtUa  |  contfderat  ilice  Daphnu; 
or  the  cesura  is  a  syllable  later,  afler  the 
the8is(the  latter  part  of  the  foot),  in  which 
case  it  is  caUed/emafe,  as  less  nervous  and 
powerful;  as, 

Hue  adeSf  o  MtUboUf  \  caper  tibi  Mohmt  et  hmii. 
If  there  is  no  c«nira  in  the  third  foot, 
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there  must  be  ooe  in  the  fourth,  and  then 
alwaye  «t  the  anis.  It  is  conaiderad  a 
beauty  if  it  be  preceded  by  another  canu- 
ra  in  the  second  foot;  as, 
Qui  BaciMm  \  mm  odit,  amet  \  iua  carmine  Masvi, 
'Every  cood  hexameter  has  one  of  these 
three  diief  caesuras,  but  others  may  also 
be  used.  And  here  we  roust  mention  the 
cttsura  in  the  anas  of  the  first  foot,  if  the 
Terse  begins  with  a  monosyllable,  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  caBsunt,  acquires  a 
strong  emphasis ;  as, 

Urbt  I  €mtifua/kat.  TyrU  tenuere  colam. 
A  foil  Stop  at  the  chief  caesura,  as  m  the 
verse  iust  quoted,  is  considered  a  beauty. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  a 
hexameter  without  a  caesura,  is  extremely 
lame ;  as  the  following : 
Nvper  1 4fuidam  \  doctiu  |  c^eptt  |  tcribtrt  \  verna, 

A  monosyllable  may  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  hexameter,  if  preceded  by  another 
monosyllable ;  but  it  it  is  the  intention  of 
a  poet  to  produce  a  rough  verse,  or  to  ex- 
press something  ludicrous  or  unexpected, 
a  monosyllable  may  stand  at  the  end  with- 
out observing  the  rule  just  mentioned ;  aa^ 
Ihtlahu/n$equUur  aumdo  praruptui  aquae  motu. 

It  is  eiToneous  to  suppoae  that,  in  reading 
a  hexaipeter,  the  divisions  of  the  feet 
should  be  distinctly  maikod  in  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  instance,  the  hexameter 
huUgnffTj  fuaudoque  bomu  dormUat  HamtruSf 

m  this  way, 

hutig-iMrquan-^oqu^o-nuMdof^mUUHiHuenu. 

Hie  proper  mode  is  to  divide  the  verses 
according  to  their  chief  and  secondaiy 
caesuias;  to  discriminate  accurately  b^ 
tween  the  lonff  and  short  syllables,  and  to 
dwell  slu^hdy,  out  perceptibly,  on  the  arsis. 
As  the  hexameter  was  particuiariy  used 
in  the  epic  (q*  v.),  it  received  the  name 
of  heroic  mtk.  If,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  the  chief  cassuia  of  the  hexameter 
is  in  the  fourth  foot,  it  is  called  a  bucolk 
auwroy  because  it  oocun  most  freouendy 
in  die  bucolics.  A  spondee  is  rsrely  used 
in  die  fifth  foot,  ana  then,  in  Latin,  the 
word  with  which  the  vene  ends  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  four  svllablee,  aiSi  the 
fourth  foot,  at  leaat,  must  be  a  dactyle ;  as, 
Cora  dekm  $oMs$,  magnum  JovU  mertmentum. 
Why  the  last  foot  cannot  be  a  dactyle,  ev- 
ery one  feels.  The  close  would  be  in- 
complete; the  mind  would  not  be  at  rest 
The  prevalence  of  the  dactyle  or  spondee 
in  the  hexameter,  depends  much  upon  the 
peidus  of  the  language;  thus  the  dactyle 
IS  more  feequent  in  Gkeek  than  in  Latin, 
and  in  German  than  in  Greek.    It  is  evi- 


dent that  the  hexameter  requires  distinct- 
Iv  long  and  short  syllables,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  formed  in  languages  which 
have  no  distinct  prosody,  as  Italian, 
French,  ^[lanish,  English,  &C.,  more  par- 
ticuiariy in  the  latter,  on  account  or  its 
mat  number  of  monosyllables,  very 
few  of  which  a  good  ear  would  allow  to 
be  short  Annibal  Caro,  however,  tried 
hexameters  in  Italian  ;  Bal(  in  French; 
Stanyhurst,  Sidney  and  Southey,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  without  succcsbl  Adleibeth 
used  Swedish  hexameters  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil.  Meennann  haa  written 
Dutch,  and  recendy,  also,  Baros  and  Be- 
breuti,  Hungarian  hexameters.  In  no 
modem  European  language  have  hex- 
ameters become  truly  naturalized,  exc^t 
in  German,  to  which  this  measure,  siol- 
iuUy  used,  seems  neariy  as  well  adapted 
as  to  the  Greek.  Fischan  attempted  the 
German  hexameter  in  the  16th  century. 
In  the  >niddle  of  the  18th  centurr,  it  was 
used  and  recoimnended  hj  Kk>pstock, 
Uz  and  Kleiat,  but  was  still  in  a  very 
rude  state.  Gdthe's  hexameters  are  ex- 
ceedingly rude,  and  very  often  as  poor  as 
their  sense  is  beautifuL  John  Heoij  Voss 
im(Moved  the  German  hexameter  by  the 
excellent  translation  <^  Homer,  and  hia  val- 
uable ZedmeMuiMf  der  Dtvitiihen  Spraeki 
(K6nigsber|f,  l&Sl\  But  die  German 
liexameteris  most  indebted  to  Schlegel, 
who  has  made  some  of  the  best  obsem- 
tions  within  our  knowledge  on  it,  in  the 
Indian  Library,  in  Ureating  of  dw  Deaeent 
of  the  Ganaee,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
translation  m  hexameters  fiom  the  San- 
scrit Grecian  tradition  attributed  the  ori- 
gin of  the  hexameter  to  the  Deh>hic  ora- 
cle ;  hence  it  was  called  also  the  iSeoiegicaZ 
and  i^Mm  metre. 

Hexatla;  a  collection  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  six  languagea,  used,  partic- 
ularly,  for  the  one  pubUshed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  Origen,  containing  tlie  text 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  Utters,  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  three  other  tmnaiations. 

Hxthe,  Christian  Gotdob,  a  distinguish- 
ed scholar,  was  bom  Sept  2&  1729,  at 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  whither  bisfether, 
a  poor  linen  weaver,  had  fled  fiom  Gra- 
venschutz,  in  Silesia,  on  account  of  re- 
ligious  persecution.  The  difficulties  which 
pursued  him  till  manhood,  could  not  re- 
press his  fiiie  powers,  or  destroy  his  natu- 
ral sensibility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  threw 
him  back  on  himself  and  taught  him  to 
confide  in  himself.  He  could  hardly  ob- 
tain the  slight  assistance  which  was  nece»> 
sary  to  gnttifv  his  early  wish  of  being  in- 
sbructed  in  the  Latin  language.     From 
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1741  to  1748,  lie  attended  the  lyeeum  at 
Chemnitz,  where  the  iiistructera  ackiiowt> 
edged  hia  uncommon  taleaty  and  the  un- 
tiring induatiy  with  which,  deprived  of  al- 
naoet  all  literuy  reaouieea,  he  had  acquir* 
ed  a  remavfcable  acquaintance  with  the 
andent  languagea.  In  the  moat  deatitute 
oonditiooy  he  proceeded  to  the  univenity 
of  Leipeic,  in  1748u  There  he  waa  prin* 
emally  attracted  by  Enieeti'a  lecturu^ 
wnich  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
principfea  of  inteipretation,  while  the 
ardmological  and  antiquaaan  preleetiona 
of  profoaaor  Chriat  enlaned  hia  knowledge 
of  claaaicantiqui^,'  and  hia  knowledge  of 
htentfure  waa  apeedily  extended  by  in- 
duatrioua  reading  and  ahnost  exceanve 
nocturnal  labor.  Bendea  these  etudiee^ 
he  punued  another  ae  a  meana  of  aubent* 
ence  (the  kw),  and  liaiened  with  oreat  ben» 
efit  to  the  hiBtory  of  the  Roman  law,  with 
reference  to  ancient  literature  and  hiatoiy, 
aa  dehyered  by  the  eelelMated  Bach,  1^ 
which  meana  be  waa  aAerwarda  enabled 
to  deliver  lecturea  on  Roman  antiquitiee, 
ftr  juzieta  in  pardoukr.  He  alao  wrote, 
in  1/53;  a  fegu  disputation,  for  hia  denee 
of  maeter*  A  Latm  elecy,  conqxHea  by 
Heyne,  at  the  request  of  the  reformed  con- 
grBgatkm  of  Ijeipsic,  On  the  death  of  their 
pastor,  made  him  known  to  the  minister 
of  stBle,  count  Von  Bruhl,  in  whose  libra- 
ry he  was  appcnnted  copyist,  with  a  salaiy 
eoual  to  about  75  dollars.  The  only  ben- 
efit that  he  derived  from  thia  appointment, 
waa  an  eniaiged  acquaintance  with  the 
woriu  of  ancient  liteiature,  for  whidi  hia 
inclination  became  eveiy  day  more  set- 
tled. Necessity  at  first  compelled  him  to 
undertake  several  trsnelationB.  The  fint 
daaaic  of  which  he  undertook  an  edition 
tbrongfa  inclination,  was  TibulluB,  which 
he  pubhahed  for  the  first  time  in  1755. 
The  moral  tone  o£  hia  own  mind  also  led 
him  to  the  writinas  of  the  stoic  Epictetus, 
of  which  he  pui&hed  an  edition  m  1756. 
Hieae  two  woiks  naade  him  known 
abroad.  The  breaking  out  of  the  seven 
years'  war  deprived  Hejfne  not  only  of 
his  salaiy,  but  alao  of  hm  other  means  of 
subsistence.  Bv  Rabener^i  recommenda- 
tion, he  at  last  found  support  in  the  house 
of  a  lady  named  Von  Schonberg,  whoae 
Imcher  he  accompanied  as  governor  to' 
Wittenbei^,  in  1759,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Ritter  to  a  more  thorough  ac- 
ouaintance  with  history.  The  war  again 
dragged  him  from  his  studies,  and  placed 
him  m  a  difficult  situation,  which,  however, 
developed  in  him  a  talent  for  busfkiess. 
Attitis  time,  he  prepared  the  Latin  text 
for  the  third  thousand  of  the  L^pperi  Dae- 


IjfUMeea^  which  made  htm  mora  inthnata 
with  this  department  of  aidMsology.  At 
Ruhnken'a  recommendation,  he  received, 
in  1763,  an  invitation  to  succeed  Gessner 
ae  profeasor  of  etoquence  9t  Odttingen. 
He  waa  aoon  after  appointed  first  libranaa 
and  oounadlor.  To  discharge  the  func- 
tiona  of  theae  poats,  required  the  most 
multiplied  labors  He  aays  €i  himself^ 
with  great  candor,  that,  <<  till  he  was  pn>- 
foaaor,  he  never  learned  the  art  it  was  ius 
du^  to  teach."  But  he  aoon  made  him* 
aelf  at  home  in  hia  new  duties.  His  nu  • 
merous  and  really  claarical  progiams^ 
ambracing  the  moat  attractive  subjects  of 
antiquity,  and  giving  us  cause  to  admire 
the  extent  of  hia  knowledge  (G^putc. 
AcoiL,  6  pvts),  evince  that  he  nioughtand 
compoaed  in  Latin,  and  that  he  could  ex- 
press himself  not  only  with  puri^,  but  al- 
ao  Mritb  eaae  and  taste.  His  lecmrea, 
which  he  read  with  the  greatest  punctual- 
ity,  constituted  by  degrees  a  circle  of  the 
most  attractive  and  instructive  subjects 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  presented^ 
and  were  cldeely  connected  with  his  ac- 
tivity as  an  author.  By  these  preleetiona, 
as  weU  as  by  his  five  years'  connexion 
with  die  iloyal  Sodety,  founded  at 
G6ttingen,  by  Haller,  of  which  he  was  a 
most  industnous  member ;  by  his  indefiiti 
gable  participation  m  the  G6ttiiigen  Litera- 
ry Gazette  (G^ttti^ger  GdehrU  Jhaeigen), 
which^  eroecially  under  his  management, 
firom  1770,  had  the  merit  of  acquaint- 
ing Germany  with  the  moat  irnoortant 
and  rare  woiks  of  the  English  and  French ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  by  the  direction  of 
the  philological  seminary  of  G^ktingen, 
whidi,  under  his  guidance,  was  a  nursery 
of  genuine  philology,  and  has  given  to 
the  institutions  of  ii^truction  of  Germany, 
a  vast  number  of  good  teachers;— by  all 
tiiia,  together  with  his  editions  and  com- 
mentanes  on  classic  authors,  Heyne  has 
deserved  the  reputation  of  behig  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  schol- 
ars of  G^many  •,  nay,  we  may  even  say, 
of  the  literary  world.  But  the  centre  of 
his  activity  was  the  poetic  department  of 
classical  literature,  which  he  espoused  for 
itself  alone,  and  fiom  love  of  poetrv,  fi«e 
from  the  narrow  views  which  had  been 
and  were  then  prevalent  among  philolo- 
^sts.  His  particularmerit  consists  in  hav- 
mg  raised  tbe  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 
classical  literature  from  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  introduced  it  into  tbe.  circle 
of  tbe  polished  worid.  He  esteemed  the 
study  of  the  languaffes,  of  grammar  and 
metre,  as  the  foundation  of  the  further 
study  of  chtfRC   literature,  but   by  no 
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lAeaDB  M  liiemaelveB  the  uhttnaae  object 
Tbio  is  shown  by  his  editions  of  the  poets, 
which  gained  him  the  most  extensive 
reputation,  of  TibuUus,  and  especialW  of 
\irpL  For  tiie  most  difficult,  also^  of  the 
ancient  poets,  and  the  one  who  had  had 
the  fewest  commentators,  for  Pindar,  he 
has  done  mach  to  make  him  intelligible, 
and  iint  brought  him  into  the  couree  of 
instruction.  But  his  principal  woric,  which 
.  employed  him  for  18  years,  was  his  great 
though  unfortunately  unfinished  edition  of 
Homer.  Proceeding  from  the  poets,  he 
entered  the  territory  of  mytholo^,  on 
which  he  shed  much  light,  by  his  edition 
of  ApoUodorus,  &c  Arclueoiogy  gained 
equaiK  by  his  antiquarian  essays.  Con- 
nected with  these  archieologicaf  and  anti- 
quarian investigations,  were  his  historical 
labora^  viz.,  the  treatment  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  internal  hisloiy,  consti- 
tutions and  legislation  of  the  states  of  an- 
tiquity, which  he  knew  how  to  apply  hap- 
.pily  to  the  events  of  his  own  time.  *  Even 
as  a  man  of  business  and  the  world, 
Heyne  was  worthy  of  respect ;  on  which 
account  he  was  intrusted,  from  all  quar- 
ters, with  honorable  employments^and  his 
advice  was  not  unfrequently  asked  by  the 
tiurators  of  the.  university.  He  brought 
the  libraiy  of  G6ttingen  to  its  present 
state  of  excellence,  so  that  it  is  repuded, 
by  competent  judges  of  the  subject,  as 
the  first  m  Europe,  because  all  the  depart- 
ments are  m^tiiodically  filled.  lu  the 
same  flourishing  condition  did  he  leave 
the  other  institutions  which  were  intrust- 
ed to  Ills  supervision.  Not  merely  the 
fame  of  his  great  learning,  but  the  weight 
of  his  character,  and  the  propriety  and  del- 
icacy of  his  conduct,  procured  liim  the 
acauaintance  of  the  most  accomplished 
ana  eminent  men  of  his  time.  George 
Forster,  Huber  and  Heeren  became  his 
sons-in-law.  The  cenUe  of  his  activity 
always  was  the  univeiBttv,  which  he  loved 
with  filial  fidelity  and  disinterested  affec- 
tion. In  dangerous  times,  the  influence 
which  he  had  ticquired,  and  his  approved 
uprighmesB  and  wisdom,  were  of  great 
service  to  that  literaiy  institution.  By  his 
eflbrts,  the  miiversity  and  city  of  Gottin- 
gen  were  spared  the  neeessi^  of  aflbrdinff 
quarters  to  the  soldi^,  while  the  French 
had  poflseasion  of  Hanover,  fiom  3804 
(0*18(15.  At  this  time,  his  occupations 
were  much  multiplied,  and  he  was  liiin- 
self  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee t>f  the  estates  Whesi  the  kmgdom  of 
Westphalia  was  erected,  he  was  no  less 
active,  and  had,  moreover,  the  pleasure  of 


seeing  his  eArn  auceesBAd  and  his  ser- 
vices acknowledged.  After  giving  a  final 
revision  to  his  woiicfl^  an  atteck  of  apo- 
plexy terminated  his  well-spent  hfo,  July 
14,  1812,  in  the  eighnr-third  year  of  his 
age.  (See  Heeren^  Lyi  ^  Hxigwt^  Got- 
tingen,  18ia) 

HiAcooMES,  the  first  Indian  in  New 
England  who  was  eonvarted  to  Chris- 
tiamty,  lived  upon  the  island  of  Martha'b 
Vineyard,  when  a  few  English  fimiilies 
first  settied  Uieie,  in  1642.  He  was  in- 
structed in  the  truths  of  Christianity  by  the 
,  reverend  Thomas  Mavbew,  and,  in  1645, 
b^gan  his  apostolic  labors  among  bis  red 
brethren.  In  August,  1680,  an  Indian 
church  was  edtablidied  on  MaithiAi  Vine- 
yard, and  Hiacomnes  and  Jackanash,  an- 
other Indian,  were  regulariy  constitiAed 
its  pastor  and  teacher.  Hiacoomes  sur- 
vived his  colleague,  and  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  neariy  80.  His  death  oc- 
curred about'the  year  1690*  He  perfitfm- 
ed  all  his  ministeria]  duties  with  the  great- 
est propriety  and  regubriQr  ^  was  slow  of 
speech,  of  ereat  gravity  of.  manner,  and 
led  a  blametess  life. 

Hiatus  (La<m; -opening)  usually  sig- 
nifies a  break ;  in  prosody,  for  example, 
if  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  an  open- 
ing of  the  lips,  similar  to  that  in  yavnnng, 
is  produced  in  pronouncing  thm.  Na- 
ture herself  appears  to  have  taii^t  men 
to  avoid  the  hiatu^  since  there  is^  peilu^is, 
no  language,  in  which  euphonic  letten  are 
not  fi>und,  the  sole  use  of  Which .  is  to 
mevent  the  hiatus.  (See  Enmkm^^  In 
Gheek,  this  hiatus  was  avoidea  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  V  i^tknvTvnv,  or,  in  some  eases, 
of  a  (T  or  a  «  to  the  fizst  word,  or  by  an 
elision  of  its  final  vow^  The  doctrine 
of  tlie  dx^aanma  (().  v.),  in  the  critidsm  of  the 
text  of  Homer,  is  founds  on  the  observa- 
tion, that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
number  of  words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
which  have  a  hiatus  often  Mfore  them,  the 
hiatus  becomes  very  rare  in  Homer,  and, 
in  most  cases,  has  some  particular  justifi- 
cation. These  words  are  also  rarerp  pre- 
ceded by  «n  i^Msfiraphe,  and,  preceding 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  are  seldom 
shortened  before  them.  These  facts  are 
explained  by  the  aasomption  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dwvtmma.  A  chaaoa  in 
MSS.,  occasioned  by  a  part  of  a  manuscript 
being  lost,  or  bv  erasures,  is  often  denoted 
in  copies  by  tlie  phrase  ^urfia  voUe  ife- 
Jlendu»,  i.  e.,  an  unfortunate  chasm. 

Hibeknia;  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland, 
so  called  first  by  Julius  Csssar.  Ponxpo- 
nius  Mela  calls  it  /iivema ;  PtaJenqi^  Ju- 
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others,  OveHtia^  Bermoy  Mb, 
Arislotle  mentioiifl  this  islaad  by  the  name 
of  kmoy  and,  atthe  same  time,  speaks  of 
JWrioftL,  In  the  •^vmiauitca,  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  the  island  of 
ItrmB  is  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
Britain  told  Cesar,  that  Hibemia  lay  west 
of  their  island,  and  was  only  half  as  large. 
Ptolemy,  who  received  more  correct  ac- 
counts from  merchants  who  had  been 
there,  makes  but  few  mistakes  in  his  ac- 
count of  its  size,  form  and  situation ;  and 
by  means  of  their  information,  he  was  ena- 
bkd  to  form  a  chart  of  Hibemia,  and  to 
l^e  tolerably  accurate  accounts  of  its 
coast,  riTeis,  promontories  and  inhabitants. 
Areola  made  preparations  for  conquer^ 
log  the  country,  but  his  demgn  was  not 
executed.  Hibemia,  therefore,  was  never 
reduced  to  sufajjection  by  the  Romana 
(See  Gftat  Briimn^  and  Ireland.) 

HiBRiDA,  Htbrida,  or  Ibrida  (Latin; 
from  the  Greek  b^nt  a  mongrel),  mean- 
ing of  dovhle  origin;  for  instance,  if  the 
iauier  was  a  Roman  and  the  mother  a 
foreign  woman,  or  the  former  a  &Bed-man 
and  the  latter  a  slave.  HSbrida  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  muUMo.  If  the 
parents  had  not  received  the  jm  coimti&tt 
from  the  senate,  the  Mbridas  were  little 
better  than  slaves.  Hence  vox  htbrida^  a 
compound  of  two  diflferent  janguages,  as, 
monoeuiu9j  archi-^iux, 

HiCKORT.  This  term  is  applied,  m  the 
U.  States,  to  several  species  of  walnut, 
which,  however,  form  a  natural  section, 
or  perh^is  genus  (carya^  differing  from 
the  true  walnuts,  especially  in  the  smooth 
exterior  of  the  nuts.  All  the  species  of 
ecaya  are  exclusively  confined  to  North 
America,  and  compose  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  vegetation  of  this 
continent.    (See  fVainuL) 

Hidaloo  ;  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class.  (See  Grandees,)  To  the 
lower  nobiliQT  pertain  the  cfwaUeroa^ 
ticvderoB  and  hdalgoa  (from  Udo^  son, 
and  algo^  something).  There  are  hidalgos 
de  natvrakza,  of  noble  birth,  and  Mda^os 
de  primUgioy  that  is,  tliose  on  whom  the 
king  has  conferred  nobility  in  reward  of 
distinguished  ser\'ices,  and  those  who  pur- 
chase nobiliQr.  The  latter  possess  aH  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  nobles, 
but  are  not  so  highly  respected.  With 
the  exception  of  some  old  houses  and 
knights  of  orders,  the  hidalgos  difiered 
little  from  the  commoners.  The  Por- 
tuguese Jidalgo  has  the  same  significa- 
tion. Tlie  Genealogical,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Almanac  for  1830  (Weimar) 
gives  484,131  hidalgos  in  Spain 


Hidaloo,  Miguel;  a  Mexicai)  priest; 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Allende,  com* 
menoed  the  war  of  independence  in  New 
Spain,  in  1809.  HidaJgo  was,  at  that 
time,  curate  of  Dolores,  and  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  Indians  and  Cre- 
oles. After  raising  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was  joined  by  a  huge  body 
of  men  and  the  gamson  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuaro  and  of  some  other  towns  in  the 
same  province.  Thence  he  marched  to 
Valladolid ;  and,  continuing  to  meet  with 
success,  he  threw  off  his  clerical  robes, 
and  assumed  the  uniform  and  rank  of 
ffeneralissimo,  Oct  24, 1809.  Continuing 
his  march,  he  approached  Mexico,  the 
capital,  which  was  then  poorly  defended ; 
but  when  circumstances  favored  an 
attack,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  began 
to  march  back  towards  Guanaxuato.  At 
lensth  the  vicerov,  Vanegas,  collected  a 
sufficient  bod^  of  troops  to  become  the 
assailant  in  his  turn.  Hidalgo  was  met 
and  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cal* 
leja,  at  Aculeo,  and  here  the  patriots  re- 
ceived their  first  check.  Other  engage- 
ments followed,  between  various  chiefs 
of  the  two  pardes.  Hidalgo  sustained 
another  total  defeat  near  Guadalaxara, 
Jan.  17, 1811,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Zacatecas  with  his  shattered  and  dis- 
heartened forces.  Thence  he  retreated  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  intention  of 
withdrawing  into  tlie  Texas,  in  order  to 
reorganize  his  army.  He  was  finally  over* 
taken  at  Acatita  de  Bajen,  having  been 
betrayed  by  Bustamante,  one  of  his  ofii- 
cen,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  all  his 
staff.  He  was  removed  to  Chihuahua, 
where,  after  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was 
shot,  June  20, 1811,  having  been  deprived 
of  his  priest's  orders  previous  to  his  exe- 
cution.   (Poinsett's  Mexico,) 

HiEzv ;  a  Chinese  syllable,  which,  when 
added  to  geographical  names,  means  a 
city  of  the  third  rank. 

HiKRARCMY  (fit)m  U^,  sacred,  and  ipx^, 
agovemment) ;  a  sacred  goveroment,8ome- 
times  used  to  denote  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  sometimes  the  do- 
minion of  the  church  over  the  state.  In 
tlie  former  sense,  the  hierarchy  arose  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  church 
as  an  independent  society.  Although  elders, 
called  presbyters^  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
eaj'liest  congregations  of  Christians,  thdr 
constitution  was  democratic,  each  of  the 
members  having  a  part  in  all  the  concerns 
of  tlie  association,  and  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  ekiers,  on  the  exclusion  of  sinners 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  the 
reception  of  the  repentant  into  its  bosom* 
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The  gomnmentof  the  oongregatioiu  was 
mdualhr  tranBfemd  into  the  hands  of 
\he\r  offioen^  as  wm  natural  when  the 
congregatioDs  had  become  societiet  of 
great  extent  In  the  second  centmy,  the 
EUiops  acqiured  a  superiority  oyer  the 
elders,  and  oecame  tlie  supreme  offioefs 
of  the  congregations,  olthoufffa  the  pnriiy- 
ters,  and,  in  many  cases,  all  the  members 
of  the  diurches,  retained  some  share  in 
the  government  The  bishops  in  the  04)- 
itals  of  the  provinces,  wbo  were  called 
mart^)oiiUm8,  soon  acquhnd  a  superiority 
over  the  iirovincial  bishops,  and  exercised 
asi^rvisionoverthem.  They  were  them* 
selves  soAfjeet  to  the  bishops  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan- 
tinople, Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Jerusa- 
lem, who  received  the  title  ofpatnareh$; 
and  thus  a  oomplele  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  wldch  continued  in  the 
Greek  church,  while,  in  the  Latin,  the 
aristocracy  was  transformed  into  a  mon- 
arohy.  The  Roman  bishop  acquired  the 
primacy  over  the  otheis,  and,  the  opinion 
naving  become  prevalent  that  the  aposde 
Peter  had  founded  the  Roman  church, 
and  that  its  bishop  was  his  successor,  the 
Roman  bi^op,  moreover,  having  received, 
about  the  dose  of  the  8th  century,  from 
the  generosity  of  Pepin  the  Shoit,  a  con- 
siderable region  in  Italy  for  a  permanent, 
though  origmallynot  an  independent  pos- 
sesaion,  his  authority  constancy  iiicreawd, 
and  he  gradually  became  the  monarchical 
head  of  Western  Christendom.  The  word 
hiavreh/  is  fiequendy  used  in  the  second 
sense,  v^.,  of  the  relations  of  the  chureh 
Co  the  state,  in  which  the  chureh  is  not 
only  independent  of  the  state,  but  even 
claims  a  superiority,  and  demands  the 
subjecdon  01  ^e  political  interests  to  its 
own.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  chureh 
had  no  connexion  with  the  state.  It  did 
not  seek  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
state,  and  the  state  sometimes  persecuted 
the  Chriittian  religi<m.  After  tne  chureh 
was  amalgamated  with  the  state,  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  it  obtained 
protection,  but  was  dependent  on  the  tem- 
poral rulers,  who  asserted  the  right  to 
convoke  the  general  councils,  and  to  nomi- 
nate die  metropolitan  bishops,  and  even 
frequendy  inteircred  in  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  chureh  and  its  dogmatic  discussions. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Gothic,  Lombard 
and  Prankish  states,  which  wefe  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
German  emperors,  and  especiailv  Charie- 
magne,  also  exereised  over  the  church  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  the  Roman 
emperors  had  possessed ;  and,  after  the 


feudal  system  had  arisen  in  ^e  German 
empire,  the  bishops  held  the  church  lands 


and  even  the  Roman  bishqp,  in  his  tem- 
poral character,  stood  in  a  feudal  relation 
to  the  FVankish  nrinces.  But  the  ^eim 
of  the  hierarehical  system  already  exHted 
at  this  period,  in  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
a  society  always  enlightened  by  the  Divine 
Sphrit ;  in  the  idea,  Iwrrowed  ftom  Juda- 
ism, of  a  priesthood  instituted  by  God 
himseli^  by  which  the  clergy  aequiied  dig- 
nity surpanii^g  all  temponi  srandeur,  ami 
an  authority  emanating  not  from  the  slate, 
but  from  God  himself;  and,  finally,  in  die 
superiority  of  the  deigy  over  the  laity, 
resulting  fix>ra  the  cireumstance  that  th^ 
w«ne  the  only  depositaries  of  knowledse. 
Bat  the  hierarehical  system  could  not  be 
oompleCety  developed  finom  these  gems, 
till  the  Roman  bisnop  became  the  undis- 
puted head  of  Western  Christendom,  by 
which  unity  and  strength  were  infiised  in- 
to the  exertions  of  the  q>iritual  power. 
For  several  centuries,  the  importance  of 
the  Roman  bishop  continued  to  increase : 
his  power  was  eH>ecially  augmented  in  the 
9th  century,  by  me  Pseudo-Isidorian  col- 
lection of  canons,  some  forced,  some  inter- 
polated, the  object  of  which  was  to  exah 
the  ecclesiastical  audiority  above  the  secu- 
lar. (See  Pt^aey.)  Gregoiy  VII  (q.  v.} 
exerted  the  most  undaunted  courage  and 
liveliest  zeal,  in,  the  11th  centuiy,  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  the  hierarehy ;  and  the 
principal  means  which  he  adopted  for  at- 
taining this  object  were,  to  deprive  the 
princes  of  the  nj^t  of  investiture  (see  h- 
vetHkare),  and  to  introduce  celibacy  amonf 
the  clerfrf.  (See  Cdtbcuy.)  Gregory  did 
not  wholly  accomplish  his  otigect ;  but  his 
successon  pursued  his  jdan  with  perae- 
venmce  and  success,  and  their  efibrts 
were  fovored  by  the  crusades,  which  were 
undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, and  prosecuted  for  two  centuries. 
These  wars  promoted  a  tone  of  public 
sentiment  fovorabie  to  the  claims  of  the 
chureh,  and,  as  they  were  deemed  of  a 
religiouB  character,  they  afiR>rded  the  popes 
numerous  opportunities  to  take  pert  in  the 
general  affiun  of  the  European  nations, 
and  to  dbect  the  undertakings  of  the 
princes.  Amid  these  ware  was  developed 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
chureh,  with  the  vicar  of  Christ  at  its 
head.  Thus,  from  the  end  of  the  lltfa  to 
the  middle  of  the  13th  centtury,  the  idea 
of  a  hierarchy  was  accomptished.  The 
chureh  became  an  institution  elevated 
tbove  the  state,  and  its  head,  endowed 
with  a  supernatural   fulness    of    gtaoe, 
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stood,  in  public  opinion,  above  all  aecuhr 
ptiaeeB.  The  highest  di^Dities  of  Europe 
were  the  papal  ai^  impenal,  but  the  papal 
tiara  was  4he  siin,  the  imperial  crown,  the 
moon.  At  this  time,  the  popes  were  gen- 
erally victorious  in  the  disputes  with  the 
princes.  Urtiau  H,  Paschal  II  and  Inno- 
cent in  and  IV,  in  particular,  knew  how 
to  maintain  their  superiori^  over  the 
princes,  and  to  exercise  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  affidrsof  the  European  na- 
tions. Tb»  popes,  however,  were  no 
naore  aniMtious  than  the  princes,  and 
(Mnly  acted  in  conformity  with  their  char- 
acter and  relations,  when  they  attempted  to 
render  the  chiuch  independent  of  tlie  po- 
litical power,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the 
state.  Since  the  hierarchy  rested  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  was  necessaiy  for  it  to 
preserve  diis  public  opinion  by  every 
means^  and  to  suppress  whatever  threat- 
ened to  change  it  It  has,  therefwe, 
exerted  a  pernicious  influfsnce  by  eslab- 
hshing  inqui8iti(»iB,  and  restricting  the 
freedom  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was,  in  eari^  times,  productive  of 
much  good,  by  servmg  as  a  point  of  union 
to  the  European  nations ;  by  oonstitutiBg 
a  balance  to  the  militaiy  politicalpowar; 

Sfiequendy  composing  the  diflerenees 
the  princes,  checking  the  eruption  of 
wars,  and  giving  religion  an  hifluence 
over  the  bav&rous  nations  of  the  middle 
ages.  From  the  14th  century,  the  papacv, 
and  with  it  the  hierarehy,  began  mdually 
to  decline.  This  is  manirosted  by  the 
disputes  of  the  popes  with  Philip  the  Faur 
ana  Louis  the  Bavarian,  which  did  not 
terminate  to  their  advantage,  as  had  been 
the  ease  before.  To  diis  must  be  added 
the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and 
the  great  sohinn  which  resulted  in  the 
councils  of  Pisa  (1409),  Constance  (1414), 
-and  Basle  (1431]^  where  the  popes  ap- 
peared as  parties  before  a  higher  tribunal ; 
and  it  was  prockiimed  that  the  councils 
are  superior  to  the  popes.  But  what  was 
of  yet  creater  importance,  puUic  opinion 
gradualfy  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  manv 
places,  the  doubts  started  by  Wiclifle 
and  Hues  found  adherents.  Meanwhile, 
the  popedom  and  the  hierarchical  system 
stood  uninjured  in  its  outward  forms  till 
the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century.  But, 
at  this  time,  the  ediike,  already  tottering, 
was  vehemently  agitated  by  the  reforma- 
tion. In  that  portion  of  Western  Christen- 
dom which  separated  fiiom  Rome,  the 
hierarchy  altogether  ceased.  The  Catho- 
lic ehureh  continued,  indeed,  even  after 
the  reformation,  to  assert  iti  hieraitdiical 
pretensions,  but  it  was  obliged  to  renounce 


one  privily  after  another:  the  papal 
power  dechned,  and»  in  practice,  became 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  ciWl 
authorities.  (See  Roman  CaAoUe  Ckurek) 
— ^erareky  is  also  used  to  denote  a  divis- 
ion of  the  angels,  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages.  This  seems  to  hayeorinnated  with 
IHonyBius  the  Areopiupte  (CakO,  JKe- 
rmxh,  vii).  The  number  of  hienuchieB 
was  three,  each  subdivided  into  three  or- 
ders: hence  Tasso  (Jeivsalem  Dek  xviii, 
96)  niaishals  his  angelsin  three  squadrons, 
and  each  squadron  in  three  orders,  and 
Spenser  repeatedly  mentions  the  **trinal 
tnplicities.''  The  first  hierarchy  consisted 
of  cherubimi  seriqphim  and  thrones;  the 
second,  of  dominions,  virtues  and  powers; 
and  the  third,  of  principalities,  angels  and 
archangels.  Milton,  to  whose  machinery, 
in  his  divine  poem,  many  of  the  popular 
opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  traced,  often 
allttdestothisclassincation;  as,  for  instance, 
TfaroBeaydominatioas,  princedom,  viitues,  powen, 
Hear  my  daciee. 

HiAaas,  also  HTiass,  islands  of;  in  the 
Mediterrsnean,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
France,  in  the  d^iartment  of  the  Var; 
lat  43?  N.  They  are  four  in  number — 
Porteros,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  the 
island  of  Leyant  or  Titan,  of  Porauerolles, 
and  of  Bagneaux.  Around  tnem  lie 
some  islets  and  rocks.  Porquerolles  and 
the  island  of  Levant  are  the  most  impcH-* 
tant  of  the  group.  They  are  generally 
sterile  and  little  cuhiYated  The  Bomans 
called  them  the  gMen  itUmdSy  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  their  producing  fine  fiuils, 
parttculsriy  oranges.  Thev  contain  about 
1000  mhabitants.  All  the  islands  are  de- 
fended by  foils  and  batteries. 

Hi&Bxs ;  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Var ;  3}  leagues  &om  Toulon, 
1|  fiK>m  the  Mediterrsnean ;  situated  in  a 
delicious  country,  where  an  almost  con- 
stant spiinff  prevails.  The  air  is  not 
hedthy  dunng  summer,  on  account  of  the 
neighboring  marshes.  Lat  43^  7'  d''  N. ; 
ion.  6»  8^  3^'  £.  Hi^res  has  7844  inhab- 
itants, and  carries  on  consideraUe  com- 
merce in  oliyes,  wine,  oranges,  pomegran- 
ates, lemons.  There  sre  also  sah-works 
in  the  vicinity.  The  beautyof  the  place 
attracts  many  strangers.  The  Romans 
called  the  place  w^rue ;  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  .^yre*.  In  the  13th  century,  ma- 
ny cnisaden  sailed  from  the  port  of  Hi^res. 

HiSKO  I ;  brother  and  successor  of  Ge- 
lon.  On  fajs  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Syracuse,  Gelon  conferred  on  Hiero  the 
government  of  Gela,  his  natire  J^ace, 
and,  on  his  death,  left  him  (B.  C.  iTB)  a 
sceptre,  which  he  had  (so  to  speak)  ren- 
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dered  legitimate  by  bis  virtues.  Hiero^s 
reign,  though  leas  glorious  than  the  pre- 
ce£ng,  was  marked'  by  a  peculiar  splen- 
dor on  account  of  his  generous  encour- 
ageoient  of  learning.  But  the  recollection 
of  his  predecessor,  whose  noemory  was 
highly  revered,  exposed  the  fiuilts  of  Hie- 
ro  in  a  strong  light,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  ivhen  he  conducted,  accorcQng  to 
some  historians,  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 
Veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  brother 
alone  repressed  the  discontents  of  his  sub- 
jects. Dazzled  by  (peatness,  corrupted 
bv  flattery,  and  suspicious  in  the  extreme, 
Hiero  at  nrst  surrounded  hunself  with  for- 
eigners and  mercenaries,  feaiuig  a  rival  in 
every  one  more  virtuous  and  able  tlian 
himself.  His  brother  Polyzelus  was  par- 
ticularly an  object  of  his  jealousy.  He 
was  a  prince  beloved  by  tlie  people,  who 
were  accustomed  to  con^pare  hun  with 
Gelon.  Hiero,  therefore,  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  gave  him  the  conunaud 
of  the  troops  sent  to  aid  Sybaiis  against 
Crotona.  But  Polyzelus,  penetrating  his 
intentions,  fled  to  the  court  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum.  The 
protection  that  he  enjoyed  here,  was  the 
cause  of  a  war,  which  Hiero  terminated 
by  d<Mng  a  service  to  his  enemy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Himeia  had  been  governed 
tynmnically  by  Thrasydseus,  son  of  Tbe- 
ron.  Wearied  vrith  oppression,  tliey  pro- 
posed to  Hiero  to  deliver  him  their  city» 
The  king  of  Syracuse  infonned  Theron 
of  it,  who,  in  consequence,  made  a  propo- 
sal to  terminate  the  differences  subeistuig 
between  them  by  a  permanent  peace. 
Hiero  received  the  sister  of  the  kmg  of 
Agrigentum  in  marrioge,  and  Polyzelus 
was  restored  to  his  brother's  favor.  With- 
out manifesting  military  talents,  Hiero 
ended  with  success  all  the  wars  which  he 
was  obliffed  to  undertake.  He  expelled 
the  inhabitants  of  Naxos  and  Catana, 
peopled  both  cities  with  a  new  colony, 
gave  the  latter  a  new  name,  Mtna ;  and, 
as  its  founder,  took  the  sumaine  JEtfUBuSj 
laying  claim  to  the  heroic  honors  which 
were  accorded  to  those  who  had  found- 
ed a  city  whose  population  amounted  to 
10,000  inhabitants.  Soon  afler  Hiero's 
death,  the  Catanians  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  former  country,  and  ex- 
pelled the  new  settlers,  who  built,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Catana,  another  city, 
called  .£toa,  and  Catana  resumed  its  prim- 
itive name.  Though  some  blemishes 
tarnish  the  first  years  of  Hiero's  reign,  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  painful  uncertainty 
inseparable  fix>m  the  station  he  occupied  ; 
but  he  compensated  for  his  first  faults  by 


the  noble  actions  which  signalized  tho 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  readily  assisted 
his  allies  in  their  wars,  and  protected  the 
weaker,  promoted  the  sciences,  and  af- 
forded encoungement  to  scholars  of  all 
kinds.  A  long  sickness  which  befell  him, 
was  the  main  cause  of  this  alteration. 
Since  he  could  no  longer  occupy  himself 
with  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  it  was  ne- 
cesBsiy  for  him  to  seek  recreation,  he  col- 
lected around  him  a  society  of  learned 
men,  in  whose  converaation  he  took  an 
interest  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  pleasures  of  learning,  and,  afler 
his  recovery,  never  ceased  to  value  it. 
His  court  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  To 
their  intercourse  he  was  indebted  for  the 
improvement  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
The  names  of  Sinionidee  and  Pindar  ap- 
pear among  those  of  his  most  constant 
companions,  and  show  his  judgment  in  die 
selection  of  friends.  When  iEschylus, 
iealous  of  the  first  success  of  Sophocles, 
lefl  Greece,  he  betook  himself  to  Hiero,  to 
close  his  days  in  his  kingdom.  Bacchyli- 
des  and  Epicharmus  were  his  intimate 
companions.  The  poet  Simonides  al- 
ways possessed  a  great  influence  over  the 
mind  of  this  prince,  and  consumtly  em- 
ployed it  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
wortiiy  of  a  sovereign.  Xenophon  woukl 
not,  iu  his  dialogue  on  the  Qualities  of 
kinfis,  have  placed  words  in  tne  mouths 
of  Hiero  and  Simonides  in  contradiction 
with  their  actions;  and  the  title  Hkro^ 
which  he  gives  to  his  book,  contains  the 
finest  eulogium  of  this  monarch.  Ac- 
cording to  %^lian  and  Pindar,  few  princes 
were  to  be  compared  with  him.  Alwavs 
ready  to  give  before  he  was  asked,  Le 
placed  no  bounds  to  his  generosiw.  He 
was  several  times  victor  in  the  Grecian 
games.  Pindar  has  celebrated  his  victo- 
ries: several  odes  of  this  poet  are  filled 
with  his  praises.  Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
467  B.  C,  and  left  the  crown,  which  he 
had  worn  11  years,  to  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bulus,  wjiio  lost  it,  however,  one  year  after. 

Hiero  II,  king  of  Syracuse,  reigned 
about  200  years  afler  the  former.  His 
father,  Hierocles,  claimed  a  descent  from 
the  family  of  Gelon.  As  Hiero  was  his 
son  by  a  woman  who  was  not  of  a  free 
class,  the  boy  was  exposed,  soon  afler  his 
birth,  for  fear  that  the  nobility  of  his  father 
might  be  sullied.  But,  according  to  Jus- 
tin, bees  took  charge  of  him,  and  nour- 
ished him  several  davs.  The  augurs, 
being  questioned  for  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, answered  that  this  was  the  token  of 
future    greatness.      Hierocles    therefore 
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todc  him  home,  provided  §br  his  educa« 
tion,  and  afterwards  treated  him  aa  hia 
Bon.  Hiero  made  a  good  use  of  the  atten- 
tion expended  on  hmi,  and  applied  him- 
self with  apirit  and  aucGeas,  to  militaiy 
ezeiciaw.  He  waa,  on  that  account,  dia- 
tinguiBfaed  by  Pynhua,  kinff  of  Epinia, 
wIm  was  then  master  of  SicSy,  and  who, 
by  leaving  the  ishnd  to  ilael^  save  rise  to 
confuflMMi  and  anarchy.  The  Byiacusans, 
acquainted  with  the  quahties  of  Hiero, 
conferred  on  hira  the  supreme  command ; 
and  it  was  not  difficutt  for  him  subse- 
quently to  arrive  at  the  roval  dignity. 
To  procure  paitisans,  he  had  comiected 
himself  with  one  of  the  most  influential 
fiuuhes  of  Syracuse,  by  manyinff  the 
daughter  of  Lcnptines.  During  Ifiero's 
reign  began  the  mst  Punic  war,  m  which 
he  was,  at  first,  an  ally  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  who  had  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Mameitinea  He  then  saw  that  the 
best  course  for  him  was  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  since  the  victories 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  could  be  of 
DO  benefit  to  him,  but,  on  the  contruy, 
would  be  likely  to  render  them  dangerous 
neighbon.  In  order  to  avert  the  war 
frmn  hia  states,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
consuls  Otacilius  and  Valerius,  tp  offer  a 
trea^  of  peace  and  alliance.  From  this 
time,  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  the 
dJBputes  of  the  two  nations.  Though  he 
showed  himself  more  fevorable  to  the 
Romans,  by  providing  them,  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  with  necessaries  of  all 
kind&  he  did  not  refuse  the  Carthaginians 
the  aid  they  asked  in  the  servile  war,  and 
was  able,  by  his  adroimeas,  to  preserve  the 
friendship  oi  both.  In  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  first  Punic  war 
and  the  second,  he  turned  his  attentioD  to 
the  goveniment  He  enacted  wise  laws, 
and  was  whoUy  devoted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects.  The  encouragement 
which  he  extended  to  agriculture  enriched 
him  and  doubled  the  revenues  of  the 
state.  He  krat  his  word  pledged  to  his 
allies,  and,  when  the  Romans  underwent 
a  total  defeat  fi»m  Hannibal,  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  Hiero  proffered  them  provisions, 
men  and  arms,  and  sent  them  a  golden 
vicUnioy  390  pounds  in  weight,  which 
they  accepted  as  a  happy  augury.  This 
kind  attention  consolidated  the  league  be- 
tween Rome  and  Syracuse ;  and  even  the 
\oBB  of  the  battle  of  Camue,  which  was 
followed  by  the  defection  of  ail  the  other 
allies  of  itome,  did  not  shake  lus  fidelity. 
Hiero  was  not  merely  employed  in  the 
•section  of  temples  and  palaces,  but  also 


in  the  consoiiotion  of  militaiy  machines 
of  all  kinds,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Arehimedea.  With  the  intention  of 
surpassing  the  maniifioence  of  all  other 
kings,  he  buih  a  aiip,  which  had  never 
been  equalled  fbr  magnitude  and  splendor, 
and,  fimn  the  descriptkn  of  which,  pre- 
senned  in  Atbensras,  it  must  have  resem- 
bled a  floating  city.  But  it  being  dis- 
covered that  Sicily  had  no  hartwr  ade- 
quate to  the  receptioii  of  this  immense 
smicture,  Hiero  resolvvd  to  make  apres- 
entof  it  to  king  Ptolemy;  and,  as  Egypt 
was  at  that  time  in  want  of  com,  took  tnis 
oppoituni^  to  send  a  great  supply  of 
crain  to  Alexandria,  i&re  died  d.  C. 
Sl4  As  his  son  Gekm  died  before  him, 
he  left  the  crown,  after  wearing  it  54  years, 
to  his  grandson  Hieronymus. 

HiEKODUirOi  Ihohf  mimiUrs).  In  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  there  was  a  class 
of  youths  and  maidens,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the  temple,  deconting 
the  ahaiB  with  wreaths,  and  embroidering 
andcleanmg  the  veils  imd  gaiments  of  the 
statuea.  l^ese  maidens  were  called  jij^ 
(ridce  and  ergosfiiMe,  and  the  youths  and 
older  male  mimsters  were  called  neiNsom, 
IMifiopibori,  MetvpAanCfS  and  But 

the  hteroduioij  property  so  called,  are  of  a 
difiTerent  nature.  They  had  their  oojoi 
in  the  Asiatic  wonhip  of  nature.  The 
primitive  Asiatics  worshipped  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  goddess  of  nature,  ty^- 
fied  ^  the  latter,  was  called  Venu»  Uramoj 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  Greeks,  who  under- 
stood by  the  tenn  superaatuial,  heavenly 
beau^ :  the  Asiatic  Urania  referred  solely 
to  the  moon  sailinf  in  ether;  and  the 
worahip  of  this  goddess  of  die  moon,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Assyiian,  Phmnioian, 
Persian,  Cappadocian  Anaitis,  Semiramis, 
Atarogatis,  iWopofais,  and  to  that  of  Cy- 
bele.  In  the  rudest  times  of  antiqui^, 
young  gills  were  sacrificed  as  victims  in 
the  worsh^)  of  this  jroddess,  who  required 
the  most  beautiful  firstlings.  Afterwards, 
female  slaves  were  substituted,  vHiowere 
either  presented  to  die  great  goddess  of 
heaven  and  nature,  for  her  temple  halls 
and  pleasure  groyes,or  were  purchased  by 
her  ministers.  These  were  obliged,  in  her 
honor,  to  surrender  themselves,  on  the 
annual  festivals,  to  the  desires  of  the  pil- 
rrims  and  worshippers  of  die  goddess. 
The  male  kierodM  were  youtha  who 
lacerated  themselves  with  ju|^ing  fimati- 
cism,  and,  m  a  fuiy,  whirled  round  m  cir- 
cles, like  the  Tuildsh  and  Indian  fidtiis. 
Sorabo  speaks  of  6000  ^kienMAdoc,  male  and 
female,  in  the  sacred  environs  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Comanian  goddess  of  nature. 
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in  Cappadocia.    In  eveiy  temple  of  the 
Pkoenician-Carthanniaii  Urania,  even  in 
the  temples  of  the  Ephesian  and  Phrygian 
Diana,  there  were  female  slaves,  who  were 
called,  in  the  Phcenician  language,  benoA 
(L  e^  young  maidens),  whence  me  name 
Venus  is  said  to  have  been  derived.    The 
worship  of  that  goddess  was  imported 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  here,  as  well 
88  in  the  fiunous  temple  of  Venus,  on 
mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  we  find  troops  of 
hieroduloi  who  were  courtesans,  and  had 
to  add  all  that  they  acquired  by  their  mer- 
cenaiy  charms  to  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
ple. More  than  one  temple  of  Venu8(among 
others,  that  in  Samos)  was  built  by  fimds 
thus  acquired.    We  still  possess,  on  the 
firagments  o£  the  £ieze  oi  a  temple,  and 
on  two  triangular  candelabra  vases,  repre- 
sentations ot   these  servants  of  Venus, 
which  vtrere  formerly  considered  Spartan 
dancers,  but  in  which  the  acuteness  ef 
Zoega  detected  the  true  laeroduloL    They 
are    represented  in  a  graceful   attitude, 
standing  on  their  toes,  in  a  dancing  posi- 
tion, both  arms  gracefully  raised,  and  turn- 
ing their  slender  bodies  to  the  seducin^g 
movements  of  their  sacred  dance.    Their 
dress  consists  only  of  a  short  garment, 
gathered  with  a  girdle,  and  is  composed 
of  the  most  delicate  and  transparent  bys- 
Bus.  hardly  reaching  the  knee.    The  arms 
and  legs  are  entirely  naked ;  on  their  feet 
they  have  sandals  lightly  laced ;  and,  on 
their  hair,  bound  together  in  a  simple 
knot,   they    have    a    wreath,   curiously 
woven  of  long,  straight,  radiating  leaves 
or  stalks,  which,  difierinff  altogether  from 
^e  head  attire  of  the  Grecian  womeo, 
seems  to  indicate  a  foreign,  Asiatic  origin. 
Though  the  term  Merotmoi  was,  perhaps, 
sdll  unpro&ned  in  tlie  earliest  times  of 
Greece,  when  Locrian  maidens  were  sent 
to  Ilium  as  a  tribute  for  tlie  worship  of 
Pallas,  it  subsequently  denoted  those  well 
known  servants  of  Venus,  with  whom 
Ionia  and  Cyprus  supplied  Greece  Proper. 
Hi£&o«LTFHics  (from  the  Greek  Upa 
yXv^tk,  sacred  engraving)  was  applied  by 
ancient  writers  exclusively  to  the  sculp- 
ture and  inscriptions  on  public   monu- 
ments in  Egypt,  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  intelligible  only  to   the 
priests,  and  those  who  were  initiated  in 
their  mysteries;  but,  in  modem  times,  the 
word  has  been  used  for  any  pidure-wrUing ; 
any  mode  of  expressing  a  series  of  ideas 
by   the    representations    of   visible    ob- 
jects.   Thus  we  speak  of  Mexican  hiero- 
glvphics,   waving   the    idea    of   sacred, 
which  the  name  impUes  according  to  its 
etymology.     In  this    article,    however. 


we  shall  treat  only  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, intending  to  return  to  the  gen- 
era!  subject  m  the  article  Writing,     We 
shall  also  there  speak  of  the  iuterestuig 
Mexican   hieroglyphic,   the   original    of 
which  is  in  the  Escurial,  and  a  Spanish 
version  of  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Purchas  (History  of  the  Eknpire 
of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Exidanations, 
in  part  iii  of  Purchases  Pilgrimages) ;  yet 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  mention  cursorily 
some  of  the  principal  stages  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  that  most  admiraUe  art,  vrrit- 
ing,  in  order  to  undeistand  to  which  of 
them  the  Egyptian  art  of  vrntinc  (hiero- 
glyphics) belongs.    Man  loves  the  past. 
Whether  prosperous  or  adverse    events 
have  marked  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
vrishes  to  remember   tliem,  and    wishes 
them  to  be  remembered  by  his  children. 
This  feeling  is  one  of  those  innate  desires 
which  Providence  implanted  deep  in  the 
human  mind,  whidi  elevates  man  above 
the  brutes,  and  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  consciousneas  that   he 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  belonss  to  a  hu- 
man society,  and  not  only  to  me  present, 
but  akto  to  the  past  and  the  future.    Who 
is  so  stupid  as  not  to  denre  to  know  what 
his  parents  did,  and  to  inform  his  children 
of  wliat  he  has  done  ?    What  was,  then, 
the  expedient  which  at  first  offered  itself 
to  man  to  enable  Itim  to  commemorato 
events,  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  evanescent 
act  ?    We  answer,  the  picture,  the  phvsi- 
cal  representation  of  the  event.      What 
can  be  more  natural,  for  instance,  than  a 
rude  delineation  of  water,  and   persons 
drowmng,  if  men  wish  to  record  a  great 
inundation  ?    This  mode  of  writing,  mix- 
ed with  very  few  symbolical  or  conven- 
tional signs,  is,  to  the  present  day,  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
Wimess  tlieir  descriptions  of  battles  on 
buffido  skins,  or  the  directions  which  one 
hunting  party  gives  to  others,  or  their  in- 
scriptions upon  graves,  explaining  why 
and  when  certain    pereons   were    slain. 
Picture-writing — we  mean  here  actual  pic- 
tures, executed,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating   an    event,  and    not 
as  works  of  art — exists  among  all  but  the 
most  savage  tribes,  as  ancient  and  modem 
writers  amply  prove.    But  it  is  plain,  that, 
if  certain  events  occur  oflen,  a  certain 
sign,  simpler  than  a  complete    pictorial 
representation  of  the  event,  will  be  adopt- 
ed ;  for  instance,  to  designate  a  batde,  only 
a  few  dead  bodies,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
perhaps,  only  two  arrows  will  be  drawn ; 
or,  to  indicate  a  victory,  the  head  of  the 
conquered  general  will  be  represented  at 
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tbe  feet  of  the  conqueror,  with  a  plant 
peculiar  to  the  conquered  country  (as  is 
the  case  in  the  Mexican  hiero^yphics 
above-mentioned).  Thus  men  would  soon 
arrive  at  symbolical  and  conventional 
hieroglyphics,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
if  for  no  other  reason ;  but,  as  their  ideas 
enlar^  they  become  deoinnis  to  repre- 
sent mvisible  things,  ideas;  for  instance, 
in  order  to  reckon  time,  the  natural 
month  would  probably  be  designated  by 
a  moon  (in  many  languages  Uie  words 
mMdh  and  moon  are  related),  and  the 
number  of  them  by  points.  But  man 
goes  &rther;  he  wishes  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas,  such  as  power;  and  what  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  desig- 
nate this  idea  by  some  familiar  object, 
which  most  strongly  suggests  the  notion 
of  strength  or  power,  as,  for  instance,  the 
picture  of  a  lion  ?  Thus  he  arrives  at  the 
symbolical  hieroglyphics.  The  art  of 
writing  takes  the  same  course  which  we 
suppose  language  to  have  previously 
taken ;  that  is,  it  begins  with  concrete  oti- 
jecta,  and  goes  on  to  abstractions-^a  course 
which  can  be  traced,  in  many  instances, 
in  all  original  languages.  Languace 
is  first  concrete,  then  symbolical,  then  ab- 
stract All  nations,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  existence,  spcask  symbolically;  and 
the  language  of  poetry,  in  all  ages,  is  sym- 
bolical. How  many  instances  do  we  not 
find  in  the  lan^a^  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? And  jf  Pythagoras,  when  he 
sajTs,  **  During  the  storm,  go  and  worship 
the  echo,"  means  BeHre  to  solikuk  durkig 
cwU  cotttmtioH,  the  whole  phrase  is  sym- 
bolicaL  This  circumstance,  which  springs, 
U  the  same  time,  finom  disposition  and 
necessity  (because  the  human  mind  can- 
not elevate  itself  immediately  to  abstrac- 
tion, but  can  reach  it  only  by  gradual  gen- 
endization),  is  of  great  assistance  to  man 
when  his  efforts  to  express  himself  by 
visible  signs  have  leacheid  the  stage  above- 
mention^.  An  eye,  with  a  sceptre  be- 
neath, would  not  be  understood  so  easily  to 
signify  a  kkig  at  present,  as  it  was  by  the 
Egyptians.  Symbolical  hieroglypfaics  must 
inunediately  produce  conventional:  they 
ore,  indeed,  conventional  themselves,  as 
the  symbol  ehosen  is  not  the  only  one  by 
which  the  same  idea  might  have  been 
expressed ;  and,  besides,  a  sign  which  is 
ffprnbolical  for  one  veneration,  may  be 
merely  conventional  for  the  next  Be- 
sides, the  more  men  have  to  write,  the  less 
liroe  can  they  bestow  on  their  writing, 
and  in  the  seme  proportion  as  the  symbol 
gradually  expresses  more  and  more  the 
l^eral  idea,  the  sign  itself  becomes  less 


and  less  similar  to  the  oricinal  symbol, 
until  at  last  it  is  no  loncer  to  be  recognised 
as  the  picture  of  an  object,  but  takes  the 
character  of  a  mere  conventional  sign. 
This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  signs  of 
the  Chinese  writing,  i/diich  no  one  could 
recognise  as  pictures  of  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  orifpnally  mtended. 
We  have  thus  traced  writing  to  the  stage 
in  which  sicns  representing  the  object 
itself  Bym\x&  designating  the  object  by 
association  of  ideas,  and  conventional  or 
arbitrary  characters,  are  used  together. 
Of  this  manner  of  writing  we  still  find 
instances  among  the  most  civilis^  na- 
tions. The  Germane  use  a  f,  in  woriu 
where  the  saving  of  spece  is  important, 
for  the  word  dtoL  This  is  an  instance  of 
symbolical  hiero^yphics,  the  cross  indi- 
cating deaihj  either  because  it  was  gener- 
ally planted  upon  graves,  or  because  it 
called  to  mind  the  death  of  Him,  whose 
death  is  most  important  In  the  same 
way,  they  write  a  ^  for  tquare  m&e». 
This  is  a  figurative  hieroglyphic  The 
Atlas  of  Las  Cases  (Le  gfiige)  is  full  of 
symbolical,  figurative  and  conventional, 
or,  as  they  should  rather  be  called,  arbUrti- 
ry  kUro^vphics.  In  what  way  the  hu- 
man mina  made  the  next  great  step  of 
designating  the  grammatical  forms,  for  in- 
stance, by  aiddin^  to  a  hieroglyphic  the  fem- 
inine or  plural  sign  (or,  as  we  should  call 
it,  the  termination),  we  shall  treat  of  more 
fully  in  the  article  ffriting.  Afier  the  hu- 
man mind  has  reached  the  point  above- 
mentioned  in  the  formation  of  signs,  it 
has  two  ways  of  farther  progress.  It 
may  either  generalize  the  sini,  or  general- 
ize the  thing  signified  by  me  sign.  The 
first  mode  was  idopted  hv  the  jTayptians. 
Thus  the  sign  of  an  eagle,  which,  in  the 
Coptic,  that  is,  the  Egyptian  lansuage, 
was  called  ahim^  was  used  by  the  Erm- 
tians  for  the  sotmd  A  in  general.  The 
other  direction  was  taken  by  the  Chinese, 
who  founded  their  art  of  writing  on  the 
analogy  of  ideas.  Thus,  for  instance,  all 
the  words  which  express  manual  labor  or 
occupation,  are  composed,  in  their  written 
language,  of  the  character  which  repre- 
sents the  word  hand,  with  some  other,  ex- 
pressive of  the  particular  occupation  in- 
tended to  be  designated,  or  of  the  material 
employed.  Plato  tells  us  that  Thoth, 
secretary  to  the  Egyptian  king  Thamus, 
invented  the  alphabet,  and  ChampoUion 
has  actually  discovered  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  writing, 
which  was  merely  phonetic,  that  is,  was 
composed  of  a  series  of  signs  not  having 
reference  to  the  objects  represented,  but 
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merely  to  the  Muiub  of  the  wonta  cx- 
preased.  Thus  the  iiguntive  signs  passed 
over  into  mere  phonetic  characters.  This 
was  not  only  the  case  in  Egyptian  writing : 
the  names  of  die  letlen  or  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  lead  us  to  suppoee  a  similar 
transformation.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  from  a  note  of  professor  Moses 
Stuart  to  his  son's  translation  of  J.  G.  H. 
Greppo's  Elssay  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Sys-^ 
tern  of  M.  ChampoUion,  Jr.  (BosDon, 
1890).  "  One  need  onfy  lo  read  the  is- 
temetation  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew 
alpnabet  successively,  in  order  to  bdieve 
that,  originally,  there  was  some  analogy 
between  the  shape  of  the  respeedve  let- 
ters, and  the  objects  by  whose  names  they 
are  called.  For  example,  beginning  with 
the  alphabet,  we  proceed  thus:  ox,  house, 
cqpuij  hoUow,  hook,  armor,  tr&odUne-ser^, 
serotiUf  kandj  hoBaw-hand,  ox-goaa,  water, 
fish,  prop,  eye,  moidA,  screethrlocu^  ear, 
head,  toM,  cross.  These  make  out  the 
whole  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and  no  one  can  well  suppose  that  these 
names  rather  than  others  were  given  to 
the  letters,  except  on  account  of  some  re- 
8enrii>lance  between  them  and  the  objects 
which  bore  these  names.  That  the  re- 
semblances to  these  respective  objects  are 
not  fi>und  in  die  present  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, is  no  argument  against  the  positHMi ; 
for  all  critics  are  agrmd  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew  letters  hare  exchanged  their 
forms  for  those  of  a  later  alphabet,"  &c 
So  fiur  professor  Stuart  Before  we  give 
the  system  of  Egyptian  hieroglypmcs, 
according  to  ChampoUion's  ingenious  dis- 
coveries, one  remark  may  be  allowed  to 
us.  In  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  the 
course  which  the  Chinese  have  taken 
may  be  considered  more  philosophical 
than  that  of  the  invention  ascribed  to 
Thoth,  the  former  being  founded  on  the 
combination  of  ideas,  and  the  latter  on 
the  mere  external  sounds ;  and  yet  the  latter 
system  has  become,  at  least  in  our  view 
of  the  matter  (a  Chinese,  of  course,  would 
differ  from  us^  mucli  the  more  important. 
By  about  40  signs  we  are  able  to  express 
almost  every  sound,  and,  through  Uiem, 
tiveiy  idea  in  its  various  shades  (and,  with 
most  languages,  firom  23  to  27  signs  are 
sufficient^  whilst  the  Chinese  have  10,000 
characters  in  common  use.  Our  system 
has  become  much  the  most  abstract,  and 
with  this  the  Chinese  reproach  it,  when 
they  say,  <<  That  which  enters  die  mmd  of 
a  European  entera  through  the  ear" 
(meaning  that  our  letters  represent 
sounds),  <<  while  what  enters  the  mind  of  a  - 
Chiuese  enters  through  the  eye"  (meaning 


that  theur  signs  desigiiate  immediately 
ideas);  and  the  learned  Remusat  men- 
tions the  lively  eS&ct  of  the  Chinese  pic- 
ture-writing, in  comparison  to  that  of  our 
convemioDAl  signs.  We  can  easily  be- 
lieve him.  Suppose  the  Chinese  to  de- 
signate the  word  toiemf  by  a  sign  which 
thcBrweil  executed  writing  should  siiow 
to  be  derived  from  a  tiger.  But  the  dif- 
ference, in  common  cases,  is  not  probably 
so  great  as  at  first  appeals.  In  general, 
if  we  read  a  book,  the  aisns  do  not  sug- 
gest to  u^  the  sounds  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  then  the  idea  (tiiough  this  is  the 
case  with  children  and  illiteraEie  people, 
who  are  accustomed  to  read  loud,  or,  at 
least,  moving  the  hps,  a  proof  that,  to 
them,  the  characters  actually  represent 
the  sounds),  but,  from  habit,  the  word 
suggests  an  idea.  Ifvre  read,  for  instance, 
a  word  like  Uwelmess,  the  idea  which  it 
represents  is  not  produced  within  us  by 
the  slow  process  that  the  characters  for 
lave  remind  us  of  the  sound  hoe,  and  then 
of  the  idea,  next  li  of  loodv,  and,  ac 
last,  ness  of  the  sound,  and  the  general 
meaning  of  this  syllable,  and  then  the 
whole  word  of  the  sound  loodmess,  and 
the  idea  which  this  sound  is  intended  to 
convey ;  but  the  whole  word  presents  it- 
self as  one  sign  to  die  eye,  and  suggests,  at 
once,  the  idea  of  loveHnets.  Now,  gener- 
ally ^leaking,  there  is  probably  the  same 
process  in  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  in  com- 
mon cases.  He  sees  the  sign,  and  it  pro- 
duces, at  once,  the  idea.  We  may  re- 
mark, too,  as  an  advantage  of  our  mode 
of  writing,  that  the  etymology  of  a  word 
finequently  has  a  wonderful  efiect  on  us, 
particularly  in  original  languagea,  as 
Greek  or  German,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  derivative  languages,  as  Italiaoi 
and  English.  With  these  reservationa, 
we  may  allow,  that,  in  certain  cases,  the 
Chinese  writing  may  have  a  much  supe- 
rior effect  upon  the  mind,  by  presenting  a 
visible  image  of  the  thing  signified,  since 
impressions  received  by  the  eye  are  al- 
most always  much  more  lively  than  those 
conveyed  by  sounds.  A  play,  read  in  a 
room,  does  not  excite  our  soirow  or  our 
mirth  so  much  as  if  we  see  it  represented, 
and  a  hundred  diinos  may  well  be  said  or 
written,  which  would  be  conndered  high- 
ly improper  or  disgusting  if  painted  or 
drawn.  This  explains  what  Champol- 
lion  says  of  the  remarkable  eflfect  which 
hieroglyphics  have  on  one  who  under- 
stands them,  because  tbev  include  both 
symbolic  and  phonetic  characters. — We 
will  now  give  a  survey  of  the  hieroriyph- 
ic  system.     The  charactera  used  oy  the 
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•ncient  Egyptians,  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  (after  wfaidi  tiiey  adopted 
the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few  supple- 
mentary letters),  were  threefold :  ].  hiero- 
glyphic; 2.  hteratic;  3.  demotic.  The 
first  were  composed  of  images  of  visible 
•objects;  the  second,  (^rude  and  indistinct 
outlines  of  the  whole,  or  of  parts  of  such 
ima|||es ;  and  the  third,  of  a  still  farther  re- 
duction of  sucli  outlines  m  a  similar 
manner.  The  first  kind,  firom  which  the 
others  were  derived,  was  originally  a  real 
picture-writing,  representing  ideas  by 
their  visible  images  when  possible,  or  by 
obvious  symbols  when  any  direct  repre- 
sentation was  impossible.  This  mode  of 
writing  is  only  suited  for  a  nation  in  the 
first  stages  of  civilization,  and  man  would 
soon  £scover  sonte  more  compUcated, 
but  more  perfect  mode  of  representing 
what  is  usually  expressed  by  words,  of 
speaking  in  short,  by  means  of  visible 
signs.  But  words  are  combinations  of 
sounds,  and  the  dext  step,  therefiNre,  was 
to  devise  some  method  of  expressing 
sounds.  As  soon  as  such  a  device  was 
adopted,  any  combination  of  sounds,  that 
is,  any  woid,  whether  the  name  of  a  visi- 
ble object  or  of  a  mere  abstraction,  could 
be  immediately  represented  to  the  eye. 
The  Egyptians,  who  were,  as  every  cUlv 
shows  more  deariy,  the  most  civilized  of 
all  nations  known  to  us  at  a  very  remote 
period,  arrived  at  this  point  very  eariy. 
They  selected  several  common  and  well 
known  hieroglyphics,  such  as  immediate- 
ly su^ested  some  word  of  fiequent  oc- 
currence, and  used  them  to  express  the 
initial  sound  of  that  word,  oc^  as  we 
should  say,  its  first  letter.  The  more  sim- 
ple outlines  or  firagments  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics, used  in  the  hieratic  character, 
would  therefore  have  the  appearance,  as 
well  as  perform  the  functions,  of  letters; 
and,  when  rounded  off  into  &e  demotic, 
epistolographic,  enchorial  (q.  v.),  or  run- 
ning-hand, would  lose  all  resemblance  to 
the  figures  fit>m  which  thev  were  oricinally 
derived.  It  is  plain  that  these  last  charac- 
ters might  entirely  supersede  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics,  or  other  symbols,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  were  formed. 
We  shall  see  that  they  actually  did  so,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  Thus  the 
demotic  characters  were,  as  has  been  now 
settled  beyond  doubt,  nearly,  if  not  strict- 
ly, alphabetical.  The  hieroglyphic  char- 
acter Was  thus  rendered  capable  of  ex- 
pressing sounds,  and  consequently  words, 
iudependently  of  pictured  signs.  These 
signs  are,  according  to  CnampoUion's 
great  work,  PHcis  Ju  Syst^me  iniroffy' 


pkufu/e  (Paris,  18S4),  divisible  into  three 
disunct  classes :  1.  figurative  signs,  such  as 
were  the  images  of  me  things  expressed ; 
2.  symbolic;  3.  phonetic,  or  expressive 
of  sound.  At  a  later  period,  probably,  a 
fourth  class  was  brought  into  use ;  that  of 
enigmatical  symbols,  derived  either  from 
some  very  remote  affinity  between  the 
object  represented  and  the  idea  iniplied, 
or  formea  by  a  combination  of  dinerent 
figures,  apparently  incapable  of  being 
thus  united.  We  wiU  mention  here^in 
the  outset,  that  Cbampollion's  object,  in 
the  woric  above  referred  to,  is  to  demon- 
strate the  six  following  important  points : 

].  That  the  phonetic-hierog;iypUca1  al- 
phabet can  be  applied  Mdth  success  to  the 
legends  of  every  epoch  indiscriminately; 

%  Which  is,  in  fiict,  the  consequence 
of  the  fint  statement,  that  this  phonetic 
alphabet  is  the  true  key  of  the  whole 
hieroriyphical  system ; 

3.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians  con- 
stantly employed  this  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  sounds  of  the  wordB  in  theur  lan- 
guage; 

4.  That  all  hierogiyphical  legends  and- 
inscripticNis  are  composed  principally  of 
signs  Vurely  alphabetieal ; 

5.  That  these  alphabetical  signs  were 
of  three  different  kinds,  the  demotic,  hie- 
ratic and  the  hiero^yphical,  strictly  so 
called;  and, 

6.  That  the  principles  of  the  graphic 
system,  which  ne  has  laid  dowiv  snd 
which  he  proves  by  a  great  variety  of 
applications  and  examples,  are  precnely 
those  which  were  in  use  among  the  an- 
cient Efffptians. 

As  m  visible  objects,  with  all  their 
parts,  and  in  almost  any  position,  besides 
an  endless  variety  of  uintrary  combina- 
tions,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic draughtsman,  it  mighty  at  firat,  be 
supposed  that  the  number  of  the  charac- 
ters would  be  almost  unlimited ;  but  &e 
necessity  of  limitation  must  soon  have 
been  felt,  for,  unless  the  sense  assigned  to 
each  character  was  fixed,  the  reader  would 
be  lost  in  vague  conjectures,  and,  unless 
the  numbw  of  characters  was  confined 
within  certain  bounds,  no  memory  could 
retain  them  all.  The  whole  number 
therefore  observed  by  M.  ChampoUion, 
after  more  than  20  years*  study,  waa 
only  864,  of  which  perhaps  some  are 
difplicates.  He  arranges  them  in  the 
18  following  classes : 

Celestial  bodies, 10 

Human  figures  in  various  positions,  120 
Human  limbs,  taken  seperatelyi  .  .    60 
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WM  quadrupedB, 24  poDioo  has  met  with  ooiy  one  exoeptioii 

Domestic quadrapedB, 10  ma hieroglyphical MS.  in  the  royal eol- 

limbi  of  »wiWM»lii, 23  lectioo ;  the  figures^  therelbie,  fimn  a  aott 

Biidi^  either  whole  or  in  parti^ ..  .    50  of  proceaBioii,  and  seem,  fiom  their  rela- 

Fiahei^ 10  tire  poalMii,  to  be  oomieded  with  each 

ReptikSy  either  whole  or  in  paits,    90  other.     Hie  figuratiTe,  or,  aa  they  9f 

hmxa, 14  calkdhy  the  EngUah^thepmAMn^fap^ 

Vc»ettblei^  t^tanm,  flowen  and  )     ^  tet,  l  e.,  the  imagesof  thethinga  aignmed, 

wntBf ^  occm-  often  either  in   an  entire  or  an 

fiuikUnga, 24  abridged  bat  ioteiligible  fimn ;  and  aome 

Furniture, 100  of  that  cbaa  were  oftm  uaed  mai^  to 

CoreiingB   for   feet    and    lega,  ^  determine  the  aenae  of  the  pieoeding  fig- 

head-drenea,  weapons,  oma-  >     80  uiea,  juat  as  capital  letaets  are  en^inyed 

ments  and  sceptres, j  by  us  to   djaringniah  proper  names  or 

Took  and  instnmiepta  of  Tarious  }    .  cq  woida  of  peculiar  importance.    This  was 

aottfl^ ^  the  more  neoeamiyamong  the  Egyptians, 

Vaacs,  cupa^  and  tlie  like, 30  aa  dieir  namea  were  all  significant,  and  U- 

Geometiical  figures, 20  able  to  be  taken  aa  auch,  unless  aooompa- 

Fantastic  forms, 50  nied  bysome  indication  of  their  pecuBar 

Total  .  .  .  SSi  ^""^    ^^  hieroglyphic  of  nuoi  or  taaman, 

*  r=  god  or  godden,  was  consequently  subjoin- 

The  figures  were  airanged  in  columna,  ed,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  pereon  or 

Tertical  or  hoiizontal,  and  grouped  to-  deity  named.     Thus  the  ctuinicten  ez- 

gether,  as  cireumstanees  required,  ao  as  presBing  Amman  mai,  when  alone,  signify 

to  leave  no  spaces  unneceasarily  vacant,  BeIove(riy«Anjfian;but,whenfi>llowM  by 

which  of  course  would  often  have  hap-  that  which  stands  lor  mtm,  represent  a 

pened,  had  they  written  their  signs  sue-  pnmer  name,  which  the   GwAl  wouM 

cessivel^,  as  we  do  our  lettera,  smce  the  pronably    have    expressed   by   PhUam- 

ttgns  differ  so  much  in  shape  and  size,  man  or  AmmoitwpfAttt :   temple,  image, 

Here  we  must  remember  that  the  hiero-  statue,  child,  asp,  and  monumental  pil- 

!^yphic  writhig  is  eminently  monumental,  lar  were,  in  like  manner,  expressed  by 
ts  special  use  was  in  inscriptions  that  figures,  evidently  representinff  the  things 
were  engraved  or  sculptured  upon  public  meant  In  the  bass-rehefs  at  Medinet-tabu, 
edifices.  It  is  also  round  executed  in  the  scribe  recohling  a  victoiy,  has  a  hand 
simihur  ways^  upon  objectt  which  preaerve  with  ciphers,  expressing  3000,  placed  in 
the  religious  or  domestic  usages  or  ancimt  the  hieroelyphie  column  over  nis  head, 
Egypt  It  is  delineated  in  numerous  p]aiutyin£catmg  3000  hands  of  men^slain 
manuscripts  ;  also  on  the  wooden  coffins  or  conquered  in  battle.  Above  this  is  the 
of  the  mummies,  and,  finally,  upon  harder  figure  of  a  man,  ibUowed  by  1000,  evi- 
substances,  such  as  baked  or  enamelled  dentljr  sieniiVing  1000  prisonera  taken, 
earth,  &c.  Hence,  hoth  firom  the  nature  (Pr^cw,  jh.  xix,  fig.  1,  2.)  The  figure  or 
of  the  signs  employed,  and  fiiom  the  situ-  outline  of  a  boat,  ibllowed  by  a  line,  sig- 
ations  in  which  diey  were  chiefly  used,  nifyin^  n  (L  e.,  of\  and  the  name  of  a 
the  hieroglyphic  writing  is  a  species  of  god,  signifies  the  vessel  of  that  |od  in 
painting,  and  the  reason  of  the  rule  just  which  his  iroii|ge  or  shrine  was  canned  on 
stated,  IS  therefore  easy  to  be  conceived,  solemn  occasions,  i^m,  momiy  star,  veg- 
Beau^  of  appearance  was  never  fbigot-  m{,  scales,  bed,  huU,  loaf,  sistmm,  Jb^ 
ten,  and  Champolliou,  in  his  lettera  m>m  goose,  tortoise,  ox,  cow,  calf,  havmdk,  cm- 
Egypt,  dwells  on  the  fine  appearance  of  fdo^,  hovo,  arrow,  dish,  altar,  censer,  Jlouh 
these  various  objects,  executed  with  ad-  er-pot,  endosttre,  ehiq>ei,  ^aine,  A^ 
mirable  exactness,  and  often  painted  with  are  among  the  words  expressed  hiero- 
coloffl,  which  sdll  continue  very  bright  riyphically,  by  images  of  the  objects 
The  general  order  in  which  the  charac-  memselves.  These  hieroglyphics,  ther&- 
ten  are  to  be  perused,  is  shown  by  the  di-  fore,  are  called,  by  ChBmpomon,JigttraH!se 
rection  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  their  proper.  Other  terms,  such  as  shf  or 
beads  are  invariablv  turned  towards  the  Jhrrnament,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
reader,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  gods,  are  rendered  by  very  obvious  sym- 
that  side  of  the  tablet  at  which  the  in-  bols,  still  in  some  degree  representing  the 
scription  begins,  whether  it  be  right  or  object  expressed,  at  least,  according  to  tfao 
lefl,  fbr  either  was  admissible  in  the  pure  notions  and  dogmas  of  die  Egyptians  ; 
hieroglyphic,  though  not  in  the  demotic  the  former,  by  the  section  of  a  ceiling, 
character.    To  this  general  rule,  Cham-  with  or  without  stars  subjoined ;  the  latter, 
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by  an  oudiDe  of  the  ammak  ncrai  to  the 
defxy  to  be  repreeented.  Theee  are  teim- 
ed  JIguratwe  omoenHonal.  Sometiinea 
funly  part  of  the  object  to  be  repreeented 
ia  pahited  or  engraved,  aa  the  plan  of  a 
iKXifle,  inatead  of  a  house  itself.  These 
faieroglyphica  are  caJSedJIgurotive  (dnidg^ 
Abstract  ideas,  however,  could  not  well 
be  expressed  by  images  ca  viable  objeets; 
and  metaqphorB,  conunon  in  spoken  lan- 
goBge^yrhea  cloched  in  a  vnible  fonn, 
gave  Imth  to  a  second  class  of  hiero- 
giyphica— that  of  images  used  in  a  sym- 
b<»cal  sense.  These  are  the  charactors 
rniersUy  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  when 
ttiey  speak  of  hieroglyphiea ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are,  from  their  nature, 
more  abstruse  and  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion, was  the  occasion  of  the  prevalent 
but  mistaken  notion,  that  all  the  figures 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  stricdy 
symboliciu-Hm  enor  which  led  the  learn- 
ed world,  for  so  many  oenturiea,  to  such 
extravagant  and  contradictory  interpreta- 
tions. Ahnoet  all  the  figures  of  speech 
are^  if  we  may  so  express  it,  placed  be- 
ibre  the  eye  by  this  class  of  hieroglyph- 
icsL  **  Two  arms  stretched  up  towards 
heaven"  expiessed  the  word  ofirmg ;  *^m, 
censer  with  some  grains  of  incense,"  adth 
ration ;  **  a  man  throwing  anows,"  feitnutt. 
TTiese  instances,  therefore,  fiimiah  exam- 
irfea  of  synMioehtt.  MgUni^mUs  are  ex- 
hibited in  '^a  crescent,  with  its  horns  bent 
dofwn." for monAiffor^poOo,  A  13);  in<«a 
pencil  and  a  palette,^  or  <<  a  reed  and  an 
mkstand,"  for  writer^  writing,  UUer,  iic 
The  <<bee,"  to  signif^  an  obedieni  pwpU ; 
**  fore-quarters  of  a  hon,"  for  jfrei^gffc;  **9i 
hawk  on  the  wing,"  for  the  trifu/ ;**  an  asp,'' 
fbr/ioi0er^l|^  and  thtdh;  are  so  many 
metaphors  symbolically  expressed.  As 
we  are  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
anciMit  notions,  prejudices,  £c.,  and 
therefbre  with  many  of  theur  associations 
of  ideas,  and  with  the  transitions  of  mean- 
ing which  many  aisns  must  have  under- 
gcme,  this  class  is  me  one  which  wiU  al- 
waya  cause  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  de- 
cipbeier.  An  ancimt  Egyptian  writer, 
liorapoUo  (/,  20),  tells  us,  that  fotemUy 
and  the  uorM  were  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a**  beetle  f  matcmibf  by  a  **vul- 
ture."  Who  could  have  ascertained  tlie 
signification  of  these  signs,  if  not  assisted 
by  direct  information  of  this  kind  ?  The 
head  of  the  animal  sacred  to  a  deity,  is 
often  placed  upon  the  figure  of  a  man,  to 
S^ify  the  deity  itself.  This  certainly 
produced  figures  monstrous  to  us,  but  it 
»  founded  on  the  notion,  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  nf^nk'mA  from  time  imme- 


morial, that  some  particular  animal  enjoy- 
ed the  protection  of  a  particular  god« 
Even  at  present,  in  many  Christian  coun- 
tries, certain  animals  are  believed  to  be 
under  the  particular  protection  of  certain 
saints;  ceitain  animals, too,  are  used  in 
paintings,  as  symbolical  accompaniments 
of  aposdesand  saints.*  NowOieEgyp- 
tians,  in  writing  their  hieroglyphics,  put 
the  head  of  this  animal  upon  the  statue, 
instead  of  putting  it  bv  the  side  of  it,  as 
the  owl  is  p]aoe£,  by  tne  Greeks,  by  the 
■de  of  Minerra  ;  thus  the  figine  of  a 
nian,with  the  head  of  a  mn,signified  Ju- 
pUer  Amman  ;  with  the  head  of  a  hawk, 
the  ffod  Phri;  with  the  head  of  a  jackal, 
•^niAtaf ,  and  ao  on.  The  gods  were  also 
represented,  b^  leaving  out  altogether  the 
figure,  and  exhibiting  onlv  the  sacred  ani- 
mal, with  some  of  the  divine  attributes. 
Thus  ahai^with  a  circle  on  its  head, 
signifies  Phri  ;  a  ram,  having  is  boras 
surmounted  by  a  feather,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, by  a  circle,  CnuphxBy  &c.  I^istly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  hieroglyphics  for  the 
Egyptian  gods,  which  we  mav  call  either 
avmJMic  or  enigmatieal ;  such  as  an  eye, 
f^"  Oairu ;  an  oodisk  for  JiaiUr  Amman ; 
a  ntZomefer,  for  the  god  Pktha,  Spineto 
(see  lecture  iv,  of  his  valuable  Ltchxrtt  on 
iht  EUmenU  of  Hiawiyphka,  &C.,  Lon- 
don, 1839)  ascribes  meee  hieroglj^hical 
representations  of  the  deities  to  the  sacred 
dread  which  all  Oriental  nations,  and  even, 
in  some  degree,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
had  of  pronouncing  the  names  of  die 
gods.  ^  And  although  we  find,"  he  says, 
**  these  mystic  names  expressed  phoneti- 
cally in  tne  hieroglyphical  legends,  yet 
we  are  to  remember  that  the  charactera 
themselves  were  considered  as  sacred,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  employed  in  reli- 

Sious  matters.  This  is  so  true,  that  in  all 
ocuments  written  in  the  demotic  or  com- 
mon characten  of  the  country,  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  invariably 
written  symbolic^ly;  iust  as  the  Jews  never 
wrote  at  fiill  length  the  inefiable  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  always  expressed  it  by  a  short 
nuurk,  which  they  pronounced  MonmJ* 
ChampoUion  openly  asserts  that  the  Egyp- 
tians wrote  the  names  of  then*  princ^ 
deity,  at  least,  in  one  way,  and  pronounc- 
ed it  in  another.  As  the  Egyptians  were 
a  veiy  civilized  nation,  it  is  cleiGu-  that  hie- 
roglyphics like  those  described  (we  mean 

*  An  instance  of  a  true  hieroglyphic,  among 
Chrittiane,  is  the  si^  for  the  l^ity^  a  triaa^io 
(aJladinf  to  the  Trinity),  with  an  eye  m  the  mid- 
dle (alladmg  to  Goo's  omnisdeDce)— a  hiero- 
glyphic found  in  all  Roman  Catholic  and  Prol- 
estanl  countries  of  the  European  continent;  for 
imtaace,  on  oigana,  over  the  alien.  Im 
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ttie  figuntive  and  symbolical)  could  b^  no 
means  suffice  to  designate  their  various 
wants,  occupations  and  ideas;  and  this 
Want  may  be  reasonably  suppomd  to  have 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  third  dass  of 
bieioglyplucs,  which  M.  Champollion  calls 
fhandie,  L  e^  designating  a  sound.  He 
nas  also  discovered  the  pnnciple  on  which 
these  signs  were  chosen  to  express  one 
certain  sound  ;  it  is  this,  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  any  object  might  be  used  to 
represent  the  initial  sound  of  the  name  of 
that  object  The  following  table  shows 
this  more  cleariy:  the  fint  column  gives 
the  letter  expressed  by  a  hieroglyphic ;  the 
second,  the  Ehifflish  name  of  the  object 
rqiresented ;  and  the  third,the  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  Coptic  (i.  e^  Egyptian) 
language. 


Letter. 

Hieroglyphie. 

Egyptian  ^ame. 

A, 

an  eagle, 

ahom. 

1 

a  piece  of  meat,  af  or  ab. 

A,0. 

areed. 

aka  or  oke. 

B, 

a  censer. 

beibe. 

K, 

a  knee. 

keU. 

5' 

abasin, 

knjkiii. 

1 

a  cup. 

&■ 

k\ 

a  beetle, 

Uorres. 
ithoiTes. 

L, 

a  lion, 

laboi. 

M, 

an  owl, 

moulaj. 

""") 

water, 

m6ou. 

N, 

inundation, 

neph. 

vuhure. 

noure. 

Ph,5 

mat, 

5pr6sh. 
iphrteh. 

R, 

mouth. 

rt. 

— 

tear, 

rim^. 

— , 

pomegranate, 

roman. 

s, 

— » 

chiid. 

si. 

1 

egg, 

soouhL 

T, 

hand, 

tot 

sA, 

wiM, 
garden, 

ten-h. 
shnA. 

— » 

antelope, 

shasb. 

Kh, 

swallow, 
'fen. 

Jdiki. 

This  principle  being  admitted,  it  follows, 
that  the  number  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
might  be  increased  almost  without  limit, 
as  the  names  of  a  great  man^  different 
objects  might  have  the  same  initial  sound. 
The  whole  number  of  elementary  sounds 
intended  to  be  represented  was  29,  which 
is  certainly  very  great  for  so  earlv  an  al- 
phabet— a  circumstance  which  deserves 
still  more  attention,  if  we  consider  that 
phonetic  hieroglyphics  were  in  use  with 


the  Egyptians  fiwn  time  immemorial  (see 
Spineto,  na|e  95  et  seq.).  The  great 
number  or  hieroglyphica,  which  tlie  prin- 
ciple above-mentioned  would  asaigu  to 
each  of  these  sounds,  would  have  l^n  a 
continual  source  of  error.  The  charac- 
ters, therefore,  thus  appliedtwere  soon  re 
duced  to  a  few;  and,  as  fer  as  has  been  hith- 
erto ascertained,  18  or  19  is  the  largest  num- 
ber assigned  to  any  one  letter,  while  few 
have  more  than  five  or  eix  representatives, 
and  several  only  one  or  two.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  E^ffypiian  language  was, 
probably,  r^id  and  indistinct;  besides, 
several  <Ua]ects  were  spoken  in  different 
pans  of  the  country,  and  thus  consonants 
were  easily  interchanged,  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case  at  present  with  so  many  lan- 
iraages.  This  was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons,  or  the  only  one,  that  the  vowels 
are  so  often  left  out  in  the  hiero^'phics; 
just  as  is  the  case  in  Hebrew.  The  rule 
which  may  be  considered  as  haying  gen- 
era%  ipided,  in  choosing  between  so 
many  signs  for  the  same  sound,  was,  to 
take  that  agn  which  seemed  most  appro- 
priate to  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
was  to  be  written  phonetically.  If  the 
name  of  a  king  was  to  be  written,  those 
phonetic  hieroglyphics  would  be  taken, 
which  represented  things  of  a  noble  char- 
acter. The  goose,  calkd  chaudopexj  we 
find  usually  representing  the  iS  or  Si^  the 
word  for  «m,  on  account,  as  Hom^Uo  says, 
of  the  attachment  of  this  bird  for  its  younj^ 
If  we  had  to  write  the  word  London  in 
hieroglyphics,  and  were  to  choose  between 
the  sign  of  the  Umb  and  of  the  Uony  both  of 
which  might  be  used  for  an  L^  we  should 
certainly  Vdke  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
heraldic  relation  which  this  animal  bean 
to  England  ;  and,  for  the  A*,  we  might 
choose,  among  the  many  figures  capable 
of  representing  it,  that  of  a  j^king-net  or 
a  navy,  as  reminding  us  of  the  sea,  to 
which  London  is  so  much  indebted ;  and  so 
on.  Thus  the  cagk  is  frequently  used  for 
•^  in  the  names  of  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  lion  for  L,  in  those  of  Ptolemy  and 
Ale.vander.  With  the  Chinese  Jdng-ckkng 
(q.  v.),  or  phonetic  signs,  a  similar  choice 
tdces  place.  This  is  a  great  addition  in 
writing  certain  words,  because  it  assists  in 
conveying  a  fevorable  or  unfiivorable  idea, 
and  thereby  adds  to  the  force  of  the  word 
itself.  What  a  scope  for  wit  would  such 
a  choice  of  signs  afibrd,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  modem  fashionable  society ! 
The  Egyptians  used  a  very  great  number 
of  abbreviations  in  writing  phonetically, 
of  which  the  late  doctor  Youn^  has 
shown  many  in  the  regisuies  of  deeds* 
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df  awD  up  tinder  the  Ptolemiefl,  and  pub- 
lished by  him.  Though,  m  we  have  slated, 
Champollion  conaidere  tlie  phonetic  al- 
phabet the  true  kev  to  the  whole  hiero- 
glyphical  avstem,  all  the  sorts  of  the  hie- 
rogtyphicaf characters  are  used  together; 
and,  had  not  so  much  already  been  d<»ie 
by  the  critical  ingenuity  of  the  learned, 
we  should  almost  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  read  inscriptions,  in  which  such 
di^rent  signs  are  used  promiscuously ; 
yet  we  are  informed  that  Champollion  has 
accjuired  much  skill  in  deciphering  these 
writings,  so  mysterious  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  reaiu  most  of  them  with  com- 
parative ease.  Those  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  called  emmdtiealj  may  be  considered 
a  division  of  3ie  symbolical.  Tliey  are  a 
more  complicated  and  obscure  kind, 
probably  formed  by  the  anaglvi^  or  alle- 
gorical sculptiues,  mention^  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  They  appear  to  have 
been  baas-reliefs  or  tablets,  containing  my** 
thological  or  historical  subjects,  expressed 
in  allegorical  delineations,  or  implied  by 
the  figures  of  human  beings,  with  heads 
of  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  those  with 
which  the  Egyptian  temples  Were  filled  ; 
and  amon^  which  we  must  rank  the 
sphinxes,  rorming  avenues  at  their  en- 
trance. Symbols  such  as  these,  grouped 
and  combined  according  to  certain  rules, 
might  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  religious  and 
philoeophical  doctrines  of  the  ^nrptians. 
None  but  the  initiated  were  sufierod  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries,  and  Uie  key  to 
them  was  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood.  As  the  ordinary  style 
of  hieroglyphics  must  have  been  legible 
for  every  well  educated  Egyptian,  a  more 
rdined  system  was  devised  ;  a  languoge 
more  strictly  ideographical  was  invented ; 
metaphors,  similes,  imagery  and  alleffory 
were  imbodied  in  actual  forms,  and  the 
links,  connecting  the  chain  of  ideas  thus 
expressed,  were  implied,  either  by  the 
relative  position  of  figures,  their  attributes, 
or  their  ornaments,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  initiated  an  hitelligible,  and,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  a  leg- 
ible picture,  in  what  appeared  to  the  un- 
initiated an  incoherent  tissue  of  extrava- 
gance. "  The  images  of  the  gods  in  the 
sanctuaries,  the  human  beings  with  heads 
of  beasts,  or  beasts  with  human  limbs, 
might  be  termed,"  says  Champollion  {Pr6- 
cw,  437),  "the  letters  of  that  secret  writing, 
indiich  confflsted  of  the  anaglyphs  or  enig- 
matical sculptures,  forming  the  fourth 
class  of  hieroglyphics."  **  It  was  in  this 
lenfle,  probablyil'*  he  adds,  **that  the 
VOL.  VI.       *      27 


Egyptian  priests  caDod  the  ibiS)  the  hawk 
and  the  jackal,  die  images  of  which  were 
carried  m  procession  on  certain  soleroii 
occasions,  tettars  (yptf|i|i«r«,  Plutarch,  Ih 
hide  d  Onruie),  as  being  the  true  elements 
of  a  sort  of  aUe^^orical  mode  of  writing." 
It  is  in  the  intenor  of  their  temples  and 
then'  sepulchres,  that  these  syinbolical 
records  are  found  <*  distinguishable  with- 
out difficulty,"  says  the  same  writer,  **  from 
the  historical  scenes  and  civil  or  religious 
ceremonies,  represented  in  the  bess-reliefb 
and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  their  public 
buildings."  The  origin  and  characteristioi 
of  the  kUratic  or  sacred  character,  so 
denominated  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
demotic,  or  popular,  have  already  been 
briefly  stated.  It  consists  of  notbinff  nsore 
than  imperfect  and  dashing  fldietdies  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  which  thus  assumed  the 
fbim  of  a  flowing  and  rapid  hand*  For 
figures  and  symbols,  it  oflen  substitutes 
phonetic  groups  or  arbitrary  characteis, 
which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics for  which  they  stand.  Reli^n 
and  science,  both  fostered  by  the  pnest, 
seem  to  be  die  only  subjects  for  which  this 
character  was  used  ;  nor  did  it  undergo 
any  material  change  in  its  form  and 
structure,  during  the  many  aces  through 
which  it  was  used,  resembling,  in  this 
re«}ect,  the  use  of  a  court  hamdy  as  it  was 
cadled  for  centuries,  in  copying  records 
and  other  legal  proceedings  in  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  a  particular  phraseology 
in  legal  instruments.  The  rad  hieratic 
character  resembles  the  Chinese,  and  is 
^vritten  witii  as  much  rapidity.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  this  character  deserves  notice 
here.  In  hieratic  texts,  the  oval  frame 
enclosing  the  name  of  kingSy  called  car- 
touehe  (q.  v.)t  is  expressed  by  a  semicircle 
at  the  beginning  of^the  word,  as  mieht  be 
expected ;  but  at  the  end,  instead  of  a 
corresponding  curve,  followed  by  a  straight 
line,  expressive  of  the  remainder  of  the 
fhune,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
demmic  character,  three,  four  or  five 
dashes,  either  straight  or  slightiy  curved, 
are  substituted  for  it  The  common 
Egyptian  character,  called  demotic  from  its 
popular  uae^epistolographic  from  its  fitness 
for  letter-writing,  and  enchorial  from  its 
being  peculiar  to  ^CfP^  vid  distinct 
from  the  Greek,  so  familiarly  known  there 
under  the  Ptolemies,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  fix>m  the  hieratic  by  neariy  the 
same  process  as  the  latter  from  the  hiero- 
gljrphics.  It  is,  however,  more  simple ;  not 
stricdy  alphabetic,  because  a  small  num- 
ber of  images  or  figures  are  still  found  in 
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it;  mne  few  wfubailB,  abc^  connected 
widi  religious  Mibieclii^  occur;  but  these 
figures  ami  sjfmboiB  are  almost  invariablv 
so  curtailed  and  simplified,  as  to  lose  aU 
resemblance  to  the  obieds  ezpreased. 
Tbe  whole,  therelbre,  has  the  appeanmce 
of  a  written  alphabet  The  number  of 
eauivalent  signs  is  much  smaller,  the 
wnole  of  those  which  clear^  di^r  fiom 
each  other  not  exceeding  42,  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines  from  right  to  M^  and 
in  the  suppresnon  of  man  j  voweb,  this 
sjrslem  or  writing  resembles  that  <^  the 
PboBnicians  and  Hebrewa 

Mmerationhf ISero^jfpkieg,  Theunils 
sre  depressed  by  single  upright  strokes^ 
and  they  are  alwavs  repeated  to  mark  any 
number  below  10.  The  number  10  is 
represented  by  an  ar^  either  round  or 
angular.  The  repetition  of  these  arches 
produces  the  repetition  of  as  many  tens 
up  to  90.  A  hundred  is  exhibited  by  a 
figure  very  much  resembling  our  9.  This 
same  figure  is  again  repeated  for  eveiy 
100,  for  any  number  below  1000.  One 
thousand  is  represented  br  a  cross,  over 
which  is  a  figure  like  ^.  Thus,  to  express 
the  numbers  9^  3,  4,  7,  Slc^  we  are  to 
marie  2;  3, 4  or  7  upright  strokes.  To  ag- 
nii^  20  or  90^  we  are  to  write  3  or  9  an- 
ffular  or  round  arehes:  the  number  42; 
KM*  instance,  is  expressed  by  4  archesi 
which  mesn  4  times  10 »  40^  and  by 
2  upright  strokes,  which  mean  2l  To 
'^ — fy  the  ordinal  numbers,  we  are  to 
i  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  numbers  a 
,  which  resembles  our  8  placed  hor- 
izontally ( 00  ) ;  thus  a  single  ufnight  maik, 
with  the  honzontal  qd  over  it,  would  sig- 
nify ,^;  and,  if  this  figure  be  changml 
into  one  like  the  three  sides  of  a  square, 
then  the  numbers  will  signify  thefavt 
time,  &^,  (SpindOy  lect  ii,  p.  72).  T^ 
system,  though  much  mferior  to  that  ad- 
mifsble  invention,  by  which  the  place  of 
the  number  indicates  what  product  of  10, 
or  100,  or  1000,  &c^  it  is,  is  yet  gready 
superior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  numer- 
ation. 

But  upon  iiriiat  basis  does  all  this  theory 
rest  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  tbe 
account  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and,  if 
the  invention  of  the  fluxions,  by  Newton, 
and  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  bv  Leilmitz, 
is  designated  as  die  most  brilhaut  proof 
of  the  calculating  and  abstractive  power 
of  the  human  intellect,  the  decipliering  of 
hieroglyphics,  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  lay  before  us  sealed  up,  may  well 
be  called  the  masterpiece  of  criticism. 
We  shall  here  give  a  brief  outUne  of  the 


histoiy  of  this  discofciy,  wiiich  has  bo- 
come  still  more  biteresliog  of  late,  by  the 
dispute  for  piioiitji  between  the  French, 
who  claim  it  for  their  countiyman  Cham- 
poUion,  and  the  English,  who  claim  it  for 
the  kte  doctor  Youn^  tboujgh  impatual 
readers    will   probably    decide    for   the 
fbnner,    without    any   derogation    fiom 
the   great   merits  of  doctor  Young.    It 
has  been  enoneously  asserted,  that  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  Egyptian  priestt^  and  care- 
fully concealed  by  them  fiom  the  world. 
Hiis  opinion  is  direedy  contradicted  Inr 
a  remarkable  passage  of  dement  of  Al- 
exandria {StromatOf  v.  657),  who  expressly 
states,  **  that  the  educated  Egyptians  learn, 
firet,  the  Egyptian    manner  of  writing 
called  qriMtolofrt^pkie  (enchorial  or  demot- 
ic), then  the  hieratic,  and,  finally,  the  hiero- 
^yphic"    But,  at  a  later  period,  afker  the 
mtroduction   of  Christianity,  when   the 
Grecian  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Egypt, 
the  old  modes  of  writing  were  nedected, 
and  even  the  knowledge  of  them  became 
finally  losL    If  we  derive  no  informatiDn 
fiom  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  oa 
this  subject,  it  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  around,  that  they  considered  it  too 
weO  known  to  remiire  explanation ;  and  in 
fact  the  pasBBse  or  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
above  referred  to,  is  so  general  as  to  have 
been  entirely  unintelliipble,  bafiire  the  di&- 
eov^es  of  modem  scholan  had  explained 
it    At  the  e^h,  then,  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  nothmg  was  known  of  the  nature 
of  hieroglyphics.     The   Jesuit  Kircher 
\q.  V.)  involved  the  subject  in  a  Immed 
smoke  in  the  17th  century.    Warixirton 
{Dmne  Legation  of  Afosei)  diseuased  the 
ancient  texts,  and  made  some  approach  to 
the   discoveiy  of  alphabetic   characters; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  19th  century 
to  solve  this  great  enigma.    The  learned 
Zoc^  a  Dane,  in  his  celebrated  work  De 
ObdisciBf  which  appeared  in  ISOO  (dated 
1797),  threw  a  strong  light  on  Egyptian 
antiquities  and  history.     Quatremcre,  a 
Frenchman,  demonstrated  the  identity  of 
the  Coptic  and  tiie  Egyptian  language  in 
his  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  ei  la  LitU- 
raturt  de  PEgypU  (ld06>--a  roost  important 
and  indispeniable  step  in  the  progress  of 
discoveiy.    But  the  m<Miuiuent  which  led 
directiy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  writing,  was  the  Rosetta  stone, 
a  mutilated  bk>ck  of  basalt  dug  up  at  Ras- 
chid  (Rosetta]  in  Egypt,  bv  the  French 
troops,  when  buikling  the  fort  St.  Julieu. 
This  stone  contained  an  inscription  in  three 
charscters,  one  of  which,  in  Greek,  oon- 
duding  with  these  words,  was  foimd  to 
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coDtam  a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy 
£piphaneB ;  **Thi8  decree  dull  be  engmv- 
ed  on  a  hard  ^ne,  in  sacred,  common  and 
Greek  characterB"  {i*pots  mc  ^x*ptM$  Kat 
iXXifvucms  x^/fyta^iy.)  The  stone  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  French 
troops  in  Egypt  had  capitulated,  and  was 
deposited  in  the  British  museum.  The 
society  of  antiquaries  in  England  under- 
took the  investigation  of  the  stone,  and 
caused  an  engraying  of  the  inscription  to  be 
distributed  to  learnt  individuals  and  socie- 
ties in  Europe  and  America.  Person  (q.v.j 
and  Heyne  (q.  v.)  Aimished  translations  or 
the  Greek  text,  which  was  rendered  very 
difiicult  by  the  mutilation  of  the  stone 
and  other  circumstances.  The  next  at- 
tempts were  directed  to  the  enchorial 
text  The  distmf^iahed  Orientalist  Syl- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  in  Paris,  detected  the 
words  JSexander  and  Mexandria  from 
their  oonesponding  situations  in  the  en- 
chorial and  Greek  text,  his  attention  being 
attracted  by  the  repetition  of  a  certain 
group  of  equal  ogns.  Mr.  Akerfolad  (q.v.), 
a  Swede,  constructed  an  alphabet  of  the 
enchorial  character,  which  has  not,  how- 
ever, proved  correct  in  all  points.  Doctor 
<,Toung  (q.  v.)  next  furnished  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  enchorial  text  by  placing  it 
aide  by  lide  with  the  Greek  text,  in  wmch 
he  was  ginded  bv  the  recurrence  of  the 
proper  names,  and  employing  the  alphabet 
of  Akerblad  in  decipliering  it  His  fint 
writings  were  in  the  18th  volume  of  the 
ArthimUigia  (1815),  and  in  the  Miueum 
CriHewn  (pem  vi,  1815) ;  but  the  most 
impoitsat  of  his  producnons  at  this  period 
was  the  article  Egwiy  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  EMydapiSKaL  Brikamka  (vol.  iv, 
1819)i  On  these  papers  are  grotmded  the 
dahns  of  doctor  Young,  whose  merits  are 
undoobtedly  great,  to  the  priority  in  the 
d]scove>y  of  me  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  which,  we  think,  can  be 
mown  to  be  without  foundation.  In 
1822  appeared  M.  Champolliou's  letter  to 
M.  Dacier,  in  which  the  phonetic  theoiy 
is  fully  di^layed.  Two  yean  afterwards, 
Champoinon  published  his  Pr^cw  du  Syg- 
time  HUr^^kique  (1834),  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1888.  In  this 
work  be  has  perfectiv  develq>ed  his  great 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  hieroglyphics ;  ne  has  deciphered  the 
proper  names  of  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
from  the  Roman  emperors  back  throu«i 
the  Ptolemies,  to  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eloer 
dynasties,  and  detected  the  hieroelyphical 
expresBon  of  a  large  number  of  natural 
relations,  grammatical  accidents  and  terms 
of  the  vcwabulary.     His  labors  have  al- 


ready thrown  a  mat  deal  of  light  on  the 
eariy  histonr  of  Egypt ;  the  walls  of  the 
temples  and  obelidss,  and  of  monuments 
like  the  Roeetta  stone,  are  covered  with  his- 
torical inscriptions,  and  a  great  number  of 
papyri  are  m  existence,  written  both  in  hie- 
roglyphics and  enchorial  character ;  and  M. 
Champollion  has  lately  retuined  from  the 
land  of  mysteries  with  a  great  mass  of 
materials  for  future  researches.  An  impar- 
tial examination  of  doctor  Younc's  article 
Egjffft,  we  think,  will  show  that  he  is  not 
the  author  of  this  great  discoveiy.  In 
the  sec  vii  of  the  article,  entitied  **  Rudi- 
ments of  a  Hierofflyphical  Vocabulaiy,^  he 
attempts  to  analyze  and  interpret  318 
charactere  or  groups  of  characten,  in 
^nuf  through  which  he  no  where  dis- 
tmctJy  asseits  that  any  of  them  are  pho- 
netic ;  and  M.  Champollion  has  rejected 
141  of  his  explanations  as  erroneous. 
Afler  an  analysis  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
which  is  altogether  enoneous,  he  says  that 
this  is  an  insOuice  ^  of  the  few  proper 
names,  in  which  some  of  the  steps  ma^  be 
traced,  by  which  alphabetical  wnting 
seems  to  have  ruen  oitf  o^  the  hieroi^yph- 
icaL"  His  analysis  of  Berenice,  group 
No.  60,  ftiniiahes  another  specimen  m  tiie 
actual  amount  of  doctor  Young's  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabetic  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Now  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  proposes  tliis  analysis  in  two  out  of 
more  than  two  hundred  groups,  without 
any  intimation  of  there  beiny  any  tiling 
novel  or  important  in  it ;  he  gives  them  as 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which,  **  m 
afewfrpper  namu^  traces  of  a  tranation 
warn  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing 
may  be  founa  ;  many  of  the  characten 
he  reads  as  s^Sables  ;  he  proceeds,  when 
possible,  by  identifying  tne  hieroglyphic 
figures  vrith  the  enchonal  character,  which 
latter  he  expresrily  declares  to  be  not  al- 
phabetical ;  and,  finallv,  at  the  end  of  his 
vocabulaiy,  he  says,  **  the  phonetic  charac- 
tere will  dford  sometlung  like  a  hiero- 
glyphic alphabet,  whic^  however,  is 
merely  collected  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  exprearing  sounds  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  and  not  as  having  been  uni- 
ver8alh^employed,where  sounds  are  reqmr- 
ed."  ChampoUion'sovm  statement  of  the 
difference  between  his  own  sjrstem  and 
doctor  Young^  is  sufficientiy  clear  on  this 
point  We  are  sony  to  see  to  what  a 
degree  of  obstinacv  national  vanity  may 
let^,  when  we  find  the  merits  of  Cham- 
pollion treated,  in  English  works  od  hiero- 
glyphics, as  secondary,  or  allowed  with  a 
certain  reluctanoe.  We  kx>k  witii  eager- 
ness to  the  forthcoming  work  of  Cham- 
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I  far  fimfaer  eoatribmionB  to  tbe  his- 
tofjr  of  that  iMtkHi,  before  whose  woiks 
Betzoui  and  DeooQ,  and  so  muiy  other 
tnureOeiBy  have  faeeo  lost  in  amaze* 
menL — ^Laailyy  we  miMt  meotioD  the  8j»- 
tern  of  Spoho  and  Seyffiath,  two  Geiman 
profhwoML  The  fivmer  ia  reeeotly  dead, 
and  the  latter  has  dereloped  fiuther  tlie 
mtem  of  the  former  ;  which  is  chiefly 
that  the  Egjrptiana  originally  borrowed 
their  alphabet  nom  the  PhoBnicians  (Spohn 
havinr  discoTered  some  real  or  apparent 
leaewlance  between  aome  demotic  letters 
and  Phoenidan  characteis),  but  that,  the 
Egyptians  being  ibnd  of  vniety,  they  fint 
increased  the  number  of  thor  ordinary 
chancteisveiy  amply ;  then,  fiom  the  aaroe 
tore  ibr  cahgraphr,  gare  them  the  fiinnB 
now  finmd  in  the  hierBtic  texts ;  and,  bat- 
ly,  by  way  of  attaining  the  acme  of  cal- 
impfalc  exoellenoe,  ananged  all  sorts  of 
&ures  of  all  aorls  of  things  in  something 
like  forms,  or  assumed  them  as  symbols 
of  thdr  letten,  in  order  to  serve  as  substi- 
tutes for  them.  These  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  against  all 
probabili^,  the  human  mind  would  have 
proceeded  fiom  the  simi^  to  the  compli- 
cated, the  reveise  of  what  generally  and 
very  natunlly  takes  place.  This  system, 
too,  SBBumes  the  Rosetta  stone  as  its  basis. 
(See  Rudknenia  ^eroghmkicet^  Leipsic, 
1836,  a  work  pubUshed  m>m  the  paptis 
of  Spohn  by  seyi&rth,  who  is  a  pn>ft»sor 
at  Leipsic)-— For  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  hierodjrphics^  see  Cham- 

Ellion's  Priei$,  his  lettera  to  the  duke  of 
Bcas  d'Aidps,  his  letters  written  fiom 
Egypt,  and  the  great  woifc  which  be  is 
preparing  fiom  the  stores  ccdlected  during 
ois  long  stay  in  Egypt ;  doctcnr  Yoong's 
article  x^gmt,  in  the  Supplement  to  me 
Eneydopeaka  Britanmca,  his  Account  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  (London,  1823,  &x;.) ; 
Jablonski's  Pantheon  JEgypiiacum,  and 
the  marquis  Spineto's  I^mres,  which, 
though  It  contains  a  few  theories  perhaps 
too  boldly  advanced,  yet  is  a  lucid  and 
excellent  work.  The  translation  of  M. 
Greppo's  worit,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  which  we 
have  mentioned  already,  besides  thein- 
fbmation  on  hiero^jrphics  which  it  con- 
tains, strives  to  show  how  Important  this 
knowledge  may  become  for  biblical  crit- 
icism. 

Cknmologieai  PeriodB  of  Egyptian  Hit- 
tory — ^whieh  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  subject  of  this  article.  From  the  his- 
tories of  Egm  by  Manetbo,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Plutarch  and  others,  and 
fiom  the  discoveries  of  ChompoUion,. 
cbronologists  have  been  led  to  divide  the 


history  of  the  Egyplam  empin  into  five 
periods.  They  are  deacrii 
bv  the  marquis  Spoielo  (p.  15, 
'"'The  first  b^^ins  with  the  calahlisl 
of  their  government,  and  eooiiirdieiids 
the  time  during  vrfaiieh  all  rebgioaB  and 
politieal  authority  was  in  the  hsnds  of  the 
priesthood,  vrho  laid  the  fint  IbundatMm 
of  the  future  power  of  Egypt,  founding 
and  embdiishing  the  great  ci^  of  Thj^wa, 
building  magninoent  temples,  and  insti- 
tutii^  the  mysteries  of  Us; — fiom  Ws- 
niim  to  Menea. — ^The  second  period  be- 
gins at  the  abolition  of  this  primitive  sov- 
emment,  and  the  first  eatabfiafament  of  the 
monarchical  govenunent  by  Menes.  From 
this  time  commenees  what  is  generally 
called  the  Pharaonic  age,  wh^h  ends 
vrith  the  itrrasion  by  GambyaesL  Hus  is 
doubtksB  the  moat  brilfiant  period  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  during  wlueh  Egypt 
was  covered  with  those  magnificent  woiks, 
which  adil  command  our  admiiBticm  and 
exeite  our  astonishment;  and,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  institntions  and  lavta,  and  by 
the  learning  of  its  priests,  was  rendered 
the  most  rich,  the  most  popukms^  and  the 
most  enli^tened  oountiy  m  the  vrorid. — 
The  thira  epoch  ^mbnoes  neariy  SOO 
years,  and  begins  vrith  the  oveithiowing 
of  the  empire  of  the  Phartohs  by  Gambgr- 
see,  529  B.  C,  and  ends  at  Alexa^er.-^ 
The  fouith  epoch  embraees  the  rngn  of 
the  Ptolemies.  It  begins  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  or  rather  at  the  elevation  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus  to  the  throne  of  Eflrpt, 
333  R  C.,  and  ends  at  the  death  c^tfae 
fiunous  queen  Gleopatra,  vrhen  that  king- 
dom became  a  Rqinan  province.--At  tins 
period,  which  preeedes  the  birth  of  our 
Savior  by  two  yeais  only,  the  fifth  epodi 
begins,  and  continues  to  the  time  when, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fouith  centnry, 
the  Christian  religion  having  become  die 
religion  of  the  country,  the  use  of  hiero- 
glypliics  was  fiir  ever  discontinued,  and 
the  Coptic  characters  were  geneFaUy 
adopted." 

We  diall  now  exhibit  an  outline  of 
Egyptian  mythology,  taken  fiom  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Mr.  Isaiac  Stuart,  to  the  above 
translation  of  Gb^eppo.  Mr,  Stuait  princi- 
pally follows  Spineto.  We  give  more 
room  to  it  than  to  corresponding  ailiclea 
relating  to  other  nations,  on  account  of  the 
high  and  increasing  interest  of  the  subject, 
and  the  little  knowledge  generally  posaees- 
ed  respecting  it. — ^"  The  origin  oftheworid 
fiiom  a  daric  primitive  chi^  is  a  dogma 
belonging  not  only  to  almost  all  the  Onen- 
tal  nations,  and  to  many  of  the  Greek 
sehoola,  but  fully  believed  by  the  ancient 
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EgypCtans,  Mind  and  matter  were  siip- 
poaed  by  them  to  have  coeznted  from  all 
eternity,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  matter,  which  reduced  the  latter  to 
foite,  and  brought  it  forth  fiom  darkneas 
to  light  Hie  ancient  Egyptian  philoao- 
phera  all  repreaent  thia  mind  as  infinite 
and  eternal ;  aa  preaiding  o?Br  all  otlier 
fodBf  both  spiritual  and  material ;  as  hav- 
Ug  given  ongin  to  the  world,  and  as  gov- 
eming  and  penetrating  through  all  nature. 
This  supreme  mind  was  the  Demiuigosof 
the  Egyptians,  their  god  Ammon.  It  would 
be  interesting  here  to  trace  outtheanalogy 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  about  the  orinn  of  the  world 
and  of  the  souls  of  men.  But  we  can  only 
advert,  at  present,  to  a  few  trait&  The 
tbemy  of  Orpheus  about  an  immense  egg 
of  matter,  finom  which,  by  the  fiery  nature 
of  qxirit,  the  world  was  hatched,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egy  ptianB,  and  was  car- 
ried by  him  fix>m  Egypt  into  Greece, 
where  it  became  the  basis  of  the  Stoical 
ir^Btem  of  active  and  passive  principles. 
Again,  that  belief  in  the  spiritual  origin  of 
the  soul,  which  may  be  traced  in  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  sometimes 
in  a  pure  form,  and  sometimes  more  or 
leas  adulterated,  was  also  an  important 
dogma  of  the  Egyptians,  thou|^h  by  them 
it  was  blended  with  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempqrchosis.  Jablonski,  after  collecting 
strong  evidence  of  this  fact  ftom  ancient 
writers,  dius  describes  the  views  which 
the  Egyptians  had  of  the  soul:  *  Nempe 
Anima,  secundum  .figyptias,  erat  ri  dtio¥, 
DwmUoMj  vel  EsMttdiBL  DinmuLy  que  a  sede 
su4  veluti  delapea,  aliquamdiu  per  homi- 
nes et  animalia  transibat,  donee  ad  pristi- 
num  locum  rediret'  (Pantkton  Egyjpliiar 
eumy  p.  33.)  All  the  animated  part  of 
creation  being  distin^^hed  by  sexes,  and 
the  E^gyptiansregardmg  nature  as  inroduc- 
tive  and  animated,  they  were  thus  led 
mdually  to  transfer  their  notions  of  gen- 
der to  Ammon,  who  generated  all  thmgs. 
In  one  point  of  view,  however,  they  ac- 
knowledjje  both  a  midt  sndfkmoU  princi- 
ple in  this  supreme  god  of  their  tfaeogony. 
One  of  the  symbols  mode  use  of  to  repre- 
aent Ammon  was  the  head  of  a  ram,  or  a 
ram  holding  between  bis  horns  a  circle.* 
Wherever  either  of  these  symbols  occur- 
red, this  deinr  was  called  JVe^  JVSmv  or 
Clmouphiifj  Mmb  or  Chnoubi$;  all  which 

*  "  The  names  of  oil  the  divatities  whom  we  tball 
menlioa,  are  represeoted  phoneticallj,  figurative- 
ly and  symbolically.  We  shall  select  only  now 
and  then  finom  these  representations/' 

t  "C/uumphitf  in  the  old  Egyptian  langnage,  sij^- 
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appellations  are  proved,  bv  Champolfion 
and  by  M.  Letronne,  to  ognify  one  and 
the  same  attribute  ctf  Ammon,  viz^  his 
male  notone.  In  this  form,  Spineto  re- 
marks, that  *  he  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  modificationa,  or  rather  an  emanation, 
of  the  great  Demiurgoe,  the  primitive 
cause  of  all  moral  and  physical  blesEni28. 
He  was  then  called  the  Good  Gennu;  me 
male  origin  of  all  diings;  the  spirit  which, 
by  mixing  itself  in  all  its  pans,  animated 
and  perpetuated  the  worid.'  Viigil  de- 
scribes  him  very  well  in  his  JEntH  lib.  vi. 
726: 

fibtrites  isUus  oHi,  Mamque  mfiua  per  artus 
Meru  agitat  mo/em,  et  toto  et  eorpore  ndecet. 

He  IS  sometimes  sjrmbolically  represented 
by  a  large  seroent,  which  designates  him 
as  the  spirit  imo  flows  throuj^  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  this  smrit  to  which  HorapoUo 
refers  in  the  fbllowiug   passage : — osrw 

lib.  i.  cap.  64.).  In  this  form 
caued  Ji^dhodamon  by  the  Greeks. 
The  female  pnnciple  in  nature  was  repre* 
sented  by  the  goddess  Neitb,  another 
emanation  firom  the  Demiuigos.  'Tliis  god- 
dess,' says  Spineto,  *  occupMd  the  superior 
part  of  the  heavens,  inseparable  fit>m  the 
first  principle,  and  was  considered  also  as 
prevdinff  over  the  mond  attributes  of  the 
mind.  Hence  wisdom,  philosophy,  and 
militaiy  tactics,  were  departments  that  had 
been  attributed  to  her,  and  this  conmdera- 
tion  persuaded  the  Greeks  to  look  up(m 
her  as  their  Jfrnermi,  who  was  regarded 
as  equailv  the  protectress  of  wise  men  and 
warriors.'  The  sunilarity  between  the 
Egyptian  JSMlh  and  die  Wnarva  of  the 
Greeks,  is  mdeed  veiy  striking,  and  soes 
for  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  derived  tneir 
goddess  from  Egypt  Besides  the  identity 
of  their  offices,  both  presiding  overphiloa- 
ophy  and  war,  the  ongin  of  Doth  is  simi- 
lar. The  Neith  of  the  Egyptians  was  an 
emanation  fix>m  Ammon,  their  supreme 
ffod ;  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks  spnmg 
mm  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  Accord- 
ing to  St  Croix,  Egyptian  colonies  fiom 
Sais  eanied  over  the  ceremonies  of  Neith 
to  Athens,  where  she  became  the  *Aft^ 
of  the  Greeks  (the  Minerva  of  the  Latins). 
At  the  period  when  she  was  introduced 
into  Athens,  the  partisans  of  Neptune  suf- 
fered severe  persecution,  and  Neptune  was 
entirely  supplanted  by  Neith.  This  fiict 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  about  the  contest 
between  this  goddess  and  Neptund.  The 
goddess  Neith  was  s^bolicaliy  represent- 
ed by  a  vulture,  which  is  the  usual  image 
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of  ma^r^'  Her  peculiar  place  of  ivor- 
ship  was  in  the  city  of  Sak,  where  ahe 
had  mag^nifioent  templea,  one  of  the  pro- 
pykeums  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  size  of  the  stooes  and  colossal 
statues,  is  said  *  to  excel  every  thing  of  the 
kind  before  seen  in  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur.'  The  following  inscription,  in  hie- 
roglyphics^ upon  one  <^  her  templee,  is 
very  remarkaole,  both  <  as  giving  a  subltne 
idea  of  the  creating  power  of  nature,'  and 
as  presenting  a  striking  eorresp<Hidence  ^ 
with  the  idea  given  in  Scriptuie  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  thus  mterpreted  by 
Champollion:  </om  aU  thai  has  btm^  all 
thai  if,  all  thai  wOi  he.  J^o  morUA  has  ever 
raised  iht  veQ  which  conceals  me ;  and  the 
Jhdt  I  have  produced  is  the  sunJ  JaUon- 
aki  establishes  the  &ct,  that  the  priests  of 
Sais  regarded  Neith,  as  the  priests  of 
Memphisand  of  Thebes  regarded  Anuuon 
Chnouphis,  viz.,  as  the  mens  aterna  ac  op- 
tfex  (Pantheon  EgypHacutny  lib.  L  cap.  3). 
To  this  spirit  was  attributed  the  origin  and 
manner  of  all  existences,  and  to  its  decree 
and  ordination  every  thing  was  referred,  as 
to  its  cause.  To  this  spirit,  too,  the  reader 
wiH  reooUect^  was  attnbuted  aa  existence 
frora^and  through  all  eternity,  and  a  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  worid  fiur  above  and  be- 
yond the  vision  of  men.  The  corre- 
spondence, then,  between  tlie  two  first 
pnraaesof  the  inscription  at  Sais,  and  the 
fellowiDg  passages  employed  m  Scripture 
to  designate  the  Deity,  will  appear  very 
striking.  Which  ^easy  cmd  if,  anid  is  to  come 
(Rev.  IV.  Sy  The  same,  yesterday,  to-day, 
and/or  ever  f Heb.  xiii.  8).  lam  that  I  am 
(Elxodus  iii.  14).  .Ye  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  tme  (John  i.  18).  fVho  only  hath 
immorialUy,  awdHing  in  the  light  tohich  no 
man  can  approach  unto  ;  tcmm  no  man 
hath  seen  or  can  see  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  While 
upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  notice 
another  description  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, analogous  to  that  in  Scripture.  It 
occurs  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
called  the  Vedas,  Speaking  of  Vishnoo, 
the  supreme  god  of  the  Hindoo  luytholo- 
^,  it  IS  said,  ^M  tohich  has  been,  all  which 
%s,  and  aU  which  toiU  he,  are  in  Vishnoo, 
He  iUumvnates  every  thing,  as  the  sun  iUu- 
minates  the  wotid.^  (See  Kecherches  du  Pa- 
gmnsme,  by  De  Sacy,  vol.  ii.  De  JViplici 
Theologia  Mysteriisque  ConwienkUio,  p.  45.) 
Amid  the  gross  and  materializing  views 
which  permled  many  of  the  religious 
eystcms  of  the  ancient  worki,  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  some  at  least  recognising  the  spir- 
itual existence  of  one  h^nile  Mmd.  This 
seems  very  evidentlv  to  be  the  case  vrith 
llie  system  of  tlie  Hindoos ;  and  among 


the  Egyptians,  though  material  godeaBd 
goddesses  enieiged  finom  thQ  sun  and 
moon,  the  zodiac,  and  whole  planetanr 
system,  to  throng  their  mythology ;  though 
they  conjectured  that  various  (Uvinc  per- 
sonages emanated  fit>m  Ammon  himself^ 
and  this  in  the  gross  way  of  heatbeniab 
eonceit ;  still  they  had  some  pure  oonoep- 
tions  of  a  Supreme  Dei^.  such  facts  go 
fiir  to  prove  something  hke  a  relisiouB  in- 
stinct in  man,  a  nature  which,  however 
degraded  he  may  be,  implants  the  convic- 
tion of  an  exalted  Power,  and  leads  him 
to  express  his  views  of  it  by  some  dim  and 
impcMiect  emblems.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  notice  other  gods  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  sod  Fktha,  whose  image 
Cfaampouion  has  round  always  sculptured 
near  the  unage  of  Ammon  Chnouphn,  on 
the  b&H«-reliera  of  Thebes,  Ipsamboul,  E>i- 
fbu,  Ombos  and  Philse,  befonged  to  the 
fiunily  of  Ammon,  and  was  the  son  of 
Ammon  Chnouphis.  He  is  symbolically 
represented  by  a  human  fbnnwith  the 
h«id  of  a  hawkf  by  a  peculiar  can  or 
head-dress,  and  sometimes  simply  by  a 
hawk  holding  an  emblematical  head- 
dress. His  functions  are  thus  described 
by  Spineto  (p.  129):—^  He  was  the  god  to 
whom  the  priests  attributed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world,  and  ccmsequendy  the  in- 
vention of  philosophy,  the  science  which 
exhibita  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  veiy 
nature  lie  had  organized.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  dynasties  of 
Egypt  (in  the  fiibulous  age  of  Egyptian 
history),  and  the  Pharaohs  consecnued  to 
him  the  royal  city  of  Memphis,  the  sec- 
ond capital  of  the  empire,  where  he  had  a 
magnificent  temple  superbly  embellished, 
in  which  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  in- 
auguration or  installation  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  was  splendidly  performed ;  and  he 
was  also  considered  as  their  protectory  by 
the  tides  tiiey  had  assumed  of  Bduoed  q/* 
Phtha,  Approved  of  PWia,  and  tiie  like. 
Under  one  form,  in  which  Phtha  is  called 
Socari,  he  is  connected  with  the  EgyjMian 
•^menti  Phtha  was  assimilated  ny  the 
Greeks  to  their  'H^airrof  (Vulcan).  Spi- 
neto tiiinks  he  was  ^a  very  superior  being 
to  tills  blacksmith.'  But  tiiere  is  an  evident 
resemblance  in  their  functions.  Diodonis 
Stculus  states,  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
regarded  Phtha  as  the  inventor  or  fire; 
and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  was 
the  great  artist  of  the  earth.  So  Vulcan  was 
resuried  by  the  Greeks  astiie  god  who  pre- 
sided over  fire,  and  as  a  great  ardst,  who^ 
forges  were  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  Champollion  reinaiks,  ^that 
many  passages  in  ancient  authors  ; 
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the  &ct  that  one  of  the  principal  gods  in 
Egypt,  who  was  likened  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  'u^patcros,  bore  the  name  of  Phiha  in 
the  langua^  of  Egypt'  Amonff  other 
evidence  oi  this  ftct,  he  cites  the  Kosetta 
inscription,  and  an  old  Theban  Cojitic 
homily,  composed  by  8.  Schenouti,  which 
designate  'H^rrof  and  Phtha  as  the  sara^ 
god  (Prids,  p.  149^151 ).  The  divinities 
whom  we  have  now  described,  were 
among  the  principal  of  those  who  inhab- 
ited the  upper  world,  and  who  axe  ranked 
in  the  first  class  of  Egyptian  gods. .  But 
the  £|Qrptians  supposed  the  eanh  itself  to 
be  subject  more  directly  to  the  power  of 
gods  who  were  vutUe.  The  most  impor- 
tant among  these  was  the  sun,  which  iu- 
minaiy,  on  account  of  its  being  the  source 
of  so  many  blesnnfls,  has,  among  almost 
all  heathen  nations,  oeen  worshipped  as  a 
god.  Its  influence  in  promoting  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  nij^t,  and  the  chance 
of  seasons,  in  reanimating  nature,  and  m 
maturing  the  products  of  the  earth  ;  its 
aj»Garance  in  tne  heavens,  being  the  most 
bnirttnt  luminary  upon  which  the  eye  of 
man  is  fiistened ; — w  these  circumstances 
led  the  Egyptians  to  consider  the  sim  as 
the  deity  who  presided  over  the  pkyskcd 
univ^se,  an^  as  'the  eye  of  the  world.' 
One  manner  in  which  he  was  hieroglyph- 
ically  represented  was  by  a  globe,  which 
was  usually  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  stood 
upon  the  head  of  a  hawk.  He  was  called, 
in  the  Egyptian  language.  Re  or  Ri,  and 
derived  his  origin  finom  Phtha,  whose  son 
he^is  ofien  called,  and  whom  he  succeed- 
ed, according  to  the  priests,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  '  In  consequence  of  this 
belief^'  says  Spineto,  <  all  the  Egyptian 
kings,. from  die  earliest  Pharaohs  to  the 
last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  adopted,  in 
the  legends  consecrated  to  then*  honor, 
the  pompous  titles  of  offhprmg  of  thi  51m, 
son  qf  tkt  not,  king  like  Ae  sun  of  all  infe- 
rior and  stmerior  rtgions,  and  the  like.' 
This  last  title  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter 
from  CliampoUion,  from  which  we  learn 
thet  the  double  destiny  of  the  soul  was  sym- 
bolized by  means  of  the  march  of  the  sun 
in  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Splen- 
did wonUpwas  perfonued  in  honor  of 
the  sun  in  Egypt,  and  Heliopolis  (hXh*  n^is, 
i.  e.,  ofo  ofthesim)  was  particuku-ly  con- 
secrated to  him.  We  nught  exhibit  here 
some  analogies  between  the  JBe  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phahus  or  JlpoUo  of 
the  Greeks  end  Latins.  But  we  must 
leave  these,  and  also  the  consideration  of 
other  planetary  divinities,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe a  few  more  important  peraonages  in 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.    Inscriptions  are 


frequently  found  which  contain  the  nanirs 
of  diviuides,  written  both  in  Egyptian  and 
in  Greek.  In  this  foim  occurs  the  name 
of  a  ffoddesB  called  Sate,  who  was  assimi- 
lated by  the  Gre^s  to  their  *^Hfa  (the  Ju- 
no of  the  Latins).  She  is  a  goddess  of 
the  first  rank,  and  she  is  represented  as 
the  daughter  of  the  sun,  and  as  partaking 
with  her  fiither  in  employments  that  have 
respect  to  the  physical  universe.  <  She 
seems  to  have  been,'  says  Spineto,  <  the 
protectress  of  all  the  Egyptian  monarcbe, 
and  especially  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty — a  dynasty  which 
reckons  an^ong  its  members  the  greatest 
kings  that  ever  reicrned  over  Egypt ;  a 
Moms,  an  Amenofmis  11,  an  Ousirei,  a 
Ramses  Meiamoun,  the  srandfether  of 
Ramses  Sethoais,  so  well  Knovm  by  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Sesostris,^ 
The  image  of  this  goddess  occurs  in 
many  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  Nu- 
bia ;  in  the  temple  of  Elephantina,  she 
is  exhil»ted  as  receiving  offerings  from 
Amenophis  II,  and  presenting  this  prince 
to  Ammon  Chnoupbis,  who  sits  upon  a 
throne.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  her 
image  near  to  that  of  Ammon,  to  whom  she 
is  in  this  way  addressing  some  service, 
proves  that  she  vras  an  important  person- 
age in  his  family.  Her  emblems  and  titles 
are  very  splendid.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  latter :  ^Sate,  the  living 
goddess,  the  dau^ter  of  the  sun,  the 
queen  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the 
ruler  of  the  inferior  region  [which  here 
designates  Lower  Egypt,  according  to 
Spineto],  the  protectress  of  her  son,  the 
lord  of  the  world,  the  king  of  the  three 
regions  [Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 
according^  to  the  same],  son  of  tlie  sun, 
Phtamen  OusireL'  Chainpollion  describts 
her  characteristic  emblem  as  the  upper 
pertof  ahead-dress,called  Pshevi,  adorned 
witii  two  long  horns.  This  is  placed  upon 
the  head  of  an  image,  which  represents  a 
woman  with  the  sign  of  divine  life  in  her 
hands.  Sme  is  another  goddess  of  the 
first  rank  among  Egyptian  divinities, 
whose  employment  seems  cjiiefly  to  have 
been  in  the  Egyptian  AmetdL  Spineto 
thus  describes  her:  'She  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  *AX^/«cia,  and  answers  to  The- 
mis, the  goddess  of  justice  and  truth. 
These  attributes  evidently  show  her  to 
have  been  another  lepresentation  of  the 
infinite  Power,  who  continued  to  influence 
and  to  act  upon  the  destinies  of  men,  even 
after  deaih,  m  a  fiiture  life ;  fen  we  find  this 
goddess  almost  invariably  represented  on 
the  monuments  exhibiting  tiie  ceremosry 
of  fimerals,  perpetually  leading  the  soA 
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to  the  balance,  iHiere  the  deeds  and  ac- 
tions of  its  life  were  to  be  weighed,  pre- 
vious to  its  beinff  introduced  to  Oauis. 
She  is  figuratiYe^  represented  by  the 
image  of  a  woman,  holding  the  sign  of 
divine  fife,  and  having  her  head  decorated 
with  a  feather,  which  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  all  her  images.  Symbolically, 
she  was  exhibited  by  the  great  serpent, 
who  was  the  emUem  of  immortality  and 
of  wisdom.*  (Z^«  iv.)  Such  are  some  of 
the  principal  gods  and  goddesses  in  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon.  The  most  important 
of  the  second  rank  are  the  goddess  bis, 
and  her  brother  and  husband  Osiris,  to 
whom,  following  the  selection  of  Spineto, 
we  shall  devote  a  few  details.  Ooqs  was 
the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptian  •^rnenHy 
answering  to  the  Plido  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  By  some,  Osiris  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Sol  infents,  that  is,  the  sun 
when  it  passed  into  the  lower  hemisphere, 
and  through  the  autumnal  and  wintiy 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  opposition  to  the 
•.So/«iipfntf,orsunwhen  it  passed  throuch 
the  upper  hemisphere,  and  through  the 
sununer  signs  or  the  zodiac.  Jabionski 
attempts  to  establish  this  suppoation, 
though  he  errs  in  confounding  tne  name 
of  Seropis  with  Osiris  (FaiUheon  Egj/pt^ 
lib.  iL  cap.  5).  But  whether  this  was 
the  case,  or  whether  Osiris  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  entirely  distinct  divinity,  we  liave 
not  now  the  means  of  determining ;  it  is 
sufficient  (or  our  purpose  to  know  where 
his  dominion  was  exeretsed.  This  was 
o^er  the  souls  of  men  after  their  decease — 
a  fact  which  is  revealed  by  almost  every 
legend  and  painting  relating  to  the  dead. 
Spineto  furnishes  a  description  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  in  his  fifth  lecture 
(pp.  150,  156).  Osiris  was  phonetically 
exhibited,  according  to  Spineto  (Lect.  iv. 
p.  141),  <  by  a  sceptte,  with  the  head  of  a 
species  of  wolf,  n^ch  denotes  the  vowel 
O ;  the  crooked  line,  S ;  the  oval,  an  R  ; 
the  arm,  an  £,  or  an  I,  which  gives  Otn^ 
the  abbreviation  of  Otire  or  (MifiJ  lais, 
according  to  Jabionski  (Pantheon  Egypi-^ 
lib.  iii,  cap.  1  and  2),  represented  the 
moon ;  ond,  as  the  Egyptians  adored  a  Sol 
supcrus  and  Sol  iarfenu^  so  they  worship- 
ped a  Lwna  supera  and  ir\fera^  or  Int  at- 
ItgUs  and  terraAn$.  Besides  officiatinj^  in 
the  £g3rptian  Amenti,  she  was  recogmsed 
in  a  vanety  of  capacities ;  among  others, 
ns  the  inventreas  of  agriculture,  the  divin- 
ity who  contained 'vntnin  hereelf  the  seeds 
of  productive  nature  {PUdarek  de  Jbiekf  p. 
<173),  and  as  the  inventreas  of  saite  and  of 
naviinition.  (The  elevadon  of  a  ship  form- 
ed oiif;  feature  in  her  mysteries ;  iS^rmeto, 


p.  140.)  She  seems  to  have  been  the  pro- 
totype of  a  large  number  of  Ckedan  diviiH 
ities ;  among  the  rest,  of  Proserpine  and 
Ceres ;  pai&ularly  of  the  latter,  whose 
adventures  and  rnvBteries  her  own  strongly 
resemble.  (Qoe  Redierdie$ikiPaganinne, 
by  De  Sacv,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  seq.)  ^e  was 
symbofically  represented  Iw  a  throne,  a 
half  circle,  and  an  egg^  which  last  sign 
denoted  her  gender  as  fominine ;  figura- 
tively, by  a  djdE  and  a  pair  of  horns.  The 
Aiasti  of  the  Egyptian!^  corresponding 
to  the  Htuks  of  the  Grnsks,  and  to  the 
Ihrianta  of  the  Latins^  was  the  otee  ^ 
fte  dead.  It  was  governed  by  Osiris  as 
cYaei,  and  by  many  sabordiiiale  divinities. 
The  following  quotations  fiom  Spineto 
(Lett  iv.)  will  show  where  the  souls  of 
men  were  distributed  after  death.  '  The 
Egyptians  divided  the  whole  workl  into 
three  zones.  The  first  was  the  earth,  or 
the  zone  of  trial ;  the  sectrnd  was  the  zone 
of  the  air,  perpetually  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms,  and  it  was  conflidered  as  the 
zone  of  temporal  punishmCTt;  and  the 
third  was  the  zone  of  rest  and  tranquil- 
lity, which  was  above  the  other  two. 
Again,  they  subdivided  the  fint  zone,  or 
the  earth,  into  four  regions  or  depart- 
ments: the  second,  or  the  zone  of  the  air, 
was  divided  into  two  only;  the  first  of 
these  was  subdivided  into  four  re- 
gions, and  the  second  into  eight,  making 
twelve  altogether;  these,  being  added  to 
the  four  regions  of  the  futst  zone,  made 
sixteen :  and,  lasdy,  the  third  zone  of  the 
tranquil  atmosphere  contained  sixteen 
more  regions ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  to  be  distributed,  was  in  foet 
thirty-two.'  There  is  an  evident  variation 
between  the  divisions  made  by. Spineto, 
and  those  made  by  Champollion  in  his 
letter.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that 
there  were  hoeniU'/ow  principal  zones, 
correspondinff  to  the  twefUy-fow  koun  of 
the  day — ^twdfve  for  the  upper  hemisphere, 
throuf^  which  the  sun  passed  during  the 
twelve  hours  of  light,  and  twelve  for  the 
lower  hemisphere,  through  which  the  sun 
passed  during  the  twelve  hours  of  dark- 
ness. But  me  subordinate  zones  may 
have  been  more  or  lees  numerous  (Cham- 
pollion makes  seventy-five  zones  in  the 
lower  world) ;  and  hence  arises  the  varia- 
tion between  Champollion  and  Sninelo. 
This  circumstance,  nowever,  would  not 
afiTect  the  division  of  the  world  into  the 
three  general  portions,  which  Spmeto 
announces;  and,  as  the  minor  divisions 
are  comparatively  unimportant,  we  shall 
contmue   to    quote   fii>m    this    author. 
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'  The  god  Pooh  was  supposed  to  be  a 
perpetual  director — a  sort  of  kiDg  of 
the  souls,  which,  after  haTiD|f  fMirted  from 
the  !x>dy,  were  thrown-  into  the  sec- 
ond zone,  to  be  whiried  about  by  tlie 
winds  through  the  regions  of  the  air,  till 
they  were  cSled  upon  either  to  return  to 
the  first  zone,  to  animate  a  new  body,  and 
to  undergo  fre^  trials  in  expiation  of 
their  former  sins,  or  to  be  removed  into 
the  third,  where  the  air  was  perpetually 
pure  and  tranquil  It  was  m'er  these  twtf 
zones,  or  divisions  of  the  world,  situated 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  that  the 
god  Pooh  exercised  the  fuU  extent  of  his 
power.  He  had  for  his  counsel  the  god 
Thoih^  who  presided  over  that  portion  of 
the  second  or  tempestuous  zone,  which 
was  divided  into  ei^t  regions,  and  was 
onl^  a  temporary  dwellinff  of  die  dead« 
This  was,  in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  per* 
Bonification  of  the  grand  prindf^e  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessity 
of  leading  a  virtuous  life ;  since  every 
man  was  called  upon  to  give  a  strict  ac- 
count of  his  pest  conduct,  and,  according 
to  the  sentence  which  Osuis  pronounce^ 
was  doomed  to  happiness  or  miaery ;  ibr, 
generally  speaking,  it  seems  that  the 
Egypdaas  had.  assigned  to  their  principal 
gmxB  and  goddesses,  most  closely  connect- 
ed vrith  meir  Demiurgbe,  two  different 
characters  ;  the  one  presiding  over,  or  a^ 
sisting  in,  the  creation  of  the  univeme ; 
the  ottier  p^flbrming  some  duties,  or  exer- 
cising some  act  of  authority  in  the  jAiMtiK, 
as  vras  the  case  with  the  god  Phtha,  the 
coddesB  Sme^  and  others.'  Snmeto,  after 
descrilMng  the  manner  of  emoalming  the 
dead,  as  practised  at  Memphis,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  a  cemetery  near  to  that 
city,  *  which  was  the  largest  and  most  fine- 
quented  of  any  in  Egypt;'  and  also  nar« 
rates  the  principal  ceremonies  performed 
on  occasion  of  a  buriaL  It  shows  fiom 
whence  an  important  part  of  the  Greek 
mythology  was  derived.  (See  our  articles 
Omdenfj  and  Ca^erua.)  Representations 
exhibiting  the  punishment  in  the  wftncnft, 
of  souls  whose  bodies  were  denied  burial 
in  this  worid,  Spineto  thinks  must  have 
been  common  in  ancient  times,  but  only  a 
few  have  been  yet  discovered.  Among 
these,  says  Spmeto,  ^is  a  monument  in 
which  the  urn,  containing  the  soul,  or 
actions  of  the  deceased,  could  not  balance 
the  weight  of  the  ima^  of  Sme.  In  con- 
secfuence  of  this  deficiency,  on  a  flight  of 
stairs  which  fbnned  the  communieatioii 
between  the  Amend  and  the  world,  the 
deceased  yn»  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  dog,  whh  his  tail  between  his  leg8» 


running  away  fiiom  the  god  Anubis,  who 
^as  pursuing  and  driving  him  back  again 
into  the  workl.  This  representation  con- 
firms the  opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
and  beheved  that  the  souls  of  men,  for 
particular  crimes,  were  condemned  to 
return  to  life  under  the  shape  of  some 
animal,  to  atone  for  their  past  sins.'  In 
comparing  the  Egyptian  AmenE  with  the 
Hedts  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  the  Tartar 
ru»  of  the  Latins,  Spineto  briefly  adverts 
to  some  points  of  assimilation,  as  follows : 
*  Upon  the  whole,  the  first  seems  to  have 
been  the  prototype  and  the  origin  of  the 
two  last  Orpheus,  who  had  be^  initiated 
mto  all  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt,  carried  into  Greece  diese  myste- 
ries f  and  the  Greeks  soon  so  altered  the 
whole,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  cogr 
nizable.  Osiris  became  Phito ;  Sme,  Per- 
sephone [or  father  Themis  simply] ;  Oms, 
Cerberus ;  Thoth,  Merciirius  Psychopom- 
pos ;  Horus,  Apis  and  Anubis,  the  three 
mfernal  judges,  Minos,  .^E^us  and  Rhada- 
mantbus.  To  conclude  the  whole,  the 
symbolical  heads  of  the  dififerent  animals 
under  which  the  fi>rty-two  judges  (see 
dmdery)  were  represented,  being  deprived 
of  their  primitive  and  symbolicaTmeaning, 
were  changed  into  real  monsteri,  the 
Chimeras,  the  Harpies  and  the  Gorgons, 
and  other  such  unnatural  and  horrible 
things,  with  which  they  peodled  their  ftm- 
tastic  heU ;  and  thus  the  Amenti  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  mdeed  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  their  religion,  became,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
compound  of  fiiUes  and  absurdities.' " 

HiEROMAifCT(firom  the  Greek  \tpofMi9Tttm)\ 
that  species  of  divination  which  predicted 
ftiture  events  by  the  inspection  of  saciifioesL 

HiEBOKTMiTES,  OT  JEBOirTMiTEs ;  her- 
mits of  St  Jerome  (Hieronymus) ;  an 
order  of  religious,  estabUahed  in  1378^ 
which  wears  a  white  habit  vrith  a  black 
scapubuy.  In  the  Netheriands  and  in 
^win,  where  h  was  devoted  to  a  contem- 
plative life,  and  possessed,  among  other 
convents,  the  splendid  one  of  St  Law- 
rence,  in  the  Escurial,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kinffs,  this  ord^r  became  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  considerable.  In  Sicily,  the 
West  Indies  and  Spanish  America,  this 
order  (which  has  never  been  politically 
important)  possesses  convents. 

Hi£RoinrMU8,  St.    (See  Jerome,  SL) 

.    *  "  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com 
pare  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris  with  those 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  those  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  with  those   of  Bacchus,  wiU 
discover  many  strikiag  v«9einblaace8.-*-TB  " 
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HiSBOPHAXT  was  the  flnt  priest  or  di- 
rector of  the  Eleiuinian  mysteries,  and 
could  be  chosen  only  from  among  the 
descendants  of  Eumolptis,  who  was  re- 
gaided  as  the  founder  of  these  mysteries, 
and  die  first  hierophant  It  was  requued 
that  his  exterior  appearance  and  dress 
should  correspond  to  the  elevated  office 
with  which  ne  was  invested.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  manhood,  to  be  vrithout  viable 
defect,  and  to  possess  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ant voice.  His  forehead  was  adonied  with 
a  diadem,  and  his  hair  feU  naturally  down 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  His  conduct  was 
to  be  without  blemish,  and  he  was  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  sanctity  among  the 
people.  After  his  election,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  and,  with  a  view  of  sup- 
pressing all  sensual  desires  in  their  birth,  he 
was  obliged,  like  the  other  priests  of  C^«s, 
to  wash  himself  in  the  juice  of  hemlock. 
Other  accounts  say,  that  these  priests  even 
drank  the  juice.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
second  marriage  alone  was  interdicted  to 
them,  and  that  their  wives  could  partici- 
pate in  certain  occupations,  such  as  adorn- 
ing the  statues,  &c.  It  was  the  office  of 
the  hierophants,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
Eumolpus  generalfy,  to  preserve  and  in- 
terpret the  unwritten  laws,  accor^g  to 
winch  the  slanderers  of  the  divinity  and 
the  defamers  of  her  solemnities  were  pun- 
ished. In  the  inferior  mysteries,  it  was 
his  office  to  introduce  the  novice  into  the 
Eleusinian  temple,  and  to  initiate  those 
who  had  undenrone  the  final  probati<m 
into  the  last  and  great  mjnsteries.  In  the 
mysteries  themselvee,  he  represented  the 
Creator  of  the  worid :  he  explained  to  the 
novice  the  various  phenomena  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  in  a  loud,  penetrating 
voice.  In  the  great  mjrsteries,  ne  was  the 
sole  expounder  of  the  secrets  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  sanctuary,  namely,  of  secret  in- 
struction, which  was  actually  the  object  of 
the  whole  institution.  He  was  therefore 
termed  mtfiUigogut  or  ffirophdj  and  no  one 
was  permittea  to  pronounce  his  name  in 
the  presence  of  an  uninitiated  person.  In 
public  solemnities,  it  was  his  office  to 
adorn  the  statues  of  the  soddess,  and  even 
to  carry  them.    (See  Ekusis,) 

HieoiNsoir,  Francis,  an  eminent  preach- 
er, was  bora  in  England,  and  received  his 
degrees  from  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  then  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession,  and  setded  at  Lancaster, 
where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  pulrat  eloquence.  But  he  subsequent- 
ly left  the  En^^iah  church,  and  became  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  and  manners  of 


die  Puritans.  His  eloquence  snd  fervor, 
however,  procured  him  the  eBet  of  some 
of  the  best  livings  in  the  country ;  but  he 
refused  them,  on  account  of  his  opinioD^ 
and  supported  himself  by  keeping  a 
school.  When  the  compaoy  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  began  to  form  a  plantatioD 
there  in  16%,  they  apphed  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  to  ffo  thither  and  prosecute  his  eccle- 
siastical  labors.  He  prompdy  acceded  to 
the  request,  and,  m  May,  16B9,  set  bbII 
fiom  die  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  on  the  29th 
of  the  ensuinff  June,  arrived  in  Salem  bar* 
bor.  It  is  retated  that  when  the  ship  ma 
receding  from  the  coast  of  Endand,  he 
called  up  his  children  and  tte  odier 
passengers,  and  said  to  them,  <<  We  will 
not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to 
say  at  theur  leaving  of  England,  Farewell, 
Babylon !  farewell,  Rome  Tbut  we  will  say, 
Farewell,  dear  England!  fiueweD,  the 
church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  Chris- 
tian fiiends  there!  We  do  not  «>  to  New 
Eiuriand  as  Separatists  from  tte  chuith 
of  Enriand,  thou^  we  cannot  butsepanie 
fiom  Uie  corruptions  in  it,  but  we^go^to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  refonna- 
t]on,and  propagate  tne  soepel  in  Amenca. 
There  were  but  seven  houses  in  Salem  tt 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  but  he  immediately 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  hia  du- 
ties. These,  however,  he  was  not  dealiDed 
to  discharge  long,  for  he  died  in  Aitfu^ 
1630.  He  wrote  an  account  of  New  Eng- 
land, entitied  A  short  and  true  DesenpooD 
of  die  Discoveries  and  Comnaodkiee  of  the 
Countnr,  whksh  is  printed  in  die  fir*  w 
umo  of^  die  Collecticms  of  die  Hiaoncai 
Society  of  Maasachusetls.  Oneofhiswoj 
also  named  Francis,  who  wasaneweljent 
scholar,  kept  a  school  for  «>n».^ 
in  New  England,  but  finally  setded  in  tbe 
county  of  Westmoreland,  m  his  tum 
country.  He  wrote  a  book  againat  tfie 
society  of  Friends,  called  die  Irreligion  oi 
Northern  Quakers,  said  to  be  die  fin^  pa»; 
lication  against  that  sect    He  also  |hid- 

lished  a  treatise,  Dt  qumque  ••«n*|'fj; 
mimbua;IhLuuwertald;  DeLuettrtmf 

De  Limine  J^ahtroi,  QroHm  d  *^^. 
HioHLAiros,  Scotch:  die  nordiof  urw 
Britam,  or  die  pert  of  Scodand  dividea 
fitim  die  Lowlands  by  die  Grampian  MB 
(q.  v.),  and  havmg  on  its  wild,  '^^ir^ 
many  bays  and  inlets  of  the  soa.  i»^ 
mountains,  which  at  a  dirtanee  «PP^ 
undivided  mass,  are  separated  oyj^l 
vaUeys  and  declivities,  die  1«»J*  " 
which  are  the  beds  of  die  riveis  Lew 
Cam,  Tay  and  Dee.  Besides  the9»» 
tensive  valleys,  there  aie  odios,  the  op" 
ings  of  which,  fiom  the  Lowlands.  wei« 
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origiiiBlly  80  >iiild  and  narrow  that  ^y 
•jppeamd  almost  impasBable  till  .^y 
mere  extended  by  art  Amongst  these 
ftaooa,  the  moat  extraordinaiy  are,  Beal- 
macfaa,  on  Loch  Lomond ;  Abesibil  and 
Leney,  in  the  county  of  Monteith;  the 
paaB  of  Glenalmond  over  the  Crieff;  the 
entnuiee  into  the  county  of  Athol  by  Dun- 
keld,oTer  mount  Birnam ;  and  some  beds 
of  riyeiB.  This  natural  boundary  was  one 
of  the  principalcauses  that  the  Highlanders 
lemained  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  plains  (the  Lowlanders).  In 
the  Grampian  chain  there  are  some  hills  of 
ooDsidetable  height,  as  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
LawerB,8hehallien  and  others.  The  High- 
hods  appear  in  majestic  grandeur  fi^m 
these  mountains^  Covered  vnth  clouds  or 
enveloped  in  ibgs,  their  summits  are  often 
a»rcely  perceptible,  while  their  sterile 
appearance,  and  the  deep,  rocky  defiles 
by  which  they  are  hollowed,  Dear  the 
races  of  violent  convulsions  of  nature. 
Towards  these  sumndts  the  soil  is  barren ; 
lower  down  is  a  thin  covering  of  heath, 
where  none  but  birds  of  prey,  white  hares 
and  ptarmiffans  are  met  with.  Farther 
down  adU  Uve  red  deer  and  grouse ;  and 
on  fifftile  plains  interspersed  with  rich 
heath,  are  numerous  herds  of  sheep.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  beautiful  vaUevs 
are  fbmied,  traveraed  by  rivers  from  the 
hills,  or  eucloaing  splendid  lakes,  or  cov- 
ered with  wood,  or  producing  different 
kinds  of  com.  Many  of  th^  valleys 
hare  numerous  inhabitants,  whose  princi- 
pal property  consists  in  cattle.  The  terri- 
toiy  peopled  by  the  Gaelic  race  consists 
of  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
Roy,  Inverness  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Argyle, 
Bute,  the  Hebnides,  and  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Morav,  Banf^  Stirling,  Perth, 
Dumbarton,  Aberdeen  and  Anpis.  The 
boundary  fbrms  a  line,  beginmng  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Pentland  Frith,  extending 
round  St.  Kilda,  and  encircling  the  whole 
group  of  the  eastern  and  southern  islands 
to  Mull ;  then  continues,  proceeding  from 
Ardmore,  in  the  counj^  ot  Dumbarton,  on 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  along  the 
Grampian  hills  to  the  county  of  Abenleen, 
and  ending  at  the  north-east  point  of  Caith- 
ness. The  inhabitants  are  descendants 
«f  the  Celts,  and  their  territoiy  forais  the 
land  of  the  old  Scots.  (See  ScoOaniL)  They 
call  their  country  Gaddach  (bnd  of  the 
Gaels)  or  Mtcaniek,  The  names  of  E^xr- 
kaid  and  Scotland  are  unknown  in  the 
Gaelic  dialect.  The  English  are  called 
by  them  Saxons  (Sassanachh  the  Low- 
luiden,  Gtud  (stran^rs),  and  their  coun- 
tiy,  GualdacL    Whde,  after  the  imiou  of 


the  Picts  and  Scots  (see  ScoUand),  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  by 
the  intercourse  with  southern  Britain, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  civilized, 
the  social  relations  of  the  Highlanders  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  character,  having  jfor  its 
basis  the  cireiunstances  of  the  oriidna] 
Celtic  inhabitants.  The  condition  oftbe 
coimtiy,  and  the  motives  which  led  them 
to  fix  their  residence  there,  determined  the 
nature  of  their  institutions.  Unable  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  fbroe 
which  urged  them  from  below,  and  de- 
suing  to  preserve  their  independence,  ihey 
protected  themselves  in  those  mountain- 
casdes,  which  have  always  been  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  and  the  refuge  for  those 
who  would  oppose  their  more  powerful 
neighbors.  In  the  absence  of  their  kings, 
who  had  their  seats  in  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands, and  protected  by  the  mountains, 
th^y  did  not  always  submit  to  the  domin- 
ion of  a  distant  sovereisn,  who  was  neither 
able  to  enfotce  obedience  nor  to  afford 
protection.  The  division  of  the  country 
of  the  Gaels  into  sinffle  valleys,  glens  and 
islands,  separated  either  by  mountains  or 
inlets  of  tne  sea,  necessarily  led  to  the 
formation  of  small  tribes;  and  men  of 
considerable  property  or  distinguished  tal- 
ents, under  whose  command  the  others 
had  foufffat,  or  under  whose  protection 
they  ban  setded,  became  chlefh.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  these  valleys  had  littie  in- 
tereourse  with  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  each 
valley  became  the  territory  and  property 
of  a  tribe,  which  had  arms  for  defence,  a 
sufficient  number  of  artisans  for  their 
confined  wants,  pasture  for  their  catde, 
wood  for  building,  &c.,  moss  and  turf  for 
burning,  and  a  territory  for  hunting. 
These  tribes  were  without  inducements 
to  change  their  habitation,  to  invite  for- 
eigners, or  to  promote  a  general  inter- 
course among  the  various  setdements ;  eo 
that  each  ofthem  isolated  itself.  Thus 
the  nation  was  split  into  single  mosses, 
connected,  indee<^  by  the  same  language 
and  customs,  but  living  under  dinereut 
rulers.  Thus  was  formed,  in  each  tribe 
or  clan  (q.  v. ),  a  patriarchal  covemment, 
a  kind  of  hereditary  monarchy,  founded 
rather  on  custom,  and  confirmed  by  gen- 
eral consent,  than  regulated  by  laws.  The 
Highlander  honored,  in  his  chief,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  distant  ancestor,  fipom  whom 
the  whole  chm   was   believed  to  have 

3[)rung.  The  clan  showed  him  a  filial 
evotedness;  and  even  the  name  dan 
is  derived  firom  the  Gaelic  word  Haan,  that 
is,  ckUdrtn.    The  more  the  ties  of  real  or 
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suppoKd  rebtionsliip  c^mtribated  to  uoioD 
and  friendship  in  the  clan,  the  easier  were 
tlie  memben  excited  to  violence  by  inju- 
ries from  without  their  limits,  as  there  was 
no  general  government  to  loc^  to  for  pro* 
tection.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the 
isolatioD  of  each  clan  wa%  that  each  con- 
cluded manriages  chiefly  within  itself ;  and 
ihva  a  general  relationship  really  grew 
up.  Many  of  the  memben,  tlierefore,  bad 
the  same  name  with  the  chief,  so  that  a 
feeling  of  kindred  and  mutual  attachment 
existed.  Towards  all,  the  chief  stood  in 
the  light  of  a  superior,  commander  and 
judge.  He  could  call  upcm  the  young 
men  to  accompany  him  in  the  chase  or  to 
light  under  bis  banner.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  clans  rested  essentially  upon 
the  power  which  custom  gave  the  chief  in 
virtue  of  primogeniture.  The  obligations 
of  the  memben  of  the  clan  to  the  chief 
were  -indisaoluble  by  any  relation  into 
which  they  might  enter.  The  chief  was 
geneially,  yet  not  always,  proprietor  of  the 
whole  tenitbry  of  the  clan,  or  of  the  greater 
part,  yet  not  with  absolute  right  of  posses- 
sion. A  certain  portion  of  the  best  part  of 
tlMs  territory  was  allotted  to  him  as  ms  spe- 
cwl  property.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  dis- 
tributed^r  longer  or  shorter  periods,amoug 
that  class  of  the  clan  which  consisted  of  the 
fiumers.  These  were  the  near  relations  of 
the  chief,  or  the  descendants  of  a  distant  and 
common  chief.  To  these  brother8,nephews^ 
cousins,  the  chief  gave  laud  on  condition 
that  he  might  resume  it  at  pleasure,  or  on 
lease  for  a  short  time,  or  (which  was  the 

general  mode]  as  a  kind  of  mortgage  re- 
eeroable  on  tne  payment  of  a  fixed  sum. 
After  two  generations,  these  portions  of 
land  were  generally  resumed  in  order  to  be 
conferred  on  nearer  relations,  upon  which 
the  descendants  of  the  former  possessors 
returned  to  the  class  of  the  common  mem- 
bers of  the  clan.  This  change  of  property 
was  so  common,  that  the  ordinary  class 
were  confirmed  by  it  in  their  belief  of  their 
original  relationship  with  the  chief,  as,  in 
ea<3i  generation,  some  fitmilies  joined 
them,  whose  ancestors  had  belonged  to 
the  kindred  of  the  chief.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  young  relations  received 
land  in  perpetual  possession,  or  acquired 
property  oy  inheritance,  marriage,  or  other 
means.  In  such  cases,  tliey  retained  their 
original  rank,  and  generally  each  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  subdivision  of  a  clan,  which 
considered  him  as  its  immediate  head, 
though  they  always  remained  dependent 
on  the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  generally 
even  tributary.  The  largest  clans  often 
had  several  of  such  subdivisionB.    The 


chieftaiDSof  the  bnncfaesaiid  tfaeirsnlijects 
had  sometimes apvticnlar name,  called  bwr 
domcj  or  geneaiogie  surname,  which  orig- 
inated fitNn  the  baptianal  nameoraumame 
ofhim  who  had  established  the  clan.  Where 
there  exisled  no  such  mb-chiefs,  the  feof- 
fees above  described  stood  nearest  to  the 
chief.  They  were  honored  as  noble, 
and  called  themselves  Dwnke  WagsoL  A 
feather  upon  the  ci^  designated  their 
rank.  These  again  parcelM  their  por- 
tiooB  into  smaller  farms^  which  they  let  to 
people  of  the  common  class  for  a  rent. 
Generally  these  stood  in  the  same  depend- 
ence upon  their  immediate  lord  as  the 
latter  u^n  the  general  chief  When  the 
populanon  in  tliese  narrow  and  sterile  val- 
leys'increased,  the  means  of  support  soon 
became  scarce.  The  strict  separation  of 
the  clans,  and  the  hereditary  enmities  not 
unft^uently  existing  between  tfaepi,  pre- 
vented emigration  to  the  neighboring  val- 
leys, and,  still  more,  to  the  lower  country 
(the  Lowlands).  The  consequence  of  too 
great  a  population  was  indolence.  The 
younger  sons  of  the  more  distinguished 
part  of  the  clan,  who  joined  the  common 
people  reluctantljr,  showed  a  contempt  for 
peaceftil  occupations,  and  collected  die 
most  courageous  youths  of  th6  tribe,  with 
whom  they  went  on  predatory  expedi- 
tions (called  creocAf)  agamst  the  Lowlands 
and  hostile  clans.  \e  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  country  consisted  in  catde,  hostili- 
ties were  generally  commenced  by  driving 
away  catSe.  There  existed,  also,  a  chss 
of  bold  adventurers,  called  ctamathsy  em- 
ployed on  expeditions  of  uncommon  peril, 
or  by  which  uncommon  honor  was  to  be 
gained.  In  later  times,  however,  their 
profession  was  considered  less  honorable, 
and  consisted  in  gathering  tribute  fix>m  the 
lower  country,  or  payment  for  protection 
against  deprei^on,  called  Uocbfioil.  One 
means^  support  for  the  younger  sons  of 
the  flniefs,  was  the  mihtaiy  service  in 
Frattce  and  Spain ;  and,  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  which  the 
Highlanders  were  fiuthful,  it  became  still 
more  common  to  follow  foreign  colors. 
Thus  they  always  remained  acquainted 
with  war,  and  the  fome  of  the  deeds  of 
their  countrymen  in  forei^  countries 
nourished  their  martial  spirit  at  home. 
A  warlike  disposition  and  contempt  of 
labor  was  found  even  among  the  lowest 
classes.  The  labor  of  the  field  was  left 
mosdy  to  old  people  and  women,  whilst 
the  vigorous  men  spent  their  time  in  idle- 
ness, in  hunting,  or  in  active  sports.  Me- 
chanics stood  in  higher  esteem  than  mere 
farmers.    Weaving  was  a  labor  for  wo- 
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men,  but  the  men  only  were  tailors.  The 
smith  who  made  arms,  or  at  least  mended 
them,  was  puticularly  esteemed,  and  be- 
longed  to.  tne  household  of  a  chief;  yet 
mo«;t  of  the  arms  used  were  sent  from  the 
Lowlands.  The  chief  generally  l^ved  sur- 
rounded by  his  dependants.  His  casde 
was  the  place  where  rewards  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  most  envied  distinctions 
were  bestowed.  The  chief  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  the  splendor  of  his 
dieas  or  household,  but  merely  by  a  more 
numerous  household  and  more  guests. 
What  he  received  from  his  dependants, 
was  again  consumed  for  their  tibei-al  en- 
tertainment Every  member  of  the  clan 
was  welcome  in  the  casde,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  treated  with  a  civility 
and  delicacy,  of  which  elsewhere  Uttle 
is  known.  This  treatment  elevated  the 
clan  in  their  own  esteem,  and  drew 
still  tighter  tlie  ties  between  ihem  and 
their  chie^  whose  po^ver,  though  mildly 
exercised,  was,  according  to  its  nature,  ab- 
solute. The  laws  which  he  administered 
were  simple.  Esteem  of  his  authority, 
and  gratitude  for  his  protection,  were  nat- 
ural consequences  of  his  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment Hence  the  unshaken  fidelity 
of  the  clans,  of  which  the  Scottish  his- 
tory aflbrds  so  many  splendid  instances, 
particularly  in  the  civil  wars  of  1715 
and  1745.  Sometimes  there  was  a  de- 
viation from  this  constitution  of  the 
clans;  and  even  the  ri^ht  of  inher- 
itance, on  which  the  whole  institution  was 
founded,  was  disregarded  in  particular 
cases.  There  are  also  examples  of  depos- 
ing unworthy  chiefs ;  and,  during  the 
troubles  afler  the  revolution  (16S31  a. 
chieftain  was  deserted  by  his  whole  clan, 
because  he  wished  to  lead  it  against  the 
banners  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  thus 
loyalty  triumphed  oyer  the  strong  bond 
of  vassalage.  In  the  earliest  times,  the 
Highland  chiefs  owed  allegiance  to  the 
native  princes,  by  whom  the  Scottish 
kings  were  acknowledged  as  sovei*ei^s 
merely  in  name.  Among  these  nauve 
princes  were  the  powerful  lords  of  the 
Isles,  who  flourished  from  very  ancient 
times  to  the  reign  of  James  V.  They 
ruled  over  all  the  Western  Islands  (the 
Hebrides),  from  Kay  north,  and  over  die 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Inverness, 
and,  as  powerful  allies,  exerted  an  influ- 
ence over  the  greater  part  of  the  High- 
lands. The  earls  of  Athol,  of  Mar,  of 
Lennox,  and  other  powerful  lords,  govern- 
ed the  remainder.  These  islands  first  be- 
came dependent  upon  the  Scottish  crown 
in  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century; 
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nevertbelass,  the  divisions  which  afler- 
wards  took  place  among  the  clans,  did  not 
contribute  much  to  strenffthen  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Scotlana ;  and  although 
the  tribes  could  no  more,  as  in  earlier 
times,  under.one  bead,  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  land,  yet  when  a  conunon  cause 
united  some  of  them,  they  broke  firom 
their  mountain-holds  and  descended  into 
the  plain  country.  During  the  disturb- 
ances which  distracted  Scotland  afler  the 
deatli  of  James  V,  the  independence  of 
the  Highland  chie^i  was  still  more  con- 
firmed. When,  in  the  17di  centuiy,  the 
martial  spirit  declined  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  the  Highlanders  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  decided  superiority  in  the  art 
of  war,  wliich  contributed  much  to  infuse 
into  them  a  liigher  feeling  of  their  own 
power,  and  to  make  them  more  obstinate 
m  their  adherence  to  their  native  customs. 
But  not  long  afler  the  first  victories  which 
they  had  obtained  in  the  Lowlands,  they 
were  severely  chastised  by  Cromwell  in 
their  own  mountains.  He  placed  stionff 
flarrisons  in  several  places,  commanded 
flying  divisions  of  the  armv  to  pass 
through  tlie  mountains,  search  the  most 
secret  lurking  places,  and  dismande  the 
casties  of  the  cniefs,^and  at  length  conft* 
pelled  the  clans  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  give  security  for  their  peaceful  con- 
duct Afler  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  to  which  the  fidelity  of  the 
Highlands  had  so  much  contributed,  the 
yoke  imposed  by  Cromwell  was  removed 
m>m  them ;  the  fortresses  which  had  been 
built  for  their  subjugation  were  destroyed 
or  forsaken;  and  me  laws  aj^ainst  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  the  Highlanders 
were  no  longer  enforced.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  old  constitution  of  the 
clans  vffis  again  strengthened.  During  the 
reigns  of  William  III  and  queen  £ane, 
the  government,  being  employed  in  wars 
upon  the  continent,  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  Highlands  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  money.  The  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  the  insurrection  in  1715,  in  favor 
of  the  house  of  Smart,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  various  measures  to  break  the  power  of 
the  chie&.  By  the  clan  act  (so  called)^ 
the  property  of  the  vassal  who  had  taken 
arms  in  a  rebellion  was  given  to  his  feu- 
dal loixl  who  had  remained  &}thful ;  and 
where  the  case  was  reversed,  the  kyal 
vassal  was  allowed  the  entire  proper^  in 
lands  which  he  had  held  of  a  reoellious 
chieflain.  Anotiier  statute  lielieved  the 
vassals  from  their  duty  to  follow  their 
feudal  lord  in  the  chase,  and  to  fight  in  his 
private  quarrels.    The  third  measure  was 
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the  dinnning  of  the  Highlanden ;  but 
tfaiB  was  80  negligently  performttd,  that 
meet  of  the  adbeients  or  the  house  of 
Stuoit  were  able  to  conceal  their  weapons, 
in  order  to  employ  them,  upon  a  favorable 
opportunity,  against  the  govemmenL  The 
most  eflfectoial  of  all  the  measures  was  the 
muking  of  roads  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
Lowlands,  by  which  means,  in  the  coune 
of  time,  a  gradual  blending  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  hath  parts  of  the  oountiy  took 
place.  But  other  circumstances  occurred, 
which  produced,  in  the  sequel,  a  violent 
dissolution  in  the  relations  of  the  clans. 
The  exasperation  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  made  the  people 
so  much  the  more  susceptible  to  the 
promises  and  encouragements  which  the 
BOUse  of  banished  princes  did  not  spare. 
The  chiefhiins  made  eveiy  effort  to  main- 
tain then- threatened  power,  and  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  innovations  with  which 
the  government  sought  to  weaken  the 
bon(£  of  the  clans.  A  daucerous  means, 
to  which  the  government  nad  recourse, 
favored  the  designs  of  the  Highlanders. 
About  the  year  1729,  companies  were 
formed  among  the  Highlands,  of  which  the 
sons  of  the  cmeflains,  or  the  disdnsuished 
vassals,  were  appointed  officers ;  but  the 
chiefi  themselves  had  the  highest  com- 
mand. These  companies,  tax  m  number, 
were  usually  called,  from  their  daik-col- 
ored  tartans,  the  Biack  Watch  (FrticudBar 
Dhal  Their  duty  was,  to  execute  the 
law  tor  disarming ;  to  terrify  the  discon- 
tented ;  to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people, 
and  conflicts  between  hostile  clans ;  and, 
particulariy,  to  check  predatoiy  excur- 
sions. With  tliis  view,  they  marehed 
through  the  land,  and  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
boldest  individuals ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  chiefii  knew  how  to  employ  this  insti- 
tution for  their  own  purposes.  So  much, 
at  least,  is  clear,  that  the  Black  Watch  was 
a  means  of  nourishing  the  warlike  spirit 
which  the  previous  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  intended  to  repress.  The 
rebellion  in  1745  (see  Edward  Stuart) 
was  a  consequence  of  the  secret  disafiec- 
tion  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  instigations 
from  abroad.  The  event  of  the  contest 
gave  the  govemineut  an  opportunity  to 
abolish  the  patriarchal  constitution  of  the 
Highlanders  (1747),  to  execute  the  law 
for  disarming  them,  and  even  to  proliibit 
their  natiouaidress,  of  Celtic  origin,  which 
distinguished  them  from  all  other  people. 
This  beautiful  dress,  favorable  for  light 
and  free  motion,  was  i^culiarly  fitted  for 
the  warrior,  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman. 


The  material  of  Highkad  cfothing  hiw 
remained  the  same  for  centuries — a  n^ool- 
len  stufi^  sometimes  with  a  cotton  wooC 
and  always  checkered  with  varioos  colon. 
Each  clan  has  usually  its  peculiar  mixture 
of  colon.  The  chief  pait  of  the  dress  Is  « 
short  petticoat  descending  to  the  knees, 
and  called  the  kSU,  Honemen  and  aged 
men  sometimes  wore  Ukewise  a  kind  of 
tight  pantaloons,  called  fmoet.  The 
woistooot  and  kih  were  embroidered,  or 
adorned  with  lace.  The  plaid  was  two 
yards  broad  and  four  long.  It  was  a  piece 
of  tartan,  which  suirounded  the  body  in 
broad,  elegantly  arranged  folds,  fitstened 
by  a  girdle ;  the  lower  part  fell  down,  and 
the  upper  part  was  drawn  round  the  left 
shoulder,  and  left  the  right  arm  free.  If  it 
were  necessary  for  both  arms  to  be  five, 
it  was  fiistened  vrith  a  silver  clasp  upon 
the  breast  In  front  hung  a  laige  pouch 
of  goat  skin  or  dog  skui,  resemblinr  a 
lady's  reticule.  There  was  a  dagger,  be- 
sides a  knife  and  fbik,  in  a  sheath  banging 
upon  one  side.  The  cap  belongs  to  the 
Highland  dress.  Instead  of  the  feathere, 
which  were  worn  by  people  of  rank,  the 
lower  classes  wore  bunches  of  heath,  or  a 
branch  of  the  holly  or  oak.  The  shoe 
consisted  of  pieces  of  thick  leadier,  wfaicfa 
were  fastened  with  strips  of  leather  over 
the  foot  The  strict  prohibition  of  tlus 
dress  (1747)  was  pecuhariy  galling  to  the 
Highlanders,  and  thev  were  o&n  in- 
genious enough  to  elude  it  This  prohi- 
bition was  first  formally  removed  in  1782: 
Since  then,  the  old  dress  of  the  people  has 
been  gradually  foraaken,  and  is  now  only 
found  in  some  districts,  mingled  with  the 
dress  of  the  Lowlanden,  and  only  com- 
mon among  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  arms  of  the  Highlander  iFvere, 
the  sword  upon  the  left  side,  and  a  short 
dag^r  upon  the  right,  a  musket,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  a  target  In  the  want  of  a 
musket,  or  if  ammunition  failed,  a  long 
lance  was  used,  called  a  Lonhaher  axt, 
suited  either  for  cuttinff  or  thrusting.  Cach 
clan  formed,  under  me  command  of  its 
chief^  a  regiment,  whose  companies  con- 
sisted of  separate  families,  each  under  the 
direction  or  its  head.  Courage  and  love 
of  freedom,  attachment  to  country  and  do- 
mestic ties,  hospitality  and  a  social  dii^K)- 
sition,  honesty  in  private  intercourae,  and 
inviolable  fidelity  to  trust  reposed  in  tbem, 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  are  so  stiU,  notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  which  their  man- 
ners have  undergone  in  later  times.  A 
knowledge  of  bo<MDB  was  but  litde  diffused, 
and  only  among  those  of  high  rank,  who 
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vrere  educated  partly  in  France.  But  fbe 
history  of  their  native  land,  poetiy  and 
muaic,  were  darling  pumuts  even  among 
the  oonunon  people.  Each  chief  had  hia 
bard,  vvho  sung  me  deeds  of  his  race,  and 
of  the  individual  memheis  of  the  clans. 
These  singras  were  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  were,  like  the  MnacAtef,  or  the  elden 
of  the  tribes,  the  preservers  of  old  stories, 
which  they  retained  in  memories  strength- 
ened by  continual  exereise,  in  the  absence 
ofa  written  literature.  The  &vorite  music- 
al instrument  was  the  bagpipe,  and  its  lively 
sounds  in  battle  supported  the  animation 
of  the  contest  A  vrarm  imagination,  af- 
fected in  a  lively  manner  by  the  sublimity 
and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  landscapes 
of  their  country,  was  the  source  of  many 
of  their  peculiar  superstitions.  The  High* 
lands  ferm  the  only  oountnr  in  Europe 
that  never  has  been  disturbed  by  religious 
comeste,  nor  sufiered  from  religious  perse- 
cution. The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
are  the  prevailing  forms  of  belief  The 
latter  is  hmhed  to  the  ooanty  of  Inverness 
and  some  of  the  islands.  Among  the  no- 
bility there  are  also  some  adherents  to  the 
Episcopal  church.  Protestanls  and  Cath- 
ohra  live  together  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner. The  political  measures  of  1747  save 
the  first  impulse  to  the  great  rhonge  which 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the 
manners  of  the  Hi^ilanders,  although  it 
did  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  till  20 
years  later.  This  change  was  seen  in  the 
wh^  character  and  coiwition  of  the  High- 
landers, and  not  merely  in  their  manners 
and  exterior,  but  even  in  die  appearance 
of  theb  country.  Lands  which  were  long 
under  the  pkmgh  became  wild ;  whole 
valleys,  once  the  dwelling-place  of  pow' 
erfiil  clans,  were  made  desolate ;  and  rami- 
lioB  which,  like  Alnhie  plants,  were  rooted 
in  their  native  soil,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  seek  support  in  manufacturing 
cities,  or  to  etrugrate  to  America.  The 
character  of  the  lughlanders  has  lost  much 
of  its  romantic  and  chivalrous  tone.  One 
of  the  most  striking  trails  of  the  altered 
Highlander  is  his  great  indifference  to  the 
old  relations  of  the  clan,  although,  k>ng 
after  the  abolition  of  clanahip,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  chief  continued, 
and  what  the  law  denied,  fidelity  gave  un- 
dinnnidied.  The  impatieDt  desire  of  ac- 
quisition on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
also,  caused  many  oppressions,  which 
gradually  loosened  the  bonds  of  love  and 
fidelity.  Still  we  find,  indeed,  some  land- 
holders who  seem  like  remnants  of  former 
days,  and  have  secured  to  themselves 
the  attachment  of  theur  dependanta    But 


Rumy  have  been  estronffed  finom  their 
countrr  by  a  residence  in  London  and  Ed- 
inburgh ;  and,  to  meet  the  increased  ex- 
l)enses  occasioned  by  their  style  of  living, 
they  have  been  led  to  measures  which 
have  injured  the  poorer  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  great  increase  of  dieep- 
breeding,  particulariy,  has  taken  fit»n  the 
people  me  means  of  support  Thousands 
have  emigrated  to  America  within  90 
years,  to  whom  the  beloved  home  of  their 
fethere  offered  nothing  but  the  proopect  of 
poverty. — See  major-general  David  Stew- 
art's lAitcheaof  the  Charader  and  Preteni 
SUtU  o/tke  I&hlanden  (9d  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1825,  SfvolaJ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  Remarks  on  €m.  Stetoari's  SkeUh/u, 
&c.  (London,  1823);  also,  the  work  of 
doctor  McCuUoch,  The  Highlands  and 
WtsUm  bks  of  ScoOand  (London,  1824, 
4  volal  which  destroys  the  beautifhl  iUu- 
sions  that  Walter  Scott's  descripdons  of 
Scotland  and  the  Scots  had  produced. 

HrOHLANDB    or    THE    HuDSON  (csllod, 

also,  fEghiands  tf  N^  York,  FiMM 
Mountains^  and  Matteatoan  Mowdams) ; 
a  range  of  mountains  in  New  Yoric,  ex- 
tending in  a  north-east  and  south-west  di- 
rection across  the  Hudson,  in  the  counties 
of  Rockland,  Orange,  Westchester,  Put- 
nam and  Duchess.  They  are  53  miles 
above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupy 
a  space  fix>m  16  to  20  miles  in  width. 
The  Indian  name  vnis  MaUemoan,  which 
signifies  the  eouniry  of  good  Jur ;  and  the 
same  name  is  still  properly  applied  to  the 
whole  range,  ^me  of  the  highest  peaks 
are  Beacon  Hill,  Grand  Sachem,  Break- 
neck, Blue  Hill  and  Butter  HilL  The 
heights  of  the  summits,  above  the  level  of 
the  Hudson,  vaiy  firom  1100  to  1685  feet 
This  range  is  composed  principally  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  formed  the  southern  shore  of  a 
great  lake,  which  perhaps  extended  north- 
ward over  lake  Champlain.  Various  per- 
sons, who  have  examined  the  vaUey  or  the 
Hudson,  lying  between  these  mountains 
and  lake  Champlain,  have  found  evidence, 
which  to  them  appeared  satisfiustory,  that 
this  tract  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake ; 
but  respecting  the  time  when  the  present 
passage  tlirough  the  Highlands  was  <^n- 
ed,  history  furnishes  no  information. 

HioH  Mass  is  that  mass  which  is  read 
before  the  high  altar  on  Sundays,  ftast 
days,  and  particular  occasions,  such  as  the 
celebration  ofa  victory.    (See  Mass.) 

HiOHMORE,  Joseph ;  a  portrait  and  his- 
torical painter,  bom  in  London,  June  13, 
1602.  He  eariy  displayed  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  fine  arte,  which  was  discour- 
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a^ed  by  his  famiiy,  who  placed  him  in  a 
BoUcitor's  office.  The  whole  of  his  spare 
time  was,  however,  devoted  by  him  to  the 
study  of  his  favorite  punuit ;  and,  imme- 
diately on  the  expinnon  of  his  clerkship, 
when  only  17  yean  of  age,  he  abandoned 
the  law,  resolved  to  trust  in  future  to  his 
talents  as  a  painter  alone  for  his  chance 
of  fame  and  fortune.  The  year  following, 
he  married,  and  continued  rising  in  repu- 
tation, till,  on  the  revival  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  he  was  selected  as  the  artist  to 
be  employed  in  painting  the  knights  in 
full  costume.  The  years  1732  and  1734 
were  spent  by  hhn  in  professional  tours 
through  the  Netheriands  and  France,  and, 
on  his  return,  ha  applied  himself  with  re- 
newed exertions  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
art  which  he  exercised  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  died  in  1780.  Among  his  best 
paintings  are,  the  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  in 
the  foundling  hospital ;  the  Finding  of 
Moses,  &c  The  illustrations  to  the  origi- 
nal editions  of  the  novels  of  Richardson, 
were  abo  fbom  his  easel.  As  an  author, 
he  is  known  by  the  Critical  Examination 
of  Rubens's  two  Paintings  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  Whitehall  (4to.);  Observations 
on  Dodwell*8  Pamphlet  a^dnst  Chrisdan- 
ity ;  the  Practice  of  rerspective  (1763) ;  and 
two  vols,  of  Moral  and  Religious  Essays; 
with  a  translation  of  Brown^  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul. 

HiOHNEss;  a  title  of  honor  given  to 
princes.  The  kings  of  Englwd  and 
Spain  had  fbiraeriy  no  other  tide,  the  first 
tiU  the  time  of  Henry  VIH,  the  second 
till  that  of  Charles  V.  The  petty  princes 
of  Italy  beffan  to  receive  this  tide  in  1630, 
and  the  diute  of  Orleans  assumed  the  tide 
of  royal  MghnesM  in  1631,  to  distinguish 
himself  from  the  other  princes  of  France. 
The  prince  of  Cond^  took  the  tide  of  moat 
$erme  Mgkness,  At  present,  the  children 
of  crowned  heads  are  generally  styled 
royal  highness.  Those  orthe  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  are  styled  inmerial 
highness.  The  grand-dukes  and  the  elector 
ofHeese-CasBel  are  called  royal  highuss. 
The  French  aUesse  royale  corresponds  to 
royal  higjhness,  but  attesse  is  not  die  same 
as  highness^  it  being  used  for  your  grace^ 
and  for  the  German  Iharchlaucht. 
High  Pressure.  (See  Steam  Engines,) 
Hioh-Prisst  ;  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  Moses  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  fiunily  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleu- 
cidiB,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  it 
was  often  aibitrarily  conferred  by  the  for- 
eign masters.   In  the  time  of  Jesus,  the 


office  appears  to  have  been  held  by  several 
priests  alternately.  The  importance  of 
this  officer  is  indicated  by  die  splendor 
and  coetfiness  of  his  gaiment,  which  was 
among  the  most  beautiful  woiks  of  an- 
cient art.  The  breastplate  of  the  higfa- 
priest  is  particulariy  celebrated.  It  was 
called  «rtm  and  tlkuoHRtm,  i.  e.,  according 
to  Luther,  light  and  right.  According  to 
other  commentators,  it  received  its  uaiiie 
fiom  12  precious  stones,  which  were  set 
in  gold,  and  on  which  the  names  of  the 
12  tribes  were  engraved.  In  this  dress, 
the  high-priest  appeared  as  the  holiest  and 
highest  nereon  or  the  nation,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  official  duties.  To  him  be- 
longed the  regulation  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  wcHship  of  God,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  oracles  of  Jehovah  to  the  peo- 
ple (he  alone  being  permitted  to  con- 
sult them  on  important  public  oocaaioDs], 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary. Although  the  admmiatnition  of 
jusuce  was  committed  to  particular  judges, 
yet  to  him  the  last  appeal  was  iniade  in 
difficuh  cases,  even  in  temporal  afiairs, 
and  nothing  important  in  war  or  peace 
could  be  undertaken  without  his  assenL 
He  was  called,  by  way  of  distincticm,  the 
priest  who  stands  before  the  Lard:  he  occu- 
pied the  peculiar  situation  of  a  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  the  nation.  Once 
a  year,  he  entered  alone  into  the  holy  of 
holies  (the  innennost  part  of  the  taber- 
nacle, siterwards  of  the  temple),  and,  by 
his  prayers  and  sacrifices  on  tnis  occasion, 
the  whole  Jewish  people  believed  that 
God  was  reconciled  to  them,  and  all  their 
sins  forgiven.  The  articles  £fierarc%, 
and  Popery,  will  show  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchr  made  use  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  as  a 
foundation  for  their  own  authority,  and  * 
transferred  the  prerogatives  of  the  high- 
priest  to  the  papal  chair. 
HioH  Treason.  (See-TVeofon.] 
HioH  Water  ;  that  state  of  the  tiaes  when 
they  have  flowed  to  the  greatest  heij^t, 
in  which  state  they  remain  nearly  station- 
ary for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  when  the 
water  begins  again  to  ebb.  The  time  of 
high  water  is  always  nearly  the  same  in 
the  same  place  at  the  full  of  the  moon, 
and,  at  all  other  times,  the  time  of  high 
water  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  moon ; 
the  rule  for  finding  which,  the  age  of  the 
moon  being  given,  is  as  foUows,  viz.:  add 
four  fifths  of  the  days  of  the  moon's  age, 
as  so  many  hours,  to  the  time  of  high  wa- 
ter at  the  full  of  the  moon^  and  the  sum  is 
the  time  of  high  vrater,  answering  to  that 
day  nearly. 
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HienwAT  RoBBBRT.    (See  IMbenf,) 

HieHWATS.    (See  Roadg,) 

HiLABioiT ;  a  Chradan  anchorite  of  the 
fourth  cendify,  bom  at  Gaza,  in  291.  On 
his  oonvenion  from  idolatry,  he  became 
the  foonder  of  monachism  in  Syria,  after 
the  example  of  St.  Anthony,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  deserts  of  f^pt  To  this  pur- 
pose, he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  posses- 
sions^ and,  by  the  ftme  of  his  sancti- 
ty, ioduoed  many  to  join  him.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  year  371,  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 

H11.ART,  St.  ;  a  Christian  prelate  of  the 
fourth  century,  one  of  the  early  ftthers  of 
the  church,  bom  at  Poietieis,  of  which 
city,  after  his  conversion  from  heathenism, 
he  eventually  became  the  bishop,  in  355. 
His  zeal  in  favor  of  the  Athanasian  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Trinity,  which  he  de- 
fended with  much  ener^  at  Bezieres, 
drew  OB  him  the  persecuuon  of  the  Arian 
party,  witli  Satuminus  at  its  head,  who 
previolod  on  the  emperor  Constantius  to 
exile  him  into  Phiygia.  After  four  years 
spent  in  banishment,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  bis  see,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self in  committing  the  arguments  for  his 
side  of  the  quesoon  to  writing,  and  con- 
tinued to  difltingiiiBh  himself  as  an  active 
diocesan  tiU  his  death,  in  367.  His  works 
unre  printed  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1693. 
There  was  another  of  the  same  name, 
bishop  of  Aries,  a  Semipelagian  in  his 
opinions,  who  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
St  Honoratus,  and  some  devotional  tracts. 
He  dSed  in  4^,  and  also  enjoyed  the  hon- 
ors of  canonization. 

HiLBBURGHAUBBiv,  Saxe,  One  of  the 
Saxon  duchies,  consisting  of  part  of  the 
fomner  duchy  of  Coburg  and  the  county 
<»f  HennebuTff,  received  its  name  from  its 
former  capitaL  It  is  situated  on  the  south- 
ern decli^ty  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and 
is  moderately  fertile.  (For  its  revenue,  &c., 
see  SiaUBtieal  TabU  of  Ewvpe,  IV,  608.) 
It  has  estates  on  the  old  system.  The 
nobility  sends  6  deputies,  the  cities  5,  the 
peasants  6,  the  clergy  1.  Compared  with 
many  other  estates,  they  enjoy  consider- 
able privileges :  they  grant  taxes,  and  have 
the  inspection  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
ri|^t  to  impeach  officers,  and  to  propose 
laws.  By  the  trea^  of  division  (1B26] 
between  Coburg,  Hildburghausen  ana 
Meiningen,  respecting  the  limdsof  the  ex- 
tinct lines  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg, 
HiUbunhausen  received  the  principalis 
of  AlteoDurg,  with  the  exception  of  Kam- 
burc,  and,  in  return,  gave  up  tiie  territory 
of  Hiklbur|riiausen  to  Meiningen.  (q.  v.) 
Thus,  the  Hildburcbausen  Una  received, 
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instead  of  230  square  miles,  with  32,000 
inhabitants,  530  square  miles,  with  106,000 
inhabitants. 

Hildburghausen;  the  former  capital 
of  the  duchy,  on  tiie  Werra,  a  well  built 
town,  with  3500  inhabitants. 

HiLDKB&AMi).    (See  Gregory  VIL) 

HiLDESHEtM ;  formerly  a  German  bii^- 
opric,  now  a  principality  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Hartz ;  veiy  fertile.  It  consists,  at  wesent, 
of  657  square  miles,  with  131,9)0  mhabit- 
aniB.  Louis  the  Debonnaire  founded  the 
bishopric  in  829.  In  1802,  Prussia  took 
possession  of  it ;  in  1807,  it  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  1814,  it 
was  annexed  to  Hanover. 

Hii.DE8HEfM,  a  city  in  Germany,  for- 
meriy  the  see  of  the  preceding  bishopric, 
founded  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  in  822; 
belongs  at  present,  with  the  principalitVi 
to  Hanover ;  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic 
bishop,  and  of  a  Lutheran  conastory ;  has 
a  Catnolic  seminaiy  and  gymnasium,  and 
a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  imd  13,450  inhid>- 
itants,  whose  chief  dealings  are  in  grun, 
yam  and  linen.  The  cathedral  contains 
an  ancient  Irmensaule.  (q.  v.)  Lat.52P9' 
32"  N.;  lon.9^55'46^'E. 

Hill,  Aaron,  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneous vmter,  was  bom  m  London,  in 
1685.  His  fother,  originally  a  gentleman 
of  good  estate  in  Wiltshire,  left  lum  almost 
wholly  unprovided  for;  which  circum- 
stance obliged  him  to  quit  Westminster 
school  at  me  age  of  14.  His  relation, 
lord  Paget,  being  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  ventured,  uninvited,  to  join 
him,  and  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him, 
under  whose  care  he  travelled  throusfa 
Palestme,  E^pt,  and  various  parts  of  the 
East  In  170^  he  returned  to  En^^d, 
and,  after  the  death  of  lord  Paget,  he  trav- 
elled for  three  years  with  sir  William 
Wentworth.  In  1709,  he  published  a 
Histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  partlv 
ftt>m  materials  collected  in  Tuikey ;  whicn 
publication,  although  it  obtained  much 
notice,  the  author  himself  subsequently 
regarded  as  a  cmde  and  juvenile  perform- 
ance. In  1710,  he  became  manager  of 
Dmry-lane  theatre,  which  poet,  however, 
he  soon  gave  up.  While  in  the  manue- 
ment  of  Druiy-lane,  he  wrote  his  mat 
tragedy  of  Alfred,  and  Rinaldo,  an  opera. 
In  1713,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  extract- 
ing sweet  oU  ftt)m  beech  mast,  and  a 
company  was  formed  under  his  auspices ; 
but,  after  a  trial  of  three  years,  the  scheme 
entirely  failed,  as  did  a  subsequent  plan 
for  establisbing  a  plantaticm  in  Georgia. 
He  still  continued  to  write  for  the  theatres,- 
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and  several  of  his  pieces  were  brought  on 
the  stage.  He  also  composed  poems.  In 
1734,  he  commenced  a  periodical  paper, 
called  the  Plain  Dosler.  In  1731,  he  re- 
wrote his  Elfiid,  which  he  brought  for- 
ward under  the  title  of  Athelwold.  He 
afterwards  translated  in  succession  the 
Zaire,  Alzue  and  Merope,  of  Voltaire,  all 
of  which  diiow  him  in  the  liffht  of  a  supe- 
rior dramatic  translator.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  interest  himself  with 
schemes  of  commercial  improvement,  un- 
til his  health  began  to  decline;  and  he  died 
in  Februaiy,  1750,  in  his  65th  year,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  His 
versions  of  Zaire  and  Merope  kept  the 
stage  until  within  a  few  years. 

Hill,  sir  John,  a  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, ducinguished  for  the  versatility  of 
his  udents,  and  the  multitude  of  his  pub- 
lications, was  bom  about  1716,  and  was 
by  trade  an  apothecary ;  but,  having  mar- 
ried a  wife  without  a  fortune,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  further  resources  for  the 
increase  of  his  income.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  and  lord  Petre  employed  him 
to  manage  their  botanic  gardens,  and  ena- 
Ued  him  to  travel  through  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  collect  scarce  plants, 
of  which  hepublished  an  account  by  sub- 
scription. Tne  scheme  was  not  very  prof- 
itable, and  he  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stage ;  but,  afler  two  or  three 
exhibitions  at  the  Haymarketand  Covent- 
flarden,  he  returned  to  his  shop.  A  trans- 
uuion  of  a  Greek  tract  on  ^ms,  by  Tlieo- 
phrastus,  which  he  published  in  1746, 
procured  him  both  money  and  reputation 
as  an  audior.  He  undertook  a  General 
Natural  History  (3  vols.,  folio);  and,  in 
conjunction  with  George  Lewis  Scott,  he 
compiled  a  Supplement  to  Cliombers's 
OyclopeQdia.  In  1752,  he  published  Es- 
says on  Natural  History  and  Philosophy, 
containing  curious  microscopical  obserMi- 
tions.  At  the  same  period,  he  started  the 
British  Mi^azine,  and  also  carried  on  a 
diurnal  pubhcation,  called  the  Inspector. 
Notwithstanding  his  literary  engagements, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  every 
place  of  public  amusement,  where  he  col- 
lected, ^  wholesale,  a  great  variety  of 
private  mtrigue  and  personal  scandal, 
which  he  freely  retailea  to  the  public  in 
his  Inq;)ecto»  and  magazines.  This  dis- 
creditaole  occupation  involved  him  in 
various  quarrels.  He  invented  several 
quack  medicines,  which,  by  means  of  the 
puffing  advertisements  he  wrote  to  rec- 
ommend them,  had  for  some  time  a  con- 
siderable sale,  to  his  great  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage.   His  talents  as  a  botanist,  how- 


ever, were  by  no  means  despicable.  His 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  work  entitled 
the  Vesetable  System  (17  vols.,  folio). 
The  titte  of  knighthood  he  owed  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  order  of  the  polar  star,  in  return  for 
the  present  of  a  copy  of  his  botanical 
works.  He  died  of  the  gout,  a  disease  for 
which  he  professed  to  have  a  specific,  io 
November,  1775.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  novels  and 
plavs,  now  deservedly  fer^tten.  Having 
had  a  quarrel  vrith  Gamck,  on  account 
of  the  rejection  of  one  of  his  dramas,  that 
celebrat^  actor  characterized  Hill,  not 
unjustly,  m  the  fellowmg  caustic  epigram : 

"  For  physic  and  farces  his  rival  there  scarce  is  ^ 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is." 

HitL,  Robert;  an  industrious  aeholar, 
remarkable -for  his  application  to  study ^ 
notwithstanding  the  otetacles  arising  from 
domestic  penury,  and  a  menial  occupa- 
tion. He  was  borii  in  1699,  at  MisvreU, 
near  Trinr,  in  Hertfordslure,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  and  staymaker. 
To  those  employuientB  he  occasionally 
jomed  that  of^  a  schoolmaster,  by  meam 
of  which  he  with  difficulty  supported 
himself  and  his  femily.  In  s^  of  these 
discouragements,  he  contrived  to  make 
hunself  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  he  exhibited 
so  much  literary  tuent  as  to  attnet  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  refeiend  Joseph 
Spence,  who,  with  a  view  to  benefit  this 
paiu&-taking  student,  published  a  tract, 
entitled  a  Parallel  between  a  most  cele- 
brated Man  of  Florence  (Magliabeccki) 
and  one  scarce  ever  heard  of  in  Eloglaud, 
(R.  Hill),  printed  at  Strawberry-hill,  1758, 
8vo.  By  the  assistance  of  his  fiieodly 
biographer.  Hill  was  relieved  from  his 
embarrassmenta,  and  enabled  to  remove 
to  Buckingham,  where  he  died  in  1777. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  bidiop 
Clayton's  Essay  on  Spirit ;  Criticisms  on 
the  Book  of  Job;  and  a  tract,  entitled  the 
Character  of  a  Jew. 

Hill,  Rowland,  reverend,  son  of  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  was  bom  at  Hawkstone,  in 
1744,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. While  yet  at  Eton,  he  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Methodists,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  preached  in  the  prison  and  in 
private  houses,  before  entering  into  holy 
ordera;  he  also  preached  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  chapel  of  Whitfield,  in  London— 
a  step  which  at  ouce  identified  him  with 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Family  infiu- 
ence  prevented  him,  however,  from  for- 
mally joining  that  body,  his  avowed  pred- 
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ilection  for  which,  at  the  same  time,  ran* 
dered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  oidiDation  in  the  church.  At 
length  he  obtained  a  tide  to  ordeiBy  and 
WBB  ordained  deacon.  **  Soon  after,"  says 
a  notice  of  him,  ''thia  man  of  God  deter- 
mined upon  disobedience  to  earthly  statr 
utea  and  human  canons,  that  he  might  be 
obedient  to  a  heavenly  vision,  and  pwibnn 
a  divine  and  immortal  work.  In  imita- 
tion,  therefore,  of  his  illustiious  patron  and 
pattein,  WhitiSeld,  he  soon  bmm  to  lift 
up  his  voice  in  a  wider  sphere  otlabor — to 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  listening  crowds  in 
bams,  meeting-houses,  and,  when  they 
were  too  smalfor  too  distant,  or  not  to  faie 
nrociued,  in  streets  and  fields,  by  the 
midways  and  hedpes.*^  In  1783,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  Surry  chapel,  in  the 
Blackfiiar^-road,  London,  in  the  duties 
of  which  he  has  spent  about  the  half  of 
eveiy  subsequent  year,  employing  the  rest 
of  tlie  time  in  provincial  ezcursioos.  His 
sennoDs  are  represented  to  be  a  smgular 
mixture  of  solemn  exhortations  and  vio- 
lent denunciations:  sometimes  he  intro- 
duces odd  stories,  puns  and  jokes. 

Hiu.,  lord,  second  son  of  sir  John 
Hill,  baronet,  entered  the  amy  at  the  a§[e 
of  16,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by  hjs 
seal,  his  activity,  and  the  mildness  of  his 
manners.  His  first  commission  was  that 
of  ensign.  He  aflerwards  obtained  leave 
of  abaence  for  one  year,  to  complete  his 
military  education  at  the  school  at  Slzas- 
bouig.  He  then  accompanied  his  uncle, 
the  late  sir  Richard  Hill,  on  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Holland.  When  he 
returned,  he  waspromoted to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, aiul,  in  1792,  to  be  a  captain.  He 
next  accompanied  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Drake, 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  CJenoa,  as  his 
secretary.  From  thence  he  went  to  Tou- 
lon, ana  served  successively  as  aid-de- 
euap  to  lord  Mukrave,  general  O'Hara, 
and  sir  David  Dundas.  He  went  to  Egypt 
as  tieutenant-coloneL  He  afterwards  serv- 
ed both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  was 
made  brigadier-generaL  He  next  served  in 
Spain,  and  commanded  the  reserve  of  nr 
John  Moore's  anny,  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna.  Subsequently  he  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Roleia  and  Vuniera,  in  Por- 
tugal. He  then  served  a  second  time  in 
Spain,  and,  general  Paget  being  wounded, 
he  took  the  command  of  his  corps.  He 
was  in  the  battie  of  Talavera,  and  was 
sfigbtiy  wounded  in  the  hand.  For  his 
conduct  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  94th  regiment  General  Hill  sur- 
prised a  French  coips,  under  the  com- 


mand of  general  Girsid,  near  Arroyo  6e 
Molinas,  m  October,  1811.  This  corps, 
of  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  was  routed, 
and  all  who  composed  it  either  killed  or 
taken,  except  about  200  men  f  their  bag- 
jnge,  &C.,  foiling  mto  the  hands  of  th^ 
English.  He  then  marched  to  Merida,  and 
destroyed  the  enemy's  magazines  there. 
He  was  next  with  tne  anny  under  Wel- 
lington, and  his  dtivision  compelled  the 
French  to  retreat  to  Vittoria.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  much  on  other  occa- 
sions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 
was  created  a  peer.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English 
and  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  Netfaeriands, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  WeHin^on. 
At,  Waterioo,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
success.  His  lordship  has  been  honored 
with  several  foreign  <»ders  of  knighthood. 
When  the  duke  of  Wellmgton  became 
prime  minister,  lord  Hill  succeeded  him 
as  commanderrin-chief  of  the  army,  which 
office  he  contmues  to  hold,  since  the  duke 
has  been  succeeded  by  iotd  Gre^. 

HntA;  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  coldj 
tpuder.  Hence  Himalava  mountains, 
(q.  V.) 

HlMAI^TA,  HrMALBH,  Or  HiMALA  MOVN- 

TAiifs,  the  hnaut  of  die  ancients,  called, 
by  the  oki  Indian  bards,  the  king  (ffmoun- 
totnf,  is  a  snow-capped  chain,  nsing,  in 
gigantic  masses,  on  me  northern  boanida- 
ry  of  Bensal  and  Upper  Hindoostan,  and 
forminff  the  rich  valley  of  Cashmere  (the 
land  which  produces  the  costly  shawls). 
There  are  five  passes  over  these  mountains 
known  to  us,  one  of  which  leads  to  Tliib- 
et,and  two  to  Chinese  Tartary.  These 
roads,  the  hiffhest  m  the  worid,  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  14,496  feet.  To  these  moun- 
tains, piled  up  befer^  the  elevated  plateau 
of  eastern  Asia,  the  Hmdoos  have  made 
pilgrimages forthousands  of  veais,  visit- 
mg  the  temples  and  altars  or  their  gods, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  holiest  of  their  riv- 
ers, rolls  out  mna  among  the  precipices 
and  snows,  and  where  secret  horrors  sur- 
round the  throne  of  Mohadeo.  No  Eu- 
ropean had  ventured  to  traverse  this  wil- 
derness, for  fear  of  the  barbarous  Ghor- 
kas,  before  the  enterprise  was  undertaken 
by  two  officers  of  the  British  army,  who 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  1809  and  1815 
against  Nepaul,— kincpatrick,  whose  De- 
scription of  Nepaul  (1811)  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  eastern,  and  Fraser,  who 
has  given  an  account  of  the  western  pari 
of  these  Indian  Alps ;  but,  in  1819,  Fran- 
cis Hamilton  ^ve  a  complete  picture  of 
this  country.    Fraser  published  his  jouv< 
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nal  in  1830— Journal  of  a  Tour  through  a 
Part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala 
Mountains,  and  to  the  Sources  of  the  Riy- 
ATB  Jumna  and  Ganges  (with  20  enffrav- 
ingsjb  Colebrooke  and  captain  Webb 
made  the  first  barometrical  and  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  of  the  Himala  moun- 
tains, but  with  imperfect  instrumenta.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  the  height  of  the 
White  mountain,  or  DhanoaJLa-Giny  the 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  Indian  Alpe,  at  whose 
foot  the  river  Ghandaki  rises  (29°  30^  north 
lat^  83°  49^  east  Ion.),  is  26>872  feet,  or,ac- 
coiding  to  Blake,  who  corrected  their 
measurements,  28,015.  In  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  Chimborazo  is  21,440  feet  bigh ; 
in  the  Alps,  the  most  elevated  sunmiit, 
Mont  Blanc,is  15,766  feet  high.  Thelow- 
est  line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Himala  mountains,  is  17,000 
feet ;  on  Chimborazo,  15,746 ;  on  the  Alps, 
8,300  feet  The  highest  point  of  the  Hima- 
laya which  captain  Gterard  reached, — the 
Chipea-Pic, — on  the  borders  of  Chinese 
Taitary,  vras  19,411  English  feet ;  on 
Chiml>orBzo,  Humboldt  reached  a  height 
of  19,374  English  feet  Webb  also  deter- 
mined the  height  of  27  other  summits  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  found  to  be  above  20,000  feet,  and  the 
highest  to  be  25,769  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Captain  Hodgson  and  lieutenant 
Herbert  took  triffonometrical  measure- 
ments of  the  whole  central  chain  of  the 
Himala  mountains.  Amopg  38  summits, 
the  highest,  Javrahir  was  25,589,  and  the 
lowest  was  16^043  feet  high ;  and  more 
than  20  peaks  were  higher  than  Chimbo- 
razo. They  lie  between  30°  80^  and  28° 
49"  south  la^  and  78°  51'  and  80°  54'  east 
Ion.  fix>m  Greenwich,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Yamuna  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  here 
called  BhagtraOd^  befere  it  unites  with 
the  Yamuna,  the  Jahnavi  and  the  Alaka- 
nandra  in  the  plain.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  Fraser  ascended  higher  than  Webb 
had  done ;  he  was  the  first  European  who 
reached  Gangavatari  (Gansautri),  a  small 
temple,  sacred  to  Bhagirathi  (10,300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  8ea),the  point  to  which 
the  Hindoo  pilgrimages  are  directed.  After 
him,  captain  Hodgson,  in  the  sunmier  of 
1821,  ascended  to  a  height  of  12,914  feet, 
to  Vanaia,Pugha,  where  the  river  Jumna, 
or  Yamuna,  bursts  out  of  a  bed  of  ice  and 
snow  300  feet  in  depth,  in  a  defile  of  the 
Jumnotri,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
21,155  feet  Between  the  highest  peaks 
of  this  mountain,  the  overflowing  of  the 
streams  forms  a  sacred  lake,  where  the 
goddess  Yamuna  has  her  secret  residence, 
which  no  pilgrim  dares  to  approach.  The 


Bhagirathi  also  rises  here,  among  the  ^la 
ciers.  The  Jahnavi,  the  third  prineipal 
branch  of  tlie  Ganges,  has  its  source  not 
fiir  from  hence,  but  at  the  northern  side  of 
the  snowy  mountain  in  Thibet  These 
streams  rush  along  in  narrow  beds,  worn 
deep  in  the  solid  granite,  through  dreadful 
chasms  and  precipices.  Steep  walb  as- 
cend perpendiculajly  from  a  sandy  plain 
to  the  height  of  3000  feet  A  small  ridge 
lies  m  front,  of  600—700  fbet  in  height, 
fermed  of  sand-stone.  Then  comes  a 
chain  from  1500  to  5000  feet  in  h^ght,ocm- 
sisting  of  quartz ;  behind  this  is  limestone, 
7000  feet  high.  Next  succeeds  the  central 
mountain,  separated  from  the 
by  the  valley  of  a  river.  The 
masses  are  gneiss,  mica  and  clay-alatel 
The  streams  cany  down  blocks  of  mniie. 
There  is  no  trace  of  glaciers.  In  me  wil- 
derness of  ragged  rocks,  hot  springs  arise, 
overshadowed  by  cedars  and  fir&  This 
dreadful  solitude  is  the  home  of  the  prim- 
itive Indian  msrthologlcal  worid,  but  the 
land  has  been  made  entirehr  desolate  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ghorka  (who,  not  long 
ago,  governed  Nepanl) ;  and  the  miaeiy 
of  the  inhabitants  makes  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  happiness  of  the  divine  hie 
which  the  Indian  poets  repiesented  as  ex- 
isting in  this  place.  The  principal  difler- 
ence  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Alpine  world  is  in  the  richness  and  variety 
of  trees  and  plants  which  the  latter  dis- 
plays, whose  splendor  and  beauty,  even  on 
the  border  of  perpetual  snow,  astonish  Ae 
traveller.  The  bariey,  which  comes  to 
perfection  on  the  mountains,  at  the  height 
of  14,000  feet,  is  so  extremely  productive, 
that  a  person  at  Vienna,  1822,  raised  frDDi 
a  single  barley-com  15  perfect  ears,  934 
corns.  (See  Alex,  von  Humboldt's  Sur  VM- 
evation  des  MonUiffnea  de  PIndej  and  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel's  Indian  Library,  i,  4.) 

HiMMEL,  Frederic  Henry,  a  popular 
(German  composer  in  the  lignter  kind  of 
music,  and  a  celebrated  pianist,  bom,  1765, 
in  Brandenburg,  studied  theolory,  and, 
having  pWed  in  the  presmce  of  me  king, 
while  in  Potsdam,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  clerical  appointment,  was  made 
bv  him  his  chapel'^naster,  and  sent  to  trav- 
el. Himmel  died,  1814,  in  Beriin.  He 
thought  too  highly  of  his  own  powers,  and 
liked  a  gay  Hfe,  so  that  he  did  not  smdy 
enough,  as  is  perceptible  in  his  greater  com- 
positions. His  FBonchon  is  his  best  open. 
Many  of  his  songs  are  still  sung  in  Germany. 

HiNCKELMAifif,  Abraham,  born,  1652, 
in  Saxony,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  deny- 
man  in  Hamburg.  He  was  aleamed Ori- 
entalist,  and  his  edition  of  the  Koran 
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(Hambiuip,  1094, 4to.)  is  the  iirat  that  was 
printed  in  Arabic.  He  died  in  1695.  He 
was  an  amiable  man,  of  a  sensitive  spirit, 
and  his  death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
hastened  by  a  libeJIous  pamphlet  written 
against  him. 

HiimcivBvse,  Chaiies  Frederic ;  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  discovery  of  the  combinatory 
analyK  He  was  bom  at  Dresden,  1739, 
and  studied  medicine,  together  with  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  belles-lettres.  In  1781, 
he  was  appointed  extraordinanr  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Leipsic ;  in  178^  he  was 
made  ordinary  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophvatthe  same  universi^.  Many  foreign 
academies  and  learned  societies  elected  bun 
a  member.  Died  1806.  His  works  are  enu- 
merated in  MeuaeVBOeUkrtealhttUehlamL 

HiifDoos,  or  GcKTOOs  ;  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  E^ast  Indies;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  nations;  distinguished  far 
tfaor  humaniQr,  gentleness,  industry,  and 
polished  by  letters  and  the  arts,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  their  Astatic  neighbors  were 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization, 
when  me  Greeks  lay  in  obecuriQr,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  in  general  were  desti- 
tute both  of  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts. 
They  fivm  a  numerous  people,  have  pre- 
served their  national  character  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  even  under  the  domiiucm  oi 
foreicnerB,  and  have  retained,  to  tlie  pres- 
ent day,  their  language,  their  written  char- 
acters, their  govenmient,  reli^on,  man- 
ners, customs  and  habits  of  hfe.  They 
are,  in  general,  of  a  farowniah-^llowcom- 
pleidon,  but  the  hif^er  and  ncher  classes 
are  almost  as  white  as  Europeans.  They 
are  somewhat  above  the  iniddle  height, 
well-proportioned,  and,  in  partieular,  very 
fiezible  and  dexterous.  Tney  are  remark- 
able fi>r  their  small  hands.  Temperance, 
fiugality,  hoepit&lity,  and  obhgin^  man- 
ners, are  the  fevorable  traits  in  their  char- 
acter. They  are  reproached  with  indo- 
lence and  avarice.  They  possess  great 
natural  talents,  but  are,  at  present,  depriv- 
ed of  opportunities  for  their  developement. 
In  earlier  times,  before  they  were  oppress- 
ed ftyy  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  their 
country  has  been  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  nrac- 
tise  agriculture,  breeding  of  cattle,  fishing, 
hunting  and  mining.  They  cultivate  for- 
ests, and  ore  largely  engaged  in  manuftc- 
tures,  commerce  and  navigation.  They 
inanufocture  cloths  of  a  great  variety  and 
value,  particularly  of  cotton  uid  silk; 
among  which  are  the  finest  muslins,  fine 


shawb,  mats,  cordovan  leather,  Sic^  and 
are  inimitable  in  dyeing»  In  the  arts  of 
music  and  painting,  they  are  backward^ 
but  in  dancing,  statuary  and  architecture, 
ih&y  are  more  advanr^.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  arithmetic,  astronomy  and 
chronok>gy,  and  are  very  fond  of  poetry 
and  singing.  The  most  extraordinary  cus- 
tom of  the  Hindoos  is  the  buininff  of  wid- 
ows at  the  funeral  of  their  husbandfr— « 
practice  which  has  prevailed  fimm  tiroes  un- 
memorial.  (See  SiUteea.)  This  burning  of 
the  widows  exists  chiefly  in  the  countriM 
governed  by  the  native  princes.  The  di- 
vision of  the  people  into  several  entirely 
distinct  orders,  or  classes,  which  haa  exist- 
ed fit>m  the  remotest  times,fonns  the  castes. 
(See  Goftef.)  There  are  four  castes,  whkh, 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  cultivation, 
are  essentially  and  petpetoaUy  separate 
fimn  each  other,  so  that  no  transition  fi!om 
one  to  another  is  possible;  no  connex- 
ion between  them  Ivy  marriage,  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  permitted,  and  no  individual 
of  one  cbes  can  assume  the  habits  or  en- 
cage in  the  occupations  of  another.  The 
distinction  is  complete,  in  every  sense,  he- 
reditary and  personal ;  aU  the  pri^eges  or 
disabilities  are  inherited ;  no  one  is  permit- 
ted to  become  what  he  is  destined  to  be  by 
nature,  but  he  is  obliged  to  become  what 
his  birth  permits,  or  to  remain  what  it  con- 
demns him  to  be.  The  slightest  trans- 
eression  of  these  laws  is  pimished  with 
Ems  of  caste,  and  aometimesy  iiiparticular 
cases,  with  death.  Eveathe  difference  of 
food  is  precisely  marked  ouL  The  three 
higher  castes  are  prohibited  entirely  the 
uae  of  fleshy  the  fourth  is  allowed  to  eat 
all  kinds,  except  beef;  but  oidv  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  mUi  caste  are  allowed  every 
kind  of  food,  without  restriction.  Thua 
the  lower  the  rank  of  a  Hindoo,  the  less 
he  is  restricted  in  his  food  and  drink ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  burdensome 
restrictions  increase  with  the  inferiority  of 
rank.  The  first  and  noblest  caste  is  called 
BrahmanOf  and  is  the  class  of  the  Bra- 
mines,or  BrahmaneSyWho  are  priestB,  schol- 
ars, teachen  in  schools  and  academies^ 
lawyers,  and  state  officers.  (See  Bra^ 
mini.)  The  second  noble  order  is  called 
C^iatrwoij  or  Chehiene^  and  is  composed 
of  theCshatriyas,  or  Raja-putras,theKmga 
and  warriors.  They  preserve  die  name 
Reg-mUs,  RD§a^pulra$j  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, in  theur  old  hereditary  dominiona 
in  Hindostan.  The  third  noble  caste  ia 
called  jBiflc,  or  Vaujfa$ ;  it  is  comnosedof 
husbandm^  and  merchants.  The  mer- 
chants are  called  BttmoiM,  or  WawdoEm^ 
The  fourth  noUe  caste  is  that  of  the  Sofd-- 
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rtUf  or  Sfmder^  and  comprdieads  the  aid- 
aui9  and  laboren.  Beaidea  tbeae  four 
cmtu,  with  their  mibdiviaioiis,  there  aie 
DumenNB  mixed  caale^or  apiuiouB  ckosea^ 
called  Bumm  .Sfcamtcr,  which  have  ^pnipg 
fiom  the  unauthorized  luuons  of  iodivid- 
uafe  of  diflerent  caatea.  Theae  mixed 
races  ibrm  a  transitioii  to  the  degraded 
wOtattM,  the  ParioBf  (q.  t,),  Ckadyg  and 
PdofOy  that  is,  eontemptibley  vile,  miclean 
men.  Theae  oonoat  of  those  unhappj 
wrelchee  who  are  obliged  to  do  whatever  no 
one  elae  can  do  without  pollution.  They 
are  not  only  conadered  unclean  them- 
aehrea^  but  they  render  unclean  eveiy  thinff 
th^  touch.  Thev  are  deprived  of  all 
civU  privilegea,  and  stigmatized  by  partic- 
ular lawa,  regulating  their  mode  of  life, 
their  houaee  and  their  furniture ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  vist  the  pagodas,  or  tem- 
ples, of  the  other  casing  but  have  their 
own  pagodas  and  religious  exercises ;  they 
are  not  suffered  to  enter  the  houses  of  tfa!a 
other  castes  (if  it  is  done  incautiously,  or 
fiom  necesrity,  such  a  {dace  is  purified  by 
religious  ceremonies);  they  must  not  ap- 
pear in  puUic  maikets,  are  confined 
to  the  use  of  particular  wells,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  suiround  with  bones  ^ 
animals,  to  warn  otherB  against  using 
them;  they  dwell  in  misenble  hovel^ 
distant  fiom  cities  and  villages,  and  are 
under  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  food. 
To  the  Hindoos  belong  the  Seiks,  Jais^ 
Kaiapools,  Mahxattas,  tue  ^ngalese,  &c^ 
of  wnom  some  have  gone  over  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan rebgion ;  others,  like  the  Seiks, 
have  a  religion  of  their  own.  (See  BeiwaC, 
HhuiootUtnfBuiuifhuMittiilJiio'oturtfltuM 
MifQuAogy  and  Retigienf  and  huHan  Lan- 
guagta,)  The  abb£^  Dubois,  who  tived  in 
the  £ast  Indies  for  thirQr  years,  has  de- 
scribed the  Hindoos,  in  a  fidthftd,  com- 
pete and  lively  manner,  in  his  woric 
Maevtn^  hutUuHont  et  CMnonits  det  Pm- 
pUs  ffhuk  (Paris,  1835, 2  vols.). 

HiNDoosTAir,  or  Hutdostan,  or  Ihdia 
THIS  SIDE  THK  Qanobs  ;  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  the  south  of  Asia,  between  lat.  7°  56^ 
and36^N.,andloD.0rand93°5(X£.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Birman 
emphe  and  the  bay  of  SiengaJ,  on  the 
south  and  southwest  by  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  Beloochistan  and  Af- 
^anisten.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north 
to  south,  IB  about  1800  miles;  its  greatest 
breaddi,  1500  miles.  Its  superficial  area 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  at  1,280,000 
gquaro  miles.  Some  writera  divide  it  into 
finir  great  divisions,  Northem  Hindoostan, 
Hindoostan  Proper,  the  Deccan,  and  the 


coimlry  south  of  the  Krishna;  others 
comprise  the  two  last  under  the  Deccan, 
and  caU  the  two  fiiat  /gwdisrfaa  The 
mmmtains  are  the  Himalaya  (q.  ▼.)  in  the 
nofth,  and  the  Ghanto  in  the  Decean. 
The  latter  are  divided  into  two  ridges^  the 
and  Weeleni.  Hw  Western 
the  longest  ridge,  extend  fitmi 
tsapt  CooBorin  to  the  TMot  or  Sunt 
river,  inchiding  about  13  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, with  a  am^  oponng  of  16  miles^ 
which  admits  tl^  Faniany.  Their  die- 
tance  fiom  the  coast  is  usuaUv  about  40 
miles  sffckim  more  than  70;  ttieirbeariit 
computed  fiom  3000  to  4000  feet.  The 
Eastern  Ghauts  extend  fiom  the  nortii  of 
the  Cauvoy,  lat.  11"  90"  N.,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Krnhna,  haL  10*  N.— Hw  word 
gkmd  flgnifiesa  pass  through  the  moun- 
taina,  and  the  high  land  is  caUed  M»- 
gkoMi  (that  is,  above  the  passes),  and  the 
tow  land  gneen-gkmt  (that  is.  Mow  the 
passes).  The  oounny  between  the  ridgea 
is  generally  table  kiid,  and  some  of  it 
vesy  feitilel  These  mountains  «e  gener- 
ally composed  of  l^wiitB,  and  on  the 
western  side  are  extensive  fimsts  of  leak 
timber.  The  principal  riven  are  the  In- 
dus (q.  v.),  the  Ganges  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Burrampooter.  (q.  v.)  Boade  these  are 
the  Neibudda,  the  Godavery,  the  Krishna, 
and  other  coossdmihle  atreams.  In  a 
country  of  such  extent  and  divenity  of 
Burftce,  the  climate  must  of  course  be 
very  various.  In  the  nofth  it  is  mild ;.  in 
Sind  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
on  the  coasts,  the  heat  Is  exceesive.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  the  moosoona.  (q.  v.) 
The  soil  of  the  country  is,  in  genend, 
remarkal^  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is 
extremely  nmd.  There  are  two  crepe  a 
year,  one  in  September  and  October,  and 
the  other  in  Maroh  and  ApriL  Among 
the  vegetable  produotiona  may  be  men- 
tioned com,  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  betel, 
ginper,  cocoa,  cofiee,  mulberries,  cotton, 
indigo,  safiron,  the  difierent  fiiiit  trees  of 
Europe,  pahns,  bananas,  teak,  benzoin, 
camphor,  bamboo,  &c.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  also  extremely  rich.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metab,  por- 
celain earth,  porphyry,  salQ)etre,  bcnax, 
diamonds,  &c.,are  amon^  its  producticMis. 
Among  the  animals  are  round  the  |ifal)on, 
the  ourang-outang,  and  a  great  variety  of 
monkeys,  Dears,  tigers,  buSaloes,  gazelles^ 
wild  boars,  elephants,  rhinoceroaes^  jack- 
als, &c.  The  immense  serpents  some- 
times reach  the  size  of  20  feet  Among 
the  birds  are  peUcans,  cassowaries,  par- 
rots, swans,  ^z;c.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  population  ia  at  about 
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the  SBDie  deoree  of  chriikEatioD,  but  then 
•re  some  tnbeB.  which  are  in  a  state  <^ 
baifaariim.  Besides  the  Hindoos  (q.  v.), 
the  inhabitants  are  Afghans  (q»  tA  dis- 
pensd  about  the  oountiy  under  a  feudal 
Hoyemment ;  Ftesees  or  Guebras  (q.  v.)) 
(mfideb),  who  are  found  principally  on 
the  western  coast,  and  speak  a  Pernan 
dialeet;  ArabianB,  also  on  the  western 
^descendants  of  merehants fbnneriy 
1  in  Hindoostiuif  whodifier  fiom 
the  other  inhabteants  in  language,  com- 
plezioo,  features  and  manneis;  Moguls 
or  Monguls  (q.  v.),  who  established  them* 
selves  in  the  6th  centuiy,  and  founded  the 
Mogul  empire  in  the  16th  century;  Be* 
botches  in  the  north-west  Among  so 
many  nations^  there  is  a  great  vaiiely  of 
religious  systems,  but  the  principal  re* 
ligion  is  Bnmanism  ^see  iuktm  Jl^Oofe* 
gy\  much  modified  m  some  parts  of  the 
countnr  (see  Sak$);  that  of  the  Nepolese 
is  Boddhism  (see  BvddhaU  that  of  the 
A^lhans,  Bdootches,  AnSbs,  and  some 
CBndoo  natives,  is  Isbmisro.  The  num* 
her  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  uncertain. 
Hamihon  estimated  that  of  the  eontineotal 
part  at  132,000,000;  others  have  carried 
the  estimate  to  180^000,000,  and  some 
have  reckoned  it  at  110,000,000.  The 
^^Joacsnt  (q.  v.),  the  original  tanguage  of 
the  country,  is  so  ancient  that  neither 
history  nor  tradition  makes  mention  of 
it  as  a  spoken  huMtnage.  The  oldest  Ian- 
ffuaies  derived  nom  it  are  the  Prscrit, 
me  Bali,  and  the  Zend,  which  are  the 
sacred  lan|irua0»  of  different  sectBL  The 
modem  dialects  have  nine  tenths  of  the 
words  in  common,  but,  ezospt  the  Hin* 
doostanee,  which  is  spoken  eveiy  where, 
and  the  Gujenittee,  ynuch  is  the  general 
language  of  the  maritets,  they  are  all  local 
(See  mditm  Langwigts,)  The  privilesed 
castes  f  q.  v.)  alone  are  permitted  to  culti- 
vate tke  scienoee.  The  lower  castes, 
however,  are  allowed  to  study  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy  and  poetry,  but  hten- 
tnre  and  sdence  are  no  lonfler  encouraged 
as  fermeriy.  The  Englirii  language  is 
becoming  more  general,  and  die  diuects 
of  Hindoostui  seem  destined  to  become 
dead  languages.  (See  huiUm  LiUandwrt.) 
The  English  govemmem  has,  indeed, 
acquired  such  a  preponderance,  that 
133,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoos- 
tan  are  dependent  on  it,  either  as  subjects, 
tribmahes  or  allies.  The  niisam  of  Hy- 
derabad, the  nqahs  of  Mysore  and  Trar 
vancore,  the  Mahratta  prince  Holcar,  the 
Mahntta  rajah  of  Nagnour,  the  njah 
Guicowar,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  some 
ocheia,  are  bound  to  pay  a  tribute,  furnish 


aid  in  war,  and  are  fiMrbidden  to  admit 
European  officerB  into  their  aimiee,  or  to 
receive  foreim  ambasadora.  The  Mah- 
ratta prince  Siudia,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul, 
and  tne  Seiks,  are  allies  of  the  Eogliah 
East  India  company,  but,  excepting  the 
Seiks,  have  only  a  precarious  indepen- 
dence. In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
form  of  government  is  a  pure  despodam. 
Hindoostau  was  divided  by  Aurengzebe 
into  numerous  provinces,  which  continue 
to  form  political  divisions  in  the  English 
poosesrioos,  but  they  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  Indian  states.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  a  view  of  these  prov- 
inces, with  the  corresponding  presidencies 
or  states  of  the  present  day: — 

Prsvmeer. 

Agimere, 


Agra, 

Allahabad, 

Oude, 

Aurungabad, 

Baher, 


Bengal, 

Berar, 

Bider, 

Bejapoor,     \ 

Cashmere, 

Coimbetore, 

Cochin, 

Delhi, 

Gondwana, 

Gorval, 

Guzerat, 

Hyderabad, 
Canara, 
Caraatic, 
Candeish, 
Cutch, 
Lahore  or 
Punjab, 
Mysore, 
Malabar, 

Malwa, 

Nepaul, 
Onssa, 
Salem  and 

Baramal, 
Northern 

Circars, 
Sindy, 
Travancore, 


Bombay  presidency,  Raia^ 

poots. 
Bengal,   slate    of    Sindia, 

stales  <^  the  Rajapoois. 
Bensal,  states  of  the  Bun* 

d^cund,  ludiob  of  Oude. 
Bencsl,  nabob  of  Oude. 
BoidlMiy ,  Slate  of  the  Nizam. 
Bengal. 
Macuas. 
Bengal. 

State  of  the  Nizam. 
State  of  the  Nizam. 
Bombay,  njah  of  Setara, 

state  of  the  Nizam. 
State  of  the  Seiks. 
Madras. 

MadrBS,rajah  of  Travancore. 
Bengal,  Seiks. 
Bengal,  rajah  of  Nagpour. 
Bennl. 
Bonioay,  state  of  Guicowar 

state  of  Holcar.  ^ 

State  of  the  Nizam. 
Madras. 
Madras. 

Bombay,  state  of  HoUur. 
Bombay,  state  of  Guicowar. 

Seika 

Rajah  of  Mysore. 

Madras. 

Bengal,   states  of  Sindia, 

Holcar. 
Nepaul. 
Bengal. 

Madras. 

Madras. 

State  of  Sindy. 
Rajah  of  Travancore. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  ststes 
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of  ffindofiaD  which  preacifc  an 
anoe  of  independence.  The  rest  of  the 
country  bekmip  to  the  En^Mi,  except 
the  territorieB  in  the  poneaaion  of  Euro- 
pean powers.  Tbeae  are  Goa,  Damaun 
and  Diu,  belonginff  to  Porcanl  (see  Mui, 
Portefueie);  Pon&henry,  Karikal,  Mahe» 
ChanSemagore,  end  the  fiictorieB  of  Cali- 
cut, Sunt  and  Maaulipatiun,  belonging  to 
France  (aee  J^Mlio,  fWiidk),  and  Tranque- 
inr  and  Serampoie,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark. (See  Mui,  Danuk ;  see  alao  the 
articlea  EaH  India  Ctmpama^  Bemgti, 
Bomhmf^  Madratj  ADC.)  The  name  of 
Hindoostan,  as  before  stated,  is  of  foreign 
origin,  the  Biamina  having  no  ceoeral 
name  for  the  country  over  which  their 
doctrinea  haye  been  dineminated.  When 
they  spoke  of  it  as  a  whole,  they  designat- 
ed it  by  the  epithets  Mtdhfomoy  or  cen- 
tral ;  PonuMoumij  or  land  of  rigfateous- 
nesB ;  or  Bkarat-Khande,  country  of  Bha- 
lat,  one  of  nine  brothera,  whose  ftther 
governed  the  whole  world.  The  early 
annals  of  the  Hindoos  are  so  ftbulous, 
that  it  is  difficuk  to  separate  the  truth 
from  fiction.  Their  own  opinion  of  their 
antiquity  is  wholly  chimerical;  yet  the 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Biamins, 
and  the  monuments  of  Hindoo  architec- 
ture :uDd  sculpture,  prove  the  great  anti- 
qujiy  of  this  people,  whose  country  was 
little  known  to  the  Greeks  previous  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Thai  con- 
queror carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Indus^ 
and  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Gani|;e8.  Ar- 
^noea.  kinf^  of  the  Parthians,  and  some  of 
Bactnan  kings,  also  made  extensive 
4  ^nqueslB.  About  two  centuries  before 
^e  Christian  era,  the  Parthians  and 
Scythians  overran  all  Northern  India,  or 
hdo-ScyUiia,  as  Ptolemy  caUs  it  In  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  the  Chinese 
penetrated  to  the  countries  on  the  Gan- 
ges. At  the  beginning  of  the  next  eentu- 
S,  the  foUowers  of  Mohanuned  invaded 
indoostan,  subjected  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Moultan,  and  established  themselves 
in  Northern  India.  One  of  the  governors 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  Mahmoud 
(q.  v.),  becoming  independent  master  of 
Ghiznih  (Gazna),  was  the  first  modem 
conqueror  of  IHndoostBn,  and  founded  the 
MusBuhnan  dynasty  of  the  Ghaznevides, 
which  lasted  m>m  797  to  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century ;  he  is  said  to  have  pushed 
his  conquests  as  ftr  as  Goa.  The  last 
prince  of  this  dynasty  was  deposed  in 
1158,  by  Kassim  Gfaauri,  founder  of  the 
Ghauride  dynasty,  which  derived  its  name 
fiom  the  country  of  Ghaur,  and  resided  in 


Lahore;  the  Ghanrides  subdued  Kanara 
and  the  kingdom  <yfBhnagor,  the  Mmihan, 
Delhi,  and  the  country  as  for  aa  Beoarea. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the 
empire  of  the  G&urides  was  divided,  and 
Kutuh,  who  received,  for  his  share,  the 
eooquestt  in  India,  founded  the  Patan  dy- 
nasty (or,  aa  some  call  it,  the  Ifetnasld  dy- 
DMty),  and  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  his 
empire.  The  reigns  of  the  Patan  empe- 
rore  were  disturbed  by  the  invasions  of 
Gengis  Khan  (q.  v.)  and  Tamerlane,  (q.  v.] 
In  1535,  the  Mogul  dynasty  was  plaeea 
on  the  throne  of  Hindoostan  by  the  sue- 
cesses  of  Babur.  (See  MuguU.)  Akbar 
(q.  v.),  his  grandson,  confirmed  and  ex- 
fieoded  his  power  in  the  northern  part  of 
Hindoostan,  and  reduced  BengaL  The 
histoiy  of  this  part  of  the  cocmtiy  is  verf 
confiised  and  uncertain,  till  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Tamerlane  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  and  it  had  subsequently  been  suhiect  to 
native  princes  or  to  the  Mohammedan 
CTfiperois  of  Delhi  Akbar  (died  1604) 
also  reduced  Cabul  and  Cashmere.  He 
divided  his  empire  into  16  suhahs  (^v- 
emments),  which  were  subdivided  mto 
provinces;  the  latter  were  administered 
by  govemoTB,  called  tuAobi.  One  of  hie 
descendants,  Aiueng-Zebe  (q.  v.),  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  after  havinjg  pmmed  his 
ftther  and  put  to  deatn  h»  two  brothem 
He  carried  the  Mogul  empire  to  its  hicfaest 
pitch  of  power  and  i^oiy.  TheMaLrat- 
tas  (q.  v.),  a  wariike  people  firam  the 
Cvfaauta^  were  joined  by  several  of  the 
Hindoo  princes,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Sevajee,  conquered  an  extensive  terri- 
toiy.  Aureng-2<ebe  was  oUiged  to  treat 
wiUi  them,  and  to  yieU  them  one  <{uarter 
of  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  m  the 
Deccan,  which  they  had  oveirun.  AAer 
the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  his  empire 
continually  declined,  and  became  the  nrey 
to  revoh  and  anarchy.  The  power  or  the 
Mahrattas,  in  the  mean  time,  was  rapidly 
extending,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  Idth 
century,  the  possessions  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, akhouf^  their  persons  continued 
to  be  respected,  were  reduced  to  the  city 
of  Delhi  and  its  tenitory.  The  kist  Mogul 
emperor  received  a  pension  finom  the 
English,  ^o  (1803)  took  possession  of 
Delhi  and  Agra. 
HiNDOBTAN.  (See  ISndoaiUuL) 
Hiffo-Ceiifo  (Ckmetej  meaning  repre- 
sentaHon  of  sound ).  The  Chinese  alpha* 
bet  is  composed  of  ideographic  and  pho- 
netic signs;  these  phonetic  signs  are  all 
Bj^llabic ;  they  are  called  by  the  Chinese 
Mng'Chmgf  of  which,  according  to  Ahel 
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Remusftfs  Chinese  Grammar,  p.  4,  half  of 
tiie  alphabet  cousistB.  Tlie  Chinese  have 
also  a  agn  by  which  they  C4Ui  render  ide- 
ographic signs  phonetic,  which,  for  in- 
stance, becomes  necessary,  when  they 
wish  to  write  foreign  proper  nouns,  and 
have  no  sounds  among  their  phonetic 
charactera  which  express  the  foreign 
sound.   (See  Hieroghfphka.) 

HiNGHAH ;  a  post-town  in  Plymouth 
county,  Massachusetts,  14  miles  south  of 
Boston.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  an  arm 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  is  a  handsome 
and  compact  village.  The  manuiacture 
of  wooden- ware  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
sively, and  umbrellas  are  made  in  consid- 
eraUe  quantitiea  Hingham  has  some 
navigation,  besides  what  is  required  for 
the  disposal  of  its  manufactures.  There 
are  five  houses  for  public  worediip,  and  an 
academy.  A  newspaper  is  published 
here.  The  mackerel  Miery  is  carried  on 
to  a  conaderable  extent  from  this  place. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this 
business^  in  1821,  was  27,  and  the  mack- 
erel taken  afnouiued  to  10,875  barrels.  In 
1830,  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheiy  was  64,  and  the  number  of 
bemls  taken,  44,878.  Upwards  of  8000 
hogsheads  of  salt  were  consumed  for 
striking  and  packing  mackerel  caught 
from  HJngham  in  the  last-mentioned  year. 
Population,  in  1830, 3357.  Major-general 
Beniamin  Lincoln  was  bora  here,  in  1733^ 

HippARCHUS.    (See  Hhpiaa.) 

HiPPiAS ;  prince  of  Atnens,  son  of  the 
great  Pisistratus,  ofler  whose  death  he  as- 
simned  the  government,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Uipparchus:  the  latter 
was  assassinated  during  tlie  Panathensea, 
while  conduct!  Df^  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, under  two  young  Greeks,  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton.  Hippias  now 
seized  the  reins  of  the  government  alone, 
and  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  by 
imposing  taxes  on  the  people,  selling 
offices,  and  putting  to  death  all  of  whom 
he  entertained  the  least  suspicion,  afler 
having  forced  tliem  to  confess  bv  the  most 
dreadnil  tortures.  This  &te  fell  even  up- 
on several  of  his  best  friends,  whom  Aris- 
togiton, full  of  indignation,  had  fiilsely 
accused  as  conspirators.  The  Athenians, 
wearied  with  these  cruelties,  fonned  a 
plan  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke. 
They  found  means  to  bribe  the  priests  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded  the 
Spartans  to  release  the  Athenians  fh>m 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistralides.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  command  of  the  divine 
Pythia,  Sparta  broke  off  her  alliance  with 
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the  tyrant  of  Athens,  who  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  united  attack  of  his  K»reign 
and  domestic  enemies.  Hippias  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  B.  C.  5m,  and  Athens 
breathed  more  freely.  But  the  means  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  oracle  had  been 
gained^  did  not  remain  a  secret,  and  the 
Spartans^  filled  vrith  indignation,  demand- 
ea  the  restoration  of  Hippias,  but  without 
success.  Hippias  now  sought  protection 
and  support  from  Artapheraes,  the  eatiop 
of  Sardis,  and  induced  Darius,  who  was 
abeady  irritated  against  the  Athenians,  on 
account  of  the  assistanoe  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  recjuixe 
them  to  receive  Hippias.  Their  decisive 
rofusal  kindled  the  first  war  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  European  Greeks.  But 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  m  490,  destroyed^ 
with  the  army  of  Darius,  the  hopes  of 
Hippias;  he  himself  fell  on  that  bloody 
day,  fightuig  against  his  countiy. — JGp- 
puts  was  also  the  name  of  a  sophist. 

HippocxNTAURs,  in  mythology ;  a  spe- 
cies of  monsters,  sprung  fipom  the  union 
of  a  Centaur  and  mare.  From  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  denotes  a  rider  who  spears  an  ox  from 
on  horseback,  for  this  term  is  compound- 
ed of  the  words  Ums,  kwtuv  and  raSp«f. 

Hippocrates,  the  most  famous  among 
the  Greek  physicians,  founder  of  a  school 
in  medicine,  and  author  of  the  fiist  attempt 
at  a  scientific  treatment  of  medicine,  was 
bora  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  in  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  B.  C.  456,  and  bebnged  to 
the  celebrated  fiunily  of  Asclepiades,  or 
descendants  of  iEsculapius,  fifom  whom 
Hippocrates  was  the  17th  in  descent 
His  father,  Heraclides,  a  physician,  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  his 
education  vraa  conducted  wish  all  the  care 
that  was  usual  in  the  principal  families, 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece. 
He  probably  enjoyed  the  instractTon  of  the 
philosophers  then  living  at  Atliens,  and, 
among  them,  of  Heraclitua  He  spent  the 
oreater  part  of  his  life  in  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece^  for  tlie  purpose  of 
improving  in  his  art  He  remained  longest 
in  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  particularly  in 
the  Thracian  island  Thasus,  and  probably 
travelled  also  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He 
died  in  his  90th  year.  The  writings 
which  are  extant  uncler  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates cannot  all  be  ascribed  to  him. 
There  were  several  of  the  name..  Some 
of  these  writings  are  the  productions  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Others,  though 
genuine,  have  been  coUected,  altered,  ex- 
plained, and  mixed  with  additions  by  his 
descendants.     The  genniiie  writings  of 
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mppociiltes  are,  the  firat  and  third  book 
on  epidemics ;  aphorisms ;  the  treatise  on 
'  diet ',  on  air,  watera  and  rituadons ;  <m 
prognostics ;  loaie  suigical  treatises;  the 
oath:  the  law.  The  most  esteemed  edi^ 
tion  IS  that  of  Geneva,  of  1657,  in  2  vois^ 
^o.  Besides  this,  we  may  mention  that 
by  Van  der  Linden  (Leyden,  1665, 3  vols.), 
and  that  by  Ohartier  (Paris,  1699—79, 13 
vols.,  folio,  together  with  Galen).  The 
latest  is  by  Kiihn  (voL  Ist.,  Leipsic,  1825). 
Hippocrates  was  a  zealous,  unwearied 
observer  of  nature,  and  considered  di»- 
eases  with  a  free  qmit,  unprejadiced  by 
any  system ;  hence  we  have  mm  him  the 
finest  description  of  their  natural  coarse, 
distart)ed  neither  by  medicines  nor  by  any 
violent  or  precipitate  interference.  He 
was  bv  this  means  best  enabled  to  become 
acquamted  with  the  healing  power  of  na- 
ture,  and  with  the  different  wajrs  m  which 
she  efkctB  ithe  restoration  of  the  sick,  as 
well  as  with  the  exterior  means  by  which 
she  was  supiiorted  in  her  operations.  He 
adopted  a  principle  of  hfe  as  a  fimdamen- 
tal  power  of  the  living  body  (Enorman)  on 
which  lift,  health  or  sickness  were  de- 
pendent; but  he  did  not  express  himself 
more  distinctly  respecting  it;  nor  did  he 
enter  into  many  hypotheses  and  investiga- 
tions on  the  nature  of  disease  in  general. 
He  paid  great  attention  to  the  exterior 
influences,  as  the  remoter  causes  of  the 
mahdies ;  in  particular  to  air,  ibod,  dimate, 
dwelling-place,  and  even  to  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  sick.  He  made  the  obser- 
vation, that  nature  followed,  in  the  course 
of  the  diseases,  certain  periods  of  increase 
and  diminution,  and  was  led  by  this  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  eriUcal  days.  In  his 
method  of  curinff,  the  dietetical  precepts 
take  the  first  rarSc  He  advises  to  adapt 
the  diet  to  the  degree  of  strength  of  the 
sick.  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  it  his 
object  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature, 
te  lead  them,  to  imitate  them,  and,  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  to  augment  or  to  re- 
press them.  Durii:^  the  increase  of  the 
disease^  he  did  not  willingly  undertake  any 
thing  decisive,  lest  nature  might  be  disturti- 
ed  m  her  wholesome  operation  on  die 
matter  of  disease;  but,  during  the  crisis 
of  secretion  and  evacuation  of  the  matter 
of  disease,  or  shorty  befiire,  he  assisted 
nature  by  means  which  promoted  the  dis- 
ehafffe&  His  jpeouliar  merit  in  medicine 
consisted  chiefly  in  clearing  this  science 
fit>m  the  iisel^  subtilties  of  the  many 
philosophical  sects  of  that  period,  and  in 
makinff  it,  instead  of  the  exclusive  premier- 
ty  of  the  priests,  a  common  good,  open  to 
every  one  who  wished  to  study  it;  in  ob- 


serving the  course  of  imdfeturbed 
with  a  clear  eye  and  an  enUjjhtened  mind, 
and  in  the  fiiithftt!  coramumcation  of  hiB 
experience.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  the  importance  of  exterior 
mnimices,  to  the  healing  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  necessity  of  an  a|^ropii- 
ate  diet;  and  enriched  the  doctrine  of  the 
s;^ptom8,  and  of  the  prognostics  in  dis- 
eases, with  a  numbcs'  of  observations, 
fi>unded  in  nature,  and  maniiesting  hie 
great  genius  and  skill  as  a  physician. 

HfppocEBifE  [the  korMTS  ftmUain) ;  a 
sprinff  on  mount  Helicon,  a  mouDtain  in 
Bosooa,  consecrated  to  the  muses,  the 
waten  of  which  possessed  the  power  of 
poetic  inflpiration.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
muses  and  ApoUo.  It  is  said  to  have  rism 
fipora  the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  hoo& 
of  Pegasus. 

HiTPODAMiA  was  the  name  of  several 
teranles  of  antiqui^ ;  for  example,  of  the 
wife  of  Pirithoiis  (see  Pinihaua)^  king  of 
the  Lapitlue.  The  most  celebrated  is  the 
daun^ter  of  CEnomalis,  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis.  On  account  of  a  prediction  that  he 
was  to  be  murd^ed  hj  his  fiiture  son-in- 
law,  he  made  a  condition  that  all  the  suit- 
on  for  his  daupfater  should  contend  with 
him  in  a  chanot-race,  and,  if  he  should 
overtake  them  before  they  arrived  at  the 
goal,  should  ftll  by  his  hand  He  thus 
succeeded  in  slayinff  13,  or,  as  some  say, 
17  suitors,  when  Pe^^ps,  by  oorrapting  the 
charioteer,  caused  GSnomaiis  to  oe  upset 
in  the  middle  of  the  course,  by  which 
means  he  lost  his  life.  Thus  Him»odaniiA 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops,  and  mother 
of  AtreusandThyestes.  She  comnutted 
suicide,  from  grief  at  the  aoouaation  of 
having  misled  these  sons  to  firatricide. 

HipponaoMJB  (firom  Uno^,  horae,  and  ipoyiK^ 
courae,  race)  was  the  name,  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  of  the  public  place 
where  the  horse  and  chariot  races  were 
held.  Of  all  the  hif^podromes  of  Greece, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  one  of  Olym- 
pia,  of  which  a  description  may  be  fiiund 
m  Pausanias.  Afler  this  one,  there  was 
none  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  still  fills  the  traveller 
with  astonishment  Severus  begaii  tiM 
erection  of  this  splendid  structure,  and 
Constantine  finisheid  it,  in  imitation  of  die 
ffreatdreus  at  Rome.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns^  extending  fiir- 
ttier  than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  one 
above  die  other,  and  resting  on  a  broad 
fimndation,  and  is  adorned  by  an  immense 
quanti^  of  statues,  of  marible,  porphyiy 
and  bronze,  of  men  and  beasts,  emperon 
and  athletes.    Among  other  remanable 
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monumentB.of  art,  the  four  bronze  hones 
of  LyeappuB  stood  here,  which  hare  mi- 
grated from  Greece  to  Rome,  CkmstantiDo- 
ple,  Venice  aod  Puis,  and  have,  at  last, 
Deen  transported  back  to  Venice.  The 
Tiuks  call  this  place  MmManj  that  is, 
Aorae^rfoce,  and  thus  recall  to  the  mind  its 
former  destination.  It  is,  at  present,  400 
geometrical  (teces  in  length,  100  in  breadth, 
and,  passing  over  many  slight  inegulari- 
ties,  almost  quadrangular;  and,  miwith- 
atniiding  the  corroding  touch  of  time,  some 
remarkable  relics  of  antiquity  are  still 
Ibundhere. 

Hifpooriff;  the  name  of  a  ihbuknjs  an- 
imal, a  griffin  whose  body  terminated  in 
that  of  a  horse.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Apol- 
lo, but  it  is  uncertain  whetlier  it  belonged 
to  him  as  the  god  of  tlie  muses  or  of  the 
sun.  Buonarotti  thought  that  the  Greeks 
had  borrowed  this  symbol,  together  with 
the  worship  of  ApoUo,  from  the  East,  with- 
out knowing  the  exact  signification ;  and 
this  is  not  improbable,  ^though  it  may 
hove  been  originally  the  symbol  of  the  god 
of  the  sun,  the  poets  sometimes  attrilmte 
it  to  the  god  of  the  muses,  instead  of  Peg- 


•  H1FP01.TTU8.  (See  PheMbra.) 
HirpoNAX ;  a  Greek  poet,  bora  at  £ph- 
esus^  540  years  before  tJie  Chrisiaan  era. 
His  satirical  nilltry  obliged  him  to  fiy 
fiomEphesus.  As 'he  was  naturally  de- 
formed, two  brothers,  Buphalus  and  An- 
theimiis^  made  a  statue  or  him,  which,  by 
the  deformity  of  its  features,  exposed  the 
poet  to  uniy^nal  ridicule.  Hipponax  m- 
Bolvedto  revenge  the  iiqury,  and  wrote 
such  bitter  invec^es  and  satirical  1am- 
pooDS  against  them,  that  they  hanged 
themselves  in  despair. 

HiFPONOUB ;  the  original  name  of  the 
celebrated  Bellerophon,  the  son  of  Glau- 
cus  and  of  a  daughter  of  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth.  Havuig  unintentionalljr  kill- 
ed his  brodier,  he  fled  to  Proetus,  kmg  of 
Argos,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and 
eiqpiated  him.  But  queen  Antea  soon  con- 
ceived a  criminal  love  for  the  youth ;  and, 
when  Bellerophon,  revering  die  rites  of 
hospitality,  did  not  return  her  affection, 
she  avenged  herself  by  calumniating  the 
innocent  youtii  to  her  husband.  Pratus 
seat  him  to  his  fother-in-kiw,  Jobates,  king 
of  Lycin,  with  tablets  having  characters 
engraved  on  them  which  were  of  danger- 
ous import  to  the  bearer.  Jobates,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  hospitable  custom  of  the 
neroes  of  antiquity,  entertained  the  stran- 
ger during  the  spibce  of  nine  days,  before 
he  inquired  into  the  object  of  his  visit ; 
and  having,  on  the  tenth  day,  learned  his 


commission,  he  also  feared  to  lay  hands 
on  his  guest  He  ordered  him,  however, 
to  kill  the  Chimera(q.  v.),  a  monster  which 
had  three  head%  and  breathed  fire,  being 
convinced  that  no  valor  would  enable  him 
to  sustain  this  combaL  But  Belleropfaon, 
mounted  on  Pegasus— a  present  fifom 
PaUao— fought  in  the  air,  and  overpower- 
ed the  monster.  After  this,  he  conquered 
the  Solymians,  and,  at  last,  the  Amazons. 
Jobates,  then  recoaiising  die  divine  origin 
of  the  youth,  gave  mm  his  daughter  PhSo- 
noe  in  marriage,  and  shared  his  kingdom 
with  him.  The  children  of  Bellerophon 
were  Isanderos,Hippolochus  end  Hippoda- 
mio.  He,  at  lengtn,  attempted  to  ascend  to 
Olympus  on  his  winged  steed,  but,  as  some 
wntera  assert,  was  hurled  down  by  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, Pegasus,  stung  by  agadfly,  threw  him 
offhand  fiom  that  time  he  avoided  the  fooe 
of  man,  and  wandered  through  the  deserts 
of  Aleia  in  Oilicii,  where  he  perished 
with  hunger. 

HippoFOTAMOS  (A  osipUtttf).  This 
genus  of  the /Mu^dersMitecoiisists  of  but 
a  solitary  species^  at  present  existiitf ;  re- 
ceot  observationB,  however,  have  shown, 
that  four  othera  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  or 
the  worid.  The  hippopotamus  is  foUy 
equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  size,  and  is  not 
less  formidable.  He  bos  four  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  those  in  the  lower  jaw 
straiij^t  and  pointing  forward  neariy  hori- 
zondilly,  the  two  nuddle  ones  being  the 
longest  The  csnine  teeth,  or  tusks,are 
four  in  number ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
short,  those  in  the  lower  very  Icmg^  Mid 
obliquely  truncated.  Thef  are  sometimes 
two  foot  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of 
six  pounds.  'Aieee  tusks  are  in  great  re- 
quest with  the  maken  of  artificial  teeth, 
as  they  are  not  subjoct  to  turn  yeUow.  In 
figure,  the  hippopotamus  more  closely 
resembles  an  unwieldy  ox  than  any  other 
onimaL  A  male  hippopotamus  has  been 
known  to  be  17  foot  in  length,  7  in  height 
and  15  in  ciroumforence.  The  head  is 
very  large,  being  three  foet  and  a  half  in 
length ;  the  mouth  is  amoadngly  wide,  the 
eon  small,  pointed,  and  lined  with  fine, 
short  bain ;  the  eyes  and  nostrils  ore 
small ;  the  lips  very  thick,  broad,  and  be- 
set with  a  row  scattered  tuAs  of  short 
bristles ;  the  body  is  thinly  covered  with 
very  short,  whitish  b«r,  more  sparinglv 
distributed  on  the  under  parts ;  tne  tail  b 
short,  slightly  compressed,  and  almost 
bare ;  the  legs  are  short  and  thick ;  the 
foet  laige,  and  divided  into  four  parte,  each 
furnished  witli  a  hoof ;  the  skm  is  very 
thick,  and  of  a  dusky  coh>r.    The  hippo- 
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potamus  is  confined  to  Africa,  and 
abounds  most  in  the  iaken  and  rivere  of 
Abyssinia,  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  but 
these  animals  are  also  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  Gambia,  Niger,  &c. 
They  fonnerly  were  plentifbl  near  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  are  now  nearly 
extirpated.  To  preserve  the  few  remain- 
ing, the  government  have  prohibited  the 
shootinjr.them  without  express  permis- 
sion. The  hippopotamus  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  though 
their  descripdons  of  its  form  and  habits 
are  inaccurate.  Thus  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
describe  it  as  havins  hoofs  like  an  ox,  a 
mane  like  a  horse,  a  0at  nose  and  a  tail  like 
a  hog.  That  the  ktter  author  should  have 
been  so  erroneous  is  extraordinary,  as  sev- 
eral of  these  animals  had  been  exhibited 
at  Rome.  Scaurus,  during  his  edileship, 
iiad  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus 
in  a  temporary  lake,  and  Auffustus  pro- 
duced one  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph 
over  Cleopatra,  and  we  find  the  figure 
of  it  on  medals  and  mosaic  pavements. 
But  the  ancients  knew  no  other  mode  of 
description,  than  that  of  comparing  the 
ports  of  an  unknown  animal  with  those 
of  animals  well  known,  hence  giving  rise 
to  innumerable  eirors.  The  bekanoth  of 
Job  is  considered  by  most  commentotora 
lo  be  the  hippopotamtts,a8  the  description 
of  his  size,  manners,  food  and  haunts  is 
very  idmilar  to  those  of  the  latter  animal 
Among  the  ancient  E^ptians,  it  was  re- 
Tered  as  a  divinity,  as  it  is  among  the  Ne- 
groes of  Congo,  Elmina,  &c.  The  great 
strength  of  the  hippopotamus  would  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  quad- 
rupeds, were  its  disposition  ferocious ;  but 
it  is  nuld  and  gentle  except  under  great 
provocation  or  when  wounded.  When 
excited,  however,  his  power  is  dreadful : 
he  has  been  known  to  destroy  boats  with 
his  teeth,  or  upset  tliem,  by  raising  them 
on  his  back.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  con 
be  tamed.  Belou  states  he  saw  one  kept 
in  a  stable,  which  showed  no  inclination 
to  escape,  or  to  commit  any  mischief 
even  when  released  from  confinement ; 
and  Sparmaun  thinks  they  might  be  reared 
without  much  difficulty.  Tne  voice  of 
the  young  is  a  squeak,  Uke  that  of  a  hog ; 
that  of  the  adult  is  said  bv  some  writers 
to  resemble  the  neighing  or  a  horse,  whilst 
othere  represent  it  as  a  loud,  sonorous 
noise,  between  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  and 
the  roaring  of  on  elepliont  From  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  his  body,  and  the  shortness 
of  his  le^  the  hippopotamus  cannot  move 
very  swifUy  upon  land ;  when  pursued,  he 
takes  to  the  water,  and,  plunging  in  head 


foremost,  nnks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
said  he  eon  move  along  with  the  sanie 
slow  and  stately  pace  as  in  the  open  air. 
He  cannot,  however,  continue  for  any 
great  length  of  time  thus  immersed,  but  is 
obUge<l  to  rise  to  tlie  sur&ce  for  breotli. 
In  manners,  the  hippopotamus  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  hog.  His  sleeping  place 
is  usually  muddy  islands,  overgrown  witli 
reeds;  in  these  places,  also,  the  female 
brings  forth.  She  is  supposed  to  go  with 
voung  about  nine  months^  and  to  produce 
but  one  at  a  birth.  She  is  often  seen  in 
the  rivers  witli  her  calf  on  her  back.  Her 
manner  of  suckling  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  cow.  A  herd  of  females  has 
but  one  male.  The  males  often  contest 
each  other's  ri^t  over  the  females ;  the 
contest  that  ensues,  as  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, is  terrible.  Their  bite  is  very  se- 
vere, and  masses  of  fiesh,  torn  out  by  the 
grasp  of  their  monstrous  jaws,  mark  the 
spot  of  their  encounters.  Sometimes,  the 
weakest  will  attempt  to  fly,  leaving  his 
conqueror  master  of  the  field;  but  this 
seldom  occurs,  and  it  not  unfi^uently 
happens  than  one,  or  even  both,  perish  on 
the  spot  Although  the  hippopotamus  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  his  food  is 
entirely  of  a  vegetable  character,  in  seart^h 
of  which  he  leaves  his  liquid  resideuce,  and 
ranges  along  the  banks,  committing  wide 
devastations  through  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
try. On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  often  de- 
feats the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  whole 
fields  of  grain  and  sugar-cane  bcong  de- 
stroyed, not  only  to  sati^  his  appefite,  but 
also  trampled  down  by  his  gi^  w^ght 
It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  hippopota- 
mus devours  great  qaantidesof  fiidi;  but  it 
appeors  fiiom  the  best  evidence,  both  of 
travellers  and  fix>m  his  anatomical  struc- 
•ture,  that  he  is  nourished  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food.  The  stomach,  hke  that  of 
the  ruminating  animals,  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral pouches.  The  flesh  of  the  hippopota- 
mus is  eaten  in  Afiica.  The  Hottentots,  and 
many  other  nations,are  extremely  fond  of  it. 
The  fat  resembles  lard.  The  choice  pieces 
are  said  to  be  the  gelatinous  part  of  the 
feet  and  the  tongue.  The  hide,  which, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  is  very  thick, 
is  converted  by  the  Negroes  into  shields, 
and  is  also  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cape  for  whips.  It  is  asserted  by  Labat, 
tliat  the  blood  is-  used  by  Indian  painters 
in  tlie  preparation  of  their  colors.  The 
modes  of  capturing  these  animals  are  va- 
rious. The  Egyptians  throw  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dried  peas  on  some  pla<^  where 
they  expect  the  hippopotamus  to  pass ; 
animal  eafferl 
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I  eagerly  devours ; 
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thk  mas  of  diy  food  disposes  him  to  drink, 
and  the  water,  swelliiiffthe  peas  in  his 
stomach,  destroys  him  (HiasHl^fuiii).  The 
Hottentots  sometimes  pFSctise  the  same 
stratagem.  But  they  more  commonly 
either  take  them  in  pitfalls  prepared  for 
this  purpose  on  the  banks  of  riveni,  or 
shoot  them  with  tin  balls  USpaniumn),  In 
some  placei^  the  natiyes  puce  boards  full 
of  sharp  ^ikes  in  the  eround,  which  these 
heavy  bea^  strike  vnuk  their  feet,  become 
disabled,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  hun- 
ter. The  most  dangerous  method  is  har- 
pooning them;  this,  however,  is  a  very 
common  mode  in  Africa,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  ten  or  a 
dozen  canoes  employed  in  this  kind  of 
chase.  Among  the  fables  of  the  ancients 
respecting  them,  is,  that  they  vomited  &e ; 
and  Pliny  relates,  that  this  animal,  when 
he  feels  his  habit  overcharged,  repairs  to 
some  place  covered  with  sharp  reeds,  and 
obtains  a  dischar^  of  blood  by  lying 
down  upon  them  m  such  a  posture,  that 
they  pierce  the  tender  parts  of  his  skin. 
As  has  aheady  been  mentioned,  the  re- 
mains of  four  extinct  species  have  been 
discoveied  in  Europe,  and  described  by 
Cuvier.  These  are  the  H.  antiqmuy 
which  appeam  to  have  been  about  the  size 
of  the  existing  species.  The  bones  of 
this  animal  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  Val  d'Arao  Superiore  in  Tus- 
cany, and  have  also  been  met  with  near 
Montpellier  and  Paris  in  France.  H. 
minor,  qi^arently  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
boar ;  it  is  not  known  where  the  bones 
were  found.  i7.meijiu9;  this  species  which 
is  establiidied  on  two  fossil  teeth,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  intermediate  between  the 
two  latter.  H.  mmimiu  ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  veiy  small,  not  exceeding  the 
common  hog  in  size.  Cuvier,  in  amngiug 
these  two  latter  species  with  the  hippo- 
potamus, remaiksy  that  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  IB  their  true  situation,  yet  that 
it  is  imposnble  to  be  absolutely  certain  of 
the  fiict,  as  no  incisor  or  molar  teeth  have 
yet  been  discovered.  No  remains  of  this 
genus  have  ^et  been  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica, though  It  is  ftr  from  unlikely  that  fu- 
ture researches  may  afford  us  specimens. 
HiRscHBERo,  after  Breslau,  the  chief 
conomercial  plaice  in  Silesia,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  linen  trade,  is  charmingly 
situated  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  gov- 
ernment of  Liegnitz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bober  and  Zacke,  not  fiur  from  the 
Riesengdnige,  has  above  6200  inhabitants, 
partly  Catholics,  pardy  Protestants,  with 
a  good  gymnasium.  R  is  remarkable  for 
its  bleacheries.  Hirschberg  has  also  cloth 
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manufiictures,  a  sujy^  refinery,  &c.  About 
five  mUes  distant  is  Warmlmmn,  a  min- 
eral bath,  much  resorted  to  from  the  north- 
eastern pNUt  of  Germany.  The  circle  of 
Hirschbeiif  contams  over  47,000  inhab- 
itants, who  mosdy  live  by  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  hnen. 

HiET,  Aloys;  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Berlin,  professor  of  archnol- 
ogy  in  the  imiverntv  of  Berlin ;  particu- 
larly distinguished  mt  his  loiowledge  of 
ancient  ardiitecture,  and  in  generaJ  as  a 
theoretical  architect,  as  appears  from  his 
pi^rs  read  to  the  above  a<^emy,  on  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  on  Sol- 
omon's temple,  on  th«  Roman  Pantheon 
(in  Wolfs  and  Buttmann's  Museum  of 
Archeology),  also  from  his  Aifamgigretn/U 
der  Bceukurut  (Berlin,  1804),  £c.;  but 
chiefly  from  his  Die  Baukuntt  ncuhden 
Grunds&tzen  der  Mm  (Architecture  ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of  the  Ancients)^ 
Beriin,  1809,  with  50  pfaites,  folio.  Of 
his  life,  we  only  know  that  he  vras  bom  in 
Donaueschingen,  in  1758 ;  that  he  travel- 
led in  Italy,  and  became  the  companion 
of  some  persons  of  distinction,  returned 
to  Prussia  with  the  countess  of  Lichtenau, 
and  became  the  tutor  of  prince  Henry. 

HiBPANiA  was  the  name  given  bv  the 
Romans  to  the  whole  peniinula  of  the 
Pyrenees,  now  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia,  and  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hesperia  (the  West), 
from  the  Roman  poets.  Spoin  was  inhab- 
ited in  the  earliest  times.  The  first  inhab- 
itantB  were  the  Cynete  or  Cynesi  on  the 
southern  coast,  the  Tartessi  near  the  pillan 
of  Hercules,  and  the  Sicani  and  SiculL  The 
two  first  nations  were  probably  driven  by 
the  Iberians  from  Gaul  to  Spain,  and  the 
two  latter  by  the  Iberians  from  Spain  to  It 
aly.  The  Iberians,  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  liberty,  their  wariike  and 
cruel  spirit,  were  followed  by  the  Cells, 
of  whom  a  portion  remained  unmixed,  un- 
der the  name  of  CelHci,  while  another  part 
united  with  the  Iberians,  and  formed  with 
them  the  gallant  Celtiberi.  To  these  inhab- 
itants, Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists  were 
afterwards  joined,  and  finally  Roman. 
Those  colonists  dwelt  for  the  most  part  on 
the  straits,  and  were  distinguished  for  civili- 
zation and  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
first  conquests  in  Spain  were  made  by  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  first  Punic  wai 
(about  240  B.  C),  first  under  Hamikar, 
and  subsequently  under  Hasdmbal,  who 
founded  Carthaso  Nova  (the  present  Car- 
thagena).  The  Romaira  limited  the  Car- 
thaginians to  the  river  Iberus ;  but  Hannibal 
d^icured  Saguntum  (see  Sagvnkm),  and 
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thus  gape  rise  to  the  second  Puoic  war. 
The  armies  of  Rome,  under  Scipio,  ex- 
pelled the  Caithaginiaos  ;  but  the  nations 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  Celtiberi,  Car- 
betani,  Vacciei,  &.c^  continued  free,  and 
the  northern  and  western  tribes  were  as 
▼et  unknown.  These  tribes,  who  had 
hkherto  subsisted  on  the  pay  of  the  Car- 
tha^lioians,  and  on  the  plunder  of  the 
southern  Spaniards,  bejean  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  which  ended,  ^yeais  after,  with 
their  entire  subjugation.  Cato  was  the  firat 
(about  ld6  B.C.)  who  was  successful  axaiust 
them,  and  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  forced 
the  Celtiberi  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the 
avarice,  perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the  Ro- 
man generals  soon  created  new  wars. 
The  Luflitani  took  up  arms  under  Viria- 
thuB,  but  submitted,  after  the  Romans  had 
Igot  rid  of  him  by  artiftce.  Immediately 
after,  the  Numantian  war  broke  out,  which 
Scipio  Africauus  terminated,  after  a  fearful 
battle,  by  the  ccmture  of  Nutiiantia  (see 
^umanAi\  193  B.  C.  The  Romans  re- 
mained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  easteiu 
and  southern  coasts,  and  maintained  the 
respect  of  the  nations  in  the  interior  of 
the  south.  The  famous  Sertorius  finally 
subdued  the  Celtiberi  and  Lusitani,  and 
compelled  them  to  receive  Roman  man- 
ners and  tactics.  Augustus  first  subdued 
the  northern  countries  in  the  celebrated 
Cantabrian  war ;  though  single  tribes, 
such  as  the  Vascones  and  Artabri  retained 
their  freedom.  At  first,  the  Romans  divid- 
ed Spain  into  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulte- 
rior, and  afterwards  into  Beetica,  Lusitonia 
and  Hispania  Tarragonensts,  and  finally 
into  seven  distinct  provinces.  Even  in 
the  earliest  times,  the  soil  was  celebrated 
for  fertility.  It  aboiuided  in  the  base 
and  precious  metals,  which  the  Phcs- 
nicians  exported  thence.  It  moreover  pro- 
duced excellent  horses  and  sheep,  and  was 
ftvitful  in  wine,  oil  and  grain.  (See  ^xxin.) 
Historical  Painting.  (See  Pamting.) 
Historical  Sciences  and  Historical 
LitXRATURE  (see  lEtiory^Qtography^Cftro' 
nology,  MuniumaUcSy  Genealogy,  Hmddnf^ 
D^fXomaiics,  ArOtquiiy).  The  BUdiothe- 
ca  HtsUniorgeoeremkica  (more  than  9000 
articles),  published  by  Enslin,at  Berlin,  in 
1825,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  valiuble 
woiks  on  history,  geography  and  the  aux- 
iliary sciences,  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany  especially,  from  1750  to  1824. 
History  (fix>m  the  Greek   J^opia*);  a 

*  According  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  rerumcogrnitio 
prcetentiumf  Vhe  knowledge  of  things  present :  so 
that  the  idea  of  narration  seems  to  be  a  secondary 
meaning  of  history.  The  German  Gesckichte  (from 
ikuB\^tbg€M€h€hen,Ui  happen),  on  the  other  hand, 


word,  which,  with  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence it  designates,  has  received  a  more 
and  more  extensive  meaning,  until  it  has 
come  to  Bgnify  that  science,  which  treats 
of  man  in  all  his  social  relations,  political, 
commercial,  religious,  moral  and  literaiy, 
as  &r  as  they  are  the  result  of  general  in- 
fluences extending  to  lam  masses  of  men, 
and  embracing  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  including  therefore  every  thing 
which  acts  upon  men,  considered  as  mem- 
ben  of  a  society ;  its  object  is  to  represent 
the  relations  in  which  man  exists,  and  the 
influences  to  which  he  is  subject,  with 
truth  and  cleaniess.f  In  im^estigzitiiig 
these  relations,  and  diqiersing  the  clouds 
which  often  envelope  truth,  history-  is  a 
science  ;  'in  exhibiting  its  treasures  of 
truth,  an  art  Individiuils,  events,  actions, 
discoveries,  measures,  are  historical  as  fiir 
as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  tlie  many,  in 
their  relations  to  each  other ;  or  as  &r  as 
they  disclose  a  truth,  important  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  atx>ve-mentioned. 
In  other  words,  man  in  society  is  the  sub- 
ject of  history ;  and,  as  the  term  socufy 
may  be  used  in  a  more  or  less  exten- 
sive sense,  we  have  universal  histories, 
which  ought  to  comprise  the  history  of  all 
mankind  in  its  progressive  or  changing 
state,  if  they  answer^  fully  to  their  name ; 
and  histories  of  single  countries,  tribesycities, 
societies,  institutions,  and  even  fiuiiilie3>. 
But  we  cannot  speak  of  the  history  of  an 
individual,  imless  he  is  the  representative  of 
many,  or  was  so  situated  that  his  steps  and 
actions  Iiad  a  decided  bearing  upon  many. 
The  history  of  Napoleon,  ibr  instance, 
would  be  very  difierent  from  his  biography. 
It  is  evident,  then,  tliat  tlie  difference  be- 
tween a  history  and  a  chronicle,  arises  by 
no  means  from  the  importance  of  their 
subjects.  There  are  chronicles  of  em- 
pires, and  histories  of  cities;  the  former 
giving  an  enumeration  of  events  or  actions 

means  originally  something  which  has  happened. 
and  secondarily  the  relation  of  events. 

t  This  definition  of  history  does  not  comprise 
natural  history  ;  and,  accoraing  to  the  commoii 
usage  of  the  two  terms,  they  may  actually  be 
considered  as  totally  difTerent  ^  if,  however,  we 
should  give  a  definition  embracing  both,  it  would 
be—History  is  the  science  which  embraces  all  the 
objects  of  external  ex^^rience,  including  the  prxss- 
eut  and  the  past ;  that  is,  all  the  phenomena  whk4i 
occur  in  space  or  in  time.  The  representation  of 
the  present  U  description ;  the  repieaentation  of 
the  past,  relation.  From  this  view  of  hisloiy  the 
Germans  derive  their  meaning  of  the  phrase  kis- 
torical  sciences,  by  which  they  mean  all  Ihoee 
branches  of  sciences,  whose  subjecu  are  derived 
ftwm  experience  or  firom  the  external  world,  and 
are  perceived  by  the  senses,  in  eontredistiikction 
from  the  abstract  sciences,  as  mathematics  and 
metaphysicfl. 
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only,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  tlie  changes 
which  man  has  underaone  in  that  city,  in 
regard  to  his  social  remtions.  Biogropl^ 
is  the  descripdon  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, always  keeping  the  individual  in 
view.  Again,  one  or  another  social  rela- 
tion may  be  selected  as  the  pardcuhur  sub- 
ject of  a  histoiy ;  and  honce  we  have  po- 
litical histoiy,  hterary  history,  histories  of 
religions,  inventions,  &c.  As  no  science 
but  mathematics  affords  precise  definitions 
and  divisons,  the  question,  What  entitles 
a  subject  to  be  considered  historical,  may 
be  very  differendy  answered  by  different 
individuals,  or  nations,  or  ages;  and  a 
historian  may  even  deviate  from  lus  gene- 
ral rule,  and  relate  events  or  actions 
which,  though  not  of  a  decided  influence 
on  society,  are  remaricable  or  interesting 
for  some  other  reason ;  but  in  so  doing, 
he  deviates  from  the  ^neral  rule.  The 
interesting  nature  of  a  fact|  does  not  prop- 
erlv  render  it  historical,  unless  it  has  an 
induence  upon  society ;  for  instance,  an 
interesting  neavenly  phenomenon  is  not 
of  itself  of  historical  importance,  but  it 
becomes  so  if  it  exerts,  in  any  way,  a  wide  • 
spread  influence  ;  for  instance,  if  it  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  lead  a  people  to  take 
measures  to  conciliate  the  offended  deity, 
or  if  the  notions  entertained  respecting  h 
show  the  state  of  science  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod. Havinff  thus  touched  upon  the  class 
of  facts  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  historian,  we  shall  now  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  mode  in  which  he  is  to 
give  them.  When  the  historian  is  called 
upon  for  fiicts,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
demand  ?  Of  course,  he  is  to  give  no  wil- 
fid  misstatements.  What  then  is  meant  ? 
That  he  should  confine  himself  to  a  bare 
register  of  events,  and  make  his  work  a 
chronological  table,  or,  at  best,  a  book  of 
annals  ?  This  might  suit  the  purposes  of 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  true  causes 
of  events  and  the  true  character  of  pe- 
riods fi!om  heme  seen,  but  it  would  not 
comport  with  the  character  of  histoiy. 
T%e  historian  is  to  cive  facts,  but  he  is  to 
give  them  with  all  uieir  attendant  circum- 
stances, showing  both  the  causes  fix>m 
which  they  sprung  and  the  consequences 
to  which  they  gave  rise ;  otherwise,  he  is 
no  better  than  a  chronicler.  In  the  daily 
occurrences  of  private  life,  how  much  ex- 
planation is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  actions  and  events !  If  we 
say  that  A  killed  B,  without  stating  whether 
in  self-defence  or  with  malice  prepense, 
who  can  estimate  righdy  the  conduct  of  A  ? 
It  IB  die  same  in  history.  In  the  testimony 


which  the  historian  bears  to  the  character 
of  the  past,  before  the  tribunal  of  poster- 
ity, he  is  bound  to  state  not  merelv  ''the 
truth,"  but ''the  whole  truth."  That  Henry 
lY  was  killed  by  Ravaillac  May  4, 1610,  is 
a  historical  &ct ;  but  the  explanation  of  die 
conduct  of  Ravaillac  involves  a  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  political  slate  of 
Fnmce  at  the  time.  It  is  a  very  conunon 
mistake  to  supooee  that  a  historian,  bv 
confining  himselSf  to  fycu,  might  satisfy  all 
parties,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  equally  convinc- 
ing to  every  one.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
French  revolution.  There  exist  sevend 
enumerations  of  all  the  laws  which  were 
passed,  and  all  tfa*  memorable  events 
which  happened  during  that  period,  chron- 
ologically ainmged.  These,  of  cotme, 
if  &thfullv  drawn  up,  ought  to  be  equal-' 
ly  acceptaole  to  rovausts  and  republicans. 
But  is  this  history  ?  Are  these  statements 
of  facts  such  as  are  required  of  the  histo^' 
rian  ?  He  is  not  to  tire  us,  indeed,  by  ar- 
guments or  declamations,  but  he  is  bomid 
to  give  the  whole  connected  series  of 
facta,  not  the  broken  links  of  the  chain. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  he  must  set  forth 
the  causes  of  the  revolution,  found  in  the 
previous  state  of  France.  At  this  point, 
of  course,  different  views  will  immediate- 
ly arise.  Some  writers  will  think  they  dis- 
cern the  causes  of  the  revolution  as  eariy 
as  the  time,  of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  profligate 
administration,  and  concentration  of  all 
power  in  himself^  and  will  show  how 
these  causes  gradually  acquired  their  fear- 
ful energv ;  whilst  others  will  msist  that 
the  revolution  was  merely  the  work  of  a 
set  of  fiictious  men.  Thus  we  see  how 
groundless  is  die  expectation  of  writins 
history  so  as  to  satisify  every  body.  If 
the  daily  occurrences  of  life  are  viewed 
in  very  different  lights  by  equally  intelli- 
gent persons,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
with  tne  past !  The  demand  that  die  his- 
torian should  confine  himself  to  facta,  is 
so  &r  correct,  that  he  should  not  color  his 
statements  of  events  to  adapt  them  to  his 
own  theorie&  Nothing  is  more  seducing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dangerous, 
than  leading  ideas  in  history,  to  which  the 
facts  have  been  too  often  niade  subservi- 
ent This  was  particulariy  the  case  in 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  die  present  century ;  but  the 
present  method  of  writing  history  there 
has  become  more  sound,  though  that  na- 
tion, so  much  inclined  to  see  every  thing 
in  a  general  and  impartial  point  of  view, 
is  more  easily  led  astray  mm  the  true 
path  of  history  than  others.      Proofs  of 
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thifl  Act  canetuxdf  occur,  though  not  so 
often,  at  praKDt,  in  their  best  faiBtoriaQfi. 
We  now  come  to  a  more  particular  con- 
aideration  of  the  arduooa  auties  of  a  his- 
toiian.  If  truth  10  hk  neatest  object,  jua- 
tice  10  bk  first  duty.  He  must  have  the 
nure  power  of  renouncing  his  private  feel- 
ings, and,  whilst  he  investigates  or  writes 
as  a  historian,  must  elevate  himself 
above  bis  country,  sect  and  age,  so  as  not 
onlv  to  be  willmg  to  acknowledge  tlie 
ftuks  of  his  own  party  and  the  merits  of 
his  advenariea,  but,  what  is  fiur  more  diffi- 
cult, he  must  divest  himself  of  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  his  age,  or  countiy,  or  sect, 
and  be  able  to  enter  into  those  of  others, 
and  not  measure  them  by  his  own 
standard.  If  he  is  a  repuUicsn,  he  must 
not  carry  his  republican  dislike  of  royalty 
with  him  when  he  studies  the  history  of 
monarchy,  but  must  unbiasedly  investi- 
gate the  monarchy  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  the  series  of  events  which  af- 
fected it,  and  then  judge  of  its  value.  He 
must  not  canr  democratic  principles  into 
the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  his  no- 
tions of  modem  society  into  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  ancients. 
The  conclusions  which  he  draws  must 
be  those  of  a  philosopher,  uninfluenced 
by  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
surround  him.  Nothing  is  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  duty  of  the  historian, 
than  to  measure  other  times  by  the  con- 
ceptions and  views  of  his  own  age.  So 
much  for  the  duty  of  a  historian.  As  to 
his  qualifications,  he  must  be  endowed  by 
nature  both  widi  that  power  of  the  poet, 
which  can  conceive  the  character  of  great 
men'  and  great  periods,  totally  difierent 
fi!om  his  own,  and  with  that  acuteness 
and  soundness  of  iudgment,  which  can 
detect  tnith  through  the  clouds  of  false- 
hood and  prejudice.  He  must  also  have 
received  firom  nature  that  unrelazing  zeal, 
which  does  not  shrink  finom  the  most  toil- 
some and  long  continued  labor.  As  to  his 
acquirements,  they  must  be  of  the  most 
extensive  character.  ^  He  must  be  pos- 
sesnd  of  extensive  philological  knowl- 
edae,  as  a  key  to  the  various  sources  of 
inrormation.  To  the  historian  of  modem 
times,  the  principal  languages  of  modem 
Europe  are  indii^)ensBme.  Secondly,  he 
must  have  an  encyclopedian  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  m  general  (and  under 
this  head,  philology  returns  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  branches  of  knowledge), 
because  all  are  essentially  connected  witn 
the  progress  of  mankind  ;  and  without 
such  knowledge,  the  historian  will  not  be 
capable  of  undcfstanding  the  multiplied 


modes  of  human  improvement,  and  will 
be  liable  to  present  narrow  views  of  the 
state  of  socie^  at  any  civen  period.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  au  historical  sources 
remains— a  labor  as  neoeflaary  as  it  is 
gigantic  The  Germans,  always  foremost 
where  zeal  and  erudition,  as  well  aa  libe- 
ral criticism,  are  Dquired,  have  also  open- 
ed the  path  in  this  directimL  We  admire 
the  vast  knowledge  of  historical  writers, 
displayed,  for  instance,  by  Rfihs  ;  but  the 
gtM  end  of  history  seems  to  us  to  be 
particuku4y  promoted  by  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  prc^SBor  Ranke,  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  criticism  of  modem  histori- 
ans, Berlin,  1824  {Zur  Kiitik  neuerar  Ge- 
9diidii$ehmber),  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
determine  the  degree  of  confidence  we 
owe  to,  and  the  degree  of  information 
contained  in,  the  chief  sources  for  the  be- 
ginning of  inodem  history.  He  justhr  re- 
marks m  the  prefiu^  ^  Aib  one  would  feel 
on  entering  a  numerous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, in  which  the  genuine  and  spu- 
rious^ the  beautifiil  and  repubive,  the 
magnificent  and  mean,  beloapng  to  va- 
rious nations  and  ages,  are  mingtod,  thus 
would  he  feel,  who  should  be  at  once 
brou(^t  to  all  the  various  records  of  mod- 
em mstoiy.  They  speak  to  us  in  a  thou- 
sand voices  ;  they  present  the  greatest  va^* 
riety  of  character ;  they  are  dad  in  all 
colors.  Some  strut  in  a  solenm  gait ;  they 
vrish  to  repiesmt ;  they  think  they  take 
the  path  of  the  ancients.  Others  strive  to 
draw  lessons  of  wisdom  for  future  ages 
fi!om  the  past ;  many  wish  to  defend  or  to 
accuse ;  not  a  few  endeavor  to  e]^ain 
events  from  the  hidden  springs  of  coimuct 
which  lie  deep  in  the  heart  There  are 
some,  whose  only  object  is,  to  relate  am- 
ply what  has  happened.  Documenta, 
genuine  and  counterfeit,  lie  in  crowds  be- 
fore u&  The  most  unportant  question  is^ 
Who,  in  this  multitude  of  wimessea,  is 
poes^sed  of  original  knowledge ;  who  can 
realhr  informus  ?**  A  few  such  critics  as 
Ranke,  would  contribute  gready  to  the 
progress  of  historical  knowledge,  and  jnen- 
der  the  same  kind  of  service  to  this  sci- 
ence as  the  Schlegels  have  rendered  to 
belles-lettres.  The  Germans  are  less  suc- 
cessful in  historical  execution.  If  they 
surpass  all  nations  in  historical  knowledge, 
the^  are  surpassed  by  several  in  historical 
dehneation.  In  this  respect,  the  Englkh 
have,  in  our  opinion,  taken  die  lead ;  and 
it  is  only  nnce  the  Germans  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gibbon,  and  Robertson, 
and  Hume,  that  their  inodem  historical 
writers  have  improved  in  the  art  of  his- 
torical nanation.     One  reascMA  of  thn  cir- 
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eumataDce  is,  probablv,  thp  want  of 
popular  elements  in  ttieir  government, 
so  that  they  do  not  acquire  the  hab- 
it of  addressing  the  public  in  a  di- 
rect and  lively  manner,  either  in  speech 
or  writu3g.  Auxiliary  to  history  are 
ehronoiogy  and  geographf,  so  often  called 
the  eye*  of  hitSuy;  ethnognqihy,  which 
treats  of  the  customs  and  charBcteriadcs 
of  a  nation  ;  mythology,  as  well  for  the 
puqxwe  of  comprehending  the  whole 
character  of  a  people  from  the  beginning, 
as  to  find  out  in  its  fables,  if  possible,  the 
corroboration  of  fiicts  (for  instance,  that 
civilization  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt) ; 
pkSology,  which  has  been  ah-eady  men- 
tioned ;  numiamaHcs,  or  the  knowledge  of 
coins  and  medals,  of  impoitance  particu- 
hriy  for  those  ages  of  which  few  written 
documents  exist;  the  knowledge  of  mon- 
uments^ and  epignqfhics,  or  the  knowledge 
of  inscriptions,  including  hieroglyphics ; 
fteroMfcs,  diplomaiic$  (q.  v.),  a  subdiviaon 
of  which  is  sphragtsHca,  or  the  knowledge 
of  seals ;  and,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  cHHeiam  of  hialoricai  sonrcesy 
from  the  ancient  papyrus  to  tlie  modem 
memoir,  and  from  state-papers  down  to 
newspapeis.  (See  the  article  AHospoper.) 
Besicfes,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  hittoriog' 
Tfupky,  to  know  what  has  been  written, 
and  the  progress  and  decline  of  historical 
writinff.  I&rodotus  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  Eurc^iean  history.  He  tells, 
with  the  most  unaffected  simplicity,  all 
that  has  been  told  to  him.  His  work  is 
Che  childlike  beginning  of  an  art ;  yet, 
sometimes,  even  be  feeb  the  great  call  of 
the  historian,  in  all  its  dignity,  as  when, 
afier  having  mentioned  tEeit  several  per- 
sons are  each  named  as  the  traitor  who 
Jed  the  Peruana  round  the  mountains  at 
Thermopylie  to  the  rear  of  the  GhDeks, 
he  pronounces,  <*  but  it  was  Ephialtes,  and 
him  I  write  down."  However,  he  has 
often  been  ovenrated  by  the  learned.  The 
Crreeks  produced  other  and  greater  histo- 
rians, or  whom  Thuc^^dides  was  the  great- 
est The  period  which  began  with  He- 
rodotus lasted  to  Procopius  and  Cassiodo- 
rus,  or  to  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.  In  this 
period,  the  Romans  likevrise  produced 
man^  and  excellent  historians.  When 
civilization,  however,  declined  in  the  West, 
history  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
vfwiR  fosterpd,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The 
whole  of  Western  Europe  was  in  the  most 
barbarous  state,  and  the  little  knowledge 
that  existed  had  taken  refuse  in  the  mon- 
asteries, where  the  deeds  of  the  age  were 
recorded    in    chronicles,    from    the  5di 


century  to  the  15th.  Gregory  of  Tout* 
(q.  V.)  opens  this  series.  At  the  same 
time,  feudalism,  which  may  be  called  the 
political  form  of  individuality,  produced  in 
France  that  remarkable  branch  of  litera- 
ture, the  m/tnuntB,  In  the  feudal  times, 
the  individual  acted  for  himself  and  hence 
the  histories  of  those  times  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  narratives  of  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals, whilst,  in  ancient  times,  the  state 
prevailed  over  the  individual,  so  that  Xen- 
ophon  and  Cosar,  even  in  desciibiuff 
events  in  which  they  were  'the  principiu 
or  very  important  actors,  nieak  in  the  thud 
person.  With  the  latter,  however,  it  may 
arise  also  fifom  a  feeling  of  historical  dig- 
nity, as  Frederk;  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
likewise  speak  of  themselves  in  tlie  third 
person.  The  crusades  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory of  European  history ;  and  the  growtii 
of  a  third  class — the  citizens-^and  the  re- 
vival of  commerce  had  a  sahitary  influ- 
ence upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  with 
the  restoration  of  andent  literature,  upon 
the  study  of  hisloiy.  In  the  cities,  a  new 
state  of  society  was  devek>ped ;  astniggle 
for  liberty  and  independent  government 
commenced ;  and  thus  a  want  of  some- 
thing better  than  the  dead  chronicles  of 
the  cloisters  was  created.  The. art  of 
printing  was  invented ;  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  and  distant  countries  was  enlarged 
by  coimneroe,  travel  and  missions ;  the  va- 
rious national  languages  were  cultivated. 
The  reformation  created  a  new  ^irit  of 
investigation  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  and, 
by  degrees^  historical  writing  was  more 
and  more  studied.  Ital^,to  which  we  must 
recur  for  the  be^nnmff  of  almost  all 
branches  of  modem  civilization,  ftimishes 
the  first  instances  of  distinguished  histori- 
ans in  modem  times.  Gulcciardini,  M ach> 
iavelli,  and  others,  opened  the  path,  which 
the  writers  of  France  and  England  soon 
entered.  In  Germanv,  history  was  long^ 
in  shackles ;  the  philoloffistB  cultivated  on- 
ly Greek  aind  Roman  nistory,  the  theo- 
logians Biblical  hisloiy,  or  other  por- 
tions of  history  onl3r  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  whilst  the  jurists  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  empire,  merely  as  an 
auxiliary  to  their  profession.  A  better  pe- 
riod did  not  begin  until  the  time  which 
we  have  already  indicated.  If  liberty  fi* 
nally  comes  off  victorious  from  the  sdrug- 
gle  which  is  now  beginning  in  Europe,  a 
new  era  for  history  will  begin  in  that  part 
of  the  worid,  because  history  can  duly 
flourish  only  under  the  protection  of  lib- 
er^. Flattery  poisons  it  The  fear  of 
ofrending  esUiblished  views  destroys  the 
power  of  investigation,  and  its  effects  ar^ 
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▼eiy  peroepdUe  in  particukr 
of  hiMorical  reaevch.  Whilst  political 
hat/borj  began  to  be  cultiYaiDd  bte  in  Ger- 
many, more  has  been  done  there  lor  eo- 
fJewawtiralhiatoiy  than  in  any  other  coun« 
tiy,  because  so  much  liberty  of  rehgious 
investigation  exitt  no  where  else.  We 
speak  not  of  legal  liberty,  but  of  that  al- 
lowed by  pubfie  opinion.  In  FjiyUmd, 
howeyer,  very  little  has  been  done  ror  e&- 
ciesjawtiral  history,  yet  that  ooontiy  was 
the  earliest  to  produce  gnat  civil  histori- 
ans. History  nas  seven!  points  in  com- 
mon with  dmmatie  poetiy ;  among  othen, 
that  just  mentioned.  Ihamatic  poetiy  can- 
not thrive  in  ^  despotic  govenmient,  be- 
cause it  exhibits  charaden  with  boUneai^ 
idiilst  lyrical  poetiy,  the  eloneot  of  which 
is  admiration  and  adoniiaQ,  may  prosper 
at  a  court.  The  high  rank  and  vast  ex- 
tent of  hhtory  are  obvious^  embracing,  as 
it  does,  the  picture  of  man  in  eveiy  stage 
of  improvement,  and  teaching  us  how  the 
pnaent  age  is  connected  with  the  past ; 
what  we  owe  our  predecessora,  and  how 
we  diould  profit  by  their  example ;  re- 
moving that  feeHng  of  selfcomplaoenc  v, 
into  which  indivi&als  acguainred  oaiy 
with  their  own  confined  sphere,  or  gene- 
ntions  unacquainted  with  preceding  ones, 
easily  fidl;  it  diowa  us  that,  if  we  smpaas 
fi>rmer  ages  in  some  bnnches,  they  were 
before  us  in  others.  History  makes  man 
modest,  and  yet  it  elevates  him,  bydiow- 
ing  him  the  great  votaries  of  virtue,  and 
the  height  to  which  his  nature  may  rise. 
The  met  anation  is,  and  the  more  its  wel- 
fiffe  is  left  to  itself  the  more  necesmy  isa 
general  study  of  history.  Without  it,  we 
cannot  property  undentand  the  oUect  of 
existing  kws  and  institutions ;  and,  instead 
of  developing  them  fiurther,  if  they  are 
salutary,  the  hand  of  die  ignorant  will 
tsar  them  down ;  whikt  the  bed  are  often 
left,  from  the  same  inabUity  to  compre- 
hend thdr  character.  History  mav  be  di- 
vided into,  1.  Ancient  history,  which  begins 
with  the  first  records  of  mankind,  or,  if 
we  begin  with  history  which  rests  on  crit- 
ical grounds,  with  the  first  establishment 


of  ststes  and  kingdons,  and  cornea  down 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  A. 
D.476;  2.  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  begins  with  476,  and  comes  down 
to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  be- 
cause this  event  produced  a  decided 
change  in  commerce,  pohtiea  and  sci- 
ence; otheretake  the  imrmaiion  as  the 
ekwe  of  this  period;  3.  Modem  history, 
fimm  1492  to  our  own  tiiiieSb  In  tfais^  the 
American  dedantioB  of  independenee,  or 
the  commenoement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, may  be  oonadered  as  makiiig  a  great 
epoch,  and  the  subsequent  period  may  be 
caUed  the  lofei^  kiimy.  Periiapa  the 
American  declaration  is  the  most  proper 
dividing  point,  as  the  democratic  princi- 
ples were  then  prodaimed  and  pohtically 
settled,  which  are  so  distinct  a  feature  of 
the  most  modem  time,ineontradMtinc!tion 
to  the  feudal  principles  of  fi)rmer  perioda 
Future  histonans  will,  perhapa,  oomprise 
the  (so  called)  middle  ^gpe»  and  the  period 
extending  to  the  great  eventi  laat  mention- 
ed under  one  head,  and  call  it  the  fimdd 
jMTMM^  whilst  the  fi)llowing  period  mi^be 
called  the  ddiiocra<ie.--SeeMeusel*k  BO- 
HfBtkeea  hiilanta  Shrumo'Bwknama  (1  voL, 
Leipeic,  1782);  Rfih'a  Eidwurf  mer  Pr^ 

1811);  Wachler's  Account  of  Historical 
Inquiries  and  the  Historical  Art  «nce  the 
Revival  of  Lettere  in  Europe  (2  volsL,G6t- 
tmgen,  1812— 182Q,  in  Germanl  and  Ldw- 
JnA  der  GuMehU  (Manual  of  History,  for 
the  use  of  higher  schoolfl^  5th  edit,  1  voL, 
Breelau,  1628);  BOfioHbeea  Autofieo-^ao. 
graMea  (Berfin,  1825).  Synchronisiie 
tables  are  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, and  we  know  of  none  better  than 
those  of  Bredow,  a  German.  Invrhntfid- 
lows,  we  shall  give  a  chronological  view 
of  the  outlines  of  histoiy,  with  special  vaf- 
erenoe  to  the  latest  times.  Various  modes 
of  division  may  be  adopted  in  such  tables. 
We  trust  those  used  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently convenient  They  are,  indeed,  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  (For  the 
histoiy  of  particular  countries,  aee  the  re- 
spective aiticlea) 
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A  GENERAL  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

t  iyamUt€Btgimmgf^JSdmjtoih€lkdrudumofT^ 

[Twilight  of  hiBtoiy  before  the  delu^  of  Noah.] 
Dehise.     NMfaw--^eieq«»  of  mankinds— Patnorchal   times   (Unioh   of  llie 

d^  and  lefifpoiui  authority  in  the  penon  of  the  &ther  of  the  fiunily  or 

tribe). 
Nationa  on  tba  Nile,  Eupfanliea  and  Ti^s^  on  the  Indus  and  Ganges. 

Ancient  Aasyria.— Belua.— Haik  in  Armenia.— Yau  in  China. 

Tbebes  (Egyptiany-MeneB.— 

Canals  of  the  Nile.— Astronomy  at  Babylon.— Buddha  on  the  Ganges. 

Busiris  in  Egypt— Tchew-Kong  in  China. 

Memphis.— The  Pbaiaohar-Castes  in  India  and  Egypt— Assyria  Major.  Ninos. 

Semiiami&— Abraham  the  Chaldnean  in  Palestine^— Persia ;  Chedorlaomer. 

PhflBnician&    Damascus.— Struggle  of  the  ancient  monotheism  in  India  with 

a  new  polytheism  (Buddha  and  ffiahma ;  Koros  and  Pandos).— Emigrations.— 

The  ancient  &ith  takes  refuge  in  distant  countries. 
Hebrews.    Isaac,  Jacob.    The  Edomites.    Esau^— The  Phoenicians  m  Argos. 

Inachus. 
The  Hebrews  in  Egypt    Joseph,— Sidon.—Bactra^The  deluge  of  Ogyges. 

The  HycsoB  in  Phoanicia.— Italy  discovered;  Iberians,  Ausonians,  Uttibrians. 

Colonies  of  priests  to  Europe.— Cecrops  in  Greece.  Worship  of  Ju}nter  at 
Dodona:  Caucasians  in  Thessaly;  Deucalion.    I)eluge. 

Exodus,  or  flight  of  the  IsnieUtes  fiwrn  Ejypt ;  MoBe8.-5:admw;  m  Bceotia.— 
Danaus  in  Argos— Laws  given  to  the  Israelites  on  Mount  Smai ;  Twelve 
Tribes.  Conquest  of  Canaan.— Jo8hua.-Judges.—Agriculmre  m  Attica; 
Ceres^-Corintti;  Sisyphus.    Panathcnwa.  ,^       ,     ^     , 

McBris  in  Egypt;  sole  monarchy.— Trojan  kingdom.-4:;pete ;  Mmos  I--Oracle 
at  DelpW^TwAenians  in  Upper  Italy.-Scsostns ;  conouests  a^  budd- 
ing&— Wu-Ting  in  China.— Pelops ;   navigation  of  the  Pontus  Euxmus; 

Phrro^rC^uaVMidas^Theseus;  sole  monarchy  over  Atrica.  Evander 
the  Aicadian  in  Latium.— Minos  II  of  Crete;  laws;  Ubynnth;  DiBdalus. 
Tyre^Argonauts J  Jason,  Hercules,  Castor  and  PoUux,  Orpheus.— The  seven 
before  Thdjes.— War  of  the  Epigoni.—Siculi.     ,    .     .    _        . 

Apis  in  Memphis.— Crishna  on  the  Ganges.— iEsculapius  m  .The«aly. 

Trojan  war ;  Wruction  of  Tro^^Emigrations.   (Continuation  of  the  religious 


s&unrles  in  India.)-End  of  the  fiibulous  penod.— Victoir  of  poh 

It  ^BtroVB  the  patriarchal  state,and  the  monarcl^  which  had  i>rocoeded  from 

it,  and  gives  nse^  in  Asia  and  Africa,  to  pure  despotism,  m   Europe  to 

democracy. 

n.  Frmn^IMrvdiimtifTnytoiheBegimi^ 

[From  1184  to  501  before  Christ] 

iuilding  of  the  pyiamidB  in  Egypt;  Cheops,  Ceplmsnes.    ^«^.j£^^J*r 
Wu-Wanff  m  C  PhiBsimes.     SamueL-Heraclides  in  the 

XCnSlnlSl  ^^^^Epi^B.-^\oi^  in  Italy;  Patavium,  Lavimum, 

iclliSr^nfederacy ;  Smyrna,  Mitylene.-^ewish  rnona^^^  £i!!^£^ 
David,  Solomon.    Building  of  the  temple.    Wan  ^^^J™^''*?^^^ 
Asia  Minor.    Hadadezer.-Commereebycarsjnins;^^ 
and  Surey  in  India.— Foundation  of  Utica.-Two  kmgs  m  Spana;  Plodes, 
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EuryBthenea — Gfides  (Cadiz)  ibundcd^ — Ckidnis  d.    RqiuMic  of  Atfaens. — 

Gnecia  Mafoa ;  Cunue,  Partfaenope. 
FkMiriBhinf  period  of  the  Hebrews ;  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Ophir.    INTi&- 

ion ;  Juoan  and  laneL    Kingdom  of  Damaacua. — Seaac  in  E^gypL   Doriana  in 

Rhodes.    Ezpulaion  of  the  Heraclides,  Bacchia. — ^Etniacan  confederacy. — 

Homer. — 
FaH  of  the  Aasyrian  empire.    Sardanapalus  (874). — CMyxmiian  nmea  at  Elis; 

Iphitua.— Carthage  buih  (885)^— Lycurgua  m  Speita.    Suen-Wang  in  China. 

— CaranuB  founds  Macedonia. — 
Chahbeans  in  Mesopotamia. — ^Meroe  flourieiiing. — ^Reckoning  by  Olympiads 

E7).  Phul ;  new  Assyrian  empire. — ^Foundation  of  Rome  (754) ;  Romu- 
— ^Ethiopians  in  Egypt;  Sabachus. — ^Fiist  war  of  Sparta  with  Measenia 
(743).^— Foundation  of  Syracuse. — Conquest  of  Samaria;  end  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ismel. — ^Babylonian- Assyrian  empire  fEaarfaaddon). — ^Media  inde- 
pendent ;  Dejocea — ^Numa  Pompilius^  king  of  Itome. — Grecian  colcmies  in 

Second  Measenian  war;  Helots. — Chaldseans  in  Babylon.  Twelve  monarchies 
in  Effirpt — Conmiest  of  Persia;  Phniortea — Coasting  voyages  to  Tapro- 
bone  (fJeylon).  Carian  navigators.  Maritime  code  of  Khodea — Sole  monar- 
chy in  Egypt ;  Paammetichus. — Z^aleucus  in  Locria  Cypeelus  in  Corinth. — 
Messina,  Byzantium,  Ostia  founded.— Tullus  Hoedlius,  Ancus  Martius,  T^- 
quinius  I,  kings  of  Rome. — ^Draco  in  Athena — Cyaxarea — ^Nabopolaasar. 
Nebuchadnezzar. — Victory  of  the  latter  over  Necho,  the  Egyptian  kin^,  at 
Circesiura.  Appearance  of  the  Massagetee.  Invasion  of  me  Cimmenans 
and  Scythiana — ^Zoroaster  in  Persia. — 
Babylonian-ChaldoBan  empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Jerusalem ;  fall  of 
Judah.  Babylonish  captivity. — Solon  in  Athena — ^Pythian  and  Isthmian 
gamea  Lesbian  bards  (Alceus,  Sapphol— Tyre  destroved;  New  Tyre; 
commerce  concentrates  there. — Servius  TuUius,  king  of  Rome ;  Celts  in 
Cisalpine  GauL— Cyrus  conquers  tlie  Medians  at  Pasargadfe;  Persian  em- 
pire.— Pisistratus  at  Athens. — Water-clocks  (Anaximene8).--CrGB8us  con- 
Ed. — Chaldseans  in  India — Babylon  destroyed.  Return  of  the  Jews 
bbabell — ^Tarquin  II,  king  of  Rome. — Phocoeans  found  Massilia — 
»yaes,  Persian  ainff. — Conquest  of  Egypt  (Psammenitua)  Zamobds 
in  Thrace.  Darius  I  (Hysta8pe8]L  Persian  king. — Expedition  to  Scythia  and 
India — Confucius  in  China  (End  of  religious  wara]  Pure  monotheism 
survives  only  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Asia  ana  Europe.— Complete 
victory  of  polytheism ;  and  uionarchv  declinea— Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — 
The  Alcmaranides  expel  tlie  sons  of  Pisistratus  from  Athens  (ostracism); 
CoUatinus  and  Brutus,  cliiefs  of  the  arisCocracy,  expel  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  Aiiatocracy  established. — ^Rome  maintains  this  government  against 
the  Tarquins  and  Etruscans  (Porseima). — 


HI. 


Ihm  the  Beginning  of  Ihe  Persian  Wan  to  ikt  Reign  ^f  Augudus. 
[From  501  to  30  B,  C] 


Sardis  destroyed  by  the  Grecians,  Miletus  by  the  Persiana — ^Penaan  wars. — 
Mihiades  victorious  at  Marathon. — ^Xerxes,  Persian  king. — Cehs  under  Bel- 
lovesus  in  Upper  Italy.— Party  strug^es  in  Rome  (patricians  and  plebeians  ;— 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  CoriolanusYr— Victoiy  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  and  Pia- 
taea  (Themistoclee,  Pausanias).— Batde  of  Thennopyle  (Leonidas).— Defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  Artaxerxes  I,  Persian  king. — Restoration 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra,  Nehemiah).  Twelve  tables 
at  Rome. — Sophocles,  iEschylus  in  Greece. 

Cimon  victorious  on  the  Eurymedon ;  peace  of  Cimon ;  deliverance  of  the 
colonies  in  Amu — ^Age  of  Pericles  (Herodotus,  Euripides,  Pindar,  Hippocim- 
tes,  Aristophanes,  Socrates).- Peloponnesian  war;  Alcibiades,  Thucydidea— 
Increase  of  thepopular power  in  Rome. — ^Darius  II, Persian  king. — ^Diodes 
in  Syracuse. — Cartnagiman  wars  in  Sicily  (Dionysius). — ^Veii;  (standing 
army  of  Rome).-*yictoiy  of  the  Spartans  at  iEgoqiotamoa  (Lysanderji 
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Athens  CQn<]uered;  thirty  tynnt& — ^Thrasybuhis^-Ajlaxerxes  II,  Pertian 
Jdng. — ^Ddhi  built — 

CyniB  the  Younger's  expedition  into  Upper  Asia.  Retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  Xenophon.— Victory  of  Couon  at  Cnidus.  Victory  of  Asesilaus  at 
Goronead— Brennus  with  the  Cehs  in  Rome.  (AUia).— Peace  of  Antalcides. 
Theban  war  (Leuctra,  Mautinea;  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas).— -Artaxerzes 
III,  Persian  king. — Success  of  the  plebeians  in  Rome. — ^Pfaito ;  Praxiteles. — 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Sacrod  war.  (Phocion.) — Sidon  destroyed^ — 
Babylonian-PhcBnician  commerce  to  the  Pernan  gulf  (Grerrha  emporium  for  In- 
dia).— Commerce  of  Rhodes  with  Afiica  and  Byzantium. — 

Meng-Tse  in  China. — Indian  commerce.  (Mart  for  the  caniYans  at  Palibo- 
thra).— Voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  (HannoWNectanebus  conquered.— 
Factions  m  Greece. — ^The  Sunnite  war. — Pnilip  victorious  at  Chfleronea 
(Demosthenes).  Darius  III,  Persian  king. — Alexander  king  of  Macedonia; 
expedition  to  rerua  and  India  (victories  on  the  Granicus,  at  Issus,  Gaugame- 
lai — Parthia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  So^dlana  conquered. — ^Alexander  in  India 
(Poms). — ^Macedonian  universal  empire. — Aristotle. — ^Dedine  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire ;  division  afler  Alexanaer's  death  (governors :  Perdiccas,  Eume- 
nes,  Antiffonus,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  Lagus). — Wars  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander. — ^Liberty  of  the  plcTOians  at  Rome. — ^Empire  of  the 
Seleucidee.  Battle  of  Ipsus.  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  Adiens. — ^Agathocles 
in  Syracuse.  Cassander  in  Macedonia.  Pytheas  discovers  Thule. — ^Mace- 
donian commerce  witli  India  through  Egvpt  (Alexandria). — ^Alexandrian 
libraiy;  Phorue. — ^Appian  way,  aquMUCt,  oaths  in  Rome. — Philosophical 
sects:  Zeno;  Pyrrho. — 

Alexandria  and  Antioch  flourish. — Euclid ;  Theopkrastus. — Colossus  at  Rhodes. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt :  museum,  Septuagint ;  obeliflk.  Canal 
of  Arsinoe;  Manetho.  mtrship  of  Brahma  on  the  Indus  an4  Ganffea — 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — Etolian  and  AchsBan  league. — Kingdoms  of  Perga- 
mus,  Bithynia,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. — ^Etruria  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
— Pyrrhus  is  victorious  (chanots  with  scythes;  fortified  camps). — ^Roman 
commerce  with  Egypt— Silver  coin ;  glamatorial  games.    Lower  Italy  con- 

Suered  by  the  Romans. — First  Punic  war(Duilius;  colunma  roatrata), — Par- 
lo-Persian  empire. — Bactrian  empire. — 

Arsacidfe. — Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica  conquered  by  the  Romans. — Carthaginians 
in  Spain  (Hamilcar).^^jferman8. — Upper  Italy  conquered  by  the  Romans^ — 
Antiochus  III  in  Syria ;  Philip  11  in  Macedonia.  Roman  commercial  inter- 
course with  Greece. — Second  Punic  war  (Hannibal  victorious  at  Cannae). — 
Marcellus  captures  Syracuse  (Archimedes). — AU  Sicily  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  Grecian  treasures  of  art  are  jmiduallv  carried  to  Rome  (Gold- 
en age). — Flaminian  way;  gold  coins;  Fabius  Pictor. — Scipio  conquers 
Spain. — ^Hannibal  defeated  at  Zama.— Egypt  under  Roman  guardianship 
(Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  Berenice). — ^Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene. — 

Batde  of  Cynocephale ;  Flaminius,  Roman  general ;  Greece  declared  fi:ee— 
Polybius. — Hiong-Nou  in  the  north-west  of  China  (Teuman). — Serica  (China) 
conquered  by  Bactrians. — ^Victory  of  Magnesia ;  Syria  tributary  to  Rome. — 
Victoiy  of  I^dna  (Paulus  iEmihus) ;  Macedonia  and  Epirus  conquered  by 
the  Romans. — ^Massinissa  in  Numidia. — Kingdom  of  Pontus ;  Midiridates  I 

i Parthian  empire). — Pavement  in  Rome:  Bacchanalia;  sumptuary  lav^rs. — 
*.  Cato  (horticulture).— 

Third  Pumc  war ;  Carthage  destroyed.— Corinth  destroyed.— Roman  univereal 
empire. — ^Maccabees. — Commerce  of  the  world  centres  at  Alexandria. — Per- 
gamus,  a  Roman  province.  Judaea  fiiee. — ^Wu-Ti  in  China.  Chinese  com- 
merce vrith  India  and  Persia. — Spain  and  Lusitania  Roman  provinces— Fall 
of  the  Roman  democracy  (the  Gracch  i).  Oligarchy  in  Rome. — Juffurtha  con- 
quered.— Marius  defeats  tlie  Teutones  at  Aauae  Sextiae  (Aix)  and  the  Cim- 
bri  at  Vercellse  (Vercelli).— The  equestrian  order  in  Rome  becomes  a  distinct 
class. 

Marius  rulea— Struggle  between  Mithridates  VII  of  Pontus  and  Rome.  Cy- 
rene a  Roman  province. — Admission  of  the  aDies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
SyUa  conquers  Athens  (faU  of  Greece] ;  victorious  over  Marius.— Bithynia 
conquered  by  the  Romans.— Canaiy  islands  i 
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SyDa  dictator.  Mithridates  conaoered.  (Battle  of  NioopoliflL)— PontuB  and 
Syria  Roman  proviucea. — ^The  Indian  em  of  Viciamaailya.  SaDootala. — 
Bertoriua  in  Spain )  Spartacua  in  Lucania  defeated.— <jtennana  in  the  country 
of  the  Celts  (Gaula];  Arioyiatua.— Confedetaey  of  the  Sueyi^-^atiline , 
Cicero^— Pint  triumvirate  (Ceaar,  Pompey,  Craaaua).  Juba,  king  of  Numid- 
ia.  Cnaar  in  Gaul,  Gennany  and  Bntain.— Victonr  of  the  Paitfaiana  over 
Craaaua  at  Canhie.— Battle  of  Phanalia.— Pompey  killed  m  £gypL->Bunmif 
of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Ceoar  vktxNrioua  at  Thanaua ;  Numidia  conquerad  by  the  Romana.  Cato  of 
Utica  d.— Julian  calendar  (January  1, 45).  Ceaar  d.  44— Second  triumTirate 
(Antony,  Octaviua,  Lepidua).— Battle  of  Philipm.  Bnitua  and  Caaaiua  kill 
tlieniaelve& — ^Partbiana  conouered^ — ^Noricum  aKoman  pioTince^ — 

Victoiy  at  Actium.    Antony  d.  in  Egypt    Cmar  Auguatua  (Odanua)  empe- 


IV.  FYwn  Augustus  to  (^  JFfaB  ^  f^  WuU$n  Bmfhrt, 
[From  30  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D.] 

Vinil,  Horace,  Dionyaiua  of  HalicamaaBua.— Gantabria,  Aaturia,  Rhartia,  Vin 
delicia,  MoBsia  become  Roman  proyincea. — Chriat  bom. — Gmcomania  in 
Rome. — Worabip  of  Isia  there. — 

Buddhiam  in  Thibet,  China  and  Siam.— Marcon|anni  (Maroboduua).n-JudBa 
Roman  province. — ^Arminiua  defeata  the  Romana,  and  Germany  ia  leea  influ- 
enced by  Latin  civiliaadon  than  other  countriea.  Tiberiua,  emperor.  (Silver 
age.y--Dni8ua,  Germanicua.— John  the  BaptiaL — ^Roman  military  cdoniea  on 
the  Danube  and  on  the  Rhine.  Syatem.  of  defence  againat  the  Gennan 
tribe& — 

Jeaua  Chriat  crucified. — ^Apoatlea. — Caligula,  emperor. — Claudiua,  emperor. — 
PrBBtoriana. — ChriatiaDa  (raul).— Druida  in  Germany. — ^Mauritania  a  Roman 
province — ^Thrace  a  Roman  province.— Cheruaci,  Catti,  Friaianfl^  BatavL — 
Vanniua. — 

Nero,  emperor. — Burning  of  Rome.  Peraecution  of  the  Chiiatiana. — ^Worabip 
of  Fo  in  China. — Galba,  Otho,  Vitelliua,  emperors. — ^Vef^Muaian,  emperor. 
Jeruaalem  taken — Claudiua  CivOia. — ^Titua,  emperor. — ^Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, Stabiffi  overwhelmed.  Domitian,  emperor.  Conqueat  of  Southcm 
Britain  (Agricolal  Northern  empire  of  the  Huna  in  China  deatroyed. — Ner- 
ya,  emperor.  Goths,  SuevL — ^Trajan,  emperor  (Forum  TVcfomj^ — ^Ulpian 
library. — Dacia  conquered  (Traian'a  pillar). — ^Teutonea  in  Illyna. — 

Armenia  a  Roman  province. — Adnan,  emperor. — (Brazen  age.)---Adrian'8  tomb ; 
Caledonian  wall;  hatha  of  A^ppa. — Final  deatniction  of  Jeruaalem^— 
Bucharia  conquered  by  the  Chinese. — Gnoatica  in  Afiica. — ^Temple  at  He- 
liopolia. 

Antoninus,  emperor. — Sien-Pi  in  China. — ^Plague  in  Europe  and  Aaia. — Saxons 
on  the  Elbe  and  Eider.— Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor.  Antonine  column. 
Wan  between  Rome  and  Parthia. — War  against  tne  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 
Commodua,  emperor. — Peace  with  the  Marcomanni. — Goths  in  Dacia. 
Runic  writings — Lioentiouaneas  of  the  pnetoriana. — Commerce  between  Eu- 
rope and  China.— Cbineee  catalogue  of  stare  (Tchang-Hong).— Catholic 
churchy— Talmud. — 

Picta'  walL — Corea  tributary  to  Japan. — ^Alemanni  on  the  Maine. — ^Alexander 
Severus,  emperor. — Ptolemy  of  Peluaium. — Eclectica. — ^Persia  (Saaaanides; 
Artazerxea  I,  their  founder). — 

Confederacy  of  the  Franks  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhine.  Odin  in  Soandina- 
via. — Huns  on  the  Caspian  sea.— Chiliasta. — ^New  Platoniata. — ^Thirty  tyranta, 
Gallienua. — ^Alemannic  confederacy. — Palmyra  fZenobia). — ^Aurelian,  empe- 
ror. Loss  of  Dacia. — Palmyra  in  luina.— ^Cultivation  of  the  vine  on  the 
Rhine.— Monka  in  Syria  and  Egypt — ^Manes  and  the  Manichadana. — Oaaian. 
— ^Probua,  emperor. — ^Diocletian,  emperor ;  division  of  the  imperial  power. 
Era  of  martyre,  Aug.  29. — Saxons  and  Franks  in  Britain. 

Conatantine  I,  Cnaar  m  Gaul.— Sapor  II,  Peraian  king,  conqueror.— ^Yuen-Ti 
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A.D.  in  Ohina.— OoDSluitiiie  converted  to  Ohrifltianhy.— ProUlMtion  of  f&eriUcea 
— ^DonatistB  in  Africa. — ^Indiction  of  15  year8AO>uncil  of  Alexandria. — 
ComiptionB  of  Chiutianity  (ceren)onie8)b--Con0tamine  I,  sole  empenw.— 
Anus  and  the  Ariaaa.  Council  of  Nice. — Vandab  in  Pannonia. — Chria- 
tianity  in  Abyasinia.  Bjzantium  (Constantinople),  imperial  residence.— Di- 
vinon  of  the  empire  (Constantine  II,  Constantius,  Constans).  Monasteries  in 
the  Thebais.— Picts  and  Soots. 

Gonalantius,  sde  emperor.— Paris,  Salian  Franks*— Pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
sepulchre. — Julian,  emperor. — ^Wars  with  the  Permons* — Valentinian  in 
Rome,  Valens  in  Constantinople. — Ostrogoths. — ^Visigoth& — Besinning  of  the 
neat  emigration  of  nations— The  Huns  pass  the  Don.— -Tlieodoeius  in 
Constantinople.  (Iron  ue.)— Ecclesiastical  tribunal  at  Saragossa.— Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople* — (Theodosiua,  sole  emperor  after  the  conquest  of 
ItdNr.)— Egypt  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire*— Peraecution  of  the  pagans. 
— ^Divislon:  Eastern  empire,  Westera  (Arcadius,  Honorius).— Visigoths  hi 
Greece  (Alaric^— Ye^degerd  I,  Persian  king.— Image  worship  among  Chris- 
tians.   Beginnimr  (^  the  Christian  hierarchy* — 

Emigration  m  tho  Germanic  tribes.  (Rhadagaia^  Alaric^  Hermanric,  Ataul^us 
or  Adolphus).  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Gaul  and  Spain* — ^Vannes  V,  in  Per- 
aia.r— The  German  a  written  tenguage.— Frahks  nass  the  Rhine.— The  Ro- 
mans withdraw  fiom  Britain. — ^Annenia  taken  by  tne  Persians.  Pelaflans  in 
Africa. — ^Attila ;  empire  of  the  Huns  fiom  China  to  GauL— Saxons  in  witsin. 
— ^Vandals  in  AfiiciC — Christian  colonies  in  Peiwu— Maps  (Agathodannon)* — 
Posts  in  the  Eastern  empiro* — 

Battle  of  Chalons*— Merovnus,  king  of  the  Fnmks.— Attila  d. ;  decline  of  the 
empire  of  the  Huns* — Kingdom  of  Uie  Gepidee  on  the  Theiss-— Kingdom  of 
the  Bursundiana— Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia  (Theodomur)^— Simon  S^tes  ;— 
Moses  of  Chorene.— Masorites  (Penia).— Eurio,  king  or  the  Viaigochs  (laws). 
—Romans  expelled  fiom  Spain. 

Revoh  of  the  foreign  sokliers  in  Italy  (Heruli,  Rugii,  &c.)  under  Odoacer. — 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy. — End  of  the  Western  empire.  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

V.  Fhm  the  IbU  iff  the  WuUm  Empire  to  Chariemagne. 
[From  476  to  768  A.  D.] 

Kmgdom  of  the  Franks  m  Gaul  f Clovis]  after  the  battle  of  Soissons.- Ajthur, 
British  prince,— Italy  conquered  by  tlie  Ostrojioths  fllieodoric). — Kingdom 
of  the  Cfzechs  in  Boiohemum ;  the  Boioarii  retire  to  tne  Danube. — 

Clovis  victorious  against  the  Alemanni  and  Vingotfas. — ^Benedict  of  Norcia 
(Monastic  rules,  S&).— Wu-TI  in  China.— {Commerce  with  Ceylon.)— Coemas, 
the  Eiprptian  navigator  to  India. — Justinian,  emperor  of  Byzantium ;  Roman 
code  (civil  law). — Andes  in  Britain. — Frankish  dominion  over  Thurinfpa, 
Burgundy,  Bavaria  and  Alemania* — ^First  monastic  orders  in  Germany.— iBo- 
nysian  era. — butUvHons  and  Pandects  {Momulcatcd. — Lombards  in  Panno- 
nia.—Chosroes  I  (Noushirvan),  Perrian  king. — Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa  (Belisanus) ;  North  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica  annexed 
to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Turkish  kingdom  on  the  Irtish  and  around  the  Altai.— Narses  puts  an  end  to 
the  king^m  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  Italy  added  to  the  Byzantine  empire.— 
Clotluure,  sole  king  of  France.— Saxon  Heptarchy  in  England.— The  Gepi- 
die  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  AvaxB. — ^The  Turks  emigrate  to  the  South 
(Chazars,  Petshenegues,  Uzans).— Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Upper  Italy 
(Alboin);  feudal  government ;  feudal  militia;  dukes;  duels.— Exarchate ; 
monkish  Latin.— &stem  and  Western  Turiush  kingdoms— Visigothic  king- 
dom over  all  Spain  (Leovigild).— Yang-Kien,  conoueror  in  China.— Greaory 
^  Roman  bishop^Purgatory ;  mass)— Chosroes  II,  king  of  Persia.— Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  England  (St  Austin). 

Boni&ce  III,  miiversal  bishop.— The  pope  supreme  head  of  die  church.— E^ 
zantine  conquests  in  Asia  and  North  Africa.— Ck>thaire  II,  king  of  the 
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Franks.    (Mayors  of  the  palace ;  fiefe  hereditaiy ;  aristocratic  eluss). — ^Wends 
in  Carniola,  CJarinthia,  and  Stiria. — 

Mohammed  flies  from  Mecca  (Hegira,  IslamV. — ^Arabia  conquered,  Pereians  de- 
feated.— Cafiphate  (Abubeker,  Omar,  Osman). — Koran  (635). — Saracens 
conquer  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pslestine,  Persia  and  Egypt. — Codes  of  the  Visi- 
goths and  Lombards. — ^Normans  (I war  Widfiune). — Sdavonians  in  Russia 
and  Poland. — 

All ;  Moawiali  (Ommiades).  Schism  in  Mohammedanism  (Sunnites,  Shiites). 
— ^Amrou ;  burning  of  books. — Pepin  dUeristal,  duke  or  the  Franks  and 
hereditary  mayor  of  the  palace. — ^Tournaments  among  the  Saracens. — ^P7(»th- 
em  Africa  reduced  by  the  Saracens. — Saracens  defeated  before  Constantino- 
ple (Greek  fin). — Cairoan  built  (rice  and  sugar-cane  in  Egypt^ — Chazan  in 
Tauris;  Danes  in  the  Oriuieya. — Christianity  introduced  mto  Friesland 
(WiUebrodl—Tonsure.— 

Saracens  in  Bucharia,  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. — ^Walid,  caliph. — ^The  Sara- 
cens (Mousa,  Tarik)  conquer  Spain.  Fall  of  tlie  kingdom  of  tftie  Visicoths 
[Roderic,  Pelagic). — Posts ;  tournaments ;  coins  among  the  Saracens. — ^Arab- 
ico-Iudian  commerce. — ^lUuen-Song,  polidcal  organization  of  China.— 
Charles  Martel ;  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours.— Itf asses  for  mooej ;  kiss- 
ing of  the  pope^s  foot — Conversion  of  Tburinna  and  Hesse  (Bonifiice). — 
Abbey  of  Fulda.  Metropolitan  in  Mentz. — ^Destnictioa  of  the  Eastern 
Turkish  kin^om  by  the  Hoeites. 

Abul- Abbas ;  dynasty  of  the  Abassides. — Childeric  III  dethroned ;  end  of  the 
Merovingians. — ^Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks. — ^Danes  on  the  £n|^ish  coasts. — 
AI  Mansor,  caliph  (flourishing  period  of  Arabian  science  and  art). — ^Bishop 
Stephen  III  receives  the  exarchate;  ecclesiastical  state:  the  pope  a  secular 
prince.  (Anointment  of  the  popes ;  patrician  order  in  Rome.)---SeparatioD 
of  Spain  from  the  caliphate  (Abaerhama). — 

Charlemagne  divides  the  empire  of  the  Franks  with  his  brother  Carloman. 
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VL  Drom  C%arlemagne  to  Pope  Gr^j^ory  VIL 
[768  to  1073  A.  D.] 

Charlemagne,  sole  king. — ^Wan  with  the  Saxons.  Rome  is  conauered ;  king 
dom  of  the  Lombuds  conauered. — ^Invasion  of  China  by  the  Tartars. — 
Continuation  of  the  wara  witn  the  Saxons;  (Irmens&ule  destroyed! — ^Tithes; 
Peter's  pence ;  sacred  music ;  cathedral  and  monastic  schools. — Misti  rtgiL 
— Fossa  Carolina  between  the  Danube  and  Rhine. — ^Haroun  al  Raschid,  ca- 
liph.— Africa  separated  from  the  caliphate  (Aglabites)^ — Kingdom  of  Mo- 
ravia. 

Chariemagne  crowned  at  Rome.  Frankish  Roman  empire.  Saxons  baptized. 
The  Eyder  the  frontier. — General  canons  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  coUectk>n  of 
capitularies  by  Ansegisus. — ^Decline  of  the  caliphate  afler  Haroun's  death. — 
Egbert  of  Weesex  founds  the  English  monarchy  (828). — Kenneth  11  in 
Scotland. — Government  of  tlie  Eunuchs  in  China. — ^Polish  kingdom  (Piast). 
Ansgar,  bishop  of  Hamburg  (831). 

Treaty  of  division  at  Verdun :  Italy,  France,  Germany,  three  distinct  king- 
doms :  the  latter  appeara  in  history. — Jus  rnanuairum  (ri^ht  of  private  war- 
fare). German  casdes. — ^Markgraves  in  Thuringia. — ^Tunush  guards  of  the 
caliphs. — 

Mantcnoos,  Chazars,  Varagians  become  known. — Alflred,  king  of  England. — 
Ruric,  founder  of  tlie  first  Russian  dynasty. — ^Kingdom  of  Denmaric  founded 
(Gorml  of  Norway  (Harold). — Expeditions  of  tlie  Normans.  Strun^les  of 
the  Polovtzes,  Petchenegues,  Varagians  (Russians)  and  Sclavonians. — ^Magyaric 
kingdom  in  Hungary.--burgundian  kingdom. — ^Anarchy  in  Italy.  Lorraine 
annexed  to  Germany. — Discoveiy  of  the  Faroe  islands  and  of  Iceland. — 
Indorian  decretals. — Cyril  converts  the  Chazars. — Nicholas  I  (first  coronation 
of  a  pope). — German  books  (Otfiried).  Hereditary  counts  and  dukes  in 
France.r— 

Voyages  of  the  Norwegians  to  Greenland,  from  whence  they  reach  (995)  the 
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coast  of  America,  the  raiee  loat  WiDland— Expeditions  of  the  Magyan. 
Thpy  conquer  Great  Moravia.— Kingdom  of  the  Kitana  (ni^htha  five  used  in 
their  wan).— Conrad  I,  lung  of  Germany ;  touraamenta  in  Germany ;  citiei 
built;  toll  on  the  Rhine.— The  Danes  seize  on  the  crown  of  England.- 
Henry  the  Saxon,  German  king.  Grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire ;  royal 
palatinates.— Kingdom  of  the  Fatimites  in  Afnca.— IVuoe  with  the  Hunga- 
rians.—The  Hungarians  defeated  at  Mersebarg  (983).— GoFemmeot  of  (he 
emirs  in  Arabia^ — ^Eastern  Afiica  discovered  by  the  Arabians  and  colonized. 
— Otho  I,  king  of  Germany  (936). 

Ocho,  kmg  of  Italy.  Defeat  of  the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechield^— I«^«s 
Rmnana  a  written  language.— Otho,  German  emperor.— Mines  in  the  Haitz 
mountains.— Grants  to  the  cleigy,^Byzantine  customs  at  the  German  court, 
influence  on  arts  (Thtophania). — Christianity  introduced  into  Hungary. — 
Wladimir  I  the  Great,  prince  of  Kiev.— Greek  church  in  RuaBia.-^ugfa 
Capet^  king  of  Fiance.— Christianity  introduced  into  Prussia  (Proper) ;  Adal- 
bert—Stephen I,  king  of  Hungary. — Sultan  Mahmoud  (empire  or  the  Gfaaz- 
nevides)^^ 

Christianity  in  Sweden  (Olaf  Skautkonung).  Massacre  of  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land (SweynV  Canute  II,  king  of  Denmark  and  England^— The  Druses  on 
Lebanon.— Conrad  H  (king  of  Germany,  of  the  Franconian  dynasty).— Truce 
of  God.— Feudal  system^— Russian  code  of  hfcws  (Yaroslaf).  Sekvonie 
school  at  Novgorod ;  translation  of  Greek  works  into  Sclavonic — Kingdom 
of  the  Obotrites  (Godeshalc) ;— Togrul-Beg,  a  Seljook  prince  of  Chorasan 
(conquers  Balk,  Cnowaresm,  Iiak-Adgemi). — ^Ferdousi,  AvicemuL — 

Burdad  con<)uered  by  Tognil ;  kingdom  of  the  Seljooks  in  Central  Asia  and 
Persia.- PilgrimaAes  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  School  at  Bagdad.— Normans 
in  Italy  (Robert  GulscardJ.  Lombard  commerce  in  Germany.— Wendish 
commerce  in  the  ports  or  the  Bahic-f-William  the  Conqueror  in  England 
(battle  of  Hastings,  1066).— Normans  m  Sicily.— The  Conmeni  in  Constanti- 
nople.—(>egoryVlI  (Hildebrand),  vicar  of  Christ  Papal  power.  Benedict  X 
assigns  (1099)  the  election  of  the  Pope  to  the  college  or  cardinals. — Genoa 
independent— Medical  school  at  Salerno.— Hospital  at  MontpelUer.  Tour- 
naments in  France. 


VIL  jFWmh  Oregory  VUto  RoMpk  of  Hapt^twrg, 
[From  1073  to  1273  A.  D.] 

Saxon  struggle  for  independence  (Otho  of  Nordheim). — ^The  fem-courta. — 
CeUbacy.— Struggle  for  the  investiture;  law  against  simony;  legates  sent 
Papal  power  the  bond  of  the  Christian  worlcL — ^Henry  Fv  at  Canosaa. — 
Kingdom  of  Iconia  (Soliman,  1074). — ^Turcoman  state  in  Syria  (Ortoc). — 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  fWratislaus). — Age  of  the  schoolmen. — ^The  AssasBins 
in  Syria  and  Persia. — Council  of  Clermont  (Urban  II,  Peter  the  Hermit). — 
Icelandic  Edda. — ^Feudal  law  in  England.    Doomsday  book. 

First  Crusade.  Jeniealem  taken  by  assault  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon). — Henry  I, 
king  of  England. — 

Grenoa  a  republic. — ^Dalai-Lama  in  Tliibet — Charta  libertaium  in  England. — 
Second  crusade. — Eastern  and  Western  Seljookian  kingdoms. — ^Tbe  com- 
mons acquire  rifhts  in  Germany. — Communes  and  corporations  in  France. — 
Republics  in  Italy. — John  II  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  Byzantium. — 

Orders  of  the  knights  of  St  John  and  knights  TemplarB  at  Jerusalem. — Concor- 
date  of  Worms.  (Papal  ring  and  staff]. — Council  of  the  Lateran. — Kingdom 
of  Mocavides  in  Easteni  Africa.^ — Lotnaire,  German  emperor  by  election^ — 
Niudshi  in  Northern  China^ — Conrad  IH  of  Hohenstaufen,  German  empe- 
ror.   (Suabian  emperorsV. — Abelaid. — Stephen,  king  of  England. 

Third  crusade. — ^Fr^eric  I,  German  emperor. — ^Magnetic  needle  known  to  tlM 
Arabians.— ^Hemy  II,  king  of  England  (house  of  Anion,  Plantagenetslr— 
Denmark  united  (Waldemar  I). — Confederacy  of  Lombard  cities. — Saiadin, 
sultan  of  Egypt  (Ayoubhe  Curdsl— Magnetic  needle  known  in  Italv.— Ira- 
land  eonquered  by  the  Engli8h.-^-Saladin  conquers  Jerusalem.— Walachiaii- 
30* 
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fittlgarian  empire  (Peter  and  AsanV — ^LiTonia  discoverod  by  citizeDB  of  Bre- 
men^— ^Fair  at  Leipnc  (1157)^~Mme8of  FrerbiirgdiBcoverML — ^Beriin  fcMind- 
ed^— SpaDiah  wool  exported  to  England  and  FranGe.— -Flouriflbing  period  of 
the  commerce  of  Noithem  Germany. — ProTencal  poetry.^ — 

Fourth  crusade.    (Richard  I,  Cceur  de  Lion,  Philip  Auguslua  of  Fruice,  ent- 
peror  Frederic). — 

Teutonic  knightB.-~Capture  of  Ptolemaia.— The  Hohenataufena  in  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

Fifth  crusade. — 

Pope  Innocent  III,  sovereign  of  Rome. — Execution  of  heretics  in  Toulouse. 

Mohammed  II,  sultan  in  Chowaresm. 

The  crusadeiB  take  Constantinople  by  assault  (Latin  empire:  Baldwin  I). 

Dynasty  of  the  Patans  in  Hindoostan  (until  1413). 

Abouhafi  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (until  1533).— The  empires  of  Nice  and  Trebi- 
send. — Genghis  Khan  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Mongols  (d.  1226). 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (the  sixth). 

James  I  ofArragou  (Conqueror).  England  tributary  to  the  pope  (John  Lackland). 

Batde  of  Bovines. 

Magna  Charku—The  Mongols  conquer  China.— Transubatantiaticm  and  auricu 
lar  confbssion ;  rosaiy. 

Order  of  the  Dominican&— Hemy  III  of  England. 

Seventh  crusade  (Andrew  II  of  Hungaiyl 

Frederic  II  emperor.    Independence  of  Switzerland. 

Constitution  of  Hungary. 

Order  of  the  Franciscans. 

Mongols  in  Russia. 

Louis  IX  (Saint). 

Battle  of  Bonihoved. — Octav,  great-khan  of  the  Mongols. 

Eightli  Crusade  (Frederic  II). 

Inquisition  at  Toulouse. 

The  Teutonic  knights  conquer  all  Prussia  Proper  (from  1230  to  1283).— 

Courts  of  the  members  of  the  German  empire. — ^Fire-arms  in  China  and  India 
— Clocks  in  Egypt 

I>ecretals  of  pope  Gregory  IX. — ^The  Mongols  conquer  Northern  China. 

Prohibition  of  private  warfare  at  Mentz. 

Russia  tributary  to  the  Mongols.    (Battle  on  the  Voronez,  won  by  Batu,  khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde). — Republic  of  Genoa. 

Ninth  crusade  (Thibautj. 

Mongols  victorious  at  Liegnitz  (Silesia). — ^Hanseatic  League  formed. 

Pope  luuocent  IV  enlarges  the  college  of  cardinals. — Kayuk,  great-khan  of  the 
Montis. 

Institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

League  of  the  Rhenish  cities. 

Last  crusade  (Louis  IX].    The  Swedes  conquer  the  south-eastern  part  of  Fin- 
land. 

Louis  IX  takes  Damietta. 

Manku,  great-khan  of  the  Mongols. — ^The  Cossacks  become  known. — Baharite 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  (until  1382). 

Alexander  Newskv. — ^Foundation  of  Stockholm  (1254). 

First  maritime  code  {consoUnto  dd  mare). 

Order  of  the  Augustines. — Mongol  system  of  conscription  in  Russia. 

Hulaku  conquers  Bagdad  (Mongol- Persian  d3aiastyl— English  house  of  commons. 

Koblay  or  Kublai,  great-khan  of  the  Mongols. — Pekin  munded  (dynasty  Yuen^ 
— Suabian  law. 

Michael  VIII  (Palfleologus),  emperor  of  Nice. — ^Militia  in  Arragon. 

Michael  VIII  recovers  ConsUmtinople.    (New  Greek  empire  of  Byzantium).— 
Corporations  in  Italy. 

German  commercial  tribunal  in  Novgorod. 

Deputies  of  towns  and  boroughs  in  the  Eddish  parliament — Sicily  a  papal 
nef  (White  Horsei— Battle  of  Evesham  in  En^^and. 

Corporations  and  cuuds  in  luily. — Genoa  trades  to  India. 

Conradm  executed ;  House  of  Anjou  in  tiie  Two  SidlieaL— Imperial  cities^  and 
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imperial  nobiliiy  in  Gennany. — Paper  money  in  Chinas— Afltioiiomical  tables 
of  Maniga  (Naflir-Eddjn).--MoDgol  Byllabic  writiDg  (12e9V— Edward  I  of 
Eosland. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^,  Gennao  emperor  (d.  1291). — ^Anatomical  chair  in  Paris 
(John  Pitard).    Letters  of  nobility  in  France. 


VIII.  IVom  RoMpho/Hdp^wrg  to  ChmU$  V. 
[From  1273  to  1519  A.  D.] 

HereditaiY  succession  in  Amgon  and  Catalonia.  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  defeat- 
ed.— ^AlcfaemistB  and  tbeoeophists.  CHass  mirron.  Mohammedan  religion  in 
Malacca. — 

Sicilian  VesperB.— Peter  of  Arragon,  king« — 

Albert  of  Hapsbuig  duke  of  Austna^-Prussia  conquered  (Connul  von  Thoifoerg). 
—Edward  I  conquers  Wales. — 

Capture  of  Acre  (end  of  the  crusades). — 

Pope  Bonlftce  VIII  (hvUla  unigemtmi 

Osman  I.    Empire  of  the  Ottomans  m  Asia  Minor. 

Third  estate  (liars  itat)  in  France  (deputies  of  cities) ;  (iiOa  iifunn  sondam. 

Clement  V  (Avisnon  pqMl  residence  until  1378).  '  Immorality  of  the  papal 
court  Struggle  between  the  secular  nowen  and  the  papal  authoritr  moro 
and  more  manifest.  Wretched  state  or  the  Christian  church,  and  can  for  a 
"  reformation  in  its  head  and  members." — Invasion  of  Scotland;  Bruce. 

Swiss  confederacy. 

Uri,  SchweitZy  Unterwaiden,  form  a  confederacy  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country. — Iconium  conquered  by  the  Mongols. 

Three  *<  colleges"  of  the  empire  at  Spire.— Knights  of  the  cross  at  Bfarienburg.— 

Knidbts  of  Rhodes.— Dante.r— 

Abolition  of  the  knights  Templars  (Phifip  the  Fair).  Decretals  of  Clement- 
Fire-arms  in  Spain.— Edward  II ;  batUe  of  Bannockbuni.— Louis  of  Bavaria, 
German  king  (battle  of  Miihklorf,  1322).r~-Batde  on  the  Morniten.  Perpet- 
ual league  of  Brunneu  (1315).— Constitution  of  pope  John  XXII  (txecrabi- 
itf][.— Union  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia  (1319V— Great  and  Little  Poland 
united  (Wladislaus  LokietekJL— Philip  VI,  house  of  Vak>is  in  France.— 
Orohan,  Padishah ;  Ottoman  Porte  in  Prusa  (13SK).— Restrainls  on  the  aris- 
tocracy of  ^e  German  nobility  at  Spire.  Foundation  of  the  German  com- 
mons.- Treaty  of  Pavia.  Palatinate  and  Bavarian  lines.— Master  singers 
(their  imperial  charter,  1378).— German  Levantine  commerce  flourishes. — 
Organization  of  Poland.  Casimir  III  (1333).— Batde  of  Halidown  HHl.— 
Edward  III  begins  the  wan  for  the  French  crown.^Louis  I,  kinc  of  Hunjia- 
ry  (1342).— Re-discovery  of  the  Canary  islands  (1344).— Flourishing  penod 
of  the  Venetian  Levantine  commerce  (consuls  in  Aleppo  and  Alexandria). — 
Bank  of  circulation  in  Genoa.r-Charies  IV  (elected  at  lUiense,  in  1346).— Battle 
of  Cressv.— Pseudo-Waldemar  in  Braudenburg  (1347).— Black  death  rages. 

Trials  of  witches.r— Licentiousness  of  the  clergy.— Imperial  law;  juridical  com- 
mentators.— ^Revolution  in  China. 

Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Berne,  join  the  Swiss  confederacy.— Bills  of 
exchange  (1354).— Soliman  crosses  the  Hellespont  (1355) ;  Turks  in  Europe.— 

Golden  bull.r-^Victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiej&r-(Peaco  of  Bretigny, 
1360).— Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Portugal  (1357).— Fire-arms  in  Brabant— 
Adrianople,  residence  of  the  Porte,  Amurath  I  (1360WPope  Urban  V ; 
triple  crown  of  the  pope  (1362).— Janizaries  (Sheikh  Bekitash)  (1362).— Ex- 
puWon  of  tlie  MongcAs  from  China.— New  Burgundian  house  (Philip  the 
BoldV— Tyrol  conquered  by  the  Austrians.— Hanseatic  league  flourishing 
(1364).— Timour  (Tamerlane),  great-khan  of  Dschagatay  (13691— The  Stuarts 
begin  to  reign  in  Scotland^— The  Ottomans  conquer  the  Wabcho-Bulgarian 
kingdom  (1^4).— League  of  the  Suabian  cities  (1376— 1389).— Schism  of  the 
church.  Papal  courts  of  Rome  and  Avignon  (from  1378  to  14171— Wiclifle, 
Gower.— Timour  conquen  Cashgar,  Chowaresm^  Choraaan  and  Persia  (fiom 
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A.D.  1373  to  1384),--Dyiia8ty  of  the  YagelloDfl  m  ?Aod  (fioni  ISBBto  1573); 
LadblauB  V.— Battle  of  Sempach  (Arnold  Winkelried,  1386).— Bnjaaet  I,  sul- 
tan (1389).— Battle  at  Falkdping.— Battle  of  Nicopolis  (1396,  between  Bajazet 
and  S^ismund  of  Hungary). — ^Tiniour  in  Bagdad,  Teffis,  Moscow  and 
Delhi. 

1397.  Scandinavian  union  at  Calmar ;  Maigaret — ^Richard  II  deposed ;  Heniy  IV  of 
Lancaster. 

1400.  Hubs  preaches  in  Cracow. — ^Timour  victorious  over  Bajazet  at  Ancyra  (1408). — 
Hungarian  Insurrection  established.  Deputies  of  cities  in  Buda  (Magnates 
and  estates). — ^The  Portuguese  double  cape  Boiador. — ^Mohamnied  I,  suhan 
(1413).— Henry  V  of  En^Eind. 

1414.  Council  of  Constance  (untd  14181 — ^Huas  burnt  (Husates). — ^English  invasion 
of  France  f  battle  of  Agincourt). — ^The  electorate  of  moidenmug  (pven  to 
Frederic  or  HohenzoUem  (1415). — ^Henry  the  Navigator. — Potto-Suito  and 
Madeira  discovered. — ^War  of  the  Hussites  (John  Ziska)  (1415). — ^Amurath  U, 
sultan. — ^Henry  VI  of  Eziffland ;  ncwe  of  Orieans  raised  (Joan  of  Arc)  (1489)^ 
—Council  of  Basle  (1431  to  1443).— Florence  under  the  MedicL  Coono 
(1434).-€haucer  fl^ 

1436.  Art  of  printing  (John  Guttenbeig).— 

1440.  Frederic  lU,  Austrian  dynasty  on  the  impenal  throne  of  Germany. — ^Poels  are 
established.— Scandezbeg  in  Albania  (Epirus)  (1443-*>1446).— Battle  of  Vama 
(1444W Battle  of  Sl  James  on  the  Birs.— Standing  army  in  France,  Uniform 
(1445). — ^Pope  Nicholas  V  (classical  literature  in  Rome;  Vatican  libraiy) 
(1447). — ^Western  Africa  discovered  by  the  Portuguese^— Concoidales  at 
Rome  and  Vienna  with  the  German  nation. — House  of  Oldenburgin  Den- 
marie ;  Christian  I. — The  English  expelled  France. — ^War  of  the  Roses  in 
Engknd  (York  and  Lancaster!  (1452— 1485).— Mohammed  II,  suhan.— 

1453.  Constantmople  conquered  by  the  Turim  (Constantine  XIII,  the  last  of  the 
Pateol^,  dies  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  with  arms  in  his  hand).  End 
of  the  Ostein  empire.  Revival  of  learning  in  Europe  by  the  Aigitivefl  from 
Constantinople. — Sale  of  papal  indulgences.— Bohemian  Brethren  (1457). — 
Cape  de  Verde  islands  discovered  (Ciula  Mosto).    Louis  XI  of  France. 

1463.  Ivan  Basilewitz,  founder  of  the  greatness  of  Russia.- Peace  of  Thorn  (division 
of  the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  knights).— Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  .v— 
New  kingdom  of  the  Turcomans  in  Persia  (Usong-HassanjU-Steno  Sture, 
administrator  of  Sweden. — Sale  of  indulgences  renewed. — ^The  Portiuniese 
pass  the  equator. — ^Victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charies  of  Burgundy  at  Gran- 
son  and  Morat  (1476). — Extension  of  the  art  of  printing  (book-jirivileges; 
catalogues). — ^MaiJs  on  horseback  in  France. — Standing  army  m  Hungary.— 
Pedal  iiarpsichord.    Notes  in  music. 

1477.  Charies  the  Bold  fells  at  Nancy ;  Burgundy  comes  into  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria (Maximilian  and  Maria). — ^End  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in  Russia.  Ivan 
Baailowitz  conquera  Novgorod.  (Decline  of  the  Hanseatic  commerce  with 
Russia.}— Castile  and  Arragon  united  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  Inquisition  in 
Spam,  1480.— Richard  III;  battle  of  Bosworth.  House  of  Tudor  m  Eng- 
land (Henry  VII).  Union  of  York  and  Lancaster.— Royal  power  firmly 
established  m  Western  Europe.  Decline  of  feudal  power.— Discovery  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Diaz.^The  Moors  eiqielled  finom  Granada  (1^1). 

1493.  Discovery  of  America  (Columbus).  Maps  (Conrad  Sweynheim). — ^Powder 
mines  (Navarro). — ^Terrestrial  globes  (Martin  Behaim).  Papal  demarca- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  discoveries.- Algebra  through  the  Arabi- 
ans. Book-keeping  by  double  entry.— Venereal  disease  introduced  imo 
£uit>pe. 

1405w  Peace'  of  the  empire  at.  Wonns.  Private  warfare  abolished. — ^European  bal- 
ance of  power. — North  America  discovered  by  the  Calxmb — ^Discovery  of 
tlie  passage  to  the  East  Indies  (1496,  Vasco  de  Gama).— Louis  XII  of  France. 
— Inquisilion  in  Seville. 

1500.  Discovery  of  Brazil  (Cabral). — Change  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  which 
becomes  a  more4mportant  element  of  politics. — ^Reign  of  the  Sophi  in  Persia 
(lahmaelShah)  (1503). — Slave  traded—Continuation  of  the  discoveries  and 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  Afiica  and  America. — League 
of  Cambray.— Thuteen  Swiss  cantons  oonlederBtad.— Henry  Vm  of  Eng- 
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land. — ^Pope  Leo  X.  St  Peter's  churdi. — ^Flouiiahiug  period  of  the  fine  arts 
(1513)  (Michael  Aiicelo,  Coireggio,  TitiaD,  Leonardo  da  Vinci). — Savonarola 
and  the  Mystics. — Fiwicis  I,  kinff  of  France  (expedition  over  the  Alps ;  battle 
of  Marignano,  1515)^-Charie8 1  (V)  king  of  Spain^— ,Watches  invented  in 
Nuremberg ;  air-guns. — Posts  in  Gennany  (1506). — 

The  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  bring  on  the 
reformation. — ^Luther  in  Wittenbeig. — ^Zuinglius  teaches  in  Switzeriand^ — 
The  Ottomans  conquer  Egypt. 

Charies  V,  Geiman  emperor.  Elective  capitulation^-The  Sherift  become 
kin^  of  Morocco. — C<Mrtes  discovers  Mexico.— End  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
begmning  of  Modem  History. 


DL  FVom  ChaHea  Vto  the  Beginning  f^fthe  ThirHf  Yeanl'  War. 
[From  1519  to  1618  A.  D.] 

At  no  period  were  more  distingutshed  monarchs  seated  at  the  same  time  upoo 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  than  at  the  beginning  of  modem  history:  Charles  V, 
Francis  I,  Henry  VIII,  Leo  X,  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  Soljrroan  II,  Sisiamund 
L  and  Ivan  II.— Massacre  at  Stockhohn  (Christian,  15SiO)J--Finit  war  between 
France  and  Spain  (1521— 1526).--Edict  of  Worms.— Anah|qit]st&~-<:k>nauest» 
of  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  Malacca  and  the  Indian  islands.  Magel- 
lan circumnavigates  the  world,  but  Cano  alone  retums  with  one  vessel  to 
Spain.— The  Turks  conquer  Rhodes  (fint  use  of  bombs)^— Knights  of  St. 
John  at  Malta. 

Abolition  of  the  union  of  Calmer;  Gustavus  Vasa. — Swiss  reUgious  divisions.^ — 
War  of  the  peasants  in  Germany.  Thomas  MAnzer^ — ^Diq>ute  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  chureh^ — Attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  discover  a  north-west  passage. — Empire  of  the  descendants  of  Tumour  m 
India  (sultan  Babur).— Battle  of  Pavia  (1525).— Hungary  and  Bohemia  ftll  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1526). — Lutheranism  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. — Sec- 
ond war  between  Spain  and  France  (from  1527  to  1529).  Peace  of  Cambrav. 
— ^Augsbuig  confession  (Melanchthon). — Smalcaldic  league. — Post-offices  m 
Engluid^-^onquest  of  Pern  (Pizarro)  (1532).— Papal  power  abolished  in 
England  (1533).— Union  of  Denmark  and  Norway^— Ivan  II,  czar  of  all  Rus- 
sia (1533). — ^Bnttany  annexed  to  France. — ^Anabaptists  in  Munster  (John  of 
Leyden,  1534).— Third  war  between  France  and  Spam  (1535— 1S38).— 0>n- 
quest  of  Chile  and  Guatemala. — ^Wales  annexed  to  England^ — ^Mennonites. — 
Roman  school  of  painters  (Rq)hael),  German  (Albert  Dfirer)^— The  Bible 
printed  in  English ;  monasteries  suppressed  in  Eng^d. 

Jesuits.  (Ignatius  Loyola). — Continuation  of  the  diMOveries  and  conquests  of 
the  Portuffuese  and  Spaniards  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America. — Fourth  war 
between  ^lain  and  France  (from  1542  to  1544). — Copernicus  (died  1543). — 
Peace  of  Crespy  (1544). 

Smalcaldic  religious  war.  Maurice  of  Saxonv  elector  (1548).  Imperial  interim 
of  Augsbuig.— New  French  war  (Henry  II)  fiom  1552  to  1556^-Edwanl  VI 
of  England. — The  English  discover  the  possage  by  sea  to  Archangel  (Rich- 
ard Chancellor);  decline  of  the  Hausa.— Mary  of  England. — Kazan  and  As- 
tmchan  Russian  provinces  (1552  and  1554). 

Religious  peace  of  Augsbuig  (Protestantism  tolerated).  Philip  II  kinc  of  Spain 
(abdication  of  Charles  V)  (1555).— War  between  Spain  and  France  (from  1557 
to  1559).  Parma's  victory  at  St.  Quentin). — Elizabeth,  queen  of  England 
(1558). — ^Factions  in  France  (Guises  and  Bouirbons). — ^Religious  struggfes  in 
France. — ^Renewal  of  the  council  of  Trent  (1562). — War  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (firom  1563  to  1570. — Insurrection  of  the  Low  Countries 
against  Spain  (Gueux)  (1566).— Attempts  of  the  English  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  (Frobisher). — Jermac  Timofejew  shows  the  Russians  the  way 
to  Siberia. — Inquisition  in  Spanish  America^ — ^Test  act  (1572). — Poland  an 
elective  monarchy ;  extinction  of  the  house  of  YageUon.  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  at  Paris  (1572),  peace  of  Rochelle  (1573).— Stephen  Bathori 
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of  Poland  (Co8BackB).^The  League  of  the  Catholics  (Heorv  Guiae).<- 
^FBiicia  Drake  circumiiavigateB  the  world,  and  re-diacoveni  West  Qreen- 
land. — Sebastian  of  Portugal  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Alcassr ; 
with  him  and  his  uncle  Henrythe  dynaaQr  of  Aviz  becomes  extinct,  and  the 
creatneas  of  Portugal  ends  (1S78V. 

Union  of  Utrecht;  confederation  or  the  United  Provinces  (William  of  Orange}. 
<--Comiiierce  of  Holland  and  Hamburg  (after  the  decline  of  the  commexce  of 
Antwerp  and  the  Rhenish  cides). — Jrortusal  is  conquered  by  Spain  (Alva) 
(1561)^Pope  Sixlus  V  (1585).— League  of  the  seven  Cadiolic  Swiss  cantons 
at  Lucene  (1584). — ^Raleigh  discovers  Viiginia ;  first  Ekiglish  attempts  et 
colonization  m  N.  America. — ^Maiy  Stuait  beheaded  (1587)^— Bestniction  of 
the  Spanish  armada  (1588). — ^Hemy  IV ;  house  of  Bourbon  in  Fiance  (1589). 
—States  General  in  Holland.— Edictof  Nantes ;  SuUy  (1508).— Touran  annex- 
ed to  Russia.— Gregorian  calendar  (Oct.  5^  1582}.— Construction  of  hisfawavb 
in  France. — ^Peace  of  Vervins  (1596) ;  decline  of  Spanish  greatness. — ^railip  II 
d.l598.— 

English  Blast  India  company. — James  I ;  house  of  Stuart  on  the  Engliah  throne 
(1603).— Charles  IX,  hereditaiy  king  of  Sweden  (1604).— Union  of  Heidel- 
berg.— ^Truce  of  Antwerp ;  independence  of  Holland  acknowledged  (1609).— 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spatn^ — ^First  permanent  settiemeiit  in  North 
America  by  the  Engliah ;  Jamestown,  1607. — ^Extension  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  Afiica  and  Asia,  at  the  «mense  of  Poitu^. — ^New  York  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  (1609) ;  New  Nethenands. — ^Henry  IV  conceives  the  plan  of  a 
European  coiifederation ;  murdered  by  Ravaillac  (1610).  Louis  XIII  king 
of  France. — Catholic  league  in  Germany. — The  telescope  invented^ — Qusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  the  great  king  of  Sweden  (16111 — ^Hudson  discovars  the  bay 
called  after  him  (1607).— Quebec  founded  (1608);  permanent  Pianch  col- 
ony in  Canada*' 

fliichael  Fedorowitz,  czar  of  Ruaaia  (house  iji  Romanofi*).-^wadiah-PoliBh 
war;  Livonia  annexed  to  Sweden  (from  1617  to  1629)^— 

Iniburrection  of  the  Utraquists  in  Prague*— Thirty  years'  war.- 
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X.  Ihm  ih/t  Beginning  of  the  Tfdrhf  Year^  Wwr  uM  <fte  jRe%R  ^Loms 
XTFinDrwnce. 

[From  1618  to  1661  A.  D.] 

Synod  of  Dort— Ferdinand  II,  German  emptor.— Whigs  and  torie8.r-€ettle 
ment  of  New  En^id  (1620).— War  between  Spain  and  HoUand  (1621— 
1648).— Battle  at  the  White  mountain ;  Frederic  elector  palatine  abandons 
Bohemia  (1620),  and  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Bavaria  receives 
the  palatinate.— Richelieu  in  France  (1624— 16421— Danish  war  (1625— 
1629)^-^haries  I  of  En^and.— Bacon  d.  (1626).  War  for  the  inheritance  of 
Mantua  (1627— 1631).— Capture  of  Rochelle  (subjection  of  the  Huguenotet— 
Petition  of  rights  (16361- Edict  of  restitution  (1629).— Gustavus  Adolphus 
lands  on  the  island  of  Rfigen.— {Batdes  of  Leipsic,  Mtzen,  N^rdlingen).— 
War  between  France  and  Spain  (1635—1659).  Peace  of  Plague.— Maiy- 
land  settled  (1634). 

Portugal  mdependent ;  house  of  Braganza.— Long  uariiament  (1640—1653). 
Power  of  the  house  of  commons ;  Independents. — Civil  war  in  Engtaad  bc^ 
gins^— War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  (1634—1645).— 

Mantchoos  in  Chinas— Battle  of  Marston  Moor. — 

Peace  of  Westphalia.  Sweden  powerful  in  the  North,  France  in  the  West; 
Germany  broken. — ^Fronde  in  France. 

Charles  I  beheaded.    English  commonwealth.    Oliver  CromwelL 

Louis  XIV,  king  of  France  (Mazaiin).- Navigation  act— War  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  (1652  to  1654).— 

Cromwell  lord  protector  of  England^-^l^aries  X.  House  of  Deux-Ponts  on 
the  Swedish  throne. — ^Peace  of  Westminster.- War  between  Sweden  and 
Poland  (1655— 1660).— War  between  England  and  Spain  (1656—1658).— 
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Treiity  at  Wehlau ;  PnnBia  a  sovenigD  power  (Frederic  Vnihatii,  elector  since 
letoy^War  between  Sweden  and  Dennoaik  (1657— 1660).r- 

Peace  of  the  Pvraneea.— Aureng-Zebe. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  (Chailes  11)^— Revolution  in  Denmaik  ;  Frederic 
III ;  heieditaiy  monarchy. 

Louis  XIV  assumes  the  goremmenL — Growth  of  the  British  and  French  power 
in  America.  

XL  Drom  iht  Reign  o/LawU  XIV  to  ihe  War  qfiKe  Atutrian  Sueetsmion. 
[From  1661  to  1740  A.  D.] 

Paris  the  centre  of  literature  and  tasle.  Golden  age  of  France.  Louis  XIV 
concentrates  the  powers  of  the  goyemment  in  himself  and  boions  a  course 
which  results  in  me  revolution. — ^War  between  Hungary  and  Turicey  (fiom 
1661  to  1664). 

Permanent  diet  at  Ratisbon.— War  between  En^^d  and  Holland  (1664  to 
1667V. — ^New  York  taken  by  the  English.— -War  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  devolution  of  Flanders  (1667  to  1668).— Triple  alliance  acainst 
Frances-Decline  of  Penia  ^liman  Shah)^ — ^Turks  conquer  Candia  (Kiu- 
pvili). — Cabal  ministiy  in  England. — ^Mercantile  system^ — ^War  bemeen 
France  and  Holtend  (1672>-1678l  Restoration  of  the  hereditary  stadthokleiv 
ship  (William  III  of  Orange).— First  settlement  of  S.  Carolina  (Port  Royal, 
1^0\.  War  between  Sweden  and  Prussia  (1674— 16791— Peace  of  Nimeguen 
(1678).— Peace  of  St  Germain  and  Fontainebleau  (1679).— William  Damjpier's 
voyage  round  the  world  (1679 — 1695)«— Quakera  in  Pennsylvania  (Wuliam 
Penn]  (16^). — ^ProDoailions  of  the  Gallicon  church. — ^War  between  Turicey 
and  Hungary  (1683 — 1699). — ^Relief  of  Vienna  (Sobieaky). — James  II  of 
England. — ^^vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685) ;  emigrBdons  of  Protest- 
ants (fifiigiSa);  French  fashionSy  lanffooge  and  industry  in  Germany  and 
England. — ^Drajeoonadesw — Crown  of  Hungary  hereditary  in  the  house  of 
Austria.  War  between  France  and  Germany  (1688— 1697).--Fir8t  German 
periodical  (Thomasiusl— English  revolution. — 

James  II  abdicates  (William  III  of  Orange  and  Maiy  proclaimed)^— Bill  of 
rigfats.--Peter  I,  czar  and  autocrat  of  Russia. — British  fhnding  system  (na- 
tional debt)^— Continental  connexions  of  England. 

Hanoverian  electorate  (the  9th). 

Peace  of  RyBwick.--<;harles  XII  of  Sweden.— Battle  of  Zentha  (Eugene  of 
Savoy).  Last  attack  of  the  Turin  against  the  Christians  of  the  West— Au- 
gustus II  of  Poland. 

Treaty  of  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended 
king  of  Spain. 

Death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  testiiment  of  Porto-carrero  gives  the  Span- 
ish succession  to  the  bouse  of  Anjou.— Peace  at  Cariowitz ;  3ie  Turks  cede 
Transylvania  and  Sclavonia  to  Austria,  Morea  to  Venice. — Christian  V  of  Den- 
maric  d. ;  Frederic  IV,  king. 

Nordiem  war  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Denmaric  against  Sweden^-Charies  H  of 
Spain  d.  (Austrian  dynasty  extinct  on  the  throne  of  Spain.>-*Phillp  V  of  Anjou, 
kmg  of  Spain  (Bourbon  dynasnr).— Peace  of  Travendabl    Battle  of  Narva. 

Prussia  a  kingdom ;  Frederic  L — War  of  the  Spanish  succession. — ^Act  of  settle- 
ments—Eugene  goes  to  Italy.    (Battles  of  Chiari  and  Capri.) 

Louis  XIV  acknowledges  James  II  as  kuig  of  England ;  the  maritime  powen 
take  port  with  Austria.— William  III  of  England  d. ;  Anne,  oueen^— 

Peter  III  of  Portug^  joms  the  alliance  with  Austria ;  Charles  III  of  Spain  and 
Saidinia  becomes  the  alW^  of  Austria.— Dampier's  second  voyage  round  the 
worid  (1703  to  1706).— llie  Methuen  treaQr. 

Battles  of  Schellenberg and  3kniheim  (Eugene  and  MarlborougfaW-Charles  III 
goes  to  Spain-,  the  English  take  Gibnhar.--Charles  XII  of  Sweden  causes 
Btanislatts  LeczhMky  to  be  eleeted  king  of  Pohmd,  and  drives  the  Saxons 
from  Poland^— Locke  d. 

C6hom  dd— Joseph  I,  emperor. 

ChariesIII  goes  to  Spain ;  BarcekMia  tdDen.    The  Austrians  masters  of  Italy 
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tfarmigh  Eugeiie.--\^etior|r  of  RamHKHi^-Piace  of  AlinaMadt;  AngusOB  II 
renounces  tbe  crown  of  Poland.  Patkul  nerifieed  to  the  king  of  Sweden.— 
Union  of  Encland  and  Scotland.    Fariiament  of  Cheat  Brilain. 

Continuation  <n  the  war  in  Spain  (Berwick  victorious  at  Almanza)^ — ^Aureog- 
Zebe,  the  crBateet  Moncol  ruler  of  Mindoostan,  d.  Tlie  Seiks  aiMi  Bfahrat- 
tas  shake  &e  enunre  of  his  suocessofBK — ^Vauban  d. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde;  lisle  taken.— Union  of  the  English  East  India  compa- 
niea^ — ^Dampier's  and  Woods  Regents  voyage  round  the  worid  (1706 — ^11). 

The  emperor  enten  Mantua ;  victory  of  Malpiaquet.  Eugene,  Hailborou^ 
and  Heinsius  dictaton ;  France  exhausted. — ^Battle  of  Puhawa.  Prepon- 
derance of  Sweden  in  the  North  ends ;  superiority  of  Russia.  Charies  XII 
takes  refuge  among  the  Turks. — Stereotype  printing  in  Leyden. 

The  duchess  of  Marloorougfa's  gloves  overthrow  the  whigs  in  England. — ^Ven- 
ddme  captures  Madrid. 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  the  peace  of  the  Pruth  saves  Peter^  army.— 
The  senate  supreme  tribunal  in  Rusbu. 

The  Glerman  provinces  of  Sweden  conquered. — ^A  Frendi  colony  in  MauritiusL 
— ^The  crown  prince  of  Saxony  becomes  Catholic. 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (Great  Britain  receives  Acadia,  Hudson's  bay  and  New- 
foundland; Portugal,  the  countries  from  cape  North  to  the  Marafion ;  Prussia, 
Guelderland  for  Orange ;  Sardinia,  Sicily ;  and  the  sununitB  of  the  Alps  be- 
come the  frontiere  of  France ;  Holland  receives  the  Barrien  in  the  Nether- 
lands; Spain  gives  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  accedes  to  the  Asraento 
treaty).— -Steenbock  surrenders  with  his  army.  Charles  XII  returns  from 
Bender  to  Sweden. — Clement  XL  Constitution;  Unigtmius  (agamst  the 
JansenisiB). — French  colony  of  cape  Breton. — ^Perpetual  league  of  the  Cath- 
olic cantons  with  France. — Freaeric  William  I  of  Pnusia  reforms  the 
kingdom. 

Peace  of  RastadL  Austria  receives  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  t)ie 
Spanish  Netherlands  with  the  barriers. — Queen  Anne  of  England  d.  George 
I,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascends  the  British  throne.  Whigs  again  in  povrer. — 
Fall  of  the  princess  Orsini. 

The  Turks  take  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians. — Inocula^n  for  tbe  small-pox 
at  Oxford.  Battle  of  Preston  Pans.— Barrier  treaty  of  the  Dutch  with  Aas- 
tria. — Louis  XIV  d. ;  his  grandson  Louis  XV  kins,  mMier  the  guardianship 
of  Orleans.^ — Plan  oif  Alberoni. — ^The  stadtholderuiip  in  Holland  gradually 
declines. — Mercurial  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 

War  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  Battle  of  Peterwaradin. — Septennial  par- 
liaments in  Great  Britain. — Leibnitz  d. 

Triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland.  Sardinia  given  by 
the  maritime  powers  to  Austria  instead  of  Sicily. — ^Eugene  takes  Belgivde. — 
John  Law  and  the  Mississippi  sch^ne. — Scotch  free-masomy,  piano-fortes  and 
potatoes  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Peace  of  Passarowitz,  by  which  the  Turks  retain  the  Morea,  but  cede  the  Bannat, 
Sorvia,  and  part  of  Bosnia,  to  Austria.— Alexis,  heir  q>parent  of  Peter,  put  to 
death. 

Charies  XII  killed  before  Fredericshall.— Ulrica  Eleonore  Oonim  the  crown  of 
Sweden  on  her  husband  Frederic  of  Hesse-Caasel. 

Gosrtz  beheaded. — ^Alberoni  exiled  from  Spain,  and  this  power  obliged  to  con- 
clude peace.— France  bankrupt;  Law  leaves  France. 

Peace  orNystadt,  which  leaves  Sweden  only  a  part  of  Pomerania  and  Wisraar 
in  Germany.— Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  Frsnce  and  the  mari- 
time powers. — Peter  I,  emperor;  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  in  Russia,  and 
foundation  of  the  holy  synod.— Walpole  in  England.— James  Roggevreen's 
voyage  round  the  worid  (1721 — 1723). 

Pngmatic  sanction. — Ostend  company. — ^Russian  law  of  succession. — ^Mahmoud 
on  the  throne  of  Peraa  (the  Afthan  dynasty). 

Louis  XV  of  age :  cardinal  Dubois,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and,  finally,  Bourbon, 
his  ministet& — ^Enlistments  of  foreignen  common  in  Europe. — ^Peter  tbe 
Great  receives  the  Persian  provinces  Dhagestan,  Shirvan  and  Ghilan,  with 
the  cities  of  Baku  and  Derbend. 


A.D. 
1724. 

1725. 


172a 
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1728. 

1729. 
1730. 

1731 
1732L 
1733. 

1784. 

1735. 


i73a 

1737. 
1738. 
1739. 
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Philip  V  of  Spain  resigns  his  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  but  resumes  it  after  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

Peter  the  Great  d. ;  his  wife,  Catharine  I,  empress;  Menzikofl^ — ^Manriafe  of 
Louis  XV  with  the  dau^ter  of  Stanislaus  Leczinsky  ;  the  Inftnta^  six  yean 
old,  i»  sent  back. — ^Division  in  the  French  church,  on  account  of  the  bull 
Unigenitua  and  the  Jansenists. 

Cardinal  de  Fleury,  prime  minister ;  France  regains  her  influence  in  Europe. 

Catharine!  d. ;  Peter  II,  emperor  of  Russia. — ^^lU  of  Menzikoff;  Dolgoruclu. — 
Frontier  treaty  between  Russia  and  China.— George  II,  hdng^of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Newton  d. 

Gold  mines  of  Brazil  discoveredw — Afghans  expelled  fix>m  Iqmhan. — ^Moravi- 
ans (Zinzendorf ). 

Peace  of  SeviUe. 

Peter  II  d. ;  Anna,  empress.— Fleury  decides  the  contest  of  the  Jansenisls  and 
of  the  bull  Unigemius ;  resistance  of  the  parliament 

English  colony  in  Hondiura& — ^Treaties  of  Vienna. 

Oruiffe  treaty  of  succession. 

War  for  the  Polish  crown.  The  French  invade  Germany  and  Italy. — Georgia 
settled. 

Russia  and  Austria  give  the  Polish  crown  to  Augnsms  III. — ^Battles  of  Parma 
and  Guastalla. 

Preliminaries  of  Vienna  (Augustus  remains  king  of  Poland.  Stanislaus  re- 
ceives Lorraine  during  liis  bfe,  after  which  it  reverts  to  France.  Francis  Ste- 
phen indemnified  by  Tuscany.  Don  Carios  king  of  the  Two  Siciliee ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  remain  Austrian ). — Kien-Long,  emperor  of  China.— Turks  beaten 
by  the  Persians. 

War  of  Russia  and  Austria  against  the  Turics  ;  MAnich. — Manriafle  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  with  Francis  Stephen  of  Tuscany. — Kouli  l&an  ascends 
the  throne  of  the  Sophis  (whose  race  he  extirpates)^  under  the  nameof  Schah 
Nadir. — ^Theodore  Neuhof^  king  of  Corsica. — Eugene  of  Savoy  d. 

The  house  of  Medici  becomes  extinct ;  Tuscany  comes  into  the  poesession  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine. 

The  Russians  discover  Tschoukotskia^— Solar  microscope  of  lieberkiihn.— 
Vaucanson's  automata. — ^Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  discovered. 

Peace  of  Belgrade,  by  which  Servia,  Little  Walachia,  Orsova  and  Bosnia  are 
restored  to  the  Turks.— Negotiations  at  the  Pardo.— War  between  Spain  and 
England.  Admiral  Vernon  takes  Porto  Bello.— Schah  Nadu-  conquers  Hin- 
doostan,  and  carries  away  tlie  treasures  of  the  Great  Moguls.  Fall  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Great  Moguls,  and  division  among  the  governors;  Dettri  alone  re- 
mains to  the  descendants  of  Baber. 


XII.  Drom  iht  Beginning  of  the  Austrian  Wat  of  Succession  to  the  Dedaraium 
o/the  Independence  of  ike  U.  States, 

[From  1740  to  1776,  A.  D.J 

1740.  Maria  Theresa  ascends  the  throne  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  according 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  after  the  death  of  Charies  VI.— Frederic  the  Great 
(of  Prussia)  invades  Silesia.- Anne  of  Ruana  d. ;  Ivan  IV,  emperor  ;  But>n 
rules. 

1741.  Fiance  dechves  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  ^ho  claims  the  Austrian  states.  The 
maritime  powers  and  Sardinia  for  Austria. — Ivan  IV  dethroned ;  Elizabeth, 
empress.— Behring  and  Tschirikof's  voyage ;  the  Aleutian  islands  discovered. 

1742.  Silesia  and  Gktz  ceded  to  Prussia. 
174a  Cardinal  de  Fleury  d.— Austria  successful  against  Charies  of  Bavaria.  German 

emperor. — ^Peace  of  Abo. 

1744  English  naval  successes  over  the  French.  The  former  rule  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

1745.  Charles  VII  (of  Bavaria)  d.,  Francis  Stephen,  hiinband  of  Maria  Theresa,  be- 
comes German  emperor.  Second  Silesian  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  and  Silesia  remains  in  the  hands  of  Prussia.— The  English  Pretender 
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A.D.  TJctorious  t  PretOB  Pmm,  and  entera  Enghnd.— The  New En|jandeiB  tak» 
Loiuabaiv  and  Cape  Breton. 

1746.  Ciunberiand  defeats  the  Pretender  at  CuDoden.— Great  earthquake  in  Lima. 

1747.  The  piinoe  of  Ofance  again  at  the  head  of  thegovemment,  aa  tiaMoUer. — The 
French aucceasfulin  the  Netherianda, and unaaeoeaaful  in  Italy.— Schah  Na- 
dir d.,  and  internal  tzouUea  distract  the  Penian  empire. 

1748.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Ch^ieile  ends  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succeaeion  (Maria  The- 
resa retaina  her  hereditaiy  estates  with  the  exception  of  Parma,  given  to  don 
Philip,  and  part  of  Milan  annexed  to  Saidinia;  England  restores  Cape  Breton, 
France  Maiuas.  The  Aasiento  treaty  remains  in  force  for  four  years  longer.)— - 
Beetuschef 's  uncontrolled  power  in  Russia  (until  1757).— The  Waldensea  in 
Savoy. 

1749.  Haliftx  founded  in  Nova  Scotia  (indirect  cause  of  the  seven  yean*  war). — 
Witches  executed  in  Wiirzburg.— Empire  of  A^lfaanistan  (Ahmed  Alxlalli). 

1750.  Joseph  Emanuel,  king  of  Portun^ ;  Pombal,  minister. — Ja^iire  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  Eaist  India  company^ — ^Discovoy  of  die  Rusaian 
Northern  Archipelago  (Andreanovian  islands). — ^Mulhar  Rau  Holcar  founds 
a  M*hHitt*  state  in  Malwah  and  Guzerat — ^Frontier  treaty  at  Buen-Retiro 
respecting  the  conquests  in  South  America. 

1751.  Adolphus  Frederic,  king  of  Sweden  (house  of  Hobtein).— French  Eneydop^- 
die  (IVAlembert,  Diderot). — ^The  Dovas  in  Northern  Annam  seize  the  govern- 
ment and  expel  the  Chuaa. 

1752.  Doctrine  of  electricity.— Physiocratic  system.— Lightning  rods  (Franklin). — 
The  Peguana  subject  the  empire  of  Birmah.— The  new  style  introduced 
into  Great  Brittin,  September  3. 

1753.  Spanish  concordate  with  the  pope. — ^The  inquisition  becomes  less  Moody. — ^Ex- 
ile of  the  pariiament  of  Paris. — ^Alomfwa,  a  Birman.  delivers  his  countir 
ftom  the  Peguana,  and  appears  as  a  great  conqueror.  By  the  peace  of  Cal- 
beiga  (HindooBtan},  Franoe  receives  the  four  Northern  Circars. 

1754.  Richud  'Wall,  Spanjsh  minister. — Paoli  chief  in  Corsica. — ^Beginninss  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  Engiinh  in  America  ;  acts  of  vimence  on 
the  Ohio. — Washin^on  takes  a  party  of  French.— Wolf  d. — Quakers  in 
North  America  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

1755.  Naval  and  colonial  war  between  Endand  and  France  (until  1768). — ^Defeat  of 
Braddock  at  fort  Duquesne^ — Elarmquake  in  Lisbon. 

175a  Pitt  (Chatham)  at  the  head  of  the  ministiy  (until  1761).— Yioladons  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  by  the  English. — Conquest  of  Minorca. — ^Third  Sileaian  or  seven 
years'  war. — ^Alompra  conquers  FegUw — ^The  army  of  the  Jesuits  beaten  by 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  the  order  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

1757.  Frederic  the  Great  victorious  at  Prague,  RodMeh  and  Leuthen ;  defoated  at 
Kollin. — Conquest  of  the  24  Perganahs  by  the  British  East  India  company. 

1758.  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal,  on  suspicion  of  attempting  the  lifo  of  the  king. — 
Union  of  Versailles  (Choiseul  and  Stahrembenr). — ^The  Dutch  subdue  the 
two  chief  sovereigife  of  Java^— Victoiy  of  the  English  at  Phssey  (Hindoos- 
tan);  conouest  of  Goree  (West  Africa),  and  Cape  Breton  (North  America). 

1759.  Ferdinand  VI  king  of  Spain  d. ;  Charles  III  of  Sicily  ascends  the  throne,  and 
ffjves  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  son  Ferdinand. — ^Tfae  Bridsh  take 
Guadaloupe  and.  Quebec ;  Hawke  destrovs  the  French  fleet  off  Belldale^— 
British  empire  in  India  firmly  estabnshed  by  the  capture  of  Surat. 

1760.  Canada  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  British.— George  II  d. ;  George  III  khig^-- 
Discovery  of  the  island  Kodiak. — ^Famine  in  BengaL — ^Alompra,  founder  ot 
Birman  greatness,  d. ;  the  throne  remains  in  his  dynasty. — Etyder  Ali  founds 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore. 

1761.  Chatham  succeeded  in  the  ministiy  by  Bute. — ^Dupleix  and  the  French  loee 
their  influence  in  the  East  Indies. — Bourbon  family  compact 

1763.  Spain  declares  war  against  England ;  Rodney  takes  Maitinique,  Pocock  and 
Keppel  Havana,  in  the  Indian  ocean  Manilla;  Spain  attacks  Portugal  without 
success. — ^Empress  Elizabeth  d.;  Peter  III  declares  for  Frederic  II,  but 
Catharine  II  ascends  the  throne,  and  Peter  d. 

1763.  Peace  of  Paris  terminates  the  naval  war  (Great  Britain  receives  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Senegal,  with  Tobago  and  other  West  India  islands ; 
Spain  cedes  the  Floridas  to  Britain,  and  St.  Sagramento  to  Portugal ).   England 
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1771. 
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1773. 


1774. 


1775, 
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mifltren  of  the  seaa^Cbe  seven  yean*  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Hubertsbui^,  based  on  the  ttatu  quo. — ^Principle  of  the  European  balance 
of  power. — ^Resignation  of  Bute^^Grenville  nunistiy. 

Abolition  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  elected  king  of 
Poland.  Distuibances  in  Poland,  on  account  of  the  Dissidents. — ^Russians 
occupy  the  island  St  Laurence.--Jesuits  emUcd  fiom  France.  John  By- 
nm's  circumnavigation  of  the  woild  (1764— 1766J. 

Joseph  II,  emperor  of  Germany  and  co-regent  of  Austria,  with  his  mother ;  his 
brother  Leopold  receives  Tuscany ^ — Stamp  act;  opposition  in  the  colonies; 
Virginia  resolutions;  colonial  congress  at  New  York;  non-importation 
agreements. — ^The  English  dethrone  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  annex  Bengal. 
Bahar  and  the  Circars  to  their  territory. — ^Ali  Bey  makes  himself  master  of 
^Syp^ — ^^^  H<^  Action  overthrown  in  Sweden ;  the  Caps  rule. 

Christian  VII  king  of  Denmark  (Struensee  and  Bnmdj.— Rockingham  admin- 
istration.— Stamp  act  repealed,  with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  taxation  by 
pariiament — Grafton  and  Chatham,  ministers. — Lorraine  again  annexed  to 
France.— William  V  stadtholder  (Orangemen  and  Anti-Orangemen).— Wallis's, 
Carteret's,  De  Pages'  and  Bougainville^s  voyages  round  the  world  (from  1766 
to  1769). 

Duty  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  North  American  col- 
onies.— Jesuits  expeUed  from  Spain  (Aranda,  Campomanes). 

Colonists  in  the  Sierra  Morena  (Olavides).— Confederation  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  Dissidents  at  Bar. — ^War  between  Tuiiiey  and  Russia. — ^Massa- 
chusetts circular ;  Disturbances  in  Boston  ;  British  troops  arrive. — Corsica  an- 
nexed to  France. — [Napoleon  bora,  August  15,  at  Ajacciol. — Frederic  the 
Great  restores  order  and  prosperity  to  Pnusia,  exhausted  by  tne  war. 

Clement  XIV  (Ganganellij  pope. — ^Heraclius  in  Georrn,  Xli  Pacha  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea,  support  Russia ;  the  Turkish  fleet  desUroyed 
at  Tchesme  and  Monembasia. — France  cedes  Louisiana  to  Spain. — Cook^s 
first  voyage  round  the  worid. — Bruce's  travels  in  Africa. — Non-importation 
becomes  general  in  the  North  American  colonies. 

Crimea  declarer  itself  independent. — Flight  of  the  Oelot  (CBlmuck8]fiK>m  Rus- 
sia.— ^France  sells  the  Falkland  islands  to  Spain ;  countess  du  Barry  rules 
vrith  Aiguillon  and  Terray  over  France. — Opposition  of  the  parliaments. — 
Lord  North's  administration.  Boston  massacre.  Duties  repealed,  exceptmg 
that  on  tea. 

Surprise  and  arrest  of  the  kinc  of  Poland  near  Warsaw. — Spain  cedes  the 
Falkland  islands  to  the  EnglisL — ^Parliaments  in  France  abolished. — ^Plague 
in  Russia. 

First  partition  of  Poland :  Russia  takes  the  country  between  the  D^na,  Dnieper 
and  Druah ;  Austria  takes  Gallicia ;  Prussia  takes  Western  Prussia  and  as  fiir 
as  the  Netze. — ^Revolution  in  Denmark  (the  queen  Juliana  overthrows  Stru- 
ensee and  Brand,  and  causes  them  to  be  executed). — Swedish  revolution 
(royal  authority  restored,  the  Caps  overthrown). — ^Warren  Hastings,  soveraor- 
general  of  the  East  India  company's  possessions. — Cook's  seconcf  circum- 
navigation of  the  world. — Committees  of  correspondence  in  the  colonies. 

Treaty  of  Holstein  (the  Gottorp  portion  of  Holstein  is  ceded  to  Denmark  by 
Russia,  Oldenburg  to  Liibeck,  and  is  created  a  German  duchyV. — ^The  tea 
thrown  overboard  at  Boston. — ^Florida  Blanca  minister  in  Spain  (until  1793). 
Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli)  abolishes  the  order  of  Jesuits,  which  remains  in 
Russia  only,  [victory  of  the  temporal  power  over  Jhe  ecclesiastical  jwwer]. 
—Insurrection  of  Pugatscheff.- Ah  Bey  of  Egypt  defeated  (at  Salahia)  and 
taken  prisoner. 

The  Russians  compel  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  peace.  (Crimea  remains  mde- 
pendent,  and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  vrith  Asoph,  is  ceded 
to  Russia). — Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  d. ;  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI,  king. 
Veiigennes,  minister  (from  1774  to  1787).  Turgot,  minister  (till  1776).— Boston 
port  bill.  Provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts. — First  continental  congress 
at  Philadelphia  (September  5tb). — ^The  power  of  the  stadtholder  increasecL — 
Steam  engine  (Watt  and  Boulton). — Pius  VI  (Braschi)pope. 

Hostilities  in  America.  Battle  of  Lexineton  (April  19).  Capture  of  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga.    American  troops  besiege  Boston.    Battle  of  Bunker  hilL 
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1776. 
1777. 

1778. 

1779. 
1780. 

1781 

1782. 

178a 

1784. 


1785. 
1786. 


SeooDd  congrefis.    Articles  of  confederatMD.    Waahingtoii,  conunander-in- 
ciue£ — the  Engiiah  acquire  Benares. 
War  between  Spain  and  Portugal  on  account  of  Sl  Sagramento.    The  English, 
compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  occupy  New  York. 

>  

XIL  From  the  Declaration  of  the  hidependence  qf  the  U,  States  to  the  Beginning 

of  the  French  Revolution, 

[From  1776  to  1789  A.  D.] 

Declaration  of  independence  of  U.  States,  July  4.  Battle  of  Trenton.  Hume 
d. — Cook's  third  voyage  round  the  world. — Adam  Smith's  WeaUh  of  Mxiums, 

The  Porte  cedes  Bukowina  to  Austria. — ^Joseph,  king  of  Portu^,  d. ;  Maiia 
Francisca,  queen.  Don  Pedro  co-regent ;  fall  of  Pombal.  (Restnctions  on  free- 
dom of  opinion  in  Portugal.)— Battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Germantown. 
The  EngUsli  occupy  Philadelphia. — Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  (Oct. 
17). — Necker,  minister  of  finances  in  France. 

War  of  Bavarian  succession  (between  Frederic  the  Great  and  Austria). — France 
concludes  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity,  and  of  alliance,  with  the  U.  States. — 
Battle  of  Monmouth. — Peace  of  Pardo ;  Portugal  cedes  St.  Sagramento,  An- 
naboa,and  Fernando  Po,lo  Spain. — Potemkin  powerful  in  Russia  (until  1791.) — 
Voltaire  d. — Cook  d.  at  Owhyhee. — Invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Engli^. 

Peace  of  Teschen  (Austria  receives  the  Innviertel). — Disasters  of  the  English  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Senegal. — Spain  engages  in  the  American  war. 

Armed  neutrality  of  the  maritime  powers, — Victory  of  the  Englisli  at  Sl.  Vin- 
cent (admiral  Rodney). — Great  mtain  declares  war  against  Holland. — Maria 
Theresa  d. ;  Joseph  11  governs  the  Austrian  states.  His  edict  of  toleration. — 
Batde  of  Camden. — ^Treachery  of  Arnold. — Lessing  d. 

Conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  m  the  West  and  East  Indies. — ^Abolition  of  the 
Barrier  treaty. — ^Necker  retires  from  tlie  ministrv ;  Calonne,  comptroller-gen- 
end. — Batdes  of  the  Cowpens  and  of  Eiitnw  springs ;  lord  ComwaUis  surren- 
ders at  YorktoMm  (October  19th). 

Lord  North's  administration  overdirown  ;  Rockinffham,  Shelbume,  Fox,  and  the 
younger  Pitt. — ^The  British  defeat  the  Freucn  near  Guadaloupe,  but  lose 
Minorca. — Gibraltar  defended  by  Elliot  (floating  batteries  of  the  French).  In 
the  East  Indies,  Hyder  Ali  subjected. — ^The  Spaniards  abandon  Oran  and  Ma- 
salquivir. — Independence  of  the  Irish  parliament. — Preliminaries  of  Paris 
(November  30). 

Heraclius,  czar  of  Georgia,  submits  to  Russia. — Incorporadon  of  the  Crimeia 
with  Russia  (Russian  maritime  power  on  the  Black  sea). — ^Hyder  Ali  d. ;  his  sou, 
Tippoo  Saib,  succeeds.— Peace  of  Vereailles  (Sept.  3).  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edges the  independence  of  the  U.  States,  cedes  Tobago  and  Senegal  to  France, 
the  Floridas  and  Muiorca  to  Spain,  and  retains  Negapatam. — Bdloon  (Mont- 
golfier]. 

Financial  distress  in  France  at  its  height ;  the  debt  is  nearly  6000  million  livrcs, 
the  deficit  annually  80,000,000,  and  after  1787,  1 11,000,000.— Peace  of  the 
English  with  Tippoo  Saib. — ^The  orovince  of  Holland  suspends  the  atadt- 
holderfrom  the  dignity  of  commanaer-in-chief ;  in  Utrecht  is  formed  the  Anti- 
Oran^  assembly  of  cities. — Dispute  respecting  the  Scheldt.  (The  Dutch  ex- 
tinguish the  damns  of  Joseph  II  by  paying  10,000,000  of  guilders). — Sweden 
purchases  St.  Bartholomew. — Wilson's  voyage  round  the  world. 

niuminad  in  Bavaria. — Project  for  the  exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the  Netherlands. 
—League  of  German  princes  (Frederic  the  Great's  last  act).— Formation  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  societ}'. 

Frederic  the  Great  d. ;  his  profligate  and  weak-minded  nephew,  Frederic  Wil- 
Uam  II,  succeeds  him.— Congress  at  Ems.— Dutch  revolution  ;  the  patriots 
reject  the  idea  of  a  stadtholder ;  the  wife  of  William  V  is  arrested  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hague.— Troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  on  account  of 

the  reforms  of  Joseph  II. — ^Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France. 

La  Perouse's  voyage  of  discovery. — Cagliostro.  Magnetism.  W6Uner,  favorite 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.— Shays's  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  (1786  and  1787). 
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Plan  of  taxing  the  privileged  orders  in  France.  Meeting  of  the  notables ;  the 
stateB-genenl  demanded. — The  convention  for  forming  a  constitution  for  the 
U.  States,  adopts  the  federal  constitution.— The  duke  of  Brunswick  enters 
Holland  with  20,000  Pnissiaus ;  it  is  conquered  in  90  dm,  and  the  stadtholder 
reestablished  in  liis  authority. — War  with  the  Turks.— William  Bligh  circum- 
navigates the  worid  (1787—1790). 
1768.  The  French  minister  Brienne  incapable  of  quieting  the  storm.— Charles  IV, 
king  of  Spam.— War  between  Russia  and  Turicey,  and  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.— Establishment  of  the  cofeny  of  New  South  Wales ;  Botany  Bay.— 
The  federal  constitution  adopted  by  the  state  conventions. 


XIII.  Ihm  the  B^inning  qf  the  FVenek  RevoluHim  to  the  Second  Redoraiim 
qfihe  Bourbofu. 

[From  1789  to  1815  A.  D.] 

Beginnmg  of  the  French  revolution ;  constituent  assembly ;  the  third  estate 
acquires  the  preponderance  (abb^  Sieyes) ;  Necker  again  minister ;  Bastile 
taken  (July  14) ;  feudal  system  abolished  (August  4) ;  origin  of  the  chibe.  (Or- 
leans, Mirebeau.)  The  5th  and  6th  Octoner. — Corsica  united  with  Frsnce. — 
Coburg  and  Suwaroff  defeat  the  Turks  ;  Laudon  takes  Belgrade  ;  the  Rus- 
sians obtain  Bender,  Akermann  and  Choczim. — ^Troubles  in  the  Netheriands 
(Van  der  Noot,  Meersch) ;  in  Hungary  ;  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers  de- 
termine to  assist  tiie  Turks.— Waahinffton,  first  president  of  the  U.  States  (till 
1797).  First  congress  under  the  federal  constitution  meets  at  New  Yoric 
(March  4). 

France  divided  into  83  departments  ;  confiscation  of  goods  abolished  ;  UUn$  de 
cachet  abolished  ;  war  and  peace  belong  to  the  nation  ;  membership  of  the 
national  guards  essential  tor  citizenship ;  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility ; 
sale  of  the  church  lands  ;  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy ;  creation  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  family  courts  ;  usefiil  inventions  made  the  property  of  the 
inventor.  Necker  dismissed  September  4.  Confederation  of  the  ChtmuHk- 
Marsy  July  14.  Beginning  of  emigmtion.  Patriotic  donations  amount  (July 
31)  to  12i|500,000  fiance.— Frankhn  d.^Joseph  II  d.— Termination  of  the 
diq>ute  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  respecting  Nootka  sound  (the  Nordi- 
west  coast,  Britishl— War  with  the  Indians ;  general  Harmar  defeated.  First 
census  of  the  U.  States ;  3,929,536  inhabitants. — ^Troubles  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands  quieted. 

Mirabeau  d. ;  the  church  of  St.  G^n^vi^ve  converted  into  the  Pantlieon ;  decree 
that  no  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  should  be  reeligible  to  the  next 
national  assembly ;  issue  of  600,000,000  of  assi^^nats  ;  the  king  and  fanuly 
attempt  to  escape,  arrested  at  Varennes ;  constitution  of  Sept  3, 1791.  (limited 
monarchy) ;  first  session  of  tlie  legislative  assembly ;  the  property  of  the 
princes  and  other  emigrants  confiscated ;  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo. — Poland 
receives  anew  constitution,  the  elective  monarchy  made  hereditary. — ^Vermont 
admitted  into  the  Union.— General  Sl  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians. 

In  France,  property  of  the  emigrants  declared  national ;  guillotine ;  war  against 
the  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary;  August  10,  the  king  suspended  ;  Auffust 
13,  king  and  family  carried  to  me  Temple  ;  the  massacre  of  tne  3d  and  3d  of 
September ;  Louvre  national  museum  ;  national  convention  ;  substitution  of 
otoyen  and  dtoyenne  for  monrieur  and  madame.  Sentember  21,  abolition  of 
royalty,  moved  by  Collot-d'Herbois ;  September  2c,  the  French  republic 
declared  one  and  indivisible ;  emigrants  banished  for  ever  under  pain  of  death. 
Manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick. — Cannonade  of  Valmy  (KeUerman). — 
The  allies  driven  out  of  France.  Dumouriez  victorious  at  Jemappes.  Mon- 
tesquieu occupies  Savoy,  Custine  Mentz.  Savoy  annexed  to  France.— British 
sinkinff  fund  increased. — ^Intercourse  of  Russia  with  China  by  the  ancient 
route  utroi^h  Kiachta  restored.— Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Louis  XVI,  3S  years  old,  havinff  reigned  over  18  years,  beheaded,  Jan.  21  (of  714 
votes  428  were  for  death ;  Maleeherties  and  Tronchet  defend  him) ;  c<mstitution 
of  1793 ;  May  31,  the  Mountain  party  victorious  over  the  Guondists ;  terrorism, 
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lercrfutioDaiy  tribujia],  commhtee  of  public  i»fetY  (Robeafiiecre).  Waraflainat 
Rnghiiwl  and  Holland.  The  Genn-in  empire,  Great  Britain,  Pniana,  Holland, 
Poitugaly  Spain,  Saidinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  pope,  against  France  ;  in- 
anneetioiia  in  Vendee,  Lyons,  Boideaux,  Maneilles ;  Toulon  taken  by  the 
EnglMfaf  and  Louis  XV  U  declared  king.  Eleven  annies  created  by  a  levy 
m  maste ;  Jounian  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Fleury,  Picfaegni  takes  poaseason 
of  Holland ;  Lvons  taken  ;  I'oukm  recovered  (Napoleon  Bonaparte  lieutenant 
of  aitillery).  Focoed  kMui  of  two  mUUards  of  fiancs  uiplicable  to  the  rich 
only ;  law  of  the  maximum.  Marie  Antoinette  executed,  October  16 ;  Philip 
Eaalit^  (Orieans),  November  0.  Marat  killed  by  Charlotte  Corday,  July  13  ; 
tetegiaph  (Chappe) ;  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures ;  first  discussion  of 
the  new  code,  presented  by  Cambac^res ;  every  woriunan  receives  two  francs 
for  each  session  of  his  section  in  Paris ;  women  obliged  to  wear  the  tri-rolored 
Gockaded — Alliance  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  at  Aranjuez. — Second  paitition 
of  Poland  (the  republic  hardly  retains  one  third  of  her  territory). 

French  arms  every  where  successful  on  land,  but  the  En^sh  by  sea.  In  France 
terrorism  continues.  January  4,  slavery  abolished  ;  Robespierre,  the  Incor- 
nipdUe,  dictator  until  the  revolution  of  9di  Thermidor  (July  27),  executed 
Jiuy  28  ;  the  more  moderate  party  rules ;  maximum  abolished  ;  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  tiibimal  remodeled. — Conquest  of  the  Netherlands.  The  minister  of 
the  U.  States  recdves  tlie  fintenial  accolade  from  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  clubs  suppressed,  and  Jacobins  di^rsed ;  primary  schools  established. — 
Insurrection  in  P.  »land ;  Kosciusko  is  taken  prisoner  at  Macievrice  by  the 
Russians.  Suwaroff  storms  Pmga  the  subuib  of  Warsaw ;  14,000  persons 
ma8Bacred.-^Indians  defeated  by  general  Wayne.  Insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Ja^'s  treaty. 

New  revolution  in  Paris  ;  struggle  of  the  Jacobins  a^ust  the  moderate  party 
continues;  the  former  subjected.  Third  constimtion  (five  directois  at  the 
head  of  government ;  councils  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  five  hundred). 
Depreciation  of  the  assignats  and  mandats.  Peace  with  Tuscany,  Pnissia  (at 
Bide),  Spain  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  defeat  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiberou.— Tlie 
prince  or  peace  (Godoy)  favorite  in  Spain. — ^Dismrwuices  in  Ireland. — ^Revo- 
lution in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  (January). — ^The  stadtholder  flies  to  Eng- 
land ;  his  office  abolished  ;  peace  between  Holland  and  France  (Flanders, 
Maestricht  and  Venloo  ceded  to  the  latter). — Third  and  final  partition  of  Po- 
land, October  24. 

Jouidan  and  Moreau  pass  the  Rhine  ;  the  archduke  Cliaries  victorious ;  fiunous 
retreat  of  Moreau. — Bonaparte  general  ui  Italy,  conquers  all  the  northern  part, 
except  Mantua,  and  forces  Sardinia  to  a  peace.  Hoche  restores  tranquillity 
in  Vendue  ;  Corsica  retaken  fram  the  English  ;  attempted  Landing  in  Ireland 
unsucceasful.  Peaces  and  armistices  concluded  between  France  and  tlie 
German  princes  and  the  pope. — ^Association  of  Nordiero  Germanv. — Naples 
neutraL — ^Allionce  of  Spain  with  France  at  St  Udefonso. — Confusion  of  tlie 
Dutch  finances  ;  national  assembly  at  the  Hague. — Catharine  II  d.;  Paul  I, 
emperor  of  Russia. — ^Teimessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Bonaparte  victorious  over  three  Austrian  armies,  conquers  Mantua,  and  obliges 
the  pope  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Tolentino.  Hoche  and  Moreau  pass  the 
Rhine.  Preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben.  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  republics 
established.  Old  Venetian  govenunent  dissolved.  Revolution  of  18th  Fnic- 
tidor.  Bankruptcy  wider  the  name  of  consolidated  third.  Peace  of  Canipo- 
Formio  (Austria  receives,  in  exchange  for  the  Netherlands  and  Louibardy, 
Venice,  Modeim,  the  Brisgau).  Congress  of  Rastadt.  Bonaparte,  returning 
from  Italy,  is  received  by  the  directoiy  with  great  distinction.  Naval  battle 
at  St  Vincent — ^Mutinies  in  tlie  British  navy. — Suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  bank  of  England  (without  serious  consequences). — Passwan  Oglti  at 
Widdin. — ^New  commercial  treaty  bet^veen  Russia  and  Great  Britain.-^John 
Adams  second  president  of  tiie  United  States.  Treaties  with  France  declared 
to  be  no  longer  binding. 

General  seizure  of  English  merchandise ;  forced  loan  of  80  millions  of  francs 
for  the  descent  upon  England. — Roman  republic. — The  Rhenish  frontier  the 
basis  of  peace.  Geneva  annexed  to  France ;  revolution  in  S  witzeriand.  Mar- 
itune  edict  of  Nivose  29.— ^Bonaparte  sails  fix>m  Toulon,  destination  unknown ; 
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takes  Malta;  invades  Egypt.  Nelson  destroys  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir. 
New  coalition  against  France.— The  French  enter  Tuscany,  Lucca  and  Na- 
ples.— Rebellion  in  Ireland  suppressed  by  lord  Comwallis  [the  French  gen- 
eral Humbert  taken). — ^Democradc  party  victorious  in  the  Hague;  Batavian 
republic,  one  and  indivlBible. — ^New  Helvedc,  Lemanic  (Geneva)  and  Rhodanic 
(Avignon)  repubUcs. — The  Russians  and  Turks  conquer  the  Ionian  Islands.— 
Paul  assumes  the  title  of  protector  of  the  order  of  Malta ;  Odessa  begins  to  flourish. 

The  archduke  Charles  is  victorious  in  Gennany ;  Jourdan  retreats  behind  the 
Rhine.  Charles  enters  Switzerland ;  SuwarofTin  Italy ;  the  EngUsh  land  in 
Holland.  Revoludon  of  30th  PrairiaL  Masaena  victorious  in  Italv ;  the  Brit- 
ish unsuccessful  in  HoUand. — Paul  secedes  from  the  coalidon,  and  Suwaroff 
returns  to  Russia,  Oct.  7.  Bonaparte  returns  to  France,  informed  of  the  disasters 
of  his  country  by  his  brother  Joseph.  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (fourth 
constitution).  Bonaparte  first  consul  for  10  years.  He  reestablishes  order. — 
Northern  convention ;  difficulties  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain ;  the  Eng- 
lish take  Seringapatam ;  Tippoo  Saib  fells  before  the  sates  of  his  capital,  and  My- 
sore is  divided  among  the  conquerors. — ^Republic  of  me  Seven  Isliuids. — Wash- 
bigton  d. 

Restoration  of  civil  and  military  order  in  France.  Armaments.  Arm^  of  reserve 
at  Dijon. — List  of  emigrants  closed. — ^Beginninff  of  the  campusn  on  tlic 
Rhine  (Moreau).  The  army  of  reserve  pisses  the  St.  Bernard.— -Bonaparte 
victorious  at  Marenzo ;  Moreau  at  Hohcntinden.  Malta  taken  by  the  EngUsh. 
Act  of  union  with  Ireland  passed. — Convention  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  French  republic. — ^Attempt  agamst  the  life  of  the  first  consul  (infernal  ma- 
chine).— ^Northern  convention  for  the  restoration  of  the  anned  neutrality. — Pi- 
us VII  (Chiaramonti)  pope. 

Revolution  in  Switzeriand.  Egypt  evacuated.  Peace  of  Luneville  (the  Adige 
becomes  the  fix>ntier  between  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  Austria,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  and  Piedmont  remain  French ;  Tuscany  ceded  to  Parma,  as  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria). — Prussia  joins  the  northern  convention. — Peace  with 
Sicily,  Portugal,  Russia. — Concordale  with  the  pope.  Expedition  of  25,000 
French  troops  to  St.  Domingo,  destroyed  by  disease  and  the  Negroes. — War 
between  Spain  and  Portugal. — Nelson  victorious  at  Copenhagen. — Prussians 
take  possession  of  Hanover. — Restoration  of  the  Cathouc  worahip  in  France. 
— Pitt  retires  fiY)m  the  ministry ;  Addington  minister. — Preliminaries  of  peace 
at  London^ — Peace  of  Madrid  (Portu{^  and  Spain),  of  Paris  (Russia  witli 
France  and  Spain). — Congress  of  Amiens. — Constitutions  in  HoUand,  Swit- 
zerland and  Lucca. — ^Union  with  Ireland  efiected.  First  imperial  parliament. 
— ^The  vizier  of  Oude  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  En^h ;  the  ^lK>b 
of  Arcot  pensioned ;  the  Camatic  conquered  by  the  British.— Paul  I  strangled. 
Alexander  I,  emperor  and  autocrat  of  Russia.  Georgia  a  Russian  provmce. 
—Thomas  Jeflerson  tiurd  president  (till  1809).    War  against  Tripoh. 

Peace  of  Amiens  widi  the  English,  who  of  all  their  conquests  retain  only  Cey- 
lon and  Trinidad ;  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  acknowledged.  Peace  wiUi 
the  Porte ;  France  acqwres  the  rif^ht  of  navigation  on  the  Bmck  sea.  Legion 
of  honor.  Bonaparte  consul  for  hfe,  pi'esident  of  the  Italian  republic. — ^Pied- 
mont French. — ^Anmesty  of  the  emigrants. — ^Treaties  of  indemnification  with 
Russia,  Prussia,  Wiirtember^,  Orange  and  Austria. — ^The  Valais  an  independ- 
ent republic. — Liffuria  receives  a  new  constitution. — Peace  between  Spain 
and  Portu^  at  mdaioz ;  Olivenca  remains  Spanish. — Russian  senate  iiestor- 
ed«— War  m  Hayti. — Oliio  admitted  into  the  Union. — Louisiana  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France. 

Bank  in  France.  France  interferes  in  the  Helvetic  disturbances ;  act  of  media- 
tion. New  maritime  war.  France  occupies  Hanover.  Beginninff  of  the 
continental  sy8tem.-7-Louisiana  purchased  ny  the  U.  States  for  $15,000,000. — 
Recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  empu«  (Germany  cedes  to  France  25,500  sq. 
miles,  with  4  millions  of  inhabitants ;  almost  all  the  imperial  cities  and  the 
spiritual  principalities  abolished;  4  new  electors  created:  Salzbuiv,  Wiiitem- 
berg,  Baden  and  Hesse). — Peace  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas  (the 
Great  Mogul  pensioned ;  the  East  India  company  acquires  Delhi,  Agra,  &c.) 

Conspiracy  against  Bonaparte  (Pichegru,  Georges,  Moreau).  Duke  d'Enghien 
shot — ^Napoleon  Bouaiiarte,  emperor  of  the  French  (anointed  and  crowned. 
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Dec.  3).  Great  prepanitionB  in  Boulogne  for  a  descent  upon  England. — ^Auii- 
tria  a  hereditaiy  empire. — Pitt  minieter. — Kant  d. — Establii^ment  of  the  col- 
ony of  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Sannikof  diacovere  New  Siberia. 

Genoa  and  Pamria  united  with  France.  Coalition  of  Austria  and  Ruasia  against 
France.  Napoleon  in  Vienna.  Peace  of  Presbuf^g;  takes  from  Austria 
Venice,  TyroX  Breisgau,  &c. ;  Tuscany  receives  Wiutzburg  in  exchange  for 
Saltzburff. — Nelson  victorious  at  Trafalgar  against  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleet ;  kiUed  in  the  action. — Lucca  granted  as  a  hereditary  principality  to  Na- 
poleon's  sister  Eliza,  and  her  husband  Bacciochi. — Schimmelpiennink  pen- 
sionary of  Holland  with  dictatorial  power. — Schiller  d. — ^Negro  state  of  Hay-  ^ 
ti ;  D^salines  emperor,  under  the  name  of  James  I. 

Holland  a  kingdom  under  Louis  I,  Napoleon. — Berg  and  Cleves  given  to  Joa- 
chim Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  Naples  to  Joseph,  brother  of  Napo- 
leon. The  fonner  king  retires  to  Sicily,  where  he  is  pitotected  by  the  British 
(CoUingwood).  Eugene  Beauhamais  declared  viceroy  of  Italy  aiid  successor 
of  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  Italy. — German  empire  dissolved.  Napoleon 
pMTOtector  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Maximilian  I,  king  of  Bavaria ; 
Frederic  I,  king  of  Wfjitemberg ;  Charles  Frederic,  grand-duke  of  Baden ; 
Louis,  grand-di^e  of  Hesse ;  Dalberg,  prince-primate. — Imperial  fiunily  stat- 
ute.— The  idea  of  the  grand  empire  developed. — Prussia  takes  possession  of 
Hanover ;  England  declares  war  against  Prussia.  Napoleon  marches  to  Ger- 
many ;  victorious  at  Auerst&dt  and  Jena.  Napoleon's  decree  of  Berlin,  declar- 
ing the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.— -Saxony  a  kinsdora. — Dessalines 
kitted.— Pitt  d.  Jan.  3;  Fox,  minister,  d.  Sept  13.— Turkish  war.— The  Brit- 
ish conquer  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Buenos  Ayres,  but  evacuate  the  lat- 
ter.— Disturbances  in  South  America. — American  vessels  captured  by  British 
crutsers ;  the  latter  foriiidden  to  enter  American  ports. 

War  between  France  and  Russia. — Battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Peace 
of  Tilsit. — Prussia  loses  half  her  territory,  which  her  enemies  and  allies  di- 
vide. Elector  of  Hesse  and  duke  of  Brunswick  deprived  of  their  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  Jerome,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
and  duchy  of  Warsaw  founded.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  extends  to  the 
Baltic.  Great  continental  system  (British  orders  in  council ;  Milan  decree). 
The  British  bombard  Copenhagen  and  take  tlie  Danish  fleet. — ^Attack  on  the 
American  (Kgate  Chesapeake.  Embargo  laid  by  the  govenmient  of  the  U. 
States. — Ragusa  united  with  Italy.  The  French  enter  Spain  and  Portu^. 
The  house  of  Braganza  flees  to  Brazil. — Code  ^TapoUon, — ^The  constitution 
of  the  Mulattoes  (Petion)  and  of  the  Negroes  (emperor  Henry)  in  Hayti. — ^Ab- 
olition of  the  slave-trade  by  the  English  parliament. — ^Revolution  in  Constan- 
tinople :  Selim  III  dethroned  ;  Mustapha  IV,  Padishah. — The  Wahabites  in 
Mecca  and  Medina. — The  English  obtam  possession  ofSurat  and  other  disuicts. 
— ^The  English  again  conquer  Buenos  Ayres  and  again  abandon  it 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. — ^Revolution  at  Aranjuez.  Napoleon  dethrones 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  Joseph  Napoleon,  king  of  Spain ;  Joachim 
Murat,  king  of  Naples ;  Berg  is  subsequendy  given  to  the  prince  royal  of  Hol- 
land.—Congress  of  Erfurt. — Revolution  in  Constantinople;  Malmioud  II,  Pa- 
dishah.— The  French  arms  unsuccessful  in  Spain.  The  emperor  goes  thither 
himself. — Abolition  of  tiie  inquisition  and  feudal  privileges. — ^The  Wahabites 
spread  over  Western  Aoa. — Insurrection  in  Venezuela. 

War  in  Spain  continues. — ^Austria  declares  war  against  France.  Napoleon  in 
Vienna.  Batties  of  Aspem  and  Wagram.  Peace  of  Vienna  (Austria  loses 
niyria,  which,  with  Dalmatia,  is  erected  into  a  state  under  the  protection  of 
France ;  Western  Gallicia  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  ceded  to  War- 
saw ;  Tamopol  to  Russia ;  Saltzburg,  &C.,  to  Bavaria.)  Napoleon  arbitrator 
of  Europe. — Abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope ;  Valais  annexed 
to  France ;  the  Ionian  republic  French. — Revolution  by  the  Swedish  aristoc- 
racy ;  Gustavus  IV  deprived  of  the  throne ;  Charles  XlII,  king.  Peace  with 
Russia  at  Fredericshamm,  by  which  the  Swedes  lose  Finland,  Aland,  and  part 
of  the  Lappmark. — ^The  prince  of  Holstein-Aufustenbui^  chosen  successor 
to  the  throne. — ^Madison  fourth  president  of  the  U.  States.  Embargo  repeal- 
ed ;  non-intercourse  law. 

The  Spaniards  confined  in  Cadiz ;  Wellington  English  commander  in  Portu- 
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gal. — The  pope  excommunicates  Napoleon  (is  carried  to  Fiance ;  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  Tuscany  incorporated  wiUi  Fiance;  Rome  becomes  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire). — ^Napoleon  repudiates  Joeei^iine  and  mairies 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  tlie  emperor  of  Austria. — Decree  of  Trianon :  Louis 
deprived  of  Holland,  which  is  incorporated  with  France,  as  is  abo  Uie  north- 
west of  Germany,  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  Jahde,  Weser  and  Elbe ;  a  new 
heieditanr  pobiUty  in  Fiance;  the  imperial  uniyenaity  e8tablished.--The 
prince  of  Augustenbujqg;  d. ;  Charles  John  Bemadotte  elected  Swedish 
crown-prince. — Revolution  in  Caracas,  Mexico,  Southern  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayrea—Afiair  of  the  Little  Belt 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  between  Russia  and  France. — Prince  of  Wales  is 
made  prince  regent  King  of  Rome  (son  of  Napoleon)  bom. — ^War  in  Spain 
carried  on  with  various  success. — Declaration  or  independence  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  Venezuela  (July  5).  Bogota  (New-Granada)  declares  itself  in- 
dependent The  government  of  the  U.  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
(Buenos  Ayres]  frees  the  Indians  from  tribute. — ^Mohammed  All,  pacha  of 
Egypt — Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Napoleon  marches  to  Russia.  An  army  of  500,000  men  passes  the  Niemen. 
Austria  and  Prussia  allies  of  France.  Alexander  makes  peace  with  the 
Turks ;  acquires  Bessarabia  and-  part  of  Moldavia.  French  enter  Moscow, 
which  is  burnt  September  16.  Disastrous  retreat  of  the  French,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  army.  Not  more  than  10,000  men  in  a  fighting  condition  reach 
the  fiK>ntier.  York,  Prussian  general,  goes  over  to  the  Russians.  Napoleon 
in  Paris,  onanizes  a  new  anny. — ^War  between  U.  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Americans ;  disasters  in  Canada ;  naval  successes. 
— New  constitution  in  Spain. — ^Russia^  acquires  muiy  provinces  in  Asia. — 
Mohammed  Ali  takes  Mecca  'and.  Medina  from  the  Wahabites. — ^Dictator- 
ship in  Venezuela. — Invasion  by  Spanish  troops  under  Monteverde. — The 
dictator,  Miranda,  flees.    Venezuela  conquered. 

Prussia  ioins  Russia.  Levie  en  masse  in  Prussia.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw  dis- 
solved. Bemadotte  declares  against  France.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Liitzen 
and  Bautzen,  but  with  ^^reat  loss.  Austria  joins  the  allies.  Bavaria  and  other 
members  of  the  RhenLsb  provinces  begin  to  desert  the  French.  Battle  of 
Dresden.  Hforeau  d.  Many  battles ;  one  of  the  areatest  in  history  at  Leip- 
sic  (Oct  1^  17,  18  and  19).  Kingdom  of  Wes^ihalia  dissolved.  The 
Orange  par^  recalls  the  stadtholder  WiUiam  V,  as  sovereign ;  Holland  con- 
quered.— ^Wellin^ton  victorious  in  Spain.  King  Joachim  of  Naples  treats 
with  Austria  agamst  Fiance. — Simon  Bohvar  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Ca- 
racas.^^ivil  war  in  New  Granada. 

Quadruple  alliance.— Battle  of  lake  Erie.  The  allies  enter  Paris,  March  31. 
Napoleon  abdicates  and  goes  to  Elba. — The  Bouifoons  restored.  Louis  XVIII. 
France  is  promised  a  constitution.  First  peace  of  Paris.  France  reduced  to 
her  old  limits ;  retains,  however,  Avignon,  part  of  Savoy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Great  Britain  retains  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Tobaeo,  St. 
Lucie,  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  Malta,  Heligoland  and  the  protectorship  of 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands.  The  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  elector  of  Heese-Cassel,  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Oldenburg  take  possession  of  their  states.  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
previously  released,  enters  Spain,  solenmly  promises  a  constitution,  but  breaks 
nis  word. — ^Norway  is  given  to  Sweden,  revolts  and  chooses  a  Danish  prince 
king,  but  Bemadotte  suppresses  the  revolt,  and  Norway  is  made  a  distinct 
kingdom  with  a  liberal  constitution  under  the  same  monarch  as  Sweden. — 
Battles  of  lake  ChampUiin  and  Plattsburg.  Treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States  (Dec.  4).  Monarchs  visit  London.  Congress  at 
Vienna.  Restoration  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope.  The  returned  emigrants 
show  that  they  have  not  lost  their  former  arrogance  and  their  unfitness  for 
governments—General  Bolivar  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  under  Boves ;  he  re- 
treats to  Carthagena. — Creek  war ;  general  Jackson  takes  Pensacola. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans ;  (general  Jackson.  Jan.  8).  Napoleon  returns  from 
Elba  March  1,  and  enters  Paris  March  20.— Louis  XVIII  flees  to  Ghent,  and 
Napoleon  declares  that  he  will  respect  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples (Murat)  declares  for  Napoleon,  but  an  Austrian  army  dethrones  hm^  and 
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A.D.  the  king  of  Sicily  return& — Decrees  of  the  con^jeas  of  Yienna:  Austria 
and  Prussia  return  to  their  state  before  1790 ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland  consti- 
tuted under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  Saxony  divided  (part  to  Prussia),  Ge- 
noa gjiven  to  Sardinia ;  Parma  is  giyen  to  Maria  Louisa ;  the  old  constitution 
of  Switzerland,  with  some  modifications,  restored ;  the  Germanic  confedera- 
cy established. — ^War  against  Napoleon ;  battle  at  Li|^y,  at  Waterloo  (June 
18V  English  (Wellineton)  and  Prussians  (Blftcher)  entirely  victorious. — ^Eng- 
lisn  and  Prussians  tULe  Paris.  Napoleon  abdicates  in  fiivor  of  his  son,  and 
the  chambers  accept  the  abdication.  He  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  English,  who  confine  him,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  allies,  in  St  Helena. 
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XY.  Drom  the  Hcond  RtstoratUm  of  the  Bovrbons  to  the  lytneh  RtvUvHon  of 

1830. 

[From  1815  to  1830  A.  D.] 

Monarchs  firmly  united  against  the  people ;  Louis  XYIII  restored  a  second  time 
by  foreign  arms.  He  cedes  Savoy,  Landau  and  Saar-Louii^  and  pays  700,000,000 
francs  flPrance  is  occupied  by  150,000  allied  troops  until  quiet  is  restored. — 
Hofy  alliance  Sept  26 ;  principle  of  lesitimacy  under  the  cloak  of  relinon. — 
Joachim  Murat  returns  to  Calabria,  is  mot  Oct  15. — ^Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  proclaimed. — ^Poland  receives  a  new  constitution. — ^The  United  States 
of  Buenos  Ayres  dedare  themselves  independent — General  Morillo  kmds 
vrith  a  new  Spanish  army  at  St  Martha ;  conquers  Carthagena. — ^AU  Ceylou 
reduced  by  the  British  (end  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy). — ^The  British  receive, 
by  the  peace  with  Nepaul,  the  countiy  between  the  Setlege  and  ^e  Jumna. 
— ^Revolution  in  China  supfMreesed  aner  much  bloodshed. — ^The  American 
squadron  under  Decatur  forces  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  accede  to  terms 
of  peace. 

British  and  Dutch  bombard  Alters,  and  force  it  to  accede  to  a  peace. — ^The  Brit- 
ish cede  Batavia  and  the  Spice  islands  to  the  Dutch  for  Cochin. — ^Indiana  re- 
ceived into  the  Union. — ^Bolivar  beaten  by  MoriUo. — The  Independents  in 
Venezuela  successfuL — Bolivar  commander  in  chief. — Conness  of  the  prov- 
inces of  La  Plata  at  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  Declaration  of  independence. — 
Don  Juan  Martin  de  Puyrredo  director-general  with  dictatorial  power. — ^Mis- 
sion of  general  San  Martin  for  the  delivery  of  Chile. — 

Ihrohibition  of  the  slave-trade  to  the  French  colonies. — Several  powere  conclude 
concordates  with  the  pope. — Spain  accedes  to  the  Acts  of  the  congress  of  Yi- 
enna.— ^T^eaty  between  Spain  and  England  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. — ^Ri^ah  of  Nagpour  becomes  tributary  to  the  British. — ^Declanition 
of  independence  of  Chile.  Bolivar  chief  of  Yenezuela ;  victorious  over  the 
Spaniards. — ^The  Brazilians  take  Montevideo. — Campaign  against  Peru. — ^l%e 
partisan  leader  Artigas.— Monroe  fifth  president  (till  1825).  Mississippi  re- 
ceived into  the  Union. 

Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle :  confirmation  of  the  holy  alliance.  The  foreign 
troops  leave  France. — Charles  XIII  d. ;  Charies  John  (Bemadotte)  long  of 
Sw^en. — End  of  the  Mahratta  war ;  ^e  state  of  the  Peishwar  dissolved ; 
Holcar  loses  half  of  his  dominions,  and  becomes  tributary  to  the  British ; 
Scindiah  humbled.  The  British  masters  of  all  ^e  Ekust  Indies  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nepaul  and  tlie  states  of  the  Seiks  and  Scindiah,  whose  power, 
moreover,  is  broken. — Movements  among  the  liberalists  in  Germany;  carbo- 
nari in  Italy ;  party  struggles  in  France. — Illinois  received  into  the  Union. 
Seminole  war ;  general  Jackson. — Internal  commotions  at  Buenos  Ayrea — 
Chile  entirely  freed,  by  San  Martin's  victory  on  the  Maypo.— O'Higgins  su- 
preme director. — ^Lord  Cochrane  admiral. — 

Trials  of  the  liberals  in  Germany.  Congresses  at  Carlsbad  and  Yienna. — ^Rela- 
tions of  the  revolted  states  of  South  America  with  the  U.  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Brazil — ^Yenezuela  and  Caracas  united  under  the  name  of  the  r^ubUc  of 
CdIoiii6ui.  Bolivar  [n^sident — ^Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union.  Arkansas 
territory  organized. 

Military  insurrection  in  Cadiz ;  constitution  of  tlie  cortes  of  1812  proclaimed ; 
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the  kmf  ck^fBd  to  accept  it  Abolition  of  the  inqiuntion,  liberty  of  the 
press,  dnsolutioii  of  the  monastic  orders,  attention  to  schools,  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  revolution. — Portu^pl  and  Naples  adopt  similar  constitu- 
tions in  a  similar  way,  viz.,  by  militaiy  msurrection. — ConjRess  of  Troppau. 
The  holy  alliance  determined  to  support  its  principles. — Duke  of  Berry  as- 
sBaBLDated--Expu]sion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Russia.-— George  III  d. ;  George 
IV  succeeds.— Trial  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain^— Hennr,  emperor  of 
Hayti,  d. ;  all  the  island  submits  to  Boyer. — Maine  admitted  mto  the  Union. 
Slave-trade  declared  piraf^  by  congress. — Campaign  in  Peru  (sieffe  of  Lima). 
— ^The  possessions  of  Spain  in  Colombia  reduced  to  Puerto  Cabelb  and  Mare- 
caibo. — ^Morillo  returns  to  Spain. — Struggle  of  parties  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Napoleon  d.  at  St  Helena,  May  5,  after  havrng  dictated  his  memoiis.— -John  YI 
returns  fiom  Brazil  to  PormgaJ,  and  adopts  the  constitutian. — Revolution  in 
Brazil — Con^rras  of  Ijaybach.— The  Ausorians  enter  Naples,  and  destroy  the 
new  <Hder  orthincs. — ^An  insunection  in  Alessandria  induces  Victor  Emanu- 
el to  abdicate ;  l^lix,  his  brother,  king.  The  Austrians  occupy  Piedmont 
Prince  Cariffnano.— Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia  by  the  Hetseiria 

iAlez.  Ypsilanti). — His  defeat  at  Dragashan ;  carried  prisoner  into  Austria. — 
insurrection  in  Greece. — Execution  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. — 
Russian  ukase  respecting  the  north-west  coast  of  America. — ^The  Greeks 
take  Tripolizza. — ^Yellow  fever  in  Barcelona. — Guatimala  independent — Bra- 
zil acknowledces  the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics. — Peru 
independent— -Florida  ceded  to  the  U.  States.  Missouri  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Disturbances  in  Spain  promoted  by  the  clei^ ;  army  of  the  faith.— Troubles  m 
Ireland. — ^Boyer  enters  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  and  becomes  master  of  the 
whole  island. — ^Ah  Pacha  taken  by  the  Turks  and  strangled. — ^Riego  enters 
Madrid. — New  British  navigation  act — E^ption  of  Vesuvius ;  a  new  vol- 
cano on  the  island  of  Oonmak. — ^Bolivar  conquers  Quito. — Mexico  declare 
itself  independent ;  Augustine  Iturfoide  emperor.— State  of  Dr.  Francia  in 
Paraguav^ — ^The  English  minister  Londonderry  kills  himself;  Canning  min- 
ister of  foreign  affiiirs. — ^First  national  consreBs  of  the  United  States  ofSouth 
America. — Brazil  separates  from  Portugal ;  Peter  I,  emperor. — Greek  congress 
atEpidaurus. — ^Desduction  of  Scio  by  the  cuHidan  pacha. — ^Turks  in  the 
Morea  defeated. — Success  of  the  fire-ships  off  Scio.  Nauplia  surrenders  to 
the  Greeks.  Disturbances  at  Constantinople. — Congress  at  Verona  (principle 
of  **  armed  intervention'*).— The  U.  States  sends  ministen  to  the  Spanish 
republics. — ^Hieroclyphics  deciphered  (ChampoIUon). 

The  ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  leave  Madrid;  Russia  declares  herself 
openlv.  France  undeitakes  to  support  the  king  of  Spain.  French  enter 
Madnd,  May  24.  This  encourages  Don  Miguel  to  plant  the  standard  of  ab- 
solutism in  Lisbon.  The  cortes  of  Spain  conduct  the  kinc  to  Cadiz  ;  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  delivers  him.  In  Portupa],the  party  of  the  aueen  vic- 
torious against  the  liberals ;  constitution  abolished.—- Manuel  expelled  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies. — Irish  disturbances  contmue. — Pius  Vll  d. ;  cardi- 
nal Genpa  succeeds  as  Leo  XII.— The  Austrians  leave  Naples.— The  strug- 
gle contmuee  in  Greece,  both  parties  feeble.-^-Sincapore  increases  in  commer- 
cial importance. — In  Afiica,  the  Ashantees  repelled  by  the  British.  British 
and  Italian  travellers  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (Denham,  Clap- 
perton.  Dr.  Oudeney,  Belzoni). — ^Flourishing  condition  of  the  U.  States. — Con- 
fusion continues  in  South  America. — Iturbide  overthrown  in  Mexico,  banish- 
ed to  ludy  ;  republic  establiriied.  In  Colombia,  the  last  hold  of  the  Span- 
iards, Puerto  Cabello,  falls.  In  Peru,  Bolivar  acquires  the  direction  of  amurs, 
and,  in  Lima,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of  Peru.  Disturbances  in  Bra- 
zil are  suppressed,  and  Monte  Video,  under  the  name  of  Gupfafma,  forms  a 
part  of  the  creet  empire.  The  national  convention  in  Mexico  pronounces 
die  union  of  all  the  Mexican  provinces  in  one  confederacy,  on  the  model  of 
the  union  of  the  Anglo-Ainencan  states. 

Rebellion  of  the  Infant  Miguel  at  Lisbon.  The  king  flees  on  board  the  British 
admiral's  vessel  in  the  Tagus.  Intenial  peace  is  restored,  d<m  Miguel  exiled, 
the  queen  put  in  a  convent:  the  fermentatron  continues.— In  Spain, peace  is 
preserved  by  French  arms  <mly,  and  it  is  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  the  French 
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army  shall  remain  in  Spain  until  Januaiy  1, 1896.  But  the  Camarilla  and  Apos- 
tolic Junta  demand  religious  and  politica]  persecution.  August  3,  a  consdtu- 
tional  corps  hnds  at  Tarifa,  but  is  defeated  August  19.  Onlv  25,000  French 
remain,  and  occupy  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Vittoria,  &c. — ^In  France, 
unsuccessful  onpodtion  of  the  chambers  to  the  ministiy.'-Birmese  war. — 
The  king  of  the  Netherlands  cedes  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies  on  the 
continent,  witli  Malacca,  to  the  British,  in  ezchan^  for  the  British  Sumatra 
and  Bencoolen ;  the  sultan  of  Palembang  cedes  his  territoij  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  receives  a  pension. — In  Germany,  new  prosecutions  against  the 
liberals. — ^The  Russian  south-west  company  is  founded.^Gonsalvi  d. — 
L«id  Byron  in  Greece. — Mohammed  Pacha  repels  the  Wahabitea — Iturbide 
returns  to  Mexico,  but  is  taken  and  executed.  Mexican  confederacy .-^The 
Spaniards  drive  the  Colombians  from  hima,  but  their  army  in  Upper  Peru  is 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  December  9. — ^Disturbances  in  Brazil 
suppressed.  The  emperor  swears  to  the  new  constitution. — La&yette  in 
America. 

Portugal  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Brazil,  August  29.  The  ultra 
party,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty,  causes  troubles  in  that  country  and  in  Spain. 
Chance  or  ministers;  insurrecticms  break  ouL — ^The  civil  list,  mdemnification 
of  emigrants  and  three  per  cents  occupy  the  French  chamber;  Vill^le  pre- 
vails. Independence  of  Hayd  acknowledged.  Charles  X  crowned  at 
Rheiros,  May  29.— -Great  Britain  acknowled^  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, January  1.  Great  crisis. — Scarcity  of  monev  at  London  and  Paris, 
felt  all  over  Europe  and  the  U.  States. — Alexander  I  died  December  1,  at 
Taganrock ;  Cesarovitch  Constantine  declared  emperor,  but  he  renounces  in 
favor  of  his  brother  Nicholas.  Disturbances  in  consequence  at  Sl  Petersburg. — 
Ibrahim  Paclia,  son  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  devastates  the  Morea.  Reshid 
Pacha  advances  to  Miasolonghi,  which  is  defended  with  heroism.  By  sea,  the 
Greeks  are  generally  victorious. — Binneee  war  contuiued  ;  the  British  march 
up  the  Irrawaddi,  take  Prome. — Beginning  of  the  insurrection  in  Java. — 
Bolivar  dictator  of  Peru,  conquers  Cusco.--Upper  Peru  declares  itself  inde- 
pendent, under  the  title  of  Bolwia, — Dispute  betweeu  the  provinces  of  La 
riaia  and  Brazil,  req)ectu3g  Cisfrfatina ;  December  10.  the  emperor  declared 
war  against  the  U.  Provinces,  after  hostilities  had  been  conmienced^— J.  Q. 
Adams,  sixth  prendent  of  the  U.  States. 

John  VI  of  Portugal  d. ;  his  will  appoints  the  Infanta  Isabella  Maria  head  of 
the  regency,  which  don  Misuel  acknowledges,  April  7,  at  Vienna,  and  the 
emperor  Pedro  I  confirms.  The  latter  renounces  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
fiivor  of  his  daughter  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  seven  years  old,  and  gives 
a  liberal  constitution,  July  31.  The  monks  and  nobility  oppose  the  char- 
ter ;  insurrections  break  out,  and,  October  9,  don  Miguel  is  proclaimed  abso- 
lute king ;  but  he  swears  to  observe  the  constitution,  October  90,  and  is  con- 
tracted with  Maria  da  Gloria.  Chaves  and  Silveyra  attack  the  regent,  and 
Canning  sends  15,000  men  to  assist  her. — Spain  torn  by  the  apostolic  party. — 
In  France,  the  Jesuits  f  Congregation]  and  tlie  absolutisCB  become  bolder. — 
In  the  Netheriands,  trouoles  respecting  the  ultramontane  principles. — Adams 
and  Jefferson  die,  July  4. — Congress  of  Ackerman  setdes  the  disputes  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  Great  conflagration  in  Constantinople ;  Europe- 
an soldiers.  Missolonghi  taken  bv  the  Turks,  April  23,  but  her  heroic  de- 
fence attracts  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Factions  distract  Greece. — In 
East  India,  the  reiah  of  Bhurtpore  subjected ;  the  Birmans  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  peace  widi  the  British  before  their  capital,  by  which  Aracan  and  the 
south-western  coast  become  Brids2),  and  Assam  and  the  Garrow  princes 
are  delivered  from  the  Binnans. — ^The  Chinese  fight  against  the  revolted  Tar- 
tan in  Mongolia. — Great  Britain  closes  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies. — Chiloe 
and  CaUao,  the  last  places  which  the  Spaniards  held  on  the  continent  of 
America.— Congress  of  Panama. — ^The  credit  6f  the  South  American  repub- 
lics declinee. — Paez  revolts  against  Bolivar,  who  enters  Caracas  and  quiets 
the  countiy. — New  Holland  becomes  more  known  by  travels  in  the  interior.! — 

The  English  army  restores  tranquillity  in  Portugal. — In  France,  the  ministry 
unpopular,  the  law  relating  to  the  jury  passed,  but  not  the  law  against  die 
National  guards  abolished.     France  favorably  ^spoBea  towards 
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Greece ;  sends  a  fleet  to  Algiers.— The  Coagnfafknn  grows  powerftiL— Loid 
IJyerpool  succeeded  byCannin^,  as  jprime  minister. — ^The  pope  confirms  a 
new  monastic  order. — The  Persians,  m  the  war  with  Russia,  are  defeated  at  all 
points.  Abbas  Mirza  defeated,  and  the  fertrees  of  Abbas  Abad  taken.  The 
Russians  advance  in  Aran,  conauer  Erivan,  &c.,  and,  in  ^e  peace,  Penda 
is  obliged  to  cede  Aran,  ^c,  ana  pay  18,000,000  ruUes.-^GochrBne  arrives 
in  Greece,  but  eannot  prevent  the  fell  of  Athens.  The  Greeks,  in  great  dan* 
ger,  implore  the  aid  of  the  European  powers. — ^The  Tartar  insurrection  acainst 
China  continues.  Paez  submits  to  the  liberator.  Counter  nnrolutioo  inPeni, 
which  overthrows  all  the  institutions  of  fiohvar<— Ttie  treaty  at  pacification, 
in  fevor  of  Greece,  between  England,  Russia  and  France,  is  signed.— Capo 
d'Istria  is  elected  prendent  of  Hellas. — ^The  Carlists  in  Spain  (Mled  now 
,^grtwiados\  demand  the  restoredon  of  the  inquisition,  and  excite  an  insunec- 
tion  in  Tarragona.— Tlie  Warspite,  the  first  English  ship  of  the  line  which  sail- 
ed round  the  earth,  retums. — T1m9  king  of  the  Netheiiands  signs  the  con- 
cordate  with  the  pope. — Canuing  d.  Goderich  administration^->Eaithquake 
at  TokaL — Captain  Parry  retums  horn  the  North  sea,  without  havinr  round 
the  desired  passage. — In  the  battle  of  Navarino.  October  20,  the  English, 
Russian  and  French  fleets  destroy  the  Egyptian  fleet— Clapperton  dies. 
Capo  d'Istria  lands  in  Greece.  He  establishes  the  Panhellenicon  at  Napoli.— 
Abolition  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.  Wellington^  adminitoation. — 
Don  Miguel  arrives  in  Lisbon,  dissolves  the  chambers,  summons  the  cortes, 
which  proclaims  him  absolute  monarch.  The  constitutionalists,  who  msirb 
fiDm  Coimbra,  are  defeated.  The  English  leave  the  ferts  at  Lasbon.  The 
Brazilian  ministen  at  London  and  Vienna  protest  against  the  usurpation  of 
don  Miguel^ — ^The  Russian  cabinet  declares  that  it  must  have  satisfection  fer 
itself  flx>m  the  Porte,  but  as  to  Greece,  it  agrees  with  France  and  England. 
Declaration  of  war,  April  96. — The  Russian  campaign  beoins;  the  Russians 
are  victorious  at  first,  and  enter  Varna,  but,  in  October,  begin  their  retreat 
fix)m  before  Shumla ;  general  Wittgenstein,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces,  establishes  his  head-quartera  in  Jassy.  AH  Bulmia,  with  the 
exception  of  Voma,  ts  abandoned  bv  the  Russians ;  the  siege  of  Silistria  rais- 
ed; the  heavy  artillery  abandoned. — ^A  division  of  French  troops  under 
Maison  lands  in  Morea ;  Ibrahim  Pacha  concludes,  with  admiral  Codrington, 
a  convention  to  evacuate  Morea,  which  he  does  in  October. — ^Peace  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia. — ^Bolivar,  dictator  of  Colombia,  June  13:  his  proclamation 
of  Septenaber  13.  Vice-president  Santander  and. general  Padilla  conspire 
against  him.  His  aids-de-coinp  killed,  Santander  taken  prisoner.^ — Peace  be- 
tween Naples  and  Tripoli. — ^Ebcecutions  and  imprisonments  in  Pormgal.  Ex- 
pedition against  Madeira  and  Tcrceira,  which  declared  for  the  emperor  Pedro. 
The  former  is  token,  August  23.  The  queen  of  Portugal,  donna  Maria  da 
Gloria,  arrives  in  London,  October  6 ;  the  king  receives  her  as  a  (jueen. — In 
Mexico,  general  Sl  Anna,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  declares  against  Gomer 
Pedrazo,  the  newly  elected  president,  and  in  favor  of  Guerrero,  the  rival  can- 
didme. — ^Disturbances  in  Ii-eland,  and  the  Catholic  association  resumes  its 
sittings,  the  act  against  it  having  expued  (O'Counel,  Sfaielsl— London  uni- 
versity opened. — Caill^  retums  from  Timbuctoo. — Dumont  dTJrville  makes  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  years  1826  to  1829. — Dismission  of  Vill^le. 
Pope  Leo  XII  died  (Feb.  18),  and  is  succeeded  by  Pius  VIII.— General  Diebitsch 
is  put  at  the  head  of  the  Russian -army  in  February.  A  protocol  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia,  arranging  the  government,  boundaries,  &c., 
of  Greece.  Diebitsch  gains  on  important  victory  near  Shumla  over  the  Turks ; 
in  the  middle  of  July,  he  pasKS  the  Balkan ;  in  August,  he  takes  Adrianople, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at  this  place  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
September. — ^In  Fronce,  tue  Martignac  ministry  is  dismissed,  and,  Auffust  8, 
the  ultra  ministry  of  prince  Polignac  formed.— Catholics  emancipatedliy  the 
British  parliament  in.April.— In  December,  the  suttees  (burning  of  widows) 
abolished  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  English  government — The  Greeks  ^n 
some  victories  over  the  Turks,  but  the  internal  state  of  Greece  is  afflictm^. 
Missolonffbland  Anatolico  surrender  to  tiie  Greeks  in  May,  Lepanto  in  April. 
The  president,  Capo  d'Istria,  opens  the  Panhellenicon  in  July.  Troubles  in 
Portugal  under  the  usurper,  don  Miguel,  who  establishes  courts  against  tiie 
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ooiHtitiitioiHJists,  Uie  judges  of  which  are  to  be  remunefttted  to  the  coofiwal. 
ed  proper^  of  the  latter.  An  attack  upon  Teroeira  fiuk.— &Min  acknowi- 
ed^  don  Miguel ;  deplorable  state  of  Spain.— Confiiaion  in  south  America. 
Yincente  Guenero  chosen  president  of  Mexico.  Inauiraction  in  the  south  of 
Cobmbia.  In  Buenos  Ayros,  Lavalle's  government  attacked,  and  Meza,  the 
chief  opponent,  executed.  At  Tarqui,  a  battle  between  the  ColombianB  and 
the  Peruvians  in  Februaiy ;  the  latter  are  defeated.  The  parties  conclude 
peace  in  Octdlier.  The  city  of  Guatiniala  exudates,  after  a  kmg  aiege,  to 
the  army  of  San  Salvadw,  under  general  Morazan.  In  Lima,  a  revolution  ft- 
vorabfe  to  Bolivar  in  June.  A  battle  between  tlie  Cobmbian  troops  under 
Paez,  and  those  under  senerals  Quiro|n  and  Gustos^  in  June ;  the  latter  are 
defeated*  Peace  conchided  between  Lavalle  and  Rosas,  in  the  A^ntine  re- 
public, m  June.  Spain  sends  general  Banradas  to  re-conquer  Mexico ;  he  feib 
endre^,  and  is  compelled  to  surrender,  September  12,  to  general  Santa  Anna. 
Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico  by  a  proclamation  of  the  president  Guerrero,  in 
virtue  of  the  extraordinary  power  conferred  upon  him  <mi  account  of  ttie  dis- 
turbed state  of  Mexiea  In  September,  a  new  and  successful  revohition  breaks 
out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  against  Lavalle ;  and  in  the  same  month  Venezuela,  under 
Paez,  declares  herself  independent  (^Colombia;  in  November,  Yucatan  sepa- 
rates fbom  the  Mexican  umon,  and  the  province  of  Conception  declares  itself  in- 
dependent of  Chik).  Id  December,  Bustamente,  vice-president  of  Mexico,  heads 
a  revolution  against  the  president,  and  is  succeesfuL  In  Chile,  a  civil  war  be- 
gins, and  a  battle  takes  place  between  the  generals  Luctra  and  Prieto.  Boli- 
var convokes  a  constituent  congress^  to  form  a  new  constitution.-— In  Manilh, 
a  coni^iracy  is  discovered  to  declare  the  island  independent — ^Andrew  Jack- 
son, president  of  the  U.  States.  Treaty  between  the  U.  States  and  Brazil— 
C^^n  Ross  sails  from  Woolwich,  England,  in  a  steamboat,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-west  passage. 


XYI.  Ihm  the  Drtnch  JUvokdimi  qfl830. 

The  utera  party  in  Europe  seem,  at  the  bennning  of  this  year,  tobefest  increas- 
ing in  power  over  the  liberals. — G^nrge  lY,  kinff  of  Great  Britain,  dies ;  Wil- 
liam iV  succeeds.— In  March,  the  midress  or  the  221  deputies  to  Charies 
X. — ^In  France,  priests  and  ultras  firmly  united.  French  expedition 
against  ^gieis ;  the  city  taken,  July  5.  July  25,  the  three  fetal  ordinances 
aro  issued,  to  overthrow  the  charter.  A  coup  fP^tat  violently  demanded  by 
the  ultras.  Glorious  resistance  of  the  Parisians.  Charter  amended,  and  Louis 
Philip,  duke  of  Orieans^eclaied  king ;  August  9,  he  takes  the  oath.  National 
guards  reestablished.— The  Belgians  rise  against  the  Dutch  in  August,  and  af- 
ter bloo4y  contests  declare  Belgium  independent,  October  4. — Insurrection  at 
Brunswick  against  the  brutal  duke,  in  September;  after  the  diet  had  called 
upon  him  in  vain  to  rule  according  to  law,  and  Saxon  troops  had  marched  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  diet  He  is  driven  awav,  and  his  brother  takes  the  gov- 
ernment In  September,  the  Saxons  force  the  bigoted  king  Anthonv  to  de- 
clare prince  Frederic,  son  of  his  brotherMaxinuKau  (who  renounces  his  ri^fat 
of  succession),  co-regent,  and  to  make  salutary  reforms.  (Prince  Frederic  is  a 
Protestant) — ^In  November,  WelliagtoD*s  administration  overthrown,  and  eari 
Grey's  formed ;  Broucfaam,  lord  chancellor.  Endand  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
neat  disturbance. — ^In  November,  revolution  in  Warsaw ;  Constantine  flies. — ^In 
October,  disturbances  in  Switzeriand,  a^nst  the  aristocratic  governments ;  in 
November,  the  Jesuits  are  expelled  from  Fribui^,  and  in  many  cantons  the  peo- 
ple rise,  and  demand  a  more  democratic  government— The  Spanish  constitution- 
alists, in  September,  attempt  to  enter  Spain,  imder  Mina,  but  are  (kfeated ;  se- 
vere laws  against  the  liberty  of  the  pi^ess.  In  April,  the  Salic  law  was  abolished ; 
and  in  the  autumn,  an  In&nta  wasbom  to  the  King. — ^December  15,  the  trial  of 
the  four  ministers  of  Charies  X  (Polignac,  Peyronnet,  Chantelauzc  and  Gueroon 
de  Renville)  began.  The  ministers  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  Polignac  to  civil  death. — ^In  Februaiy,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobuig  is 
elected  sovereign  prince  of  Greece ;  he  accepts,  but  afterwards  refuses. — ^bi 
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JanouyyViigiDmadofiiBftnewcoitfthution.  IiiJanuaiy,Bolivir]mdowBlui 
muthofkyaflitmfenieclueC^yiolenteait^  Arev- 

olutioDf  headed  by  general  Urdaneta,  at  BoMa.  Otuttiinak  ahnoat  deelxoyed 
bj  an  earthquake.  Moaquera  choaen  preaident  of  Colombia.  A  treaty  aini- 
ed  between  the  U.  Statea  and  Tuikey,  for  the  nayicatioB  of  the  Black  aea. 
General  Florae  dedaraa  the  aouth  part  of  Colomlna  independent  in  May.  Gen- 
eral Suereaanaraiated.  Civil  war  at  Monte  Video  endiL  AierohitionagMnat 
the  goyemment  at  Bogota;  a  battle  in  which  the  nauigeota  ara  victorious 
Pope  Pius  VIU  diea»  Deoamber  7th.  Bolivar  die&  Daeember  I7tkr— Peva 
GODVuked  by  civil  war  between  the  aona  of  the  ahaL 


HiSTiuoifEB.  During  a  dreadftd  pesd- 
lence  in  Rome,  B.  C.  353,  after  various 
means  had  been  ineflbctuaDy  used  for  ap- 
peasing the  gods,  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit 
8tage-p]ay%  which,  in  all  antiquity,  had  a 
religious  and  solemn  significadon.  In 
Rome,  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  become 
usual ;  the  only  amusements  of  the  war- 
like Romans  having  been  the  games  of  the 
circus,  races,  and  other  contesta  They 
therefore  obtained  fit>m  tlie  Etruscans 
(from  whom  they  bonowed  many  relig- 
ious rites)  danceri,  who  perfoimed  their 
mimic  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibia,  on 
atages  erected  fbr  the  purpose.  The  Ro- 
man youth,  dehchted  vritn  diis  new  spec- 
tacle, imitated  them,  and  recited,  at  the 
aame  time,  ludicrous  verses.  This  new 
kind  of  exhibition  was  cultivated  by  native 
Romany  to  whom  the  niame  hugkiones 
was  given  (from  an  Etruscan  word  which 
aignines  a  dancer  or  dage-pkofory  lliev 
now  recited  comic  poems  (ja(ta-^  satires), 
accompanied  with  action  and  music  But 
the  declamation  was  afterwards  separated 
from  the  action.  livius  Andronicua^  who 
composed  the  first  regular  comedies  fixmi 
these  satires  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  that 
word),  about  2240  B.  C,  and,  as  was  then 
usual,  acted  them  himself^  fiost  introduced 
the  custom  of  having  the  recitation  per- 
fonodd  by  another  person,  wbUe  the  m- 
trio  endeavored  to  represent  the  action. 
In  the  dialogue,  however,  the  histrio  was 
obliged  to  speak  also.  From  this  time,  M«^ 
trio  became  mion  vmous  with  paniomime^ 
that  18^  an  artist  wno  meral  v  acti  in  dumb 
show ;  but  the  mime  was  onen  a  mere  in- 
terlude mixed  with  dancing.  This  is 
Livy's  account  (vii,  3).  The  acton,  prop- 
eriy  speaking,  that  is,  those  who  recited 
the  words,  were  distinguished  from  the 
hirtnonei.  Theur  art  became  so  popular, 
that  the  greatest  men,  particularly  the  ora- 
tors, took  lessons  fiiom  them.  But  in  later 
times^  licentiousness  increased  so  much  in 
R<Hne,  in  consequence  of  their  immoral 
representations,  and  so  many  disturbances 


and  dangerous  parties  were  CKoaed  by 
their  pubhc  reception,  that  they  were  not 
only,  several  times  under  the  emperoii^ 
forbidden  to  appear  pubHdy  upon  the 
stage^  and  limilnd  lo  pnvala  rapraaenra- 
tioDS,  but  they  were  even  repeatedly  ex- 
pelled (for  instance,  under  Nero)  from  the 
city,  and  were  restrained  br  vaiioua 
laws. 

HiTAf  Gines  Perez  de,  was  bom  in  Mor- 
cia.  He  wrote  a  work  witii  the  Ibflowiw 
tide— fiiiioria  deloi  Vdndat  ieloi Zigm 
yMmcenagtBy  CMIUro$  Man$dtmrt' 
nada;  de  la»  civilet  Cherras  que  hAo  en 
eSo,  y  BaUdlaa  parHeulart$  que  huho  en  la 
Fie^  entre  Maroey  ChiHumoif  haata  que 
d  lUy  D.  FBTfumdi  F la gand,  Sacadade 
un  Libro  ^Arabigo^  tVMo  Mar  de  VidafiU 
tm  Maroy  Uamado  Bahen HtmrnLATakiral 
de  Chrtnada;  y  traducida  en  CaMkgno 
per  Gmes  Pern  de  HUa.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  this  wortc  is  not  a 
translation.  It  has  been  attacked  on  ac- 
count of  the  romantic  stories  it  contains ; 
but  it  remains  popular,  and  ffazniahed  Flo- 
lian  most  of  the  matenab  for  his  Chmeahe 
deCerdoue. 

Hivx.    (See  Bee.) 

Ho  (rwer.  caned) ;  a  Chinese  word ;  aiL 
Hoang'Ho  (yellow  river) ;  Fu-Ho  (royal 
canali 

HoBART  Towir ;  the  cqntal  of  Van  Die- 
men'b  Land;  on  the  south  side  of  the 
idand,  in  Buckingham  county;  lat  43^ 
54^  S.;  Ion.  147^»  E.;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  13  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Sullivan^  cove.  It  has  a 
picturesque  situation  at  the  ft>ot  of  Table 
or  Wellington  mountain,  nduch  is  upwards 
of  4000  feet  high.  The  town  is  exten- 
nve,  reffularly  lidd  out,  and  has  11  streeta, 
a  church,  a  goveinment-house,  a  jail,  bar- 
racks, and  several  handsome  brick  houses, 
though  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
llie  climale  is  healthy  and  temperate.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  an  Enghah  aattfament 
on  tiie  Derwent,  which  contained,  in  1818, 
2804  inhabitants,  of  whom  1348  ware  oob- 
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▼icts;  in  1839,  5700.  There  were,  in 
1889,  four  newBpepen  publiebed  in  this 
^aee,  and  a  quaneiiy  pamphlet  caUed 
Auatral-Asiatic  Reiriew.  (See  Dieuun^a 
Land,  ran.)— See  the  Hokari  Town  Mma- 
naek, 

HoBBXs,  Tliomaa ;  a  celebrated  moral 
and  political  writer  and  philosopher  of  the 
17th  centuiy.  He  was  bom  April  5, 158S, 
within  the  borough  of  Malmeebury  in 
Wiltshire.  In  16(3,  he  became  a  student 
of  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  In  1610,  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  with  the  son  of  lord 
Hard  wicke  (afterwards  eari  of  Devonshire ), 
through  France  and  Italy ;  and,  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  resided  seyeral 
years  in  the  I^vonshire  fiunil^,  as  secre- 
taiy  to  lord  Hardwicke.  Dunng  this  ]^- 
riod,  Hobbes  became  acquainted  with 
lord  Bacon  (some  of  whose  works  he 
translated  into  Latin),  lord  Herbert  of 
Cheibuiy,  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first 
poibrmance  which  he  published  was  a 
translation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides. 
On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  continent,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gassendi,  at  Paris, 
and  Galileo,  at  Pisa.  In  1637,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  resided  much  at  Chats- 
worth  till  1641,  when,  alarmed  at  the  prob- 
ability of  political  commotions,  he  went 
to  Paris.  He  staid  abroad  some  yeais^ 
and,  during  that  time,  published  most  of 
his  worioB.  In  1643  first  appeared  hk 
treatise  De  Cwot,  afterwards  published  in 
England,  with  the  tide  of  Phikeophical 
Rudiments  concerning  Government  and 
Society,  or  a  Dissertation  concerning  Man 
in  his  seyeral  Habitudes  and  Respects  as  a 
Member  of  Society,  first  Secular,  and  then 
Sacred.  His  writings  on  the  mathematics 
are  not  important  Yet  he  was  em- 
ployed to  teach  prince  Charles  (afterwards 
Charies  II)  the  elements  of  mathematical 
philosophy.  In  1650  was  published,  in 
London,  a  small  treatise  by  Hobbes,  en- 
titled Human  Nature;  and  another,  Z>e 
Corport  PoUUeo,  or  Elements  of  the  Law. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is 
his  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  ecclesiasdcal 
and  civil  (printed  in  London,  1651,  folio). 
This  greany  alarmed  the  ecclesiasdcs  of 
those  davs,  and  drew  on  the  author  much 
literary  hostility.  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Devonshire 
fianily,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  continued  to  employ  his 
pen  on  philosophical  topics ;  and,  in  1654, 
he  published  a  Letter  upon  Liberty  and 
Necessity.  In  1658  appeared  bis  Disser- 
tation on  Man,  which  completed  his  phil- 
osophical system,  a  work  containing  some 


singular  notions  relative  to  the  moral  and 
intdlectual  faculties  of  the  human  speciea. 
After  the  restoration,  Hobbes  was  fitvor- 
ably  received  b^  the  king,  who  promised 
him  his  protection,  and  settled  on  him  a 
pensicHi  of  £100  a  year  out  of  his  privy 
purse.  He  was  visited  by  Cosmo  de^  Me- 
dici, then  prince,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  bv  other  IbreignerB  of  dis- 
tinction. In  1666,  his  Leviathan  was  cen- 
sured in  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  house  of  common^  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  atheism  and 
profimeness,  which  gave  him  great  unea- 
siness. On  this  occasion  he  composed  a 
learned  and  ingenious  work,  entitled  a 
Historical  Nanradon  concerning  Heresy 
and  the  Punishment  thereof  to  show  that 
he  was  not  legaUy  chargeable  with  heresy 
in  writing  and  publislung  his  Leviathan. 
Among  the  principal  literary  labon  of  his 
later  years,  were  translations  of  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssev,  in  verse,  which  passed 
throuffh  three  editions  within  ten  yean, 
thousm  utterly  desdtute  of  poetical  meriL 
His  Decameron  Phfaiologicwm,  or  Ten  Di- 
alogues of  Natural  Philosophy,  was  pub- 
lished in  1678 ;  as  was  also  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England j  and,  in 
1679,  he  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  book- 
seller, his  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  which  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  That  event 
took  place  Dec.  4, 1679,  at  Hardwicke,  a 
seat  of  the  eari  of  Devonshire,  in  Derby- 
shire. Few  authors  have  encountered 
more  opposidon  than  the  philosopher  of 
Mdmewury.  The  imputadon  of  irre- 
ligion  was  brought  against  him  by  his  lite- 
rary antagonist,  and  the  char^  has  been 
renewed  even  in  our  own  times.  He 
has  been  unjusdv  chaiged  vrith  atheism ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  few 
persons  whose  works,  owin^  to  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  of  the  wnter,  and  the 
singularity  of  his  notions,  the  dogmatical 
manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  and 
the  a^reeablenesB  of  the  style,  have  had 
more  influence  in  spreading  infideli^  and 
irreligion,  though  none  of  them  are  mrect- 
ly  levelled  against  revealed  religion.  The 
merit  of  Hobbes  consists  in  having  suc- 
cessfully applied  the  inductive  metiiod  of 
reasoning,  recommended  by  Bacon,  to  the 
investigation  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
his  search  after  truth,  he  is  startled  by  no 
consequences  to  which  the  inquiry  may 
lead,  his  oligect  being  to  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  show 
where  the  imperfection  a£  human  intellect 
renders  our  creed  a  matter  of  conventional 
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ultbority.  He  admits  the  being  of  a  God, 
but  aaacftn  that  incorporeal  substances  are 
nonentities.  ReBgioD,  he  savs,  originated 
fiom  the  fear  of  power  iiiTiflible,  imagined 
by  the  mind  of  man.  He  aho  asserts  the 
materiaHty  and  mortality  of  the  human  soul, 
or  XBther  treats  the  distinctioD  between 
aool  and  body  as  ao  earror.  He  states  the 
PentalBueh,  and  other  sacred  histories  <^ 
die  Jews^  to  be  no  older  than  the  time  of 
Eza,  and  d>at  the  Chiistiaa  Scriptures 
were  not  received  by  die  church  as  of  di- 
▼ine  authority  till  the  settlement  of  tbs 
canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D. 
364.  Both  with  respect  to  religion  and 
ffovemment,  he  ascribes  great  weight  to 
me  wiU  of  the  civil  magistnte.  And  hia 
sentiments  on  this  point,  together  with  his 
doctrine  that  a  state  of  nature  roust  be  a 
state  of  perpetual  hostility,  in  which  brute 
force  must  supersede  law  and  every  other 
principle  of  action,  have  periia^  been 
most  generally  objeeted  to.  Yet  his  claim 
of  obedienee  to  ezisthiff  authorities  is  qual- 
ified by  the  aasertioD,  mat  it  is  no  Umfw 
due  than  while  they  can  afibrd  protection 
to  the  sukgect  He  says  expressly,  *<  Otlu 
goH^cifriu/n  siva  euM  gux  noiuiutn  habti 
pUaMUm^  imAm,  nee  dhtUu$  permanere 
inUUigikHr^auam  sumef  paienUa  civet  pnh 
iegenOL**  The  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  so 
depreciated  amonff  his  contemporaries, 
has  been  more  or  less  adopted  by  Locke, 
Haitley,  Hume  and  Priesdey.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  for  acutenees,  but  con- 
tain many  paradoxes.  Of  his  several 
opponents,  we  only  mendon,  among  the 
modems,  FeuerilMich,  who  wrote,  in  oppo- 
sidon  to  his  system,  his  AnH-HMes  (Er- 
lanoen,  1793).  Hobbes  was  honest,  kind, 
moderate,  communicadve,  and  of  unre- 
kcdng  application. 

HoBHousa,  John  Cam,  esquire,  was 
edu«ited  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  floon  efter  went  on  his  travels,  in  part 
ef  vriiich  he  wtm  accompanied  by  lord 
Byron,  widi  whom  he  visited  Greece,  and 
some  other  European  provinces  of  the 
Turiush  empire.  In  1809,  while  of  Trin- 
i^  college,  he  published  Imitations  and 
l%n8httions  from  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Claancs,  together  with  Original  Poems 
(8vo.).  This  volume  contains,  also,  some 
of  lord  Byron's  early  poems.  On  his  re- 
turn from  his  tour,  he  gave  to  the  public 
Some  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Alboiiia 
and  odier  Provinces  of  the  Turidsh  Em- 
pire (4to.,  1812J.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned fiom  Elin,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  in 
France,  and  publi^ed  the  Substance  of 
some  Letters  vrritten  by  an  En^ishman 
during  the  last  Reign  of  Napoleon  (9  vols., 


8vo.].  This  woric  gives  a  cood  account 
of  tne  transactions  of  the  hundred  dm 
which  passed  between  the  landing  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  last  abdication.  Mr.  Hob- 
nouse  lias  also  published  a  volume  iDus- 
tntive  of  lord  Byron's  Cbilde  Harold. 
A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  the  latter 
end  of  1819,  contained  a  severe  attack  on 
the  house  of  conomons.  This  vras  con- 
strued into  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
audior  was  committed  to  Newgate,  whera 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  par- 
liament The  people  wannly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  so  popular  did  he  become,  that 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  rn)resentatives 
of  Westminster,  in  spite  of  the  coml^ned 
influence  of  the  whig  party  and  of  the 
admimstration.  He  has  proved  himself  to 
be  an  able  speaker. 

Hobbon's  Choice  ;  a  vulgar,  proverbial 
expression,  denoting  ii^dAotii  an  aUemaiioe, 
It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
name  of  aperson  who  let  horses  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Eni^and,  and  obliged  every  cus- 
tomer to  take,  in  his  turn,  the  horee  which 
stood  next  the  door. 

HocHE,  Lazarus,  general  in  the  French 
revolutionaiy  war,  was  bom  17^4,  at 
Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  the  keeper  of  the  king's  bounds ; 
became,  when  14  yean  old,  a  ftoom  in 
the  king's  stables.  He  took  service  in  the 
reffiment  of  French  guards  when  16  years 
old.  In  the  dav  time,  he  mounted  suard 
for  others,  or  did  their  work,  in  order  to 
gain  something  to  buy  books,  which  he 
read  during  the  night  At  the  beginninff 
of  the  revolution,  he  immediately  joined 
the  party  of  the  people ;  became  a  member 
of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris;  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  zeal  and  intdligence ;  be- 
came, in  1792,  lieutenant ;  and  studied  mili- 
taiy  science  vrith  great  diligence.  During 
the  nese  of  Thionville,  he  gave  proofs  or 
intrepidity  and  ffreat  miBtary  acquirements, 
and  became  aid-de-camp  of  general  Leve* 
neur,  with  whom,  after  tiie  wittleof  Neer- 
vrinden  and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  His  plan  of  ope- 
rations met  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  and  he  was  sent, 
as  adjutant-general,  to  defend  Dunkirk. 
Hoche  inspired  all  by  his  addresses  and 
his  example,  repulsed  eveiy  attack  of  the 
English,  and  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  and  divimon.  He  was 
not  yet  24  years  old,  when  he  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 
The  army  was  raw  and  inexperienced,  but 
his  military  spirit  immediatelv  gave  ani- 
mation to  the  whole.  Em  plan  was  to 
drive  the  enemy  fh>m  Alsace ;  but  he  had 
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the  mostezperienoed  troopsof  all  Europe, 
under  the  duke  of  Bninswick,  opposed  to 
him.  In  vain  did  he  assault,  for  three 
days,  the  lines  of  Kaiserelautem ;  be  was 
obliged  to  make  a  retrojmde  movement 
He  then  directed  his  efibrts  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  Lower  Rhine;  crossed 
the  Vosges,  in  spite  of  tlie  bad  weatlier 
and  roads;  defeated  general  Wurmser  at 
Weissembui^,  December  26;  delivered 
Landau;  took  Germer§heim,  Spire,Wornia, 
&c. ;  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Al- 
sace. His  frankness  displeased  the  dep- 
uty St  Just,  by  whose  means  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Paris.  The  revolution  of  the 
9th  Tliermidor  saved  him  from  the  guillo- 
tine. In  1795,  he  was  employed  against 
the  royalists  in  the  west,  in  which  capacity 
he  disfdayed  great  abiUty,  both  as  a  gen- 
eral and  as  a  statesman,  exerting  himself 
to  pacify  and  not  to  destroy ;  and  his  ef- 
forts were  crovmed  with  unexpected  suc- 
cess. The  new  committee  of  public 
safetv  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  armies  which  occupied  all  the 
Gountiy  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire, 
and  he  now  expected,  by  vigorous  meas- 
urea,  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity; 
but  the  partial  treaties  concluded  by 
the  conrniissionerB  of  the  convention 
with  the  msurgents  frustrated  his  plans. 
When  hoedlities  were  renewed,  and  the 
emiffrants  landed  at  Quiberon  (June, 
1795),  he  collected  his  scattered  troops, 
and  marehed  against  them  with  (peat 
prompmess  and  decision.  He  determmed 
upon  the  assault  of  fort  Penthi^vro  against 
the  views  of  the  council  of  war.  The 
fort  was  taken ;  the  royalists  were  driven 
into  the  sea  and  fbroed  to  surrender.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  conmiittee  of  public 
mfety,  to  request  that  all  the  prisoners  ex- 
cept the  leaders  might  be  spared ;  but  the 
committee  ordered  them  all  to  be  executed. 
Hoche,  indignant  at  this,  put  the  com- 
mand of  Morbihan  into  the  hands  of  gen- 
eral Lemoine,  and  marehed,  with  his  re- 
maining troops,  acainst  St  Malo.  When 
the  directory  U>&  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Hoche  received  the  command  of 
die  armies  of  tlie   west,   with   plenary 

Sowers,  for  the  subjection  of  Vend^ 
e  labored  principally  to  crush  Charette, 
the  ablest  and  most  zealous  of  the  Vendeau 
chie&.  Hoche  took  possession  of  all  the 
miUtaiy  points  of  the  Vendue  ;  inspired 
the  people  of  the  country  with  couiidence 
by  the  severe  discipline  which  ho  kept  in  his 
army;  flattered  tlie  priests;  weakened  and 
divided  the  royalists,  and  defeated  them 
every  where.     Charette  and  Stofflet  fell 


into  his  hands ;  quiet  was  restored  in  tb^ 
Vendue;  and  Hoche  inarched  towazxki 
Aniou  and  Brittany.  Here  he  was  equally 
skiuul  and  fortunate,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  tranquillity.  July  16^  1796, 
the  directory  declared  that  Hoche  and 
his  army  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Hoche  now  conceived  tbejnlBB 
of  exciting  civil  war  in  England,  as  Eng- 
land had  so  long  maintained  the  dvil  war 
in  France,  and  separating  Ireland  fipom 
Great  BriOiin.  Aner  having  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  which  were  in  the  way 
of  such  an  expedition,  he  set  sai(,  Deeenti- 
her  15^  from  Brest;  but  a  storm  dispened 
the  fleet ;  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
coast  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  plan  friled. 
After  his  retuxi^be  received  tbeoommand 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
He  opened  the  campaisn  of  1797,  bv  a 
bold  passage  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  nee 
of  the  enemy.  In  four  days,  he  had 
nuurched  with  bis  aimy  35  leagues^  had 
been  victorious  in  three  battles  and  five 
skirmishee,  and  taken  Wetzlar ;  there  the 
news  of  the  armistice,  concluded  in  Italy, 
stopped  him  in  the  path  of  victory.  After 
having  declared  himself  ready  to  lend  his 
support  to  the  directory,  in  the  intemal 
struggle  in  France,  he  suddenly  died. 
Sept  15^  1797,  in  Wetzlar,  it  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time,  of  poison,  but  this  has 
never  been  proved.  Hoehe  was  bom  for 
a  soldier,  proud  and  ambitioiis  like  Cnaar, 
but  often,  also,  great  and  magnanimmw 
like  him. 

UocHUBiM ;  a  cfMwiderable  viUase  and 
bailiwic  of  Nassau,  16  milea  fixMn  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine.  The  fomous  H<ich- 
heimer  or  Hock  wine,  which  surpasses  the 
other  Rhenish  wines  in  spirit  and  softneea, 
is  made  here.  The  English  name  Ibek 
is  a  corruption  of  Hockhevner,  and  is  often 
applied  to  all  Rhenish  wines. 

HocHKiRCH,or  HoHKiRCH ;  a  village  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  not  far  fit>m  Bautzmi  (q.  v.)^ 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  battle  of  Oct 
14, 1758,  in  the  seven  years'  virar,  in  which 
Frederic  the  Great  was  surprised  by  mar- 
shal Daun  and  defeated. 

HocRSTADT.    (See  Blenhem,) 

HoGc.    (See  HocftAetm.) 

Hock  hocking;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which 
rises  in  Fairfield  cotmty,and  runs  into  the 
Ohio  at  Troy,  25  miles  below  Marietta. 
Near  its  source,  seven  miles  N.  £•  of  Lan- 
caster, there  is  a  romantic  cascade;  the 
water  falls  over  a  stratum  of  rock  upwards 
of  40  feet  in  perpendicular  height  25 
miles  below,  there  is  another  perpendicu- 
lar fell  of  seven  feet  Except  the  inter- 
ruption at  the  lower  ftJls  and  other  plaoea 
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hy  miii  dams,  this  river  is  navigable  for 
Imre  boats  70  miles. 

Hocus  Pocrs ;  a  cant  term,  of  uncer* 
tain  etymology,  applied  to  a  jusgle  or 
cheat  Doctor  TlUotson  derives  it  fit>m 
the  form  of  consecratinff  tlie  sacramental 
bread  in  the  Roman  CaSioIic  chinrh — hoe 
eH  corpus,  Junius  derives  it  fix>hi  the 
Wefeh  hoceed  (a  cheat)  and  /M&e  or  pocus 
(a  bag),  the  jugglers  using  a  bag  for  con- 
veyance. 

HoDiTK,  Albert  Joseph,  count  of; 
known  for  his  rare  talent  of  cbuiging 
eveiy  thing  around  him  into  instruments 
of  pleasure.  He  was  bom  1706,  and 
married  the  widow  of  George  William, 
margrave  of  Bayreuth.  He  resided  on 
his  estate  in  Moravia,  and  converted  his 
peasants  into  dancers,  singers,  actors,  mu- 
sicians, &c.  There  were  4000  fountains 
in  bis  garden.  Every  thing  about  it  was 
converted  into  an  oniament  The  village 
of  Roswald  was  oflen  celebrated  in  sonff, 
particulariy  in  an  epistle  of  Frederic  fl 
(7th  vol.  (Evvres  Podhunesy  Hoditz  died 
177a 

HoEST,  JeilB  Kragh.    (See  Host.) 

Hot  (eouriy  and  fttrm) ;  a  Gennan  word, 
which  appears  in  very  many  geographical 
names,  as  Drawnhof,  Hofheim, 

HoFER,  Andrew,  commander  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  the  insurrection  of  1809,  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Austria  and  France, 
was  bom,  in  1767,  in  the  inn  of  St  Leo- 
nard in  Passeyr,  called  the  nm  on  the  Sand^ 
and  carried  on  a  trade  to  Italy  m  wine 
and  horses.  In  1796,  when  the  war  ap- 
proached Tyrol,  he  led  a  rifle  compa- 
ny from  his  own  country  against  the 
French  on  lake  Guarda.  After  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  the  militia  of  Tyrol  was  or- 
ganized, on  which  occasion  Holer  dis- 
played great  zeal.  In  1806,  a  mpture 
between  the  cabinets  of  St  Cloud  and 
Vienna  appearing  unavoidable,  in  conse- 
quence of  events  in  S^xiin,  much  agitation 
took  place  in  Tyrol;  private  messengers 
went  to  Vienna,  among  whom  was  An- 
drew Hofer,  and  laid  before  the  arch-duke 
John,  commander  of  the  army  of  Austria 
Proper,  the  wishes  of  the  mountaineers. 
By  nis  command,  the  baron  of  Hormayr 
(q.  v.j  formed  the  plan  for  an  insurrection, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  those  mountains, 
the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Every 
thing  proepei^.  Between  the  11th  and 
13th  of  April,  1800,  almost  tlie  whole 
country  ¥ras  conquered,  and  8000  of  the 
best  troops  of  Bavaria  were  made  pris- 
onera  by  the  peasants.  April  12,  Hofer 
forced  a  bitttBhon  of  Bavarians  in  the  plain 
of  Stertzing  to  surrender.    His  people  ad- 


mnced  on  the  Bavarian  artillery  with  hay 
carts,  and  attacked  the  cavalry  with  pitch- 
forks, flails  and  clubs.  They  rolled  trunks 
of  trees  and  rocks  down  upon  their  ene- 
mies, and  made  cannon  of  wood  with  iron 
hoops.  Women  and  children  were  seen 
fiffhting,  or  loading  the  rifles  of  the  men. 
Northern  and  Middle  Tyrol  having  been 
fi^eed  from  the  Bavarians^  Hofer  advanced 
with  Hormayr  into  the  Southern,  from 
which  Baraguay  d'Hilliera  was  driven  out 
with  ereat  toss.  Meanwhile  the  French, 
afler  the  victory  of  Eckmfihl  and  Ratisbon, 
had  advanced  towards  Vienna.  The  Ba- 
varians now  invaded  Tyrol  with  great 
devastation.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender 
of  Vienna,  genera]  Chasteler  (q.  v.)  suf- 
fered a  defeat  near  M^rgel.  He  retreated 
to  the  central  position  of  the  Brenner, 
and  fought  his  Way  through  the  enemy, 
leaving  general  Buol  with  a  small  ooips 
for  the  de^nce  of  TyroL  Hofer  now 
appeared  upon  the  Brenner,  and  became 
the  idol  of  the  Tyrolese.  Two  battles, 
fought  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  May,  1809, 
near  the  Isel  mountain,  in  sight  of  the  city 
of  Innspruck,  forced  the  Bavarians  again 
to  leave  Tyrol.  At  the  beginning  of  June, 
Hofer  and  his  band  took  part  in  the  relief 
of  count  Leiningen,  who  was  besieged  in 
Treat,  He  was  upon  the  point  of  joining 
the  regular  troops,  who  were  to  take  pos- 
session of  Klagenfurt,  and  to  restore  to  the 
closely-blockaded  and  sufierin^  Tyrol  a 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
imperial  states,  when  the  battle  of  Wa- 

Snm  was  succeeded  by  the  armistice  of 
naim  (July  ■  12),  the  terms  of  which 
requnvd  that  the  Austrians  should  aban- 
don Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  enemy.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  wildest  commotions  arose 
among  tlie  forsaken  people.  Some  of  the 
most  furious  wished  to  retain  by  force 
general  Buol  and  Hormayr ;  to  seize  the 
cannon  and  ammunition ;  to  disarm  those 
who  would  not  join  them ;  and  to  murder 
the  prisoners.  But  tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  mischief  was  ]wevenled.  The  troops 
withdrew,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  uruce.  Hofer  concealed  himself  in  a 
cave,  in  the  valley  of  the  Passeyr.  But 
the  euemv,  who  had  alread v  penetrated  the 
Tyrol,  siiffered,  from  the  3d  to  the  9th  of 
August,  1809,  repeated  attacks  from  the 
armed  populace.  Then  Hofer  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  appeared  as  the  chief  leader 
of  the  Tyrolese.  The  second  battle  of 
mount  Isel  (August  13)  compelled  the 
marshal  duke  of  Dantzic  to  evacuate 
Tyrol.  Hofer  now  carried  on  the  mil- 
itary and  civil  administration,  under  th^ 
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^tin  the  peaeo 
WMprodnmed  (October  14). 
AoMMiff  odber  tnillgi^  bo  coinod  money 
with  hn  iimyL  The  people^  oontiiiuuljr 
deceiTed  by  the  moit  oontnidictonr 
mmoii^  gRfVy  fiv  a  long  timey  but  littfe 
oedit  Id  the  lepoit  ol*the  peeoe.  SovcRd 
eofpe  of  the  cnem j  had  afaeady  eolned 
the  lyioleoe  moiiiitaiii&  The  peopfe 
wen  unuaivd  for  dcapente  icoelBocey 
when  &#er  (IM,  5th  and  8ih  of  Noirember) 
dedaved  his  aubmiflBoii  to  the  vioaoy 
Eumie,  and  to  the  comtnander-ip-chiCT 
of  die  BavBiiaiM.  In  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, miried  by  the  false  n^NMts  of 
some  at  the  insurgenlBy  be  commenoed 
hoetilitiea  anew,  nd  thus  forfeited  the 
protaeikm  of  the  amnesty.  He  then  re- 
mained ooDcealed  in  an  Alpine  hut,  in 
PasKyr, amidst  snow  and  ice.  Forakmg 
time,  neither  the  golden  piomiies  nor  the 
tiueats  of  the  French  general  could  induce 
any  one  in  these  mountains  to  betray  hia 
place  of  concealment  At  last  a  priest, 
named  Donay,  formerly  a  confidant  of 
Hofer,  and  who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  with  his  submisaion  to  the  viceroy  at 
ViUach,  but  had  afterwards  been  offended 
by  him,  communicaied  to  general  Bars* 
guay  d'Hillien  the  name  of  the  man  who 
canned  food  to  Hofer  and  his  ftmily.  This 
man  was  prevailed  on,  partly  by  promises, 
partly  by  menaces  of  death,  to  serve  as  a 
ainde  to  the  troopa.  Tlray  discovered 
Hoftf  Jan.  90,  1810,  and  carried  him  to 
Mantua,  where  a  court-martial  was  hekL 
Hofer  was  shot,  Febniary  90^  at  Mantua. 
He  met  his  death  vnth  firmnees.  The 
Amiiy  of  Hofer  was  indemnified  for  the 
loss  a£  their  mapetty  by  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  in  1819,  and  his  son  ennobled. — 
See  the  JSitoiy  of  Andreat  Ht^er  (Leipeic, 
1817>  A  life  of  Holer,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Innspruck,  was  prohibitea  by 
Austria  in  1814.  His  body,  however,  is 
now  buried  at  Innspruck,  in  the  splendid 
cathedral  of  the  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  jeneral  wish  of  the  people. 

HorniANM,  Christopher  Xewis,  a  Ger- 
man physidan  and  medical  writer  of  the 
last  century,  was  bom  at  Rheda,  in  West- 
phalia, m  1731;  and  after  having  been 
physician  to  the  bishop  of  Munater,  and 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  he,  in  1787,  ac- 
oepted  die  same  situation  with  the  elector 
Of  Mayence.  That  prince  aave  him  the 
direction  of  the  college  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  On  the  suppression  of  the  dectorate , 
he  removed  to  the  small  town  of  Eltviel, 
on  the  Rhine,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He 
distinguidied  himself  as  a  profesrional 
writer,  by  forming  a  new  system  of  medi- 


patbology.  He  ailiiAttii  the 
and  imtsfaifiiy  of  the  solids  as  the  basis  oF 
his  system,  and  the  eonvplion  of  the  hu- 
monaaapriBcipfeofimiation.  ffis  ideas 
are  devebped  m  the  fbttowing  vrarks: 
On  the  Sensifailinr  and  Iirilafaili^  of  Die- 
eaaedPlaits;  On tte Scurry  and  Syphilis; 
On  the  mediCiBal  Vlrtiiea  of  Mcrtuiy; 
a  Treatise  oo the  SmaU-Pox  (2  vols., 8vo^; 
the  Maanetist  (Frankfoit,  1787, 4sb^\  ife 
alao  puEished  a  numberof  Latin  disserta- 
'    the  Memoirs  of  the  College  of 


HoFniAiiBjFredefic,tliemQSteeldbialed 
individual  ofaname  and  fionily  distingrash- 
edintheanudsofniedieineywasboni  1660, 
at  Halle,  in  Saxony,,  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  phyacian.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Jena,  under  professor  Wede- 
liua.  In  1680^  he  attended  the  chemical 
lectures  of  Caspar  Cramer,  at  Eiifait,  and, 
returning  to  Jena,  look  the  degreeofM.  D. 
in  168L  He  then  gave  lectures  at  Jena, 
and  afterwards  prMtised  as  physician  at 
Minden.  He  removed  to  Halberstadt  in 
1688,  to  settle  there  as  public  physician ; 
at  which  period  he  puMisbed  a  treatise 
IkbmdlulenliaAadiHr%9diii  On  the 
establishment  of  the  univenity  of  Halle, 
Hoffinann,  m  1€98»  was  appointed  primaiy 
professor  of  medidne  and  natural  phikMO- 
phy.  He  improved  the  spirit  of  medkal 
education,  promoting  amonjj^  die  students 
of  the  university  a  &po8ltion  for  inquinr 
hu^ily  favorable  to  the  progreaw  of  know! - 
edge.  In  1718,  he  commenoed  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  entitled  Sift/Uma  MMsuug 
raUonaUBf  which  was  received  with  great 
approbation  by  the  feculty  in  dimrent 
inrts  of  Europe.  In  tins  system  of  medi- 
cine, he  exhioits  his  peculiar  theoredcai 
opinions,  the  chief  feamre  of  which  is  the 
doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm,  alkgrwanis 
made  the  foundation  of  a  medical  hypoth- 
esis by  doctor  John  Brown.  Much  m  the 
humcwal  pathok>gy  was  retained  by  Her- 
mann, whose  speculations  are  chiefly  im- 
portant as  havina  given  an  impulse  to  fii- 
tore  inquiries.  He  noMide  a  usefiil  collec- 
tion of  the  most  important  cases  which 
occuired  to  him  in  his  practice  as  aphysi- 
cian,  and  pubUsbed  them  under  the  title 
of  MuHcma  ComuUaioria.  After  a  long 
life  devoted  to  the  cultivati<»  of  medicine, 
he  died  at  Halle,  in  174a  His  wori» 
were  collected  after  his  death,  at  Geneva, 
1748—1754,  in  nine  volumes,  foUo. 

HorrMAN N,  Ernest  Theodore  Amadous, 
or,  projieriv,  Ernest  Theodore  William, 
an  original  novelist,  was  bom  at  K6- 
nigsbeig,  in  East  Prussia,  Jan.  94, 1776^ 
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where  he  studied  law.  He  afterwards 
held  a  judicial  appointment  in  Beiiin.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1800,  assesBor  in  the 
government  of  Posen ;  in  1802;  counsellor 
in  the  govenunent  of  Plozk ;  and,  in 
1803,  proceeded  in  the  same  official  char- 
acter to  Warsaw.  The  invasion  of  the 
French,  in  1806,  finished  his  career  in  that 
city.  Without  prospects  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  without  property,  he  employed  his 
musical  knowledge  as  a  means  of  support 
for  several  years.  In  1816,  he  was  reinstat- 
ed as  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature 
of  Berim,  where  he  died  July  34, 1622. 
From  his  vouth,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
houn  to  the  study  of  music.  Among  his 
works  are  the  Phantaneduckm  «n  Cmo^a 
Moaner  (Bamberg,  1814, 4  vols. ;  3d  edition, 
Leipsic,  1825,  in  2  vols.);  Die  Elixire  des 
Jkuftls  (Berlin,  1816);  the  JVachUtitcke 
(2  vols.,  1817);  the  SermwnsMukr  (23 
tales^  in  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1819,  et  seq.) ;  and 
many  others.  Hofl&nann  was  an  irregu- 
lar and  unhappy  man.  He  possessed 
much  imagination  and  talent,  but  little 
soundness  of  mind;  and  his  habits  were 
intemperate.  His  judicial  duties,  however, 
were  ftithftilly  peribnned.  The  whole 
world  appeared  to  him  in  the  aspect  of  a 
caricature.  He  was  able  to  unite  the  most 
opposite  ideas.  Notwithstanding  bis  epi- 
curism, there  was  somcthiog  stoical  in  his 
character.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he 
asked  his  fiiend  Hitzig,  "<  Don't  you  still 
perceive  the  smell  of  roast  meat?"  (re- 
femuff  to  his  back  having  been  burned  by 
a  redact  iron  in  order  to  excite  the  vital 
pdwera,  his  disease  being  in  the  spmal 
marrow).  His  life,  by  Hitziff,  is  veiy 
interestiiig.  Hofiman's  woiks  have  lately 
been  translated  into  French. 

HorrMAKHaxee,  John  CenturiuS,  count 
of;  a  distinguished  entomologist  and  bota- 
nist; bona  at  Dresden,  in  1766.  In  his 
14th  year,  he  lost  his  parents,  after  which 
he  studied  in  Leipsic,  and  subsequently  in 
Gottingen.  His  fondness  for  entomolo^ 
receivM  a  scientific  directiou  from  Heu- 
wig  and  lUiger  of  Brunswick,  and  was 
further  exereised  by  a  jouniey  to  Hunsanr 
and  Itaty.  The  Brunswick  or  the  Hell- 
wig-Homnannsegg  cabinet  was  formed  of 
Ilia  and  Hellwig's  collections,  by  the  sci- 
entific arrangement  of  which  Hell  wig  and 
Illiger  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modem 
entomology.  A  journey  to  Portugal,  in 
company  with  doctor  Tuesius,  turned  his 
attention  to  botany.  To  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Jlora  of  his  countiy, 
he  travelled,  in  1797,  with  professor  Link, 
through  France  and  Spam  to  Portugal, 
where  they  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 


studv  of  subjects  of  natural  histoiy,  prin- 
cipally in  the  department  of  botany,  and 
discovered  several  hundred  new  species 
of  plants.  After  Link's  departure,  in  1799, 
the  count  remained  till  1801  in  Portugal, 
and  discovered  many  unknown  plants 
and  rare  insects.  He  likewise  procured 
for  his  assistant  (F.  W.  Sieber)  penniasiou 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  collections.  '  After  hi.s 
return,  he  labored  in  Brunswick  till  1804, 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  collection 
there.  He  afterwards  undertook,  in  Ber- 
lin, his  Flort  Portugaisey  for  which  he 
himself  prepared  and  superintended  every 
thing— ^per,  printing^  drawing,  engrav- 
ing, colonng,  &c.  The  work  has  oeeu 
supported  by  the  Prussian  government. 
At  the  same  time,  the  count  founded  the 
zooloffical  museum  of  Berlin,  which  was 
placed  under  Illigei's  inspection.  He 
next  made  a  jouin,ey  to  Copenhagen,  to 
convey  to  Berlin  the  stores  of  natural  his- 
toiy collected  by  Sieber  in  BntziL  In 
1816,  the  count  went  to  reside  at  Dresden. 
There  he  has  formed,  of  his  gardens  and 
fiuin,  a  botanic  institute,  distinguished  for 
richness  and  scientific  plan.  Tiie  printed 
systematic  catalogut.  of  the  plants  gives 
an  opportunity  to  tho  fidends  of  botany  to 
procure  the  best  and  most  valuable  speci- 
mens and  seeds. 

HoFWTL.    (See  iVUenierv.) 

Hoe(«ttf).  In  grossnesB  of  manners,  tlie 
hog  tribe  stand  unrivalled  among  quadru- 
peds; and  th^  general  appearance  cor- 
responds, in  a  great  measure,  with  tlieir 
habits.  The  generic  characters  are,  four 
or  six  incisore  in  the  upper  jaw,  converg- 
ing ;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ;  two 
canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw,  very  k>ng ;  fourteen  molars  in  each 
jaw  ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate,  and 
containing  a  peculiar  bone ;  feet,  cloven. 
There  is,  however,  said  to  be  a  remark- 
able variety  about  Upsal,  which  has  entire 
hoofs.  It  also  exists  in  Illyria  and  Sar- 
dinia; and  Mascall  sa^  it  formerly  was 
to  be  seen  in  Beikshire,  England.  The 
wild  boar  and  the  common  hog  are  iden- 
tical, the  difterences  between  them  arising 
fit>m  the  long  domestication  of  the  latter ; 
though  it  is  probable  (as  is  observed  by 
Desniarest)  that  some  of  the  varieties  may 
be  derived  firom  races  unknown  to  us; 
among  these  are  the  Chinese,  Guinea  and 
Turkish.  The  common  hog  (5.  scrofa),  in 
a  tame  state,  is  ahnost  universal,  except  in 
very  high  latitudes.  In  the  forests  of  South 
America,  it  is  found  in  vast  droves,  de- 
rived fit>m  tlie  European  varieties  again 
relapsed  into  a  state  pf  nature.    The  com- 
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mon  hog  appeals  to  enjoy  none  of  the 
seDBeB  in  perfection  except  that  of  mnell; 
this,  howerer,  is  acute,  and  the  hog  is 
uaed,  in  some  perta  of  Italy,  in  hunting  for 
truffles,  which  grow  some  distance  imder 
the  suiftce ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  game- 
keeper in  England  actually  broke  in  a 
sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand 
like  a  pointer.  When  she  came  on  the 
cold  scent  of  game,  she  slackened  her 
trot,  g^ually  dropped  her  ears  and  tail 
till  she  was  near,  and  then  fell  on  her 
knees.  So  stanch  was  she,  that  she  fine- 
quently  remained  upwards  of  five  minutes 
on  her  point  As  soon  as  the  game  rose, 
she  always  returned  to  the  keeper,  crunt- 
ing  for  a  reward,  which  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  pudding  made  of  barley  meal.  It 
can  hear  distant  sounds;  but  its  sense  of 
hearing  is  bv  no  means  acute.  In  their 
taste,  hogs  diacoyer  a  strange  degree  of 
caprice;  for  whilst  they  are  singularly 
delicate  in  tbdr  chmce  of  heibs,  they  will 
devour  widi  voracity  the  most  nauseous 
and  putrid  carrion.  At  dmes  they  even 
satisQr  their  insatiable  appetite  wim  their 
own  young;  and  diey  have  been  known 
to  attack  and  maogle  children.  Theeyes 
of  the  hoff  are  remaritably  amall  and 
simken.  As  form  is  ineleoant,  and  his 
motions  uncouth  and  unwieMy.  Has  vp- 
peaiance  is  always  slothfiil  and  stupid, 
and  if  undistmbed,  he  would  sleep  most 
of  the  time  that  vras  not  devoted  1»  the 
satnfyinjr  the  caHs  of  appetite.  Thus  his 
whoM  1&  is  a  sueeesoion  of  torpor  and 
iittony ;  and,  if  suppfied  vrith  sufilctent 
~,  he  often  becomes  so  fet  as  to  be  in- 
>le  of  modon.  The  hog  seems  to  be 
I  by  the  approach  of  stormy  weath- 
er in  a  very  extraordinaiy  manner.  On 
such  occasions,  he  nms  about  in  a  resdess 
and  perturbed  8tate,utlering  loud  cries.  The 
sow  briEi|n  forth  in  the  begmningof  the  fifth 
month  after  conception,  and  has  usually  two 
litters  in  a  year.  Her  oflbprinff  are  very 
numerous,  a  litter  eonsiBting  of  nom  10  to 
even  90;  but  she  can  bring  up  no  more 
than  she  has  teats,  which  are  12  in  num- 
ber. The  natural  term  of  the  life  of  these 
animals  k  firom  15  to  90  years,  and  they 
continue  to  increase  in  size  and  strength 
until  they  are  from  fimr  to  Sive  years  of 
age.  As  might  be  supposed  from  their 
habits,  they  are  much  inrested  by  vennin 
of  di&rent  Idnds,  and  are  also  liable  to 
many  disorders,  particulariy  those  ariaiug 
fiom  gluttony.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
repugnant  qualities  of  the  hog,  he  is  of  in- 
calciilable  benefit  to  mankin£  His  flesh 
is  pleasant,  substantial  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticulariy  to   peraons  employed  m  hard 


labor.    Pork  takes  sak  better  than  almost 
any  other  meat,  and  hence  forms  an  im- 

Cnt  article  in  military  and  naval  stores, 
laid  of  the  hog  is  isied  in  a  variety  of 
preparationa,  and  the  brisdes  are  used,  in 
large  quantities,  in  the  manufecture  of 
bn^es,  whilst  the  skin  is  in  equal  de- 
mand among  the  saddiers.  In  Minorca, 
it  is  said  that  the  hoe  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
draught  The  wiM  boar,  fiom  which 
most  of  our  dwneeticated  varieties  are  de- 
rived, is  fiNind  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  Aflia,  and  is  by  no  meana  so  stupid  or 
filthy  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog.  His 
snout  is  longer,  his  ears  ahorter ;  he  roots 
up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows;  his  tusks  are 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
length,  bent  circularly,  and  exceedingly 
sharp  at  the  pmnts.  The  wild  boar,  for  me 
first  three  years  of  his  life,  follows  d»e  sow, 
the  whole  litter  living  in  a  herd  together. 
This  appears  to  be  for  die  purpose  of  mu- 
tual protection  acainat  their  enemies ;  for, 
when  attacked,  mey  give  each  odier  as- 
sistanoe,  the  strongest  feeing  the  danger. 
When  the  boar,  however,  has  attained  his 
fidl  size  «id  strength,  he  ranm  the  finest 
alone  and  unsupported,  dreamng  no  aingle 
creature,  not  even  man  himsdf.  Huniiiig 
Ais  animal  has  always  been  a  fevotite 
amusement  The  dogs  used  in  this  sport 
are  of  the  slow,  heavy  Kind,  usually  a  kind 
ofsmallmastifil  When  the  boar  is  roused, 
he  goes  slovriy  and  unifotmhr  fixward, 
fi«quently  stoppng  and  feeing  his  pursu- 
ers, oAen  inflicting  severe  and  even  mortal 
wounds.  He  is  at  last  despatdied  by  the 
himteiB^  either  with  fire-arms  or  stroof 
pikes,  termed  6oar«pear9.  Achasoooidom 
terminates  without  the  maiming  or  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  dogs.  ThJedomes- 
ticaled  varieties  of  the  hogareexoeedingiy 
numerous.  A  mere  enumeration  of  tliem 
would  swell  this  article  beyond  its  due 
Umits.  We  shall  therefi)re  only  notioe 
the  most  remarkable,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  Ckmewe  or  iSiMim ;  this  is  distin- 
guisbed  by  having  the  upper  part  of  iiB 
body  almost  bare,  its  belly  hangmg  neariy 
to  die  ground;  its  legs  very  short  Its 
general  cok>r  is  a  dark  gray.  The  fleefa 
of  this  variety  is  peculiarly  white  and  deli- 
cate. This  animal  and  its  sub-varieties 
occur  in  China,  and  are  also  dififhsed 
through  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
seas,  where  they  fi>rra  the  principal  animal 
fix>d  of  the  inhahitantSL  They  are  fed  on 
the  bread-firuit,  either  in  its  natural  state 
or  made  into  a  sour  paste,  yam^&c  This 
nutriment  rendera  the  flesh  juicy  and  de- 
hdous.   These  animals  are  usQ  considered 
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as  the  mo0t  acceptable  oflMng  that  cm  be 
presented  to  the  gods. — CktSieahog  {mm 
poreusy  Om.).  In  thie  variety  the  Md  is 
amall;  the  ean  long,  thin  and  pomted; 
the  tail  long,  naked,  almost  reacmng  the 
ground;  the  haur  on  the  body  «  nort, 
reddish,  shining,  and  softer  than  in  the 
other  Tarieties ;  the  back  is  nearty  naked. 
This  animal  is  common  on  the  Gold  coast, 
and  it  is  abosaid  to  have  been  naturalized 
in  BraadL— Pork  forms  no  inoonsideiable 
aiticle  of  food  in  the  U.  Scales,  and  hence 
mwih  attention  is  paid  to  the  bleeding  of 
hogs,  particularly  m  the  weeieni  part  of 
the  country,  flom  whence  the  great  supply 
isobcauMd.  It  is  a  strong  food,  and  better 
raktiihted  for  such  as  use  much  bodily 
ezeilion,  than  for  the  sedemary.  Hogs 
are  ttrt  to  do  much  mischief  when  not 
kept  m  a  pen,  fiom  theur  practice  of  rool- 
inc.  Theoommon  mode  of  preventing  this 
isoy  putting  rings  in  their  nose.  This  is 
painful  to  uiem,  and  they  must  be  re- 
placed as  often  as  they  ffive  way,  which 
nappens  so  fiequen^  that  rings  afibrd 
bat  little  security,  llie  best  method  of 
preventing  them  fiom  doing  injoiy  is,  to 
divide  the  two  strong  tendons  if  their 
snoot  vrith  a  sharp  knifo,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  noes.  This  may  be 
done  wkh  Ucde  pain,  and  no  injury  to  the 
ammal,  whMi  it  is  about  two  or  three 
mondisokL— BfliyitHUM(n»  Indnfrmusa), 
This  is  a  mgarious  animal,  and  is  found 
in  laige  herds  in  Java,  Amboypa,  &C., 
but  not  on  the  continent  of  Asis.  The 
faabyrousm  is  about  the  flze  of  a  laige 
but  has  much  longer  legL  What  ch 
dMnffoiriies  it  are  the  rize  and  shape  of 
its  tuKs;  those  in  the  lower  jaw  are  shni- 
lar  to  the  tusks  of  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
but  those  in  the  upper  are  placed  on  the 
external  smftiee  of  the  jaw,  perforedng  the 
skin  of  the  snout,  and  turains  upwards 
towards  the  fordiead,  being  13  inches  in 
length,  of  a  fine,  hard  (pain,  like  ivoiy. 
As  the  animal  advances  m  age,  they  be- 
come so  lour  and  curved  as  to  iieariv 
touch  the  for^iead.  The  ean  are  small, 
erect  and  pointed.  A  fow  weak  brisdes 
cover  the  back;  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  short,  fine  and  somewhat 
woc^y  hair,  of  a  deep  brown  or  bhiddsh 
color.  The  voice  of  the  babyroussa  is  veijr 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  hog,  but  it 
is  a  much  more  silent  animaL  Their  usu- 
al food  is  the  leaves  of  the  banana  and 
other  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  dig  for 
roots  as  the  other  species  do.  They- are 
leadily  tamed,  and  their  flesh  is  well  tasted. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  ffenus,  they  swim 
with  great  fiMulitys  in  act,  when  closely 


puvBued,  it  is  said  they  will  plunge  into 
the  sea  and  swim  to  a  consideiwie  dis- 
tance, often  diving.  Travellen  relate 
(though  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  Act) 
thattbe  babyroussa  is  often  seen  to  rest  its 
head)  when  sleeping,  by  booking  its  curved 
tusks  over  the  bou^  of  a  bush. 

HooAKTB,  William,  an  eminent  and 
onrinal  painter,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1067  or  1 A96,  and  vras  apprenticed  to  an 
engraving  silverBmith.  This  occupation 
gave  him  some  skill  in  dravring ;  and,  be- 
fore his  apprenticeahip  expired,  he  had 
exhibited  sevend  specimens  of  ludicrous 
caricature.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of 
genius,  as  soon  as  he  became  Us  own 
master,  he  entered  at  the  academy  for  de* 
sign,  in  St  Hiartinli  hme,  and  smdied 
drawing  from  the  lifo.  He  was  at  first 
obliged  to  support  himself  bv  engraving 
anas  and  shop4ulls,  fiK>m  which  he  as- 
cended to  desim  for  books,  an  edition  of 
Hndibras  afibraing  him  the  &nlt  subject 
particularly  suited  to  his  genius.    In  the 
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painting  with 
much  industiy,  ana  being  veiy  successftil 
in  catching  hkenesses,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable celebriQr  as  a  portrait  painter. 
In  1790,  he  contracted  a  clandestine  mar 
riage  vrith  the  only  daughter  of  sur  James 
Thoinhill,  the  painter;  and  soon  after  com- 
menced his  &nlt  great  series  of  moral  paint- 
ings, the  Hariot's  Progress.  Nothing  could 
ei^eed  the  popularity  of  this  series,  for  the 
^tes  of  which  the  names  of  1900  sub- 
Bcriben  vrere  entered.  In  1745,  he  ac- 
quired additional  reputation  bv  his  much- 
admired  series  of  the  Bake*^  IVogress, 
sndMairiagea-lapMode.  His  other  works, 
in  series,  are,  Industiy  and  Idleness,  the 
Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  Election  Prints. 
The  single  comic  pieces  Grom  his  pendl 
are  venr  numerous:  amcmg  the  most  du- 
tinguished  of  these  are,  the  March  to 
Finchley,  Modem  AfidDiffbt  Convenation, 

Gates  of  Cdais,  Gin  Lane  and  Beer  Street, 
Strollers  in  a  Bam,  &c.  Hooarth  also 
wished  to  shine  in  the  hi|^ier  Branch  of 
historical  painting,  and  attempted  a  Sigis- 
munda  in  the  Italian  stjrle,  which  lord 
Offoird  calls  a  complete  failure.  Akhouffh 
he  afifected  to  disregard  literature,  he 
sought  to  i^pear  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  and  t^  the  aid  chieflv  of  doctor 
R  Hoadky,  produced,  in  1753^  his  Analy- 
sis of  Beau^,  the  leading  princiide  of 
which  is,  that  beauty  fiinilamentally  con- 
sists in  that  union  of  uniformly  and  varie- 
ty  which  is  found  in  the  curve  or  vraving 
hne.  By  the  resignation  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Thorohin,  in  1757,  he  became  ser- 
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geapt^pnnter  to  the  king'-an  ^ipoiiitiiieDt 
which  perha|»  induced  him  to  depart 
6nm  the  piiriy  neutnlhy  he  had  preirioiialy 
maantained,  bjr  attanking  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
his  frienda,  in  a  print  pubUahed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1762,  entitled  the  Tunea.  It  was  an- 
swered by  Wilkes,  in  a  severe  North  Brit- 
on, which  in  its  turn,  produced  a  carica- 
ture of  Wilkes.  An  angiy  episde  to  the 
painter  followed  from  the  pen  of  ChurchiU, 
which  was  retaliated  by  a  caricature  of  the 
divine;  and  ^ never,"  says  kwd  Oribid, 
**  did  two  men  of  abilities  throw  mud  with 
less  dexterity."  The  powers  of  Hogarth 
were  not,  however,  impaired,  as  he  had 
shortly  before  published  one  of  his  capital 
works,  a  satirical  print  aninst  the  Method- 
ists. From  this,  a  decune  in  his  health 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  death,  in 
1764.  Hogarth  was  a  man  of  rough  and 
vulgar  manners,  who  affected  a  contempt 
for  aU  knowledge  which  he  did  not  him- 
self possess ;  but  he  vras,  at  the  same  time, 
generousand  hoqiltable.  He  was  often  ab- 
sent in  companv,  and  seemed  to  be  enter- 
taining himself  with  his  own  ideas,  or 
searcbingaflersome  new  objects  of  ridicule, 
which  he  attentively  caught  up  when  they 
occurred.  Many  of  his  delineations  are 
individual  portraits.  A  catalogue  of  all 
bis  prints  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  Walpole's  Anecdotes.  A  multi- 
plicity of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances introduced  into  his  pictures,  has 
rendered  notes  necessary  to  a  due  com- 
prehension of  them — a  task  which  has  been 
well  performed  in  the  Hogarth  Illustrated 
of  Ireland.  In  &e  French  translation  of 
the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  by  Jansen  (Paris, 
1835, 2  vols.1  is  a  useful  Notice  cknmolo- 
gique^  hiManjue  d  crititme  de  tout  Us  Oiw- 
ram  de  Pemiwrt  et  de  Qrasourt  de  Mr. 
HijgarUu  A  distinguished  German  writer 
(Lichtenberv)  has  published  Blustrations 
of  Hogarth,  m  six  volumes,  with  engravings 
(G6ttingen,  1796),  which  are  full  of  wit 
and  fine  observations. 

HooEimoRP,  Gysbert  Charies,  count  of^ 
was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1762 ;  and,  hav- 
ing lost  his  father  by  shipwreck,  in  1773, 
he  went  to  Beriin  with  )us  elder  brother, 
Dyrk,  who  afterwards, distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  enter- 
ed the  cadet  school  He  then  became  a 
))age  of  prince  Heiuy,  and  followed  him, 
as  ensign,  in  the  war  of  the  Baimrian  suc- 
cession. After  the  peace,  he  returned  to 
his  country,  and  the  stadtholder,  William 
V,  gave  him^aplace  among  his  guards,  in 
178^  In  the  tollowing  year,  he  went  to 
America,  where  he  was  received  with 
kindness  by  FrankliiL  After  passing  seven 


raoBths  in  Philadelphia,  he  recumed,  in 
1784,  to4ias  own  country,  and  attended  the 
lectures  at  Leyden,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor.  Through  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  he  left  the  mihta- 
ry  service  wlten  the  pa&ioiB  obtained  the 
superiority.  After  tne  resuwation  of  the 
stadthokler,  he  was  named  grand-peoBion- 
er  of  Rotterdam,  but  gave  up  lua  place 
when  (1795)  the  French  conquered  Hol- 
hmd,  and  the  stadthokler  fled  to  Enc- 
knd.  Hm  unsnoceaBfol  project  (18(B) 
of  forming  a  ooiony  of  the  finenda  of  the 
house  of  Orange  at  the  Cape,  coat  him 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune;  but  he 
continued  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  his 
prince,  and  formed  an  association,  the  ob- 
lect  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Orange.  When  the*  arms  of  the 
allies  were  vicuxious,  in  1813,  he  united 
the  finenda  of  the  prince  at  the  Hague,  ad- 
vanced 50^000  flonns  of  his  own  property 
to  raise  a  naval  force  to  oonmmnd  the 
Maeae,  and  contributed  all  in  his  power 
to  the  restoration.  The  prince  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  committee  to  draw 
up  the  plan  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
was  accepted  and  sworn  to  in  March,  1814. 
Hogendorp  afterwards  received  the  d^Mut- 
ment  of  fbf«i|m  affiiirs,  and  was  omde  vice- 
president  of  the  coundlofaiate.  In  1815, 
the  king  created  him  count,  and  eonfoned 
on  him  the  grand  croes  of  the  order  of 
the  lion.  In  1816^  feeble  health  induced 
him  to  rive  up  hiis  offices.  Since  1815, 
count  Hogendorp  has  lieen  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  states  eeneral,  and, 
as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
has  belonged  to  the  opposition.  He 
renounced  his  place  in  the  upper  house, 
because  its  sessions  were  secret.  Among 
his  works  are  a  Treatise  on  the  Trade  to 
India  (1801,  2  vols.);  Memorial  on  the 
Trade  to  Java  (1804),  and  Remarks  on 
the  Political  Elconomy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netheriands(Hague,  1818--d4, 9  vols^ 
in  Dutch).  This  work  contains  the  best 
of  his  speeches  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states  general. 

Hooo,  James,  is  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble former  and  sheep-dealer,  of  Ettrick, 
in  Scotland,  who,  by  a  combination  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  was  ruined  when 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  child. 
Young  Hog^f  consequendv  received  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  education.  At  seven 
yeara  of  age,  he  became  a  cowherd,  and 
wasaflermrds  a  sliepherd.  During  the 
period  that  he  followed  these  occupations, 
he  suffered  many  hardships.  *^  Time  afler 
time,"  says  he,  **l  had  but  two  ahirts, 
which  grew  often  so  bad,tiiat  I  was  oblig- 
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«dto«iiit  wearing  them  altogether;  for, 
when  1  put  them  ou,  they  hung  in  long 
tatters  as  &r  as  my  heels.    At  these  times, 
1  certainly  made  a  very  grotesque  figure, 
for,  on  qukdng  the  shut,  I  could  never  in- 
duce my  breeches  to  keep  up  to  their 
proper  ephereJ*    His  pittance  of  wages 
he  carried  to  his  parents,  but,  when  he 
was   14,    he    saved   live   shiiiingB,  with 
which  he  purchased  an  old  viohn;  and, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  he 
amused  himself  fay  playing  his  favorite 
Scottish  tunes.  **  My  bed,"  says  Mr.  Hogg, 
"*  being  always  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  I 
disturbed  nobody  but  myself."    He  thus 
describes  his  beginning  to  read  poetiy : — 
**  It  was  while  serving  here  (with  Mr.  Laid- 
law),  in  tlie  18th  year  of  my  age,  that  I 
first  got  a  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Wilham  Wallace,  and  the 
Gentle  Shepherd ;  and,  though  immode- 
rately fond  of  them,  yet  (wluit  you  will 
think  remarkable  in  one  who  has  since 
dabbled  so  much  in  verses]  1  could  not 
help  regretting  deeply  that  they  were  not 
in  prose,  that  every  body  might  have  un- 
derstood them ;  or,  I  thought,  if  they  had 
been  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the 
Psalms,  I  could  have  borne  vrith  them. 
The  truth  is,  I  made  exceedingly  slow 
progress  in  readbig  them.  The  httie  read- 
ing that  I  had  learned  1  had  neariy  lost, 
and  the  Scottish  dialect  quite  confounded 
me,  so  that,  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  a 
line,  I  harl  comm<Hily  k)st  the  rhyme  of 
the  preceding  one ;  and,  if  I  came  to  a 
triplet,  a  thing  of  which  I  had  no  concep- 
tion, I  commonly  read  to  the  foot  of  the 
page  without  perceiving  that  I  liad  lost 
the  rhyme  altogether.    Thus,  after  1  had 
got  through  them  botli,  1  found  myself 
much  in  the  same  predicament  with  the 
man  of  Eskdale  muir,who  borrowed  Bai- 
ley 's  Dicdonary  frona  his  neighbor.    On  re- 
turning it,  the  lender  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it     'I  don't  know,'  replied 
he ;  ^  I  have  read  it  all  through,  but  cannot 
say  that  I  understand  it ;  it  is  the  most  con- 
fused book  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' " 
One  anecdote  more  will  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  his  mental  attainments  at  that  pe- 
riod.   **  To  give  you  some  farther  idea  of 
the  progress  I  had  made  in  literature,  I 
was,  about  this  time,  obliged  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  ray  elder  brother,  and,  havinff  never 
drawn  a  pen  for  such  a  number  of  years, 
I  had  actually  forgot  h6w  to  make  sundry 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  I  had 
either  to  print,  or  patch  up  the  words  in 
die  best  way  that  I  could  without  them." 
But  this  slate  of  things  was  not  long  to 
continue.    Hogg  had  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
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an  intellect  of  no  common  order ;  nor  did 
he  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  improving 
hunselfl  Mrs.  Laidlaw  lent  him  some 
books,  chiefly  theological,  to  read  while  he 
was  tending  the  ewes;  and  she  likewise 
sometimes  gave  him  the  newspapers, 
which  **he  pored  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness, beginning  at  the  date,  and  readine 
straight  on,  through  advertisements  of 
houses  and  lands,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  ey- 
eiy  thing."  In  1790,  being  then  19>  he 
hired  himself  as  shepherd  to  another  gen- 
tleman, of  the  name  of  Lakilaw,  with 
whom  he  hved  nine  years,  and  who  treat-  ^ 
ed  him  more  like  a  uither  than  a  master. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  possessed  many  valuable 
books,  all  of  which  the  young  shepherd 
was  allowed  to  read.  Hogg  perused  them 
with  considerable  attention,  and  soon  be- 
came master  of  all  that  heread.  As  soon 
as  his  powers  of  comprehension  were  un- 
folded, he  began  to  aspire  to  be  an  author. 
His  firat  attempts  to  write  verse  were  made 
in  the  spring  of  1793,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  imperfect ;  but  practice  grad- 
ually gave  him  a  oomniand  of  metre  and 
of  knguage.  The  first  thing  which  vras 
**  really  his  own,"  his  initiatoiy  trials  being 
mere  centos,  viras  an  Address  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  in  Beha'f  o'  mysel'an'  ither 
poor  Fo'k.  The  ice  beuig  thus  broken, 
he  proceeded  rapidly  in  his  literary  career. 
His  fhst  pieces  were  chiefly  pastorals  and 
ballads,  rounded  on  the  local  traditions  ci 
his  country.  Jn  1795,  however,  he  ventur- 
ed on  the  composition  of  a  comedy,  ^in 
^ve  long  acts,"  to  which  he  save  the  title 
of  the  Scotch  Gentleman.  This  he  de- 
clares to  be  full  of  faults;  ''yet,  on  read- 
ins  it  to  an  Ettrick  audience,"  which,  he 
teUsus,  he  has  several  times  done,  *^it 
never  ftik  to  produce  the  most  extraordi- 
nary convulsions  of  laughter,  besides  con- 
siderable anxiety."  Mr.  Hogg's  account 
of  his  mode  of  composing,  and  fixing  his 
ideas  on  paper,  is  as  f  ollovra : — speaking  of 
his  comedy,  he  says,  **  Whether  my  man- 
ner of  writing  it  out  was  new,  I  knownot, 
but  it  was  not  without  sinjj^ularity.  Hav- 
ing very  little  spare  time  uom  my  flock, 
which  was  unruly  enough,  I  folded  and 
stitched  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  which  I  car- 
ried in  my  jpocket  I  had  no  inkhom,  but, 
in  place  of  i%  I  borrowed  a  small  vial, 
which  I  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  breast  of 
my  viraistcoat,  and^  having  a  cork  affixed 
by  a  piece  of  twhie,  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose full  as  well.  -  Thus  equipped,  when- 
ever a  leisure  moment  or  two  offered,  i 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  dovm,  and 
write  my  thoughts  as  I  found  them.  This 
is  sdll  my  invariaUe  practice  in  writing 
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prose.  I  caanot  make  out  one  senteDce 
by  study,  without  the  pen  in  my  hand,  to 
catch  the  ideas  as  they  arise*  I  seldom 
or  .never  write  two  copies  ,of  the  same 
thing.  My  manner  of  composing  poetrv 
is  very  different,  and,  I  believe,  much 
more  singular.  Let  the  piece  be  of  what 
length  it  will,  I  compose  and  correct  it 
wholly  in  my  mind,  ere  I  put  pen  to  paper, 
when  I  unite  it  down  as  hat  as  the  A  B 
C.  When  once  it  is  written,  it  remains  in 
that  state,  it  being,  as  you  venr  well  know, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  be 
brought  to  alter  one  line,  which,  I  think, 
IS  partly  owing  to  the  above  practice." 
Hogg  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
poetiy  for  some  years ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1801  that  he  ventured  to  encounter  the 
dangeiB  of  the  press,  and  then  he  was 
prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
tils  work  was  endtled  Pastorals,  Poems, 
&C.,  and  was  imperfectly  printed  from  im- 
perlfect  copies.  After  having  continued 
tor  a  considerable  time  longer  m  his  rustic 
occupation,  he  resolved  to  setde  in  Har- 
ries ;  but,  by  some  unexplained  misfortune, 
he  lost,  in  one  week,  all  the  earnings  of  a 
Ule  of  industry,  and  was  again  compelled 
to  become  a  shepherd  in  Nithsdale.  It 
was  while  he  was  thus  employed,  that,  en* 
eouraged  by  Mr.  Scott,  he  published  the 
Mountain  fiard,  by  which,  and  by  his 
woric  on  Sheep,  he  was  rendned  master 
•f  neariy  £300--a  sum  which,  he  says, 
made  him  ^'perfecdy  mad."  A  proof  of 
his  temporaiy  insanity  was  hia  talcing  two 
extensive  fiurns,  which  required  ten  times 
the  capital  that  he  possessed.  He  strug- 
gled on  with  them  tor  tliree  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  once  more  pen- 
niless. He  then  returned  to  Ettrick  For- 
est, but  could  find  no  one  who  would  en- 
£Bge  him.  lu  1810,  therefore,  '*  in  utter 
Serration,  he  took  his  plaid  about  his 
shoulders,"  and  set  off  for  Edinburgh,  de- 
termined to  force  himself  into  notice  as  a 
liteorary  character.  A  volume  of  songs, 
entitled  the  Forest  Minstrel,  produced 
him  nothing ;  and  he  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate with  the  Spy,  a  periodical  paper, 
which  he  continued  during  152  months,  and 
by  which  he  was  a  loser.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  conduct- 
ors of  the  Forum,  a  debating  society.  In 
1813,  he  brought  forth  the  wosk  which 
established  his  poetical  fame.  This  was 
the  Queen's  Wake,  a  poem,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  roguery  of  his  book- 
seller deprived litm  of  all  the  profit  ariains 
fiom  tlie  early  editions.  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun  (181&)  and  Mador  of  the  Moor 


(1816)  were  his  next  eflforta,  but  they  did 
not  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  Queen^ 
Wake,  thouf^  Mr.  Hogg  evidently  ranks 
them,  in  merit,  above  it  His  next  scheme 
was  to  publish  a  volume,  containing  a  po- 
em fit>m  every  living  poet  in  Great  Ikit- 
ain ;  but  his  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  Mr.Scott  to  contribute — a  lefinal 
which  Hogg  long  resented.  As  his  origi- 
nal plan  was  destroyed,  he  resolved  to  put 
to  press  a  volume  of  imitations  ;  and  the 
result  was  the  Poetic  Mirror,  which  was 
all  written  within  the  short  space  €i€  three 
weeks.  It  was  applauded,  and  it  sold 
well  In  the  folloMong  year,  he  gave  to 
the  worid  two  volumes  of  tragedies  under 
the  title  of  Dramatic  Tales,  -miich  excited 
little  interest  At  the  time  when  he  gave 
up  the  Spy,  he  planned  a  new  magazine, 
and  that  magazine  has  since  obtained  ce- 
lebrity, under  the  name  of  BiadcwootPs. 
Later  worics  of  Mr.  Hogg  are  the  Brownie 
of  Bodrt)eck,  and  other  Tales  (2  vols., 
1818);  Winter  Evening  Tales  (2  vols., 
1819] ;  and  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland 
( 1819  and  1821 ).  He  is  now  married,  and 
oomfbrtably  setded  on  a  considerable 
fiurm. 

HoHENLuvDEN ;  a  Village  of  Bavaiia,  SIX 
leagues  from  Munich,  <^ebrated  for  the 
victory  gained  by  the  French,  under  Mo- 
reau,  over  the  Austrians,  December  3, 1800. 
The  French  took  80  pieces  of  cannon,  200 
caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  with  three  gene- 
ral officers.  Preliminaries  of  peace  were 
soon  after  signed  at  the  same  place. 

HoHENLOHB,  Aloxander  Leopold,  prince 
of;  since  1825  canon  at  Groeswanlein  in 
Hungary;  bom  August  17,  1793,  18di 
son  of  the  crown-prince  Charies  Albert 
and  a  Hungarian  lady.  His  &ther  waft 
disqualified  for  government  by  mental  de- 
rangement, and  died  in  1795.  His  pious 
mother  determined  him  to  embrace  the 
derical  profession.  An  ex-Jesuit  was  the 
first  instructor  of  the  prince.  He  studied  at 
Vienna  and  Berne,  and  finidied  his  studies 
at  Ellwangen,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
the  suflragan  bishop,  and  was  chosen 
deacon  by  the  chapter  of  Ohnfitz.  He 
was,  even  at  that  time,  fond  of  oonversiDg 
with  beggars  and  believers  in  wonders; 
but  it  was  not  without  difiiculty  that  he 
passed  the  examination  for  admission  mto 
holy  orders,  notwithstanding  his  high  con- 
nexions. In  1815,  the  prince  began  to 
exhibit  his  talents  for  preaching.  In  1816, 
he  went  to  Rome,  received  peimission  to 
read  mass  in  any  church  of  the  city,  lived 
in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and  began  the 
work  of  his  own  moral  purification.  Af- 
ter having  received  (1817)  the  papal  per- 
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iniatfion  to  consecrate  as  many  as  3000  ro- 
Muriea,  crucifizea,  &c^  at  once,  he  left 
Rome,  and  went  to  Geitnany,  where  he 
was  considered  by  bis  colleagues  as  devot- 
ed to  Jesuitism,  and  an  enem^  of  knowl- 
edge. He  wrote  sevend  spiritual  works. 
In  1830^  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  dedicated 
to  the  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  atnd 
the  king  of  PnissiB,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  only  a  genuine  Christian  can 
be  a  ftithful  subject ;  and  by  a  genuine 
Christian  he  means  a  Roman  CaUiolic. 
A  fiiend  of  his  made  him  acquainted  with 
a  peasant,  named  Martin  Michel,  in  Baden, 
who,  for  several  years,  was  said  to  have 
efiected  miraculous  ciues,  by  means  of 
prayers,  and  who  assured  him  that  he,  the 
prince,  being  a  priest,  could  much  more 
easily  perform  miracles.  The  experi- 
ment was  made.  A  princess,  Matilda  of 
Schwaitzenburg,  who  had  been  almost 
cured  of  distortion  of  the  spine  by  the 
skilful  surgical  machinist,  Heine  of  Wiirtz- 
burg,  tried  to  walk,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
princely  Driest  and  the  peasant,  and  she 
succeeded.  The  prince  now  began  to  try 
his  powen  without  the  aid  of  the  peasant, 
and  crowds  flocked  to  the  spiritual  physi- 
cian. Many  were  in  fiict  benefited,  and 
afforded  ioBCances  of  the  power  of  a  lively 
ftith ;  many  believed  that  they  were ;  and 
many  went  away,  iti  despair  that  they  had 
not  ftith  enough.  His  attempts  in  the 
Wtozburv  and  Bamberg  hospitals  fiiiled, 
and  the  police  was  ordered  not  to  allow 
him  to  try  his  experiments,  except  in  their 
presence.  A  prince  of  Hildbuighausen 
called  in  his  aid  ;  but  his  suffering  eyes 
soon  became  worse,  in  consequence  of  his 
^scontinuing  all  medical  applications.  In 
July,  1831,  the  prince  Hohiftilohe  laid  a 
statement  of  his  miracles  before  the  pope, 
attributing  his  success  to  his  fervent  pray- 
ers. The  answer  of  the  pope  has  never 
been  known  exactly,  as  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Wfiitzbuig;  but  Pi- 
us VII  is  said,  in  a  private  conversation,  to 
have  expressed  much  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diese  miracles.  According  to  hints 
received  from  Rome,  the  prbcess  was  not 
to  be  called  any  longer  a  miracU,  but 
priesHy  prayer  for  heming.  The  prince 
Hohenlone,  afler  bis  return  fix>m  the  prince 
of  Hildburghausen  above-mentioned,  de- 
clared himself  exhausted,  and  unwilling  to 
perform  bis  miracles  in  presence  of  the 
health  police.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vi- 
enna and  Hungary.  Since  then  he  has 
cured  people  at  a  distance,  and  cases  have 
been  published  of  cures  performed,  in  one 
instance  in  Marseilles,  another  in  Scotland, 
and  in  several  others,  by  appointing  an 


hour  in  which  the  individuals  should  unite 
their  prayen  with  his.  Some  have  objeel- 
ed  against  these  simultaneous  prayers,  so 
considered,  that  a  prayer  at  eight  o'clock 
in  Hungary  has  long  been  ended  before 
that  of  eight  o'clock  at  Marseilles  begins ; 
but  they  nave  forgotten  that  the  whole 
process  is  a  miracle.  Germany  is  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Homthal,  an  officer  of 
Bamberg,  for  checking  the  progress  of  this 
delusion.  The  prince  Hohenlohe  is  a 
man  of  fine  exterior,  gentle  manners,  a 
most  insinuating  voice,  and  of  talents  fiw 
the  pulpit  That  he  is  a  prince  and  priest 
has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  his 
idai  as  a  worker  of  miraclea 

Hohenlohe  ;  one  of  the  mediatized 
principatities  of  Germany,  containing  690 
square  miles,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  part- 
ly under  the  sovereignty  of  Wurtemberg, 
partly  under  that  of  mvaria*  Besides  thu, 
the  princes  of  Hohenlohe  have  considera- 
ble possessions.  The  house  of  Hohen- 
lohe is  descended  firom  Eberhard,dukeof 
the  Franks,  brother  to  the  German  king 
Conrad  I  (died  918). 

HoHENLOHK-IifOKLFiiffirxH,  Fredcric 
Louis,  prince  of;  bom  in  1746 ;  a  generd 
in  the  Prussian  service,  in  the  campaiffn 
of  1806.  In  the  war  against  the  Frendi, 
in  1793,  he  commanded  a  divinon,  and,  in 
1793,  fought  widi  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  Oppenheim,  Pirmasens  and  Hombech, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  fordng  of  the  lines 
at  Weissenburg.  In  1794,  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Kaisenlautem,  and  received  die 
command  of  the  line  of  neutrality  on  the 
Ems.  In  1804,  he  was  made  governor  of 
the  principality  of  Francoiua,  and  com- 
mandant of  Breslau.  When,  in  1805,  ^e 
Prussian  army  approached  Franconia,  the 
prince  commanded  a  corps  between  the 
Saale  and  the  Thuringian  forest,  and,  in 
the  war  of  1806,  led  the  armv,  whose  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand, sufiered  a  defeat  at  Saalfeld,  October 
10.  After  the  batde  of  Jena,  October  14, 
he  directed  the  retreat,  and  led  the  rem- 
nants of  the  great  Prusoan  army,  which 
had  coUected  under  him  at  Magdeburg,  to 
the  Oder.  But  the  distance  of  the  camp 
of  general  Bli'icher  prevented  him  firom 
joining  the  prince.  Destitute  of  cavalry, 
and  unable  with  his  infimtiy,  exhausted  by 
fiojgue,  to  engage  with  a  superior  enemy, 
he  thought  himself  authorized  to  surren- 
der, with  17,000  men,  at  Prenzlau,  October 
28,180&    He  died  February  15, 18ia 

HoHENSTA  VFEN.  In  tlie  batde  of  Metse- 
burg  (1030),  between  the  emperor  Henry 
IV  and  his  competitor,  Rodolph  of  8ua- 
bia,  Frederic  of  Staufon,  lord  of  Hohen- 
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slaidbn,  in  Suabia,  not  far  from  Gdp}>in- 
gen,  displayed  so  much  courage,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  receiv- 
ed Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  in  marriafc. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  a  house  whose  elevation 
and  fall  are  among  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Frederic  (died  1105)  left  two  sons, 
Frederic  and  Conrad ;  the  elder  succeed- 
ed him  as  duke  of  Suabia,  and  the  young- 
er was  invested  (1116|  by  his  uncle,  the 
emperor  Henry  V,  witn  tlie  new  duchy  of 
Franconia.  After  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Henry  V  (July  23, 1125),  who  was  the 
last  male  of  the  Franconian  line,  his  two 
nephews,  Frederic  II  (the  one-eyed\,  duke 
of  Suabia,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia, appear  to  have  aspired  to  the  Gennan 
crown ;  but  their  connexion  with  the  late 
emperor  was  made  the  ground  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  directors  of  the  election,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  legate  of  the 
popf. ;  and  the  election  of  Lothaire  of  Sax- 
ony took  place  1125.  This  circumstance, 
with  the  demand,  made  by  the  new  empe- 
ror, of  the  restitution  of  all  the  possessions 
acquired  by  the  lords  of  Hohenstaufen 
during  the  preceding  reign,  produced  a 
fierce  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
two  brothers.  Lothaire  would  have  been 
overpowered  in  tliis  contest,  had  he  not 
preserved  himself  by  a  union  with  Henry 
the  Proud,  duke  of  fiavaria,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  and  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony. Frederic  11  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  overwhelming  power  of  both,  since 
his  brother  Conrad,  after  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign to  Italy,  where  he  had  caused  him- 
self (1123)  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The 
peace  of  M{ihll]ausen(1135),  between  Lo- 
thaire and  Conrad,  put  an  end  to  this  10 
years'  war.  Conrad  renounced  his  title 
of  king  of  Italy,  but  received  the  first 
rank  among  the  dukes,  and  both  he  and 
his  brother  regained  all  their  lands.  After 
Lothaire's  deSth  (1137),  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Grermany,  be- 
ing chosen  February  22, 1138,  and  crown- 
ed March  6  of  the  same  year.  The  arch- 
bishop Adelbert  of  Treves,  and  tlie  legate 
of  the  pope,  cardinal  Theodoin,  accom- 
plished this  work ;  for  the  politic  and  skil- 
ful Conrad  had  succeeded,  during  Lo- 
thaire's  reign,  in  gaining  the  fiivor  of  tlie 
church,  and  he  appeared  to  all  less  danger- 
ous than  his  rival,  Henry  the  Proud,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  whose  power  was 
formidable.    The  inextinguisfaaole  hatred 


of  the  Guelphs  (q.  v.)  against  die  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  (Ghibelines),  the  first  germ 
of  which  lay  in  the  alliance  between  duke 
Henry  and  the  emperor  Lothaire,  was  still 
more  inflamed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  HI 
lacing  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban, 
depriving  him  of  his  feudal  possessions, 
and  otherwise  injuring  him,  because  he  re- 
fused to  obey  his  order  to  relinquish  the 
duchy  of  Suony  and  Tuscany,  and  some 
other  Italian  possesions,  it  being  contrary 
to  the  German  constitution  for  a  prince  to 
hold  two  duchies.  The  contest  produced 
by  this  imperial  sentence,  which  brought 
so  many  sufierings  on  Germany  and  IteJy, 
lasted  for  more  than  300  years.  After  the 
death  of  Conrad  III  (February  15,  1152), 
the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  die  Ho- 
henstaufen family  caused  the  choice  to 
fidl  on  his  nephew,  Frederic  III,  of  Sua- 
bia, son  of  Frederic  II  (the  one-eyed), 
called,  among  the  German  kings,  Frederic 
I  ^q.  v.),  (Barbaroa8a)the  red-beard.  Fred- 
eric I  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  pope 
by  his  increasing  power  in  Italy.  This 
was  the  tnie  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
exertions  of  his  son  and  successor,  Henry 
VI,  to  make  the  German  crown  heredita- 
ry in  his  family,  so  that  he  was  scarcely 
fd>le  to  have  his  son  Frederic,  two  years 
of  arr-^,  declared  his  successor  (1169).  Af 
ter  the  death  of  Henry  VI  (1197),  Philip, 
duke  of  Suabia,  was  named  r^nt  of  the 
empire,  during  tlie  minority  of  Frederic, 
his  nephew,  who  was  acknowledged  king ; 
and  the  pope  was  powerful  enough  to  set 
up  in  opposition  to  him,  first  Berthold,  duke 
of  Zahringen,  and  then  Otho,  second  son 
of  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  by  the  gift 
of  his  uncle,  king  Richard  of  Englatndt 
had  become  lord  of  the  French  county  of 
Poitou.  The  murder  of  Philip,  by  Otho, 
count  of  Wittelsbach  (June  21,  1206),  se- 
cured to  Otho  IV,  for  some  years,  the  en- 
tire government ;  but,  when  he  wished  to 
make  eood  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy^  he 
excited  the  anger  of  pope  Irmocent  III  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  took  under  his  pro- 
tection Frederic,  the  young  king  of  Sicily 
(against  whom  Otho  was  carrying  on  war), 
laid  the  emperor  under  an  interaict,  and 
raised  up  a  powerful  party  in  Germany 
against  him.  King  Frederic  now  wont  to 
C^rmnny,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  after  tlie  defeat  of 
Otho  IV  at  Bovines  (1214),  became  sole 
ruler,  under  the  title  of  emperor  Frederic 
II.  (Otho  IV  died  May  19, 1218.)  Dur- 
ing his  life-time,  Frederic  had  his  second 
son,  Conrad,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans 
(1237),  afler  his  eldest  son,  Henry  (who 
died  in  prison,  1242),  had  rendered  him- 
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self  ineligible  to  this  dignity,  by  rebelling 
against  his  fktiier.     Conrad  IV,  after  the 
death  of  his  &tber  (1250),  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  by  most  of  the  states  of  the 
empue ;  but  Innocent  IV  laid  him  undnr 
an  interdict,  declared  him  stripped  of  all 
his  lands,  and  persecuted  him  with  relent- 
less hatred;  but  Conrad,  who  bad  many 
personal  fHends  in  Germany,  kept  in  check 
William  of  Holland,  the  opposite  candi- 
date, defeated  the  array  of  the  pope,  and 
was   about  to  adyance  into  Lombardy, 
when  be  died,  in  his  camp,  at  Layello 
(1354),  as  is  thought,  fh>m  poison,  admin- 
istered to  him  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 
Manfred.    After  the  death  of  Coniad  IV, 
this  Manfred  possessed  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily;  but  he  lost  his  life  and 
his  crown  in  a  batde,  and  Charies  of  An- 
jou  was  crowned  by  the  pope  (1266)  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.    The  seyere  and 
cruel  goyemment  of  Charles  raised  up  a 
powemil  party  against  him ;  their  loye  for 
the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen   was 
awakened,  and  Conradin  (a.  yX  the  only 
son  of  Conrad  IV,  was  called  m>m  Bava- 
ria, where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  in  order 
to  ascend  his  rightful  throne.    In  order  to 
raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign  in  Italy,  Conradin  pledsed  sev- 
eral casdes  and  other  possessions  for  2200 
marks  of  silver ;  went  to  Italy  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
the  young  prince  Frederic  of  Baden  ;  de- 
feated the  usurper  Charles,  August  23, 
1268,  but  had  the  misfortune,  wmle  pur- 
suing the  enemy  too  warmly,  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  Frederic  and  seve- 
ral German  princes.    Charles  had  him, 
together  with  his  attendants,  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Naples,  October  29, 1268.    Thus 
perished  the  last  Hohenstaufen.    The  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  fell  to  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den and  Wfirtemberg ;  tlie  ducal  dignity 
In  Suabia  and  Franconia  ceased,  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Franconia  alone  went  to 
the  bishop  of  Wfirtzbui^g.    The  fame  of 
the  &mi]y  of  Hohenstaufen  is  rendered 
imperishable  by  the  political  greatness  to 
which  the  Frederics,  in  particular,  attained, 
by  means  of  their  wiisdom,  virtue  and  pow- 
er, by  their  struggles  to  free  Germany  from 
the  dominion  of  the  pope,  by  the  order 
which  tbey  introduced  into  all  the  states 
of  the   empire,    by  the  encouragement 
which  tliey  gave  to  commerce  and  trade, 
and  likewise  by  their  unwearied  care  to 
promote  the  sciences  and  arts.    They  par- 
ticulariy  patronised   history  and  poetry. 
How  much  they  valued  histoiy  is  apparent 
from  the  letter  of  Frederic  I,  in  which  he 
invited  his  uncle  Otho,  bishop  of  Frey* 
33* 


singen,  to  be  his  historiogiapfaer.  Both 
Frederics  merit  lasting  honor  for  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  rectitude 
with  which  they  aJlowed  the  riglits  of 
their  subjects,  even  against  the  throne  it- 
self Astronomy,  astrology,  physical  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  ffeograj^y,  arid  particu- 
larly poetry,  were  nvorite  puisuits  of  the 
Frederics,  even  in  the  midst  of  public  buai- 
nesB  and  the  tumult  of  arms ;  and  very 
favorable  effects  fbUowed,  from  the  dose 
alliance  between  the  German  poets  and 
the  minstrels  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  idfter 
those  states  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen.  Frederic 
II,  who  first  published  the  decrees  of  the 
diet  in  the  German  language,  erected 
schools  for  the  Mmnesinflerfl,  and  passed 
a  law  Ibr  the  protection  of  the  students  in 
their  journeys  to  the  univereities.  (See 
Frederic  von  Raumer^  excellent  £Kitory 
of  the  Hokenatau/m  and  ihtir  TimeajS  vo4a, 
with  12  engravings  and  maps,  Leipsie, 
1823). 

Hohenstaufen  ;  a  high  mountain  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  between 
Gmflnd  and  G^ppingen,  the  original  resi- 
dence of  the  fkmous  German  family 
which  bears  its  name.  It  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  above  the  chain  of 
hills  which  extends  between  the  Fib  and 
the  Rems.  On  its  southern  declivity  is  a 
small  market-town  of  the  same  name. 
The  castle  of  Hohenstaufen  was  burnt  fay 
the  insuiT^nts,  in  die  peasants'  war  (1^5). 
Nothing  of  the  ruins  is  now  discernible, 
but  a  few  feet  of  a  low  wall. 

Uohenzollern-Hecbinoen,  and  Ho- 
H^ifzoLLERN-SioHARiNGEN  ;  two  Sove- 
reign principalities  of  the  Ciermanic  con- 
federation (q.  v.;  see  also  the  table  in 
the  article  Etarope),  The  most  remote 
known  ancestor  of  this  family  was  Thas- 
silo,  count  of  Zollem  (died  about  800). 
His  descendant  in  the  eiffhth  generation 
was  Robert  II,  count  of  Zollem,  who 
lived  in  1165,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederic 
IV  and  Conrad.  The  latter  became  bur- 
grave  of  Nurembeiig,  in  1200,  and  his 
grand-nephew,  Frederic  III,  was  made,  in 
1277,  a  prince,  and  received  the  bur- 
graveship  as  a  hereditary  fief.  From  him 
the  royal  Prussian  dynasty  is  descended. 
(See  PruBsia,) 

HoLBACH,  Paul  Thynr,  baron  of,  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Man- 
heim  and  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Heidelsheim 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1789.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  arts, 
and  was  eminent  as  a  mineralogist ;  he 
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has  been  lepresentcd  in  genenl  as  beney- 
olent,  amiable  and  even-tempered,  but  the 
iiritable  Jeau-i«cques  complains  of  his 
nidenesB.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  men  of  wit,  but  of  the  nouveUepkUatth 
jiie,  using  his  great  fortune,  says  Rous- 
seau, generously,  and  f^)pearing  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  learned  society  which  he 
gathered  round  his  table.  His  ffuests 
were  in  geneial  pkUotapkes  of  too  free  a 
turn  of  minking  to  be  admitted  to  the  din- 
nen  of  madame  Geofirin,  and  Marmontel 
declares  that  God,  virtue  and  morality 
were  never  discussed  there.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  most  of 
which  were  anonymous  or  pseudonymous. 
He  contributed  many  papers  on  natural 
history,  politics  and  (Aiilosophy  to  the  En- 
eydopiihe;  he  also  tzanslated  a  German 
work  of  Waller  on  Mineralogy,  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  ImaginatioD,  some  essays  of 
Tindal,  Hume,  £c.  His  principal  work, 
which  appeared  mider  the  name  of  M. 
Mirabaud,  and  which  excited  much  atten- 
tion in  the  learned  world,  is  the  SysUme 
de  la  A*afiire.  Voltidre  characterizes  it  as 
execrable  in*' morality,  and  absurd  in 
physics,  and  Frederic  the  Great  undertook 
to  refute  it  According  to  Holbach,  mat- 
ter is  the  only  form  of  existence,  and  ev- 
ery thing  is  the  effect  of  a  blind  necessi- 
ty ;  instMui  of  God,  whom  he  assens  to 
have  been  invented  by  theologiaus,  he 
substitutes  Nature,  which  he  considere  an 
assemblage  of  all  beings  and  their  motions. 
The  EUments  de  la  Morale  umversdk 
(1790)  contains  the  same  principles. 

Holbein,  Hans  ;  the  son  of  a  painter 
at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  who,  being  in- 
structed by  his  Either  ui  the  rudiments  of 
the  art,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  iu  liis 

Cf<9SSion.  The  year  of  his  birth  has 
n  variously  fixed,  by  Patin  in  1495, 
but  by  othere  m  1496,  which  latter  is  the 
lere  more  generally  received.  His  talents 
procured  Um  tlie  acquaintance  and  even 
the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  his 
rough  and  aissolute  habits,  which  that 
philosopher  exerted  himself  much  to  cor- 
rect. His  advice,  and  the  wish  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  induced  the  young  artist  to  set 
out  for  £2ngland,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited most  pressingly  by  one  of  the  nobil- 
ity. His  finances  were  so  k>w  at  the 
time,  that  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  reaching  thateountiy ;  where,  when  he 
arrived,  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his 
promised  patron.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  feamres  of  the  peer  were  yet  fresli  in 
his  recollection,  and  a  striking  resemblance 
of  him,  which  he  produced,  enabled  him 


to  discover  his  name.  Lattets  fifom  his 
friend  Erasmus,  whose  Panegp'ric  on  Fol- 
ly he  had  iikistroted  by  a  series  of  draw- 
ing^  procured  him  subsequently  tlie  pat- 
ronage of  the  chanceUor  sir  Thomas 
More,  who  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
employed  him  to  delineate  the  portraits  of 
most  of  his  own  pereonal  fiiends  about 
the  court,  and  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Heniy  VIII,  who,  with  all  his 
fiiults,  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  fine 
arts.  At  the  command  of  this  monarch, 
Holbein  drew  the  portrait  of  the  dowager 
duchess  of  Milan,  whom  Heniy  entertain- 
ed thoughts  of  espousing ;  abo  that  of 
Anne  of  Clevee,  the  original  of  which  was 
afterwards  considered,  by  his  fastidious 
patron,  so  fiir  inferior,  iu  point  of  beauty, 
to  her  picture,  that  his  disgust  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  less  courtly  than  sincere. 
Holbein  also  painted  most  of  the  principal 
English  nobihty,  who  showed  themselves 
eager  to  encourage  an  artist  ranking  so 
high  in  the  favor  of  Henry.  These  por- 
traits are  still  considered  masterpieces  of 
art  Some  of  his  eariier  productions,  es- 
pecially his  Dance  of  Death,  are  also  very 
celebrated,  and  have  perhaps  contributed 
as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his  later  pro- 
ductions. The  capricious  prince  whom 
he  served,  however  fickle  towards  oihens, 
was  constant  in  the  protection  which  he 
afibrded  to  him,  and  was  so  sensible  of 
his  value,  that  a  memorable  saying  of  his 
is  recorded,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
complaint  nuide  against  this  artist  by  a 
couit  butterfly :  ^  I  can,  if  I  please,  make 
seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen  ;  but  I 
cannot  make  one  Holoein  even  of  seven 
lords.**  Holbein  died  at  Whitehall,  of 
the  pla^e,  in  1554.  He  excelled  in  wood 
eugravmff,  and,  before  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  produced  a  large  number  of 
wood  cuts.  Several  of  his  historical 
paintings  were  engraved  in  wood  by  him  ; 
amonff  others,  his  Dance  of  Death.  The 
best  edition  of  his  series  of  90  small  wood 
cuts,  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
that  of  Lyons,  1530,  very  rare.  (See 
Fussli's  Hutwy  of  the  but  ArtiiU  of  Sick- 
zedatML) 

HoLBERo,  Louis,  baron  of,  the  father 
of  modem  Danish  literature,  and  a  popu- 
lar writer  in  die  same  sense  as  Cervantes 
in  S|Mun,  Moli^re  in  France,  and  Shak- 
speare  in  Enghmd,  was  bom  (1684)  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  early  lost  his 
father,  who  had  raised  himself,  by  a  bold 
achievement,  from  the  rank  of  a  conunon 
soldier  to  the  office  of  colonel  Little 
care  was  taken  in  forming  his  mind  and 
character.    In  1703;  he  studied  theokigy 
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and  the  foreign  languages  at  Copenhagen, 
and  afterwoids  became  an  instructer.  The 
perusal  of  the  accounts  of  traveHerB  ex- 
cited in  him  a  great  desire  of  visiting  oth- 
er countries.  Notwithstanding  his  strait- 
ened circuTOJStanceSy  he  went  &st  to  Am- 
sterdam, then  to  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  He  then  resided  at  Copenha- 
gen two  years,  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
In  1718,  he  received  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics; 1720,  he  became  assessor  of  the 
consistory  and  prolessor  of  eloquence. 
Holberg  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  history  and  the 
languages  ;  and,  until  his  SOtli  year,  he 
had  written  no  poetry.  At  that  time,  he 
attempted  a  satire,  in  which  he  took  Ju- 
venal as  his  modeL  This  attempt  was 
successful,  and  he  now  wrote  his  great 
comic-heroic  poem,  in  iambics,  the  Ptder 
Paan.  Holberg  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  ftme  by  this  national  satire.  It  lias 
been  translated  into  severed  languages. 
An  accident  having  induced  him  to  write 
§oi£  the  stage,  he  here  found  a  proper  lield 
for  his  tauents.  He  wrote  with  much 
ease,  and  in  quick  succession,  24  come- 
dies, all  of  which  were  received  with 
rit  fiivor,  and  which  constitute  him 
founder  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Den- 
mark. The  strong,  lively  wit,  the  native 
humor,  and  the  onginal  characters  in  his 
comedies,  secure  to  him  an  elevated  place 
among  the  small  number  of  genuine  com- 
ic writers  among  the  modems.  Their  gen- 
uine comic  cluuBCter  lias  induced  Bagge- 
aen,  one  of  the  poets  of  Denmark^  to  under- 
take to  adapt  the  language  to  the  present 
slate  of  the  Danish  tongue.  His  satirical 
and  humorous  romance,  Nicholas  Klimm's 
Subterraneous  Travels,  in  the  Latin 
language,  translated  into  seven  langua^ 
shortly  after  it  appeared,  and  into  Danish 
by  Baggesen  (1789),  has  also  contributed 
to hisfame.  His  Episdes, Ffd>les and  Ep- 
igrams are  highly  valued ;  not  less  so  are 
his  Ustorical  worica,  which  he  wrote  un- 
der Christian  VI,  who  was  not  very  &vor- 
aUe  to  poetry.  Still  Holberg  acquired 
fiune  and  riches,  and  was  elevated  by  the 
king  to  the  rank  of  baron  (1747).  He 
died  1754,  and  left  the  greatest  part  of 
his  proper^  to  the  seminary  of  youn^  no- 
blemen at  Soroe.  Holberg  was  hvely 
and  refined  in  his  wit  He  was  extreme- 
.y  temperate,  and  dressed  with  much 
care.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  wo- 
men, but  was  never  married  ;  he  consid- 
ered their  conversation  more  striking  and 
natural  than  that  of  men.  His  comedies, 
translated  into  German  by  (Ehlenschlager, 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1822.     Professor 


Rahbeck  has  edited  an  edition  of  Hoi- 
berg's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  in  21  vols., 
and  also  the  latest  edition  of  Holbeiv's 
Comedies,  in  6  vols.  (Copenhagen,  1826)^ 

HoLCROFT,  Thomas,  a  dramatist,  nov- 
elist and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in 
1744.  His  father  was  a  shoe-inaker,  and 
the  son  followed  the  same  occupation, 
which  he  relinquished  when  young,  to  tiy 
his  fortune  on  Uie  stage.  His  scheme  did 
not  succeed,  and  he  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  dramatic  conmosition,  and  pro- 
duced several  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
popukur  is  the  Road  to  Ruin  (1792),  still 
frequently  performed.  On  the  occuriencft 
of  the  French  revolution,  Holcroft  dis- 
played much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  other  indi- 
viduals, having  excited  the  alarm  of  gov- 
ernment, he  was  included  in  the  fimious 
prosecution  for  treason  instituted  against 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall  and  oth- 
ers, in  1794.  The  persons  just  mentioned 
having  been  acquitted,  Holcroft  and  the 
rest  were  discharged  without  being  brought 
to  trial.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage  with  great  assiduity,  and  published 
a  multitude  of  works,  onginal  and  trans- 
lated, among  the  former  of  which  were 
some  clever  novels.  His  last  publication 
was  a  Tour  in  Germany  and  France  (2 
vols.,  4to.).  He  died  in  1809.  Holcroft 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage  those  since 
popular  entertaiimientB  termed  mdo-dra^ 
mas.  He  possessed  strong  natural  abili- 
tiesy  and,  considering  that  he  was  self- 
taught,  hJB  attaiiunents  were  very  consid- 
erable. His  translations  are  from  the 
French  and  German  lan|[uages. 

Hold;  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly 
of  a  ship,  or  all  that  part  of  her  inside 
which  is  comprehended  between  the 
fk>or  and  the  lower  deck,  throu^out  her 
length.  This  capacious  apartment  usual- 
ly contains  the  ballast,  provisions  and 
stores  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  cargo  in  a  merchantman ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments (by  bulk-heads),  which  are  denomi- 
nated according  to  the  articles  which  they 
contain,  as  the  Mtrroom^  the  spirii-room^ 
the  niagasmt,  the  hnadrtwnj  &c. — ^The 
afUr  Mid  is  that  wlilch  lies  abaft  the 
main-mast,  and  is  usually  set  a|)art  for  the 
stowage  of  the  provisions  in  ships  of  war. 
— ^The  fort  kola  denotes  that  part  of  the 
hold  which  is  situated  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship,  or  about  the  fore  hatchway.  It 
is  usually  in  continuation  with  the  main 
hold,  and  serves  the  same  purposes. — ^The 
main  hold;  that  part  whicn  is  just  before 
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die  main-niaflt,  and  whieh  geoeran?  con- 
tains the  fteflh  water  and  beer,  for  the  use 
of  the  ahlp's  company. 

Hole,  Black,  at  Caicutta,  denotea  a 
plaoe  of  confinement,  18  foet  b]r  18  feet, 
containing  334  square  feet,  in  whicJi  146 
penoos  were  shut  up^  when  fort  William 
was  taken,  in  1756^  bv  Sunjah  Dowla, 
nabob  of  Bengal.  The  room  afforded  for 
each  perron  a  space  of  261  inches  br  12 
inches,  which  was  just  enough  to  hold 
them,  without  presaiDg  violently  upon 
each  other.  To  this  dungeon  there  was 
only  one  small  grated  window,  and,  the 
weather  being  veiy  sultiy,  the  air  within 
coukl  neither  circulate  nor  be  changed. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  many  of  the  unhap- 
py people  were  seized  with  extreme  diffi- 
cult of  breathing,  sevend  were  delirious, 
and  the  place  was  filled  with  incoherent 
ravings  and  exclamations  of  dietren,  in 
which  the  cry  for  water  was  predominant. 
This  was  handed  to  them  by  the  sentinels, 
but  had  no  efiect  to  allay  their  thirst  In 
less  than  four  hours,  many  were  sufibcat- 
ed,  or  died  in  riolent  deliriums.  In  an 
hour  more,  the  surviyois,  except  those  at 
the  grate,  were,  in  the  highest  degree, 
fitmtic  and  outrageous.  At  length,  mose 
at  fhe  grate  became  insensible,  so  that 
we  have  no  account  of  what  happened 
till  they  were  released  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  having  1)een  confined  firom 
seven  at  night  Such  were  the  efiects  of 
animal  effluvia,  in  a  close  and  unventi- 
lated  place,  in  the  space  of  11  hours,  tliat 
out  or  146  peisoiis,not  more  than  23  came 
out  alive,  and  those  in  a  high  putrid  fover, 
fiK>m  which,  however,  by  fi«sh  air  and 
proper  attention,  they  gradually  recovered. 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  commanded  in  fort 
'William  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken, 
and  was  one  of  the  sufiererB  in  the  black 
bole,  published  an  interesting  Narrative  of 
^e  sufierings  endured  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta. 

HoLiBUT  {pUuronecUa  hwpoghs9us). 
This  large  and  excellent  fisn  is  some- 
times upwards  of  300  pounds  in  weight 
The  color  above  is  of  an  oljscure  green, 
bordering  upon  black ;  that  of  the  l&lly  a 
pure  white.  The  scales  are  small,  and 
the  body  fit)e  fiom  spines:  even  the  edges 
of  the  fins  have  no  asperity  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  rays.  The  eyes  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  animal.  It  is  brought  to 
our  markets  very  plentifully  in  the  spring. 
From  its  large  size,  it  is  usually  cut  up 
and  sold  piece-meal.  The  head,  fins  and 
flap  are  considered  as  the  most  savory 
oarts.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  shad  and  herring,  or  alwut  the 


end  of  fifarch  and  begimniigof  ApriL  It  ia 
taken  on  the  Nantucket  shoab,  and  aome- 
times  aa  for  soutli  as  Sandy  Hook,  before 
the  water  knee  its  wintry  cokhiesa.  As 
the  temperature  increa8ea,these  fiaii  cfaan^ 
their  ground,  and  migrate  to  the  banks  of 
NewfoundlancL  TIm  bait  uaed  in  taking 
them  is  smaU  herring. 

HoLiivsHBD,  or  HoLiifosHED,  Raphael ; 
an  English  chronicler,  of  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  has  been  represented  as  a 
clerg3rman,  and  bishop  irtuiner  ftitber 
states  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
'  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  diere  in  1544. 
But  doctor  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,  has  cofrected  this 
mistake,  having  ascertained  that  the  grad- 
uate was  one  Ottewall  Hoiingahed,  who 
was  subseoueuthr  nominated  by  the  fiiund- 
er  one  or  the 'first  foUows  of  Trinity 
college.  From  tlie  will  of  the  historian, 
preserved  by  Heame,  it  appears  that  at 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  a  steward  or 
servant  to  Thomas  Burdet,  esquire,  of 
Bromcote,  in  Warwickshire.  His  death 
took  place  about  1582.  The  Chronicles  of 
Holinshed  were  first  published  in  two  vola^ 
fol.  (1577) ;  and  a  second  edition,  in  three 
volsw,  in  1567.  Several  individuals  were 
concerned  in  the  oompibtion  of  this  work. 
In  1807,  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  in 
six  vols.,4to,  in  which  the  omiaaoiis,chiefly 
from  the  preceding  impression  of  the  third 
volume,  were  restored.  They  principally 
relate  to  the  history  of  lord  Gobham  and 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  during  the  r«gn  of 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion appeared  ofilensive.  PtCTxed  to  die 
Chronicles  is  one  of  the  most  curioua 
and  interesting  memorials  existing  of  the 
manners  and  domestic  history  of  the 
English  in  the  16th  centui^. 

HoLKAR ;  a  Mahratta  chief^  distinffuiah'- 
ed  in  the  wars  of  the  Bn^sh  in  India. 
(See  Mahratku.) 

Holland  ;  a  maritime  province  of  the 
Netheriands,  remarkable  above  all  others, 
even  in  that  populous  countiy,  for  the 
density  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  for 
the  triumph  of  persevering  industry  over 
the  difiiculties  of  nature.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  will  be  described  the  provinoe, 
property  so  called,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  I^orth  and  South  Holknd.  They 
form  a  narrow  tract,  extending  firom  lat. 
51<>40'to  53^10^  N.;  in  length  about  90 
miles,  in  breadth  varying  fiom  25  to  40. 
The  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  south.  This 
province  is  bounded  west  by  the  German 
ocean,  south  bv  Zealand,  east  by  tlie 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  province  of  Utrecht. 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  prov- 
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iDce  of  Sdlland  is  about  2900  square 
miles.  The  whole  province  contains  37 
cities  and  towns,  38  smaller  towns  with 
markets,  and  418  villages.  The  division 
into  the  two  governments  of  South  and 
North  Holland,  is  recognised  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1814  ;  population,  820,449. 
The  following  are  the  chief  towns :  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Hague,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Don,  Delft,  Gouda,  Alkmaar, 
Hoom.  The  national  religion  is  Calvin- 
ism ;  but  there  is  a  Lutheran  congregation 
in  eveiy  town  of  consequence  ;  and 
among  the  lower  classes  the  Catholics 
are  numerous.  The  whole  province  of 
Holland  is  a  continued  flat  and  lies  so 
low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
high  water:  the  tide  is  prevented  from 
flowing  in  by  means  of  dikes  and  natural 
sand-banks.  The  numerous  canals  and 
ditches  which  traverse  the  province  in  all 
directions,  are  likewise  provided  with 
dikes,  and  serve  not  only  to  promote  in- 
ternal communication,  but  to  drain  the 
country  of  superfluous  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  great  rivers  which  water 
this  province  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands,  viz.,  die  Rhine  and  the 
Maese,  Holland  has  several  smaller  rivers, 
the  Amstel,  the  Schie,the  Rotte ;  but  they 
have  so  little  current  as  to  be  more  prop- 
erly canals,  or  water-courses.  The  prin- 
cipal lake  is  that  of  Haarlem.  The  soil 
is  in  general  rich,  consisting  of  a  deep, 
fat  loam.  From  tlie  humidity  of  both 
soil  and  climate,  there  is  little  of  the  prov- 
ince under  tillage,  and  that  Uttle  is  in 
South  Holland.  The  crops  principally 
cultivated,  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco, 
hemp  and  flax.  The  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  province  at  large,  consists  in  its 
pastures,  which  are  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the 
grass  which  they  produce.  The  mai^u- 
mctures  of  Holland,  tliough  no  longer  ex- 
tensive, embrace  a  variety  of  articles,  viz., 
linen,  woollen,  and  leather  ;  also  paper, 
wax,  refined  sugar,  starch,  and,  in  certain 
districts,  pottery  and  tiles.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  gin  are  likewise  made,  particularly 
at  Schiedam,  near  the  Maese.  (For  the 
history  and  statistics,  see  ^etheriands.) 

Holland,  New  ;  an  island  ui  the  south 
Pacific  ocean,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  a  great 
southern  continent.  It  stretches  from 
east  to  west  above  2600  miles,  lictween 
Sandy  cape  and  tlie  entrance  of  Sharks* 
bay ;  and  it  is  above  2000  miles  in  length 
from  cape  York  on  the  north,  10°  45^,  to 
Wilson's  promontory,  in  3i)°  10'  S.  latitude. 
The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  tliree 


and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles.  Tlie 
country  was  first  discovered  bv  the  Dutch, 
in  1605,  and  was  visited,  in  1616,  by  Dirk 
Hartag,  who  commemorated  his  visit  in  a 

Elate  of  tin  left  by  him,  which  was  found 
y  some  English  *  navigators,  in  1801.  It 
was  occasionally  visited  l^  the  Dutch 
navigators  till  tlie  end  of  the  century.  It 
^vas  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770,  and 
was  detennined  by  him  to  be  an  ieJand. 
It  was  afterwards  vifdted  by  captain  Fur- 
neaux,  in  1773  ;  by  Vancouver,  in  1791 ; 
by  the  French  navicator,  Bruny  d'Entre- 
casteaux  ;  and,  in  1795--1799,  ^  Bass 
and  Flinders.  In  1801,  captain  Flinders 
surv^ed  its  coasts  f  and,  in  1818  and  1824, 
captam  King  completed  what  had  been 
left  undone  by  his  predecessors.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
country.  The  principal  animal  and  veceta- 
ble  productions  have  been  described  un- 
der the  head  of  AustraUa.  On  the  north 
coast  lies  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  400 
miles  deep  and  300  broad.  From  cape 
Wessel,  the  north-west  head  of  the  guU^ 
to  cape  Van  DiemeD,  the  country  is  call- 
ed Amkeim^a  Land,  The  coast  hero  ia 
low,  containing  many  fine  ports  and  har- 
bors. Liverpool  river  empties  into  the 
sea  on  this  coast  What  on  the  old  mapa 
is  called  Van  Diemm^s  &ay,  was  found  by 
captain  Kine  to  be  a  strait  70  miles  lon^ 
and  40  broad,  senarating  two  large  islands 
firom  the  main  land,  called  MavilU  and 
Batkurst  itkmds ;  the  former  is  200  miles^ 
the  latter  120  miles,  in  circumference.  The 
northern  coast,  with  these  islands,  is  now 
included  in  the  British  teiritoiy  (formal 
possession  of  the  country  between  129  and 
136°  E.  longitude  .havinff  been  taken  in 
1824).  A  colony  was  founded  at  Port 
Cockbura,  on  Melville  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Apeley  strait,  which  separates  the  two 
islands.  To  the  west  of  this  point,  the 
coast  trends  to  the  south,  and  is  low  and 
sterile  as  fiu*  as  Cambridge  gulf,  in  128^ 
£.  longitude ;  westward  mom  the  gulf,  the 
coast  IS  intersected  by  numerous  bays, 
ports,  and  some  rivers,  one  of  which^ 
Prince  Regent's  river,  is  of  considerable 
size.  The  remainder  of  the  north-west 
coast,  as  &r  as  North-west  cape,  an  extent 
of  1000  miles,  called  in  the  maps,  Dt 
W^iVs  Land,  is  low,  sandy,  and  dangerous 
of  approach.  Endiacht's,Edel'sandLeeu- 
win's  Land,  are  the  names  of  successive 
portions  of  the  coast  firom  North-west 
cape  to  cape  Leeuwin,  a  distance  of  80Q 
miles.  The  only  openings  of  any  impor- 
tance here,  are  Shaiks*  bay  and  Swan  riv-> 
er(q.  v.);  the  latter  has  been  selected  by 
the  British  govenuneut,  as  the  aita  of  u 
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western  Austnlian  colony ;  and  an  expe- 
dition to  fonn  the  aetdement  was  aent  in 
1829.  The  aouth  coast,  extendin^^  above 
IdOO  miles,  between  cape  Leeuwin  and 
cape  Howe,  trends  to  the  northward  from 
both  extremities,  so  as  to  form  a  wide 
flnilf.  The  western  portion  of  it  is  called 
^Pioffa  Land;  of  the  other  portion,  noth- 
ing was  known  till  the  voyages  of  Flin- 
ders and  Baudin,  who  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  gnif.  Spencer's  and  St  Vincent^ 
gulf  are  on  this  coast  The  coast  near 
Bass's  straits  is  of  the  most  sterile  descrip- 
tion; it  has,  however,  two  fine  harbors, 
Port  Western  and  Port  Philip,  ui  the 
neighborhood  of  which  the  country  is 
rich  ;  the  former  will  probably  be  soon 
mode  the  seat  of  a  setdemeut  Cape 
Howe  forms  the  south-east  point  of  New 
Holland.  The  eastern  coast  is  called 
ATew  South  ffaUs,  and  under  that  head  we 
shall  rive  an  account  of  the  British  colo- 
nies there,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
tiT,  so  ftir  as  it  is  known.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland  are  of  the  middle  stature. 
They  have  a  huge,  nrisshapen  head,  slen- 
der extremities  and  projecting  bellies. 
Their  noses  are  flat,  nostrils  wide,  eyes 
much  sunk  in  the  head,  and  covered 
with  thick  eye-brows.  Their  lips  ere 
thick,  their  mouths  very  wide,  their  teeth 
white,  sound  and  even.  Many  have  veiy 
prominent  jaws.  The  skin  is  at  first  red, 
and  afberwards  becomes  almost  of  an  Af' 
liean  blackness.  Both  sexes  rub  fish  oil 
into  their  skins  to  protect  them  fh>m  the 
idr  and  the  musquitoes.  Their  habitations 
are  extremely  rude,  and  their  habits  bar- 
barous. 

Holland;  a  fine  and  close  kind  of  lin- 
en, so  called  fh)m  its  being  first  manufitc- 
tured  in  Holland. 

Holland  (Henry  Richard  Fox),  lord, 
son  of  Stephen,  second  lord  Holland,  and 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Charles  James 
Fox  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  distinguished  whig 
leaders  in  the  English  house  of  lords,  was 
bom  in  1773,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxfbrd,  and,  on  coming  of  ai^,  took  liis 
seat  ia  the  upper  house  (17^94),  having 
lost  his  father  at  a  verjr  early  age.  At- 
tached to  the  policy  of  hia  uncle,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  continent  during 
the  progress  of  the  French  revolution  ; 
but,  the  state  of  France  at  that  time  ren- 
dering a  loni^  residence  there  impossible, 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir 
Godfrev  Webster.  He  eloped  with  her 
to  England,  and,  on  her  husband  obtaining 
a  divorce,  married  her.  Aflcr  his  return 
to  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 


opposition,  and,  on  the  peaciNlf  AmioDS, 
he  went  to  Spain,  partly  for  his  health, 
and  pardy  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Spamsh 
literature.  This  visit  produced  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope 
de  Vega  (1806),  and  some  tninahitioDs 
finom  the  Spanish.  In  1806^  he  became  a 
member  of^  the  short-lived  whig  adminis- 
tration  formed  at  that  time,  m  1808,  he 
edited  the  Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of  James 
II,  by  his  uncle.  He  has  supported  the 
claims  of  the  diflwnters,  opposed  the  re- 
strictions on  the  regency,  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  queen,  and,  during  the  con- 
finement of  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  ex- 
erted himself  in  &vor  of  the  ilhistnous 
captive,  who  acknowledged  his  efibrts  by 
the  bequest  of  an  antique  cameo  to  lady 
HoUand. 

Hollbs,  Denzil,  lord,  an  eminent  polit- 
ical character  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  second  eon  of  Holies  the  first  earl  of 
Clare,  was  bom  in  15^.  He  was  l^eral- 
ly  educated,  and,  when  his  fiither  had  a 
place  at  couit,  was  playfellow  and  com- 
panion to  prince  Chanes.  The  earl  of 
Clare's  subsequent  discontent  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  sons,  and,  in  the  last  pariia- 
ment  of  James  I,  Denzil  sided  with  the  op- 
position. In  the  parliament  of  16SS7,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  libeity,  with 
his  characteristic  ardor  and  courage.  When 
the  three  resolutions  of  the  conomons, 
against  popery,  Arminianism,  and  tonnage 
and  fM>undage  by  the  king's  prerogative, 
were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
members  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in 
the  chair  until  they  were  passed.  Fortius 
conduct,  refusing  to  give  bail  or  sureties 
for  his  good  behavior,  he  was  condemned 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  latter  of 
which  he  endured  in  the  Tower  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months.  In  1640,  he  en- 
tered the  long  pariiament,  a  determined 
foe  to  the  court,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  earl 
of  Strafford  having  married  his  sistpr,  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  minister ;  but  he  car- 
ried up  the  impeachment  against  archbish 
op  Laud.  He  was  alao  one  of  the  uiem- 
ben,  the  imprudent  attempt  to  seize  whom, 
in  the  pariiament  house,  fonned  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
ensuing  war,  the  parliament  confeired  on 
him  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  ap- 
pointed him  heutenant  of  Bristol ;  but  be- 
coming aware  of  the  designs  of  the  lead^ 
en  of  the  Indef>endentB,  he  endeavored  to 
frustrate  them  by  promoting  a  treaty  with 
the  king.    In  1644,  he  was  one  of  the 
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appoimed  to  cany  propo- 
adoDB  of  peace  to  Chartea  at  Oicfora ;  aiid, 
in  1647,  he  made  a  motkm  for  disbandiiig 
the  aimy,  but  that  party  was  now  too 
iCroDA  and  the  attack  waa  rstumed  upon 
himaelf  by  an  impeachment  for  high  trea- 
Bon«  He  conauhed  hia  safety  by  retiring 
to  Fnuice,  whence  he  waa  aUowed  to  re- 
turn in  1648,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
paitiament,  and  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioneiB  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in 
the  Ida  of  Wight  He  was  soon  utor 
again  oUiged,  by  the  violence  of  the  times, 
to  retreat  to  France,  where  he  remamed 
until  the  restoration,  which  he  zealously 
promoted.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  who  waited  up- 
OB  the  king  at  the  Hague ;  and  Charies  ll, 
before  his  coronation,  advanced  him  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holies  of  Is- 
neid  in  Sussex.  In  1663,  he  wassentam- 
bassador  to  France;  and  in  1667  was  one 
of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at  Breda. 
Notwithstanding  these  employments,  he 
remained  a  zealous  fiiend  to  liberty ;  and 
when  the  politics  of  the  reign  tended  to 
make  the  kmff  absolute,  lord  Hoiks  waa  a 
eoD^HCUous  Mader  of  opposition.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
bassador, as  one  of  the  noblemen  who  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  France  to 
thwart  the  suspected  measures  of  Charies 
against  liberty  at  home ;  but  it  is  at  the 
nme  time  intimated,  that  he  and  lord 
William  RusseU  alone  refused  the  money 
ofiered  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  with  a 
hij^  character  for  honor,  integrity  and 
patriotism,  m  1680,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  In  1699  were  published 
Memoirs  of  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  fiom 
1641  to  1648,  (4to);  some  of  his  lettera 
and  speeches  have  been  pubfished  sepa- 
rately. 

HoLLzf,  Horace,  reverend,  LL.D.,  was 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 1781 ,  and 
in  his  eariy  childhood  ^ve  indications  of 

S^  and  generous  quabties.  While  a  boy 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
employed  in  hisfkher's  sliop  or  on  the 
farm;  but,  showing  a  decided  taste  for  study, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  nzteen,  sent  to  school, 
and  entered  Yale  college  in  1799.  Having 
finished  his  collegiate  course  with  credit, 
be  began  the  stu^  of  the  law,  which  he 
soon  aAer  abandoned  for  that  of  divinity. 
In  1805,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Greenfiekl  Hill,  Fairfield,  Conn., 
where  he  continued  three  years,  when  tliis 
connexion  was  amicably  dissolved.  He 
was  now  at  maturity ;  hts  mind  was  active, 
vigorous  and  glowing;  his  person  manly, 
graoeftil  and  imposing^  and  his  eloquence 


waim  and  impronm.  In  1609,  ha  was 
installed  over  the  society  in  Hollis  street, 
Boston,  where  he  continued  ten  years,  the 
pride  of  hia  people,  fiom  whom  he  receiv- 
ed eveiy  demonstration  of  affection  and 
eslseni.  Mr.  Holley  had  been  educated  ai 
Yale  college,  under  doctor  Dwight,  and,  of 
eourse,  in  the  Calvinistic  foith.  Fuither 
stud^  and  reflection  had  led  to  a  change 
in  his  religious  views,  and  he  became  Uni- 
tarian in  his  sentimentSL  His  sermons 
were  generally  extemporaneous^  or,  if  writ* 
ten,  were  seldom  finished ;  they  were  prac- 
tical, addressed  equally  to  the  heart  and 
understanding,  and  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence and  power.  It  was  his  custom  to 
remain  in  his  study  late  Saturday  evening 
arranging  the  plan  of  his  discourse,  aiS 
making  notes.  Afier  a  few  houre'  sleep, 
he  returned  to  his  study,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  interrupted  by  a  breakfast; 
and  often  passed  the  day  without  din- 
ing; so  that  he  kept  his  mind  fiill  of  his 
suDJect,  and  constantiy  on  the  watch.  In 
1818,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
president  of  Transylvania  universi^  in 
Kentucky.  Here  he  remained  until  1827, 
when  he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution,  of  which  he  had 
elevated  the  character,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  students.  A  plan  was  then 
formed  of  erecting  a  seminaj^  in  Louisia- 
na, to  be  placed  under  his  direction ;  but 
he  was  taken  sick  while  at  New  Orleans,  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  and,  having  embaric- 
ed  for  New  York,  died  on  the  passage,  Jo*- 
ly3L 

HoLLTS,  Thomas,  an  English  gentieman, 
memorable  for  his  attachment  to  civil  and 
religious  Ubeity,  and  his  services  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  was  bom  in  Londcm  in 
1720.  He  was  descended  from  a  York- 
shire fiunily  of  dissenters,  and  was  sent, 
after  a  common  school  education,  to  Am- 
sterdam, in  liis  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
year,  to  learn  the  Dutch  language  and 
merchant's  accounts.  Not  long  after  his 
return,  in  1735,  his  fioher  died ;  and,  bein^ 
now  the  heir  of  a  handsome  fortune,  it 
was  resolved  to  complete  his  education 
upon  a  liberal  plan.  In  1740,  he  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  inn,  but  never  en- 
gaged in  the  law  as  a  profession.  His  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  the  cultivation  of  a  zealous  at- 
tachment for  civil  and  religious  Uberty, 
and  of  the  fiiendship  of  its  most  eminent 
supporters,  especially  among  the  dissent- 
ers. In  1748,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of 
the  continent,  and  in  1750  engaged  in  an- 
otiber  tour  throu^  the  remainder.    Find- 
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iag^  on  loB  letnni,  tlHt  Iw  eould  not 
pBt^aMXneot  without  oomplianeeB  which  be 
did  not  «ppniTe,  he  mttle  ooUedioiie  of 
faoc^  ana  medalii,  espedaHy  each  »  pre- 
eerred  the  memory  o€  emioeot  iiiwnrtrni 
oflibei^,  among  whom  he  hi^dy  nguA- 
ed  Mihon  and  Algernon  Sidney.  Hewac 
a  fellow  of  the  royal,  antiquarian,  and  oth- 
er leaned  aocietieB,  and  inade  many  Talu* 
able  |M<iaoDte  to  the  British  museum.  He 
peaented  a  handsome  collection  of  £ng« 
mh  hooka  lo  the  library  at  Berne,  and  abo 
to  Harvaid  college,  in  New  England,  to 
which,  in  imitation  of  some  deceased  mem- 
bers  of  his  fimiily,  he  was  a  most  liberal 
beneftctor.  In  his  own  country,  also,  it 
was  one  of  his  leading  olijects  to  dissemi- 
nate books  fiivorable  to  popular  principles 
of  govenmient,  editions  of  maiw  of  which 
be  caused  to  be  re-printed.  He  died  in 
1774.  He  was  veiy  gentle  and  polite  in 
his  manners,  and  seems  to  have  united 
much  of  the  ancient  stoic  to  the  modem 
partisan  of  freedom  and  general  philan- 
thropisL  (See  Memain  of  Thomas  Hoi- 
Usj  hy  Thamaa  Brmid  Mollis.  London, 
178tt) 

Hollow  Square,  in  the  military  art ;  a 
body  of  foot  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an 
empty  space  in  the  middle. 

HoLLT.  The  American  hoUy  (Hex  ofor 
ca)  is  Madely  difiiieed  throughout  the  U. 
Starts,  extending  from  about  laL  42^  to 
the  f;ulf  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  border  of  the  desert  plains 
wiuch  skirt  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tuns.  In  many  parts  of  this  district,  it  is 
not  uncommon^  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  forest  fa^  its  red  berries  and  brilliant 
evergreen  foliage.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  imdulated, 
coriaceous,  dentate,  and  spiny  on  the 
margin ;  the  flowers,  as  m  tlie  rest  of  the 
genus,  inconspicuous,  cousistiug  of  a  four- 
toothed  calyx,  lour  petals,  and  as  many 
stamens;  and  they  are  succeeded  by 
rounded  I  terries  containing  four  osseous 
seeds.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  fine  polish,  and  more  capfd)le  of 
receiving  a  black  color  than  any  other:  it 
is  used  principally  for  veneering;  the 
black  lines  with  which  cabinet  work  is 
frequently  ornamented,  in  this  country, 
are  formed  of  this  wood,  dyed  in  the  cop- 
pers of  the  hatter.  It  is  a  good^wood  lox 
turning,  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  and  fi)r  the 
pullevs  of  vessels ;  but  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose lignum  vits  is  preferable.  The  Eu- 
ropean holly  is  very  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can in  size,  appearance,  and  tlie  qualities 
of  the  wood.    The  I  iKMRsioria  is  a  shrub. 


_  the  Soudiera  SiatiB  from  lat. 
93^  to  Ibe  golf  of  Mcxieo,  bearing  smooth, 
eDiptieal  vid  senaied  invea,  an  infusion 
of  whidi  is  taken  like  tea  by  the  aborig- 
ines^ who  ascribe  to  it  extrsotdinaiy  vir- 
tues, and  are  accosloiDed  to  assemUe  eve- 
ry wpnagf  with  mach  eeramony,  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  it  It  is  tonic  and 
diuretic,  and,  in  large  dcMea,  purgative  and 
emetic  Three  other  spedes  of  ilex  in- 
habit the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
From  its  retaining  its  foliage  during  the 
winter,  the  holly  is  a  very  desirable  tree 
far  shrubberies  and  ornamental  planting. 
As  a  fence,  it  is  very  servicedble ;  and  wh^ 
formed  into  hedges,  it  admitB  of  being 
topped,  and  retains  its  verdure  even 
through  the  severest  winters.  Its  growth 
is  slow,  but  its  duration  is  longer  tlnn  that 
of  most  other  trees.  In  vrinter,  it  afibrds 
shelter  to  birds,  and  its  berries  supply  them 
with  food;  and  in  Corsica  they  are  use«l 
to  make  a  liquor  somewhat  simiJar  to  cof- 
fee. The  bark  is  smooth,  and  replete 
with  a  strong  mucilaginous  substance, 
from  which  birdlime  is  made.  Birdlime, 
it  is  well  known,  is  used  for  snaring  small 
birds.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  s^id  boughs  of  holly  to 
friends,  with  new  year's  gifts,  as  emblem- 
atical of  good  wishes ;  and  in  England  it 
is  used,  as  other  ever^^reens  are  here,  to 
decorate  houses  at  Christmas. 

Hollyhock  (aUkaa  roMo);  &  malva- 
ceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  EiiBUBt,  and  very 
frequQjfidy  culdvated  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  its  ornamental  spikes  of  large  and 
beautiful  flowera.  The  root  is  biennial, 
and  shoots  up  one  or  several  veiy  upright, 
hairy  stems,  which  attain  the  height  of 
from  five  to  eight  feet  The  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  and  divided  into  from  five 
to  seven  lobes.  Tlie  flowers  are  subees- 
sile,  rose-colored,  and  situated  in  the  axils 
of  the  superior  leaves,  dius  forming  a  long 
terminal  spike.  From  cultivadon,  many 
varieties  have  arisen,  bearing  flowers,  sin- 
gle or  double,  white,  yellow,  red,  or  even 
almost  black.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
easily  re-produced  from  seed. 

Holmes'  Hole  ;  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  on  N.  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  the  township  of  Tisbury,  Mass.  It  is 
formed  bv  West  and  East  Chops;  the 
former  of*^  which  is  2i|,  and  the  latter  2 
miles,  from  the  head  of  the  harbor.  The 
points  are  2^  miles  apart.  The  depth  of 
water  is  from  3i|  to  8  fiithoms.  Numerous 
vessels,  bound  to  Boston  or  the  eastvrard, 
are  frequendy  seen  here  vraitinff  for  a  fair 
wind.  From  about  1000  to  1200  sail  an- 
chor here  in  the  course  of  a  year.    Here  is 
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a  Tillage  wbidb  eontaiiw  a  meetiiig-boase, 
a  poflt-office,  and  80  or  90  houses.  It  is 
83  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Boston.  The  whole 
town  of  Tisbiuy  contains  a  population  of 
1318,  and  Aimishes  good  pUots  for  vesseb 
bound  to  Boston  over  the  M  antucket  shoals, 
and  to  New  Bedford. 

HoLSTsm;  a  German  duchy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sleswidc,  on  the  east  by 
the  Baltic  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg, 
on  the  south  and  west  sepaiated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  by  the  river  Elbe, 
and  washed  by  the  Ncirth  sea.  It  con- 
tains 3285  square  miles,  with  362^300  in- 
faabitants,  mostly  Lutherans.  A  ridge  of 
hiilB  divides  tlie  country  from'norai  to 
south,  into  two  large  inclined  planes,  run- 
ning down  on  one  side  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  r^orth  sea,  on  the  other  to  the  Baltic 
The  descent  towards  the  Elbe  is  compai^ 
atively  gradual,  and  on  diis  side  several 
streams  run  from  the  liiffhlands,  most  of 
which  empty  into  the  Elbe ;  as  the  Alster, 
thePinnau,theKHikauandtheSt6r.  The 
(Mtft  towards  the  Baltic  is  more  hilly,  and 
there  are  only  two  rivers,  worth  mention- 
ing, viz.  the  Schwentine  and  the  Trave. 
But  the  lakes  are  numerous,  the  principal 
of  which  are  tlie  lakes  Plon  and  Selent 
On  the  eastern  declivity,  there  are  some 
charmmg  spots;  e.  g.,  Uie  environs  of 
P16n,  Eutin  and  Kiel.  Neariy  all  the 
country  is  fruitful,  particularly  the  low- 
lands on  the  Elbe  and  North  bea,  which 
begin  about  20  miles  below  Hamburg,  and 
are  10  miles  broad.  But  a  great  part  of 
the  land  in  the  eastern  descent  may  now 
be  compared  to  the  above-mentioned  low- 
lands, principally  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  marl.  As  for  minerals,  the  country 
about  Oldeslohe  contains  salt  and  lime, 
but  no  metals.  The  animal  and  vesetable 
productions  are  more  important  Grein  is 
almost  always  abundant  Manufoctiues 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demand.  Manufactures,  there- 
fore, together  with  colonial  products  and 
wines,  ore  among  die  articles  of  importa- 
tion. Grain,  horses,  black  catde,  butter 
and  peat  are  exported.  The  import  and 
export  of  products  are  very  much  focili- 
tated  by  the  situation  of  the  countiy  on 
two  seas,  and  would  be  rendered  even 
more  easy  by  the  increase  of  canals  in  the 
countiy.  Hamburg,  lying  on  the  borders 
of  Holstein,  together  vrith  Altona  and  L(i- 
beck,  are  important  markets  for  the  con- 
sumption ot  domestic  products.  The 
Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries  furnish 
many  inhalxtants  of  Holstein  with  profita- 
ble employment  Holstein  may  be  called 
a  fortunate  oountiy,  for  the  necessaries  of 
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lifo  cannot  easily  finl,  and  a*e  generally 
abundant  There  are  |ood  schools  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  a  university  w|ui  found- 
ed in  Kiel,  1665.  The  seminary  for  in- 
structerB,  established  in  Kiel,  1780,  has 
been  of  great  service  in  promoting  general 
education.  December  19,  1804,  Donda^ 
vnm  abolished.  The  most  important  cities  m 
Holstein  are,  Ahona  (q.  v.) ;  GMckstadt,  a 
fortified  city,  tiie  seat  of  govenmient,  at 
the  junctk>n  of  the  Elbe  and  St6r,  (the  lat- 
ter of  which  here  forms  a  pretty  good  har- 
bor), containing  900  houses  and  5000  in- 
habitants, enmped  in  the  Greenland  seal 
and  whale  fisheries;  Rendsbutv  on  die 
Evder,  at  the  termination  of  the  canal 
which  connects  the  harbor  of  Kiel  with 
the  Eyder,  is  an  important  fortress,  con- 
tainuig  7500  inhabitants;  Kiel.  (q.  v.)  Of 
less  note  are  Segebeig',  where  is  a  quarrr 
of  limestone,  Oldeslohe,  where  are  salt 
springs,  Pi6n,  Itzehoe,  Wilsier,  &c.  The 
sovereign  is  the  king  of  Denmark :  for  die 
administration  of  iustice,  the  whole  coun- 
tiy, except  tiie  cities  and  the  estates  of 
noblemen,  is  divided  into  districts,  under 
the  juiisdiction  of  particular  courts,  from 
which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  col- 
lege of  justice,  or  supreme  court  at  Gifick- 
staidt,  and  finom  the  seigneurial  courts  to-the 
districtcourt,which  ispartiy  filled  by  nobles; 
an  appeol  to  the  king  is  still  allowed  in 
certain  cases.  The  established  religion  is 
the  evangelical  Lutheran,  but  other  reli- 
gious sects  are  tolerated ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
country  is  divided  into  eight  provostships. 
Each  provoslBhip  has  a  consistory,  or  spirit- 
ual court,  composed  of  several  clergymen 
of  the  district,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
provost,  which  decides  the  causes  that 
come  vrithin  its  jurisdiction.  From  this 
court,  an  ap})eal  may  be  made  to  the  su- 
perior consistory  at  Gmcksiadt,  or  supreme 
court,  composed  of  the  clergymen  of 
Gl  AckstBdt  and  the  general  supermtendent 
The  provost  superintends  the  churches 
and  schools  of  his  district^  and  visits  them 
twice  a  year ;  the  superintendent  does  the 
same  for  the  whole  country.  The  earliest 
history  of  Holstein  is  obscure.  Charie- 
magne  conquered  the  Saxons  who  inhab- 
ited this  country,  and  transported  more 
tiian  10,000  fomilies  across  the  Rhine  in- 
to Flandera,  Brabant  and  Holland.  The 
emperor  Lothaire  erected  Holstein  and 
Btormaii  into  a  county.  The  contest  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  ducal  house  of 
Gottorp  viras  ended,  1773,  by  the  grand 
prince,  afterwards  emperor  Paul  I  of  Rus- 
sia, ceding  his  claims  on  Holstein  to  tlie 
long  of  Denmaxk,  in  exchange  for  the 
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counties  of  Okknbiurg  and  DelmenhoiM, 
which,  in  1777,  were  erected  into  the 
duchy  of  Hdbtein-Oldenburg,  and  confer- 
red by  Paul  I  on  the  younger  line  of 
Gc^torp.  When  the  constitution  of  the 
Grennan  empire  was  abolished  by  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  king  of 
Denmark  united  (9th  Sept,  1806)  the 
whole  duchy  of  Holstein  with  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  and  to<^  away  its  exist- 
ing constitution.  In  the  great  European 
cnsis  of  1813^  the  war  was  carried  into 
Holstein.  The  country  was  occupied  by 
the  combined  Swedish  and  Russian  armies, 
and,  after  a  short  armistice,  a  peace  was 
coDcludedot  Kiel  (q«v*)»  Jsn.  14, 1814.  In 
1815,  the  king  of  Denmark,  as  sovereign 
of  Holstein,  was  admitted  bito  the  €r^- 
tnauic  confederation.  Holstein  was,  there- 
fore, once  more  connected  with  Germany, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  con- 
stitution in  which  die  estates  shouki  be 
represented,  accordiuff  to  the  decree  of 
the  confederation.  Tne  prelates  and  no- 
bili^^  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  have  made 
appucatioii,  in  consequence,  to  tlie  diet. 

Holt,  sir  John ;  an  English  judge,  cel- 
ebrated fbr  firmness,  integrity  and  knowl- 
edge of  constitutional  law,  was  bom  in 
16^  and  was  entered  as  gentleman  com- 
moner at  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  Being 
designed  for  the  profeisaon  of  the  law, 
he  became  a  memoer  of  the  society  of 
Gray's  Inn  m  1658,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  due  course,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  ad- 
vocate. His  professional  eminence  having 
procured  him  the  post  of  recorder  to  the 
cinr  of  London,  he  filled  that  responsible 
office  with  much  ability  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  when,the  court  determining  on 
the  abohtion  of  the  test  act,  his  uncom- 
promisinff  opposition  to  that  impopular 
measmeloet  him  his  sittmtion.  He  con- 
tinued in  disgrace  with  James  till  1686, 
when  he  was  made  serjeant-at-law ;  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  ms  tal- 
ents and  exerdons  in  what  is  called  the 
eonventitm  parUamtnt,  that  William,  soon 
after  his  own  establishment  on  the  throne, 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord-chief- 
jusdce  of  the  king's  bench,  with  a  seat  at 
the  council  board.  In  tins  atuation  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
decUning  the  cbancellorsiiip,  which  was 
ofl^ned  him  on  the  removal  of  lord  Som- 
en in  1700,  and  dischaiving  the  duties  of 
•  his  high  office  with  a  degree  of  resohite 
uprightness,  which,  however  distasteful,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  to  both  the  houses 


of  lords  and  commons,  gained  him  popu 
larity  with  his  contemporaries,  and  baa  se- 
cured him  the  veneration  of  posteritv. 
The  only  professional  remains  oi^this  able 
magisdnate  are  his  edition  of  sir  Jolm  Ke- 
Wng's  Reports  of  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  Rdgn  of  Charles  11,  with 
Notes,  printed  in  1708,  folio.  Sir  John 
Hok  died  in  the  J^rinff  of  1709. 

HoLTT,  Lewis  Henry  Christopher. 
This  lyric  poet,  who  excdled  particulsriy 
in  the  eleij^  and  idyl,  was  bom  at  Mari*- 
ensee,  in  Hanover  (17481  He  was  the  sun 
of  a  clergyman,  was,  when  a  boy,  lively 
and  desirous  of  knowledge,  affectionate 
and  pleasing ;  but  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
and  his  sufiferings  from  the  small-pox, 
which  attacked  him  in  his  9th  year,  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  gaiety.  His  severe  studies, 
wliich  he  often  pursued  until  late  at  ni^^t, 
also  contributed  to  this  effect  His  io- 
clinaXioD  for  strong  emotion,  and  his  poet- 
ical talent,  were  eariy  developed.  In 
1765,  his  fiither  sent  him  to  a  school  at 
Ceile,  and,  1769,  to  Gotdngeu.  He  stud- 
ied theology  faithfully,  but  without  neg- 
lectlog  the  ancient  and  modem  poets,  and 
without  ceasing  to  exercise  his  own  poet- 
ical talents.  As  eariy  as  1769,  he  had 
guned  the  reputation  of  a  ^ounff  man  of 
genius,  and  K&stner  admitted  nim  into 
his  German  society.  He  subsequendy  be- 
came acquainted  with  Burger  and  Miller, 
and  afterwards  with  Voss,  Boje,  count 
Stolbeiv,  and  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety of  poets  at  Gottingen  at  that  period, 
where  the  young  membera  met  once  a 
week,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  labors. 
The  best  of  H61ty's  poems,  even  in  the 
department  peculiar  to  him,  were  written 
at  this  period,  when  he  was  much  excited 
by  the  influence  of  this  association.  To 
enable  himself  to  remain  at  Gottincen,  he 
applied  for  a  place  in  the  pliilmogical 
seminary,  and  endeavored  to  earn  some- 
thing by  translations  and  by  giving  in- 
struction. Love  also  contributed  to  bind 
liim  to  this  city.  Like  Petrarch,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  Laura,  but  never 
made  known  to  her  bis  affection.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  severe  stud}', 
and  his  fktlier's  death  (1775),  Mdiich  affect- 
ed him  deeply,  increased  his  debUity.  Con- 
scious of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he 
wrote  many  touching  elegies,  and  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  collection  of  his  poems,  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  Sept  1, 1776.  In  ten- 
der elegiac  or  idylic  poetry,  he  is  peculiar- 
ly successful.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was 
edited  by  Voes  and  Stolbers  (1783),  finally 
corrected  and  increased  by  Voss  (1804). 
Holt  Ajuliahce.    Sufl^ring  turns  the 
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eyes  of  luttions,  m  well  ae  of  indiyiduak, 
to  Hhn  who  oodboIcb  wlien  all  other  hope 
10  gone.  Tliia  was  the  case  with  the 
Germans  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  when, 
for  a  long  series  of  yeara,  they  endured  all 
the  horrors  of  invasion  and  war.  They 
took  refuge  in  religion,  more  particular^ 
as  their  simerings  were  conadered  the  di- 
rect consequences  of  tlie  French  revolu- 
tion, which  they  looked  upon  as  a  work 
of  impiety.  The  emperor  Alexander,  as 
IS  well  kiiown,  had  also,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  vrar  with  Napoleon,  acquired  a  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease during  the  campaif[n  in  Germany 
and  France.  All  the  alhee,in  short,  as 
weU  as  their  people,  participated  more  or 
less  in  this  deep  rehgious  feeling,  whilst 
Napoleon  was  held  up  as  the  repres«itaF 
tive  or  incarnation  or  eviL  After  the  ftll 
of  Napoleon,  this  religious  feeling  still  re- 
mained strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  blended  with  then*  notions 
of  politics  and  government,  virhich,  in  the 
ease  of  the  great  mass,  were,  of  course, 
crude  and  superficial.  They  were  induc- 
ed to  believe,  that  religion  mi||[ht  be  made 
the  basis  of  intemattonal  pohtic&  Avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  feeling,  the  sove- 
reigns were  enabled  to  ferm  the  league 
denominated  the  Hobf  JBliancey  which  was 
proposed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia.  Ptuticipeting  in  the  spirit  above- 
mentioned,  and  desirous  to  become  the 
pacificator  of  Europe  (an  idea  which  ai>- 
pears  to  have  flattered  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion in  the  first  years  of  his  government), 
and  perhaps  instigated  by  madame  Kr&- 
dener  (q.  v.],  he  proposed  this  union.  Sept 
96, 1815,  aiter  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo  had  cleared  the  way  for  t|ie  ex- 
eeuticm  of  his  desire  of  establishing  a  set- 
tled peace  in  Eumpe.  Alexander,  Fran- 
cis of  Austria,  ana  Frederic  William  of 
Prusaa,  signed  with  their  oiwn  hands^  and 
without  the  countersign  of  a  minister,  the 
act  establishing  this  sBiance,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  two  latter  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  first  Alexander  pub- 
lished the  act  in  1816,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod die  two  other  monarchs  followed  tnis 
example.  It  consisted  of  a  declaration, 
that,  in  accordance  whk  the  precepts  of 
the  goq>el  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  (Mrinciples  of 
justice,  charity  and  peace  should  be  the 
basis  of  their  internal  administration,  and 
of  their  international  relations,  and  that 
the  happiness  and  religious  wel&re  of 
their  suk^ects  should  be  their  great  object 
It  was  aJEso  stipulated,  that  the  three  sove- 
reigns should  invite  others  to  become 
members  of  tiie  Holy  Alliance.    We  do 


not  believe  tiiiat  Alexander  foresaw  to 
what  violations  of  justice  this  alliance 
would  lead ;  hut  he  is,  nevertheless,  repre- 
hensible for  the  consequences  of  a  union 
founded  on  principles  so  indefinite.  This 
Sovereigns  were  soon  obliged,  by  thp 
course  of  events,  to  become  more  precise; 
and  what  was  at  first  merely  an  act  of 
weakness,  soon  became  a  conspiracy  of 
the  governments  agamst  the  nations.  It 
was  distinctiy  understood,  that  the  sove- 
reigns became  members  of  the  league 
personally,  and,  therefore,  no  counter-oig- 
nature  of  ministers  was  necessary  ;  no 
guarantees  were  stipulated.  This  pSerson- 
al  union  of  princes  is  either  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  (for  what  is  the  monarch 
personally,  as  oistin^ished  fiK)m  a  chief 
magistnue,  and  considered  vrith  reference 
to  liis  own  private  dilqposition,  but  a  sim- 
ile individual?)  or  it  implies  that  the 
sovereign  is  a  ruler  in  his  mdividual  ca- 
pacity, constituted  by  divine  right,  so  that 
he  never  can  be  separated  fi^om  the  idea 
of  a  state  or  ffovemment ;  but  behind  tins 
notion  lurk  aU  evil  and  tyranny,  an  entire 
contempt  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
sound  sense.  What,  then,  did  these  mon- 
archs personallv  pledge  themselves  to  do  ? 
To  rule  according  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  charity.  How  charity  can  be 
made  a  principle  of  political  relations,  it  is 
difiScidt  to  say ;  and,  as  for  justice,  a  com- 
pact to  be  governed  by  it  in  fiiture  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  been  theur 
rule  in  times  past  It  had  been  generally 
conceded,  even  by  the  supporters  of  des- 
potic governments^  that  rulers  were  estab- 
lished for  the  good  of  the  people ;  only  the 
people  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
school-boys,  who  shouM  submit  implicitly 
to  their  teachers.  The  members  of  the 
holy  alliance,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  formal  compact,  to  act 
justly  towards  their  subjects.  As  regard- 
ed the  subject  of  international  relations, 
the  sovereiflns  shovired  very  litde  political 
vrisdom  when  they  supposed  that  a  per- 
sonal pledge  could  vritbstand  the  strong 
current  of  events.  The  name  of  this 
league,  too,  was  ill  chosen,  besides  being 
arrogant ;  since  an  institution  with  a  sim- 
ilar name— 4he  Holy  ^jfiee  (and  not  entire- 
ly difilerent,  in  respect  to  religion,  firom 
what  the  holy  alliance  turned  out  to  be 
in  respect  to  politics)— had  dnrm  upon 
itself  the  abhorrence  of  mankind.  As  the 
founders  of  the  holy  alliance  were  a  Rus- 
sian and  two  German  princes,  the  nations 
directly  interested  in  it  said  litde  against 
it  In  Russia,  of  course,  nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  be  said ;  and  die  Germans  are 
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so  little  vened  in  politics  and  public  right, 
thaty&r  from  seeing  through  the  leagtie, 
they  were  misled  fay  their  natural  honhom' 
mu^  to  ooDsider  it  as  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  era  of  Christian  goTeni<» 
ment,  or  were  led  to  praise  it  from  habits 
of  obsequiousness.  Some  writers,  whom 
we  can  haxdl^  suppose  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  servile  motives,  and  among  them 
even  professon  in  the  universities,  sufSsr- 
ed  themselves  to  ftU  into  a  strain  of  ex- 
travagant panegyric,  in  speaking  of  the 
holy  alliance,  which  is  quite  unaccount- 
able ;  while  others  iomiediately  denounc- 
ed it  One  writer*^  says,  that  onlv  since 
the  establishment  of  the  hol^  alliance, 
can  we  speak  of  Christiaai  politics,  whilst 
histoiy  wouU  designate  all  former  politics 
as  heathenish,  be<Suise  derived  from  the 
Grreeks,  Romans  and  barbarians.  Another 
writerf  says,  ''Jealousy,  ambition,  passion, 
intrigue,  vrill  be  banished  from  the  circle 
of  the  sovereigns  and  their  cabinets^  and 
Chrisdan  charity  will  take  their  place. 
The  rulers  have  united  to  rule  accordmg  to 
the  principles  of  love,  of  justice  and  peace, 
and  to  act  towards  each  other  according^ 
ly.  A  union  of  crowned  friends,  united 
by  the  ties  of  a  noble  confidence,  will 
watch  ibr  the  happiness  of  nations,  and, 
bv  united  efibrts,  remove  eveir  thing  hos- 
tile to  theur  repose,  pardculany  the  &nat- 
ical  spirit  of  revolution,  which  has  for 
yean  disturt)ed  the  peace  of  nations,  and 
amyed  them  against  each  other  on  the 
fiekfof  battle,"  &c  These  sentunents  were 
adopted  and  echoed  by  a  laige  party.  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  these  crowned  friends 
watched  over  the  happiness  of  natiims. 
As  eariv  as  in  1818,  a  conmas  was  held 
at  Aiz-k-Chapelle,  in  whidi  the  holv  al- 
liance came  out  more  distinctly  with  its 
intentions.  A  DkiaraUon  dn  MamoBrqun 
(Nov.  15, 1818),  signed  by  eight  ministeni 
was  issued  by  five  powers  (the  kings  of 
England  and  France  having  acceded  to 
this  alliance  as  individuals,  though  net  in 
their  official  capooity,  not  being  able  to 
blend  the  two  characten  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  three  other  monarchs).  The 
declaration  stated  that  peace  was  the  c^ 
ject  of  the  alliance,  and  the  system  of  (e- 
gUmaU  MbaUn  was  announced.  The 
Conaervattur  hnpintd,  at  Petersburg 
(March  14,  1817),  had  already  oiven  the 
views  of  the  monarchs  in  regard  to  what 
they  thought  to  be  juHice  and  eharUif, 
From  this  congress  dates  the  beginning 

*  The  article  Holy  AUianct,  in  the  ConoerM- 
tiorU'Lejcicon. 

t  The  article  Holy  AUtonce,  in  the  RhenUh  Con- 
vertat.  Ltxicon, 


of  those  coomsrional  politics,  of  which 
we  have  spcHcen  in  the  aitide  Cbi^grBst, 
and  the  great  oonspincy  of  kings  to  sub- 
due the  libnal  q>uit  then  bvoakinc  out 
all  over  the  continent  £i  Eurc^.  Au  the 
European  sovereiflis  finally  beoame  mem- 
bers of  the  holy  uUance,  except  the  pope, 
who,  of  course,  could  not  bea  member  of 
a  religious  league,  without  being  at  ha 
head.  The  German  princes^  soon  after 
the  congress  of  Aix-k-Chapelle  (q.  vA 
be§nn  their  peisecutbns  of  the  libeniH^aiid, 
in  November,  1819,  a  Gennan  congress 
was  beU  at  Vienna,  at  which  Mettemich 
presided,  and  whksh  lasted  until  M^r, 
1830.  In  the  autumn  of  the  sune  year, 
the  holy  alliance,  at  least  several  of  the 
powers  as  memben  thereof  held  a  con- 
areas  at  Tropjpau  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  the 
distiufaanees  m  Spain,  and  when  the  rev- 
olution in  Naplea  broke  out,  the  congresb 
was  transferred  to  Laybaeh,  in  Carmola, 
where  the  right  of  armed  intnventhm  H.  e^ 
a  forcible  inlerfereiioe  in  the  inteitud  a^ 
fiurs  of  any  nation,  whose  condition  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  views  and  Christian  in- 
tentions £X  the  crowned  finendsi  already 
agreed  upon  at  Troppau,  was  mnkMoati- 
cally  admitted  into  the  intemational  law  of 
the  powere  of  the  European  eontment 
After  the  Austriana  had,  as  the  phrase 
was,  restored  c^uiel  in  Ital^,  Ail8Cin»  Rua- 
fiia  and  Pnisaia  iasued  a  psodamatioa, 
that  the  justice  and  diamtereeiedaeaB 
which  had  hitherto  guided  the  oouncils 
of  tito  aovereigns^  would  always  be  die 
lule  of  theff  politics.  In  18991,  the  chief 
powem  and  tlieir  adherents  held  a  new 
c<mgresBal  Verona  (see  Ctmfrtm\  on  ao- 
count  of  the  inauReetiona  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  political  state  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  war  of  France,  oriath- 
er  of  the  Boiubons,  against  Spain,  in 
1883;  was  a  oonaeouanee  of  this  congrasBi 
We  all  know  the  aepUxaUeconsequeooes . 
of  this  invasion.  Spain  was  dirovm  back 
into  bartiarism.  For  the  Chiistian  views 
of  the  holy  alliance  reapeeting  Gteece, 
see  Cfreeoe,  page  96;  and  as  to  Itidy,  no 
unprejudiced  visitor  of  that  country  will 
assert  that  it  ia  ha|Mp^  under  the  walchfid 
care  of  the  holy  aUiance.  Ap  the  views 
of  the  holy  affiance  became  more  deeided- 
ly  manifested,  England  drew  off  frnn  it, 
and,  after  C'anninrs  tqpfpointment  as  aecre- 
tary  of  foreign  a&irs^  ahe  refused  to  in- 
teifere  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  Spaing 
through  the  duke  of  Wellmffton,the  £ng- 
lish  minister  at  Verona.  T%e  manner  in 
which  the  princij^es  of  the  affiance  were 
viewed  by  the  U.  States,  appears  from 
the  message  of  president  Monroe  (1895), 
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in  which  he  declared,  that  any  attempt,  on 
the  pan  of  the  European  powers,  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  national  inteiftrence 
to  any  poition  of  this  hemiqihere,  would 
be  considaned  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  U.  States;  and  that  any 
interpootion,  by  any  European  power,  for 
the  puzpoee  of  controlling,  in  any  manner, 
the  ffoyeniments  of  America  which  had 
eetahliahed  their  independence,  would  be 
considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
fnendly  disposition  towards  the  U.  States. 
(See  Congnts  (ff  PemamOy  yoL  iii,  p.  435.) 
The  constant  violation  of  the  promises  to 
provide  for  cinl  liberty  in  Geimaiiy  and 
Italy ;  the  suspension  of  the  constitution 
of  Poland;  the  benumbing  oppression  ex- 
tended all  over  the  European  continent ; 
the  arrogant  proscription  of  all  forms  of 
goremment  not  agreeing  with  its  views ; 
die  assertion  of  divine  right  and  legitima- 
cy, in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  many  persecutions  and  sufferings  to 
which  virtuous  citizens  have  been  sub- 
iected^ — ^is  the  sum  of  what  has  been  done 
by  this  league.  It  is  highly  probable  too, 
that  the  late  French  government  had  re- 
ceived promises  of  support  from  the  allies 
before  issuing  its  wtii  ordinances.  In 
fiiture,  the  allies  will,  of  course,  have  not  a 
fiiend,  but  an  opponent,  in  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  readiness  of  the  members 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Bel- 
ffium,  is  a  proof  that  the  holy  alliance 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  princi- 
ples of  ^legitunate  stability ;"  and,  m  fact, 
the  people  at  this  moment  oblige,  each 
monarch  to  direct  his  attention  so  much 
to  his  own  affiurs,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  still  existing.  But  certain- 
ly, should  the  people  be  overcome,  it 
would  show  itseif  in  all  the  fierceness  of 
nrranny.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of 
the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  h<Ay  alliance, 
*^  sophistry  lent  her  colors  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant protensions  of  tyraimy,"  and,  in 
case  of  the  success  of  these  pretensions 
(which  may  God  avert),  tyranny  would 
lend  the  most  formidable  weapons  in  its 
arsenal  to  sophistry.  We  may  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mon- 
archs  have  united  to  keep  down  the  peo- 
ple, liberty  has  become  the  conunon  cause 
of  all  nations. 
HoiiT  Ghost.  (See  GhaHy  Hobf.) 
Holt  Ghost,  Order  of  the.  (See 
Ghori,  Order  of  the  Holy.) 
Holt  Office.  (See  iupdsUiim,) 
Holthead  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, 
situated  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula  or 
iidand,  which  projects  from  the  western 


coast  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  now  a 
place  of  considerable  unportance,  since  it 
has  become  the  great  port  of  communica- 
tion to  the  Irish  capital,  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mail  pockets.  A  pier  has 
been  constructed,  to  allow  vessels  to  land 
or  sail  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  A  light- 
house is  erected  on  the  island  of  Soutli 
Stack.  The  town  of  Holyhead  consists 
principatty  of  a  kmg  street,  with  detached 
buUdings.  Popula&n,  3Id5;  278  miles 
north-west  of  London. 

HoLTOKX,  Edward  Augustus,  M.  D., 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Edward  Holyoke, 
a  president  of  Harvard  coUeffe,  was  born 
August  1, 1728,  old  style,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  in  1746,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  the  foOo  wing  year.  In 
1749,  he  befran  to  practise  Ins  profession 
in  Salem.  He  never  was  as  mr  as  fifty 
miles  from  the,  spot  on  which  he  was 
bom.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had.  a 
numerous  offipring.  He  died  Afarch  31, 
1829,  beingthen  over  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  Doctor  Holyoke  was  always 
deemed  an  acute  and  learned  physician, 
and  a  good,  anatomist  and  surgeon. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the 
first  president,  of  the  medical  society 
of  Massachusetts.  He  published  various 
scientific  Requisitions.  He  was  versed  in 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  sel- 
dom passed  a  day,  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  his  practice,  without  noting  down  some 
foct  or  observation,  formiiiff  an  increase 
of  his  professional  knowled^.  His  me- 
teorological observations  wero  recorded 
daily  for  80  years.  When  he  was  92 
years  old,  he  performed  the  operation  of 
paracentesis.  Several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  New  EIngland  wero 
educated  under  his  tuition.  He  cor- 
responded with  eminent  philosophers 
abroad.  In  a  letter  written  bv  him,  so 
late  as  October,  in  the  year  1828,  he  men-  • 
tions,  that  he  was  blessed  with  an  excel- 
lent constitution ;  that  he  maintained  his 
health  by  constant  exercise,  havinff,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  90  and  80,  tuways 
walked  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 
that  he  was  not  particular  in  his  diet,  but 
temperate  as  to  quantity,  and  that  he  had 
a  good  set  of  teeth,  but  lost  them  all, 
through  their  gradual  decay,  by  his  80ch 
year.  His  temper  was  cheerful;  he  kept 
his  passions  under  due  restraint  He  as- 
cril^d  his  longevity^  in  part,  to  **  his  always 
having  taken  care  to  have  a  fiiU  proportion 
of  sleep.^  He  ate  very  fireely  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  His  hearing  and  memory  were 
impaired  for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life. 
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buteven  after  he  faml  attained  his  100th 
year,  he  took  intereat  in  the  uiTesdcalion 
of  medical  sufagects^  and  wrote  fetten 
which  ahow  that  he  stiU  posKflBed  clear- 
Dees  and  strength  of  undenstandiBg. 
When  he  waa  45  ^ean  old,  he  reouired 
for  )u8  sight  the  aid  of  coDyex  glaasce. 
Tiiese  he  emploved  for  40  years,  when 
his  eyes  paduaUy  improved,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  woe  able  to  read  the 
finest  print  without  the  help  of  spectacles. 
His  medical  brethren  of  SiUem  and  Bos- 
ton united  in  giving  him  a  pubhc  dinner 
on  his  one  hundredth  birth  day.  An  in- 
teresdng  memoir  of  his  Me  and  character 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Essex  meaical  society. 

HOLTEOOD,  PAI.ACX  AND  AbBET  OP,  in 

Edinbuivh,  at  the  eastern  extzemity  of 
the  Old  Town.  The  abbey  was  founded 
in  1138,  by  David  I,  and  was  used  aa  the 
royal  cemetenr.  It  is  now  entirely  in  ru- 
ins. The  palace  is  a  brge  <}uadrangular 
building  or  hewn  stone,  with  a  court 
within,  surroonded  by  a  piazza.  It  con- 
tains a  gallery  150  feet  long,  in  which  are 
portraita  of  all  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is 
now  used  at  the  eleetion  of  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland^  to  represent  their  ord«r 
m  parliament  In  the  north-west  tower, 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
with  the  remains  of  her  crimson  damask 
bed,  is  stiH  to  be  seen,  and  an  adjoininff 
cabinet,  from  which  Rizzio  was  dranec^ 
and  murdered  in  her  presence.  A  large 
portion  of  it  was  repaired  for  the  Bour- 
tx>n  princes,  who  resided  here  after  die 
revolution.  It  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  dqke  of  Hamilton,  h^editary  keeper  of 
the  palace,  and  otiier  noblemen  ana  per- 
sona with  interest  enough  to  procure 
admission,  and  again  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bourbons^  after  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  Fiance  by  tlie  revolu- 
tion of  183a 

Holt  Water,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  church ;  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcism,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  spiinkle  the  ftdthftil 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  **  By  this 
benedictton,"  says  the  Dietkmnairt  dt  T%i- 
ohgie  (Toulouse,  1817— a  Catholic  work), 
^  the  church  implores  GU>d  to  purify  those 
who  use  it,  ftom  an,  to  avert  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  enemy  of  salvation  and  the 
snares  of  this  worid.  In  the  apostolic 
consdmtions,  the  holy  water  is  called  a 
means  of  expiating  sins,  and  putting  the 
evil  spirit  to  flight."  It  is  contained  in  a 
particular  kind  of  vases,  probably  in  im- 
itation of  the  brazen  sea  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  doors  of  chinches,  and  also  within 


^m  at  certain  plaoei^  fiom  which  the 
Cathohca  qprinkle  themsdves  before  prav- 
er.  Holy  vrater  is  also  often  found  in  tfie 
chambers  of  the  Catholics,  and  is  used 
before  prayer,  partieularly  before  goiiig  to 
bed.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  seems 
to  consider  hx^  water  not  only  symbol- 
ical of  the  purity  of  the  aoul,  but,  m  certain 
cases,  as  enctual  in  exordsm.  In  Rome, 
animals  are  abo  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  on  a  certain  feast,  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  thriving.  The  Protestants 
renouDced  the  use  of  hohr  water,  probably 
fiom  a  fear  that  it  would  be  considered, 
like  amuletB  or  relics,  as  something  effica- 
cious in  itself,  without  the  repentance  com- 
manded by  the  church.  Ablutions  have 
always  been  used  by  pagana  and  Jews, 
and  the  sprinkling  with  water  is  typical  of 
vraahing  or  ablution.  Protestant  writeia 
assert  that  vessels  were  not  placed  at  the 
doore  of  churches^  for  washing  the  hands, 
before  the  4th  century,  and  that  the  water 
was  not  blessed  for  tms  purpose  until  the 
6th  century ;  but  Catholic  writera  con- 
sider k  to  be  proved,  that  this  custom  is 
handed  dovm  fiom  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. {See&therLeBraB,lhpKe.ife»i>- 
rimomu^  voL  i,  p.  76.) 

HoLTwxu. ;  a  town  and  parish  ofNortii 
Wales,  in  Flintsbue,  formerly  an  incon* 
siderable  village,  but  now  become,  fiom 
its  mineral  riches,  and  the  vast  manufic- 
tures  carried  on  in  the  neigfalxHrhood,  a 
rapidly  improving  and  ftounshin^  town. 
In  this  district  tne  great  lead  mmee  of 
Flintshire  are  aituated.  The  principal 
manufectures  round  Holrwell  are  unmense 
copper  and  brass  vrorks,  besides  cotton 
mills  and  silk  works.  The  situation  is 
recommended  by  the  easy  access  to  dw 
sea,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Flintshire  ooal 
pits.  The  machinery  at  these  works  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  stream,  occasiofudly 
aided  by  steam,  vrhich  issues  fiom  the  re- 
markable holy  weU  of  Sl  Wmiftod,  boil- 
ing up  vrith  violence  as  firom  a  caldron. 
Popukdon,  8309. 
HoMBURo.  (See  Hesse-Hombwrg.) 
Home  is  etymologicaUy  the  same  with 
the  German  hem,  not  any  longer  employ- 
ed as  a  substantive,  and  formerly  signifying 
an  enckMure  as  weU  as  an  encloeed  field,— 
also  a  t6nt  The  German  ekmaOi  is  an 
expressive  word  for  one's  country,  but 
no  European  language  has  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  as  the  English 
home.  With  the  southern  nations,  dns 
may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  tha: 
their  happiness  is  not  so  closely  conneeiod 
wkh  a  {mtticttlar  reaideoee^  whSbt  an  Eng- 
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IkhmaD,  obliged  by  his  clibiate  to  seek 
lor  true  comfort  within  doon^  oecu- 
iniiktes  there  his  means  of  happiness. 
The  word  retahis  the  same  expressiveneaB 
among  aM  people  of  English  descent 
When  used  in  reference  to  one^i  country, 
it  has  the  sense  of  the  German  Heimath, 
The  word  was  commonly  used  in  the 
American  colonies,  before  the  revolution, 
in  reforenee  to  EIngland.  At  the  present 
day,  advertisementB  continually  appear  in 
the  Calcutta  papers  of  vessels  '^  bound 
home,"  meaning  to  Endand 

HoMX,  Henry  (lord  Kaimes),  a  Scotch 
jud^,  eminent  for  his  writings  on  various 
subfects,  was  descended  from  a  noble  &tn- 
ily.  He  was  bora  at  Berwick  in  1G96, 
and  received  his  education  irom  a  private 
tutor  at  home.  In  1713,  he  was  bound  to 
a  writer  of  the  signet,  but,  ambitious 
of  becoming  an  advocate,  he  zealously 
supplied  the  defects  of  his  education,  and 
fitted  himself  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  1724.  He  soon  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  a  number  of  publications  on  the 
civil  and  Scottish  law,  the  firet  of  which, 
consisting  of  Remaricable  Decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  appeared  in  1728.  This 
was  followed,  in  17dS^  by  Essavs  on  sev- 
eral Subjects  in  Law.  During  the  troubles 
in  1745  and  174^  he  sought  shelter  in  re- 
tirement, the  firuits  of  which  appeared  in 
1747,  in  bis  Essays  upon  several  Subjects 
concerning  British  Antiquities.  In  1757 
appeared  his  woric,  the  Statute  Law  of 
Scotland  abridjred,  with  Historical  Notes; 
in  1766  Olid  1780,  additional  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and,  in  1777,  his 
Elucidations  respecting  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  in  Scotland.  In  1752,  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  session,  and  assumed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  the 
title  of  lo^  Kaimes.  From  his  youth  he  had 
a  great  turn  for  metaphysical  disquisition, 
ami  luaiutained  a  correspondence  witli 
bidiopsBeriCele}'  and  Butler,  doctor  Clarke, 
and  c^her  eminent  reesoners.    In  1752;  he 

Sublished  Essays  on  tlie  Principles  of 
[ovality  and  Natural  Religion,  in  which 
he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  His  Introductiou  to  the  Art 
of  Thinking  (12mo.,  1761)  is  useful  to 
young  persons.  In  1762,  he  published  his 
EknwntB  of  Criticism  (3  vols.,  ^^^'Ih  ^ 
which,  discarding  all  arbiti&iy  rules  of  lit- 
eraiy  composition,  he  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish a  new  theoiy  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  Its  cliief  derect  is  an  un- 
necessaiy  muhiplication  of  original  tastes 
or  principles.  He  followed  tins  elafacNnte 
WGfk,  in  ITT^with  two  quarto  vols.,  entided 
Sh;^he0of  the  HistMy  of  Man,  which  is 


ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  not  always 
founded  on  the  best  information.  In  1776, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  published  the  Gen- 
tleman Fanner ;  being  an  Attempt  to  im- 
raxyve  Agricuhuce,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
Test  of  Rational  Principles,  (8vo.).  He  died 
in  1782,  at  the  ageof  66. 

Home,  John,  a  dramatic  writer,  was 
bom  near  Ancrum,  in  Roxbufvhshire,  in 
1724.  He  was  educated  at  Edinbuigb, 
for  the  church.  In  1745,  he  took  uparms 
on  the  royal  side,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  contrired  to 
escape,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1747.  After  vinting  London,  he  was  set- 
tled as  minister  at  Athelstaneford,  in 
East  Lothian,  where  he  composed  his 
tragedy  of  Agis,  which  was  refused  by 
the  London  managers.  His  Douglas  being 
also  refused  by  Garrick,  the  author  had  it 
performed  at  £dinbui;|h,in  1756^  himself 
and  several  of  his  clencaJ  brethren  being 
present  For  this  departure  fiom  the 
UBues  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the 
author  was  threatened  with  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  in  consequence  resigned  his 
living,  and  ever  after  acted  and  appeared 
as  a  layman.  As  a  persecuted  man,  he 
was  complimented  on  this  occasion  by 
David  Hume,  who,  in  a  strain  of  hifdb  pan- 
egyric, addressed  to  him  his  Four  Disser- 
tations. His  Doufflas  became  a  stock 
piece.  Several  other  dramatic  attempts 
by  him  completely  foiled.  The  Si^  of 
Aquilea,  the  Fatal  Discovery,  Atonzo, 
and  Alfired,  had  not  even  temporaiy  suc- 
cess. His  History  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1745—6  (4to.),  also  disappointed .  pubhe 
expectation.  He  died  in  lc08,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85. 

Homer  and  the  Houerides.  The  lit- 
tie  whidi  we  know  of  the  lifo  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets,  is  feiy  un- 
certain. According  to  common  tradition, 
ids  fother  was  Mieon,  his  mother  Critheis, 
and  he  was  a  child  of  love,  bom  on  the 
river  Meles,  not  far  from  Smyrna.  Hence 
he  was  called,  from  his  father,  Jlfaonvfe*, 
and  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Mdesigmu 
(bom  on  the  Meles).  Other  genealoaes 
are  also  given.  It  is  well  known  uiat 
seven  cities  disputed  for  the  honor  of  be- 
ing his  birthplace :  Smvma,  Colophon, 
Chios,  Argos,  Athens,  Rhodes  and  Sala- 
mJs :  ii^fti^  of  the  two  latter,  however, 
some  mention  Cum»  and  Pylos.  If  we' 
search  his  poems  for  indications  of  his 
birthplace,  we  shall  find  several  passages 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
lived  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  Ionia,  or 
in  a  neighboring  islaiid.  (See  Wood's  es- 
say On  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer.) 
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AceordiDg  to  the  hymn  to  Apolks  quoted 
by  Thu<r^didei^  he  lived  m  OhioB.  Smyr^ 
na  and  Chioe  seem  to  have  the  strongest 
arguments  in  their  &vor.  If  we  inquire 
&rther,  Wlien  did  Homer 'live  ?  the  same 
uncertainty  meets  us.  It  k  doubtful 
xdiether  he  should  be  referred  to  the  10th, 
9di  or  8th  century  before  Christ  The 
second  date  is  the  most  probable.  Phe- 
mios  and  Pronapidee  are  mentioned  as  his 
teaehera,  accoroing  to  a  late  biogrB|khy, 
which  is  destitute  of  authority.  The  ma- 
ny journeys  which  he  is  said  to  have  made, 
not  cmJjr  throudb  Greece,  but  abo  through 
Phosnioia  and  jSgypt,  seem  to  have  been 
attributed  to  him  merely  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  nav- 
igation of  his  time,  diqilaved  in  the 
poenL  If  Homer  was  lealffr  blind,  as 
Pausanias  declares,  he  certaml^  cannot 
have  been  so  from  his  birth,  for  it  would 
be  impossible'  for  a  man  bom  blind  to 

give  such  descriptions  of  visible  things  as 
e  does.  Some  have  represented  him  as 
a  blind  schoolmsster,  and  others  as  a  blind 
beggar,  who  was  obliged  to  sing  his  songs 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich  for  bread. 
This  assertion  is  inconaiBtent  with  all  we 
know  of  the  ancient  Greek  bards  and 
th€^  manner  of  life.  If  not  rich  and 
poweifbl,  they  were  at  least  respected  and 
esteemed,  and  equally  welcome  in  the 
assemblies  of  citizens,  in  the  palaces 
of  princes,  and  at  public  sacrifices.  If^ 
dierefore.  Homer  was,  as  uideed  is  proba- 
ble, a  wandering  singer,  he  certainly  was 
no  beggar,  (n  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  we  know  as  little  which  can  be  re- 
Ued  upon.  Yet  his  grave  hss  been  shown 
on  the  island  los  (now  Nio).  So  little  do 
we  know  of  Homer !  But  what  if  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  Homer  ?  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  he  is  descend- 
ed, in  the  fourteenth  depee,  from  a  Thra- 
cian  bard ;  the  names  of  his  mother,  father 
and  grandfether  have  reference  to  poetry. 
What,  then,  if  tiiis  genealogy  (as  is  the 
case  with  man^of  the  mythoik>|^cal  rep- 
resentations of^^  other  subjects)  is  merely 
an  allegorical  hiiErtory  of  poetiy ,  which  was 
brought  from  Thrace  tlirougfa  Thessaly  to 
Greece,  and  thence  passed  to  Asia  Minor  ? 
Homer,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  a  col- 
lective name,  and  signify  an  Ionian  schodl 
of  poets,  in  which  poetry  was  learned  and 
handed  down  fiom  generation  to  genera- 
tion. (See  the  celebrated  Frederic  Schle- 
gel's  HuUnyofAe  Poetry  of  iht  Qrukg.) 
On  this  Bupposidon,  tlie  oontrsdictOEy  ac- 
counts of  Homer  might  be  explained. 
More  distinct  infonnation  on  these  points 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  poems  which 


we  possess  under  the  name  of  Homer. 
Twenty-four  poems  are  ascribed  to  him, 
whicii  are  lost  Those  which  are  extant  are 
the  Iliad,  Odvssey,  Batrachomyomachia, 
Hymns  and  Epigrams.  Criticism  decides 
that  all  four  of  these  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  Homer.  The  Batrschomyomachia 
(L  e.,  the  Battle  of  the  Fro^  and  Mice),  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  is  evidentfy^  noensly 
an  attempt,  aiul  a  successful  one)  to  trav- 
esty die  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  its  con- 
tenti,  lansuage,  and  t)ie  custonos  to  which 
it  refers,  betray  a  much  later  age  than  the 
other  Homeric  poems.  The  Hynons  are 
chiefly  of  an  epic  character,  and  essen- 
tially dififerent  nom  those  of  Orpheus,  and 
are  only  fracments  of  ancient  Cyclic  po- 
ems, or  preludes  of  rhapsodies  $  they  are 
also  considered  by  the  more  acute  critioB 
to  be  of  a  much  later  age  than  the  two 
creat  ep^cs,  and  not  to  be  by  the  Ionic 
bard.  There  remains,  then  (as  the  Epi- 
grams are  out  of  the  quesdonV,  only  tne 
two  larser  poems,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
from  v^ich  we  can  form  any  judgnoent 
of  Homer.  The  whole  mass  of  stories 
in  these  poems  revolves  round  two  peat 
centres ;  the  one,  a  renowned  nation- 
al enterprise,  redolent  of  youthfbl  vigor 
and  the  glory  of  courafie  (as  conceiv- 
ed of  by  nations  in  theur  in&ncy,  very 
difierent  fiom  moral  firmness,  or  even 
fit)m  the  military  vafcir  of  our  times) ;  the 
other,  a  full  picture  of  domestic  life,  imiied 
with  the  charming,  the  wonderful  of  dis- 
tant countries,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of 
sagacity,  victorious,  at  last,  over  a  thousand 
obstacles.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
worits  exhibit  a  settled  plan,  based  upon 
these  leading  ideas,  and  to  which  all  the 
parts  are  suwervient,  but  that  sdch  is  the 
result  to  which  we  are  brou^t  by  putting 
together  all  the  parts  of  the  two  poems. 
Even  the  ancients  felt,  that  the  MyBsey 
was  conmosed  ui  a  very  difieroit  qpirit 
from  the  tliad,  which  has  much  more  fire 
and  elevation.  The  style  of  the  two  po- 
ems is  different  In  the  Hied,  one  book 
often  contains  forty  similes,  whilst  the 
whole  Odyssey  coutaim  but  twenty.  Lon- 
ffinus  (ch.  33)  speaks  at  length  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey ;  according  to  hini,  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  resembles  the  riaiug,  and  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  the  setting  sun.  The  tone 
of  complaint  which  prevails  in  the  Odys- 
sey is  cited  as  a  confirmation  of  the  sup- 
posed old  age  of  the  writer.  Some  Alex- 
andrine schiDlars  received  the  name  of 
chorixonies  (i.  e.  the  separating),  hecause 
thev  believed  the  poems  to  be  by  diffeient 
auuion.    In  the  Odyssey,  die  Imguagep 
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ideofl  and  mythology  are  different  from 
those  of  the  Iliad.  What  is  done  in 
the  Iliad  by  Iria,  ia  peHbimed  in  theOdya- 
sey  by  Mercuiy.  No  god  or  goddeas  ia 
preciaelT  the  aame  in  both  poeina ;  the 
nguree  have  changed.  The  Oivmpua)  die 
Dotiona  of  the  lungdom  of  the  afaades^ 
the  coatume  of  the  gods  in  their  inter- 
course with  mortal  are  different ;  cua- 
toms,  manners,  moral  notiona»  the  arts  and 
Bciencea^  are  advanced.  The  auppoaition, 
therefore,  that  the  two  poema  belong  nei- 
ther to  the  same  poet,  nor  to  the  same 
a^  ia  obvious,  and  cannot  be  entirelpr 
rejected.  Wol£  the  fiunoua  German  phi- 
lologist, went  still  fiurther  in  his  Pnle^wn- 
ena  to  Homer,  and  maintained  new  views 
respecting  the  ancient  epic  poema  of  the 
Greeka  in  general,  and  t)ie  Homeric  in 
particular.  Neither  the  whole  Iliod,  nor 
the  whole  Odyasey,  is,  according  to  him, 
the  woik  of  one  author,  but  each  was 
originally  a  aeriea  of  songs  of  difierent 
poets.  The  prboft  of  this  assertion  are 
the  following :  In  the  time  of  Homer,  tlie 
ait  of  writing,  if  invented,  was  at  least  not 
in  common  uae  among  the  Greeks,  and 
not  cairied  so  far  as  the  writing  of  books. 
But  if  Homer  did  not  know  how  to  write, 
he  could  never  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  comiMsbg  woricB  of  such  extent.  The 
QroekSy  in  tlra  time  of  Homer,  were  not  so 
ftr  advanced  hi  civilization  as  was  neces- 
saiy  for  the  oomposition  of  such  a  whole ; 
oecauae,  thourii  there  ia  by  no  meana  an 
entire  unity  m  plan  in  th^  poems,  par* 
tksulariy  in  the  Iliad  (as  haa  often  been 
asserted  :  in  fkct,  all  perfections  have  been 
attributed  to  these  poems),  yet  it  is  an 
artificial  crnnposition,  and  the  Odyasey  la 
still  more  so  ;  this  circumstance  does  not 
agree  with  the  state  of  civilization  in  which 
the  Greeka  muat  have  been  at  that  eariy 
period,  according  to  all  appearances.  In 
addition  to  thia^  there  is  in  the  poem  itself 
a  great  inequality,  particularly  between 
die  first  and  last  books.  From  the  19th 
to  the  99d  book  of  the  Iliad  are  traces  of 
a  tone  of  thinking  and  expression  foreign 
to  the  peceding  part  of  the  work.  From 
die  8th  book  we  perceive  marks  of  the 
process  employed  to  connect  the  rhapso- 
dies. Finally,  in  die  time  of  Homer,  the 
lan^age  was  not  carried  to  such  n  graiii- 
matical  perfoctk>n  os  it  appears  in  both 
poems,  and  according  to  Hermann  (edit 
OrpK  p.  6£f7),  the  metre  is  not  the  same  : 
thus,  for  instance,  a  very  great  difference 
in  this  respect  is  observable  between  the 
13di  and  23d  book.  The  reauh  of  all 
these  investigations  is,  that  neiUier  of 
these  epics  is  m>m  one  author,  nor  of  the 


aame  aan.  Several  parta  may  be  discov* 
ered,  which  form  wholes  by  themselves  ; 
for  instance,  the  7th,  8di  and  9di  hooka 
form  one  rhap8ody--the  victories  of  Hec- 
tor. Other  ports  also  form  wholes  of 
themselves ;  some  of  them  were  evidentiv 
inserted  at  a  later  period,  as  was  acknowl- 
edged bv  the  ancients ;  among  them  are 
the  catalogue  of  ships,  the  games,  the  ep- 
iaode  of  Dolon,  and  others.  The  question 
then  ia,  How  were  these  separate  jmus 
combined  into  two  wholes?  For  centu- 
ries^ these  parts  were  detached  songs,  pre- 
served by  the  rbapsodists,  the  favorites  of 
the  Ionian  Greelu.  Lycurgua,  diwut  a 
ffeneration  after  Homer,  fint  biou^t  the 
Homeric  poems  into  the  mother  conntiy, 
on  his  return  finom  Crete  and  Asia.  Three 
centuries  later,  Pisistratus  and  the  Fiaia- 
tratids  began  to  collect  the  worka  of  Ho- 
mer, and  ordered  that  thev  ahould  be  an- 
nually sung  at  the  feast  of  the  Panadienea, 
by  the  rhapaodists.  After  they  had  been 
reduced  to  writkig,  and  put  in  order,  they 
imderwent  repeaUMi  revisions,  their  de- 
ficiencies were  sui^lied,  tbev  were  con- 
tinued, and  at  last  received  tneir  present 
form  ftom  the  labors  of  the  Alexandrine 
scholars.  Theae  epica  alao  owe  their 
division  into  34  bciiks  to  these  learned 
men,  according  to  the  number  of  the  let- 
ten  of  the  alphabet.  (For  the  periods 
which  are  to  be  distinffuiahed,  aae  Wdf 
and  Sohlecel,  in  the  wo&  aheady  quoted.) 
The  schouurs  engaged  in  thia  labor  were 
called  dUukeuasUt  (L  e.  editon).  Before 
theqe  diasheueuteif  therefore,  we  cannot 
speak  of  an  lUad  or  an  Odyasey.  They 
have  not,  dien,  in  aU  probahihty,  their  orig- 
inal form,  beeauae,even  on  the  supposition 
of  the  most  feithflil  tradition,  deviatioiii 
fifom  the  original  would  be  unavoidable  in 
so  long  a  course  of  time.  These  chanm 
became  still  more  conaderable  by  die 
boldness  of  the  pammarians  in  correcting 
the  various  readmgs,  and  the  rejection  of 
passages  became  ao  frequent,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  proverb — to  cast  Homer  out  of 
Homer.  Not  only  single  psssagea,  but 
whole  rhapsodies  were  rejected.  From 
these  circwnatancea  we  ean  judge  how 
much  we  have  or  know  of  the  original 
Homer.  The  (so  called)  tfommeiMrib  are, 
then,  chiefly  fiagnients  of  different  authoia, 
an^  the  one  Homer  becomea  several  Ho- 
merides,  i.  e.  bards  of  the  same  Ionian 
school  (see  Gnek  lAUraiure)  fitim  which 
Homer  himself  proceeded,  and  over  which 
he  may  have  prended.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, are  properly  called  HommdeSj  or  de- 
scendants of  Homer,  beoauae  they  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  beautiftillonian  epic  achool 
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If  we,  neverthelen,  continue  to  tpeak  of 
Homa^i  potmSi  it  is  partly  in  oonformity 
to  custom,  partly  because  the  real  Homer, 
wbose  eziatence  cannot  be  positively  de- 
nied, may  have  fumislied  the  ground  of 
these  poems,  and  perhaps  coinpawd  a  con- 
siderable port  or  them.  However  this 
may  be,  this  critical  view  (which  hos 
found  adversaries  in  Haries,  Vosb,  St. 
Croix,  Mannert,  Hug,  Bouterwek,  &c.) 
only  denies  the  chmcter  of  a  re^lar 
epic  to  the  Homeric  songs,— an  epic  in 
v^ch  an  original,  artificial  unity  embraces 
the  whole,  and  strictlv  subjects  all  the 
single  parts  to  a  plan,  which  bmds  together 
the  vrhole  poem ;  and  on  the  whole  nothing 
is  lost  but  the  rules  which  certain  critics, 
blindly  foUowinc  Aristotle,  derived  from 
that  pretended  vniole.  A  mechanical  ond 
dramatical  unity,  foreign  to  the  epic,  has 
been  attributed  to  those  poems,  which 
may  be  denied  the  Homeric  songs,  vrithout 
injury  to  their  poetical  value.  Thou^ 
there  is  no  single,  uninterrupted  action  m 
these  poems,  yet  action  is  insenerai  the 
life  or  the  Homoic  poetry.  Nowhere  do 
vre  find  a  pause  fai  the  action,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  ffodkal  piehtn  or  description ; 
eveiy  thing  is  in  a  constant  progress ;  it 
grows  beibre  our  eyes.  But  every  mode 
of  ezpresrin|;  action  is  not  compatible 
with  the  epic ;  a  passionate  descriptioa 
would  pass  over  into  lyric  or  dramatic  po- 
etry. Homer'b  heroes  may  be  moved  by 
tiie  strongest  passions ;  the  representation 
of  them  IS  always  calm.  What  the  poet 
relates  finds  its  vray  to  every  feelinc  heart, 
but  be  himself  never  shows  his  leelinA 
neither''  inclination  nor  dislike.  Tota&y 
lost  in  his  subject,  you  never  perceive  his 
individuality.  That  tiie  poems*  are  not 
necessarily,  on  this  account,  the  work  of 
one  man,  i^ypears  fi!om  the  ftct  that  this 
was  more  or  less  the  characteristic  of 
clasBic  art  Though  the  poet  is  himself  a 
Greek,  he  speaks  hnpartially  of  the  Tro- 
jans. There  is  nouiing  in  the  poems 
virfaich  makes  us  impatient  for  the  oenotie- 
menL  A  uniform  developement,  in  con- 
stant pro^press,  is  the  character  of  the  Ho- 
meric epic.  Herder  therefore  says  of 
him :  ^  The  truth  and  wisdom  with  which 
he  unites  all  the  subjects  of  his  worid  in  a 
livinff  picture,  the  finnuess  of  every  stroke 
in  alltne  personam  of  this  immortal  pic- 
ture, the  divine  treedom  with  which  he 
contemplates  the  diaractera,  and  paints 
their  virtues  and  vices,  their  successes  and 
disasters— this  is  what  renders  Homer 
unique,  and  worthy  of  immortality."  We 
eannot  entirely  apee  with  this  view  of 
Homer,  because  m  Shakipeare  thisim- 


partiali^  and  absence  of  individuality  is 
at  least  equally  great,  and  much  more  nd- 
mirabie,  as  he  is  a  dramatic  poet,  and  the 
display  of  character  is  therefore  his  para- 
mount ok^ect.  In  what  we  hare  already  aaid, 
we  have  indicated  what  we  consider  the 
chief  beauty  of  Homer.  Few  of  his  char- 
acters are  of  an  elevated  stamp.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  greatness  of  his  chief 
hero,  Achilles  ?  The  excellence  of  Homer 
ccMisisiB  in  the  simple,  true  and  diveraified 
representation  of  ond  powerfiil  action, 
which  was  national,  and  therefore  all-en- 
grossing ;  a  representation  which,  though 
alwavs  calm,  is  alvravs  true.  Itis,inone 
word,  the  poetical  nuthfiilnesB,  the  calm- 
ness wod  devotion  of  the  poet,  together 
vrith  the  beauty  of  his  language,  which 
render  Homer  great  If  it  were  only  for 
the  chaste  and  yet  powerfiil  use  isi'  the 
noblest  idiom  ever  spoken,  so  haimoni- 
ous,  finely  organized  and  expresKve,  the 
pages  of  the  Ionian  epic  wtMild  amply  . 
repay  perusaL  If  the  Honmic  poems  had 
always  been  consideied  in  a  Bunp^  and 
unprejudiced  manner,  ftee  fix>m  the  influ- 
enceof  a  thousand  pedantic  theories  and 
exaggeimtions,  they  would  have  had  fewer 
pretended  admirers,  but  m(M9  who  truly 
relished  them.  (For  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  thjbi  point,  see  A.  W.  SchleffeTs 
criticism  of  Gdthe's  Hermann  und  DotoUutL 
For  some  fiirther  observaticms,  see  the  ar- 
ticle Mbdm^^eniUd)  Germany  poasenes 
the  best  truislation  of  Homer,  by  die 
great  scholar  J.  H.  Voas;  there  are  also 
many  other  tnnslationa  in  the  sanne  lan- 
guage. WolTs  translation  of  100  verses 
of  the  Odyssey  (in  his  AmOMia)  exhibits 
the  highest  exc^ence  of  which  a  trans- 
lator is  capable ;  but  the  rules  which  he 
{Mescribea  to  himself  of  a  close  adherence 
to  the  original  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
carried  through.  The  ELngiish  version  of 
Pope  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  trans- 
lation, but  the  beauty  of  its  diction  lias 
made  it  a  standard  EnglisAi  classic.  Co w- 
per's  version  is  much  more  foithfiil,  but 
inforior  in  beauty  of  language.  Sotheby, 
the  translator  of  Oberon  and  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  is  now  en|;aged  in  translating  the  Iliad 
Among  the  editions  of  Homer  are  those  of 
Clarke  (London,  1729^-40,  4  vols.,  4to., 
often  reprinted);  Elmesti  (LeipaiCf  1759— 
64,5  vols.,  and  18d4  et  seq.) ;  Wolf  (latest 
edition,  Leipsic,  1817, 4  vok);  Ueyne  (Itiad 
only,  Leipsic,  180S  et  seq.,  8  vols.)  So  much 
has  been  written  for  the  explanation  of 
Homer,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
tides  of  the  woriES  would  fill  a  volume. 
We  may  mention  WolPs  and  Kindt's 
Prolegomena,  Feith's  Homeric  Antiquities, 
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De  M«i^%  Einy  on  the  CivilizatioD  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Time  of  Homer,  Halbkart^s 
Homeric  Psychology,  several  woiks  <hi  the 
Momlity  and  Theology  ofHomer,by  Heyne, 
Haries,  DelbrAdc,  Hennaon,  Voes,  Wag- 
ner;  on  the  Geogrq>hy  of  the  Homeric  Po- 
ems, by  Sch6nemann,Schlichthof8t,  A.  W. 
Schle^l,  VoBB  and  Vdksker.  Even  on  the 
medicme,  mmeralogy,  and  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  contained  in  Homer,  woriu 
are  not  vranting.  We  mav  menti<m  abo^ 
for  the  general  reader,  Flazman's  Illus- 
tnttions  of  Homer  (designs  from  Homer's 
deeenfidcDB),  and  Tischbein^  Homer, 
after  Antiques,  with  Explanations  by 
Heyne. 

HolfKROHA8TIX(from'Ofi9pof  and  /M^ri^U  V, 

10  flagellate),  the  Scourge  of  Homer;  a 
mmame  of  Z<n1us. 

Homb-Sickubss,  in  medicine  JVbsCd^^ 
The  moura]  feeling  of  grief  at  a  separation 
from  the  paternal  home  and  native  soil, 
becomes,  in  men  of  great  sensibility,  who 
go  to  a  dfififerent  climate  (especially  fiom  a 
moantamous  to  a  chamjjMiign  countiy), 
and  are  surrounded  by  different  scenery, 
without  active  occupation,  a  real  disease. 
It  shows  itself  bv  a  deep  melancholy,  un- 
der which  the  whole  nervous  svstera  in  a 
rimrt  time  suffera.  The  mind  ofihe  patient 
is  filled  with  thoughts  of  his  country,  and 
with  asBociations  which  serve  to  recall  iL 
The  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  despair  of 
mtiQing  the  desire,  engross  him.  As 
uie  dMease  of  the  nerves  increases,  spasms 
come  on.  The  respiration  of  the  individ- 
ual becomes  difficult,  interrupted,  and 
oonsisis  almost  wholly  of  aiffhs.  His  ap- 
petite is  losL  A  deadly  paleness  extends 
over  all  his  countenance,  and  his  sight 
grows  dim  and  weak.  His  heart  beats 
immoderately,  and  throbs  with  tlie  slight- 
est motion.  His  secredons  become  irre||;- 
ular;  oongesdons  afterwards  originate  in 
the  noblest  oq^ans ;  sleep  flies  from  him, 
or  consists  pnncipally  of  dreams,  which 
are  filled  with  the  scenes  he  has  left 
Sudden  death  sometimes  puts  an  end  to 
this  situation ;  but  more  commonly  a  slow, 
nervous  and  hectic  fever  ensues,  which 
carries  oflfthe  individual,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  overcome  Uie  disease.  A  return  to 
lus  home  is  the  most  eflectual  remedy. 
The  confidence  that  this  will  happen  has 
cured  many.  But  when  this  is  impossible, 
agreeable  occupation  is  a  better  remedy 
than  medicine, 

HomciPB  is  either  iustifiahle,  excusable 
or  felonious.  Of  the  mst  sort  is  the  killing 
of  pubfic  enemies  in  battle,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  declared  war,  in  puisuance  of  the 
mden  given  by  commanders  duly  com- 


missioned. S»  where  a  crime  is  punish- 
aUe  capitally  according  to  the  laws,  tht; 
judge  is  bound  to  condemn  the  criminal 
to  death,  and  the  sherifTor  other  executive 
officer  to  cany  the  sentence  into  efiect,  in 
the  manner  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  But  the  judge  must  have 
jurisdiction  of  th»  offence,  and  be  duly 
commisBioned,  and  the  executive  officer 
must  be  empowered  to  cany  the  sentence 
into  effect,  and  must  perform  the  execu- 
tion in  the  manner  prescribed  b^  law, 
otherwise  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
will  make  the  judge  or  the  officer,  as  the 
case  may  be,  guilty  of  criminal  homicide. 
Shr  Matthew  Hale,  being  doubtful  of  the 
validity  of  his  commission  under  Crom- 
well, declined  sitting  as  judoe  in  a  capital 
case.  So^  too,  where  an  o&er  of  jusdcc 
is  resisted  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
in  his  attem^  to  arrest  a  person  in  a  crim- 
inal, or,  as  is  maintained,  even  in  a  civil 
case,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  back,  but 
may  repel  finrce  witti  fi>roe,  and  if  the 
person  resisting  is  unavoidably  killed,  die 
homicide  is  jurafiable,  for  few  men  would 
quiedy  submit  to  airest,  if^  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, the  officer  was  obliged  to  give 
back.  But  if  the  party,  instead  of  resist- 
ing, attempts  to  avoid  an  arrest  by  flight, 
the  officer  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  justi- 
fied in  kiUing  lum  to  prevent  his  escaoe. 
It  is,  however,  laid  down  as  law,  that  if  a 
felony  be  committed,  and  the  felon  at- 
tempts to  fly  from  justice,  it  is  the  duty  of 
eveiy  man  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
prevent  an  escape;  and  i(  in  the  finesh 
pursuit,  the  party  be  killed,  where  he  can- 
not be  taken  alive,  it  vriU  be  deemed  a 
justifiable  homicide.  And  this  justifica- 
tion is  not  limited  to  those  who  may  wit- 
ness the  act  of  felony,  but  extends  to  all 
who  join  in  the  fresh  pursuit  The  same 
rule  applies  to  cases  of  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  a  felon,  to  break  away  and  escape, 
after  he  has  been  arrested,  and  is  on  the 
way  to  gaol.  So  if  a  party  has  been  in- 
dicted for  felony,  and  will  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  axrrated,  the  officer,  having  a 
warrant  fi)r  his  arrest,  may  kwfuUy  kill 
him,  if  he  cannot  be  taken  uive.  But  this 
is  to  be  understood  only  of  officen,  and 
not  of  private  persons.  Magistrates  and 
officere  authorized  to  suppress  and  dis- 
perse mobs,  are  justified,  by  the  common 
law,  in  taking  the  requisite  measures  and 
using  the  requisite  force  for  this  puipose, 
though  it  extend  to  the  killing  of  some  of 
the  noters.  An  English  statute  of  31 
Edward  I  provides  for  a  case  of  forrable 
resistance  of  treqMssers,  which  is  not  ap- 
plicahle  in  the  U.  States,  where  there  is  no 
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aitiikr  kw.  h  reiatos  to  treepasKS  in 
parkfl,  and  providee  that  if  a  parker,  for* 
ester  or  warreoer  finds  a  trespaSBer  in  hia 
grounds,  intending  to  do  damam  therein, 
who  will  not  vield  after  hue  and  cry  made 
to  stand,  but  nees  or  defenids  himself;  if  he 
is  iuUed  in  the  attempt  to  take  him,  the 
homicide  shall  be  no  erime.  And  a  strik- 
ing application  of  thia  law^is  mentioned  in 
Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of 
sir  William  Hawkeawoith,  who,  being 
weaiy  of  life,  after  blaming  his  peiker  for 
liis  negligence,  and  ordering  him  to  exe- 
cute the  law  rigorously  against  any  one 
who  should  enter  the  park  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing^  deer,  went  himself  into  the 
park,  by  mght,  when  he  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  the  keeper,  and,  on  being 
questioned  and  refusing  to  stand,  was  shot, 
and  the  homicide  was  considered  justifi- 
able. The  law  arms  every  member  of  the 
community  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  for  the  prevention  of  atrocious  fek>- 
nies  accompanied  with  violence  and  per- 
sonal danger  to  othens ;  as^  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  or  rob,  or  conmiit  buig- 
lary  or  arKMi,  the  person  making  the  at- 
tempt may,  by  the  common  law,  if  he 
cannot  be  otherwise  prevented,  be  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  kw  will  not  recognise 
the  act  as  a  crime.  In  casea  of  this  sort, 
in  order  to  justify  the  homicide,  it  must 
appear  that  there  were  good  grounds  far  a 
suspicion  that  tlie  person  killed  had  a  le- 
knious  intent  Thos  ui  Levet's  case, 
repented  by  Croke,  Levet  being  awaked 
by  one  of  his  servants,  and  told  that  there 
were  thieves  in  the  house,  got  up,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  searched 
the  difiTerent  rooms  to  find  tlie  thieves. 
A  servant  had  concealed  Frances  Free- 
man, a  visitor  of  hers,  in  the  butteiy,  not 
wishing  her  to  be  seen,  and  Levet's  wife 
discovering  Frances,  it  being  too  dark, 
however,  to  distinguish  her  clearly,  called 
out  to  her  husband  that  she  had  found  the 
thieves,  and  he  thereupon  went  into  the 
buttery,  and,  thrusting  with  his  sword  in 
the  dark,  killed  Frances.  The  homicide 
was  held  to  be  justifiable,  though  sir  Mi- 
chael Foster  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
sufficient  caution  had  been  used.  But 
lord  Hale  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  ignorance  of  the  fiict, 
and  the  strong  grounds  of  the  suspicion, 
afford  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  cases 
ah^ady  mentioned  of  iustifiable  homicide, 
are  those  in  which  the  public  authority 
and  kws  are  directly  concerned.  The 
kws  of  society,  however,  leave  eveiy  in- 
dividual a  portion  of  that  right  of  personal 
defence  with  which  he  k  invi»ted  by 


those  of  nature.  If  otte  B»y  inteypoae  to 
prevent  an  itfrocioua  crime  against  society, 
where  he  k  not  himself  in  any  personal 
danger,  the  kws  will,  n  fortiori^  permit 
him  to  defend  himself  against  attacks  upon 
hk  own  person.  Thk  right  may  be  more 
ekafly  expkined  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  Of  felonious  homicide,  usually 
ckased  under  the  titles  of  murder  and 
moHdmigkkr;  for  thk  latter  term,  though 
eQmiologically  coinckfinff  with  the  term 
AoMKuie,  k  usually  appOed  to  eases  of 
blamabk  homicide.  Murder  k  the  kill- 
ing of  a  pemn  who  k  under  the  fvotec- 
tion  of  the  kwi%  with  malice  prepense, 
either  express  or  implied.  Malioe  k  the 
distingujsning  characteristic  of  nEwrder. 
It  k  not  necessary,  in  order  to  conetitute 
the  crime  of  murder,  that  the  skyer 
should  have  the  direct  intention  of  killikg. 
If  the  act  be  done  with  a  wicked,  depnved, 
maligmant  spirit,  a  heart  regardless  of  so- 
cial duty  and  deliberalelv  b^t  upon  mis- 
chief^ it  k  characterized  oy  what  the  Uw 
denomhiates  malice,  though  it  nkay  not 
result  fit>m  an^  enmity  or  grudge  against 
the  particular  victim*  Tbua,  for  inatonoe, 
if  a  man  resolvea  to  kill  the  first  pcnon  he 
may  meet,  a  homicide  committed  in  pur- 
suance of  such  a  resolution,  k  accompa- 
nied by  the  malice  contemplated  by  the 
kw  as  the  characteristic  or  murder,  al- 
though the  parties  may  never  have  kn< 
each  other.  So  if  a  man  wantonly  d«a- 
chaiges  a  cun  among  a  multitude  of  peo- 
pk,  wherebv  any  one  k  killed,  the  act  will 
be  done  with  that  depravity  of  disposition 
which  the  kw  considera  malioe.  Another 
instance  of  thk  intention  of  murder  ia^  the 
purposely  or  wantonly  kttiog  ftdl  a  heavy 
body  fit)m  the  top  of  a  house,  or  other 
height,  into  the  street,  where  people  are 
known  to  be  fi:e(^uendy  passing,  and 
whereby  any  one  is  kiUecL  Tm  very 
definition  of  thi^  crime  imports  that,  like 
all  other  crimes,  indeed,  it  can  be  com- 
mitted only  by  a  fi^  agent.  The  crime 
presupposes  a  will,  motive  or  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator.  M  or  will 
any  mere  threat  so  tar  take  away  hk  free- 
dom of  action  as  to  excuse  him  for  kiUins 
a  third  party,  though  the  coerckn  used 
for  this  purpose  might  exonerate  hiih  from 
a  contract  made  under  its  influence.  An 
idiot  or  insane  person  c«nnot  commit  thk 
crime.  But  drunkenness  is,  in  genml,  no 
excuse  for  homicide,  though  the  act  be 
done  under  its  immediate  influence.  But 
m  die  case  of  die  U.  Statea  against  Drew, 
reported  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Mason^ 
Reports,  Mr.  Justice  Story  held  that  where 
a  person  had  been  so  long  in  the  habits  of 
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intempenmce,  as  to  cause  the  kind  of  in- 
Banity  known  under  tlie  name  of  mama  a 
potu,  and  was  accordingly  subject  to  an 
established  derangement  of  mind,  an  act 
of  homicide  by  such  a  person  was  not 
murder,  but  that  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  insane,  and  not  responsible  for  crimes 
any  more  tlian  if  his  mental  disorder  had 
been  caused  by  any  other  vice,  or  without 
any  &uh  on  his  part.  The  maimer  of 
killing  is  not  material.  Whether  it  be 
by  sword,  poison,  beating,  imprisonment, 
starvation,  or  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  equally  mur- 
der. A  son,  who  cruelly  and  unnaturalh^ 
exposed  his  sick  father  to  the  open  air 
during  inclement  weather,  whereby  his 
death  was  occasioned,  was  held  to  be 
guilty  of  mu'der;  and  so  was  a  woman, 
who  caused  the  death  of  her  child  by 
leaving  It  in  an  orchard  scantily  covered  1^ 
leaves,  whereby  it  perished ;  and  so,  also, 
persons  having  the  care  of  a  child,  who 
caused  its  dea£  by  removing  it  from  par- 
&h  to  parish  without  supplying  it  sufficient 
sustenance,  A  master  who  compelled  his 
apprentice  to  sleep  on  boards,  exposed  to 
the  amioBpliere,  and  tlierebv  occasioned 
his  death,  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  murder. 
This  crime  may  be  committed  by  mere 
advice  and  encouragement  In  the  case 
of  the  Commonwealth  against  Bowen, 
reported  in  the  Massachusetts  Reports, 
vol.-  13,  p.  356,  a  prisoner  bein^  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution appointed,  was  advised  by  another 
to  commit  suicide,  and  disappoint  the 
sheriff  of  the  execution  and  the  multitude 
of  the  G^ectacle.  He  did  commit  suicide, 
and  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  if  the 
act  was  done  in  pursuance  and  in  conse- 
quence of  such  instigation,  it  was  an  act 
of  murder  by  the  instivator.  As  to  the 
person  on  whom  a  murder  ma^  be  com- 
mitted, the  English  books  say  it  must  be 
one  ^  in  the  peace  of  the  king,"  tliat  is,  a 
person  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  is  one  of  the  public  enemy,  if  he 
is  in  the  country  and  not  participating  in 
the  war.  An  infant  unborn  is  within  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  it  is  laid  down 
that  if^  in  consequence  of  poison  jriven  or 
wounds  inflicted  before  the  birth  of  a  child, 
which  is  afterwards  bom  alive,  it  dies  soon 
after  its  birth,  the  act  is  murder.  The  act 
of  suicide  is  considered  by  the  law  to  be 
murder,  and  the  person  making  away  with 
himself  is  accordingly  s^^led  a  seff^mur- 
derer ;  and  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  U.  States,  have  here- 
tofore attempted  to  punish  this  crime  by 
directing  diat  the  body  of  a  suicide  flboukl 
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be  ignominiously  buried  But  this  was 
only  punishing  the  surviving  relatives  and 
fHenas  of  the  deceased  for  his  offence ; 
and  thongh  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 
discouragement  of  suicide,  it  would  be  a 
veiy  quesdonable  justification  of  the  law, 
which  wiO  appear  from  appWing  the  same 
rule  to  any  other  offence;  as,  for  instance,  we 
may  suppose  that  if  a  man  knew  that  all  his 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  would  be 
whipped  for  any  thefl  he  might  commit,  he 
might  thereby  possibly  beinduced^m  mo- 
tives of  humanly,  to  refiain  from  thieving ; 
but  tlie  chance  of  this  salutaiy  influence  up- 
on a  vicious  mind,  would  hardly  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  law.  These  laws, 
infficting  punishment  upon  the  living  by 
the  ignominious  sepulture  of  suicides,  nave 
accordingly  been  very  rarely  put  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  laws  themselves  begin  to 
disappear  from  the  statute  book.  The 
lines  of  distinction  between  felonious  and 
excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  and  be- 
tween manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in 
many  cases,  nice  and  difficult  to  define 
with  precision.  But,  in  ffeneral,  the  ac- 
cused has  the  advantage  of  any  uncertainty 
or  obscurity  that  may  hanff  over  his  cose, 
since  die  presumptions  of  law  are  usually 
in  his  favor.  Tne  characteristic  distinc- 
tion laid  dovim  in  the  books  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  is  the  absence  of 
malice  in  the  latter.  Most  of  the  instances 
of  homicide  which  come  under  the  term 
mantiaughier,  are  those  which  the  law 
considers  excusable.  Sudden  provocation 
may  be  an  excuse  for  striking  another  with 
the  hand,  or  with  a  stick  held  in  the  hand, 
without  the  intention  to  give  a  deadly 
blow,  and  though  death  ensue,  the  party 
may  not  be  guilty  of  murder.  It  is  made 
a  question  Aether  mere  words,  unaccom- 
panied by  acts,  such  as  menacing  {gestures, 
are  a  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  a 
blow  or  violence  which  results  in  homi- 
cide. Where  a  person,  whose  pocket  was 
picked  in  a  crowd,  to  avenge  himself, 
threw  the  pickpocket  into  a  neighboring 
pond,  intending  only  to  duck  him,  and  the 
man  was  drowned,  it  was  held  to  be  only 
manslaughter.  For  though  a  bodily  harm 
was  intended,  yet  the  injury  wliich  ap- 
peared likely  to  result  from  the  act,  was 
not  greater  than  the  provocation  seemed  to 
excuse,  or  at  least  palliate.  One  circum- 
stance, showing  the  degree  of  malice,  or, 
rather,  showing  its  presence  or  absence, 
is  die  kind  of  weapon  used  in  giving  a 
wound  on  a  sudden  provocation;  and 
another  circumstance  of  unportance  is 
the  fiict  of  the  weapon's  being  ahneady 
in  the  hand  or  not,  for  going  to  seek  a 
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we^wn  gives  tiine  for  deliberation.  The 
ground  of  excuse  of  homicide,  in  case  of 
proyocadon  merely,  is  the  supposed  sud- 
den passion,  some  influence  or  which  the 
law  concedes  to  the  fiailw  of  human 
nature.  But  the  excuse  of  selMefenoe 
goes  still  further ;  and  where  a  man  is  at- 
tacked, so  that  his  own  life  is  endangered, 
or  in  such  way  that  he  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  to  be  so,  he  may  repel  the 
attack  with  mortal  weapons.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  cases  of  manslaun^ter  is  that 
occasioned  by  sinffle  combat ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  firm  hold  which  the  point  of 
honor  has  taken  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  west,  this  has  lonff  been  among  the 
most  difficuh  subjects  of  leipslation.  (See 
i>iiel.)  The  crime  of  muraer,  in  its  most 
aggravated  degree,  is  punished  with  death 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and,  in 
fkigtand  and  a  greater  part  of  the  U.States, 
this  crime  is  so  punished  without  excep- 
tion. But  in  Pennsylvania  and  some 
other  of  the  states,  only  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  that  is,  with  deliberate  intent, 
or  committed  with  circumstances  of  great 
atrocity,  is  a  subject  of  capital  punishment ; 
muoder  in  the  second  decree,  or  of  a  less 
aggravated  character,  bemg  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  pubUc  penitentiary 
lor  a  lon^r  or  shorter  period.  Man- 
slaughter IS  punished  by  imprisonment 
only,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 

HoHiLius,  Godfi^y  Augustus,  music- 
diiector  in  the  three  princi^  churches  at 
Dresden,  one  of  the  greatest  oiganists  and 
composers  of  church  music  of  his  time,bom 
February  2, 17U,  at  Rosenthal,  on  the  Bo- 
hemian fiontierS)  was  made,  iu  1742,  or- 
ffamst  at  a  church  in  Dresden.  He  died 
June  1, 1785.  Few  of  his  compositions 
have  been  printed. 

HoMMEL ;  the  name  of  several  great  ju- 
rists in  Saxony. — 1.  FarfSnand  Ajigrustus 
Hiommd  was  bom  at  Leipsic.  in  1687,  was 
prafesBor  of  law  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  same  place.  He  died, 
after  a  life  devoted  industriously  to  the  sci- 
ence of  law  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  1766.  His  works  show  his  philo- 
sophical mind  and  great  legal  erudition.^2. 
Chadts  Ferditumd  Shmmu,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1722 ;  in  1750,  taught 
kw  at  Leipsic,  and,  in  1756,  was  made 
professor  of  the  decretals.  After  having 
received  many  honors  and  tides,  he  died 
in  1781.  He  was  one  of  the  sreatest 
jurists  of  his  a£e.  Besides  his  labors  in 
the  science  of  uiw,  he  contributed  to  in- 
troduce a  better  and  purer  language  in  the 
German  couits.  Besides  the  kiw,  he  was 
wellvened  in  many  other  branches  of 


science,  as  his  BdUoOieea  Juris  BaMmea 
d  Soroeaioriim  •^rafrieo,  his  Ao-uprudieiilM 
MmimnatOnu  tZIuffrata,  and  his  many 
academical  writings  prove.  Amcmg  lus 
works  are  his  Gemian  Flavius,  thatis,  di- 
rections for  drawing  up  sentences,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  (4th  edit,  aug- 
mented and  corrected  by  doctor  Klein, 
Bayreuth,  18(X1, 2  vols.);  itti^woilia  Qucf- 
Uonum  in  Foro  quoHdU  obvtmadktm  (7 
vols.,  4th  edit,  Leipsic,  1783--87, 4to.),  of 
which  the  seventh  volume,  edited  by  R6s- 
sig,  contains  Hommel's  Life ;  his  OUtda- 
mtnia  Juris  JlBtM2ii2if(Leipeic,  1755,  ito.);  his 
WMkon  Rewardsand  Punishments^acconl- 
ingto  the  Turkish  Laws(2dedit,  Vn%)fii^. 

Homo  Novus  (Zioftn,  a  new  man);  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  peraon  of  plebeian  birth, 
and  the  first  of  lus  &mily  that  held  a  cu- 
rule  ofilce,  with  the  right  of  putting  a  wax 
image  of  himself  in  the  atrivm  of  his 
house  (jus  imagimaii),  which  placed  him 
in  the  class  of  nMUs.  The  mgnily  thus 
acquired  descended  to  his  children. 

HoMCBOPATHT ;  the  name  of  a  system 
of  medicine,  introduced  by  Samuel  Hah- 
nemann (q.  v.),  and  which,  for  about  20 
years,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Ger- 
many, and,  of  hoe,  in  other  countries  also. 
The  name  expresses  the  essential  charsc- 
ter  of  the  new  system,  which  consists  in 
this— that  such  remedies  should  be  em- 
ployed against  any  disease  as,  in  a  healthy 
person,  would  produce  a  similar,  but  not 
mecisely  the  same  disease  (from  h^w  nmB9s\ 
The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system 
is,  therefore,  nmiiia  svmHihus  cvarct^tur. 
To  find  such  medicines  against  any  given 
disease,  e3q;>eiimentB  are  made  on  h«dthy 
persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  on 
them.  In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 
ease carries  with  it  a  great  suscepubility 
for  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  pow- 
er of  medicine  increases  by  minute  di- 
vision, the  homoBopathist  gives  but  one 
drug  at  a  time,  ana  does  not  MJunink^T 
another  dose,  or  a  new  medicine,  until  the 
former  has  taken  efi^t  At  the  same 
time,  a  strict  diet  is  prescribed,  that  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. HomcBopathy  directs  the  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  are  followed  up  and  observed 
with  much  greater  accuracy  than  fonn^- 
ly.  Disease  is  considered  by  it  as  only 
an  aggregate  of  symptoms ;  and  there- 
fore the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  symptoms.  The  disciptes  of 
this  system  care  litde  about  the  customary 
names  and  divisions  of  diseases ;  they  only 
regard  the  particular  pains  and  debilities 
orwhich  the  varieties  of  sickness  are  com- 
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poeed.  The  proximate  causes  of  diseases, 
therefore,  ore  litde  regarded,  though  the 
more  remote  causes  are  studied,  at  least  in 
relatioii  to  diet  Eveiy  disease  is  consid- 
ered  as  requiring  a  specific  remedy.  Ho- 
moeopathy is  thus  in  opposition  to  the  Hip- 
pocratic  system,  which  has  existed,  under 
various  forms,  for  21  centuries ;  and  it  has 
been  exposed  to  numerous  attacks  on  this 
account  We  will  mention  some  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  Homceopathy  objects 
to  the  Hippocratic  system,  that  it  acts  on 
the  maxim  conimna  amtrarua  curantur^ 
and  therefore  effects  merel}[  a  palliative 
cure.  This  reproach  is  unjust,  because 
the  judicious  pnvsician  enaeavorB  to  re- 
store the  diseased  oi^gaos  by  the  influence 
of  the  healthy  organs,  and  the  merest  em- 
piric alone  attempts  to  cure  by  absolute 
cmUraries.  The  Hippocratic  medicine 
does  not  even  r^ect  the  homceopathic 
principle,  as  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
eases proves.  Secondly,  the  homoeopa- 
thjsts  accuse  their  opponents  of  directmg 
their  effi>rt8  against  what  cannot  be  known, 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease ;  while, 
in  tuni,  the  homceopathist  may  be  re- 
proached with  attaching  himself  merely  to 
the  superficial,  external  appearance  of  the 
disease,  and  with  a  pedantic  minuteness  in 
regard  to  those  qrmptoms  \vliich  disease 
assumes  in  a  given  case.  Thirdly,  the  ho- 
moeopathist  accuses  the  others  of  adminis- 
tering remedies  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  eflects ;  to  which  it  may  be  repli- 
ed, that  die  efifect  of  a  medicine  becomes 
perfectly  known  only  throu^  a  patient, 
never  by  a  healthy  person.  Fourthly,  the 
imnutenesB  of  the  aose  prescribed  t^  the 
faomcBopethistsis  objected  to  fanr  odier  phy- 
sicians, who,  however,  should  not  forget 
thatUiey  constantly  order  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  tartar-emetic  in  ei^ht  ounces 
of  water.  The  unnecessary  or  mjudicious 
mixture  of  medicines  has  become  much 
less  common  than  fbtmeriy  among  the 
Hippocratic  physicians.  The  Hippocrat- 
ic school  caimot  reconcile  itaelf  to  tlie  idea 
that  all  classification  of  diseases  under 
^neric  names  is,  in  itself^  without  mean- 
mg,  and  that  the  course  of  acute  diseases, 
the  doctrine  of  the  crisis,  &c.  (the  basis  of 
the  Hippocratic  medicine),  is  unaj^inary, 
since  it  rests  on  a  &ithful  observation  of 
.nature.  The  old  system,  therefore,  re- 
proaches homoeopathv  not  only  with  not 
knovring,  but  with  disdaining  to  know, 
the  nature  of  diseases.  Since  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  the  course  of  dis- 
eases is  the  indisputable  basis  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic medicine,  a  great  revolution  in 
medicine  is  not  to  be  expected  firom  ho- 


mdMi^Uhy.  If  its  principles  shouldprove 
true,  it  will  result  in  a  knowledge  or  spe- 
cific means  of  cure,  and  thus  make  a  vtA^ 
liable  addition  to  medicine,  as  other  sys- 
tems have  done.  The  works  on  homce- 
opathv  are  already  numerous.  Hahne- 
mann^ Organon  der  raUondUn  HeUkungt 
appeared  first  at  Dresden  (1810),  and  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition  (lo39) ;  a  French 
translation  in  Dresden  bv  Brunow(1834),an 
English  by  Ahner,  an  Italian  by  professor 
Bernardo  Quarants,  and  Russian  in  Casan 
by  Petersen.  The  Seine  AnnemiiteUdire 
von  Haknemann  appeared,  in  six  volumes, 
Dresden,  1811  to  itel.  The  Archives  of 
HomcBopathic  Medicine,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Stag^  has  been  published  at  Leip- 
sic,  since  la21.  Other  works  on  homoe- 
opathy, some  of  which  are  against  it,  have 
been  written  by  A.  J.  Hecker,  Bischoff, 
Puchek,  Rau,  Heinroth,  &c. 

HoMPESCH,  Ferdinand,  baron  of,  last 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  the  kniffhts 
of  St  John,  was  bom,  1744,  at  Dtoeldoii 
In  the  ISth  vear  of  his  age,  he  went  td 
Malta,  where  he  rose,  successively,  fipom  a 
page  of  the  crand-master  to  the  rank  of 
eruid-croBS,  for  d5  years  was  minister  of 
uie  court  of  Vienna  to  his  order,  and,  in 
1797,  was  chosen  fprand-master.  He 
was  the  first  German  invested  with  this 
dignity.  When  Bonaparte  landed  at  Mal- 
ta, on  his  passage  to  Ecypt,  in  June,  1796, 
the  works  were  surrendered  by  the  com- 
mander, Bosreddon,  vrithout  the  knowl- 
edge of  Hompesch.  The  grand-master,  on 
the  third  day  after  the  sunrender,  embark- 
ed for  Trieste.  He  received  100/XX) 
crowns  for  his  plate,  and  was  promised  an 
armual  pension,  of  the  same  amount, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  receive ;  for, 
after  lus  arrival  in  Trieste,  he  solemnly 
protested  against  the  capitulation,  as  never 
consented  to  by  him,  and,  some  months 
afterwards,  abdicated  his  dignity  in  fiivor 
of  the  emperor  Paul  I.  He  afterwards 
lived  in  obscurity  and  great  distress.  Ne- 
cessity at  length  compelled  him  to  go  to 
Moncpellier,  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the 
pension  which  had  been  promised  hiiiu 
He  obtained,  with  much  difficallr,  1£L000 
fivncs  of  this  sum,  and  died  in  1803.  (See 
Egyptj  Lcmding  of  (he  Drench  iiu) 

Hozn>SKOETEa,  or  Hondekotter. 
There  were  three  Flemish  artists  of 
this  name.— Gt2e«,  bom  in  1583,  at 
Utrecht,  excelled  in  landscape  paiutiDg. 
— His  son,  Gysbrechiy  bom  in  1613,  was 
celebrated  for  his  delineation  of  ducks 
and  other  fowls,  as  well  as  of  birds  in 
ffeneral.— ^^fe2cAior,  the  grandson,  by  fiur 
me  most  celebrated  of  the  three,  was  bora 
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in  Utreclit,  in  1636,  and  died  there,  in 
1695. 

Honduras,  one  of  the  states  of  Central 
America,  is  bounded  north  by  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  east  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  south 
by  Nicaragua,  and  west  by  Gruatimala  and 
Vera  Paz ;  890  railes  from  east  to  west, 
and  150  from  north  to  south.  The  coun- 
try consists  of  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  riv- 
ers. It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous countries  of  America;  at  present, 
^ough  exceedingly  fertile,  it  is  almost  a 
desert  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and 
in  many  narts  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  of 
great  fertility,  producing  in  abundance  the 
various  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. It  yields  three  crops  of  maize  and 
two  of  grapes  in  a  year ;  other  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  peas,  cotton,  wool,  with 
excellent  pastures,  honey,  wax,  provisions 
of  all  kinds ;  but  mahogany  and  logwood 
form  Uie  principal  exports.  Chief  towns, 
VaJladoUd,  the  capital,  Truxillo,  Gracias  a 
Dice,  St  Jago  and  Omoa.  The  part  ly- 
ing on  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  is 
known  by  the  name  oftheMMquUo  Shore^ 
and  is  situated  between  16°  lO'  and  10°  W 
N.  lat.,  and  between  83°  55^  and  87°  50^ 
W.  Ion.  It  belongs  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians. The  British  have  setdements  in 
the  country. 

Honduras  ;  a  large  bay  between  cape 
Catoche  and  cape  Honduras,  having  tne 
coast  of  the  province  of  Honduras  south, 
that  of  Yucatan  west,  and  the  Caribbean 
sea  east  Lat  15°  30^  to  21°  30^  nortli.  It 
is  well  known,  from  the  British  settlement 
of  Balize,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany 
and  dye  woods.  The  town  of  Balize  con- 
tains about  QOO  whites,  upwards  of  500 
free  people  of  color,  and  about  3000  slaves. 
Besides  mahogany  and  logwood,  the  coun- 
try produces  various  other  kinds  of  valua- 
ble trees,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  adapt- 
ed to  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  all 
the  West  India  productions.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  extensive  coast  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  bay  of  Honduras  is  at 
all  times  dangerous,  more  especially  so 
during  the  continuance  of  the  north 
winds. 

Honey  ;  a  vegetable  product,  very  sim- 
ilar in  its  properties  to  sugar.  It  is  found, 
in  laige  quantities,  in  a  number  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  collected  by  the  bee,  and  is  fed  up- 
on by.  many  insects.  It  is  always  fonned 
in  the  flower,  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
pistil,  aud  it  seems  designed  to  receive  and 
retain  the  fecundating  poUen.  Honey  dif- 
fers much  in  color  and  in  consistence ;  it 


contains  much  saccharine  matter,  aud, 
probably,  some  mucilage,  from  whidi  it 
derives  its  sofhiess  and  viscoaity.  Honey 
very  readily  enters  into  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, and  yiekls  a  strong  liquor,  called 
mead.  There  are  two  species  of  honey ; 
the  one  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  turpentine ;  the  other  white, 
and  capable  of  aasuminff  a  solid  form,  and 
of  concretmg  uito  regumr  spheres.  These 
two  species  are  often  united ;  they  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  liquid  honey  much  more  readi- 
ly than  the  solid.  Honey  has  never  been 
accurately  analyzed,  but  some  late  experi- 
ments go  to  prove  it  to  be  composed  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  The  honey 
made  in  mountainous  countries  is  more 
highly  flavored  than  that  of  low  ^round& 
The  honey  made  in  the  spring  is  more 
esteemed  than  that  gathered  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  that  of  the  summer  more  than  that 
of  the  aummn.  There  is  also  a  preference 
given  to  that  of  young  swarms.  YeUow 
honey  is  obtained,  by  pressure,  from  all 
sorts  of  honey-combs,  old  as  well  as  new, 
and  even  from  those  whence  the  virgin 
honey  has  been  extracted.  The  combs 
are  broken,  and  heated,  with  a  little  water, 
in  basins  or  pots,  being  kept  constantly  stir- 
riug ;  they  are  then  put  into  bags  of  thin 
linen  cloth,  and  these  into  a  preas,  to 
squeeze  out  the  honey.  The  wax  stays 
behind  in  the  bag,  excepting  some  parti- 
cles, which  pass  through  with  the  honey. 
Honey  is  the  production  of  most  coun- 
tries, yet  more  abundant  in  the  island 
of  Candia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  than  any  where 
else.  The  Sicilian  honey  seems  to  be  par- 
ticulariy  high-flavored,  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  island,  even  to  surpass  that  of  Mi- 
norca, which,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  aromadc  plants  with  which 
that  country  is  overspread.  This  honey  is 
gathered  three  times  in  the  year,  in  July, 
August  and  October.  It  is  found,  by  the 
peasants,  in  the  hoUows  of  trees  and  rocks. 
The  country  of  the  lesser  Hybla  is  stiU,  as 
formerly,  the  part  of  the  island  that  is 
most  celebrated  for  this  article.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  honey  are  produced  by 
the  wild  bees,  in  the  woods  of  North 
America.  Honey  is  used  in  preserves  and 
confectionary,  and,  in  its  pure  state,  to  put 
upon  bread ;  also  as  a  demulcent  medi- 
cine against  hoarseness,  catarriis,  &c^  and 
externally,  as  a  softening  apphcation,  to 
promote  suppuration.  It  is  used,  in  its 
clarified  state,  to  sweeten  certain  medi- 
cines. It  is  more  aperient  and  detergent 
than  sugar,  and  is  particulariy  serviceable 
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in  promotiiig  expectoratioo  in  disorders 
of  the  broast,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cool- 
ing and  deteri^nt  gargarisms.  For  these, 
aiMl  other  sinular  purposes,  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  vin^ar,  m  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  cmnfied  honey  to  one  pint 
of  the  acetic  acid,  boiled  down  to  a  proper 
conostence  overa  alow  fire,  and  thus  forms 
the  ozymel  simple  of  the  shops.  It  is 
also  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  dif- 
ferent vegetables,  by  boiling  it  in  the  same 
manner,  with  their  juice  or  infhsions,  till 
the  virateiy  parts  have  exhaled.  It  is  the 
basis  of  several  compositions  in  pharma- 
cy, though  in  this  way  it  is  less  used  than 
formerly.  It  is  also  used  in  making  mead. 
When  collected  from  poisonous  plants, 
as  rhododtmhron  pontiatm,  Jcc,  it  partakes 
of  the  ^pialities  of  the  plants.  The  inferi- 
or quahties  of  honey,  and  what  remains 
when  it  is  purified,  can  be  used  in  the  prep- 
aiation  or  brandy,  vinegar,  &c.  Honey, 
as  may  be  eanly  imagined,  was  one  of  the 
first  articles  of  human  nourishment  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  imagined  to  hve  on 
milk  and  hon^  (ambrosia).  Aristotle, 
Celaus,  Pliny,  i^lian,  and  probably  the  an- 
cients in  general,  did  not  know  where 
honey  origmally  came  firom ;  they  thought 
it  was  a  dew  which  fell  from  heaven. 
Pliny  does  not  decide  whether  it  issued 
from  the  heavens  m  general  or  from  the 
stus,  or  was  a  juice  produced  by  the  pu- 
rification of  the  air,  and  which  afterwards 
was  collected  by  the  bees.  The  juice  of 
the  flowers,  they  believed,  produced  only 
the  wax.  Hence  we  find  the  honey  flow- 
ing fi!om  the  trees  in  great  abundance,  in 
the  descriptions  which  the  poets  give  of 
the  ^Iden  age.  In  the  Bible,  we  find 
mention  made  of  bees*-honey,  grape- 
honey  (must,  boiled  to  a  sirup,  and  still 
used^  and  tree-honey,  which  is  found  up- 
on the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
having  been  thrown  out  by  certain  insects 
(op^,  L.).  In  all  the  woriu  on  agricul- 
ture lefl  by  the  ancients,  we  find  much 
importance  attached  to  honey  and  the  care 
of  bees.  The  ancients  also  ascribed  me- 
dicinal powers  to  honey.  In  their  domes- 
tic concerns,  they  used  it  as  we  do  sugar, 
and  made  of  it  and  good  old  wine  a  mix- 
ture veiy  mnch  liked.  This  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  soMiera  when  they  return- 
ed in  triumph. 

Honey-comi ;  a  waxen  structure,  fbll  of 
cells,  firamed  by  the  bees,  to  deposit  their 
honey  and  eggs  in.  The  construction  of 
the  honey-comb  seems  one  of  the  most 
surprisnig  parts  of  the  works  of  insects ; 
and  the  mitterinls  of  which  it  iscomposed, 
which,  though  evidently  collected  fi;om  the 


flowers  of  plants,  ^et  do  not,  that  we  know 
o(  exist  in  them  m  that  form,  have  given 
great  cause  of  speculation.  The  wax  is 
secreted,  by  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  insect,  in  the  form  of  small  and  thin 
oval  scales,  in  the  incisures  or  folds  of  the 
abdomen.  The  regular  structure  of  the 
comb  18  also  equally  wondeifliL  The 
comb  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells, 
most  of  them  exactly  hexagonal,  con- 
structed with  geometrical  accuracy,  and 
ammged  in  two  layers,  placed  end  to  end, 
the  openings  of  the  different  layers  being  in 
opposite  directions.  The  comb  is  placed 
verticaUy ;  the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizon- 
tal. The  distance  of  the  diflereut  cakes 
of  comb  fit)m  each  other  is  sufiScient  for 
two  bees  to  pass  readily  between  them, 
and  they  are  here  and  there  pierced  with 
passages  afifording  a  communication  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  hive.  The  con- 
struction or  the  cells  is  such  as  to  afiford 
the  greatest  possible  number  in  a  given 
space,with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
material.  The  base  of  each  cell  is  com- 
posed of  three  rhomboidal  pieces,  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  pyramioal  concavity. 
Thus  the  base  of  a  cell  on  one  side  of  the 
comb  is  composed  of  part  of  the  bases  of 
three  on  the  other.  The  an^es  of  the 
base  are  found,  by  the  most  accurate  ^- 
ometrical  calculation,  to  be  those  by  which 
the  least  possible  expense  was  required  to 
produce  a  given  degree  of  strength.  The 
sides  of  the  cells  are  all  much  thmner  than 
the  finest  paper;  and  yet  they  are  so 
strengthened  bv  their  disposition,  that  they 
are  f£le  to  resist  all  the  motions  of  the 
bee  within  them.  The  effect  of  their 
thrusting  their  bodies  into  the  cells  would 
be  the  burstmg  of  those  cells  at  the  top, 
were  not  these  well  guarded.  But,  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  creatures  extend  a  cord,  or 
roll  of  wax,  round  the  verge  of  every  cell, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
they  should  split  in  that  particular  part 
This  cord,  or  roU,  is,  at  least,  three  times 
as  thick  as  the  ^es  of  the  cell,  and  is 
even  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  an 
gles  of  the  cells  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
Qie  aperture  of  each  cell  is  not  regularly 
hexagonal,  though  its  inner  cavity  be  per- 
fi5Ctly  so.  The  cells  which  have  served 
or  are  to  serve  for  the  habitation  of  the 
wortns  of  Uie  common  and  of  the  male 
bees,  are  often  made  also,  at  other  times, 
the  receptacles  of  honey;  but,  though 
these  are  indifferently  made  to  serve  either 
use,  there  are  othera  desdned  only  to  re- 
ceive honev.  The  celerity  with  which  a 
swarm  of  bees,  received  into  ahive  where 
they  find  themselves  k>dged  to  their  miadB, 
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bring  their  works  of  the  comb  to  perfeo- 
tioD,  is  amaziDg.  There  are  vast  numbers 
at  work  aU  at  once ;  and,  that  they  may 
not  inconmiode  one  another,  they  do  not 
woik  upon  the  first  comb  till  it  is  finiahed, 
but,  when  the  foundation  of  that  is  laid, 
ibey  go  to  work  upon  another,  so  that 
there  are  often  the  begiimings  of  three  or 
four  stories  made  at  once,  and  so  many 
envisions  allotted  to  the  canying  on  the 
woik  of  each. 

H01fETL0CU9T,SwEETL0CUST,0rBLACK 

hocvBT  (gUdiUchiatnaeanthos),  This  lofty 
and  beautiful  tree  seems  to  belong,  proper- 
ly, to  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  occurring,  however,  within  the 
vdieys  of  those  mountains;  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  Atlantic  coast,  it  entirely  dis- 
appears, except  in  the  vicmity  of  habita- 
tions, where  it  is  frequently  planted  for 
the  sake  of  ornament  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  legwninosiB.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  divided  into  numerous  small 
leaflets,  wliich  give  a  light  and  very  elegant 
appearance  to  me  foliage ;  the  flowers  are 
greenish  and  inconspicuous,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long,  flat,  pendulous,  and  often 
twisted  pods,  containmg  the  large  brown 
seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when 
arrived  at  maturi^,  is  exti'emely  sweet. 
This  tree  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
fbrmidabie  branching  thorns,  frequently 
growing  to  the  lengm  of  several  inches, 
on  which  account  it  has  been  recommend- 
'ed  for  hedges.  The  wood  resembles  tliat 
of  the  locust,  but  is  coarser  grained,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  excessive  handness 
when  well  seasoned,  is  but  little  esteemed. 
— ^The  G.  monospermaf  a  tree  inferior  in 
dimensions  to  the  preceding,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  pods,  containing  a  single 
seed,  inhabits  also  the  Western  States,  but 
it  is  a  more  southern  plant,  and  reaches 
the  Atlantic  in  lower  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. The  wood  is  inferior  in  quality.  A 
Siird  species  ( G.  brachfcarpa)  inhabits  the 
same  countries  with  tlie  preceding. 

Honeysuckle,  or  Woodbine.  Several 
species  of  lomcera  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  or  delightful  fragrance  of  their 
flowers.  Thev  are  shrubby  vines,  with 
opposite  simple  leaves  and  long  tubular 
itowers,  disposed  in  terminal  heads,  or 
whirls.  The  L.  caprifidium,  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  plant, 
especially  remaikable  for  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  its  flowers,  which  are  irregularly 
divided,  as  m  most  of  the  genus.  The 
coraL  honeysuckUy  a  scarcely  less  familiar 
plant,  inhabits  the  southern  JNuIs  of  the 
U.  States  and  Mexico,  and  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  its  red  flowers  being  desti- 


tute of  fragrance,  and  having  the  margin 
of  the  corolla  regulariy  and  not  deeply  di- 
vided. It  was  introduced  into  Europe  ia 
the  year  1656,  and  is  now  frequent  there 
in  gardens.  Both  these  mcies,  as  well  as 
many  otliers,  are  hardy  plants  and  of  easy 
cultivation.  Five  other  species  inhabit 
the  U.  States,  principally  in  the  northero 
or  mountainous  distnets.  The  teno 
horuvstuMe  is  often  improperly  applied 
to  a  Kind  of  clover,  as  also,  in  this  country, 
to  some  species  of  azalea, 

Honfleur  ;  an  irregulariy  built  aiid 
ill  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  on  the  Seine,  opposite  to 
Havre  de  Grace.  It  has  a  good  harlior, 
and  some  maritime  trade.  It  has  manu&c- 
tures  of  lace,  hardware,  vitriol,  cordage, 
&c.  Population,  9796 ;  30  miles  N.  £. 
Caen;  Ion.  0°  14'  14"  E, ;  lat.  49°  25^  13' 
N. 

Hono  Merchants  ;  a  body  of  8 — 12 
Chinese  merchants  at  Canton,  who  aloue 
have  the  privilege  of  trading  with  Euro- 
peans, and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  deal. 

Honor,  in  law,  is  used  especiaUy  for  the 
more  noble  sort  of  seigniories,  on  which 
other  inferior  lordships  or  manors  depend 
b^  performance  of  some  customs  or  ser- 
vices to  those  who  are  lords  of  them. 
Before  the  statute  18  Edward  I,  the  king's 
greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of 
territory  holden  under  the  crown,  fre- 
quently granted  out  smaller  manors  to  in- 
ferior persons,  to  be  holden  of  themselves, 
which  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held 
under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called,  in 
such  cases,  the  lord  paramount  over  ail 
these  manors;  and  nis  seigniory  is  fre- 
quently termed  an  Jwnor^  not  a  manor, 
especially  if  it  has  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feudal  baron,  or  been,  at  any  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown.  When  the  king 
grants  an  honor  with  appurtetumces,  it  is 
superior  to  a  manor  with  c^purtenances ; 
for  to  an  honor,  by  common  intendment, 
appertain  fianchises,  and,  by  reason  of 
those  liberties  and  fituicluses,  it  is  called 
an  hoTwr, 

Honor,  Courts  of.  There  is  a  court 
of  honor,  over  which  the  eari-marshal  of 
England  presides,  which  determines  dis- 
putes concerning  pracedoncy  and  points 
of  honor. 

Honor,  Maws  of;  ladies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  European  queens,  whose  busineas 
it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she  appears 
in  public.  In  England,  thev  are  six  in 
number,  with  a  salary  of  £900  each. 

Honor,  Legion  of.  (See  Legion  of 
Honor.), 
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'    Honor,  Point  of.    (See  Dud,) 

Honors  or  Wa.r  are  stipulated  tenna 
which  are  granted  to  a  vaoi^^uished  enemy, 
and  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  march 
out  of  a  town,  from  a  camp,  or  line  of 
eotrenchments,  with  all  the  insignia  of 
militaiy  etiquette. — In  another  senae,  they 
signiiy  the  compliments  which  are  paid 
fo  great  personages,  militaiy  characters, 
when  they  appear  before  an  armed  body 
of  men,  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  deceased  officer.  The  partic- 
ular circumstances  attending  the  latter 
depend  greatly  upon  the  usages  of  differ- 
ent countries. 

Honorarium  ;  the  pecuniary  reward 
for  actions,  services  or  works  whose  value 
cannot,  in  &ct,  be  estimated  in  money 
{optrtt  libtraUs). 

HoNORins;  the  first  Roman  ehiperor 
of  the  West,  son  of  Theodoaius  the  Great 
He  succeeded  his  father,  with  hia  brodier 
Arcadius,  A.  D.  395.  He  was  neither 
bold  nor  vicious,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
aind  timid  dispoeitioii,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearftil  of  danger.  He  conquered  his 
enemies  by  means  of  his  generals,  and 
suffered  himself  and  his  people  to  be  gov- 
erned by  ministers  \¥ho  took  advantage 
of  their  imperial  master's  indolence  and 
inacdvity.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
39di  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  m  He  left 
no  issue,  though  he  had  married  two 
wives.  Under  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Roman  power  was  divided  into  two  dif- 
ferent empires.  The  successors  of  Hono- 
rius,  who  fixed  their  resideuce  at  Rome, 
were  called  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and 
the  successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  were  distin- 
guished bv  the  name  of  emperors  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire.  This  diviuon 
of  power  proved  &tal  to  both  empires, 
and  they  soon  looked  upon  one  another 
with  indifference,  contempt  and  jeal- 
ousy. 

IloNORius  (popes  of  the  name).  Ho- 
norius  I  was  elected  pope  in  636.  He 
&vored  the  heresy  of^the  Monothelites, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  638. — 
Honorius  II,  elected  pope  ui  1124,  was,  at 
the  time  of  bis  election,  bishop  of  Osda. 
A  part  of  the  bishops  and  carainals  had 
previously  invested  cardinal  Thibaut  with 
that  dimity ;  but,  bodi  candidates  having 
resigned,  Honorius  was  reelected.  He 
died  1130.^Honorius  III  was  raised  to 
the  papal  chair  1216,  on  the  death  of  In- 
nocent in.  Immediately  on  his  election, 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to 
assure  him  of  his  support ;  to  the  bishops 


of  France,  to  encourage  pilgrims ;  and  to 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  promise 
him  assistance  against  the  schismatics. 
John,  king  of  Enffland,  had  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  III,  the  burthen  of  a  war 
with  the  French  prince  Louis,  who  laid 
elaim  to  the  Enffltsh  throne,  and  had  been 
encouraged  in  his  pretenaons  by  Inno- 
cent Honorius  reconciled  the  barons 
with  Henry,  and  obliged  Louis  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions.  The  pope  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crusades,  and 
crowned  Frederic  II  emperor  of  Gennany^ 
on  condition  that  he  would  go  to  Palesdne 
within  two  years.  In  France,  he  insti- 
gated Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VIII  to 
support  the  war  agamst  the  Albicenses. 
He  died  in  1227,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  IX. — Honorius  IV  was  elected 
pope  in  1285.  He  supported  the  French 
king,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the  war  against 
Peter  of  Arragon.    He  died  in  1267. 

HoNTAN,  MTon  dc  la ;  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Gascony,  in  France,  who 
served  as  a  common  soldier  in  Canada, 
and  afterwards  as  an  officer.  He  was 
sent  to  Newfoundland  as  king's  heutenant ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  disnutes  with  the 
governor,  he  was  disgraced,  and  retired 
nrat  to  Portuffal,  and  then  to  Denmark. 
His  travels  in  North  America  (Amsterdam, 
1705, 2  vols.,  12mo.)  affi>rd  some  curious 
details  respecting  ttie  Indian  tribes;  but 
the  work  is  ¥mtten  in  a  barbarous  style, 
and  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable. 

HoNTHEiM,  Johann  Nicolaus  von,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  noble  fiimily 
in  Treves,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  educated 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  law,  became 
afterwards  a  clergyman,  travelled  to  Rome^ 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
policy  and  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government.    On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 

E>inted,  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  counsel- 
r  of  the  consistorium,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, professor  of  the  civil  law.  In 
1748,  he  was  made  sufiraflnm  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. Between  17^  and  1760,  he 
wrote  a  History  of  Treves  in  Latin ;  and, 
in  1763;  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jus- 
tinus  Febronius,  a  bold  work,  which  pro- 
cured him  much  reputation.  On  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  lawftil  Power 
of  the  Pope.  This  was  likewise  in  Latin. 
Though  he  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and 
dedicated  the  woric  to  the  pope,  yet  the 
usurpations  of  the  Romish  see  are  here 
attacked  with  so  much  boldness,  that  the 
author  wbs  perwcuted,  and  the  work  pro- 
hibited by  the  court  of  Rome.  He  died  in 
1790,  at  Montquintin,  much  esteemed  for 
his  piety  aiid  benevolence. 
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HoifTHORBT,  Qerard,  a  celebrated  artist, 
caUed  also  Gtrard  ddU  NotU,  from  his 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1592,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloeiuart.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Carava^gio.  His  sub- 
jects are  generally  night  pieces,  as  large  as 
life,  and  illuminated  by  torch  or  candle 
liriit.  Among  his  numerous  pictures,  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  Tribunal  of  Pi- 
Itte,  in  the  Oiustiniani  gallery,  is  the  most 
celebrated.  He  visited  London,  and  ob- 
tained the  fiivorof  Charies  I  by  many  able 
neiibrmances,  and,  on  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, was  much  employed  by  the  prince 
of  €>range.  The  pencil  of  nonthorat  is 
free  and  firm,  and  ms  coloring  has  a  great 
deal  of  force,  although  often  unpleasinff, 
from  a  predominancy  of  brown  and  yel- 
low tints;  with  more  grace  and  correct- 
ness in  his  figures,  he  would  have  been  an 
ezcellem  painter.  He  died  in  166Q,  aged  68. 
— ^William  Honthorst,  brother  to  the  above, 
painted  portraits,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Hood,  Robin.  The  severity  of  the 
tyrannical  forest  laws,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Norman  kings,  and  the 
great  temptation  to  break  them  in  tliecase 
of  persons  livin?  near  the  royal  forests, 
at  a  time  when  me  yeomaniy  of  the  coun- 
tiY  were  every  where  trained  to  the  use 
or  the  long-bow,  and  excefled  all  other 
nations  in  the  art  of  shooting,  must  con- 
standy  have  occasioned  great  numbers  of 
outlaws,  especially  among  the  best  marks- 
men. These  naturally  &d  to  the  woods 
for  shelter,  and,  forming  into  troops,  endeav- 
ored, b^  tbeir  numbers,  to  protect  them- 
selves mm  the  dreadful  penalties  of  their 
delinquency.  The  ancient  punishment  for 
kiUing  the  king's  deer  was,  loss  of  eyes 
and  casunadon — a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  This  will  account  for  the  troops 
of  banditd  which  lurked  in  the  royal  for- 
ests, and,  finom  their  superior  skill  in  arch- 
ery and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of 
those  unfi^quented  solitudes,  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  resist  or  elude  the  civil 
power.  Among  all  those,  none  was  more 
wnous  than  Kolnn  Hood,  whose  chief 
residence  was  in  Sherwood  forest,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  heads  of  whose 
story,  as  collected  by  Stow,  are  briejgv 
these :  *^  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I)  were  many  rob- 
hers  and  outlawes,  among  which  Robin 
Hood  and  Li^e  John,  renowned  theeves, 
continued  in  the  woods,  despoylmf  and 
robbing  the  goodes  of  the  rich.  Tliey  killed 
none  mtt  such  as  would  invade  them,  or 
by  resistance  for  dieir  own  defence.    The 


saide  Robert  entertained  an  hundrad  tail 
men  and  good  archers,  with  suche  spoiles 
and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom  four  hun- 
dred (were  thev  ever  so  strong)  durst  not 
give  the  onset  Hesufiferednowomantobe 
oppressed,  violated  or  otherwise  moleflCed ; 
poore  men's  goods  he  spared,  abundantlie 
reliveinff  them  with  that  which  by  theft 
he  got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 
old  caries,  whom  Maior  (the  historian) 
Uamethe  for  his  rapine  and  theft ;  but  or 
all  die  theeves  he  alSirmeth  him  to  be  the 
prince,  and  the  most  gentle  theefo^  (jfti- 
cdf,  p.  159).  The  personal  courage  of  this 
celebrated  outlaw,  his  skill  in  arcbei^^ 
his  humanity,  and  especially  his  leveUiiig 
principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  ana 
giving  to  the  poor,  nave,  in  all  ages,  ren- 
dered him  the  favorite  of  the  common 
people,  who,  not  content  to  celebrate  his 
memory  by  irmumerable  songs  and  sto- 
ries, have  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of 
an  eari.  Indeed,  it  is  not  imposeiDle  that 
Robin  himself,  to  gain  more  respect  ttom 
his  followers,  or  they,  to  derive  the  more 
credit  to  their  profossion,  may  have  given 
rise  to  such  a  report ;  for  we  find  it  re- 
corded in  an  epita{>h  which,  if  genuine, 
must  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
near  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees,  in  York- 
shire, where  (as  the  story  goes)  he  was 
bled  to  death  by  a  treacherous  nun,  to 
whom  he  applied  for  phlebotomy.  This 
epitaph  gives  the  year  1347  as  the  time  of 
his  death.  (See  Povy^  RiUqatM  of  ^- 
cieni  Er^ish  Poetry,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's iSstory  of  Music,  4to.'  voL  3l) 

Hood,  Samuel,  lord  viscount ;  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  bom  m 
1724.  He  entered  as  a  mid^ipman  in  the 
navy,  in  1740,  and,  six  years  after,  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  In  1754,  he 
was  made  master  and  conmiander ;  and, 
in  1759,  post-captaiiL  He  had  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
bestowed  on  him  in  1778  ;  but  resigned  it 
two  years  after,  on  being  made  a  rear- 
admiral.  He  was  then  employed  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  preserved  the  isle 
of  St  Christopher^s  from  being  taken  by 
count  de  Grasse,  and  was  present  at  the 
fomous  defeat  of  that  officer  by  admiral 
Rodney,  April  12, 1783.  His  services  on 
this  occasion  were  rewarded  with  an  Irish 
peerage.  In  1784,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Westminster ;  but 
vacated  lus  seat  in  1788,  on  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
In  1793,  he  commanded  against  the 
French  in  the  Mediterranean,  idien  he 
signalized  himself  by  the  taking  of  Toulon, 
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and  afterwards  Coxfiica ;  in  reward  of 
which  achieveinents  he  was  made  a  ▼»• 
count  and  governor  of  Green wi<)h  hospital. 
He  died  at  Bath  in  1816. 

HooFT,  Peter  Cornelius  van ;  a  Dutch 
historian  and  poet,  bom  in  1581,  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  translated  Tacitus  into  the 
Dutcli  langua^  with  great  fidelity  and 
perspicuity ;  published  a  life  of  Henry  IV 
of  France,  in  Latin ;  a  History  of  the  Low 
Countries,  fit)m  the  Abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror Charies  V  to  the  Year  1598  (2  vols., 
iblio) ;  I)eside8  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
woriu,  conaistinff  of  epij[raros,  comedies, 
&C.  Louis  Xlliviade  bun  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  witness  the  obsequies  of  Frederic  Hen- 
ly,  prince  of  Oranse,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  road,  in 
1647. 

HooGHLT  River,  properly  the  Bhaoi- 
RUTTT ;  a  river  of  sengal,  formed  by  die 
junction  of  the  two  western  branches  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Dummooda  and  Roopna- 
rain  rivers.  The  entrance  to  this  river  is 
rendered  extremely  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, by  reason  of  numerous  sand-banks, 
which  are  fiequendy  shifting.  The  spring 
tides  also  run  up  with  great  violence,  ad- 
vancing at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour, 
and  ft«quendy  overset  boats,  and  drive 
ships  m>m  their  anchorage.  All  the 
towns  belonging  to  the  European  nations, 
and  several  others  occupied  by  natives, 
stand  on  its  banks;  and  few  rivers  can 
boast  of  a  more  extensive  commerce. 

Hookah.    (See  Pipe.) 

HooKE,  Nathaniel ;  celebrated  for  an 
elaborate  Roman  history.  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  The  first  fiict  known 
of  him  is  given  in  a  letter  ftom  himaelf  to 
lord  Oxfonl,  in  which  he  describes  him- 
self as  ruined  by  the  South  sea  infatuation. 
He  was  recommended  to  Sarah,  duchess 
of  Mariborough,  to  aid  her  in  drawing  up 
her  Apology,  for  which  service  she  pre- 
sented him  with  £5000,  aldiouffh  she  af- 
terwards quarrelled  witli  Imn  for  endeav- 
oring to  make  her  a  Catholic.  His  zeal 
for  his  reU^on  was  very  great,  if  not  ortho- 
dox, he  bemg  greatly  attached  to  the  mys- 
ticism nnd  quietism  of  the  school  of  Fene- 
lon.  It  was  Hooke  who  brought  the 
priest  to  confess  Pope  on  his  death-bed. 
Hooke's  great  work,  his  Roman  History 
fix)m  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Accession 
of  Octavius,  is  comprised  in  4  vols.,  4to., 
published  in  1733,  1745,  1764,  and  1771. 
It  is  a  performance  of  sreat  accuracy  and 
critical  acumen,  the  style  of  which  is  clear 
and  perspicuous,  ^vithout  being  eloquent  or 
masterly.    Another  work  of  ms  upon  Ro- 


man aftaira  was  Observations  on  four  Pieces 
upon  the  Roman  Senate  (1758,  4to.),  in 
which  he  discusses  the  opinion  of  Vertot, 
Middleton  and  Chapman,  with  some  se- 
verity in  ree^ct  to  the  two  latter.  He 
also  translated  Ramsay^  Travels  of  Cyms. 
He  died  July  19, 1763. 

Hooke,  Robert,  an  English  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
die  Isle  of  Wight  m  1635.  He  was  en- 
tered of  Christ-church  coUege,  Oxford,  in 
1653.  In  1658  or  1659,  he  invented  the 
pendulum- watch ;  at  least,  the  prior  dis- 
covery of  it  is  usuaUy  assicned  to  Hooke 
by  the  English,  while  foreignen  ascribe  it 
to  Cliristian  Huygens.  In  1663,  he  was 
nominated  one  ofthe  first  fellowp  of  the 
rojral  society,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  die  council.  In  1664,  he  was 
made  Cuderian  professor  of  mechanics 
to  the  royal  society;  and  he  afterwards 
became  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
college.  The  next  vear  he  published  his 
Micrographia,  or  Philosophical  I>Mcrip- 
tions  of  Minute  Bodies.  In  1673,  he  pro- 
posed a  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Mariner^s  Coinpass.  His  death  took  place 
in  March,  1703.  He  puMished  a  ffreat 
number  of  papera  in  the  Philoeopbical 
Transactions,  besides  which  he  was  the 
author  of  Cuderiaa  Lectures,  a  volume  of 
Posthumous  Tracts  printed  in  1705]^  and 
Philosophical  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions (published  by  doctor  Derham  in 
1726).  Doctor  Hooke  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talents,  but  of  a  very  unamtable 
disposition.  His  quarrels  with  other  men 
of  science  were  ^erallv  managed  in  a 
way  by  no  means  creditable  to  his  char- 
acter. 

Hooker,  Richard,  a  celebrated  divine 
and  theological  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  bom  about  1553,  at  the  village  of 
Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  His  avidity  for 
learning  procured  him  the  patrona^  of 
bishop  Jewel,  who,  in  1567,  sent  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  place  of 
one  of  the  clerks  of  Corpus  Cfaristi  col- 
lege. He  was  elected  a  scholar  of  his 
colleee  in  1573 ;  and,  in  1577,  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  Christ-church.  In  1579,  his 
skill  in  the  Oriental  languages  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  deputy-professor 
of  Hebrew;  and,  in  1581,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  shonly  after  made  preach 
er  at  St  Paulas  cross^  in  London.  In  1584,. 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beaucfaamp,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
fiiBt  four  books  of  his  celebrated  treatise 
Ofthe  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  wei9 
printed  in  1594.  The  ensuing  year)ie  was 
presented,  by  queen  ElizabeSi,  to  the  liv 
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ing  of  Bishop's  Boume,  in  Ko&t,  where  lie 
paned  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
fifth  book  of  his  great  work  appeared  in 
1597;  the  last  three  were  not  published 
till  after  his  deadi,  in  1600.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,  written  in  defence  of  the 
church  of  England^  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Puritans,  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
learning  and  extent  of  research,  than  for 
the  richness  and  purity  of  its  snrle,  which 
entitles  its  author  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  classics  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The 
most  oonTenient  edition  is  that  of  Oxford 
(3  vols.,  Sto.).  Hooker  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  some  tracts  and  sermons. 

HooKEB,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bom  at  MarfieM,  Leicestershire,  in 
156a  He  became  a  feUow  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  and  a  lecturer  in 
Chehnaford,  Essex,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  ministry  iu  consequence  of 
his  reAisal  to  conform  to  all  the  rites  of 
the  established  church.  He  then  kept  a 
school;  but,  being  still  persecuted  by  the 
spiritual  court,  he  went  over,  in  16SM),  to 
Holland,  and,  in  1633,  embarked  for  Bos- 
ton, where  he  arrived  September  4  of 
that  year.  The  following  October,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Newtown;  but, m  June,  1636,  he  removed 
with  his  whole  congregation  to  the  baidts 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  mav  be 
termed  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  that 
name,  and  especially  of  the  town  of 
Hartford.  Whenever  he  visited  Boston, 
which  he  did  ftequently,  he  attracted 
great  crowds  by  the  focce  of  lus  preach- 
mg.  He  died  July  7,  1647.  He  pub- 
liwed  many  volumes  of  sermons^  and 
various  polemical  works.  His  principal 
production  is  the  Survey  of  Church  IHb- 
cipline — a  work  of  great  merit  and  re- 
search. Mr.  Hooker  was  particulariy 
noted  for  hu  power  in  argument 

HooLX,  John,  bcMTi  in  London,  in 
1737,  was  the  son  of  a  watch-nciaker. 
At  the  age  of  17,  he  became  a  deik  of  the 
East  Inma  house.  In  1758,  he  besan  to 
translate  the  Jerusalem  ]>eliverea,  and 
puhUied  the  translation  in  1763.  In 
1767,  he  published  a  trauslatiou  of  six 
dramas  of  Metastasio,  in  3  vols. ;  and  the 
next  year  lm>ught  out  his  own  tragedy  of 
Cyrus,  which  did  not  succeed.  Tunan- 
thes,  in  1770,  and  Cleone,  in  1775,  were 
equally  unsuccessftil,  being  the  whole  of 
his  dramatic  efforts.  In  1773,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Orlando  Fu- 
rioeo,  and  concluded  it  in  1783,  when  it 
appeared  complete  in  5  vols.,  8vo.  He 
afterwards  connected  the  narrative  of  the 
Orlando  in  34  books,  and  diqiosed  the 


stories  in  a  regular  series,  which  akeraiioit 
by  no  means  superseded  his  former  edi- 
tion. In  1793,  he  translated  Tasso'b  Ri- 
naldo,  and  ended  his  fitenuy  labon  with  a 
more  complete  collection  of  dramas  firom 
Metastasio.  Mr.  Hoole  it  soxxid),  but 
prosaic  and  monotonous  in  his  verafica- 
lion,  and  his  translations  are  now  nearty 
Bupeneded.'  He  died  in  1803. 
Hoop  Abe.  (See  Haekbeny.) 
Hooper,  William,  a  signer  <n  the  deda- 
ration  of  independence,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, June  17, 1743,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
cleqnmian  who  had  emigrated  to  that 
city  m>m  Scodand.  After  graduating,  in 
1760,  at  Harvud  college,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  die  office  of  James 
Otis,  and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
removed  to  North  Carohna,  where  he 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  In 
1773,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 
the  provincial  legishture,  m>m  the  town 
of  Wilmington,  in  which  he  had  fixed  hk 
resideuce,  and  signalized  himself  by  hk 
opposition  to  an  artntraiy  measure  of  the 
government  He  idso  wrote  sevenl  es- 
sayed under  the  signature  of  Hanrndtn, 
against  the  same  measure.  In  1774,  be 
was  named  a  delegate  to  the  general  con- 
gress about  to  meet  at  Philadelphia.  In 
that  body  he  fully  maintained  his  previouB 
reputation.  He  was  die  chairnian  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  an  addrees 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  the  draught 
of  which  was  his  work.  Shortly  after 
signing  the  dedaration  of  independ- 
ence, Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  seat,  in  consequence  of  the  embar- 
rassed state  into  which  his  pdvate  affius 
had  fallen  whilst  he  was  occupied  with 
lus  public  duties.  He  died  in  Ociobei^ 
1790,  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

Hoopure-CouoH ;  a  diasase  known  bw 
a  convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  witti 
hooping,  returning  by  fits,  mat  are  usually 
terminated  by  a  vomithig.  It  is  conta- 
gious. Chilmen  are  most  commonly  the 
subjects  of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to 
depend  on  a  specific  contagion,  which  af- 
fects them  but  once  in  their  life.  The 
disease  being  once  produced,  the  fits  of 
coughing  are  often  repeated  without  any 
evident  cause;  but,  in  many  cases,  the 
contagion  may  be  considered  as  only  giv- 
ing the  oredispositiou,  and  the  fi^uency 
of  the  ms  may  depend  upon  various  ex- 
citing causes,  such  as  violent  exercise,  a 
fill!  meal,  die  having  taken  fi>od  of  difli- 
cult  digestion,  and  irritation  of  the  lungs 
bv  dust,  smoke,  or  disagreeable  odois. 
Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove 
an  exciting  cause.    Its  proximate  or  im- 
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mediale  cause  seenifl  to  be  a  yiacld  matter 
or  phfegm  lodiged  about  the  broDchiay 
tiacnea  and  fiuices^  which  aticka  so  cloee 
aa  to  be  expectorated  with  the  gieateat 
HilBnjilty.  The  hoOTiiUFHM>ugh  usuaUy 
eomea  on  with  a  dimciUt^  of  breathing, 
some  degree  of  thint,  a  quick  pulse,  and 
other  alight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  hoaneneas,  cough,  and 
difficulQr  of  expectoration.  These  mnp- 
toms  continue,  perhaps,  for  a  fortnight  or 
mcxe,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  dis- 
ease puts  on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
form,  and  is  now  evident,  as  the  cough 
becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with 
a  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 
The  coughing  continues  till  either  a  quan- 
tity of  mucus  is  thrown  up  fiom  the  lungS) 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacu- 
ated by  vomiting.  On  the  first  coming  on 
of  the  disease,  there  is  litde  or  no  expec- 
toration ;  or  if  any,  it  consists  only  of  thin 
mucus ;  and,  as  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  fits  of  coughing  are  fi:equent,  and  of 
considenUe  duration ;  but,  on  die  expec- 
tonrtion  becoming  free  and  copious,  the 
te  of  coug^g  are  less  frequent,  as  weU 
as  of  shorter  duration.  The  disease,  hav- 
mg  arrived  at  its  height,  usually  continues 
for  some  weeks  loncer,  and  at  length 
I  off  gradually,  ui  some  cases,  it  is, 
owever,  protracted  for  several  months,  or 
even  a  year.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to 
very  young  children,  who  are  always 
likely  to  mjmr  more  from  it  than  those  of 
a  more  advanced  age.  The  dangper  teems, 
indeed,  always  to  oe  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of 
fover  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which 
accompanies  the  disease,  as  likewise  the 
state  o^  debility  which  prevails. 

Hop  {hmwlui  tupiiut).  This  well- 
known  and  useful  plant  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Nutudl, 
ofrforth  America  also,  being  found  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Missouri.  In  many  of 
the  settled  parts  of  the  U.  States,  it  occurs 
apparently  vrild,  but  may  have  escaped 
from  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  belongs  to 
die  same  fomily  with  the  hemp  and  netde. 
The  root  is  perennial,  giving  out  several 
heriMoeous,  rou(^  twining  stems,  which 
bear  opposite  three  to  five-lobed  leaves; 
the  male  flowen  are  creen,  consiBting  of  a 
perianth,  deeply  di^ed  into  five  parts, 
and  ^B  stamens;  the  fhnt  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membranous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed. 
Tbeae  cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is 
ao  extennvely  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
psd  use  ia  to  communicate  to  beer  its 
gtjBugtfi  and  thrir  agreeabiy«arematic  bit- 


ter. The  younc  shoots,  however,  are 
sometimee  boQed  and  eaten  like  aspara- 
gus; the  fibres  of  the  old  stems  make 
{(ood  cords;  and  it  is,  besides,  employed 
m  medicine  as  a  tonic,  sudorific,  and  sed- 
ative. The  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  more 
carefully  attended  to  in  Enghnd  than  in 
any  other  country.  A  light  and  somewhat 
substantial  soil  ujould  be  selected.  The 
time  of  planting  is  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
of  harvesting  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months  afker  the  flowere  are  expanded; 
if  the  fruit  is  sufiBered  to  get  too  ripe,  it 
loses  many  of  its  good  qualities.  Other 
low  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  hop-poles.  The  hops, 
on  being  gathered,  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  the  kiln  for  drying,  and  afterwards 
packed  in  bags,  the  doser  the  better  will 
they  preserve  their  smell  and  flavor.  The 
whole  process,  fit>m  the  time  of  i^antinff 
to  the  ]Hreparation  for  the  purposes  €a 
commerce,  requires  much  experience  and 
many  precautions.  The  crops  even  are 
excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten-fold 
proportion  in  dififerent  seasons  and  situa- 
tions. The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested 
b]r  the  clammy  fooling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones. 

Hope,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  the  nephew  of  a  very  opulent 
Amsterdam  raerchaat,  published,  in  1805, 
Household  Furniture  and  lutenud  Deco- 
rations (folio) ;  subsequentiy,  two  superb 
woriu  on  cosmmes — ^The  Costumes  or  the 
Ancients  (2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1809),  and 
Designs  of  Modem  Costume  (folio,  1812). 
His  Anastasius,  or  Memoire  of  a  Modem 
Greek  (London,  1819),  hol^  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  modem  English 
works  of  fiction.  It  was,  for  some  tune, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  lord 
Byron.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  oistinguiabed 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  hves  with 
great  splendor. 
Hop-HoRiiBEAM.  (See  iron- Wood,) 
HoFiTAL,  Michael  de  T,  an  cipiinent 
chancellor  of  France,  was  bom  in  1505, 
at  Aigueperee,  in  Auversne.  His  father, 
who  was  physician  and  chief  manager  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon, 
sent  him  to  study  jurispradence  in  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself 

5r  his  acquirements  in  polite  literature, 
e  quickly  rose  in  his  profiasrion,  and^ 
afrer  obtaining  the  office  of  counsellor  of 
parliament,  was  sent  ambassador,  by  Ifoiry 
ll,  to  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1554,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  rml 
finances,  in  vrhich  poet,  by  his  abihty, 
economy  and  integrity,  be  iwtored  the 
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exhausted  tlnesuiy,  aiid  pat  au  end  to  the 
dkboDest  prBcticeB  and  tne  uDJuat  emolu- 
ments of  a  tK>rde  of  rapacious  court  favor- 
ites, whose  enmity  he  encountered  with 
inflexible  steadiness.  On  the  death  of 
Heniy  II,  he  was  introduced, by  the  Gruises, 
into  the  council  of  state,  which  post  he 

Save  up,  to  accompany  Margaret  or  Valois, 
uchess  of  Savoy,  as  her  chancellor.  The 
confusion  which  followed  in  France  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  recall  a  minister  of  so 
much  talent,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  chancellor.  Although  patronised 
by  the  house  of  Guise,  and  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  many  thiugs  which  he  disu>- 
proved,  to  prevent  a  great  deal  that  he 
disapproved  more,  he  never  ceased  to  ad- 
vocate toleration,  and  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  edict  of  1562,  which  allowed 
fieedom  of  worriiip  to  Protestants.  By 
this  conduct  he  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly odious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
sought  in  vain  to  remove  him,  until  tlie 
court  came  to  the  sanguinaiy  resolution 
of  exterminating  the  reformed  religion  bv 
violence.  Findmg  himself  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  disuke,  he  anUcipated  his 
dismission  by  a  voluntaiy  retreat  to  his 
country-house,  where,  a  few  days  ailer, 
the  seals  were  demanded  from  him,  which 
he  resided  without  regret,  observing,  that 
theatiUirsof  the  world  were  becoming  too 
corrupt  for  him  to  take  a  part  in  them.  In 
lettered  ease,  the  conversation  of  a  few 
fiiends,  and  in  the  composition  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure, 
ne  enjoyed  himself  with  great  satisfaction, 
until  the  atrocious  day  of  St  Bartliolo- 
mew,  in  1572.  Upon  this  event,  his 
friends,  fearing  that  he  might  be  made 
one  of  its  victims,  urged  him  to  take 
measures  for  his  safety ;  but  he  not  only 
disdained  to  seek  concealment,  but,  when 
a  party  of  horsemen,  whose  motive  was 
unknown,  advanced  towards  his  house, 
he  refused  to  close  his  gates.  They  were, 
in  fact,  despatched  by  the  queen  with  ex- 
press orders  to  save  him.  On  tliis  occa- 
fdon,  he  was  told  that  the  persons  who 
made  the  list  of  proscription  pardoned 
him,  when  he  coolly  observed,  ^I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  done  any  thin^  to  deserve 
either  death  or  pardon.''  This  excellent 
magistrate  and  truly  great  man  survived 
that  execrable  event  a  few  months  only, 
dying  March  13,  1573,  at  the  age  of  68. 
Disunguished  by  that  firmness  of  mind, 
without  which  the  greatest  talents  are 
•often  useless,  no  one  was  a  more  deter- 
mined enemy  to  injustice ;  and  the  reform 
in  leraslaticni,  produced  by  him,  is  regarded 
by  the  president  H^nault  and  other  en- 


lightened writers,  as  at  once  hi^^ily  honor- 
able to  his  integrity  and  cfl^Mcity,  and  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  France.  It  was 
comprised  in  various  ordinances, jpaiticu- 
lariy  that  of  Moulins,  in  1566.  IDs  other 
works  are,  Latin  Poems,  of  a  grave  and 
masculine  character;  easy,  eneivedc,  but 
diffuse ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Amsterdam  (1732) :  Harancues  before 
the  Estates  of  Orleans,  fix>m  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  excelled  less  as  an  orator 
Aan  as  a  poet :  Memoirs,  containing  trea- 
ties, state  papers,  Slc  i  a  Discourse  m  Fa- 
vor of  Peace ;  and  his  Testament.  The 
eulogy  of  L'Houital  was  made  a  prize 
subject  by  the  French  academy  in  1777, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  to  liim  by 
Louis  XVI.  An  essay  on  his  life  and 
writings  was  published  by  M.  Bemaidi, 
in  18w.  Charles  Buder  published  an 
essay  on  his  life,  drawn  mm  this  and 
other  French  works  (1814).  It  is  not 
very  valuable. 

HopiTAL,  William  Francis  Anthony 
de  1',  marquis  de  St  Mesme ;  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry. He  was  bom  in  1661,  his  father  being 
a  lieutenant-cenend  in  the  anny,  and 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  beuig  educated  at  home,  under  a 
private  tutor,  he  entered  into  the  army; 
but  was  obliged  to  auit  the  service  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  his  sight 
He  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  mathematica  At  the  ajge  of  32, 
he  cOstinguished  himself  by  solving  prob- 
lems proposed  to  the  lovers  of  mathemat- 
ics by  James  Bernoulli;  and,  in  1698,  he 
was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  From  that 
period  he  published,  in  the  French  and 
foreign  journals,  solutions  of  difficult  ques 
tions,  and  other  mathematical  communi- 
cations. Such  was  his  reputation,  that 
Huygeus,  profound  as  was  liis  acquaint- 
ance with  science,  did  not  disdain  to 
apply  to  him  for  information  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  difiereutial  calculus. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  his  trea- 
tise, entitled  Antdyae  des  infiniment  PeHls 
(1696),  the  first  French  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  a  new  edition  was  published 
by  Lefe^Te  (Paris,  1781, 4to.)  The  mar- 
quis de  rHopital  continued  his  researches 
with  ardor  tOl  liis  death,  which  took  place 
in  1704.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  ofLes  Sectioru  Comques^ 
Us  Lieux  G^omitrimuSy  la  ConstruOion  des 
EquaUons ;  and  l/ne  Th^erit  des  Courieg 
Jmchaniques  (4to.).  He  was,  in  private 
life,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  an  open  and 
candid  disposition,  and  of  agreeaUe  and 
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policed  mannen,  Buifeed  to  hn  station  in 
society. 

HoFKiifB,  Lemuel,  a  physician  and 
author,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1750.  He  comnienced  die  prac- 
tice of  medicine  at  Litchfield,  but,  after 
some  jears,  removed  to  Hartford,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  He  died 
April  14, 1801,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
As  a  physician,  he  inspired  the  greatest 
confidence  bv  his  skill  and  unremitting  at- 
tention. Whenever  he  became  much  in- 
teiested  in  a  case,  his  attentions  were  un- 
ceasing. Denying  all  other  calls,  he  would 
devote  his  days  and  nights,  often  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  to  the  case,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  administer  eveiy  dose  of  medi- 
cine with  his  own  hand.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  and  practice  in  febrile  ifis- 
eases  was  introduced  by  doctor  Hopkins, 
pbysidans  having  prevjoimly  been  accus- 
tomed to  purBU6|  with  rerard  to  them,  the 
alezipharmic  practice.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  literary  character,  and  was 
a  prominent  member  of  that  association 
of  ffentlemen  called  the  HaHford  tmt$. 
With  Trumlnil]  and  Bariow,  he  wrote  the 
Anarchiad,  a  satirical  work,  in  24  numbers, 
which  contributed  much  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pubKc  to  the  precarious  state 
of  the  union  under  the  old  confederation. 
At  a  later  period,  he  was  johied  with  others 
in  the  publication  of  the  Echo,  Political 
Oreen-House,  &C.,  which  were  intended 
to  give  a  tone  to  the  public  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  fiivor  of  the  administration 
of  Washington.  Of  his  poetry,  the  pieces 
liest  known  are  the  Hjpocnt^s  Ho^,  and 
an  Elegy  on  the  Victim  of  a  Cancer 
Quack. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 
divine,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Hopkxnsums,  was  bom  September  17, 
1721,  in  Wateri>uiy,  Connecticut,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1741.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  engaged  in  theological 
studies  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
mider  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
waitls,  and,  in  1743,  was  ordained  at 
Housatonic,  now  Great  Barriugton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  continued  until 
1769,  when  he  removed  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  his  congregation  and  the 
want  of  support  When  he  had  resided 
for  some  time  in  this  place,  the  people  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  his  sentiments,  and 
resolved  in  a  meeting  to  intunate  to  him 
their  dimncfination  to  his  continuance 
amongst  them.  On  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
t|^  he  preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse, 
T    which  was  so  interesting  and  impressive, 
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that  they  besought  lum  to  remain.  He 
did  so  undl  his  death,  I>ecember  20, 1803 
Doctor  Hopkins  was  a  pious  and  zealous 
man,  with  considerable  talents,  and  ahnost 
incredible  powers  of  application.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  engaged  dur- 
ing 18  hours  of  the  day  in  his  smdies. 
He  published  numerous  sermons,  besides 
various  other  works,  the  principal  of 
which  are  a  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be  the 
Duty  and  Interest  of  the  American  States  to 
emancipate  all  their  Afiican  Slaves  (1776) ; 
a  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Di- 
vine Revelation,  explained  and  defended, 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Mil- 
lennium (two  volumes,  8vo.,  1793),  and  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life.  His  theolosica! 
opinions,  which  are  in  part  those  of  the 
celebrated  Jonatiian  Edwards,  have  gives 
bifth  to  the  most  earnest  controversy 
(For  a  full  account,  see  the  Didionary  of 
aU  Rdi^ionSf  bv  Hannah  Adams,  articU 
Hopkinsums;  the  woric  of  doctor  Ezra 
Stiles  Ely,  entitled  a  CotUrast  between  Ctd* 
viniam  and  Hopkinnamsmf  and  the  third 
volume  of  the  Oenend  Rmoiitory  (Cam- 
bridge, 1813),  where  the  whole  subject  is 
ablv  reviewed  J 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  a  ngner  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  bom 
March  7, 1707,  in  that  part  of  Providence 
which  now  forms  the  town  of  Scituate. 
After  recei^g  a  common  education,  he 
puraued  his  lather's  occupation  of  ftrm- 
mg,  until  1742^  when  he  removed  to 
Providence,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  until  his  death.  In  1732,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  general  as- 
sembly ^m  Scituate,  and  was  chosen 
speaker  of  that  body  in  1741.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  removed,  as  we  have  said, 
to  Providence,  where  be  enga^d  in  mer- 
cantile business.  He  had  resided  in  this 
town  but  a  few  months,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  again  made  speaker.  In 
1751,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
1754,  he  vras  a  commissioner  from  that 
colony  to  the  convention  which  met  at 
Albany  for  the  puipose  of  securing  tiie 
friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians 
in  the  approaching  French  war,  and  es- 
tablishing a  union  between  the  colonieSi 
In  1756,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office,  with  the  exception  of  three  yeais^ 
until  1767.  In  that  year  he  retired  from 
it  voluntarily,  in  order  to  appease  a  party 
dispute  by  which  the  colony  was  distract- 
ed. He  was  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
and  governor  Ward  of  the  other,  and,  to 
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effect  a  union  of  oppoong  interestB^  be 
prevailed  upon  hia  meuds  and  his  oppo- 
nents to  join  in  cluMMing  a  third  permu 
In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
eeneral  congreas  which  was  to  meet  at 
Philadeljphia,  and  the  next  vear  was  a 
second  time  appointed  chief  jusdoe  of 
the  auperior  court  of  the  provinoe.  He 
was  re-elected  to  congress  m  1775  and  in 
1776.  His  signature  to  the  declaration  of 
independence  is  indicative  of  a  tremu- 
lous hand,  owing  to  a  nervous  affecticMi, 
which  compelled  him,  when  he  wrote,  to 
guide  his  right  hand  with  his  left.  In 
1776,  he  was  a  fourth  time  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  where  he  was  of  particu- 
lar service  to  the  committees  appomted  to 
fit  out  armed  vessels,  and  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  funushiug  the  colonies 
with  a  naval  amuunent,  and  in  the  delib- 
erations on  the  rules  and  orders  for  the 
regulation  of  the  navy,  in  consequence  of 
his '  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness of  shipping.  He  died  July  13, 1782s 
at  ttie  age  ot  78.  Although  Mr.  Hopkins 
had  received  a  very  limitra  education,  he 
had  acquired,  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
tensive information.  His  pimphlet  en- 
titled, the  Rights  of  the  Colomes  examined, 
comains  an  able  exposition  of  the  iiyus- 
tice  of  the  stamp  act,  and  various  other 
measures  of  the  British  government,  and 
was  published  by  order  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  176S.  As  a  mathematician, 
he  particularly  excelled,  and  he  assisted  in 
the  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun^s  disk,  in  June,  1769.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  philosoph- 
ical society,  and,  for  many  years,  he  was 
also  chancellor  of  the  college  of  Rhode 
Island.  To  him  Providence  ia  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  library.  Ab  a  speaker,  he 
was  clear,  pertinent  and  powenul ;  some- 
times eneqpetic,  but  generally  calm,  ra- 
tional and  convincing. 

HoPKUvaoN,  Francis,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican author,  and  one  of  the  signere  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1738,  to  which 
city  his  parents  luui  emigrated  firom  EUig- 
land.  His  &ther  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  scientific  coadjutor  of  Franklin,  to 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  first  exhibited  the  ex- 
periment of  attracting  the  electric  fluid  by 
a  pointed  instead  of  a  blunt  instrument. 
Francis  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  After  graduating  there,  he 
studied  law,  and,  in  1765,  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
On  his  return,  be  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  entered 
congress  as  a  delegate  fimn  New  Jeiaey, 


in  177a  Doctmr  Rush  aaserta  that  his 
satires  contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of 
his  country's  independence.  He  bmn 
this  warfiire  in  1774,  with  his  Predy  Sto- 
ry, in  the  strain  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub, 
and  proaecuted  it,  (mm  year  to  year,  with 
such  productions  as  the  Prophecy,  the  ad- 
mirable Political  Catechism,  the  various 
letters  of  tories  and  of  Brit^  travelleri, 
and  answen  to  Bridsh  proclamations  and 
gazette  accounts,  &c.  After  the  war,  he 
employed  his  irony  against  domestic 
evils,  particularly  a|jainst  the  intemper- 
ance of  parties,  the  nbaldiy  of  the  news- 
papers, and  the  exaggerauons  and  pr^u- 
dices  with  which  the  present  federal  con- 
stitution was  at  first  assailed.  After  his 
retirement  fitmi  congress,  he  received  the 
post  of  judge  of  the  admiralty  fer  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  in  the  year  1790,  passed  to 
the  bench  of  the  district  court.  He  died 
in  1791.  The  selection  of  his  works,  in 
three  volumes,  jprinted  in  1792,  and  enti- 
tled, the  Miscellaneous  f^euys  and  occa- 
sional Writings,  &C.,  embraces  serious 
composidons  in  proee,  mariiLed  by  deep 
senabili^,  strong  thought^  and  muhi&-* 
rious  knowledge;  papere  on  subjects  of 

eysical  science ;  a  number  of  acute  and 
med  judicial  decisions,  &c  His  songs 
possess  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  and 
the  airs  which  he  composed  for  them 
rendered  them  doubly  popular.  The 
Battle  of  the  Kegs  is  a  specimen  of  hi? 
fiicetiousness  in  verse,  and  his  L^jSUegn 
and  B  Penseroao  are  graphic  and  agreea- 
ble imitation& 

Horace.    (See  HoraUiu  Flaceus.) 

HoajB.    (See  Hoio's.) 

HoRAPOLLO.  We  have  a  work  in 
Greek,  called  JfEerogiigphica^  under  the 
name  of  HormoUo,  pretended  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Egyptian  by  a 
certain  Pliilip,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
The  work  is  of  little  value,  noticing  merely 
a  few  symbolical  hieroglyphics,  and  these 
not  always  correctly.  The  best  edition  is 
De  Pauw*s  (6r.  and  Lot.),  Utteciit,  1727. 

HoRART,  or  Hour  Circi.e  of  a  G2.ob£, 
is  a  small  brazen  circle,  fixed  upon  the 
brazen  meridioD,  divided  into  24  hour^ 
having  an  index  movable  round  the  axis 
of  the  globe,  which,  upon  turning  the 
clobe  15  degrees,  will  snow  what  places 
have  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us. 

Horary  Circles  or  UneSj  in  dialling,  are 
the  lines  or  circles  which  mark  the  hours 
on  sun-dials.    (See  DiaL) 

Horary  MoUan  qftht  Earth ;  the  arch  it 
describes  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  which 
is  neariv  15  degrees,  though  not  accurately 
80^  as  the  earu  moves  with  difEerent  ▼»- 
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looitxM)  tucwnxBg  to  Hb  urastti  or  lener 
dlalaiice  from  the  sun. 

HoKAtii.  The  Horatii  were  three  Ro- 
mtii  brotben,  who,  accordbig  to  tradition, 
imder  the  reign  of  Tulku^  oim  at  hie  eug^ 
cestion,  engaged  the  same  number  of  M" 
ban  hrocfaen  (the  Curiatii),  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  contest  between  the  two  nalionfl. 
Dionynua  of  Halicaniasius,  to  complete 
the  wonder,  relates  that  they  were  the 
flone  of  two  siMera,  and  bom  at  the  same 
time.  A  aisier  of  the  Horatii  was  likewise 
betroched  to  one  of  the  Coriatii ;  but  both 
aidea  fcrgot  tfaeur  priyate  relations  in  the 
service  of  their  eountry.  TuUus,  having 
recbiyed  the  consem  of  the  Horatii,  which 
their  fttfaer  approved,  in  the  preeenee  of 
the  Roman  trmy,  solemnly  consecrated 
the  brothers,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
protection  of  the  cods.  The  same  was 
done  also  od  the  sidie  of  the  Albana.  The 
^Id  of  batde  was  then  maiked  out  by 
bodi  sides,  on  a  large  plain,  after  they  had 
8«N>m,  on  the  common  altar  of  saoifioe, 
that  the  countiy  of  the  conqueied  should 
aubmit  to  that  of  the  couquerbn.  The 
champions  then  stepped  forth  mto  the 
plaee  maiked  otit  ibr  the  contest  The 
coabac  was  furious;  two  of  the  Romans 
moB  Ibll:  the  Aibna  gave  a  shout  of 
joy;  the  Romans  encouraged  the  surviv* 
ing  Horatiua.  The  omtest  was  unequal, 
but  art  compensated  fbr  die  inferiority  of 
fltittigth.  The  Hontdua  saw  his  antaco- 
Bista  ftint  with  the  loaa  cf  blood.  He 
Idmaelf  leoudned  uiswoundedk  In  order 
theielhre  to  separate  them  fkom  one  an- 
otboTf  he  feigned  ffioht,  and,  vdiile  they 
pursued  him  as  wmI  aa  their  wounda 
would  permit)  he  suddenly  turned  back, 
slew  his  antagonists,  thua  separated  flnam 
each  other,  nd  dius  decided  the  sove- 
leignty  of  his  countiy  orer  the  Albana. 
He  was  conducted  back  to  the  city  amidst 
die  rnoieings  of  the  Romna,  adorned 
with  me  spoils  of  die  alain.  There  he 
saw,  in  the  crowd,  his  rister,  in  teara  for 
the  death  of  her  betrothed  Guriatha.  She 
uttered  widi  loud  tamentationa  the  name 
of  her  lover,  whose  militaiy  cloak,  which 
she  henelf  had  wroiuht  fbr  himt  hung,  a 
bhiody  trophy,  over  me  shouldere  of  her 
brother.  Frovoked  that  her  lamentadona 
fbr  her  lover  ahould  mingle  with  the  re- 
joicings of  the  natioii  on  hk  victory,  the 
brother  f^unged  hia  dagger  into  her  breasL 
Aecording  to  the  strict  justice  which  the 
Romans  ever  exercised,  he  should  have 
been  condemned  to  death.  This  indeed 
waa  done,  without  regard  to  the  deed  by 
which  he  had  reodmd  auch  aerviceato 
bis  country.    The  smtenee  was  already 


about  to  be  put  in  execution,  when  Hora- 
dus,  by  die  advice  of  TuUus,  appealed  to 
the  people.  The  people  could  not  endure 
the  tean  of  the  old  fiither,  who,  but  a 
short  time  before  surrounded  b^  his  chil- 
dren, was  now  about  to  be  deprived,  by  a 
shameful  death,  of  the  last  of  his  sons. 
The  deliverer  c^his  country  was  abaolved 
from  the  pain  of  death ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law 
and  atone  for  the  murder,  to  numsh,  with 
his  head  covered,  under  a  bearh  placed 
across  the  street  (as  if  under  die  yoke), 
which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as 
an  ignominious  punishrrtent 

HoEATrus  Coei^BB.  When  the  Etrurian 
king  Porsenna,  to  whom  the  banished 
Tarauhis  had  fled,  advanced  against  Rome 
(K  0. 507),  tradition  rektes  that  a  cour- 
ageous man  of  this  name  cmosed  himself 
singlv  to  the  enemy,  and  held  them  in 
check,  dll  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  waa 
broken  down  behind  him  at  his  own  re- 
ouest  Though  enfeebled  by  woundi,  he 
tnen  plun^  into  the  stream  with  his  ar- 
mor, and,  m  the  midst  of  the  darts  of  the 
enemy,  reached  die  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tiber  in  9||ety.  The  nation  rewarded 
him  with  a  monument,  and  his  fellow-eit- 
izens  gratefliUy  hailed  him  as  the  savior 
of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
relation  of  the  Horatii  (q.  v.),  and  to  haiie 
received  the  surname  (Mf  Oeoef,  fh>m  the 
eirciimstance  of  having  lost  m  eye  in 
battle. 

HoEATtcrs  Flaccvs,  Qnintua.  Quin- 
ma  Horuiua  Fkccus  was  bom  at  Yenusi- 
um,  a  city  lying  on  the  borden  of  Luca- 
nia  and  Apulia,  Dec  7,689  A.  U.C.  (RO. 
65).  Hisftther,afieedmaii,bnt,a8theson 
savB,  of  a  pure  life  and  heart,  was  poasoaa 
ed  of  a  small  fortune,  which  he  empk^ed 
fbr  the  education  of  hia  son.  For  thia 
purpose  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  broker  or  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and 
affixded  the  young  Horace  tin  best  oppir- 
tunities  fbr  the  cultivation  of  his  mmd, 
that  his  meana  would  aUow.  He  caused 
him  to  be  taught  the  liberal  art%  supported 
him  in  the  same  manner  aa  youths'of  the 
beet  ftmiKes  Uved,  and  was  himself  a 
watchful  guardian  of  his  morals  and  m 
example  of  virtue,  as  the  gratefld  son 
inlbrmB  ua  in  his  Satuea  (Book  I,  Serm. 
6,  66— 82i  Orbilius  Pupillua,  a  gram- 
marian, who  exphuned  the  poema  of  Ho- 
mer and  Livius  Andronicus,  vfas  the  first 
teacher  of  Horace,  who,  while  yet  younc, 
made  great  pt^ogreoi  in  the  study  of^Greek 
literature.  At  the  age  of  90  years,  he 
went  to  Athena  to  cootmue  hia  atudi 
At  tiiia  time^  the  moat  impoitaafe 
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were  taking  place  in  Rome.  JidiusOnBor 
was  aHasBuiated ;  Bnitus  and  Caeriua,  the 
iaat  props  of  tba  sinking  repubUc,  leaving 
Italy,  came  to  Athens,  prepared  themselves 
there  for  the  war,  ana  received  into  their 
army  the  Roman  youth  who  studied  there. 
Among  these  was  Horace,  who  folbwed 
Brutus  to  Macedonia.  While  at  Rome^ 
]f .  Lepidus,  M.  Antony  and  Octavius 
Gasar  declared  themselves  triumvirs  of 
the  republic  for  ^y^  yean,  and  divided  the 
provinces  among  themselves.  Horace 
was  legionary  tribune  in  the  army  of  Bru- 
tus, and  fought  in  the  last  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  at  Phihppi  in  Macedo- 
nia (B.  C.  42).  Brutus  mid  Casaius  iell; 
Horace  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Some 
peraoQs,  understanding  neither  his  fine 
uony  nor  his  deUcate  turn  of  ezi»eaaon, 
have  concluded,  from  one  of  his  odes 
(Book  n.  Ode  7),  that  the  poet  fled  in  a  dis- 
graceful manner ;  but  Leasing  has  victori- 
ously defended  him  from  mis,  as  fitmi 
other  charges.  (See  the  Defence  o^  Hor- 
ace, Lessing's  complete  worin,  voL  3,  page 
191.)  Liberty  of  retum  was  granted  to 
the  vmquishedf  and  Horace  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity.  Hiai^fiither  was 
now  dead ;  hiiB  paternal  estate  was  confis- 
cated ;  poverty,  as  he  himself  says  (£{»»- 
ties,  Book  n,  Episde  11, 49  et  seqA  com- 
pelled him  to  makd  venee.  Wliether 
this  expression  was  meant  literally,  as 
many  believe,  is  uncertain,  as  he  had  a 
moderate  support  from  the  station  of 
deik  to  the  questor.  But  he  could  not 
have  emi^oyed  his  leisure  hours  in  a  no- 
bler manner  than  in  the  exercise  of  the 
talent  whidi  nature  had  so  richly  bestow- 
ed upon  him ;  nor  could  he  have  chosen 
a  better  way  to  soothe  those  feelings 
which,  in  c<mtomplating  the  occuirences 
of  his  time,  must  often  have  powerfully 
disturbed  his  inmost  souL  But  be  also 
had  recourse  to  philosophy.  He  chose 
therefore  a  species  of  poetiy  particuhuiy 
adapted  to  a  poetical  and  philosophicid 
spint-- the  didactic.  The  seventh  satire 
of  the  first  book  is  the  first  poem  of  this 
kind  which  he  {neserved.  The  talent 
which  he  displayed  procured  him  the 
firiendship  of  two  eminent  poets,  Virgil 
and  Varius,  and  to  them  he  was  indebted 
for  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mecenas,  a 
refined  man  of  the  wraid,  who,  without 
leaving  his  privato  station,  was  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Auouatus  CflBsar,  and 
who  expended  his  weuth  willingly  for  the 
embeUisbment  of  social  life,  by  the  encour- 
agement of  literature  and  the  arts.  Nine 
months  after,  Mneenas  received  Hoveoe 
'into  the  cirole  of  his  intimate  firiends,  and. 


after  seme  fsass,  ptesentsd  him  widi  tiae 
Sabine  estate,  which  Honoe  so  often 
mentioiis  in  his  poems.  If  the  poet  did 
not  acquire  a  stul  mom  s^endid  foftunev 
the  fiuilt  lay  in  himself.  The  reooilectioift 
of  the  republic  and  the  naity  which  lie 
served  continued  too  vivid  m  his  heart,  u> 
permit  him  to  court  the  fiivor  of  the  pomr* 
erfiil  usurper.  The  three  notes  of  Augus- 
tus to  him,  which  Suetonius  has  presemd 
in  the  life  of  the  poet,  prove  that  hendier 
avcnded  it  Re  even  declined  the  propo- 
sal which  Augustus  made  to  him  tfaraugfa 
Meeoenaa,  to  enter  his  service  *and  under* 
take  the  management  of  his  private  ooit9- 
SDondence,  under  the  pietonce  of  ill  health. 
Having  witnessed  sucn  striking  examples 
of  the  instabilitv  of  fi>rtune,  he  withdrew 
firom  the  tumult  at  Rome,  and  preferred 
the  retirement  of  his  Sabine  faim  to  a 
more  brilliant  life.  Ahnost  all  his  poems ' 
addressed  to  Mecenas  celebrate  love  and 
freedom,  apd  express  indiflferenoe  to  tbst 
happiness  which  depends  on  the  will  of 
another,  and  contentedness  in  a  situatioti 
in  which  he  found  himself  rich  above  his 
wishes.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
parade  of  rusticim  or  deem  a  strict,  mo- 
rose manner  of  nfe  neceasaiy  to  virtue : 
he  rather  displayed  a  genuine  uriianily, 
which  finds  a  tone  adapted  to  every  ear- 
cumstance.  He  has  left  us  four  books  of 
odes ;  a  book  of  epodes,  so  called^  which 
difter  firom  the  odes  not  only  in  metre,  the 
second  verse  being  alwajrs  shorter  than 
the  first,  but  also  m  the  seutimebt,  which 
would  rather  rank  them  anaong  the  satires, 
in  which  he  took  Archilochus  as  a  psttem; 
two  books  of  satires,  and  two  books  of 
epistles,  one  of  which  (that  addressed  to 
the  Pisos)  is  oflen  dted  as  a  separate  woriL, 
under  the  title  of  An  PoetiuL  In  appie- 
dating  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  fint  among 
the  Romans  who  formed  the  Roman  lan- 
guage for  Ivric  poetiy,  and  applied  it,  with 
no  small  latxir,  to  the  difilciilt  Greek  me 
trea  Uninteirupted  study  and  persevere 
ance  only  could  have  efl^cted  so  masteriy 
a  structure  of  the  verse.  It  is  said,  indeed, — 
and  it  cannot  be  denied^ — that  die  greater 
pait  of  die  odes  of  Horace  are  onhr  imita- 
tions of  Greek  masters — ^Archilochua,  Al- 
ceus,  Stesichorus,  Sappho  and  others—and 
therefore  so  full  of  Greek  fixms,  termi- 
nations and  oonstnictlons,  in  partienlar 
parts,  indeed,  mere  tianslations  fiom  the 
Greek.  Many  have  made  use  of  this 
objection  to  detract  firom  the  poeiieal 
fimie  of  Horace.  But,  granting  that  origi< 
nahty  cannot  be  attributed  to  Horace  as  a 
lyric  poet,  no  cme  can  deny  it  to  him  as  a 
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Mliiiit.  As  didactic  mdr^  m  cencral  was 
•  Roman  ittventioiL  00  it  was  Horace  who, 
ibUowiiig  Enniiifli^  Pacuvius  and  Ludliusy 
hf  whom  its  ferm  and  object  had  been 
defined,  gave  it  a  peculiar  tone.  Tlie 
satirM  of  Horace,  among  which  mav  be 
inchided  his  eptsdes,  since  they  differ  uttfte 
from  the  others,  except  in  their  tide,  and 
in  being  addressed  to  an  individual,  have 
rooro  or  less  a  comic  character,  and  are  to 
be  judged  only  iu  this  point  of  view. 
Horace  does  not  expose  vices  so  much  as 
IbUiea,  which  he  places  in  a  ridiculous 
light:  he  sees  more  folly  ihah  vice  in 
im  worid,  and  even  declares  himself  not 
exempt  from  &  portion  of  it  Neverthe- 
less, he  seeks  to  amend  follies  as  ftr  as 
poesiUe,  because  he  conaders  them  perni- 
cious. To  prejudices  and  errore  lie  op- 
poses his  philosophy,  which,  so  far  from 
nnbittering  or  even  forbidding  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  only  exhorts  to  a  prudent 
vigilance,  and  teaches  all  the  virtues,  with- 
out which  happiness  is  impossible.  The 
easy,  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  phi- 
losophizes without  appearing  to  do  it,  thQ 
sah  with  which  he  seasons  his  thoug^ts^  the 
deticacr^  and  ease  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  afford  the  most  agreeable  enter- 
tamment.  We  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
hinnan  heart  and  of  the  different  classes 
of  men,  his  love  of  truth,  candor  and  in- 
genuousness, the  agreeable  tone,  the  ur- 
banity which,  In  seriousness  or  derision, 
never  forsakes  him,  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  presents  the  ridiculous  without 
bringing  it  out  iu  bold  retief,  or  his  skill  in 
delinsatmg  characters.  He  seems  not  to 
hunt  after  fbllie^  or,  where  he  does  this, 
his  ridicule  is  not  bitter,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  so  much  good  humor,  that  the 
person  ridiculed  might  laugh  at  the  pic- 
ture. His  expression  is  easy  and  unaf- 
fected, and  he  manages  the  hexameter  with 
such  skill,  that  he  seems  to  tread  the  nat- 
ural path  of  social  conversation.  His  de- 
scriptions are  still  applicable  and  interest- 
ing; and  the  poet  will  therefore  ever  re- 
mam  the  fkvorite  of  those  whose  morality 
does  not  exclude  the  refinements  of  life. 
He  composed,  at  the  express  cormnaud  of 
Augustus,  the  secular  ode  for  the  festival 
of  the  centennial  games.  He  died  sudden- 
ly, in  the  year  of  Rome  746,  and  the  9th 
fi.  C,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  not  long 
after  the  d^th  of  his  patron  and  fiiend, 
Maecenas,  near  whose  tomb,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  he  was  interred.  Among  his  eanier 
commentators  are  Acron,  Porphyrion,  and 
the  scholiast  of  Cruquius ;  among  his 
later  editors  and  commentators,  we  will 
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only  mention  Dan.  Heinsius  (first  IMS), 
John  Baxter,  Bentley  (firat  1711),  Sanadon, 
Oesner,  Zeune,  Jani,  Mitscheriich  (only 
the  odes  and  epodes  (first  edition,  Leipsic, 
1778--82, 2  vols. ;  2d  edit,  Leipsic,  1800, 
2  vob.),  D6ring  (Leipsic,  1808;  2d  edit, 
1815),  Eichst&dt,  Preis,  Heindor^  Fea 
(Rome,  1811, 2  vols.).  Wieland's  transla- 
tion of  the  episdes  and  satires  of  Horace 
contuns  ilhistaitions  of  the  genius  of  Hor- 
ace and  his  age,  and  the  peculiaiities  of  his 
works. 

HoREB  (Arabic,  l)^abdMu8a)f  a  moun- 
tain in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  of  the 
same  ridge  as  mount  Sinai,  which  lies  not 
ftr  distant  firom  it,  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Moses.  The  monks  on  mount 
Sinai  still  point  out  the  rock  on  Horeb 
from  which  water  issued  at  the  blow  of 
Moses. — ^A  small  party  of  Husntes  called 
the  mountain  between  Ledetz  and  Lipni- 
za,  in  Bohemia,  where  thev  assembled, 
Hord}f  and  themselves  HattiUeg, 

HoREHoUNn  (marruUum  wlgare) ;  a 
labiate  plant,  with  whitish,  cottony  learves 
and  stem,  now  naturalized  in  the  U .  States, 
and  growing  in  waste  places.  Sec,  like 
other  plants  of  the  same  mmily,  it  possesses 
an  aromatic  odor:  but,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  strong  and  unpleasant,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  penetrating.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Homzoif ;  the  line  that  seems  to  link 
the  land  or  sea  and  skv ;  and  it  is  either 
rational  or  serutbU.  The  rationalj  true  or 
artrommUcal  horizon,  which  is  also  called 
simply  and  absolutelv  the  ftortzon,  is  a 
great  circle,  whose  plane  passes  through 
me  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whose  potes 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the 
sphere  uito  two  equal  jNirts  or  hemi- 
spheres. The  serutbUj  vikble  or  apparent 
horizon  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  4>here, 
which    divides   the    vimble  part  of  the 

Shere  from  the  invisible.  Its  poles  are 
Lewise  the  zenitii  and  nadir;  and,coiise- 
auentiy,  the  sensible  horizon  is  parallel  to 
le  rational,  and  it  is  cut  at  rignt  angles, 
and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  vertical. 
These  two  horizons,  though  distant  from 
each  other  by  the  semi-mameter  of  the 
earth,  will  appear  to  coincide,  when  con- 
tinued to  the  sphere  of  tiie  fixed  stars, 
because  the  earth,  compared  vrith  this 
sphere,  is  but  a  poinL  The  sensible  hori- 
zon is  divided  mto  eastern  and  western. 
The  cagiem  or  artive  horizon  is  that  part 
of  the  horizon  wherein  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies rise.  The  western  or  ocdAud  horizon 
is  that  wherein  the  stars  set.  By  stambU 
hmixon  is  also  frenuendy  meant  a  circle 
which  determines  tne  segment  of  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  earth  over  which  the  eye  can 
reach;  called,  also,  the  physical  horizon. 
Id  this  sense  we  say,  a  spacious  horizon^ 
a  narrow^  scanty  horizon.  It  ia  manifest, 
thatthe  liigherthe  spectator  is  raised  above 
the  earth,  the  farther  this  visible  horizon 
will  extend.  On  account  of  the  refraction 
of  the  atmosphere,  distant  objects  on  the 
horizon  appear  higher  than  they  really  are, 
or  appear  less  depressed  below  the  true 
horizon,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, especially  on  the  sea.  Legendre 
says,  that,  from  several  experiments,  he  is 
induced  to  allow  for  redaction  a  14th  part 
of  the  distance  of  the  place  observed,  ex- 
pressed in  degrees  and  minutes  of  a  great 
circle.  Thus,  if  the  distance  be  14,000 
toises,  the  refraction  will  be  1000  toises, 
equal  to  the  57th  part  of  a  degree,  or  V  3^'. 

Horizon  of  a  Globe  ;  the  broad, 
wooden,  circular  ring  m  which  tlie  globe 
is  fixed.  On  this  are  several  concen- 
tric circles,  which  contain  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  the  corresponding 
signs  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
32jpoints  of  the  compass. 

HoRizoifTAi.  Dial  is  one  drawn  on  a 
plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  its 
ffuomon  or  style  elevated  according  to 
me  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is 
designed  for.   (See  DiaL) 

Horizontal  Range  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance is  the  distance  at  which  a  ball  &lls 
on  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever 
be  the  angle  of  elevation  or  direction  of 
the  piece.  When  the  piece  is  pointed 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  die  range  is  then 
called  the  point-Uanky  or  poini-huink  range. 
The  greatest  horizontal  range,  in  the  para- 
bolic theory,  or  in  a  vacuum,  is  that  made 
with  the  piece  elevated  to  45  degrees,  and 
is  equal  to  double  the  height  from  which 
a  body  must  freely  fall,  to  acquire  the 
velocity  with  which  the  shot  is  discharged* 
But  in  a  resisting  medium,  like  the  at- 
mosphere, the  elevation  of  the  piece,  to 
shoot  farthest,  is  always  below  45  degrees^ 
and  ffradually  the  more  below  it  as  the 
teloci^  is  greater;  so  that  the  greater 
velocities  with  which  balls  are  discharged 
from  cannon  with  gunpowder,  require  an 
elevation  of  the  eun  equal  to  but  about  30 
degrees,  or  even  less.  And  the  less  the  aze 
of  the  balls  is,  too,  the  less  must  this  an^e 
of  elevation  be,  to  shoot  the  fiirthest  with 
a  given  velocity.    (See  Gunnery.) 

HoRMATR,  Joseph,  baron  of,  knight  of 
the  Leopold  order,  aulic  counsellor  of  the 
etiipcror  of  Austria,  and  historiographer, 
was  bom  June  30, 1781,  at  Innspruck,  in 
Tyrol.  An  uncommon  memorj-  early  at- 
tracted him  to  histon%    When  eight  years 


Mf  he  wrote,  in  Laliii,  a  hiitoiy  of  Bum- 
ria,  and,  when  13  yean  old,  puUisbed  a 
history  of  the  dukea  of  Menin.  He  stud- 
ied kw  fiom  1794  to  1707.  In  1796^  he 
began  the  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
lyrol  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  he 
himself  discovered  most  of  the  souieesL 
In  1805)  he  published  lys  Histoiy  of  Ty- 
rol In  1801,  he  went  to  YieDna,  aAer 
having  been  niade  a  major  in  the  Tyrokse 
mihtia.  Here  he  became  attached  to  the 
department  of  formn  affiursi  and  booh 
rose  in  rank.  Alter  having  served  in  dif- 
ferent capacities,  he  publimedtin  1807,  his 
Austrian  Plutarch.  In  1809,  he  went  to 
Tyrol  to  rouse  to  action  the  insuirectioDaiy 
^irit,  which  his  writings  had  ahread^" 
kindled.  The  people  rose,  and,  under  h» 
guidance,  an  ammated  contest  was  canied 
on  against  the  French  and  Bavarians.  In 
1813,  he  was  anested,  with  other  disdn- 
guided  Tyrolese,  and  exiled.  In  1815^  he 
was  made  imperial  historiographer.  In 
1817 — 19  appeared  his  General  Ifialoiy 
of  the  Latest  Tunes,  fiom  the  Death  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  to  the  Second  Peace 
6f  Paris.  He  dso  edited  the  Vienna  Ar- 
chives for  History,  Geomnhy,.  Statistics 
and  Literature.  In  18^  ne  publiahed^ 
with  others,  WietiM  Gtsdkckk  und  Seme 
IknkuHird^hdUn,  His  zeal  is  great,  but 
the  highest  quaUdes  of  a  historian — unhtas- 
ed  love  of  truth,  comprehensive  viewa,. 
profound  conceptions,  and  clear-sigbtied 
discrimination  between  the  important  and 
the  unimportant-Hu«  wantmg  to  him. 

Horn,  in  physiology ;  a  tough,  flexiUe, 
semi-transparent  substance.  The  hollow 
horns  of  the  ox,  goat.  Sec,  the  hoo(  the 
horny  claw  and  nail,  and  the  scale  of  cer- 
tain insects,  as  the  shell  of  the  tortoise, 
resemble  each  other  in  chemical  charac- 
ters ;  but  they  differ  very  widely  from 
stag's  hom,,  ivory,  &c.  Horn  is  distin- 
guished from  bone,  in  being  softened  very 
completely  by  hea^  either  applied  imme- 
diately or  through  the  medium  of  water, 
so  as  to  be  leadify  bent  to  any  shape,  and 
to  adhere  to  other  pieces  of  bom  in 
the  same  state.  It  contains  but  a  smaO 
portion  of  gelatine,^  and  in  this  it  difiers 
irom  bone,  which  contains  a  great  deal. 
Horn  consists  chieflv  of  condensed  albu- 
men, combined  with  a  small  and  vatyinc 
portion  of  gelatine,  with  a  small  part  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  fixed  alkalies 
readily  and  totally  dissolve  horn  into  a 
yellow  saponaceous  Uquor.  With  some 
animals,  the  horn  is  an  instrument  of  de- 
fence ;  with  others^  not.  In  some  species 
of  animals,  the  males  only  have  horns ;  as, 
fyr  instance,  the  stag.    Female  sheep  sei- 
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dCMii  have  horns.  The  ftmale  goats  have ' 
honis,  but  they  are  always  siniiller  than 
those  of  the  male.  Id  cattle,  the  horn  is 
particularly  developed.  The  bull  gen- 
erally has  a  shorter,  denser,  firmer  hom 
than  the  cow.  There  are,  however,  horn- 
less cattle.  In  the  case  of  most  homed 
animals,  the  bonis  are  not  entirely  devel- 
oped, until  they  have  become  capable  of 
continuing  their  species.  Honis  admit  of 
being  divided  into  fbur  kinds,  at  least: 
1.  those  of  the  rhinoceros ;  2.  of  the  ox, 
antelope,  goat  and  sheep ;  3.  of  the  ca- 
melopaid  or  giraffe ;  4.  of  the  deer  kind. 
The  horns  of  the  rhmoceroe  are  composed 
entirely  of  a  homy  substance.  They  are 
situated  not  upon  the  aafiorUiaj  but  on  the 
nasal  bones,  and  are  attached  to  the  skull 
only  at  the  surftce  of  their  basis.  They 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
fiores,  resembling  strong  hairs  consolidated 
together.  Thev  are  not  deciduous,  but 
increase  from  the  root  or  hose  in  propor- 
tion as  they  wear.  Those  of  the  second 
nort  are  most  common.  Thev  belong  to 
many  of  the  ruminating  quadmpeds,  and 
some  birds  have  similar  processes  on  their 
heads.  They  consist  of  three  parts— an 
osseous  substance,  a  vascular  investment, 
and  the  external  sheath. .  The  bone  is 
first  formed.  It  appears  as  a  knob,  cov- 
ered with  skin,  and  movable  on  the  aa 
JhrnHs.  As  it  elongates,  the  skin  be- 
comes callous,  and  appean  to  wear  o^ 
when  the  osseous  process  is  found  to  be 
clothed  in  a  real  case  of  horn.  It  then 
becomes  fixed  to  the  osfrontU  by  anchylo- 
sis. The  homy  case  grows  fit)m  the  roots, 
and  the  increase  in  each  year  is  marked 
by  a  circular  groove  near  the  root  of  the 
hom.  The  third  sort  are  the  short, 
straight  processes  on  the  head  of  the 
cam3opara,  which  are  a  porous  bone, 
united  to  the  osfrontis  by  anchyloos,  and 
teiminatinff  in  a  convex  knob ;  die  stem  is 
covered  with  the  skin,  but  the  bulb  on  the 
end  sustains  a  number  of  short,  strong 
haini,  analogous  to  the  fibres  composing 
the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros.  Those  of  the 
iburth  kind  are  peculiar  to  the  deer  genus. 
They  are  composed  entirely  of  bone,  and 
are  sbed  and  reproduced  annually.  They 
first  appear  like  two  small  ksobs  under 
the  skin.  These  develope  their  different 
branches  in  sucoeseion,  still  covered  with 
the  ^cin,  and  a  delicate,  soft  hair,  forming 
together  what  has  been  called  their  vdvei 
eoat^  which  is  extremely  vascular.  When 
the  bora  is  completely  formed,  the  velvet 
coat  becomes  ineennble  and  diy,  and  is  rob- 
bed offby  the  deer.  (Seellcfr.)  Thehoros 
of  the  deer  appear  to  be  entitely  analogous 


to  the  osseous  parts  of  the  boms  of  the 
other  ruminant  quadrupeds.  The  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  those  of  the  deer, 
are  the  two  extremes  in  these  oqpms. 
The  one  wants  the  osseous  basis,  the  other 
the  homy  coveiing.  Those  of  the  ca- 
melopard  and  ox  exhibit  examples  of  the 
intermediate  structure.  Instances  are 
ffiven  of  horses,  cats,  and  particularly 
hares,  found  wiUi  boms,  but  they  want 
confirmation.  The  hunum  body  some- 
times produces  homy  protubenmces  on 
various  parts.  The  horns  of  animals,  lit- 
erallv  speaking,  formed  the  most  ancient 
drinking  cups.  Pindar,  JSechylus  and 
Xenophon  make  mention  of  them  as  be- 
in^  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Philip 
or  Macedon  is  said  to  have  made  uae  of 
one.  It  is  from  this  ancient  usage  that 
the  general  name  of  horru  hos  been  given 
to  a  species  of  drinkins  cup,  as,  after  the 
actual  employment  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance baa  been  discontinued,  the  shape 
remained  in  use.  The  boms  of  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  gilt,  and  sus- 
pended in  tlie  temples,  more  especiaUy 
m  those  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  From  thie 
most  remote  tunes,  the  altars  of  the  hea- 
then divinities  were  likewise  embdlished 
with  boras,  and  such  as  fled  thither  to 
seek  an  asylum  embraced  them.  Origi- 
nally, the  boms  were  doubdess  symbolical 
of  power  and  dignity,  since  they  are  the 
principal  foature  of  gracefiilness  in  some 
animius,  and  instrument  of  strength  in 
others.  Hence  these  omaments  have 
been  frequently  bestowed  on  pictorial 
representations  of  gods  and  heroes;  an- 
cient medals  fi^uently  present  the  figures 
of  Serapis,  of  Ammon,  of  Bacchus,  sod  of 
Ibis,  with  these  additions.  The  kings  of 
Macedon  were  actually  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  boras  of  a  ram  in  their 
casques,  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
of  various  other  princes  and  chieftains. 

Ihm  of  PUfAif.  Amahhiea,  danger 
of  Meteus,  king  of  Crete,  fod  Jupiter  witli 
goat's  milk;  henee  some  authors  have 
called  her  a  goat,  and  have  maintained 
that  jTupiter,  to  reward  her  kindnesses, 
placed  her  in 'heaven  as  a  oonstellatifm, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nympha 
who  nad  taken  care  of  his  infoncy.  This 
hom  was  called  the  ham  of  fltni^  or  eor- 
waeofUBy  and  fi:om  it  issued  firuits  and 
flowers,  and,  in  short,  all  the  riches  of  ait 
and  nature.  The  comucopis  is  fiMind  on 
an  infinite  number  of  antiques,  and  is  tho 
characteristic  attribute  of  the  goddess 
styled  EM»^/o  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mm- 
doBlia  bv  tlie  Romuis.  It  is  placed  m  the 
hands  or  figures  representing  countries  of 
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townS)  to  indicate  the  lichnesB  of  their 
tenritory ;  and  in  those  of  riven,  to  express 
the  fertHity  produced  by  them.  The 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Nile,  of  which  a 
copy  may  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuueries,  holds  a  horn  of  plenty,  full  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt;  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  medals  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  we  find  two  coraucopie  attached 
toffether. 

Horn,  or  Buole-Horn  ;  a  wind  instru- 
ment, chiefly  used  in  hunting,  to  animate 
the  chase  and  caQ  the  dogs  together.  The 
hunting  horn  was  formerly  compassed, 
whence  the  old  phrase  to  "  wind  a  horn.'* 

Horn,  French.  The  French  horn,  or 
cot  de  tkttSHj  IS  a  'mnd  instrument,  con- 
sistinff  of  a  long  tube  twisted  into  several 
circular  folds,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
diameter  fh>m  the  end  at  which  it  is 
blown  to  that  at  which  the  sound  issues. 
The  intervals  of  the  natural  scale  of  the 
French  horn  are  confi>rmable  to  those  of 
the  trumpet,  but  its  pitch  is  an  octave 
lower.    The  natural  tones  of  a  hom  are, 


In  order  to  imiduce  tones  which  the  hom 
does  not  otnerwise  yield,  the  performer 
puts  his  hand  into  the  horn,  so  as  to  prevent, 
more  or  less,  the  egress  of  the  air.  The 
Germans  have  done  most  for  the  horn, 
and  by  their  inventions  of  valve-hom%  and 
erea  machine-horns,  have  carried  this  in- 
strument to  much  perfection.  The  hom 
is  not  proper  for  the  expression  of  the 
grand,  but  tlie  tender  and  plaintive.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  Germany,  some  of  the  rifle 
regiments  have  only  hom  music,  which 
sounds  very  finely. 

Horn,  Cjlv^  ;  a  promontory  on  the  south 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  southern 
extremity  of  America.  Lon.  67^  46^  W. ; 
Irl  55^58^8.    (See  Oonie  ^om.) 

Horn,  or  Hornes,  Philip  II  of  Mont- 
moiencv-Nivelle,  count  of,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  victims  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain,  to  main- 
tain the  Oatholic  faith  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  grandson  of  John  de  Nivelle,  who, 
being  dianherited  by  his  fiither,  had  lost 
his  mrony  and  his  paternal  fiefs.  Philip 
of  Hom,  bora  ISXt,  sovereign  of  Horn, 
Ahona,  Meurs,  &c.,  one  of  the  richest 
lords  in  the  Netherlands,  was  captain  of 
the  Flemish  guards  of  the  king  or  Spun, 
president  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 


Netherlands,  and  admiral  of  the  FkmiBli 
seas.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
btttde  of  St.  Quentin,  and  had  an  impor- 
tant share  in  the  victory  of  Gravelines. 
The  ties  of  blood  which  united  hmi  with 
the  ^pieat  Egmont,  caused  him  to  share  his 
political  opinions  on  toleration.  Their 
connexion  vrith  WiHiam,  prince  of  Or- 
ange (q.  v.),  destroyed  both.  Far  fifom 
approving  his  resistance  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, they  remained  inaccessible  to  all 
his  representations.  In  vain  did  Orange 
represent  to  them  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native, but  ei&er  to  humMe  themselves 
under  the  absolute  will  of  an  inexorable 
minister,  or  seek  their  safety  under  the 
bannera  of  fi:eedom.  His  prophecy  was 
true:  duke  Alva  arrested  them  bodi.  They 
were  tried  and  beheaded  on  the  4th  of 
June,  156a  Philip's  brother,  FIchss  of 
Montmorency,  vras  likewise  beheaded, 
and  thus  the  race  of  Montmorency- 
Nivelle  became  extinct. 

Hornbeam.  The  American  hornbeam 
(carpinus  Americana)  is  a  small  tree, 
rarely  attaining  the  height  of  30  feet, 
sparingly  difiui^  over  the  whole  of  the 
U.  States.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
some  species  of  birch,  but  the  fertile  flow- 
ers are  in  large  leafy  amenta.  The  wood 
is  fine-graiuM,  tenacious,  and  very  com- 
pact, but  is  little  used,  on  account  of  its 
inferior  size.  The  European  hornbeam, 
on  the  contrary,  attains  large  dimensions, 
and  the  wood,  being  similar  in  properties 
to  the  American,  is  employed  for  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Hornblenoe,  or  Amphibole,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  vridely-difl^ised 
substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  next 
to  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  very 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  various 
forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals  and 
crystalline  particles,  and  of  its  exceedingly 
diversified  colors,  thus  giving  rise  to  al- 
most numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appeUationa.  The 
primitive  form  of  the  roecies  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  of  124"^  30"  and  dS""  30",  in 
which  the  terminal  planes  are  inclined  to 
the  obtuse  lateral  edges^  under  angles  of 
105^  and  75^  The  former  planes  are 
easily  developed,  by  cleavage  from  its 
crysttds  and  crystalune  masses;  but  the 
latter  have  never  been  obtained  in  this 
way,  having  been  inferred  firom  calcula- 
tion. The  ciystals  of  homblende  are  gen- 
erally  long,  and  destitute  of  regular  termi- 
nations; they  are  often  deeply  striated 
longitudinally,  and  much  diapoaed  to  in- 
tersect each  odier,  sometimes  in  such  & 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sheaf-like  or  to  a 
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compotitioii.  Perfectly  regular, 
'  ciyBtak  do  occur  occasioDallv ; 
these  pieeent,  for  the  most  part,  the 
fbllowing  flhapee:  ax-aided  prisma^  from 
the  tnincatioii  of  the  acute  lateral  edges 
of  the  prism,  acuaunated  by  four  planes, 
oonespODding  Mther  to  the  latend  edgea 
or  to  the  lateral  fiiees  of  the  pnsin ;  the 
same  with  an  acumination  of  three  planes ; 
the  aame  with  dihedral  Bummits ;  and  the 
ptimitive  form  with  dihedral  terminationa, 
of  which  the  faces  correspond  to  acute 
ed|^  of  the  prism.  The  massive  vaiie- 
ties  fiequently  ofier  a  granular  structure,  in 
fdiich  tne  individuals  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  stronghr  coherent,  of^  with  a  ten* 
dency  to  a  sbty  fracture ;  more  commonly, 
however,  the  composition  of  masBive  va- 
rieties la  columnar,  the  individuals  being 
sometimes  very  long,  parallel  or  diverging, 
and,  when  delicate,  producing  a  silky  lus- 
tre. The  lustre  of  hornblende  is  vitseous, 
indining  to  pearly,  upon  the  ftces  of 
cleavage,  in  the  varieties  possessing  pale 
colors.  Color,  various  shades  of  green, 
offlen  inclining  to  brown,  white,  and 
black,  with  eveiy  intermediate  shade; 
nearly  transparent  in  some  varieties;  in 
others  opaque;  brittle;  hardness  about 
the  same  with  feldspar;  n)ecif]C  grarity, 
d.00.  Three  varieties,  analysed  by  Bons- 
dorC  gave  the  following  results : 

AwhUe   A 
Variety. 

Silex,  00.31 

Magnesia,  34Ji3 

Ume,  iafi6 

Alumine,  0i)6 

Protoxide  of  inm,     0.15 
do.  of  manganese,  0.00 
Fluoric  acid,  0.94 

Water  and  foreign 

substances, 
Of  those  varieties  of  the  present  species 
which  have  obtuned  distinct  nam^  and 
which,  in  some  83r8tem8  of  mineralogy, 
have  even  been  reearded  as  forming  sep- 
arate species,  the  K)llowinr  are  the  most 
remarkable,  viz.,  homhUruky  tremoliU,  ae- 
fynoltfe,  and  certain  kinds  of  asb^tos. 
Hornblende  differs  from  the  rest  princi- 
pally by  its  daric,  blackish,  or  greenish 
colors,  and  is  divided  into  three  sub-varie- 
ties, basdUic  hornblende  common  hxumklendcy 
and  honMende  sktU.  The  first  consists 
of  black  and  perfecdy-cleavable  crystals, 
whioh  are  always  fouiid  imbedded  in  ba- 
saltic or  volcanic  rocks ;  the  second  refers 
to  imbedded  crystals  of  various  colors, 
but  always  of  dark  shades,  and  in  which 
cleavage  is  less  easily  obtained;  it  in- 
cludes, besides,  all  massive,  granubr,  or 


Agrt 
Viru 


•een 
'ariehf. 

19.03 

13:96 

11.48 

a43 

9.36 

1.00 


A  black 

Variety, 

45je8 

ia79 

13.85 

13.18 

7.33 

0J22 

1.50 


0.10       1.04       0.00 


eolomnar  varieties^  except  such  as  are 
black,  easily  cleavable,  and  of  a  shining 
lustre,  which  have  been  distinffuisbed  by 
the  name  of  oaHnUuku  Homblmde  slate 
comprehends  such  varieties  as  consist  of 
minute  and  cloeely-oggregated  paiticlefl, 
united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
slaty  fracture.  Tremolite  consists  of  the 
pale  green,  gray,  bluish  and  white  varie- 
ties, and  has  been  subdivided  into  comrnoUf 
ffto^,  aabeaifform  and  gramdar  tremolite. 
The  tirst  occurs  in  crystals,  rarely  with 
|>erfect  terminations,  and  in  massive  varie- 
ties; the  second  in  ooltmmar  compoa- 
tions,  in*  coarsely  fibrous,  withahich  de- 
gree of  transpareni^;  the  third  rerars  to 
very  thin  or  capillary  crystals;  and  the 
fbunh  consists  or  granular  particles..  The 
varieties  of  actynolite  difier  from  those  of 
tremolite  by  their  deep  (often  grass-green) 
colors.  The  asbestiform  tremolite  ana 
asbestiform  actynolite  forai  a  passage  into 
asbestos,  which  term  is  applied  not  only  to 
minute  columnar,  and  variouriy-inter- 
wovcn  indivi<kiais  of  this  species,  but  to 
those  also  of  augit^  or  pjrroxene,  and  may 
be  said  to  denote  rather  a  peculiar  state 
of  aggregation  in  these  species  than  the  sub- 
stance of  a  distinct  mmeral.  (For  an  account 
of  the  varieties  of  asbestos,  see  Mtulo9.) 
The  best  ciystals  of  basahic  hornblende 
come  from  near  Teysing  and  Teplitz,  in 
Bohemia.  Common  hornblende  abounds 
at  Arendal,  and  other  places  in  Norway 
and  Sweden;  a  light  greenish  variety, 
imbedded  in  granulu'lime8Sone,atPaigas^ 
in  Finland,  has  received  the  name  of  par^ 
gasHe,  The  varieties  of  actynolite  and 
tremolite  abound  in  numerous  places  m 
Europe ;  the  former  occwring  in  talcose 
slate,  and  the  latter  in  limestone  and  dolo- 
mite rocks.  In  the  U.  States,  this  species 
is  also  widely  disseminated.  The  iron 
mine  of  Franconia,  in  New  Hampdiire, 
produces  the  common  hornblende,  in  long, 
lender,  black  crystals;  the  talcose  slate 
formations  of  Vermont  afford  the  varieties 
of  actynolite ;  the  deposits  of  dolomite,  in 
the  north-western  parts  of  Connecticut 
and  the  south-western  of  Massachusetts^, 
abound  in  the  varieties  of  tremolite ;  and 
the  white,  granular  limestone  of  Orange 
county,  New  Yoric,  furnishes  also  many 
very  handsome  colored  varieties  of  crys- 
tallized common  hornblende. 

HoRN-BooK  is  a  copy  of  the  alphabet, 
set  in  a  frame  and  covered  vrith  a  thin 
plate  of  horn,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
being  thumbed  to  pieces  by  the  children 
who  were  made  to  study  it  It  is  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  antiquated,  as  an  in 
strument  of  etemontary  education. 
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Ho&zfBCX,  Ottooar  of,  ooe  of  the  oldest 
historians  in  the  German  language,  fiTsd 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  His  native 
country  was  Stiria,  where  his  familr  cas- 
tle, Honieck,  is  still  to  he  fbun^  He 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  a  imnncMper 
by  Conrad  of  Rotenbuiv.  He  died  after 
the  decline  of  the  Hohensmuffen,  when 
the  golden  age  of  chiyairic  poetry  was 
past  After  having  been  present  at  the 
iMttle  of  Weidenhach,  and  accompanied 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  Bohemia,  he 
retmned  to  his  native  country,  which  was 
delivered  from  the  Bohemian  yoke,  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Stirian  governor, 
Otho  of  Liechtenstein,  who  resided  in 
the  castle  at  Oratz.  He  employed  his  tal- 
ents in  writing  and  rhyming  on  histtnical 
Bulbjects,  fyt  which  the  Qemian  prose  was 
not  yet  adapted  About  the  year  1260,  he 
composed  a  work  on  the  mat  empires  of 
the  earth,  which  concluded  with  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript,  at  Vienna.  Being  en- 
couraged to  note  down  the  important 
events  of  his  own  time,  he  wrote  a  chron- 
icle, consistinffof  more  than  ^000  verses, 
which  the  Benedictine  friar  Fez,  in 
1745,  pubHshed  as  the  third  folio  volume 
of  his  Scripioint  Rerum  Au9trv2.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  death  of  Manfred  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VH,  and  is  therefore  im- 
portant as  iUustrative  of  thehiiticMyof  Ro- 
dolph and  Ottocar,  Adolphus  of  Nassau^ 
ana  Albert  of  Austria.  It  is  rich  in  re- 
mariad)le  events,  which  the  author  wit- 
nessed, in  poitnlitB  of  eminent  men  whom 
lie  had  known,  and  in  description  of  festi- 
vals, toumamentB  and  battles,  at  part  of 
which  he  was  himself  present.  (See  the 
Jhu  und  iOfer  OMuars  von  Hwntck  Rem^ 
cAftmOc,  by  Th.  SchachL  Mentz,  1821.) 
HoRRKMANif,  Frederic  Uonrad,  a  celebrat- 
ed traveller,wasbom  in  1772,at  Hildesheim. 
studied  theology  at  G6ttingen,  and  receivea 
an  appointment  in  Hanover.  An  ardent  de-, 
sire  to  visit  the  interior  of  Africa,  induced 
him,  in  1795,  to  request  Blumenbacb,  the 
ftmous  naturalist  in  Gr6ttmgen,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  African  society  in  London. 
After  having  fully  convinced  himself  of  the 
great  zeal  and  capacity  of  the  young  as- 
pirant, Blumenbech  wrote  to  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  Homemann's  proposal  was 
acceptiMi.  He  immediately  drew  up  a 
plan,  which  he  laid  before  the  society,  and 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history  and  the 
Oriental  luiffuages,  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
In  Feb.  179/,  he  was  in  London,  where 
the  society  ^ve  him  their  instructions ;  he 
then  went  by  the  way  of  Paris  to  Mar- 


seiDes,  where  he  embaiked.  After  iicfin^ 
visited  Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Alexandria, 
and  remained  some  months  in  Cairo,  to 
kam  the  language  of  the  Bfaugrabins  or 
Southern  Arabiims.  When  the  landing 
of  the  French  in  I^g^m  became  known, 
he,  like  all  the  other  Europeans^  was  de- 
tained in  the  castle,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  rajje  of  the  people.  Genenl 
Bonapaite,bemg  infbrmea  of  Homemann^ 
plans,  gave  him  paaspotts,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  promote  his  obiects  m  eveiy 
way  poasiUe.  SepL  5, 1799,  Homemann 
left  Cairo  with  the  eamvan  of  Fezzan;  on 
the  8th,  he  entered  the  Lybian  deaert, 
reached  Siouah  on  the  10th,  an  oaas  al- 
ready visited  by  Brown,  and  arrived,  afler 
a  tedious  joumev  of  74  days,  at  Mour- 
zouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  Here  he 
staid  some  time,  and  made  an  excursioii 
to  Tripoli,  which  he  left  again,  Jan.  29, 
1800.  April  12,  he  wrote  thac  he  was  on 
ftie  point  of  setting  out  with  the  great 
caravan  of  Bomou.  From  that  time, 
nothing  certain  was  known  of  him  till 
1818,  when  Von  Zach,  in  his  Corrupond" 
ence  .^ffrommMjftte,  communicated  a  letter 
fit)mthe  Enghsh  captain  Smith,  acooid- 
ing  to  which  Homemann  died  on  his  re- 
tum  from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  a  fever, 
caused  by  drinking  cold  water,  afler  be- 
ing exposed  to  neat  fatigue,  and  liesbuiied 
atAucalus.  l£s  companicHi,  the  Ibeyof 
Fezzan  assured  the  captain,  that  he  had 
sent  Homemann^  pttiers  to  the  Britiab 
consul  at  Tripoli  fitorneinann  himself 
had  sent  his  journal  from  Tripoli  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  wrtoten  in  German,  aod,  in 
1802,  the  Afiicab  society  publislied  a 
transbtion  of  it  In  the  same  year,  the 
original  was  published  by  Charles  Koiiig. 
It  contains  much  valuable  inferaaation, 
with  useful  notes,  by  Rennel,  Young  and 
Maisden. 

Ho&ifPiPB ;  a  dance,  of  which  the  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  instrument 
played  durmg  its  performance.  That  it  was 
not  unusual  to  give  to  certain  airs  the  names 
of  the  instruments  on  which  they  were  com- 
monly placed,  appears  from  the  word  Gag, 
which,  with  a  httle  variation,  is  made  to 
signify^botb  tiJiddU  and  the  air  called  a 
jig.  The  instrument  called  the  homrp^ 
is  common  in  Wales.  Its  name  m 
Welsh  is  the  pU^-cam  (horn-pipe).  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  mpe,  with  noles  at 
stated  distances,  and  alioro  at  each  end. 

HoRifSTONE.    (See  Quartz.) 

HoRNTHAL,  Francis  Louis,  bom  1760. 
one  of  the  most  able  among  the  German 
political  writers,  was  a  long  time  in  the 
service  of  the  last  prince  bishop  of  Bam- 
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ba§,  and,  wImd  Haim  bkboprie  wm  iiio»r« 
poraled  with  the  kmgdom  of  Bavuia,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  succees- 
ful  officers  of  the  Bavarian  ffovemment, 
in  the  agitated  period  when  mpoleon  nil* 
ed  over  Germany.  Bavaria  received  a 
constitution  in  1818,  and  the  city  of  Bam- 
beig  elected  Homtlial  its  representative* 
Id  ube  house  of  representatives,  be  has  al- 
ways shown  himself  a  friend  to  liberal 
ideas^  and,  during  late  years,  years  which 
have  been  marked  by  the  prosecutions  of 
liberal  men  in  Germany,  eveir  such  act  of 
injustice  has  been  censured  by  him.  In 
abort,  Homthal  belongs  to  those  few  public 
characters  in  Germany,  who  have  steadily 
dk^fended  the  rights  of  their  feUow-citizena 

HoROLoaT.  (See  ffaich  and  Ooc* 
Making,) 

Hoao8cop«  (from  &pat,  time,  and  irK6nu¥, 
to  observe) ;  a  care^  observation  of  the 
moment  of  birth,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  celesdal  bodies  at  the  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  the  ibrtune  of  the 
Bifiukt  It  IS  also  uwd  for  a  scheme  or 
figure  of  theposition  of  the  heavens  at 
any  time.  The  heavens  were  divided  by 
astroloffers,  for  this  purpose,  into  12  parts^ 
called  Aotwea,  to  each  of  which  was  as- 
mmed  its  pardcukr  virtue  or  influence. 
The  ascendant  was  that  part  of  the  heav- 
ens which  was  risios  in  the  east  at  the 
moment ;  this  is  the  mst  bouse,  or  house 
of  life,  and  contained  the  five  degrees  im- 
mediately above  the, horizon,  and  the  25 
beneath  it ;  the  second  was  the  house  of 
riches,  &c. ;  the  seventh,  or  angle  of  the 
westy  the  house  of  marriage ;  the  eighth, 
the  house  of  death.  (See  Aatniogtr  qf 
ike  19(h  Ceniwy  (1825),  and  Manual  of 
JhtroUig^  1828.) 

HoRROx,  Jeremiah;  an  English  astron- 
omer of  the  17th  century,  bom  about  1619, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  accurately 
observed  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  Nov.  24,  1639.  He  died  Jan. 
9^  1641,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had 
finished  his  treatise  entitled  Venus  m  iSo^e 
mML  Other  productions  of  his  pen,  left 
in  an  imperfect  state,  were  collected  and 

Subliahed  by  doctor  Wallis,  in  1673,  un- 
er  the  tide  of  Opera  pasthmuu  Horrox 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  pre- 
dicted or  observed  the  passage  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  from  which  he  de- 
duced many  useful  observations,  tbouffh 
not  aware  of  the  full  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  examinalion  of  that  im- 
portant phenomenon.  His  theory  of  lu- 
nar motions  afiforded  assistance  to  New- 
ion,  who  always  spoke  of  Horrox  as  a 
mathematical  genius  of  the  higliest  order. 


HoRB  dK£i7vrr  (iVeiick) ;  meanmg  a 
thing  of  secondary  importance,  often  used 
for  a  secondary  dish  at  entertainments. 
It  is  also  used  for  an  utmecessary  devia- 
tion finom  the  chief  subject  in  works  of 
art. 

HoRSA.    (See  HenguL) 

HoRsx  (equua  caba&jUj  Lin.).  The  genus 
tqaua  belongs  to  the  third  fiimily  of  the 
padnfdtrmaUif  the  aoHdungtda,  or  those 
animals  having  but  one  amiarent  to&  and 
this  covered  by  an  undivided  hoof.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  ax  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  which,  in  their  young  state,  are 
marked  by  a  furrow  on  the  c;rown.  The 
molars,  which  are  24,  are  square,  hav- 
ing their  crovni  divided  by  numerous 
rates  of  enamel,  disposed  in  a  crescent 
form.  The  male  has  two  small  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  iaw,  and  sometimes  the 
same  number  in  the  lower ;  these  are  al- 
most always  wanting  in  the  female.  Be- 
tween those  canines  and  the  molars  is  a 
•vacant  space.  The  stomacli  of  the  horse 
is  simple,  and  of  a  moderate  size,  but  the 
intestines  are  very  long,  and  the  ccecum 
enormous.  The  mane  is  long  and  flow- 
ing, and  the  tail  covered  with  long  hair. 
The  horse  is  knovm  to  most  nations  as  the 
most  useful  and  manageable  of  those  ani- 
mals that  live  under  the  sway  of  man.  In 
gracefulness  of  form  and  dignity  of  car- 
riage, he  is  superior  to  almost  every  other 
quadruped;  he  is  Hvely  and  high-spirited, 
yet  ^ntle  and  tractable  ;  keen  and  ardent 
m  his  exertions,  yet  firm  and  persevering. 
The  horse  is  equally  Qualified  for  all  ther 
various  purposes  in  which  man  has  em- 
ployed nim  ;  he  works  steadily  and  ps- 
tiendy  in  the  loaded  wagon  or  at  the 
plough ;  becomes  as  much  excited  as  his 
master  in  the  race ;  and  appears  to  vejoice 
in  the  chase.  The  horse  feeds  on  grass 
and  grain,  and  defends  himself  with  his 
hoofeand  teeth.  Besides  his  invaluable 
services  whilst  alive,  after  death  his  skJn 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  puiposes ;  the  hair 
of  his  mane  and  tail  for  chair  bottoms, 
mattresses,  &c  His  flesh,  although  re- 
jected among  civilized  nations,  is  much 
used  amonff  several  nide  tribes ;  and  from 
the  milk  of  the  more,  the  Calmucks  and 
other  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  driiilc 
of  considerable  strength.  Theperiod  of 
gestation  is  about  2^  days.  The  young 
noise  does  not  acquire  his  canine  teeth 
tiU  about  his  fifth  year.  The  voice  of  this 
animal  is  peculiar,  and  well  known  under 
the  name  of  neighing.  The  life  of  the 
horse,  when  not  shortened  by  ill  usage,  ex- 
tends fix)m  25  to  30  years.  The  most  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  die  age  of  a  horse,  is 
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to  b«  obtained  fiomtlie  teeth.  The  J2  out- 
ting  teeth  begin  to  shoot  about  two  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  a  fbaL  These,  or,  asthey 
are  termed,  eoU  ttdh^  are  round,  short,  not 
veiy  soKd,  and  are  cast  at  difierent  periods 
to  be  replaced  by  others.  At  two  and  a 
half  years,  the  four  middle  ones  are  shed; 
hi  another  year,  four  others  drop  out ;  at 
four  yearn  and  a  half,  the  four  last  are  cast; 
these  latter  are  replaced  b^  others  called 
comer  fedA.  They  are  easdv  known,  be- 
ing the  third  above  and  below,  counting 
fiom  the  middle  of  the  iaw.  They  are 
hollow,  and  have  a  black  mark  in  their 
cavity.  When  the  horse  is  four  and  a 
half  years  old,  they  are  scarr^ely  visible 
above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is  very  sen- 
sible :  at  ax  and  a  half,  they  he^n  to  fill, 
and  the  mark  continually  diminishes  and 
contracts  till  seven  or  eight  years,  when 
the  cavity  is  filled  up  and  the  black  maik 
oblitentted ;  after  this,  the  age  is  to  be  judg- 
ed by  the  canine  teeth  or  tmkea.  The  two 
in  the  lower  jaw  usuallv  beffin  to  appear 
at  tliree  years  and  a  hal{  and  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  at  four,  continuing  very  sharp- 
pomted  till  six.  At  ten,  the  upper  seem 
blunted,  worn  out  and  lonff,  the  gum  leav- 
ing them  gradually ;  tlie  oarer  they  are, 
the  older  is  the  horse ;  from  10  to  14,  there 
is  little  to  indicate  the  precise  age.  The 
age  of  a  horse  may  also  be  ascertained, 
thouffh  less  accurately,  by  the  bars  in  his 
mouUi,  which  wear  away  as  he  advances 
in  vears.  The  horae,  like  the  other  tame 
ammals,  was  no  doubt  originally  wild,  but 
his  domestication  happened  at  so  early  a 
period,  as  to  leave  no  record  of  the  event, 
and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  certainty,  in  what  countiy  he  origi- 
Aated.  Wild  horses,  it  is  true,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  worid,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stock  or  are 
derived  ttom  the  domesticated  animal; 
though,  as  respects  those  found  in  the 
American  continent,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  originaUy  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards. — Desmarest  gives  upwards  of 
20  varieties  of  the  horae,  and  his  cata- 
logue is  by  no  means  complete.  We  shall 
only  be  able  to  notice  tlie  priucipaL  The 
wild  horses  of  Tartary  are  smaller  than 
the  domestic;  their  hair,  particularly  in 
winter,  is  very  thick,  and  generally  of  a 
mouse  color.  Their  heads  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  than  those  of 
tame  horses,  and  their  foreheads  remarka- 
bly arched.  These  horses  are  veiy  watch- 
ful of  their  common  safetv.  Whilst  a 
troop  is  feeding,  one  of  their  number  is 
placed  on  some  eminence  as  a  sentinel ; 


when  dwiger  of  any  kmd  approaches,  be 
wanis  his  companions  by  neighing,  and 
they  all  betake  themselves  to  flight  llie 
Calmucks  take  them  by  riding  among 
them  on  very  fleet  tame  horses,  or  destroy 
fliem  by  arrows.  The  hunin  or  vinous 
liquor,  which  the  Tartars  prepare  from 
mares'  milk,  is  made  by  adding  to  any 
auantity  of  that  nulk,  soon  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  animal,  one  sixth  part  of  water, 
and  an  eighth  part  of  very  sour  cowa^ 
mil|t,  or  a  portion  of  oM  htmiu:  this 
mixture  is  kept  in  a  wooden  vessel  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  ck>th,  and  placed  in  a  sit- 
uation where  it  is  kept  warm:  it  soon  tarns 
sour,  and  a  thick  cuniy  substance  is  found 
at  top ;  this  is  intimately  nuxed  with  the 
sour  fluid  beneath,  by  churning  for  a 
length  of  time,  when  it  becomes  fit  for 
use.  The  most  esteemed  horses  are  the 
Arabian.  These  are  seldom  more  than 
14  to  14i  hands  high,  more  incHned  to  be 
lean  than  fat ;  they  rise  higher  fitHn  the 
ground  than  other  blood  horses,  and  gath- 
er much  more  quickly.  The  breed  in 
Arabia  is  never  crossed  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  preserved  unmixed  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude.  The  Arabs  prefi*r  the 
mare,  as  being  more  capable  of  bearing 
hunger,  thirst  and  fiitigue ;  and  these  must 
neither  bite  nor  kick,  or  they  are  deemed 
vicious ;  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  children  play  and  fondle  about  the 
mare  and  her  foal  without  foar  or  injurr. 
Madden  says,  when  an  Arab  sells  his 
mare,  he  rarely  sells  all  his  property  in 
her;  he  ffeneraily  reserves  the  second  inr 
third  fool.  The  genealosy  of  a  fiiU  bkxid- 
ed  Arabian  horse  must  be  proved  at  Mec- 
ca, foit  one  race  only  is  valued,  which  is 
that  of  Mohammed's  favorite  mare.  That 
author  also  observes,  that  it  is  so  diflkuk 
to  get  a  thorou^-bred  Arab  mare  to  send 
out  of  the  country,  that  he  doubts  if  any 
ever  go  to  Europe ;  those  usually  sent  as 
such  being  Dongola  horses,  which  are 
very  inferior,  being  worth  only  from  190 
to  $150,  whilst  an  Arabian  is  worth  fiom 
1500  to  $2000.  The  Arabians  keep  their 
horses  picketed  by  the  fore  legs.  TSxey 
never  lie  down,  night  or  day,  bein^  always 
kept  standing ;  even  after  a  long  journey, 
they  are  only  sufiered  to  give  a  tumble  pr 
two  on  the  sand,  and  then  made  to  rise. 
The  Persian  horses  are  much  esteemed, 
but  not  equal  to  the  Arabian.  The  Bar- 
baiy  horse,  which  approaches  tiie  Arabi- 
an, is  the  ori^  of  tne  Spanicdi  and  Ital- 
ian. The  Andalusian  horse  is  much  priz- 
ed. It  is  small,  but  beautiftilly  formed. 
The  head  is,  however,  rather  larffe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  the  mane  Suck,  tfao 
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ean  loDg,  the  eyes  animated,  the  breast 
full,  the  lege  finely  afaaped,  the  pastern 
large,  and  the  hoof  hi§^.  The  Italian 
horses  are  not  so  much  esteemed  now  as 
formeriy ;  they  are  large,  and  move  well, 
and  are  used  for  carriage  horses  and  heavy 
cavalry.  The  Danish  horses  are  stout 
and  well  built,  but  seldom  elegant  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Dutch  horse, 
which  is  prefeired  for  the  draught  throuidi- 
out  Europe.  The  French  horses  diner 
much,  according  to  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
breed  of  horses  in  England  and  the  U. 
States  is  as  mixed  as  that  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  fiequent  introduction  of  foreign 
hcHses  having  produced  an  mfinite  variety. 
The  wild  horses  of  America  are  descend- 
ed fiiom  the  Spanish,  and  partake  of  the 
fi>rm  of  their  ancestors.  They  occur  in 
inunense  numbeis  to  the  westward  of  the 
Missouri.  In  major  Long's  Expedition,  it 
is  stated  that  their  habits  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  domestic  animal.  Tl^ey 
are  the  most  tirnid  and  watchful  of  our 
wild  animals.  They  show  a  great  att^h- 
ment  to  each  other's  society,  thou|fh  the 
males  are  occasionally  found  at  a  distance 
from  the  herds.  It  appears  that  they 
sometimes  take  long  journeys,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  Uiat  along  the  paths 
which  they  make,  large  piles  of  dung  are 
found,  showing  that  this  animal  in  the 
wild  state  has,  in  common  with  some  oth- 
ers, the  habit  of  dropping  his  excrement 
where  another  has  done  so  before  him. 
Our  hunters  have  a  mode  of  capturing 
them  which  appears  neculiar  to  America. 
This,  which  is  termed  creasingj  is  shooting 
the  animal  through  the  neck,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  spine.  When  a  rine  ball 
is  received  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
it  occasions  a  temporary  suspenmon  of  the 
powers  of  life,  but  does  no  permanent  m^ 
jury.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  skill  and  precision  for  its 
successful  performance.  From  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  in  the  U.  States 
to  the  rearing  of  this  species  of  animal, 
and  by  the  judicious  mixture  of  breeds, 
as  well  as  a  careful  observance  of  every 
circumstance  proper  for  improving  the 
good  qualities  and  correcting  the  defects 
or  imperfections  of  the  horse,  we  now 
have  horses  famous  for  all  the  different 
excellences  of  those  of  other  countriea 
Without  the  horse,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  man  could  not  have  reached  his  pres- 
ent pitch  of  civilization,  nor  have  been 
able  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles 
to  comfort  and  happmess.  The  want  of 
these  animals  was  one  of  the  principal 
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causes  which  rendered  the  aborigitial  in- 
habitants of  this  country  so  inferior  to 
theur  invaders ;  and  the  decided  superiori- 
ty of  the  white  over  the  Indian,  was  ow- 
ing almost  OS  much  to  the  horse  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  fire-arms.  In  fact,  next  to 
the  want  of  iron,  the  want  of  horses  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  physical  ob- 
stacles to  the  advancement  or  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  During  the  age  of  chival- 
ry, no  knight  or  gentleman  would  ride  up- 
on a  mare,  as  it  was  thought  dishonorable 
and  degradinff.  No  sufficient  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  this  singular  custom. 
During  that  time,  the  bfoeds  of  horses 
most  in  repute,  were  those  of  Normandy 
and  Flanders,  firom  their  great  size  and 
strength.  When  gunpowder  was  invent- 
ed^ however,  from  the  heavy  coats  of  mail 
being  laid  aside,  this  description  of  horse 
was  consi^ed  to  the  wagoner,  and  sedu- 
lous attention  paid  to  animals  of  a  lighter 
and  more  active  character.  Various  ta- 
bles have  at  difilerent  times  been  drawn 
up,  as  to  the  proper  proportions  of  a  horse, 
none  o£  which  have  been  found  correct 
The  celebrated  English  horse  Eclipse 
was  neither  handsome  nor  well  propor- 
tioned, according  to  these  rules,  yet  for 
roeed  and  stren^,  the  mechanism  of  his 
name  was  almost  perfect.  An  old  writer, 
Camerarius,  says,  a  perfect  horse  should 
have  the  breast  broad,  the  hips  round,  and 
the  mane  long,  the  countenance  fierce 
like  a  lion,  a  nose  like  a  sheep^  the  head, 
legs  and  skm  of  a  deer,  the  throat  and 
neck  of  a  wolf^  and  the  ear  and  tail  of  a 
fox.  The  other  species  of  this  genus  are 
the  ass  (£.  a»m»),  the  zebra  (E,  zehral 
the  quagga  (q.  v.)  (E,  qmggOj  Gm.), 
and  the  wild  mule  (E.  hemonoa).  This 
animal,  in  its  size  and  general  appearance, 
is  not  unlike  the  common  mule,  the  prog- 
eny of  the  horse  and  ass.  Its  head  is 
large,  forehead  flat,  becoming  narrow  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  nose  ;  ears 
longer  than  those  of  the  horse,  and  lined 
with  a  thick  coat  of  whitish  hair.  The 
limbs  are  long  and  finely  shaped.  There 
is  an  oval  callus  within  the  fore  legs,  but 
none  on  the  hinder.  The  hoofs  are  small, 
smooth  and  black ;  the  tail  naked  fo^ 
one  half  of  its  length,  and  covered  on  the 
other  by  long  hairs.  The  hair  is  of  a 
brown  ash  colw,  very  long  in  winter,  but 
short  in  summer.  There  is  a  blackish 
testaceous  line  extendinff  from  the  mane 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  tail. 
The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three 
feet  nine  mches ;  length  six  feet  It  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  naturalists. 
Aristotle,  who  terms  it  headonoa  or  half  ass^ 
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says  it  was  found  m  Syria;  and  Pliny,  on 
the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  aaya  it  also 
occurred  in  CanpadoGia.  It  is  no  lon|^ 
an  inhabitant  mthom  countriea,  only  bemg 
found  in  Taitary,  where  they  chidOy  fre- 
quent the  countiy  around  the  lake  Tarie- 
noor.  They  Mve  in  herds,  consisting  of 
marea  and  cohs,  with  an  old  male :  uieae 
herds  seldom  contain  more  than  20.  The 
foal  attains  its  growth  in  its  third  year,  at 
which  time  the  males  expel  them  from 
the  troop.  Their  neigh  is  louder  than 
that  of  the  horse.  They  are  reiy  timid 
and  cautiouB,  stationing  sentinels  whilst 
they  are  feeding.  They  are  amazingly 
fwifty  even  outttripping  the  antdk>pe.  TIm 
Tartars  often  t^e  them  alive  when  young, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  domesticate 
them.  They  are  usuaDy  killed  or  taken 
in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  at  which 
time  tb^  are  leas  shy.  The  Mongol  and 
other  Tartar  tribes  prefer  their  lieah  to 
anyother food.    (See Jiss.) 

Morse  Power,  A  horse's  power  of 
drau^t  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion 
of  diminution,  according  to  professor  Lech 
he,  is  as  follows:  irwe  repreeent  his 
force  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  hour  by  the  number  100,  his  force  at 
3  miks  per  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4  nules, 
64;  at  5  miles,  49;  at  6  miles,  36;  which 
results  agree  pret^  neariy  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Wood  {JVwHse  on  Rail- 
Boadsy  pace  339).  At  his  height  of  speed, 
of  course,  he  can  carry  onfy  his  own  weight. 
A  horse  draws  to  the  neatest  advantage 
when  ihe  line  of  draugnt  inclines  a  litue 
upwards.  Desaffuliers  and  Smeaton  con- 
sider the  force  of  one  horse  eqiud  to  that 
of  five  men,  but  writers  difier  on  this  sub- 
ject The  measure  of  a  horse's  power,  as 
the  standard  of  the  power  of  machinery, 
given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a 
wei^it  of  33,000  pounds  to  the  height  of 
<N[|e  foot  in  a  minute.  Care  should  be 
taken,  when  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill>  or  an 
engine  of  any  kind  in  which  he  moves  in 
a  circle,  that  the  circle  be  large ;  for,  since 
he  pulls  obfiqueiy,  and  advances  sideways 
as  well  as  forwards,  his  fedgue  is  greater 
as  the  circle  is  smaller.  In  some  ferry- 
boats and  machinery,  horses  are  placed  on 
a  revolving  platform,  which  passes  back- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  their  feet  as  they 
pull  forward  against  a  fixed  resistance,  so 
that  they  prooel  the  machinery  without 
moving  mm  tnelr  place.  A  horse  may  act 
within  still  narrower  UmitR,  if  he  stands 
on  the  circumference  of  a  larve  vertical 
wheel,  or  on  a  bridge  supported  oy  endless 
chainsi  which  pass   rouad   two  drums, 


and  are  otherwise  supported  bv  friction 
wheels.  Various  other  mod  js  of  applying 
the  force  of  animals  are  practised,  but 
most  of  them  are  attended  with  great  loas 
of  power,  either  firom  ficiction  or  from  the 
unmvorable  pontion  of  the  animal 

Horse-Chmtnut  (<Btcii2itf  /k^pf^DCOfia- 
iMcni^ ;  an  ornamental  tree,  a  native  of  die 
noftnem  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  £«- 
quently  ciutivated  in  Europe  and  the  U. 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  dasB  heptantkia  of  IJnn«ms  or 
having  seven  Htamens.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  con^ioaed  of  ^ve  or  seven  lea^ 
1^  radiating  from  a  common  foot-stalk. 
The  flowers  are  white,  spotted  with  red 
and  yellow,  and  disposed  in  superb  ra- 
cemes. The  fiwt  is  a  prickly  capsule, 
containing  one  or  two  lajqge  seeds,  exter- 
nally somewhat  resembling  chestnutB,  but 
possessing  a  bitter  and  disagreeable  flavor. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  Is 
now  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of  its 
beauty,  the  wood  being  of  no  value. 
With  the  exception  of  the  above,  and  one 
other,  whose  habitation  is  unkiiown,  all 
the  remaining  species  of  leseubw,  five  ia 
number,  are  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and 
are  known  under  the  name  of  hick^fe. 
None  of  them  inhabit  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States:  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  Allei^iany  mountains  and  the  sur- 
roundinji^  countiy  seem  to  be  th^  pecu- 
liar region.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  them  with  spiny  and  others  witk 
SBiooth  fruit,  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  hut  th^ 
wood  is  soft,  and  destitute  of  any  usefed 

Soperties.  One  of  them  attains  lease 
mensions,  reaching  sometimes  the  height 
of  60  or  70  feet,  with  t  trunk  3  or  4  feel 
in  diameter.  The  horse-chestnut  is  one 
of  our  most  admired  ornamental  trees. 
Its  large  and  bright  green  foliage,  its  foU 
and  rich  form>  and  tl^  profusion  of  ^ikee 
of  flowers,  of  the  most  delicate  and  bril- 
liant colors,  with  which  it  is  covered,  ren* 
der  it  one  of  the  most  showy  trees  to  be 
found.  In  Europe,  the  fruit  is  used  for 
feeding  various  kinds  of  cattle,  who  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  it  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  first  soaked  in  lime-water  or  an  aika^ie 
solution,  which  deprives  it  of  its  bitterness ; 
it  is  then  washed,  and  boiled  to  a  paste. 
In  Tuik^,  it  is  ground  and  mixed  with 
provender  for  horses.  It  has  been  made 
into  starch,  and  forms  a  paste  or  oze, 
which  is  preferred,  by  book-bmdeis,  shoe- 
makers, &C.,  to  that  made  from  flour.  In 
France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  used  for 
cleaning  woollens,  and  in  the  washing  and 
hlearhing  of  linen,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
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it  might  be  made  to  answ^  the  puipoM 
of  soap  in  woshing  and  fulling.  Tlie 
powder,  snuflM  up,  excites  sneezing,  and 
IMS  been  used  with  benefit  in  afl^ctions 
of  the  eyes.  This  tree  was  fust  brought 
to  Europe  jBrom  the  northern  parts  of  Asia, 
about  the  nuddle  of  the  16ch  century.  It 
is  very  easily  raised,  and  grows  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  tree  we  know, 
die  whole  length  of  its  spring  shoots  being 
complete  in  about  three  weeks  firom  the 
first  opening  of  the  buds. 

HoRSE-UUARDs  ;  a  building  opposite 
Whitehall,  London,  so  called  Mcause  the 
horae-guards  usually  do  d  uty  here.  In  this 
building  is  the  ojffice  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army,  and  we  find 
therefore  many  important  papers  dated 
from  it 

Horseman  SHIP.  The  earliest  writer  on 
this  subject,  whose  work  has  come  down 
to  us^  is  Xenophon:  in  his  treatise  ncp< 
Unuan,  he  gives  rules  for  judgins  of  horses, 
dressing  them,  and  riding.  The  Romans 
have  left  us  no  woric  on  the  manege,  and, 
thouffh  the  mounted  hordes  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  kni^ts  of  the 
later  period  of  chivaliy,  must  have  been 
skilled  in  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  bone, 
the  earliest  modem  treatise  on  horseman- 
ship was  written  in  the  16th  century,  by 
Gnsone,  an  Italiai).  "•  There  are,"  says  a 
French  writer,  **  three  principal  European 
races,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Sclavonic,  each  of  which  is  no  less  char- 
acterized by  its  manner  of  ridincon  horse- 
badt  than  1^  its  language.  The  Poles 
and  Hungarians,  however,  who  belong  to 
tiie  Sclavonic  race,  have  adopted  the  Teu- 
tonic manner ;  but  the  three  Latin  nations 
—the  French,  Italians  and  Spaniardi— «re 
aU  of  the  Itahan  school"  The  English, 
according  to  this  very  erudite  divisk>n, 
belonff  to  the  Teutonic  school ;  and,  among 
the  ^ble  and  Royal  Authors  of  Walpole, 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  appears  as  the  au- 
thor of  two  treatises,  which  kter  writers 
have  done  little  more  than  to  copy  or 
al»idge — Mithodt  novvdk  de  dresser  Us 
Ckevaux  (Antwerp,  1658 ;  in  English, 
1743, 2  vols.,  folio),  and  New  Method  .to 
dress  Horses  (London,  1667).  The  princi- 
pal mattera  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
instructed  at  the  manege  are,  to  sit  on 
horseback  with  firmness,  ease  and  grace- 
fulness, and  to  guide  his  horse  accurately 
in  going  straight  forward,  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  sideways,  at  a  walk,  trot  or  gallop, 
to  halt  at  once,  and  to  rein  back  without 
difiSculty.  (For  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  trainmg  a  horse,  see  Ma$hege,\  In 
mounting,  the  rider  approaches  the  norse 


near  die  left  shoulder,  and,  graning  the 
reins  firmlv,  takes  a  handful  of  the  mane 
in  his  bridle  hand,  puts  the  left  fi>ot  into 
the  sdrrup,  and,  raising  himself  up,  passes 
the  right  leg  clear  over  the  saddle.  Tlie 
reins  must  not  be  taken  too  short,  lest  it 
should  make  the  horse  rear,  run  or  M 
back ;  but  thev  ought  to  be  of  equal 
length,  and  neitner  tiriit  nor  slack.  The 
ndBt  should  be  placed  uprisfat  in  the  sad- 
dle, with  the  body  rather  beck,  and  the 
head  held  up  with  ease,  but  without  sliff> 
ness.  The  oreast  should  be  pushed  out  a 
little ;  the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  frith- 
out  restraint,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  knees  may  press  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  the  legs  hang  down  easilv  and  nat- 
urally, the  fyet  being  parallel  to  the  horse's 
sides,  neither  tumml  in  nor  out,  but  so 
that  the  toes  should  be  kept  a  little  higher 
than  the  heels.  By  this  position,  die  nat- 
ural weight  of  the  thishs  has  a  proper  and 
sufficient  pressure  of  itself  and  tne  legs 
are  in  readiness  to  act  when  neeessaiy. 
For  this  purpose,  tbey  should  always  be 
near  to  the  horsed  sides,  bat  without  touch- 
ing or  tickling  them.  The  body  must  be 
kept  easy  and  firm  when  in  motion;  the 
left  elbow  should  lean  gently  against  the 
body,  a  little  forward,  and  the  hami,  in  ^n- 
eral,  should  be  of  about  the  same  height 
as  the  elbow;  the  right  arm  most  be 
placed  in  syuimeUry  wim  the  left,  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  more  forward  or 
backward,  as  occasion  may  lequfae.  The 
left  hand,  which  holds  the  reins,  must  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body,  about  two  indies 
and  a  half  forward  from  it,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  pommel  of  die  saddle; 
the  nails  ^ould  be  turned  towards  the 
buttons  of  the  waistcoat,  and  the  wrist  a 
little  rounded  with  ease,  the  joim  being 
kept  easy  and  pliaUe,  yielding  and  taking 
occasionally,  as  necessarv.  A  firm  and 
well-balanced  position  of  the  body  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  ailects  the 
horae  in  eveiy  motion.  The  body  must 
always  go  along  with  the  hone,  ind  the 
leaning,  therefore,  should  always  be  to- 
wards that  side  to  which  he  moves.  It  is 
requinte,  in  hoisemanship^  that  the  hand 
and  legs  should  act  in  comspondenee 
with  each  other  in  every  thing,  the  latter 
being  always  subservient  to  the  former. 
Upon  circles,  the  outward  leg  (the  one 
from  the  centrej  is  the  only  one  to  be  used, 
and  that  only  ror  a  moment  at  a  time,  to 
make  the  horse  go  tme,  if  he  be  false. 
If  the  horse  is  lazy,  or  in  any  way  retains 
himself  both  legs  must  be  used,  and 
pressed  to  his  aides  at  the  same  time.  In 
general,  however,  the  less  the  legs  are 
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used  the  better.  In  reining  back,  the 
rider  should  b«  careful  not  to  use  his  legs, 
unless  the  horae  backs  his  shoulders,  in 
wliich  case  they  must  both  be  applied 
gently,  at  the  same  time,  and  correspond 
with  die  hand.  If  the  horse  refuse  to 
back  at  all,  the  lees  must  be  gently  ap- 
proached, until  the  horse  lifts  up  a  leg  as 
if  to  go  forward,  when  the  rein  of  the 
same  side  with  the  lifted  leg  will  easily 
bring  him  backward.  If  he  attempts  to 
rear,  the  legs  must  be  instantly  removed 
and  the  reins  slackened. 

Horseradish  {^cochUaria  armoracia) ;  a 
cruciferous  plant  inhabiting  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  in  moist  situations.  The 
stem  is  herbaceous,  growing  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  beuing  alternate 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers.  The 
radical  leaves  are  very  large,  oval-oblong, 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon dock.  The  root  is  cvlindrical,  pene- 
trating very  deeply  into  the  ground,  and, 
when  fresh,  forms  a  well  known  condi- 
ment, possessing  a  pungent  taste  and  odor. 
It  is  also  employed  medicinally,  as  an  an- 
tiscori>utic  and  stimulant,  llus  plant  is 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  is,  besides,  very  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

Horse-Tail.    (See  EquiBetum.) 

Horse-Tail,  among  the  Ottomans  and 
Tartars,  is  used  as  a  standard.  Itisalsofi 
sign  of  distinction  for  the  commanders,  the 
number  of  horse-tails  carried  before  them 
and  planted  before  their  tents  being  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank.  Thus  the  sultan  has 
seven  horse-tails  in  war,  the  great  vizier  five, 
and  the  pachas  three,  two  or  one.  This 
standard  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
amon^  these  tribes  on  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
all  theur  ensigns  in  batde ;  the  commander, 
havinff  fiistened  a  horse's  tail  to  a  lance, 
rallied  his  troops  and  conquered.  Its  ori- 
gin may  also  be  naturally  explained  from 
me  common  use  of  the  horse-tail  as  a 
military  ornament  among  all  nations  ac- 
quahited  with  horses.  The  Turkish 
horse-tail  consists  of  a  pole,  to  which  is 
attached  one  or  several  tails,  and  other  or- 
naments of  horse-hair.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  crescent 

Horslet,  Samuel ;  a  learned  dignitary 
of  the  church  of  Endand,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, October,  1733.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  in  1758.  The  same  year,  he  be- 
came curate  to  his  father.  In  1767,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society ; 
and  the  same  year  he  published  an  elabio- 
nite  treatise,  entided  the  Power  of  God 
deduced  from  the  computable  instantane- 


ous Production  of  it  in  the  Solar  Svstem 
(8vo.).  In  1770  was  printed,  at  the  Claren- 
don press,  his  earliest  mathematical  pub- 
lication— *^olUmU  Pergtei  htdinatUmum, 
lAbri  ii.  In  November,  1773,  he  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  In 
1774,  he  published  Remarks  on  the  Ob- 
servations made  in  the  last  Voyage  tdwards 
the  North  Pole,  for  discovering  the  Accel- 
eration of  the  Pendulum,  in  Latitude  79^ 
5(y,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Honorable  C.  J. 
Phipps  (4to.).  In  1776^  he  published  pro- 
posals for  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
sh-  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  gradually 
completed,  in  5  vols.,  4to.  He  engaged 
warmly  in  the  contest  carried  on  in  l7B3 
and  17^  with  sir  Joseph  Banks,  respect- 
ing his  conduct  as  president  of  the  royal 
society.  About  the  same  period,  he  com- 
menced a  literary  controverey  vrith  the 
great  champion  of  Unitarianism,  doctor 
Priesdey.  In  1788,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  St  David's.  He  showed  himself  the 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  religion  and  politics ;  and  the 
merit  of  his  conduct  will  accordingly  be 
diflerently  appreciated.  He  certainly  ad- 
vocated with  ability  the  cause  he  had 
adopted.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  in  1793,  and  made  dean  of 
Westminster ;  and,  in  1808,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  St  Asaph.  He  died  Oct  4, 1806. 
Bishop  Horsley  may  at  least  claim  the 
praise  of  consistency  of  conduct  as  an  en- 
emy of  innovation ;  and  he  was  probably 
honest  and  sincere,  if  not  wholly  disinter- 
ested, in  his  denunciations  against  religious 
and  political  heresy  and  heretics.  Besides 
the  works  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of 
Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  18th  Chapter 
of  Isaiah  (4to.) ;  Hoeea,  a  new  Translation, 
with  Notes  (4to.);  a  Translation  of  the 
Psalms  (2  vols.);  Biblical  Criticisms  (4 
vols.,  8vo.) ;  sermons ;  charges ;  elementary 
treatises  on  the  mathematics  ;  On  the 
Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages; and  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Hortense;  vrife  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
daughter  of  die  empress  Josephine.  (See 
Lotds  Bonaparte,) 

HoRTENsius,  Quintus,  the  celebrated 
orator,  and  the  rival  of  Cicero,  held  many 
military  and  civil  offices,  was  consul  70 
B.  C,  and  was  Cicero's  colleague  as  au- 
gur. The  faction  of  Clodius,  which  he 
opposed  in  cormnon  with  Cicero,  ill-treated 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  His  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  immoderate  effort  in  the 
delivery  of  a  speech.  He  was  rich,  and 
loved  luxury  and  splendor.    His  speeches 
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are  a]l  lost  He  often  opposed  Cicero  (fi)r 
instance,  as  the  defender  of  Verres),  yet 
they  were  excellent  friends.  The  ancients 
commend  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius  as 
flowery,  full  of  ornament,  and  approach* 
ing  the  Asiadc  style.  He  was  elegant  and 
acute  in  the  conception  and  distribution 
of  his  matter,  and  succeeded  by  sudden 
efl^t  His  deliveiy  was  graceful,  and  his 
voice  good.    (See  tScero,) 

Horticulture  (from  hartusy  garden, 
and  eolo,  I  till)  includes,  in  its  most  €^en- 
mve  signification,  the  cultivation  of  escu- 
lent vegetables,  fixuts  and  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  rural  sceneiy  for  the  purposes  of 
utility  and  embellishment.  The  earliest 
effint  of  man  to  emerge  from  a  siate  of 
baiberism  was  directed  to  the  tiUage 
of  the  earth:  the  first  seed  which  he 
planted  was  the  first  act  of  civilization, 
and  gardening  was  the  first  step  in  the 
career  of  refinement;  but  still  it  is  an  art 
in  which  he  last  reaches  perfection. 
When  the  savage  exchanges  the  wild  and 
wandering  life  of  a  warrior  and  hunter, 
for  the  confined  and  peaceful  pursuits  of 
a  planter,  the  harvests,  herds  and  flocks 
take  the  place  of  the  simple  garden.  The 
mechanic  arts  are  next  developed ;  then 
commerce  commences,  and  manufru^tures 
soon  succeed.  As  wealth  increases,  am- 
bition manifests  itself  in  the  splendor  of 
apparel,  of  mansions,  ecjuipages  and  en- 
tertainments. Science,  hterature  and  the 
fine  arts  are  unfolded,  and  a  high  degree . 
of  civilization  is  attained.  It  is  not  untu  all 
this  has  taken  place,  that  horticulture  is 
cultivated  as  one  of  the  ornamental  arts. 
Egypt,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  so  far 
perfected  her  tillage,  that  the  bonks  of  the 
Nile  were  adorned  by  a  succession  of  lux- 
uriant plantations,  from  the  cataract  of 
Syene  to  the  shores  of  the  Delta ;  but  it 
was  when  Thebes,  vrith  its  hundred  bra- 
zen gates,  and  the  cities  of  Memphis  and 
Heliopolia,  were  rising  in  magnificence, 
and  her  stupendous  pyramid^  obelisks 
and  tempJes,  became  me  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine 
were  celebrated  for  beautiful  gardens; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  waUs  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  announced  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
prophets  had  rebuked  their  luxury  and 
extravagance.  The  queen  of  the  East 
^  had  heard  of  the  &me  of  Solomon ;"  his 
fleets  had  brought  him  the  gokl  of  Ophir, 
and  the  treasures  of  Asia  and  Africa;  the 
kings  of  Tyre  and  Arabia  were  his  tribu- 
taries^ and  princes  his  merchants,  when 
he  *<  made  orchards,"  "  delighted  to  dwell 
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in  gardens,"  and  planted  the  ^  vjneyard  of 
Baalhaman."  The  Assyrians  had  peopled 
the  borden  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
fix)m  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Ararat,  and  their  monarchs 
had  founded  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  before 
we  hear  of  the  f[ardens  of  Semiiamis. 
The  Persian  empue  had  extended  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Archipelago,  when  the 
paradise  of  Sardis  excited  the  Mtonish- 
ment  of  a  Spartan  general,  and  Cyrus 
mustered  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the 
spacious  garden  of  CelssniB.  The  Greeks 
had  repubed  the  invasions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  Athens  had  reached  the 
height  of  her  glory,  when  Cimon  estab- 
lished the  Academus,  and  presented  it  to 
his  fellow  citizens  as  a  public  garden.  Nu- 
merous othere  were  soon  planted,  and  dec- 
orated with  temples,  porticoes,  altars,  stat- 
ues and  triumphal  monuments;  but  this 
^vas  during  the  polidied  age  of  Pericles^ 
when  Sociates  and  Plato  taught  philosophy 
in  the  sacred  groves;  when  the  theatre 
viras  thronged  to  listen  to  the  poetiy  of 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  when  the 
genius  of  Phidias  was  displayed  in  rearing 
me  Parthenon  and  sculpturing  the  statues 
of  the  gods ;  when  eloquence  and  paint- 
ing had  reached  perfection,  and  history 
was  illustrated  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon.  Rome  had  subju^ted 
the  worid,  and  emulated  Athens  in  htera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts,  when  the  su- 
perb villas  of  Sallust,  Crassus,  Pompey, 
CiBsar,  Maecenas  and  Agrippina  were 
erected,  and  the  palaces  of  the  emperon 
were  environed  by  magnificent  gardens. 
The  history  of  modem  nations  presents 
similar  results.  Horticulture  long  lingered 
in  the  rear  of  other  pursuits.  Most  ^the 
common  fitiits,  flowere  and  oleraceous 
vegetables  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  firom  Egypt, 
Asia  and  other  distant  climes,  were  suc- 
cessively extended  over  Western  Europe ; 
but  BO  gradual  was  their  progress,  aSter 
the  dark  ages,  that,  till  the  reign  of  Heoiy 
VIII,  scarcely  any  kitchen  vegetables 
were  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  small 

Quantity  consumed  was  imported  finom 
[oUand.  Fuller  observes^  that  ^^saidening 
was  first  brought  into  E^ngland,  for  profit, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots^  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  strawbenojBs,  melons  and 
crapes,  were  luxuries  but  Uttie  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Charies  II,  who  mtroduc- 
ed  French  gardening  at  Hampton  court, 
Carlton  and  Marlborough,  and  built  the 
first  hot  and  ice  houses.  At thisperiodv 
Evelyn  tnmslated  the  Complete  Garden- 
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er,^  and  a  treatise  on  orange  trees,  by 
Quintinyne ;  and,  having  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
rura]  seat  at  Sayes  court,  near  Deptford, 
and  the  publication  of  his  Sylvoj  Thro, 
Pomona  and  Acetaria^  he  ^  first  taught 
gardening  to  speak  proper  English."  In 
uie  Netherlands,  France,  Germany  and  It- 
fdy,  a  form^  and  very  imperfect  system  of 
CBidening  was  practised,  with  considera- 
ble success ;  but  it  was  generally  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  throughout  the  world, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuiy,  when  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  first  charactera  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  present 
improved  style  of  horticulture  is  of  veiy 
recent  date.  '*  Bacon  was  the  prophet, 
Milton  the  herald,  and  Addison,  Pope  and 
Kent  the  champions  of  true  taste.**  The 
principles  which  were  developed  in  their 
writings,  and  those  of  Shenstone,  the  Ma- 
sons and  Wheatly,  were  successfully  ap- 
plied by  Bridgeman,  Wriffht,  Brown  and 
frames ;  the  system  soon  became  popular, 
and  gradually  extended  over  Europe,  and 
ultimately  reached  the  U.  States.  But 
the  laboni  of  the  London  horticultural  so- 
ciety have  mainly  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection and  present  high  estimation  of  gar- 
dening. That  noble  institution  has  given 
an  impetus  to  cultivation,  which  is  felt  in 
the  remotest  countries.  Its  example  has 
been  followed  in  the  most  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  the  eastern  continent,  and 
many  similar  institutions  have  been 
founded  in  the  U.  States.  The  effect  of 
these  is  to  diffuse  through  every  country 
the  knowledge  and  products  of  all.  The 
history,  literature  aud  science  of  ^rden- 
ing,  open  a  wide  field  for  study  and  inqui- 
ry. The  pleasure  which  gardens  afforded 
men,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  appears 
from  the  scriptural  account  of  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
and  that  of  the  gc^  and  just  Arimathean, 
are  memorable  m  the  sacred  histoiy  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Elysian  fields  were  the 
heaven  of  classic  mythology,  and  the  de- 
vout Mussulman  hopes  to  renew  his  exist- 
ence in  a  celestial  paradise.  The  bards, 
scholan  and  philosophera  of  the  classic 
ages,  have  transmitted  descriptions  of  the 
gardens  of  the  ancients,  from  those  in 
which  Homer  places  the  palace  of  Alcin- 
ous  and  the  cottace  of  Laertes,  to  the 
splendid  villas  of  rlinv  and  LucuUus. 
Among  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  Hesiod, 
TheophrastUB,  Xenophon  and  iElian 
treated  of  gardens  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
the  works  of  those  who  wrote  after  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con- 


stantinople, were  collected  under  the  title 
of  GeopordcOf  and  have  been  translated  by 
Owen.  Among  the  Latins,  Varro  was  the 
fust  author,  to  whom  succeeded  Cato, 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Columella  and  Palladlus. 
Passages  are  to  be  found,  relative  to  the 
subject,  in  Martial,  Virgil  and  Horace ;  but 
Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy,  and  Columella^ 
book  on  gardens,  contain  the  most  correct 
infonnation  on  Roman  horticulture.  Lit- 
erature and  the  arts  having  revived  in  It- 
aly, that  country  was  the  first  to  produce 
books  on  agriculture  and  gardening,  and 
that  of  Crescenzia  became  celebrated.  The 
field  and  garden  cultures  of  Italy  are  so 
nearly  allied,  and  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture have  been  so  blended  by  the  writers, 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  under  which 
department  to  include  their  worics.  The 
best  for  general  information  on  the  tilla^ 
of  that  delightful  re^on,  is  the  JhmaU  ddP 
JigrievUuta,  The  Germans,  as  in  all  the 
branches  of  letters,  science  and  arts,  have 
an  immense  number  of  books  in  the  de- 
partment of  gardening,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  planting  and  forest  trees.  Those 
which  furnish  the  best  idea  of  the  state  of 
culture  in  that  country,  are  Dietrich's 
fV&rteHyuch,  with  the  supplement  of  1890, 
and  Sickler's  Deuische  Handwirlschqfl. 
The  Dutch  excel  more  in  the  practice  than 
the  literature  of  gardening.  They  have 
no  work  of  very  recent  date ;  that  of  Com- 
melin,  which  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  is  among 
the  earliest ;  and  those  of  lia  Court  and 
Van  Osten  are  said  to  be  among  the  best 
that  have  appeared.  The  Journal  of  a 
HorUculturaf  Tour  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
dei's,  by  a  deputation  of  the  Caledonian 
horticultural  society,  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory account  of  gfutiening  in  that  part 
of  the  continent,  in  1817.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Stockhokn  and  Upsal  academies 
furnish  the  chief  information  which  is  to 
be  obtained,  in  relation  to  the  rural  econo- 
my of  Sweden.  The  firet  author  was 
Rudbeck,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Commeliu.  Russia  and  Poland  have  pro- 
duced but  very  few  original  books  on  hor- 
ticulture. The  Agiicultural  Transactions, 
occasionally  publislied  by  a  society  in 
Warsaw,  with  those  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  St,  Petersburg,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  affording  the  most  accurate  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  culture  of  those  countries. 
In  the  latter  city  is  an  extensive  imperial 
botanical  garden,  which,  being  utader  the 
direction  of  able  professors,  emulates  those 
of  the  more  favored  portions  of  southeni 
Europe.  The  only  recorded  source  for  ob- 
taining any  knowledge  of  Spanish  tillage, 
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we  the  Tnnsaotioiifl  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Madrid.  The  horticul- 
tural literature  of  France  ia  of  an  eariy 
date,  and  the  authors  are  not  only  numer- 
ous, but  many  of  them  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. Etienne  and  Belon  were  the  pio- 
neers, while  Du  Hamel,  Girardio,  D'Ar- 
Snville,  Rosier,  Tessier,  Calvel,  Noisette, 
1  Petit  Thours,  Jean  and  Gabriel  Thouin, 
Bosc  and  Vicomte  Hericart  de  Thury, 
may  be  conadered  as  among  the  most 
able  of  their  foUoweis,  in  me  rarious 
branches  of  rural  economy.  For  a  gener- 
al knowledge  of  French  culture,  the 
AcmvecRi  Cours  d^^^lgricuUure^  in  13  vol- 
umes, published  in  1810,  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  but  the  most  valuable  publications 
on  the  existing  mode  of  gardening,  are  the 
monthly  AnnSUa  de  la  SocUU  tPHorticul- 
lio-e,  the  ,^nnaU9  de  Vinstiivt  Royal  Her- 
Uade  de  lYamorU,  and  the  Bon  Jardmier^ 
an  annual  publication,  compiled  by  pro- 
fessor Poiteau  and  Vilmorin.  The  first 
English  treatise  on  rural  economy  was 
Fitzherfoert's  Book  of  Husbandry,  whieli 
was  published  in  1634.  The  works  of 
TuBser,  Googe  and  Pktt  soon  afler  ap- 
peared, and,  early  in  the  18th  century,  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Jethro  TuU  excited 
much  attention ;  and  several  new  works 
of  conaderable  merit  were  announced  be- 
fore 1764,  when  the  valuable  publications 
of  Arthur  Young,  Marshal,  and  numerous 
other  authors,  spread  a  knowledge  of  cul- 
tivation, and  cherished  a  taste  for  rural 
improvements,  throughout  Great  Britain. 
The  literature  of  horticulture  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  but  as  many  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  have  been  named,  hi  treating  of  the 
science  and  art  of  gardening,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  them  in  this  pkice.  The 
citizens  of  the  U.  States  have  been  chief- 
ly dependent  on  England  for  books  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Still 
several  have  appeared  by  native  writers, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  authors 
and  the  country ;  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  botanical  department  Mu- 
lenburg,  Bigek>w,  Eliot,  Tony,  Golden, 
BorUram,  Barton,  Hosnck,  Mitchel,  Dar- 
lin^n,  Ives,  Dewey  and  Hitchcock,  are 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  American  flora. 
One  of  the  earUest  writers  on  husbandry 
was  Belgrove,  who  published  a  treatise  on 
husbancby,  in  Boston,  in  1755 ;  and  in  1790 
Deane's  New  England  Farmer  appeared ; 
but  McMahon,  Cox,  Thacher,  Adlam, 
I^rmce,  Bundly,  Butler,  Nicholson  and 
Fessenden,  ^nce  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  have  produced  works 
on  the  various  cultures  of  the  U.  States, 


which  are  generally  cireulated,  and  held 
in  great  estimation.    The  scientific  rela- 
tions of  horticulture  are  numerous,  and  re- 
quire an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  natural  history  and 
physics.    Botany,  mineralogy,  chemistiy, 
hydraulics,  architecture    and  mechanics 
must  furnish  their  several  contributions, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  artist  to  ap- 
ply.   Afler  the  illustrious  linnieus  pub- 
lished his  System  of  Nature,  botany  be- 
came a  popular  science,  and  a  variety  of 
interesting  elementary  works  awakened  at- 
tention to  the  beauties  of  namre,  and  a  pas- 
sion   for   experimental   and   ornamental 
planting^  was  induced,  which  has  been 
productive  of  ffreat  results.    Mineralogy 
enables  us  to  obtain  accurate  knowledge 
of  terrestrial  substances,  and  the  mode  of 
distinguishinff  the  divera  kinds  of  earths 
which  consutute  a  cultivable  soil;  and 
chemistiy  instructs  us  as  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  these  various  earths,  having 
for  its  objects,  when  applied  to  horticul- 
ture, all  those  changes  in  the  arrangements 
of  matter,  which  are  connected  with  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  plants,  the 
comparative  value  of  their  produce  as  food, 
the  constitution  of  soils,  the  manner  in 
which  lands  are  enriched  by  manure,  or 
rendered  fertile  by  the  different  processes 
of  cultivation.    Inquiries  of  such  a  nature 
cannot  but  be  interesting  and  important, 
both  to  the  theoretical  horticulturist  and 
the  pmctical  gardener.    To  the  first  they 
are  necessary  in  applying  most  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  art  depends.    To  the'  second  they 
are  usefiil  in  affording  simple  and  easy  ex- 
periments for  directing  his  labors,  and  foi 
enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  sys- 
tematic plan  of^  improvement     To  hy- 
draulics oelong,  not  only  the  conducting 
and  raising  of  water,  with  the  construction 
of  pumps  and  other  en^es  for  those  pur- 
poses, but  the  laws  which  explain  the  na- 
ture of  springs  and  fountains.    By  the 
principles  of  that  science,  artificial  lakes, 
canals  and  aqueducts  are  formed,  irriga- 
tions projected,  and  water  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  embellishments  of  pleasure- 
grounds  hyjeU  d^e^u^  cascades  and  streams. 
Architecture,  as  a  branch  of  horticulture, 
is  of  the  first  importance.    Without  its 
aid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  that 
propriety  and  elegance  to  the  scenery,  and 
to  produce  that  pleasing  eflfect,  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  landscape  gardening. 
Meclianics,  in  all  its  branches,  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  guden- 
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ing  within  the  bat  half  oentiuy.  During 
the  age  of  Cicero,  a  formal  kind  of  garden- 
ing preimiled,  characterized  by  clipped 
hedffes  and  long  arenues  of  trees,  runy 
the  Younger  hM  given  an  account  of  his 
YiUa  at  Lauremum,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tion, it  was  rather  dietinguiahed  for  its  nu- 
merous superb  edifices,  extensive  prospects, 
and  the  systematical  airangement  of  the 
pleasure  crounds,  than  for  the  improve- 
ments ana  decorations  of  the  suiroundlng 
scenery,  in  accordance  with  those  princi- 
ples which  are  derived  fiiom  a  close  ob- 
servance of  the  pleaainff  efiects  of  nature. 
The  rural  residences  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mere  places  of  tempo- 
rary retreat,  and  were  planted  with  odo- 
riferous flowers  and  shrubs,  and  orna- 
mented radier  by  the  civil  architect  than 
the  horticultural  artist  From  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  the  papal  government  to  the 
commencement  of  the  13th  century, 
the  monks  were  the  only  class  of  persons 
who  attended  to  ornamental  gardening. 
After  that  period,  the  style  prevalent 
throughout  ffurope  consisted  in  toll  hedges, 
square  parterres  fiintastically  planted, 
straight  walks,  and  rows  of  trees  uniform- 
ly pbced  and  pruned.  In  ftct,  but  little 
improvement  was  made  fiom  the  time  of 
the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  until 
the  reupn  of  George  III  <i€  Engliuid.  It  is 
true,  Hampton  court  had  been  laid  out  by 
cardinal  Wolsev ;  Le  NAtre  had  planted 
Greenwich  and  Sl  James's  park  during 
the  reign  of  Charies  II ;  and,  in  that  of 
Geoive  II,  queen  Caroline  had  enlarged 
Kensmgton  gardens,  and  formed  the  Ser- 
pentine river ;  but  lord  Bathurst  was  the 
nrst  who  deviated  from  straight  linee,  as 
applied  to  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  by 
following  the  natural  courses  of  a  valley. 
Still,  what  has  been  emphatically  called 
the  Dutch  nfsUm  universally  prevailed, 
'  and  the  shearing  of  yew,  box  and  holhr  in- 
to formal  figures  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
shaving  ofriver  banks  into  regular  slopes, 
went  on  until  th^  absurditv  became  con- 
temptible, and  a  better  and  more  natural 
taste  was  induced.  Verdant  sculpture, 
regular  precision  in  the  distribution  of 
compartments,  and  rectangular  boundaiy 
walls,  yielded  to  more  chaste  designs. 
Bridgeman  succeeded  to  London  and 
Wise,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist ; 
he  rejected  many  of  the  absurd  notions  of 
his  predecessors,  and  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  horticulture.  Other  innovators  depart- 
ed from  the  rigid  rules  of  symmetry ;  but 
it  was  reserv^  for  Kent  to  realize  the 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and 
cany  the  ideas  of  Mikon,  Pope,  Addison 


and  Mason  more  extenavely  into  execu- 
tion. According  to  lord  Walpole,  he  was 
painter  enou(^  to  taste  the  charms  of  land- 
scape, sufficiendy  bold  and  o|Hnioiiative 
to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  tKMn  widi  a 
cenius  to  strike  out  a  great  system  from 
tne  twilight  of  imperfect  esaavs.  He  leap- 
ed the  f^ce,  and  saw  that  all  nature  was 
a  garden.  The  great  principles  on  whidi 
he  worked  were  perspective,  light  and 
shade.  Grcmps  or  trees  broke  a  too 
extensive  lawn;  evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  cham- 
paign, and,  bv  selecting  favorite  objects, 
and  veiling  deformities,  he  realized  the 
compositions  of  the  great  masten  ia 
painting.  Where  objects  were  wanting 
to  animate  his  horizon,  his  taste  as  an 
architect  could  immediately  produce 
them.  His  buildmgs,  bus  tempks,  his 
seats,  were  more  the  woik  of  his  pencil 
than  of  his  science  as  a  constructor.  He 
bade  adieu  to  all  the  stiff  modes  of  ca- 
nals, chcular  basins,  and  cascades  tum- 
bling over  mari>le  steps.  Dealing  in 
none  but  the  true  colors  of  nature,  and 
seizing  upon  its  most  interesting  features, 
a  new  creation  was  gradually  presented. 
The  living  landscape  was  chaBtened  or 
polished,  not  transformed.  The  etegant 
works  of  Repton,  the  unrivalled  essays 
of  Price  on  the  picturesque,  and  the  valu- 
able publications  of  Gilpin,  Madock, 
Panty,  Sang  and  Loudon,  with  those  of 
many  other  writers,  on  landscape  and  or- 
namental gardening,  have  had  an  exten- 
sive influence  in  promoting  conect  ideas 
of  natural  scenery.  The  improved  style 
of  horticulture,  every  where  apparent' in 
Great  Britain,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
lish irardening  became  the  desi 
for  all  that  was  beautiful  in  that  y 
art — the  sjmonvme  of  perfection  in  i 
culture.  At  the  period  when  this  new 
system  of  laying  out  grounds  was  guning 
converts,  and  oegan  to  be  praedcallv 
adopted,  viscount  Girardin,  a  French 
military  officer  of  high  rank,  travelled 
through  England,  and,  on  his  return,  he 
not  only  improved  his  seat  at  Ermeoon- 
ville  in  conformity  to  that  style,  but  pub- 
lished a  woric  of  great  celebrity  on  the 
Composition  dts  PaysagtB  sur  le  TVrram, 
ou  ae8  Moyens  tPembetSr  la  Mxtwre  pr^ 
des  HabikSions,  The  French  style  of 
laying  out  gardens  had  been  settled  by  Le 
N^tre,  dunng  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  continued  in  repute  for  upwards  of  a 
century;  for  it  appeara  to  have  been  in 
vo^e  as  late  as  1770.  The  court  and 
nation  wished  to  be  dazzled  by  novelty 
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and  aiogularity,  and  his  long,  clipped  aKys, 
triumphal  arches,  richly  decorated  par- 
teiree,  his  fountains  and  cascades,  with 
their  grotesque  and  strange  ornaments, 
his  groves  full  of  architecture  and  gilt 
trellSes,  and  his  profusion  of  statues,  en- 
chanted every  class  of  observers.  His 
principal  woras  were  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, Meudon,  St  Cloud,  Sceauz,  Chan- 
tilly,  and  the  terrace  of  Sl  Germain. 
Gray,  the  poet,  was  struck  with  their 
splendor  when  filled  with  company,  and 
when  the  water-wori^s  were  in  full  action ; 
but  lord  Kaimes  says,  they  would  tempt 
one  to  believe,  that  nature  was  below  the 
notice  of  a  great  monarch.  Le  N6tre 
was  succeedMl  by  Dufresny,  who,  dif- 
fering considerably  in  taste  firom  that 
great  artist,  determined  on  inventinff  a 
more  picturesque  stjrle;  but  his  efiorts 
were  rarely  carried  into  full  execution. 
He,  however,  constructed,  in  a  manner 
superior  to  lus  predecessor,  the  eudens 
of  abb^  Pajot  and  those  of  Moulin  and 
Chemin  creux.  After  the  peace  of  1768, 
the  English  system  began  to  peas  into 
France,  and  portions  of  ancient  gardens 
were  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  young 
l^antations  h  VAngktue,  Laugier  was  the 
first  author  who  espoused  me  English 
style,  and  the  next  in  order  was  Prevot. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  viscount  Girardin 
commenced  his  improvements  at  Erme- 
nonville,  and  the  change  of  the  horticul- 
tural taste  in  France,  may  be  referred  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The 
English  style  has  gradually  found  its  way 
into  most  civiliz^  countries.  Only  35 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  London  hor- 
ticidtural  society  was  established,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  50  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain,  which  still  main- 
tains the  first  rank  in  the  art ;  but  France 
is  making  great  efforts  to  rival  her.  A 
horticultural  society  was  established  in 
Paris  in  1806,  and  has  already  more  than 
two  thousand  members,  and  the  liumber 
is  rapidly  increasing.  It  has  been  patron- 
ised by  the  court,  and  most  of  the  nobles 
and  men  of  distinction  in  France  have 
eagerly  united  with  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates and  practical  cuhivators  to  collect 
and  disseminute  intelligence  throughout 
that  flourishing  empire.     In  the  various 

grovinces  where  horticultural  societies 
ave  not  been  founded,  those  of  agricul- 
ture, or  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  have  es- 
tablished departments  expressly  devoted 
to  that  interesting  pursuit  *,  and  during  the 
year  1827,  a  pracUcal  and  theoretic^  in- 
stitution was  rounded  at  Fromont,  by  the 
enlightened    and    mucificeat    chevalier 


Souknge  Bodin,  for  educating  gardenere, 
and  inU^ucins  improvements  in  every 
department  of  horticulture.  The  garden 
contains  about  130  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  compartments  for  every  variety  of 
culture.  Extensive  green-houses,  stoves 
and  orangeries  have  been  erected,  and  all 
the  other  appendages  furnished,  which 
are  requisite  for  rendering  the  establish- 
ment effectual  for  instrucaon  and  experi- 
ment. The  nursery  of  the  Luxembourg 
long  supplied  a  peat  part  of  Europe  with 
fivit  trees.  The  jardin  des  pUmtet^  in 
Paris,  includes  compaitments  which  may 
be  considered  as  schools  for  horticulture, 
pkmting,  agriculture,  medical  botany  and 
general  economy,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  scientific  and  best  managed  es- 
tablishment in  Europe.  The  flower  gar- 
den of  Malmaison,  the  botanical  garden 
of  Trianon,  and  numerous  nursery,  herb, 
medicinal,  experimental  and  botanical 
gardens,  in  vanous  pans  of  the  kingdom, 
are  preeminent  for  the  variety,  number 
and  excellenoe  of  their  producla.  Hol- 
land has  been  distinguished,  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  crusades,  for  her  flower  ^- 
dens,  culinary  vegetables,  and  plantations 
of  firuit  trees.  The  north  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  her 
florists  for  the  most  splendid  vaneties  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants;  and  her  celebra- 
ted nurseries,  which  have  long  replen- 
ished those  of  Europe,  have  been  recent- 
ly fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Van 
Mons  and  Duqueme.  Some  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  our  gardens  were  produced  by 
these  inde&ti^le  experimentaliste,  and, 
with  the  excellent  varieties  created  bv 
Knight,  promise  to  replace  those  which 
have  either  become  extinct,  or  are  so  de- 
teriorated in  quality,a8  to  discouiage  th^ 
cultivation.  From  St  Petersburg  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  horticulture 
has  made  a  raind  progress,  and  each  na- 
tion is  emulous  to  peSrfect  its  culture,  in 
accordance  with  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciples of  science,  art  and  taste.  In  the 
U.  States,  a  like  spirit  has  been  more  re- 
cendy  developed.  Horticultural  societies 
have  been  instituted  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Albany,  Geneva  and 
South  Carolina,  and  a  zealous  disposition 
evinced  to  compete  with  the  nations  of 
the  eastern  continent.  The  environs  of 
many  of  the  cities  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  markets  are  beginning 
to  be  well  stocked  with  numerous  varie- 
ties of  firuits  and  vegetables.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  American  cuhivators  to  recip- 
rocate the  benefits  which  they  have  so 
long   received    firom   their   transatleutio 
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brathien,  and  to  develope  the  rMources 
of  a  coimtiy,  which  ofiere  such  on  exten- 
■▼e  range  of  research  to  the  natunilist 
many  of  the  moat  useful  and  magnificent 
acauisitioDS  of  the  groves,  fields,  gardens 
and  conservatories  of  Europe  are  natires 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  indige- 
nous forest  ttwa,  ornamental  shrubs, 
flowers,  fituts,  and  edible  vegetables  of 
North  America,  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety,  size,  splendor  or  value.  Extend- 
ing mm  the  pole  to  the  tropics,  and  f^m 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  North  America 
embraces  every  chme,  and  eveiy  varie^ 
of  soil,  teeming  with  innumeraMe  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Widi 
such  advantages,  most  of  which  are  in- 
cluded within  the  U.  States,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  citizens  wiU  be  as  distin- 
guished for  their  advancement  in  rural 
econorayas  in  civil  and  religious  fi!eedom. 
The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture  are 
the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  seminary, 
nurseiy,  fruit  trees,  and  vines,  flower  gar- 
den, sreeD-houses,  arhoretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  sfeffubB^  the  botanical  and 
medical  garden,  and  landscape  or  pictu- 
resque gudee&ng.  Each  of  these  de- 
partmentB  requires  to  be  smarately  studied 
pefi>re  it  can  be  managea  so  aa  to  com- 
bine utility  and  comfort  widi  ornament 
and  recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a 
laige  scale,  artists^  scientific  professom,  and 
intelligent  and  experienced  practical  su- 
perintendents, are  employed  in  Europe, 
iNit  they  have  not  as  yet  been  much  re- 
quired in  the  U.  States.  The  ownen  of 
the  sofl  have  generally  designed  and  exe- 
cuted such  improvements  as  have  been 
made  in  the  convemences  and  embellish- 
menti  of  countiy  residences.  The  kitch- 
en garden  is  an  incfiapensable  appendage 
to  every  rural  establinunent.  In  its  sim- 
plest fbrm,  it  is  the  nucleus  of  all  others. 
Containing  amaM  compartments  fbr  the 
culture  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits  and 
ornamental  plants^  these  may  be  gradually 
extended,  until  the  wh<rfe  estate  assumes 
the  imposing  aspect  of  picturesque  or 
landscape  scenei^.  The  details  of  the 
several  grand  divisions  of  horticulture  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  numerous  authors 
who  have  devoted  their  especial  attention 
to  each,  and  those  which  have  been 
named,  with  many  o&era,  should  be  con- 
sulted by  every  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
participate  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
a  garden.  The  most  valuable  ond  intei^ 
esting  branches  of  gardening  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  States,  generally,  are  of 
course  those  which  include  the  culture  of 
esculent  vegetables,  fixuts  and  ornamental 


plants.  These  may  be  enjoyed,  in  various 
degrees,  by  all  the  proprieton  of  the  soil. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  information 
should  be  disseminated,  and  examples 
presented  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
opulent,  to  remove  the  too  common  pngu- 
dice,  that  gardens  are  costly  and  useless  ap- 
pendages, requiring  fl;reat  expenditure  and 
labor,  without  any  adequate  profit  or  satis- 
faction. So  &r  from  this,  there  is  not  a 
ftrmer,  not  an  owner  of  an  acre  of  land, 
who  vnfl  not  be  enriched  or  gratified  by 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  industry  to  the 
tillage  of  a  garden :  they  may  find  many 
hours  which  can  be  thus  profitably  and 
pleasantiy  employed.  Personal  attention, 
with  judicious  arrangements,  and  a  proper 
division  of  labor,  will  accomplish  much. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
agriculture  were  fiist  introduced,  and  their 
aualities  tested,  in  tfiie  garden.  ^  If  there- 
fore,** says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Poi- 
teau,  *'  we  would  ascend  to  the  origin  of 
Agricuhitfe,  it  is  in  the  gjuden  that  her 
cradle  will  be  found.  There,  like  tiie 
young  Hereules,  she  fiist  tried  her  pow- 
ers, and  prepared,  like  him,  to  ovcnun 
the  work!,  which  she  speedily  cleared  of 
monsters,  and  bestowed  upon  man  the 
laws  of  civilization,**  Although  com- 
mendable efforts  have  been  made,  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country,  to  introduce  and 
multiply  all  kinds  of  esculent  vegetables, 
most  of  the  choice  varieties  of  firuita^  and 
many  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  plants, 
stiU  there  is  a  general  and  lamoitable 
neghgence  of  this  delightful  culture.  In 
England,  the  eye  is  continually  strode 
with  cottages  embowered  amidst  fhnt 
trees,  shrubs  and  ftowers,  while  a  neat 
compartment  of  esculent  vegetables  sup- 
plies much  of  the  food  for  the  support  of 
the  inmates.  In  Germany,  Holland,  and 
a  portion  of  Italy,  it  is  the  gtmeral  atten- 
tion which  all  ranks  bestow  upon  die 
grounds  surrounding  their  haUtations, 
that  gives  such  a  pleasing  aspect  to  those 
countries.  But  Utde  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  U.  States  to  die  fdantiiie  of 
forest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, although  the  native  varieties  are  uu- 
meroas,  highly  valued  in  other  countries^ 
and  constitute  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions in  those  celebrated  estabUshments, 
which  are  enriched  by  collections  from  all 
quartero  of  the  globe.  Arboriculture 
claims  attention,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rural  embellishment,  but  to  re- 
place the  valuable  timber  trees,  which  are 
fast  disapDeariug  throughout  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  forest  trees  of  North  Ameri- 
ca exceed  140,  while  in  Europe  there  are 
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ttDiy  37  There  are  93  species  of  the 
oak,  17  of  the  iiiiie,  15  of  the  wahiut,  aod 
8  of  the  maple.  Of  those  magnificent 
trees  which  compoee  the  genus  of  the 
wuKfpwUa,  but  15  are  known,  9  of 
which  bek>ng  to  the  U.  States.  In  all 
ages  and  countries^  floweis  have  been 
univeraally  cheiished  ^Who,"  asks 
Boursault,  *^  does  not  love  flowera  ?  They 
embellish  our  gardens ;  they  give  a  more 
brilliant  lustre  to  our  festivals;  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  our  affections;  they 
are  the  testimonials  of  our  gratitude ;  we 
present  them  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
under  obligations;  tkey  are  often  neces- 
sary to  the  pomp  of  our  religious  cere- 
monies,  and  theV  seem  to  associate  and 
mingle  their  pernmiesi  with  the  purity  of 
our  pmyers,  and  the  homage  which  we 
address  to  the  AJmichty.  Happv  are 
those  who  love  and  cultivate  them." 
The  ancients  paid  particular  attention  to 
flowen.  They  were  in  great  request  at 
the  entertainments  of  the  wealthy ;  they 
were  scattered  before  the  triumphal  char- 
lots  of  conqueron ;  they  formed  tiie  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  of  many  divinities; 
th^  glitter  as  gems  in  the  diadem  of  the 
seasons,  and  constitute  the  mvstical  lan- 
guage of  poetty.  We  are  told  that  Des- 
caites  prosecuted,  with  equal  ardor,  as- 
tronomy and  the  culture  of  flowers.  The 
creat  Cond^  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
Siat  deUghtftil  pursuit,  and  the  vase  of 
flowers  was  daily  renewed  upon  the  table 
of  lord  Bacon,  while  compoong  the  vol- 
umes of  his  sublime  philosophy.  In  the 
cities  of  Europe,  flower-markets,  for  the 
sale  of  bouquets  and  ornamental  plants, 
are  as  common  as  those  for  flruits.  In 
this  new  worid,  these  delicate  daughters 
of  the  sun  have  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  mdicates  the  highest  state  of 
civilizitfion ;  but  a  taste  for  floriculture  is 
increasing  tiiroughout  the  Union,  and  or- 
*namental  plants  embellish  the  counti^ 
seats  of  the  opulent  and  the  dwellinss  of 
honest  industry.  Botanical  gardens  have 
been  established  in  several  of  the  states, 
and  the  laige  cities  can  now  boast  of  their 
I  and  exhibitions  of  flowers.    One  of 


the  ^pieatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of 
hoiticuhure  in  the  U.  States  has  been  the 
deficiency  of  nurseries,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  extent.  They  are  not  only  requi- 
site for  fturnishing  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants  which  are  demanded  for 
utiliw  ana  embellishment,  but  to  give 
puhhcity  to  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
eeCinff  species,  as  well  as  to  excite  a  taste 
for  meur  cultivation.  These  establiah- 
f  however,  have  been  much  increas- 


ed and  improved  within  a  few  years,  and 
there  are  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
NewYoriE,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  district  of  Cohimhia,  whick  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the 
countiy.  Anaong  the  books  on  agricul- 
ture, those  of  Cox,  Thacher  and  Deane  on 
fitut  trees,  Adlum  and  I^ce  on  the  vine. 
Green  on  ornamental  flowers,  and  Mc 
Mahon,  Fessenden  and  Prince  on  garden- 
ing generally,  may  be  recommended  to 
American  cultivators  as  exceOent  elemen- 
tary works.  Their  works  contain  sufli- 
cient  theoretical  and  practical  informa- 
tion for  the  successful  management  of 
such  limited  cultures  as  are  usually  un- 
dertaken in  the  U.  States.  Amonc  the 
European  productions  on  horticulture, 
there  is  no  single  work  in  the  English 
language  so  valuable  as  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopeB<Ga  of  Gardening ;  but  all  the  nume- 
rous publications  of  that  distinguished 
writer,  in  the  various  branches  of  rural 
economy,  are  remarkable  for  the  fimd 
of  intelligence  which  tliey  contain.  To 
Peters,  Hosack,  Loweil,  Perkins,  Buel, 
Powel,  and  other  gentiemen,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  under  the  greatest  obligaiions. 
By  precqit  and  example  they  have  fos- 
tered a  taste  for  cultivation,  and  success- 
fully promoted  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The 
progress  now  making  in  their  cherished 
pursuits,  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  influence  of  their  labors,  bear 
witness  to  then:  services.  (See  Gankmng.) 
HoRTus  Siccus.  (See  Herbortwii.) 
HoRus,  the  son  or  Osiris  and  of  Isis, 
commonlv  represented  as  a  child  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  and  sucking  at  her 
breast,  was  the  last  of  the  deifi^  kings 
who  reigned  in  Egypt  When  l^phon 
killed  Ouris,  he  also  sought  eveiy  where 
for  Honis ;  but  his  mother  had  nven  him 
to  Latona,  who  kept  him  conceded.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  killed  by  the  Titans ;  but 
his  mother  restored  him  to  life,  and  made 
hira  immortal  She  also  tau|^ht  him  the 
healing  art,  and  endowed  him  with  the 
power  of  prophecy,  which  he  used  for  the 
advantage  of  meiL  His  fiither  ascended 
fipom  the  infernal  regions,  and  tau^t  him 
the  art  of  war.  When  he  was  grown  up, 
he  levied  troops,  and  made  war  against 
IVphoD,  whom  he  succeeded  eventual- 
ly m  conquering.  (See  Ihffhon.)  Ham- 
mer declares  him  to  be  Janus,  or  Amen- 
dies. 
HoRUs  Apollo.  (See  ^orepoOo.) 
Hosiiif  NA  (ht^  himj  God  !)  was  a  solemn 
salutation  of  the  Jews,  witn  which  they 
addressed  their  kings  and  heroes.    Thay 
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abo  ^ve  this  Dame  toa  pnjerirliicbdMy 
noDouDced  cm  the  feam.  of  labemaclea. 
Rab.  Eliw  eays  that  the  Jews  called  the 
pakn  brancbea,  which  they  bore  cm  this 
day,  also  AofomuL — Hotanna  Rabhoy  or 
Chwui  ilwinfui,  is  a  Daine  which  the  Jews 
sive  to  their  font  of  tabernacles,  which 
uutt  eicht  days,  because,  daring  the  coune 
thereof  they  are  fiequently  cafiing  for  the 
assistance  of  CSod,  the  forxiYenesB  of  their 
sins,  and  his  Messing  on  the  new  year. 

Hosba;  the  firtt  among  the  minor 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  His  book 
was  admitted  into  the  canon  after  the 
Babykmish  captivity.  He  appeared  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  770  B.  C,  to  de- 
nounce the  vices  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  threaten  them  with  divine  punish- 
ment. He  has  represented,  in  the  three 
first  chaptm  of  his  book,  the  guilty  viola- 
tion of  Uieir  covenant  with  GckI,  by  an  al- 
legory, very  common  among  the  Hebrew 
poets,  of  a  marriage  covenant  which  the 
wife  has  violated,  referring  to  the  cove- 
nant which  Gk>d  had  concluded  with  the 
Israelites.  The  remaining  chapters  treat 
of  the  same  subject,  under  different  fig- 
ures, with  reproaches,  exhortations  and 
threats ;  he  predicts  the  approaching  exile 
of  his  countrymen,  and  tlie  consoling 
promise  of  the  final  return  of  an  improved 
|K'0|»'f'  forms  the  coiiclu«on  of  this  pro- 
pbei. j:i1  hook.  He  is  remarkable  for  his 
laconic  style,  hastening  from  image  to  im- 
age, and  from  reflection  to  reflection. 
The  stream  of  a  powerfully  excited  fancy 
forces  him  irresistibly  onward.  Hence 
he  does  not  exhibit  the  roundness,  grace 
and  harmony  which  characterize  the  oth- 
er prophets.  The  frequent  and  sudden 
interruptions,  and  the  abrupt  peculiarity  of 
his  images,  render  bis  book,  in  many 
places,  obscure,  and  the  coarseness  of 
{lis  expressions  frequendy  oversteps  tlie 
bounds  of  delicacy.  Still,  on  account  of 
his  marked  origmality,  the  depth  and 
truth  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  strength  of 
his  language,  he  wiU  always  maintaui  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Hebrew 
poets. 

Hospital;  a  building  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  sick,  infirm  and  helpless 
paupers,  who  are  supported  and  nursed  by 
charity ;  also,  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
sick  or  insane  persons,  i^ether  paupers 
or  not;  or  an  establishment  for  seamen, 
soldiers,  foundlinss,  &Cn  who  are  support- 
ed by  charity.  Hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor  or 
infirm,  were  wholly  unknown  among  the 
ancients.  In  Athens,  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  public  service  were  fed  in  the 


imt  there  was  no  aaylnin  ibr 
of  fliekneaL  In  Spans, 
where  all  the  citizeoB  ate  togcilm,  there 
wasDoinsdtntion  ferthesid.  In  Rome, 
neither  Numa  nor  Serviui^  neither  the 
consuls  nor  the  emperen,  thought  of  mak- 
mg anyproviaicm m the  poor  or  the  in- 
firm. The  first  establishment  of  hos|wtalB 
must  be  ascribed  to  Christians;  some  at- 
tempts had  already  been  made  by  them  in 
Rome,  about  the  end  of  the  fborth  cenm- 
17.  FalNola,  a  pkms  Roman  lady,  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  receiving  poor  and 
sick  persons ;  and,  after  the  estabbshmem 
of  Christianity,  the  empercMs  at  Constan- 
tinople buih  many  hospitals  for  poor  in- 
fimts,  for  aged  P^l^*  (or  orphans^  for 
strangers,  £c.  The  emperor  Julian  at- 
tributed the  nifMd  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  great  part,  to  these  charitafaie 
institutions,  and  proposed  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Christians,  in  his  attempts 
to  restore  paganism.  Piety  impelled  ma- 
ny individufds  to  i^ropriate  a  part  of 
their  funds  to  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. Institutions  thus  formed  were  <^ 
great  benefit  to  the  sick  poor,  but  soon  be- 
came liable  to  abuses.  The  funds  devot- 
ed to  charitable  purposes  were  unaliena- 
ble, and  the  monastic  institutions  with 
which  they  were  connected  w&e  contam- 
inated with  looseness  and  extravaffaDce. 
In  Catholic  countries,  the  ho^tus  are 
generaUy  attended  by  nuns,  sislere  of  mer- 
cy, &C.,  of  whom  even^  Voltaire  says,  that 
there  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  sight  of 
delicate  females,  sacrificing  beauty,  youth, 
often  wealth  and  rank,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  relief  of  human  miseries, 
under  the  most  revolting  forms.  Hospi- 
tals are  an  honor  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  their  American  descendants.  In  less 
civilized  countries,  we  find  them  to  be 
fiightful  abodes  of  misery.  The  plague- 
hospital,  at  Alexandria,  described  %  Mad- 
den, or  the  insane  hospital  at  Cairo,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  horrors  not  mferior  to 
Dante's  description  of  the  feverish  people, 
one  above  the  other,  in  his  Inferno,  If 
possible,  it  is  best,  in  infinnaries,  to  sepa- 
rate certain  patients.  Thus,  in  aU  popu- 
lous cities,  there  should  be  an  ho^ittl  for 
incurables.  It  is  never  advisable  to  have 
the  insane  hospital  nor  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital connected  with  odiers ;  stifi  less,  as 
IS  the  case  in  many  places  in  Europe,  to 
connect  the  work-houses  and  the  bo^iaJ«. 
In  Paris,  there  are  ^  hospitals ;  in  London, 
about  the  some  number.  Thcne  hi  Farai 
are  supported  by  government.  Hie  name 
ofhdpttal  is  generally  apphed  to  the  eacab- 
lishmenta  for  the  sick,  and  that  ofAo«|»Me 
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to  those  in  which  the  a^ped,  children  and 
infirm  people  are  received.  More  than 
15,000  beds  are  made  up  at  these  different 
estabiishments,  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture m  over  a  million  of  dollars.  From 
40  to  50,000  penons  are  annuallv  accom- 
modated in  ndpUaux,  or  about  4000  at  a 
time.  The  hospices  generally  contain 
neariv  10)000  persons  at  the  same  time. 
The  hospitals  of  Pans  are  senerally  clean 
and  in  good  order,  for  whicn  they  are  in- 
detyted  to  the  scBun  de  la  ckaritiy  who 
wait  upon  the  sick,  and  nurse  them  with 
the  gr^test  care.  They  are  not  always 
fiivorably  situated,  being  often  too  much 
confined.  Hie  H6td  <ks  InvaUdes  is  des- 
tined for  military  veterans,  and  contains 
7000  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  vol- 
umes. The  Hdid  Dieu  is  the  most  an- 
cient hospital  in  Paris,  and  is  ntuated  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  city.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  5000  sick  were  here 
huddled  together  in  1400  beds ;  but  several 
monasteries  were  then  converted  into  hos- 
pitab,  and  lying-in  women,  scrofulous  pa- 
tients, lunatics,  children,  &C.,  who  had  all 
been  crowded  together,  were  separated, 
and  placed  in  difiercnt  establishments. 
The  Hospice  de  la  Salpitriire  generally 
contains  several  thousand  poor  women, 
who  are  kept  at  work.  In  one  part  is  a 
prison  for  prostitutes.  The  H^pdal  de  la 
ChariU  receives  only  men  attacked  l^ 
acute  diseases;  the  H&pUal  St.  Louis  is 
used  as  a  pest-house ;  the  Hospice  des  En- 
fanis  Trwm4s  is  for  foundlings,  about  6000 
of  whom  are  annually  bom  or  received  in 
it ;  the  Hospice  de  Mccouchemeni  receives 
i^HDUt  3000  women  annuallv ;  the  HCpiUd 
dies  ^aiinxe  Vingts,  or  for  900  blind  persona, 
admits  only  the  indigent ;  the  actual  num- 
ber is  over  400.  Among  the  hospitals  in 
London  and  vicinity,  are  the  Foundling 
Hospital  I  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  re- 
claiming prostitutes ;  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital and  Naval  Asylun^  (see  Greefiwieh) ; 
Guy*s  Hospital,  for  sick  persons  and  incu- 
rable lunatics ;  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  (commonly  called  Bedlam% 
for  lunatics,  &c.  The  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  sick  and 
superannuated  soldiers;  the  number  of 
pensioners  is  about  400,  besides  the  out  or 
extraordinary  pensioners.  The  hospitals 
in  the  U.  States  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  of  Europe,  and  fewer  in  number,  but 
very  well  managed. 

Hospital  Fever  is  a  malignant  form 
of  fover,  which  has  received  this  title  from 
its  being  most  frequently  met  with  in 
places  of  this  sort,  especially  in  military 
and  other  large  hospitals,  where  many 
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men  are  shut  up  in  a  small  space  and  in 
dose  air.  Under  such  circumstances,  al- 
most any  fever  will  assume  a  more  malig- 
nant character,  and  become  more  or  less 
contoj^ous.  The  causes  of  common  hos- 
pital fever  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  want  of 
good  and  wholesome  provisions,  fatigue, 
care  and  anxiety,  and,  more  especially,  the 
corruption  of  the  air,  which  is  always  pro- 
duced by  mapy  men  livmg  in  even  a  large 
buildmg,  or  by  fewer,  if  shut  up  in  a  small 
mce ;  and  these  causes  are  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  not  only  upon  the  soldier, 
but  upon  the  poor,  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
places.  A  similar  disease  is  deve]o*>ed 
among  those  confined  in  prisons  and  slupe^ 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  damp,  nar- 
row huts,  and  is  called  gaolj  sMp,  or  typhus 
fever.    The  common  lever,  which  often 

Srevails  under  the  last  name,  has  not,  in- 
eed,  aU  tlie  characteristics  of  this  form 
of  fever,  although  it  easily  assumes  them. 
The  homlal  fever  is  only  a  high  degree 
of  that  form  of  disease  which  is  usually 
called  a  putrid,  or  putrid  nervous  fever ; 
that  is,  a  fever  with  oiminished  power  and 
action  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
contagion  produced  by  hospital,  or  putrid 
fever,  is  capable  of  producing  fever  in 
others,  although  the  fever  so  produced  is 
often  of  a  different  choracter  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it 
ahnost  ceases  to  be  contagious  by  removal 
to  a  pure  air  and  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments. The  fonn  assumed  by  the  disease 
is  much  affected  by  the  general  state  of 
the  weather,  and  by  theconstitution  of  the 
individual.  In  strong,  young,  well-fed  end 
full-blooded  persons,  ip  'viiiom  the  arterial 
system  is  full,  and  an  inflammatory  dispo- 
sition much  developed  by  stimulating 
drinks,  or  a  dry,  cold  air,  wluch  is  very  fe- 
vorable  to  inflammation,  an  inflammatory 
excitement  of  the  whole  nervous  system 
takes  place,  which  may  even  run  to  die 
height  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
with  dehrium,  &c.  In  others,  who  have 
been  much  reduced  by  bad  diet,  and  by 
exposure  to  warm,  moist  weather,  a  gas- 
tric form  of  fever  is  developed,  attended 
also  with  violent  nervous  symptoms.  If 
it  happens  to  seize  persons  in  whom  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  systems  are  much 
debilitated  by  any  of  the  causes  above- 
named,  a  fever  more  like  the  true  hospital 
fever  is  produced,  which  is  termed  a  fy- 
pkus,  putrid,  or  adynamic  fever.  In  trutn, 
we  scarce  ever  see  a  form  of  this  fever, 
•which  is  quite  unmixed,  but  all  the  forms 
pass  into  each  other,  with  innumeralile 
shades  of  accidental  difi*erence,  arising 
ftx>m  diflerence  of  the  pans  moat  aflto»d, 
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&C.  It  will  thenlbre  be  u  ooee  evidentf 
that  no  univemi  mode  of  treatment  can 
be  laid  down,  but  that  the  treatment  must 
be  varied  acconling  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  the  state,  constitution  and 
previoua  habitB  of  the  aick,  &^  and  ac- 
oeiding  to  the  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly occuiring  In  the  couise  of  the 
disease.  The  most  importi(nt  modes  of 
guarding  against  the  hospital  fever,  are  to 
remove  the  causes  of  it,  to  purifV  the  air, 
to  improve  the  nouriabment,  aJIowin^  a 
canerous  diet,  and  to  prevent  the  sick 
Ifom  being  accumulated  m  great  numbers 
m  CHM  apartment  The  wards  or  rooms 
in  which  they  are  or  have  been  collected, 
should  be  purified  by  the  vapors  of  atronap 
mineml  acids,  which  are  easily  obtained 
)^  mixing  conunon  salt  and  red  lead  or 
manganese  in  a  vessel  of  an  v  sort,  and 
then  stixrinff  into  it  a  portion  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol or  sumhuric  acid.  But  above  alL 
tfao  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated,  and 
the  clodies  of  all  kinds  should  be  changed 
daily. 

HospiTix,  the  chancellor.  (See  Hopi' 
kd.) 
Hospital,  the  marqfuia.  (See  HopitoL) 
Hospitality.  The  rites  of  hoepital- 
i^  were  acknowledged  and  piactiBed  from 
the  earliest  antiquity,  and  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages.  Natural  feeling  taught  men 
to  receive  the  stnnger  with  kin&ess,  in 
times  when  there  was  no  commercial 
imercoufse  between  different  countries, 
and  nothing  but  necessity  could  induce  an 
individual  to  leave  his  home.  We  find 
hospitalitv  enijoined  in  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings, in  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  well  as 
among  the  Arabs,  the  Germans,  and  al- 
most ul  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  dif- 
ferent ideas  were  held  in  different  places 
as  10  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  service 
which  was  due  to  the  guest  Inthisrespect 
no  people  surpass  me  Arabs.  Among 
them  the  host  receives  the  stran^r  who 
oomes  to  his  tent  with  fintemal  findness. 
If  his  provisions  fiiil,  he  conducts  the 
suest  to  his  neighbor,  who  now  entertains 
Siem  both  with  equal  generosity.  This  sim- 
ple custom  was  consecrated  among  the 
GtecAu  by  their  religion.  JujHter,  who 
was  hence  sumamed  Uie  haapitable  (Xeni- 
os)  was  the  guardian  of  strangers,  and  the 
avenger  of  me  injuries  offered  them.  As 
we  leam  fix>m  Homer,  the  belief  that  the 
immortals  sometimes  appeared  on  earth 
.in  human  shape  contrinuted  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ritea  of  hospitality.  In  the 
eariy  timea  of  Greece,  when  increauog 
commercial  intercourse  compelled  men  to 
-^H  fipequent  journeys,  individuals  enter- 


ed Into  agreements  to  afibrd  each  other 
mutual  entertainment,  whenever  businees 
should  bring  either  of  them  to  the  country 
of  the  other  ;  and  this  they  promised  not 
only  fer  themselves^  but  for  tneir  children 
and  posterity.  In  Homer  we  find  this 
custom  sp<^en  of.  The  visitor  was  kindly 
saluted.  He  was  bathed,  clothed,  enter- 
tained, and  his  conversation  listened  to 
with  pleasure.  After  nine  days,  if  the 
stranger  had  not  previously  made  himself 
known,  the  question  might  beput  to  him, 
«  Who  and  whence  art  thou  1^  Ifhede- 
clared  himself  to  be  connected  by  ancient 
ties  of  hospitality  between  their  ancestora^ 
Ilia  host  was  rqoiced  to  have  renewed  the 
ancient  bond.  Still  more  welcome  was 
the  ^est,  if  he  could  show  the  half  of 
the  nng  broken  between  their  fetheis,  in 
perpetual  token  of  their  agreement  The 
Lost  made  presents  to  the  gilest  at  his  de- 
parture, wdich  were  carefully  handed 
down  in  the  iGmiily. 

HospfTiUM  (Latin;  an  inn)  signifies 
either  a  little  convent  belonging  to  a  re- 
ligious order,  occupied  by  a  few  monks^ 
and  destined  to  receive  and  entertain 
travelliiig  monks,  or  houses  in  uninhabited 
mountains,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving tmvellera  who  have  lost  their  way 
or  are  exhausted  by  fetigue.  The  moat 
femous  of  the  latter  are  the  hogpitium  on 
St  Bernard  (q.  v.),  that  on  the  Simplon, 
built  by  Napoleon,  with  another  of  earlier 
origin,  the  hoipUwm  at  Vd  d'Obbia  in 
Piedmont,  that  on  St  Gothard  (o.  v.l  that 
on  the  Grimsel,  and  that  on  the  Luck- 
maner. 

HospooAR  signifies,  in  the  SclavoBic 
knguage,  lord,  and  is  the  title  of  the  princes 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  (q.  v.) 

Host  (from  the  Latin  homo,  a  victim 
for  sacrifice.)  Hoslia  means,  in  the  Lat- 
in of  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  so  fiu*  as  he  sacrificed  himself  fiff 
men ;  and  hostia,  or  host,  is  also  used  for 
the  bread  (or  wafer)  and  wine  in  the  eu- 
charist,  as  containing  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  among  those  Christian  secti 
who  believe  in  tlie  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  bread  and  wine.  As  the  wafer  alone 
Is  given  to  laymen  in  the  Catholic  church, 
as  contsining  both  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  term  knit  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  consecrated  wafer.  Common 
bread  was  originally  used  at  the  Lord^ 
supper ;  but  bread  baked  particulariy  and 
solely  for  this  purpose,  large,  round  oblata^ 
came  into  use,  in  the  4th  century,  which  it 
was  customary  to  break  after  consecration 
into  as  msny  pieces  as  there  were  commu- 
nicantB.     The  hosts,  or  smaller  wafers^ 
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Krare  introduced  into  tfae  Latin  chorch  in 
the  13tii  eentmy.  The  Greeks  use,  fcr  the 
eucharist,  leavened  bread,  whiist  the  lU^ 
man  CatholicB  use  unleavened  wafera ; 
which  custom  was  fi>Howed  by  the  Lu- 
ifaenns.  It  is  well  known,  that  theCal- 
▼inisii  on  tfae  continent,  not  believing 
IB  tnnsobsiantiation  or  consubstant&ation, 
prefer  unleavened  bread  to  the  wafen. 
This  bread  has  been  adopted  in  Prussia 
in  the  new  ritual  fbr  the  united  Lutherans 
and  OaMnists;  vet  any  penoo,  weferrinff 
the  wafer,  may  have  it,  as,  at  tne  end  of 
die  celebration  of  the  Lord^i  simper,  it  is 
offbred  to  them.  The  Protestants  m  Eng- 
land and  America  use  common  leavenM 
bread.  (For  the  elevadon  of  the  host,  see 
Ekwi/tuMy  and  for  more  information,  see 
Maas.) 

Host,  Jens-Krsgfa  ;  a  Danish  scholar, 
doctor  of  law,  born  Kt  St  Thomas,  Sept 
15, 1773.  In  1801,  Host  was  made  judge 
of  thereyal  and  municipal  court,  l^t,m 
1806^  was  deprived  of  this  [dacebyado- 
cision  of  the  superior  court  He  appean 
to  have  injured  his  fortune  by  tfae  freedom 
of  fais  language.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  Damrii  Uterature  and  history. 
With  Quldbeiv  and  Haste,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  Sweden  and  Denmark 
bv  iiiereiy  ties.  With  Nvenip,  Pram  and 
Mggesen,  he  founded  the  Scandinavian 
literary  society,  of  wludi  the  puWcodon 
of  the  Scandinavian  Museum  was  tfae  con- 
sequence. Denmaik  and  Sweden  are 
also  indebted  to  hhn  for  many  ftigitiYe 
jnoductions^  for  many  exceUem  truisbir 
tions,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  fiterary 
feme.  Besides  his  JVbrdid,  we  will  men- 
ti<m  hii  SoenAt  BInfe,  his  Bmpkrotym^ 
MHif  DofwoTa  and  Anus  /  and  among  his 
translations,  his  CMm#,  orthe  Emnpmtion 
of  tfae  Asen,  after  LeopcM  and  his  Wreath 
of  Romances,  from  tne  French  and  the 
German.  He  also  pubfished  a  Swedish 
grammar  and  dictionary  for  Danes.  In 
1810,  he  wrote  Memorisls  of  die  Reign 
of  Christian  VII ;  in  1813,  Sketch  of  a 
ICstoiy  of  tfae  Danish  Monarchy  under 
Christian  VH  ;  1815,  CKo,  one  voL;  On 
Pblitics  and  iTistory,  5  vols.  (18SK),  &;c)^ 
His  most  important  work  is  Count  Sdu- 
ensee  and  fan  Mmistiy  (in  Danishl  (Co- 
penhagen, 1894,  3  vols.),  in  which  the 
history  of  that  jp«riod  is,  for  the  fonst  time, 
eorrecdy  and  impartially  given,  and  the 
enore  relative  to  it  are  corrected. 
Ho8Tix.n78.  (See  TSdhu  HoMttu,) 
Hotel  {French) ;  the  mansion  of  a 
grand  personage  ;  for  instance,  HM  de 
CondS,  Formerly  the  palace  ofthe  king  was 
flnmply  called  PhM ;  bencegnondf  j>rMf  de 


nsui.  HMrlKMyk  tiba  appeUadon  for 
tfae  ordinary  hoBphals  of  tfae  sick ;  faenes 
tfae  nuns  of  H6tel-Dieu.  MM  de  F9e 
iSjinFranoe^tfaetoWD-houn.  MStolisalss 
used  for  an  inn,  like  the  Italian  esteria, 
with  which  it  has  a  oommoii  orimn, 
both  being  derived  fimn  AmAw.  In  im 
it  has  passed  into  the 


noT  Spames,  in  Bath  county,  ViigiBH, 
40  miles  south-west  of  Stanttm.  Tbe 
common  temperature  of  tfae  water  Is  saU 
to  be  112^ ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so  hot  as 
10  boil  an  egg.  It  is  ooniidend  nseM  in 
curing  some  diseases.  Here  is.  a  psM- 
offioe.    (F€rtheHsiSprmg$'mAAammt 

HomifTSTS.  The  natives  of  dw 
southern  part  of  Africa  are  reducible  is 
two  distinct  ftmilies,  the  HotteniolB,  md 
the  Betiuanas  or  Budiwanas  (q.  v.)^  to 
^om  the  Caffivs  (q.  v.)  are  related.  T^ 
the  former,  or  Hottentot  fomily,  belong 
also  the  Boqesmans  or  ^UBlimen,  lbs 
Koranas  and  lh»  Namaquasi  When  the 
Eurman  colony  warn  first  estabHahed  at 
tfae  Cape,  tfae  inhabitants  of  ^  ooatty 
between  it  and  Omge  river  were  Hot^ 
auiMs,  (Mvided  Into  varkms  trlbcn.  Of  & 
moderate  heicfaft,  lean,  with  high  dbeak 
bones,  itadk  Kps,  small,  half-closed  evea^ 
wo<^  hair,a  mild  eipresBion,but  ind«aut 
and  unenteipiisaig,  they  were  despisad 
and  oppressed  by  me  cohmisis.  Their  mk 
andindDlenc^  and  tiie  haiAncas  and  pov-^ 
eity  of  llieir  language^  led  Ihe  Europsflis 
to  consider  tfaem  as  Iklle  better  dMn 
brates,  and  by  thMr  treatment  they  ataMM 
reduced  them  to  that  oonditkiiL  But  a 
kinder  treatment,  introduced  by  the  M«ra- 
vian  missionaiies,  hss  diown  ihem  to  be 
capaMe  of  civilization,  and  net  to  be  want- 
ing in  ingenuity  and  industry.  The  co- 
lonial Hottentots,  who  were  aft  one  time 
ruridly  dinnnirinng  on  account  of  tfae  mode 
of  lifo  to  which  diey  were  reduoed,  in- 
creased in  number  from  17^  to  30^549  be- 
tween 1807  and  1883.  Their  mutual  aifoc- 
tfon,  Idndneas,  integrity,  chastity  and  faoni- 
tali^  are  comimmded  by  travellera  wiio 
saw  them  while  yet  comparatively  inde- 
pendent A  km  or  kan$  (slieep-skin) 
serres  the  Hottentot  as  a  dress  by  day,  a 
bed  by  ni^t,  and  a  wfaidinff  sheet  in  the 
grave.  A  thick  plaster  of  dirt  and  grease 
coven  his  head  and  body ;  ablunt  javeUn 
(aaaagtof)  and  a  dart  were  formeriy  his 
only  weapons.  The  Hottentots  eat  animal 
food  vonuaously,  but  are  often  reduced  to 

C   abstinence.     Milk  and  water  are 
common  beverage,  and  they  smoke 
iiemp  when  they  cannot  get 
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Their  TiUBgea,  called  ftmlr,  are  a  cixcolar 
cluster  of  beehnre-ehaped  hiit8|  which  are 
eerered  with  mats  woven  by  the  women ; 
an  opening  in  finont  aerrea  aa  a  window,  a 
door  and  chimney.  TheBu8hmen(q.  t.)^ 
or  wild  Hottentots,  reaemble  the  Hotten* 
tots,  strictly  so  called,  in  their  featurea 
and  language.  The  Koranas  lead  an  in- 
dolent, wanderin|(  life,  on  the  Orange 
river  and  its  vicinity.  The  Namaquas  are 
a  Hottentot  tribe,  inhabiting  the  countiy 
on  each  aide  of  the  Orange  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course. 

HoTTUfcraa ;  a  Swiss  fiunUy,  which  has 
produced  several  distinguished  scholarB, 
partieulariy  theologians: — ^1.  Mm  Henry 
the  elder,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1630^  made 
such  progress  in  the  ancient  languages 
at  school,  that  he  was  sent  to  foreign  uni- 
▼eiBities  at  die  public  expense.  In  1638, 
he  set  out  for  GeneVa,  and  went  thence  to 
France  and  Holland.  He  here  studied 
the  Oriental  languages  in  Grooingen.  In 
1641,  he  returned,  through  EIngland,  back 
to  his  native  countiy,  enriched  with  large 
stores  of  knowledge.  In  1642,  he  was 
appointed  proieasor  of  ecclesiastical  hia- 
toiy  in  hia  nadve  city,  and,  in  1643,  profossor 
of  catechetics  and  the  Oriental  language^ 
and  contributed  much  to  promote  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature.  Ilis  reputation  was 
widely  spread  by  his  numerous  vnitings 
upon  this  subject  He  explored  the  rem- 
.tions  of  the  Eastern  languages  with  un- 
^Dommon  aasiduity,  and  showed  what  ad- 
vantages might  be  thence  derived  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures^  in  his 
Chrammaiica  puxtuor  lAnguanm^  BAr^ 
ChaULy  jS^.  d  Anih.  HisniMmica  IZurich, 
1649, 4to.);  in  bis  JStymofagicum  Orufitote 
(Frankfort,    1661);  Th/tMrnaryiM  PkiL  aeu 

hy  which  nook  ne  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  many  other  woika  In  close 
connexion  with  this  study,  he  also  pursued 
that  of  Eastern  history  and  arehaeoloay, 
and  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  tbe 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  as  gen^nliy  on 
the  reludons  and  religious  sects  of  the  East, 
in  hisMftoriaOriettto/tf  (Z<irich,  1651  and 
1660,  4to.) ;  Promtuarium  sen  Bihlwtheca 
OrUiU€d.  (Heidelberg,  1658, 4to.),and  other 
works,  as  likewise  in  his  very  valuable  ffu- 
toria  eccUnoHica  AT.  7.  (Z&rich,  1651— €7, 
9  volumesj,  extending  to  the  reformation, 
which,  although  derived  from  authentic 
sources,  is  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  arrangement  and 
unpolished  in  its  style.  He  endeavored,  e»- 
pecially,to  obtain  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Eastern  churehes ; 


and  the  reauha  of  these 
scattered  dumigh  his  writings^  ffia  repu- 
tation in  the  literary  world  was  so  great, 
that  the  elector  palatine,  b^  a  letter  wiklen 
with  his  own  band,  obtained  pemussion 
from  the  council  at  Zfirich  lor  bim  to 
spend  a  few  yeara  at  Heidelberg,  to  revive 
the  univenity  there,  vrhieh  he  did  from 
1653  to  1661,  with  the  happiest  resultti 
But  his  endeavon  to  unite  the  Protesiant 
aectB,  which  the  elector  frvored,  encoun 
tered  die  usual  obstacles.  In  1658,  he  ac- 
companied the  elector  to  the  diet  ai 
Frankfort,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  first  men  oi  Germany,  aiid  inti 
mate  with  the  great  Orientalist  Ludolph 
They  formed  apian  of  sending  young 
men,  skilled  in  Eastern  literatuie,  at  the 
prince's  expense,  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  state  or  the  African  and  partieulariy 
the  Ethiopian  churchesi  After  his  return 
to  Heidelberg,  the  ekeetar  prevailed  on  the 
council  at  Zuridi  to  prolong  his  leave  of 
absence.  He  finally  returned,  in  1661,  to 
Z&rich,  loaded  with  honors.  Here  he 
was  appointed  perx)etual  rector  of  the  uni- 
vrasity,  and  received  many  other  hoikonMe 
officea  He  was  even  sent  ambassador  to 
HoUand.  In  1667,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  complying  with  a  repeated  invitatioo  to 
visit  the  univerrity  at  Leyden ;  but  death 
prevented  him;  he  was  drowned  in  tlie 
Limmat,  with  three  of  his  children.— 2. 
His  son  John  Jame$^  born  at  Zurich,  1653, 
began  his  studies  under  his  father^  super- 
intendence, and  afterwards  held  many 
clerical  offices  ;  viras^  in  1696,  professor  A 
theology  at  Ziirich,  and  died  in  1773.  J. 
J.  Levator  has  written  his  life.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  works  is  his  Ecclesiastical 
Histo^  of  Switzerland  ( EdodiMkt  Er- 
chengeschickU),  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
prove  the  exoeUence  of  his  chureh. — ^This 
latter  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  JUbi 
James  HoUiiuper,  who  wos  bom  1750,  was 
professor  at  Ziirich,  and  died  Feb.  4, 1819, 
knovm  by  his  editions  of  the  clsssica,  as 
Sallust  and  the  work  of  Cicero  De  Dm- 
natione,  his  tnuiskition  of  this  work  and 
of  the  Offices,  the  characten  of  Theo- 
phrsstus,  and  many  odiers.  This  acute 
and  elegant  scholar  acouired  a  high  repu- 
tation, not  merely  as  a  pnilologian,  but  also 
for  his  works  of  ffeneral  criticism,  and  his 
other  literary  prrauctions.  His  Essay  to- 
wards a  Comparison  of  the  German  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  is  among  the 
most  excellent  works  of  the  kind. 

HouDON,  N. ;  a  distinguished  French 
sculptor,  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1783,  he  had 
already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  feme. 
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HitDtoMitiid  1m  dnteg  Mtn«8  of  Vol- 
tain,  are  pntieulail^  worthy  of  meniioD. 
Tho  nro  tart  me  execmed  from  the  Bame 
model  One  of  them  is  placed  id  the 
periflCvIe  of  tiie  great  Freochtheoife.  He 
naa  wo  modeled  an  exoeUenc  boat  of 
RouaBeou,  taken  after  hia  death.  Beadee 
these  wratsy  he  has  ezeeuted  buate  of 
B'Akmbeit,  Barth^Mmy,  the  late  maqprafe 
of  Anapach,  matahal  Ney,  NapoleoD,  die 
emiw^ea  Joa6phiiieand  many  othera.  Hk 
atatue  of  C^ceio^  which  is  i^aoed  in  the 
haU  of  the  fomer  oonaervative  senate, 
lepteaanlB  the  orator  as  denouncing  the 
traitor  Oatiline  to  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
dncea  a  fine  effect.  Hoodon  has  also  ez- 
eeuted, ibr  the  use  of  die  academy,  two 
models  of  the  human  fimme,  repreaented 
wMiout  die  flldn,  and  showing  great 
knowledae  of  the  muscles.  Tito  statue 
of  Waahmgton  and  the  bust  <^  Lafiiyette 
in  the  eapitid  at  Richmond,  Viiginia,  are 
also  by  Hoodon. 
Hom.nm«s,   Madame.     (See  Dethtm- 

Hocifn  (eoHMMMJ^  L.).  The  hound 
forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  spanieb,  and  is 
disdngQisbed  by  Its  long,  smoodi  and  pen- 
dulous earn.  The  bloodhound  (q.  t.)  haa 
already  been  described,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  the  (Mriain  of  the  other  sub-vari- 
etiea,  the  princqpiu  of  which  are  the  fox- 
bound,  harrier  and  beag^  England,  per- 
liapa,  excels  all  other  oountries  in  her 
breed  of  bounds,  not  only  from  the  climate 
being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  from  tlie 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management  The  points  of  a  good 
bound  are  thus  laid  down:~His  1^ 
should  be  perfectly  straight,  his  feet  round 
and  not  too  lai^  his  sboulden  back,  his 
breast  rather  wide  than  narrow,  his  chest 
deep,  his  beck  broad,  his  head  small,  bis 
yedc  thin,  his  tali  tbick  and  bushy.  Aslo 
tbe  size,  most  sportsmen  have  their  preju- 
dices, some  prefoiring  them  small,  uid 
othera  large;  for  general  service,  however, 
it  appean  tint  a  medium  ia  the  beet;  this 
is  tbe  sentiment  of  Somerville: 

**  Forhoundfl  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong, 
WiD  better  answer  all  thy  varioas  ends, 
And  cfowB  thy  pleesinglabors  with  success/' 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  hounds  in  a 
pack  should  run  well  together ;  to  attain 
which  they  should  be  of  the  same  sort  and 
size.  The  management  of  hounds  may 
be  considered  as  a  reguhu*  system  of  edu- 
cation, finom  the  time  they  are  taken  into 
the  kenneL  The  feedinf  of  a  kennel  of 
foxhounds  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
intifltmtiona  of  the  power  of  traininff  to 
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pwdnce  complete  obedience.  The! 
stations  himself  at  tbe  door,and  calls  each 
dog  individually ;  the  animal  inslendy  ad 
vancea^  the  rest,  however  impatient  they 
mi^  be,  remaining  quiet  till  their  turn 
airivesL  In  these  kenneb,  a  baifaarous 
custom  of  these  dogs  towaids  each  other 
bas  sometimes  been  observed.  If  a  bound 
gets  down  of  his  own  accoid  from  a  bendi 
on  which  he  has  been  lying,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it  b^  tbe  otben;  but  if  he  sfaoidd 
unfortunately  foil  from  die  bench  by  acci- 
dent, his  oompaniona  fly  at  him  and  wor- 
ry him  to  death.  The  beagle  ia  the  small- 
eat  <^tbe  dofts  kept  for  the  diase,  and  is 
only  used  in  huntmgthe  hare,  and,  thoittb 
.  for  inferior  in  speed  to  tiiat  animal,  will 
follow,  by  its  exquisite  scent,  vrith  vronder- 
fol  penevefanoe,  tiHI  it  fonly  tires  the 
hare.  The  hairier  difleis  from  the  beagle 
in  being  somewhat  larger,  as  well  as  more 
nimble  and  vigorous ;  they  are  also  used 
almost  exclusively  in  tbe  chase  of  tbe 
bare.  One  of  the  moat  extraordinary  buBta 
of  this  animal  took  [dace  in  England  some 
vean  rince,  showing  the  perseverance  of 
her  pursuere.  After  a  hard  chase  of  16 
miles,  the  timid  creature,  foidimr  henelf 
closely  pushed  by  the  dogs,  toMc  to  the 
sea,  and,  being  followed  by  die  whole 
pad^  after  braving  the  ocean  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  nule,  fell  a  aacrifice  to  her 
stanch  punuers,  and  was  brought  safe 
on  shore  by  one  of  them. 

Hoom;  the  d4th  part  of  a  day  (q.  v.).-  . 
In  many  cotmtries,  tne  houn  are  counted 
fifom  midniffht,  and  Id  hours  are  tvriee 
reckoned.  But  in  some  ports  of  Itdy,  94 
hours  are  coimted,  begmning  with  sunset, 
so  that  noon  and  midnight  are  every  day 
at  different  hours.  Each  hoiv  is  divided 
into  60  minutes,  theee  into  60  seconds, 
these  into  60  thlr^  Sic  Many  natiens 
are  totally  unacouainted  vrith  the  division 
of  the  day  into  94  equal  parts;  vrith  otb- 
en, the  bours  of  the  (natunl)  day  are 
l<Miger  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  night 
(Bee  Day,  9DdSidentd  Time.)  The  fixed 
Stan  complete  their  apparent  revolulien 
round  die  earth  in  94  houis  of  flidereal 
time,  and  thereftve  pass  throun^  360  de- 
srees  in  94  hours,  or  15  degrees  in  1  hour. 
If  we  suppose  two  observers  15  deig^neo 
of  loni^ae  distam  from  each  other,  one 
of  them  has  the  fixed  star  one  hour  of  ri- 
dereal  time,  or  the  sim  one  hour  of  solar 
timc^  later  in  his  meridian  than  the  other. 
Meridians  are  thence  called  Aoiir-«ire{ei^  or 
hormy  eMet,  by  which  name  they  are 
known  in  dialling.  Aharmym^'m^m 
angle  which  any  houi^irclo  makea  vridi 
ibe  meridian  of  tbe  obaerviir.    I^fiNrin- 
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sluice,  it  IS  10  o'clock  A.  M.  aecofdin^^  to 
the  Bun-dial  at  the  pbce  of  ckbaervatioii, 
and  the  sun  ia  thererore  two  houn  distant 
fiom  the  meridian,  its  hour-circle  makes 
an  angle  of  30^  with  the  meridian.  (See 
Dud.) 

Hours;  with  Homer,  goddesns  of 
the  air  and  the  winds,  the  portresBes  of 
heaveiL  The  old  Ionic  hard  does  not  fix 
their  number,  nor  aflmgn  tliem  names. 
But,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  the 
Athenians  knew  two — ^Thallo^  the  goddess 
of  blossoms  and  of  springs  and  Carpo,  the 
i||odde8B  of  fiuit>bearing  autumn.  We 
Bkewise  find  these  two  mentioned  as 
Graces  (q.  t.),  who^  for  a  long  time,  were 
oonsidereid,  if  not  the  same  with  the  Hone, 
at  least  as  veiy  closely  connected  with 
them.  They  were  not  only  portresses  of 
heaven,  but  ffoddesses  of  tlM  seasons:  the 
idea  of  the  Horn  was  therefore  changed, 
but  not  so  much  so  that  the  latter  repre- 
sentation may  not  be  easity  derived  m>m 
the  former.  The  idea  of  the  aoddesses 
of  beauty,  which  was  afterwaras  united 
with  that  of  the  Graces  and  Hone,  was 
also  easily  deduced  fix>m  their  original 
character.  Ehra  asnifies — 1.  originallv, 
the  air;  with  this  idea  is  connected— &. 
the  idea  (^  time,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  Homer  (horoy  among  the  Romans,  sig- 
nified Aotir);  and  finom  this — 3.  the  year. 
It  is  not  with  him,  however,  the  expres- 
non  for  any  particular  season :  when  he 
wished  to  designate  these,  he  added  the 
term  springs  winter,  &c.  We  then  find,  in 
a  narrower  sense-U.  Aora,  the  season  of 

r'ng  or  summer;  and,  because  this  is 
most  beautiful  season— 5.  the  time  of 
the  bloom  of  man,  of  youth,  beauty.  Why 
the  Hours  and  Graces  should  be  consid- 
ered as  goddesses  of  the  seasons  is  not 
difficuh  to  be  understood,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Graces  (according  to  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  Cftordes)  were 
the  fivers  of  joy.  We  here  ^>eak  not  of 
the  later  Graces,  but  of  the  eariy  Attic — 
Hegemone,  the  governess  of  die  year,  and 
Auxo,  the  giver  of  increase.  With  these 
two,  the  Attic  Hours  were  ofien  con- 
founded, and  they  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  making  the  Hours  bring  in  the 
seasons,  and  representing  the  Gkaces  as 
rendering  tiiem  agreeable.  Thus  fiir,  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  diis  fable  is  not 
very  great ;  but  it  increases,  when  we  con- 
sider the  later  representation  of  the  Hours 
in  Hesiod.  According  to  this  poet,  there 
are  three  Hor«,  daughters  of  Themis, 
whoee  names  are  Dike  (Justice),  Euno- 
mia  (Order)  and  Eunene  (Peace).  It  is 
obvious  that  these  have  nothing  in  com- 


mon with  the  poftrasMs  of  hMveo  or  tlio 
ffoddesses  of  the  seasons;  a  phyacal  idea 
fying  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter^  and  a 
moral  idea  forming  the  foundation  of 
the  former.  The  Hours  experienced  the 
same  changes  as  the  Graces.  As  the  idea 
of  the  latter  was  unaDBfoned  firom  the 
physical  pleasure  to  moral  beauty,  ao, 
m  the  former,  there  was  a  transition  £nm 
the  physical  to  moral  order,  while  they 
still  continued  the  goddesses  of  beau- 
tv  and  loveliness.  But  how  happened  it 
that  three  political,  moral  abstraetioDB^ 
such  as  the  Houn^  oouki  so  supi^aDl 
the  goddesses  of  time  and  of  the  year, 
that  the  latter  shoidd  almost  ank  into  for- 
getfulness  tf  Without  doubt^  Themis  ^ 
here  the  turning  point  of  the 
The  Hours,  as  goddesses  of  time,  were  the 
daughters  of  Themis,  as  she  was  at  firai 
conceived  of  as  the  goddess  of  physical 
order,  particulariy  in  recard  to  time. 
These  daughters  mmr havenad, in  the  be- 
fanning,  entirely  difinrent  jmbobb.  When 
Themis  is  afterwards  considered  as  moral 
order,  these  moral  abstractioiis  are  attrib- 
uted to  her  as  daug^ters^  and  these  sup- 
plant either  the  euny  Attic,  or  the  snll 
earlier  nameless  Homeric  goddesses.  In 
this  way  beauty  is  also  again  reoeived  aa  the 
auality  of  the  Hone,  so  that  the  god- 
desses of  beauty  are  looked  upon  as  cod- 
desses  of  law  and  order.  That  aU  these 
ideas  were  often  confounded  together, 
and  thus  rendered  the  mythology  of 
the  Hone  very  comfdicated,  appean  firom 
the  double  list  of  them  in  Hvginu^  who 
twice  names  11  Hours.  All  mese  names 
are  significant,  and,  in  the  first  catalogue^ 
we  find  merely  the  daughten  of  Thonis 
as  seasons  and  authora  of  civil  prosperity ; 
but,  in  the  second,  thev  appear  in  a  nar- 
rower signification,  as  diviBions  of  the  day 
and  of  fife.  According  to  the  usual  ac- 
countSi  however,  there  are  three  Hore, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Hesiod,  bring  to 
perfoction  all  the  undertakings  of  men. 
Statuary,  in  the  earliest  times,  repceiieots 
only  two ;  for  example,  on  the  throne  at 
Amycke.  On  the  oUier  hand,  there  were 
three  on  the  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter.  On  a  candelabrum  in  the  villa 
Albani,  they  are  represented  in  the  attitude 
of  dancers,  with  their  robes  gathered  up 
by  a  loop  fixed  on  the  side.  The  first 
figure  bears  in  her  hand  a  ftuit-dish,  and 
near  her  lie  fruits,  a  snrmbol  of  autunm ; 
the  other  two  hold  nothing  in  their  hands, 
but  at  the  feet  of  one  bums,  upon  an  ele- 
vated stone,  a  fire,  the  emblem  of  winter, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  third  is  placed  a 
flower,  the  emUem   of  spring.     Tbeir 
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heads  ore  crowned  with  gaii&ndfi  of  leaves. 
On  a  candelabram  in  the  FaroeBe  ])aJace, 
there  are  four  figures ;  those  on  a  sareoph* 
agus  in  the  villa  Albani  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  expreaaiTe. 

HouKis ;  virgms  who,  in  Mohammed's 
paradise,  are  one  of  the  rewards  of  the 
blest.  According  to  the  description  of  the 
Koran,  they  surpass,  in  their  dazzling 
beauty,  both  pearls  and  rabies ;  they  are 
subject  to  no  impurity,  and  reserve  the 
languishing  glances  of  theb  dark  black 
eyes  for  individual  admirers.  The  v  dwell 
in  green  gardetis,  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, where  they  are  to  be  found  in  bowers 
lying  upon  green  cushions,  and  the  most 
beautiful  tape8try,and  flourishing  in  perpet- 
ual youth.  Mohammed  has  omitted  noth- 
ing to  render  his  paradise  delightful  to  the 
voluptuous  inhabitantB  of  the  East.  But 
be  bad  a  pattern  in  the  religion  of  the 
Parsees,  in  whose  paradise,  called  Behisht 
and  Mcnou,  the  bla<^-eyed  njnnphs,  Hura- 
ni  bishisht,  are  endowed  witli  no  unsub- 
stantial loveliness.  A  paradise  for  women 
IS  also  provided,  abounding  in  pleasiues 
of  every  kind.  A  further  hope  is  held  out 
to  affectionate  wives,  for  it  is  lefl  optional 
with  their  husbands  to  take  back  their 
wives  in  the  place  of  the  Houris. 

House.  (See  DojmcU,  Appendix  to 
▼ol.  4.) 

House-Rreakiitg.  (See  Burgkny,) 
HousB-BuRnmo.  (3ee  Anon.) 
Household  Troops.  (See  Guards.) 
HousELEEK  (semftrvkntm  'tectonnn);  a 
succulent  plant,  havmg  the  leaves,  which 
are  all  radical,  disposed  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  double  rose.  The  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  bears  a 
few  purplish  flowers,  which  have  12  or  15 
petals  and  as  many  ovaries.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  where  it  grows  m  the  clefis  of 
rocks,  on  old  walls  and  the  roofi  of  cot- 
tages. The  Other  species  of  sempermvunL 
n^riy  30  in  number,  are  all  natives  of 
Madeira,  tiie  Canaries,  and  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean. 

HoustONiA  {cctnika) ;  the  deHcate  era- 
cifbrm  flowers  of  this,  one  of  our  earliest 
sprinff  plants,  are  &miliar  to  almost  ev- 
ery observer;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  has  no  where,  to  our  knowledge, 
received  a  common  name.  It  usutuly 
grows  in  patches,  which  are  conspicuous 
even  at  a  distance,  though  the  flowers 
individually  are  inconsiderable  in  size. 
The  stems  are  slender  and  dichotomous, 
about  four  inches  high,  and  bear  small 
opposite  leaves.  The  flowers  are  light 
blue,  or  sometimes  white.  The  tube  of 
tbe  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  is 


divided  at  the  summit  into  four  spreading 
segments.  It  belongs  to  the  lefroiuMa  mo- 
nogynia  of  Linn«us.  All  the  species  of 
houtUmia  are  excluavely  confinea  to  North 
America. 

HouTMAiriv,  Cornelius,  foimder  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  trade,  was  bora  lit  Oou- 
da,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Being  obliged  to  spend  some  time  in  Lisp 
bon,  he  tnade  inquiries,  from  curiosity, 
conceraing  the  trade  with  the  Indies, 
which  then  exclusively  enriched  Portugal, 
and  conoemine  the  routes  followed  by  the 
Portuguese,  lie  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  great  advautsffes  which  his  country- 
men might  derive  from  this  conuneree; 
but  all  such  inquiries  being  stricdy  forbid- 
den to  foreigners,  Houtmann  was  suspect- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  condeauied  to  a  large 
fine.  Beinff  unable  to  pay  tiiis,  he  oflTered 
to  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  reveal 
every  thing  k«Iating  to  the  India  trade,  if 
they  would  free  him  from  his  confine- 
ment They  accordingly  ransomed  him, 
and,  in  1594,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  performed  his  promise.  The 
merchants  then  formed  a  company,  which 
they  called  the  eompanv  of  remote  parUf 
Atted  out  four  vessels,  and  made  Houtmann 
supercargo.  The  flotilla  set  sail  April  2, 
1595,  and  arrived  before  Bantam,  Java, 
June  23, 1596.  They  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed, but  the  Portuguese  soon  involved  them 
in  difficulties  with  tbe  natives.  The^  made 
many  attempts  upon'  the  Indian  islands, 
but  were  at  last  compelled  to  return,  their 
forces  being  diminished  to  less  than  one 
third  of  their  original  number.  They  ar- 
rived again,  Aug.  14, 1597,  in  the  harbor 
of  Amsterdam.  Although  this  expedition 
had  brought  but  little  prcfiit,  it  was  immedi- 
ately determined  to  fit  out  another.  After 
the  example  of  Amsterdam,  similar  com- 
panies were  formed  in  other  ports  of  tbe 
United  Provinces,  and,  finally,  all  united 
into  an  East  India  company,  which  de- 
stroyed the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
drove  them  out  of  tbe  East  Indies,  and 
which  continued  to  monopolize  the  trade 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Hout- 
mann went  again,  in  1598,  to' the  East 
Indies,  as  commander  of  the  second  expe- 
dition, and  was  this  time  more  successful. 
Afler  he  bad  visited  Madagascar,  the  Mal- 
dives and  Cochin-China,  he  landed  at  Su- 
matra, where  he  was  at  first  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  the  kwg,  but  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  prison.  The  ships,  whicli  were  al- 
ready laden,  returaed  home,  and  it  was 
believed  that  Houtmann  was  dead.  But, 
Dec.  31, 1600,  he  came  with  three  saik)» 
on  board  a  Dutch  ship,  lying  off  Acheen, 
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and  deekied  that  he  dM  noc  wuh  to  es- 
cape, m  he  hoped  to  receive  his  fieedom, 
and  to  conelude  with  the  kiiig  a  treaty 
which  would  be  advamageous  to  h» 
coantmneiL  The  kinc  was  realfy  &Tor- 
aUj  dnpoaed  towaida  fim,  but  yielded  to 
the  iaihieiice  of  the  Poitngoeaey  and  aent 
Houtmann  into  the  interior  of  the  eountiy, 
where  he  afterwaids  died*  ^^^'''Q^  inter^ 
esting  acoomMs  appeared  of  theae  nnt  voy- 
ages of  the  Dutch,  but  they  intbliahed 
notfaiBg  officially  ooneenung  their  later 
vovttgea. 

Hoc  WAI.D,  Christopher  fimat  von ;  bom 
Novendier,  1778,  in  the  Lower  Luaaee. 
While  a  boy,  he  displayed  poetical  taleota. 
He  studied  in  Halle,  and  aAerwards  de- 
voted  himself  to  the  public  service,  and 
became  eventually  syndic  of  the  manra- 
viate  of  Lower  Lusacc.  He  is  the  suukm' 
of  many  novels,  tales  and  poems,  which 
are  much  esteemed  as  books  for  children. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  dramas^ 
^ich  are  still  performed. 

HovEBEN,  Roger  de ;  an  Engfish  histori- 
an, who  flourismd  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
IL  He  vras  bom  at  Yoik,  and,  entering 
the  church,  viras  for  some  time  profossor 
of  thedogy  at  Oxford.  He  was  also  a 
lawyer,  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  the 
king  in  the  capeci^  of  chanfaun,  and  in 
other  confidential  offices.  After  the  death 
of  Heaiy,  he  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
pilation of  En^ish  history,  and  wrote 
Annals  in  Latin,  commencinc  at  731,  the 
period  at  which  Bede  finished,  and  bring- 
mg  down  afiain  to  the  third  year  of  John, 
iWl,  His  style  is  defective,  but  he  is 
highly  esteemed  for  his  diligence  and  fidd- 
ity,  and,  according  to  Leland,  surpasses  all 
the  writers  of  his  chss  who  preceded 
him.  Vossius  asserts  that  he  is  author  of 
a  history  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 
of  a  life  of  Thomas-i-Becket.  Such  was 
his  authority,  that  Edward  I  caused  a 
diligent  search  to  be  made  in  all  the  libre- 
~ries  for  copies  of  Hoveden*s  Annals,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  homaij^e  due  fiom 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  work  was 
puU^ed  in  sir  Heniy  Savile's  Collection 
of  ancient  English  Historians  (1506—1001, 
folio). 

Howard,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  an 
eminent  statesman  and  warrior  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  bora  about 
1473,  and  was  grftndson  of  the  firet  duke 
of  the  Howard  ftmily,  who  lost  his  lifo  at 
th«  battle  of  Boswoith,  fighting  for  Rich- 
aM  m.  His  fother,  who  was  also  in 
arms  on  that  occasion,  was  restored  by 
Henry  VII Jo  his  title  and  estates,  whidi 
he  had  foiftited.    The  so 


knight  of  the  jstiter  aooii  anor  tte  i 
sion  of  Henry  VlII,  and  be  obtamed  eaifr 
distinction  1^  his  talents,  both  as  a  naval 
and  militby  eommander.  In  1513,  he 
became  high-admiral  of  Enp^d.  The 
aame  year,  he  conmnindsd,  with  hia  ftther, 
al  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  vrhich  Jamea 
IV,  kmg  of  Scodand,  was  defeated  and 
dam.  For  their  aervicea  on  this  oooaflufi, 
the  fotfaer  was  made  dukeof  Noifolfc,  and 
the  aon  eari  of  Suirey.  The  latter  ww 
aent  to  Ivdand  as  kmi-lieutenaBt,  in  ISBl, 
where  he  suppressed  a  dan| 
rection  under  (yNeaL  Hia 
in  UKM,  he  succeeded  to  the 
He  was  aAerwaids  a  leading  member  of 
the  kinff^  council,  and  was  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  thou^ 
he  acted  with  so  much  prudence  as  to  retsitt 
the  fiivor  of  his  capncious  sovereign  till 
near  the  cloee  of  his  long  reign.  In  1536^ 
he  vras  employed  acainst  die  Catholic  in- 
sunents  in  the  norm  of  England,  and,  in 
15&,  against  the  Scots.  Inl544,hewent 
to  Frsnce  with  the  kins,  in  a  hostile  ex- 
pedition, and  commanded  at  the  mm  of 
MontreiuL  All  hia  aervicea  could  not 
secure  him  firom  the  suspicious  jealousgr 
of  Henry,  who^  on  >hght  grtNuida,  had 
condemned  him  to  sumr  the  death  of  a 
oaitoroathe29thof  Januar)r,1547«  The 
long's  death  the  preceding  mght  procured 
him  a  respite;  out  he  vras  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  He  was  releaasd  and  rein- 
stated in  his  rank  and  property  on  die 
accession  of  queen  Maiy ;  and  be  ant,  aa 
high-steward,  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  of 
Noithumberiand.  He  died  in  August, 
1554.  ^ 

HowAan,  Hemy,  eari  of  Surrey,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  accomplished 
nobleman,  and  the  best  English  poet  of 
his  age.  His  birth  is  dateid  by  aome 
writers  in  1515,  and  by  otheis  in  ISSKk. 
He  wasirfaoed  at  cardinal  Wobey^  col- 
lege at  Oxfoid,  now  Christ-chureb,  where 
he  studied  polite  literature  with  great  auc- 
ceas.  He  men  made  the  tour  ofEorope ; 
and,  in  Florence,  he  signalized  his  cour- 
age and  romantic  spirit,  byTmUishing^  in 
ths  style  of  a  knigfat-eirant,  a  diallenge  to 
all  comers— Christians,  Jews,  Saracens^ 
Turits  or  cannibals — in  defence  of  the 
suipassing  beauty  of  his  mistresB^  the  fiur 
Geraldine ;  and  he  was  victorious  in  the 
tournament  instituted  by  die  gnnd-duke 
on  the  occasion.  In  1540,  be  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  tournament  held 
before  the  court  at  WestminstMr;  and,  noc 
kMig  aAer,  he  was  honored  with  the  order 
ofdwgaiter.    In  IMS,  he  served  t 
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his  &ther  as  lieutenant-ffenenl  of  the 
army  sent  against  Scotland ;  and,  in  1544, 
he  accompanied  the  troops  with  which 
the  king  invaded  France,  and  was  field- 
marahal  of  the  army  hefove  Boulogne. 
On  the  sunender  of  that  place  in  1546,  he 
mras  made  captain-genenu  and  command- 
er of  the  garrison  left  for  its  defence ;  but 
the  same  year,  being  defeated  by  the 
French  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  con- 
voy, he  was  superseded  in  his  command 
by  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford.  On  his 
return  to  England,  conscious  of  his  for- 
mer  services,  and  smarting  under  what  he 
conceived  to  be  unmerited  disgrace,  he 
dropped  some  reflections  on  the  King  and 
council,  which,  being  reported  to  his  maj- 
esiy  by  the  c«ari's  enemies,  proved  the 
cause  of  his  ruin.  He  had  quartered  in 
bis  escutcheon  the  royal  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  to  which  he  had  an  hered- 
itary right,  and  is  said  to  have  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Maiy.  On  these 
Skod  other  charges  of  a  more  frivolous 
nature,  he  was,  together  with  his  fether, 
committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December, 
1546,  and,  January  13,  vras  tried  at  Guild- 
hall, before  a  common  jury,  bv  whom  he 
was  obsequiously  foimd  guilty  of  high 
treason,  notwithstanding  he  made  an  elo- 
quent and  skilful  defence.  Six  days  after, 
he  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  kw,  by 
decapitation,  on  Tower  Hill.  Doctor 
Heynn,  in  his  Church  Histoiy,  says,  "  He 
-was  beheld,  in  general,  by  the  English,  as 
tbe  chief  ornament  of  the  nation,  hiffhly 
esteemed  for  his  chivalry,  his  aflkbllity, 
his  learning,  and  whatsoever  other  graces 
might  either  make  him  amiable  in  the 
eres  of  the  people,  or  formidable  in  the 
n^ht  of  a  jealous,  impotent  and  wayward 
pnnce."  Lord  Orford,  in  speaking  of  him, 
observes,  "We  now  emerge  mm  the 
twilight  of  learning  to  an  almost  classic 
author,  that  ornament  of  a  boisterous,  but 
not  unpolished  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
celebrated  by  Drayton,  Dryden,  Fenton, 
Pope,  illustrated  by  his  own  muse,  and 
lamented  for  his  unhappy  death ;  a  man, 
as  or  Walter  Raleigh  says,  no  less  valiant 
than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes.** 
His  works  consist  of  Songs  and  Sonnets 
(in  a  collection  published  in  London,  in 
1557,  of  which  tnere  were  several  reprints 
in  the  16th  cenmry) ;  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  Virgirs  JEneiSj  translated 
into  blank  verse  (London,  1557,  12mo.] ; 
a  translation  of  EcclesLostes,  and  some  of 
the  Psalms;  Satires  on  die  Citizens  of 
London;  a  translation  from  Boccaccio; 
and  some  smaller  pieces.  The  entire 
works  of  Heniy  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 


and  those  of  sir  Thomas  Wystt,  wers 
published,  with  notes  and  memoirs,  by 
doctor  Nott  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1816). 

Howard,  Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham ; 
a  distinguished  naval  commander  in  the 
reign  or  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, and  grandson  of  the  second  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  vras  bom  in  1596,  and^ 
while  a  youth,  served  in  several  expedi- 
tions under  his  fether,  who  was  lord  higli 
admiral.  In  1 559,  he  went  on  an  emba^ 
to. France,  and  he  subwquently  acted  as 
general  of  the  horse,  in  the  army  sent 
against  the  rebel  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  In  1573,  he  succeed- 
ed to  his  father's  title,  and  to  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain,  and  was  made  a  knij^bt 
of  the  garter.  But  the  principal  occasion 
on  which  this  nobleman  signalized  him- 
self^ was  in  the  defeat  of  the  femous  Span- 
ish armada,  in  1588,  when  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  fleet  In 
1596,  he  had  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  sent  against  Cadiz,  while  the  earl  of 
Essex  led  the  militaiy  branch  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  following  year,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  also  made  chief 
justice  in  eyre,  soutn  of  the  Trent  His 
latest  pubuc  service  of  importance  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  suppression  of 
the  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  of  Essex,  whom  he  took  into 
custody.  James  I  continued  him  in  his 
employments,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
services  iq  an  embassy  to  Spain,  and  on 
other  occasions.    He  died  in  1624. 

Howard,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an 
English  nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  pat- 
ion  of  the  fine  arts,  was  earl-marshaJ  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  v^as  employed  in  several  foreign  em- 
bassies by  that  prince  and  his  fether.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  he 
sent  agents  into  Greece  and  Italy  to  col- 
lect for  him,  at  a  vast  expense,  whatever 
was  curious  and  valuable  of  the  woiics  of 
ancient  artists,  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion. His  museum  of  antiquities  was 
divided  at  his  death.  Henry,  sixth  duke 
of  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1668,  presented 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  consider* 
able  part,  including  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle,  which.  With  the  other  ancient 
inscribed  stones  accompanying  it,  have 
been  termed  the  Anmddicm  mcarbks.  (q.  v.] 
Lord  Arundel  died  at  Padua,  in  1646. 

Howard,  Frederic,  earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  fourth  earl, 
by  his  second  wiie,  Isabella,  dau^ter  of 
William  fourth  lord  Byron.  He  was 
bom  May  28, 1748,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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fionily  tides  and  Mtates  Sept  a»17Sa  At 
te  expintioo  of  fais  minority,  he  took  hk 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  was  after- 
wards selected  as  one  of  the  eomnusiion- 
eri  despatched,  in  1778,  to  America,  with 
a  view  of  healing  the  breach  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Irelan<L 
which  office  he  retained  for  a  period  or 
two  years,  when  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  Kockingham  administration  recalled 
him  to  his  native  country.  From  this 
period,  lord  Carlisle  continued  in  opposi- 
tion tiJl  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  when  he  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  ministers.  In  1773,  he  pubfished 
a  quarto  volume,  containing  misceBaneous 
pieces,  original  and  transbted.  In  1801 
appeared  a  complete  edition  of  the  Trage- 
dies and  Poems  of  Frederic  eari  of  Oar- 
lisle,  K.G.,  &:c.  HieeariofCariirie  was 
a  libera]  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had 
made  a  viduable  coDection  of  paintinn  at 
his  seat,  Casde  Howard,  where  he  died,  in 
his  78th  year.  Sept  4, 1835. 

Howard,  John,  the  celebrsted  philan- 
thropist ;  bom  in  1790.  His  fiither  dying 
while  he  was  voung.  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  wholesale  grocer  in  tiie  me- 
tropolis; but  on  the  approach  of  his  ma- 
jority, he  purchased  the  remaining  term 
of  luB  indentures,  and  indulged  his  taste 
bv  inakinff  a  tour  m  France  and  Italy. 
Returning  home  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  he 
took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Nevrington ;  and, 
on  his  recovery,  he  married  his  landlady, 
an  elderly  widow,  out  of  gratitude  for  her 
care  in  nursing  him.  She  died  in  1756L 
about  three  years  after  the  marriage,  ana 
Mi.  Howard  commenced  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  to  view  the  efiRscts  of  the  recent 
earthduake.  The  vessel  in  vrhich  he  em- 
barked being  captured,  he  was  consigned 
to  a  French  pnscm.  The  hardships  he 
suffered  and  witnessed  previously  to  his 
release  first  roused  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  his  fiiture  researches.  Wh^n 
he  reached  England,  he  was  induced  to 
lay  before  tibe  commissioners  of  'the  sick 
and  hurt  office  the  iDformation  he  had 
gained,  and  his  communication  was  Well 
received.  At  Cardington,  vriiere  he  then 
resided,  he  indulged  the  benevolence  of 
his  disposition  in  building  cottages  for  the 
peasantry,  establishing  schools  for  gratu- 
itous instructioD,  and  other  plans  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  among  the 
lower  onlers.  Horticulture  at  this  time 
was  his  principal  amusement ;  and  he 
also  mado  some  experimental  researches 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 


wasa  member.  In  1773,  he  served  in  die 
.office  of  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedfoid. 
In  applying  to  the  necessary  diitieB  of  this 
station,  the  subject  of  prison  diaciphne 
came  under  his  notice ;  and,  finding  that 
many  abuses  exisied  in  the  managynient 
of  ^ob,  he  resolved  to  devote  \m  ome  to 
the  investigation  of  the  means  of  conect- 
iog  them.  With  this  view  he  visiied  most 
or  the  Eiigfidi  counnr  gaols  and  houses 
of  correction,  and  in  Mareh,  1774,  he  hid 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  house 
of  commons,  for  vi4ich  he  received  a  vole 
of  thanks.  In  1775  and  1776,  he  vvited 
many  of  the  continental  prisona,  as  well  as 
those  of  Scotland  and  ueland ;  and  die 
subslance  of  his  invesd^iations  appeared 
in  a  work  he  published  m  1777,  eatided 
the  State  of  me  Prisons  m  Engbnd  and 
Wales,  vrith  Preliminary  Obserratioiis,  and 
an  Account  of  some  Foreign  PriBoii8(4to.). 
In  1778,  he  repeated  his  vuh  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  extended  his  tour  into  Italy. 
After  his  return  fimn  this  jouniey,  he 
made  a  ftesh  survey  of  the  prisons  diroufh- 
out  the  British  emdre,  to  which  he  added 
an  examination  or  dre  public  hoopitalB; 
and  the  resuk  of  his  Inquiries  was  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  an  Anpendix 
to  the  former  worlc,  published  in  1760  (4to.). 
In  1781  and  1783,  be  made  a  tour  tfaroogh 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  incfaiffing 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Pobnd. 
In  178^  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and,  having  again  surveyed  the  prisons  of 
his  ovm  country,  he  primed,  in  1784,  a 
second  Appendix,  comprising  the  addi- 
tional information  he  haa  obtained;  and  at 
the  same  time  wm  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  State  of  the  Priscms,  widi  all 
the  supplementary  matter.  A  new  sob- 
ject  now  engaged  his  attention,  namely, 
the  management  of  lazaretto^  and  the 
means  of  preventing  the  communicatiQii 
of  the  league  and  other  contagions  dis- 
eases, in  order  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation, he  verat  to  Smyrna,  vrhere  he 
knew  that  the  pbffue  prevailed,  for  the 
purpose  of  prooeeiOng  to  Venice,  with  a 
foul  bill  of  health,  that  he  might  be  sub- 
iected  to  all  the  regulations  of  quarantine 
in  the  lazaretto,  and  thus  become  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  them.  On  his 
return  home,  through  Vienna,  he  was  in- 
troduced  to  the  emperor,  Joseph  11,  whose 
curiosity  vras  excited  by  thefiune  of  How- 
ard's philanthropic  investigations.  In 
1789,  he  published  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  vari- 
ous Papers  relative  to  the  Plague,  together 
with  farther  Observations  on  some  Foreign 
Prisons   and  Hospitals,  with  additiooa] 
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ReuMiJn  OQ  the  Frasent  Sttle  ojftboM  of 
Crreat  Britain  and  Inland  (4to.).  At  the 
end  of  this  woi^  he  annoiuuied  an  inten- 
tion of  reyifliting  RusBia  and  European 
Turkey,  and  e^Sendinff  hie  travek  into 
Aaa.  In  punuanoe  of  this  plan,  he  set 
off  from  London  in  the  summer  of  1789^ 
and  proceeded  through  Geimany  to  Pe» 
tersbuig  and  Moscow.  The  ffreotest 
respect  was  eveiy  where  paid  to  his  ex- 
alted merit,  and  he  seemea  to  be  rei^arded 
as  the  general  censor  of  the  discipline  and 
management  of  prisons  and  nospitals, 
which  were  thrown  open  ibr  his  inspec- 
tion as  a  fnendly  monitor  and  public  bene- 
ftctor.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  town  of  Cheiaon,  a  RussisD  settlement 
on  the  Black  sea.  A  malignant  fever  pre^ 
▼ailed  there^  and,  having  been  prompted 
by  humanity  to  visit  a  patient  labonnff 
mdder  the  contagious  disease,  he  received 
the  infection,  and  died  in  consequence, 
Jan.  20, 1790.  He  was  inteired  in  the 
viciaiiy  of  Cheraon,  and  eveiy  respect 
was  shown  to  his  memory  by  the  Russian 
authorities.  A  cenotaph  is  erected  in  St. 
Paul^  cathedral,  exfailnting  his  statue  in  a 
Roman  garb,  executed  by  Bacon.  The 
eulogium  pronounced  on  Howard,  bv 
Edmund  Burice,  in  his  speech  at  Bristol, 
previously  to  the  election,  in  17801,  must 
not  be  omitted:  **!  cannot,"  said  the  ora- 
tor, ^name  this  gentleman  without  re- 
mmking  that  his  labors  and  writings  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, 
not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  pal- 
aces^  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a 
rcale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  not  to 
collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts ; — 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals; 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  take  the  ^uge  and  dimensions  or  mis- 
ety,  depression  and  contempt;  to  remem- 
ber the  ibigotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglect- 
ed, to  vi^h  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all 
countries.  His  plan  is  original;  and  it  is 
as  full  of  genius  os  it  is  of  humanity.  It 
was  a  v<^age  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavi- 
cadon  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of 
his  labor  is  felt,  more  or  less,  in  eveir 
country;  I  hope  he  wi^i  anticipate  his 
final  reward,  by  seeinjr  all  its  efiects  fully 
realized  in  lus  own.  fie  will  receive,  not 
by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those 
who  visit  the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so 
forestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch 
of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  little 


room  to  iwnit  by  sneh  aeiaaf  henewilaBoe 
hereafter." 

Howard,  John  iEager,  colonel,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  American  revolution,  was  bom 
June  4, 1753,  in  Maryland,  of  a  respecta- 
ble fiunily.  When  the  colonies  oegan 
their  resisiBnce  to  the  mother  country,  he 
was  appointed  a  captain ;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber or  the  same  year  (1776)^  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  minority  in  one  of  the  seven 
regiments  oraanized  in  his  native  state. 
June  1, 1779,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
cok>nel ;  and,  after  the  battlB  of  Hobkick's 
hill,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
second  regiment,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  heutenant-cok>nel  Ford.  Colo- 
nel Howard  was  one  of  the  most  efiScient 
and  conspicuous  coadjutors  of  general 
Greene  in  the  souUl  At  the  batde  of  the 
Gowpeiis,he  eniecialW  distinguished  him- 
seH^  and  may  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  by  a  charge  with  fixed 
bayonets,  which  he  headed, — a  mode  of 
fighting  tiien  used  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war,  and  for  which  the  Maryland  line 
became  remarkable.  At  one  period  in 
this  battle,  cobnel  Howard  is  said  to  have 
had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven 
JBHtieh  officers,  who  had  surrendered  to 
him  personally.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
in  tms  action,  colonel  Howard  received 
tiie  thanks  of  congress  and  a  silver  medal. 
In  the  batde  of  f!utaw,  the  Maiyknd  line 
were  ordered  by  Greene  to  attempt,  by 
repeated  charges,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  position.  In  this  service  they 
were  so  cut  up,  that,  of  the  whole  corps, 
colonel  Howard  vms  left  with  only  one 
comrnissioned  officer,  and  30  men.  With 
this  gdlant  little  band,  he  was  advancing 
again  to  the  charge,  when  be  received  a 
severe  wound,  frran  the  efiects  of  which 
he  never  recovered  entirely.  He  was, 
however,  continued  in  his  command  till 
the  army  was  disbanded,  when  he  retired 
to  his  large  patrimonial  estate,  near  the 
city  of  Butimpre.  He  was  also  present 
at  the  batdes  of  Germantown,  White 
Plains,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  Hob- 
kick's  lull.  In  November,  1788,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Maryland^  which  post 
he  filled  for  three  years.  In  1796,  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and 
continued  a  member  of  that  body  until 
March,  180a  In  1798,  when  Washing- 
ton was  appointed  to  command  the  Amer- 
ican army,  in  die  expectation  of  a  war 
wi^  France,  colonel  Howard  was  selected 
by  him  for  the  post  of  brigadier-general. 
The  deckuation  of  the  kte  war  with 
Great  Britain  found  colonel  HowaitL  in 
complete  retirement  fh>m   ft»  pGytical 
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'world.  But  wlieD  the  soil  was  invaded, 
he  was  amonff  the  fi>remost  to  repel  the 
af^resBioD.  Li  the  city  of  Baltimore,  as 
in  the  other  citiee  along  the  coast,  it  was 
found  neceflBaiy  to  oi^ganize  a  committee 
of  vigilance  and  safety,  to  whom  waa 
inthii^d,  by  univerBai  consent,  such 
powers  as  be<?ame  necessaiy  in  time  of 
danger,  and  which  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  usual  authorities.  Of  this  committee 
colonel  Howard  was  a  member.  After 
the  capture  of  Washington,  when  the  ene- 
my were  advancing  on  Baltimore,  it  was 
suggested  in  this  Ixxly,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  capitulate,  to  save  the  city  from  de- 
struction. Indignant  at  the  proposition, 
colonel  Howard  rose  and  exclaimed,  <*  I 
'  have,  I  believe,  as  much  property  in  the 
city  as  any  one  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  four  sons  in  the  field ;  but  I  will 
sooner  see  my  property  in  ashes,  and  my 
sons  in  their  graves,  than  consent  to  listen 
tZ  any  propmal  of  isapitulation.''  After 
the  war,  he  retired  again  to  his  estate, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  October,  1827.  In  private  ]if& 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  amenity  of^ 
his  manners,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
meiU,  his  hospitality,  and  his  extensive 
and  useful  knowledge.  As  a  soldier  and 
patriot,  he  deserved,  said  ffeneral  Greene, 
*^  a  statue  of  gold  no  less  than  Roman  and 
Grecian  heroes." 

Howe,  Richard,  earl,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  Eman- 
uel, second  viscount  Howe,  and  was  bora 
in  1725.  Afler  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  liberal  education  at  Eton,  his 
strong  predilection  for  the  sea  induced  his 
father  to  place  hini,  at  the  age  of  14,  in 
quality  of^  a  midshipman,  on  Iraard  the 
Severn,  in  wiiich  ship  he  sailed  with  An- 
son for  the  Pacific,  and  continued  going 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  the  ser- 
vice under  that  admiral^  till  1745,  when, 
though  only  20  years  of  age,  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  of 
war.  Afier  having  distinguished  himself 
on  many  occasions,  he  sailed,  as  com- 
raander-m-chie{  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
1770,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  from  which  step  he  proceeded  to 
those  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  France,  lord 
Howe  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America,  with 
a  aquadron  destined  to  act  against  D'Es- 
taign,  who  commanded  the  French  force 
in  that  quarter,  and  on  his  return  was 
raised,  in  1782,  to  an  English  earldom. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  sailed 
to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  he  ef- 


fected in  spite  of  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
enemy,  in  1783,  he  accepted  the  poet  of 
firtt  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which,  with  a 
partial  intermission,  he  continued  to  hold 
until  1793,  when,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet,  and,  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  action  on  die  1st  of  June, 
1794,  he  obtained  over  them  a  decisive 
victory.  The  rank  of  general  of  ma- 
rines^ and  the  vacant  garter,  both  confor- 
red  on  this  sucoesstfui  commander  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  were  the  consum- 
mation of  his  honors.  In  1797,  lord  Howe 
exerted  himself  with  great  success  to  quell 
the  mutiny  amonx  me  seamen  at  Ports- 
mouth. His  deam  lock  place  Aug.  5, 
1799. 

Howe,  su  William,  brother  of  the  pre- 
eeding,  succeeded  general  Gage  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  havmg  landed  at  Boston  with 
generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne,  in  ]tfay, 
1775.  General  Howe  commanded  at  the 
attack  on  Bunker  hill,  was  besieged  in 
Boston  during  the  next  winter,  evacuated 
that  town  in  the  ensuing  q>ring,  and  re- 
tned  to  Halifax.  In  June,  1776,  he  ar- 
rived at  Staten  bland,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe.  Here 
the  brothers  informed  congreibB  that  they 
had  received  full  powers  to  grant  pardon 
to  all  the  rebels  who  should  return  to  their 
obedience  ;  but  the  comroissionerB  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  considered  both  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  propositions 
too  objectionable  to  deserve  attention. 
August  27,  general  Howe  deieatc»d  the 
Americans  on  Long  Island,  and,  Septem- 
ber 15,  took  possession  of  New  York. 
Afier  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys,  he  set 
sail  from  New  York,  and  entered  Chesa- 
peake bay,  Auffust  24.  September  23, 
having  previously  secured  the  command 
of  the  Schuylkiu,  he  croesed  it  with  his 
army,  advanced  to  Germantown  on  die 
26th,  and,  on  the  27di,  lord  Coniwallis 
entered  Philadelphia.  October  4,  general 
Howe  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Germantovm.  In  May,  1778,  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Clin- 
ton.   He  died  in  1814. 

HowEL  the  Good,  or  Hywel  Dda,  a 
Cambrian  prince,  fomous  as  a  legislator  in 
the  10th  century,  in  926  went  to  Rome  to 
obtain  information  preparatory  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  co«'.e  of  laws  for  the  Weldi. 
On  the  return  of  Ho  wel,  a  kind  of  national 
convention  was  assembled  of  the  heads 
of  tribes,  and  learned  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, by  whose  cooperation  a  collection 
of  laws  was  preparec^  founded  on  the  laws 
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of  DnnwaUo  Molmotiiis,  an  aneieiit  Bril- 
iah  flovereigii ;  and  this  eod^  WBS  comd- 
tutioQally  establMbed  throughout  ihe  ter- 
ritories of  Walea  Howel  went  again  to 
Rome  in  990,  to  procure  the  ftrther  aanc- 
tioti  of  learned  juriaiB  for  the  confirmatioii 
of  hie  lawB^  which  were  long  held  m 
mat  Tenemtion  among  the  inhdiiitanfa  of 
Wales.  These  inatitutes  are  atill  extant, 
and  may  be  found  among  the  L^et  Wal* 
Hat  eeduitutiaB  a  emUi^  Ih£Bim  et 
ahonm  iraOicB  Prinmtm,  pttblhihed  by 
Wotton,  in  1730.  «Tbe  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Howel  Dda,**  aays  Dainea  Bar- 
rington,  <«are  the  moat  regnhur  of  any 
extant,  and  haTo  been  wonderfblly  pre- 
aerred,  conndeiing  their  antiquiQr;  but 
though  there  afe  many  profkoooa  in  them 
dietaled  by  wisdom  ODud  aoond  policy,  there 
are  some  which  it  is  impoariUe  ta  peraae 
without  a  smik,  and  others  which  ahouid 
not  be  passed  over  without  ceiisiire.* 

HowmEB ;  a  pieee  of  etdnanfie  nHiieh 
tanks  midway  between  tlM  caanon  and 
mortar.  It  is  mounted  ujpMi  s  carriage, 
and  throws  its  gvenadee  la  »aiirve  ap- 
proaching a  horizontal  line  (at  the  highest 
ISPy  The  amngement  of  the  chamber^ 
ana  the  extensive  range  of  the  piece,  re- 
aemble  thoae  of  the  mortar.  The  length 
c^  the  tube  amounts  to  five  seventh 
times  the  caliber.  The  howitzer  is  used 
to  throw  grenades  (q.  v.),  case-ehot,  and 
sometimes  fire-balls.  Its  prmcipal  object, 
however,  is  the  disduurae  of  grenades. 
Troops  upon  an  open  jpuin,  who  are  se- 
<nirB  fixxm  the  fire  or  cannon,  can  be 
reached  and  injured  by  the  discharge  and 
bunting  of-  grenades.  By  the  same 
means  vfltages  and  towns  can  be  set  on 
fire,  and  oarrisons  dislodged  fiom  dieir 
works.  Howitzers  are  of  German  inven- 
tion, and  bore,  originally,  the  name  of 
Haufemtx,  when  tiny  were  loaded  with 
old  nuls,  broken  glass,  &c  From  thence 
is  derived  the  French  sfrtiner,  and  the 
ErwUsh  Aotrdzo*. 

H.  R.  R. ;  abbreviation  for  Heiliges 
R&nmehes  Radi  (lioly  Roman  erapue), 
met  vritfa  in  very  many  manuscripts,  di- 
ptomas  and  books  printed  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  German  empire,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  was,  in  theory,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Roman  empire. 

Hi7ART£,  Juan ;  the  only  Spanidi  phi- 
losopher who  is  much  distinguished  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  country. 
Nothing  is  knovm  of  his  life,  excejit  that 
firom  the  title-page  of  his  woriu,  it  ap- 
that  he  viras  bom  at  San  Juan  del 


Pie  del  Puerto,  in  Navarre.    Some  have 
therefiire  called  him  a  Frenchman,  but,  as 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Navaire,  and  driven  out  f&ag 
Jean  d'Albret,Huaite.  may  have  been  the 
son  of  Spamnds  who  had  settled  there. 
He  Is  knovm  to  have  been  living  about 
1560,  and  to  have  been  dead  in  1590.  In 
the  prefhoe  to  Ins  vroik,  he  aay%  tnat  no 
one  ought  to  write  befiire  tlie  ace  of  31, 
and  every  prudent  man  will  lay  aown  his 
I>en  when  SO  yean  old.  He  rma  a  phy- 
sician by  profesrion.  His  vrwk  is  entitled 
Examen  de  hgtmoa  pan  Uu  CUnciat^ 
&c.,oran  examinatinn  of  such  geniuses 
as  are  bom  fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences, 
**wherein,  by  marveUous  and  usefiil  se- 
crets, drawn  fi:om  true  phikwophy,  both 
natural  and  divine,  are  ahown  £e  gifis 
and  (fiflerent  abOities  found  in  man,  and 
fix*  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every 
man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
whoever  snaD  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  propertiee  of  his  ovm 
genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice  of 
that  science  in  winch  lie  vriU  make  the 
greatest  improvement.''  This  work  has 
neoi  tnmsiBtBd  into  many  languages; 
into  English  by  Garew  and  Bellamy,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Tryal  of  Wlfs;  into 
German  by  Leasing;  under  the  title  of 
Priyung  der  EJMk.  Respecting  the 
many  pinidoxes  of  the  author,  Iieanng 
aays,  A  good  hoise  strikes  out  the  bright- 
est sparks  when  he  stumbles.  The  work 
is  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  continues 
to  be  in  great  esteem  with  the  Spaniards ; 
and  don  Vicente  de  los  Rios^  the  author 
of  the  Vida  it  Mi/niti  de  Cervonlw,  calla 
Huarte  nuestro  sabio  FSotqfh.  Huana 
has  been  reproached  finr  having  puhliahetl, 
as  genuine,  a  spurious  letter  of  Lentukis, 
the  proconsul,  trom  Jeruealem,  io  which  a 
description  of  the  Savior's  person  is  given. 
Hun;  a  provinciahsm  for  nave  of  a 
wheel.  Mr.  Pickering,  ha  his  Yocabulaiy 
of  Americanisms,  quotes  Mandiall's  Rural 
Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties— 
^^ti&ff,  naves  of  wheels  f  and  doctor  Bige- 
low,  in  his  Elements  of  Technology, 
says,  hi  a  note,  <<This  word,  instead  of 
nave,  is  so  generally  used  in  this  country, 
that  it  wouki  be  a  useless  refinement  to 
avoid  it  The  same  is  true  of  the  word 
fitetmy  for  mmvi/adofyy  and  also  of  many 
mechanical  terms,"  Mr.  Pickering,  how- 
ever, thinks  h»ib  a  New-Englandism  on- 
ly, but  even  if  used  through  the  coun- 
try, the  propriety  of  adopting  it  in  writing 
might  be  questioned.  If  we  admit  into 
books  all  words  which  become  common 
in  conversation,  we  shoukl  be  likely  to 
deviate  greatly  fiom  the  English  stand- 
ard. 
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HuBKR ;  A  nune  of  ma&y  dwdngnWied 
authoni  ineludmg, — 1.  Mm  Jamu  IMefj 
bom  1707,  in  Switzerhnd,  died  in  1778, 
pmibmoT  of  anatomy  at  CaaBel^— 3.  Vi- 
ritk  Huba-,  born  at  IJockum,  in  FriealandY 
1636,  died  1694,  known  by  hia  work  Dt 
Jure  CmMu  (Leyden,  1667,  4to.).  He 
was  profenor  of  law  at  Fianeker.--^  His 
aon,  Zdcftoricw  HiAar^  bom  in  1669,  died 
1731,  aiso  known  as  a  jurist-— 4  Mary 
Huber,  an  ingenious  writer,  was  bom 
1684,  at  Geneva,  and  died  1759,  at  Lyons. 
She  was  a  d«stical  writer,  and  her  orinci- 
pal  ¥roik,  jUbiBt  nr  2a  iZe^jnem  ife  P/fomme 
[1739  and  1754),  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  Geraian.— 5.  Mn  Jamu  Htiber; 
bom  1668,  died  1748,  a  painter  whom 
Ffissli,  in  his  History  of  Swiss  Painters, 
caUs  the  Sun$8  7\filoretto.— 6.  Miehad 
Huber,  bom  1727,  in  Bavaria,  died  1804, 
was  professor  of  the  French  language  in 
Leipsic,  and  translated  several  German 
woncs  into  French,  which  did  much  to- 
wards making  the  two  nations  better  ac- 
ouainted  with  each  other. — 7.  Louu  Ftr^ 
dktand  Huber,  bom  at  Paris,  1764,  died 
1804,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  SAmmt" 
Ucht  Warke  seii  1803  were  published  at 
Tfibinffen  (1807).  He  edited  several 
journalB.--8.  Then»a  Huber^  bom  1764, 
at  G^ittingen,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
philok)gi8t  Heyne,  was  married  to  Louis 
Ferdinand  Huber.  She  is  a  popular 
German  author.  She  wrote  several  nov- 
els, during  her  husband^  life,  which  were 
published  under  his  name.  She  also  ed- 
^"',  fer  some  time,  the  well  known  .Afor- 


HcBER,  Francis;  a  naturslist,  bom 
iVSO,  at  Geneva.  Having  lost  his  way  in 
a  winter  night,  he  was  so  blinded  widi 
snow  and  pmched  with  cold  as  to  be  de- 
prived nrrecoverably  of  lus  n^ht,  which 
vras  previously  weak,  notwithstanding 
wliich  the  ladv  whom  he  loved  save  him 
her  hand ;  and  her  aid,  with  that  of  a  young 
man  named  Bumens,  who  was  employed 
in  ills  service  as  a  reader  and  amanuensis, 
enabled  him  to  make  such  great  progress  in 
his  studies.  In  1796  oppeared,  in  the  ferm 
of  letters,  his  JV^wpeBcff  ObfovaHons  aur 
Us  AbeiUes  (second  edition,  IMis^  1814; 
English,  London,  1806),  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  the  queen-bee^  im- 
pregnation, and  demonstrates  that  this  act 
takes  place  in  the  air  by  coition  with  the 
drones.  In  liis  Mhnoite  mar  Vh^uenot  dt 
VMr  tt  de  diver$es  Subdancu  gmauea 
dan8  la  Ckrmmaiion  de  d^firetUesTlantet, 
he  relates  the  observations  which  he  made 
in  company  with  Sennebier.  Huber  was 
also  intimately  connected   with  Charles 


Ifis  aaslBtant  Buraene  having^ 
become  one  of  the  magistrates  of  has  dis- 
trict, Huber  instracted  his  own  bod  in 
natural  science.  This  son  aAerwaids 
made  aome  observatiooB  on  ants,  which 
have  been  printed  under  the  title  Eamd 
tur  VHuHawt  d  Um  Meeun  dts  Fourmis  ^ 
lAgr^nes  (Paris,  1806,  one  volume)^  trans- 
lated  mto  English  (London,  1830). 

HuBKET,  &r. ;  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chtirch,  the  patron  of  huntsmen. 
The  legend  says  that  he  was  a  mm  of 
Beftrand,  duke  of  Guienne,  at  the  court 
of  Pepin  d!Heristal,  and  a  keen  banter; 
and  that  bein^  once  engaged  in  the  chase, 
on  Good  Fnday,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, a  mBf  appeared  to  him,  having  a 
shining  cmcifiz  between  its  antlers^  uid 
he  hewd  a  vraming  voice.  He  vraai  con- 
veited,  entered  the  church,  and  became  a 
zealous  disciple  of  bidiop  Lambert, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Mks* 
tricht  and  Liege.  He  worked  naanymir- 
acles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  7S7  or 
790.  His  body  vras  placed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, wliich  received  the  name  SI.  Ha* 
berfs  of  Ardamet.  it  is  oelebraied  fer 
Sl  Hubert's  key,  civen  him  by  St.  POter, 
which  cures  the  hydrophobia,  &c  No- 
vember 3  is  the  day  of  the  saint,  and  was 
feimeriy  celebrated  at  many  courts  by  a 
solemn  chase. 

Hubert,  Oansa  of  St.;  the  oldest 
and  highest  order  of  Bavaria,  founded  in 
1444;  often  re-formed, — the  last  time  in 
1806.  It  consists  of  one  cbas  of  13 
members,  who  must  be  nalivefl^  and  of  an* 
cient  noble  femiKes. 

HuBBRTSBERo,  R  Saxou  hunting  seat 
in  the  circle  of  Leipaic,  fomieily  very 
splendid,  was  destroyed  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  is  now  used  as  a  com 
maaazine.  In  Ais  castle,  the  peace  of 
Hubertsberg,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
seven  yeare'  war,  was  agned  between 
Prussia,  Austria  and  Saxony,  Febraarr 
15, 1763.  Peace  had  been  concluded,  at 
Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  Pomtsal,  Febmary  10,  1763. 
The  peace  of  Hubeitsbei^  placed  the 
Prussian  monarchy  among  the  first  pow- 
ers in  Europe.  The  empress  queen  Ma- 
ria Theresa  renounced  all  ckinns  to  the 
provinces  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Prassia  by  the  peace  of 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  in  1742.  Frederic  II 
restored  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  king  of  Poland,  his  electonie.  The 
peace,  of  Dresden  (1745)  was  confirmed, 
and  the  German  empire  was  expressly  in 
duded  in  the  treaty  of  Hubertabeig. 


H^BNERr^HUDfiON  RIVER. 


HdBiCKB,  John;  a  G«nnan  scholar 
who  rendered  important  services  in  geog- 
raphy.  He  was  mnn  in  1668,  in  Tyrgau, 
tMjgot  histoiy  and  geography  at  the  uni- 
▼eraty  of  Leipsic,  beaune  rector  of  a 

Srmnaaiuin  at  Hamburg,  and  died  1731. 
is  Short  Questiona  from  Ancient  and 
Modem  Geography  ^went  through  36  edi- 
tions during  his  life,  and  was  translated 
into  aeveral languages.  He  invented  the 
plan  of  coloring  mans  methodically.  He 
mibliahed  many  woiks,  among  others  Doi 
Made  StaaU',  Zetlungv-  una  Cowvena" 
fftsiukricon.  His  son  revised,  continued 
■ad  edited  anew  several  of  his  worics,  for 
instance,  the  Afuaewn  gtognjqtkicum — an 
enumeration  of  the  best  maps  (Hamb. 
1746). 

Hudson,  Henry.  This  distinguished 
English  naval  discoverer  sailed  from  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1607,  in  a  small  vessel,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north-east 
paonage  to  China  and  Japan,  with  a  crew 
of  onlv  ten  men  and  a  boy  besides 
himself  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  80th 
degree  of  ladtude,  returned  to  England 
in  September.  In  a  second  voyage,  the 
next  year,  he  landed  at  Nova  Zembla,  but 
could  proceed  no  farther  eastward.    In 

1609,  he  undertook  a  third  voyage,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company,  fieing  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempts to  find  a  north-east  passage,  he 
sailed  for  Davis's  straits,  but  struck  the 
continent  of  America  in  44^  N.  lat.,  and, 
holding  a  southeriy  course,  discovered 
the  nooudi  of  Uie  river  Hudson,  which 
he  ascended  about  50  leagues  in  a 
boat.    His  lastvovage  was  undertaken  in 

1610.  He  sailed,  April  17,  in  a  bark  named 
the  Discovery,  witn  a  crew  of  23  men, 
and  came  vrithin  sight  of  Greenland,  June 
4.  Proceeding  westward  he  reached,  in 
latitude  60^,  tSa  strait  bearing  his  name. 
Through  this  he  advanced  along  the  coast 
of  Lauadoi^  to  which  he  ^ve  the  name 
of  AVtw  BnkmmOf  until  it  issued  into  the 
vast  bay,  which  is  also  called  after  him. 
He  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  it,  and  the  crew  drew  up  the  diip 
m  a  small  creek,  and  endeavored  to  sus- 
tain the  severity  of  tliat  dismal  cUmate,  in 
which  attempt  they  endured  extreme  pri- 
vations. Hudson,  however,  fitted  up  his 
shallop  for  fiuther  discoveries ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  establish  any  communica- 
tion with  the  natives,  or  to  revictual  his 
ship^  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  distributed 
his  iitde  remaining  bread  to  his  men,  and 
prepared  to  return.  Having  a  dissatisfied 
anil  mutinous  crevv.  he  imprudently  utter- 
ed some  threats  of  setting  some  of  them 


on  shore  ;  upon  which  a  bodv  of  them 
entered  his  cabin  at  night,  tied  his  amw 
belund  him,  and  put  him  in  his  own  shsl- 
lop,  at  the  west  end  of  the  straits,  with  his 
son,  John  Hudson,  and  seven  of  the  most 
infirm  of  the  crew.  They  were  ihsn 
turned  adrift,and  were  never  more  heard  oL 
A  small  part  of  the  crew,  after  endmiDf 
incredible  hardships,  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
in  September,  1611.  An  account  of  his 
last  voyage  is  contained  in  the  4th  volume 
of  Purchas'b  Pilffiimage.  His  voyage  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  is  contained  in 
the  coUecdons  published  by  that  nation. 

Hunsoir's  Bat;  a  hu^  bay  of  Nocth 
America,  situated  north  of  Canada,  reach- 
ing in  its  whole  extent  firom  km.  78**  to 
kin.95<'W.,andfimn  laL  53°  to  lat69> 
N.,  in  which  are  included  the  different 
gulfi  and  bays,  such  as  James's  bay,  Wel- 
comesea,  ^c,  which  are  no  otherwise  to 
be  distinguished  than  as  beinc  nairower. 
Its  superficial  area  is  about  29^000  square 
miles;  its  length  firom  north  to  south  be- 
ing 1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  800.  It  is 
navigable  only  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
being  completely  fi!ozen  over  or  obsttuct- 
ed  by  drift  ice  during  the  other  months. 
It  is  fiiU  of  sand-banks,  reeft  and  islands. 
The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  the  cli- 
mate is  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole 
wpearance  of  the  surrounding  country 
desolate  and  fiishtfiiL  The  bay  contains 
few  fish,  though  the  beluga  or  white 
whale  is  taken.  Shell  fish  are  very  scaice. 
The  Hudson's  bay  company  have  several 
setdements  and  forts,  especially  on  te 
west  coast,  where  their  mboIs  csny  an  a 
traific  with  the  Indians^  n>r  beaver-skina 
and  other  valuable  fiurs. 

Hudson's  Stbait  lies  north  of  Labra- 
dor, and  coimects  Hudson's  bay  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

HuDSOif's  Bat  Compant.  (See  ISar 
Trade.) 

HiTDSOir  or  North  Rivek  ;  a  river  of 
New  York,  which  rises  in  a  mountamons 
country  west  of  lake  Champlain,  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Moiitgomei7,talKNit 
buL44^N-  and  conmiunicates  with  the 
Atlantic,  below  New  Yoik  city.  It  is 
navisable  for  the  largest  ships  to  Hudson, 
and  for  sloops  to  Troy.  The  tide  flows  up 
as  &r  aa  Troy.  It  is  remarkably  Arai^t 
for  200  miles,  and  i^  one  of  the  finest  nv- 
ers  in  America,  and  is  a  channel  fin*  an 
extensive  navigation,  particulariy  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  by 
means  of  steamboats  and  sloops.  There 
are  upon  its  banks  a  ntmiber  or  handsome 
and  flouiishing  towns ;  and  in  passing  up 
the  river  through  the  Highlands,  there  is 
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eidiibited  a  fine  and  pietureaque  aoeneiy. 

{Qee  Highkmdi,) 

DiiUmee$* 

From  ill  aouroe  to)     MOm.  irwitDM. 

Sandy  bill,  about  \      100  lOO 

Waterfbid 42  143 

IW 4  146 

Albanj 6  153 

Httd«m aO  183 

PoufbkaeiMie &5  337 

Ne^P^urgb 10  347 

NewYoik 65  312 

The  Nanowa 13  334 

It  is  connected  with  lake  Champkin  by 
the  Cbamplain  canid,  with  lake  Erie  by 
the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Delaware  river 
by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  and 
the  Monris  oanaL    (See  CBiialf,  ii.  p.  464.) 

Ht7BB0ir  CiTT,  die  capital  of  Goiimibia 
county,  and  a  polt  of  entry,  in  New  Y(n^ 
on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  riTer,  5B 
miles  south  of  Albany,  117  north  of  New 
YorkciQT,  in  ]on.73«  46^  W.,  end  lat  43» 
14^  N.  P(M>ulation  in  1630,  9392.  It 
was  founded  in  1784 ;  ibr  seversl  years, 
it  was  in  a  veiy  flourishing  state,  and  af- 
terwards its  prosperity  was  checked.  It 
is  pleasantly  aituatod,  and  refnihriy  laid 
out ;  the  streets  intersect  eacn  other  at 
right  anffles.  The  cinr  is  tolerably  well 
buih,  anid  is  considerable  both  for  trade 
and  manuihctures.  Clayerack  creek, 
which  flows  on  die  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  AbramV,  or  Factoiy  creek,  on 
the  northern  side,  aflbrd  good  seats  for 
yarious  mills  and  manufactories.  Tlie 
whale  fisheij  hw  lately  been  undertaken 
from  this  place.  Three  vessels  (1019  tons) 
are  engaged  in  it 

Hunsoir  and  Delawaex  Canal.  (See 
OmaSU,  H.  p.  461) 

Hudson  and  Erik  Canal.  (See  Co- 
rudij  ii.  p.  464.) 

HtTER.    (See  MamL) 

Hu£T,  Peter  Daniel  a  celebrated  critic 
and  classical  scholar  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
was  bom  hi  16B0,  and  was  educated  m 
the  Jesuit's  college  at  Caen.  After  gaining 
a  seueral  knowledge  of  literBturB,he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  indulged  his  passion 
for  study  by  reedfaig  all  the  books  he 
could  procure,  and  cultivating  ifae  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  his  time.  In  1652,  he  accompanied 
Bochart  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  which  jouniey  be 
wrote  an  amusing  narrative  in  £a^ 
verae.  In  1661,  he  published  a  treatise 
on  translation,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, entitled  De  JbUaprdatUme ;  and, 


hi  IdM,  a  eonaedoa  cfikeOi  and 
poems.  An  edition  of  Origen^  Com- 
meatariea  on  the  Seripturea  foHowed  in 
1667 ;  a  tract,  by  him,  on  the  Origin  of 
Romances,  was  prefixed  to  the  Zayde  of 
madame  La&yetce.  Ha  was  sobaeaiieody 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  danplifn,  in 
conjunction  with  Boaauet  While  he  filled 
this  office,  he  wrote  his  Defenee  of  Chris- 
tianity, publisbed  in  1670^  under  die  tide  of 
DmonHMtw  BvtmgtKea,  whAtk  diaphya 
his  vast  eiuditkn.  Attfa^  time  alao  m  un- 
dertook, at  the  eainest  recommeadation 
of  the  duke  de  M ontausier,  aRnremor  to 
die  dauphm,  the  plan  of  pmAihiBar  all 
die  Latin  elaaaics,  trith  the  anople  flhia- 
trations  which  have  made  what  are  called 
the  jDeMm  efltteumt  ao  well  known  and 
generally  esteemed  througfaont  Europe. 
The  plan  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Huet,  in  less  than  twenty  yeatn^  to 
the  extent  of  68  volumes^  Lucan  being 
the  only  ancient  Roman  author  of  im- 
portance who  waa  oadtted,  the  fieedom 
of  his  political  principka  rendering  his 
works  oknectionanle  to  the  French  ctespot 
Louis  XIV.  Various  Jesuita  and  other 
learned  penons  were  enga^  by  Hoet  as 
editora  of  the  diflbrent  cwnics ;  one  done, 
namely,  the  Adhmmmean  t^  MtaoiSnmf  was 
edited  by  himself.  Aftef  the  cottipiaiion 
of  his  tutorafaip,  having  liken  holy  ofd«»s 
he  was  made  abbot  cff  Aufaml,  and  adb- 
sequently  nominated  baahoip  of  Soiaws^ 
wluch  see  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Av- 
ranches.  But  after  holding  the  episeepai 
ofBce  some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of 
the  troublesome  duties  attached  to  it,  that 
he  abdicated  die  Uaftiopric,  eonte&tittg 
himsdf  with  the  abbacy  of  Fontenat. 
He  died  Januaiy  96, 17S1.  Besidea  die 
wonDB  already  mentioned,  he  wiule  ^m* 
Urirt  dtt  Coffmareed  de  la  Ahgyrfiitm  ifes 
Anekns;  Orirmes  de  Cam;  vodmemoin 
of  his  own  «e  m  Latin,  besidea  odier 
pieces  of  less  importance.  A  translation 
of  the  memoirs,  with  copious  notes,  was 
published  in  1810  (9  vob.,  8vo.),  by  doctor 
John  Aikin. 

HusTHtTETUkpALL^ir.  In  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real  del  Chiapa,  hi  (vuatemala, 
about  four  leagues  ftom  the  town  of  Fa- 
lenque,  lie  the  ruins  of  diis  old  Mexican 
city.  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  a  Spaniaii  cap- 
tain, examined  it  in  1787,  at  die  command 
of  tne  viceroy  of  Guatemala.  In  17M,it 
was  explored  by  doctor  Cabrera ;  but  the 
reports  respecting  it  remained,  till  1898;  in 
the  archives  of  New  Guatemala,  when 
they  came  accidentallv  into  the  handa  €^ 
an  En^ishman,  Mr.  Berthoud.  who  pub- 
lished  the  account  contamed  in  them, 
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in  London,  with  17  lithogntphic  plates, 
repeeentiiig  the  antiquities  n>und  there. 
These  remarkable  niiDS,  which  the  people 
of  the  country  call  by  the  abore  name, 
extend  about  16  or  17  miles  in  length, 
and  perhaps  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth, 
alonff  the  summit  and  decliyity  of  a  chain 
of  hDls.  The  spot  is  covered  by  a  hii|^ 
wood.  A  group  of  fourteen  larve  bui&- 
ings  fi>ims  the  chief  remains  of  the  an- 
cient ci^.  They  are  furnished  with  pil- 
lars and  architectural  ornaments,  and  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct  of  stone  is  to  be 
seen.  These  ruins  have  a  wondeiful  re- 
semblance to  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  antiquity.  A  further  argument 
far  a  conne3don  between  America  and 
Egypt  has  been  derived  from  a  Mexican 
manuscript  on  deer-skin,  published  by 
Seyffiirth  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  Isis,  Osiris,  Horns,  &c.,  are  said  to 
be  dudncdy  indicated ;  likewise  from  the 
existence  of  pyramids  in  Mexico,  and 
from  the  old  traditions  of  the  Mexicans. 

HuFELAif  j>.  Christian  William,  Prussian 
counsellor  of  state,  bom  at  Langensalza 
in  1762.  His  fiither  was  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar.  The  son  at  first  prac- 
tised physic  at  Weimar;  in  1793,  was 
made  professor  at  Jena,  and,  in  1801,  ph^- 
sncian  in  ordinary  to  the  ldn|;  of  Prussia, 
director  of  the  medico-chirurgical  col- 
lege, and  first  physician  of  the  hospita] 
csiOled  ChmiU^  m  Berlin.  He  is  distin- 
ffuished  for  has  profound  and  extensive 
teaming,  and  ingenious  application  of  the- 
ory to  prsetice.  He  is  weU  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
systems,  and  judiciously  adopts  what 
is  ffood  and  practically  useful,  wherever 
be  finds  it  He  has  improved  the  method 
of  treating  the  scrofiila.  The  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  the  general 
treatment  of  this  disease,  was  improved 

5r  his  observations  on  this  sulqect,  1789. 
e  has  also  written  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  appearances  of  death,  and  the  danger 
of  buiyinff  alive  persons  wparentiy  dead. 
By  the  puUication  of  the  Jouroal  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  he  has  done  a  real  service 
to  the  science.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Brunonian  system.  His  Svstem  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  is  a  valuable  work.  His 
lectures  on  dietetics  led  to  his  Art  of  pro- 
lonffing  Life  (English,  London,  1797). 

Huen  Capbt  ;  son  of  Hush  the  Great,  a 
poweHul  didLC  in  France  ;  his  capital  was 
PaiisL  The  last  Carlovingians  had  been 
striiqped  of  almost  all  their  possessiwM^ 
and  at  tlie  same  time  of  their  power,  by 
theurresdess  vassals.  One  <xily  still  remal  • 
ed— CfaaileB,  duke  of  Lower  Loir'  ^ 
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He  was  passed  over  in  the  election  of  kmg, 
and  Hugh,  rsnowned  for  his  boldness  and 
sagacity,  possessed  himself  (967)  of  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  by 
fraud  and  fince.  The  duke  of  Lorraine 
endeavored,  indeed,  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hugh, 
and  died  992.  Thus  Hugh  founded  Uie 
third  race  of  French  kings,  in  three  prin- 
dpai  lines:  the  CanetB,  who  filled  the 
throne  fix>m  967  to  1338^  die  line  of  Talois 
to  1589,  end  diat  of  Bourbon  till  Louis 
XVI  (1798),  occupied  the  thixme  800 
years,  and,  in  1814,  afler  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  rotumed  to  it  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVIU.  In  1830,  die  elder  line 
was  deposed,  and  the  line  of  Orleans  call- 
ed to  the  throne.  The  fimoily  estates  of 
Hugh  were  converted  into  royal  domains^ 
except  that  the  duchy  of  Bursundy  passed 
over  to  his  brothers,  Otho  and  Heniy,  and 
to  their  successors.  Hugh  endeavored  to 
confirm  his  power  by  courage  and  pru- 
dence, without  taking  venj^eance  on  his 
earlier  enemies.  A^ordmg  to  some, 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Cc^  (q.  v.)  firom 
his  large  head  ;  according  to  otners,  from 
his  sagacity ;  oth^s  consider  it  his  fiunihy 
name.  Hugh  died  996.  He  made  Pans 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Hugo,  Gustavus,  doctor,  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  one 
of  the  first  living  jurispradents,  perticu- 
lariy  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  and  the  history  of  law,  vras 
bom  at  L6rnich,  in  Baden,  in  November, 
1764,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  instruction  at  Montb^liard  and  Carls- 
ruhe.  He  then  studied  at  G6ttingen 
from  17^  to  1785,  where  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  philosophy  and  history, 
and  gained  a  prize.  He  was  then  in- 
stracter  to  the  prince  of  Dessau,  from 
1786  to  1788,  and  was  appomted  in  the 
latter  year  extraordinaryprofessorof  kw 
at  Gottingen,  and,  in  1792^  ordinary  pro- 
fessor. In  the  first  year  of  his  prc&ssor- 
ship,  he  translated  Gibbon's  View  of  the 
Civil  Law  (the  44th  chapter  of  the  His- 
tory  of  the  Decline  of  the  Romsn  Em- 
pire), with  notes  ;  and  afterwards  Ulpian's 
Fragments,  &C.,  upon  which  he  lectured, 
and  a  new  edition  of  which  established  his 
reputation.  Contrary  to  die  custom  prev- 
alent St  that  time,  he  lectured  upon  the 
modem  Roman  law  not  aeconimg  to  the 
succession  of  tides.  He  also  divided  the 
history  of  the  law  into  periods,  and  treated 
the  phOosoi^y  of  positive  law.  in  his 
course  of  lectures  on  civil  law.  HaidK>ld 
and  Savigny  also  labored  in  the  saine 
cause,  andto  them  die  Roman  law  is  in- 
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debted  (or  die  prefient  improved  method 
of  studying  it.  Hugo's  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished fbr  research  and  leamiDg,  sod 
genenllyrekte  to  the  albre-m^itioned  sub- 
jects. The  6th  edition  of  his  Lehrhuek 
derjunttMimEn€ykiopSidU{Be^m^  1798), 
aod  of  his  Institutes  of  Modem  Roman 
Law  (Berlm,  1789),  appeared  in  1890 ;  and 
the  9di  edition  of  his  Manual  of  the  H]». 
toiy  of  Roman  Law  (Beriin,  17901  in 
1933 ;  the  4th  edition  of  his  Manual  of 
Natural  Law,  as  the  Philosophy  of  Posi* 
tive  Law,  in  1819.  These  wntinin  are 
aiso  contained  in  his  Manual  of  a  Course 
of  Civil  Law,  m  7  Tob.  Tothehialorf 
of  Roman  law,  and  other  departments, 
Huffo  has  made  important  contributionsy 
as,  for  examine,  in  the  CmUtHachen  Afiu^ 
asain,  edited  by  him  r  Bextin,  1790—1817), 
and  in  his  pq»rs  in  me  Gottinsen  Litem- 
ly  Gazette.  The  acuteneas  of  this  jurist 
has  sometimes  led  him  into  paradoxes. 

HuouxNOTS.  This  term,  which  was 
applied  to  the  Protestants  in  France  in 
cootBmp(t,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  In  pub- 
lic documents,  they  were  styled  dux  de 
la rdigionmriUndue r^^orm^,  or ReKgion- 
natnef.  The  principles  of  Luther  and 
Zwinglius  had  gained  an  entrance  into 
France,  during  the  r^gn  of  Francis  I 
(1515—47).  The  doctrines  of  Calvin 
spread  still  more  widely^althouffh  Francis 
endeavored  to  suppress  them,  by  pn^b- 
iting  Calvinistic  books,  and  by  penal  laws, 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  capital  punish- 
ments. Under  Henry  H,  the  successor 
of  Francis,  these  doctrines  made  greater 
progress,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more 
violently  persecuted.  The  opinions  and 
influence  of  queen  Mar^^aret  of  Navam 
had  no  small  share  in  this  extension,  and 
the  parties  at  court  contributed  much  to 
the  bloody  persecution  of  the  Protestants. 
One  party  wished  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  estates  of  the  heretics,  who  were 
executed  or  banished,  and  the  other  to 
pain  the  ftvor  of  the  people  by  their  pun- 
ishment The  parties  of  the  Bouroons 
and  of  the  five  pnnces  of  Guise,  under  the 
government  of  the  weak  Francis  II,  made 
use  of  this  religious  dispute,  in  order  to 
advance  their  own  political  ends.  The 
Bomfoons  belon^ped  to  the  Protestant  par- 
ty ;  and  die  Guises,  in  order  to  weaken, 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  then:  rivals, 
continued  the  persecution  of  the  heretics 
with  fanatical  niry.  In  everv  poriiament, 
there  was  a  chamber  establiflfied  to  exam- 
ine and  pumsh  the  ProtestaiMs,  called  by 
the  people  the  bwrang  ekamber  {chambre 
ardenU\  because  all  convicted  of  heresy 
were  burm.    The  estates  of  tiiose  who 


iBed  were  sold,  and  their  childrBn  who  re- 
mained behind  were  ejqxMed  to  the  great- 
est sufferingi.  But  notwUhatanding  this 
penecutkm,  the  Prolescants  would  nor 
Lave  thought  of  a  rebettbn,  had  not  a 
prince  of  Sie  blood  enooum^ed  them  to 
It,  bv  the  promise  of  his  anutanoe.  in 
156U,  the  conspiniey  began.  The  dmoott- 
tented  inquired  of  lan^en  and  theolagi* 
ana,  whether  they  cottld,  with  a  good  oon- 
science,  take  anna  agaioac  the  Ghiiaea. 
The  Proleslant  divines  in  Gennany  da- 
ckred  it  proper  to  resist  the  tynaiiy  of  die 
Guises,  if  it  were  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  a  prince  of  the  bkiod,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  tMyjoiitf  in 
the  statea.  The  malcontents  having  eon- 
suited  upon  the  choice  of  a  leader,  afl 
voices  decided  in  fitvor  of  the  farave 
prince  Louis  of  Cond^  who  had 
ducted  the  whole  affidr,  and  ^' 
the  opportunity  to  make  lumself  1 
ble  by  the  support  of  the  Huguenota.  The 
name  of  the  leader  was,  however,  kept  se- 
cret, and  a  Protestsnt  gentleman  of  Feri- 
flord,  John  du  Banr,  nUgmoKt  of  Reeau- 
die,  was  appointed  his  deputy.  It  was  de- 
termined, that  a  number  of  the  Cahinins 
shouki  appear  on  an  appointed  day,  befare 
the  king  at  Blois,  to  present  a  pethioD  lor 
the  firee  exercise  of  their  reii|^;  ttid,  in 
case  this  request  was  denied,  as  it  was 
fbreseoD  it  would  be,  a  chosen  hand  of 
armed  Protestanti  were  to  make  them- 
selves rassten  of  the  ci^  of  B1(MS|  asisa 
the  Guiaefl^  and  compd  the  kiofr  to  name 
the  prince  of  Cond^  regent  of  ttie  realm. 
This  ptot  was  betrayed.  The  court  left 
Bloia,  the  mihtaiy  were  aummoned,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ProtestantB»  vrfao 
had  armed  tnemselves  to  cany  the  oon* 
spiracy  into  eflfect,  -wet^  executed  or  im- 
priaoned.  Few  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  court,  found  merey;  and 
about  1200  expiated  their  ofience  with 
their  Hvesb  The  Guises  now  denrad  to 
estsblish  the  inquisition,  but  the  wise 
chancellor,  Michael  de  FHdpital,  in  eider 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil,  advised  that  all 
inquiries  into  the  crime  of  heresy  should 
be  c<»nmittBd  to  the  bishops,  and  that  par- 
liament should  be  prohibited  fiem  eorer- 
cising  any  jurisdiction  m  matten  of  Ikxtb ; 
and  it  was  no  ordered  by  the  edkn  of  Ro- 
morantin  (1560V  In  the  reign  of  the  next 
kinr,  Charies  iX,  during  whose  Btiinori- 
ty  the  queen  mother,  Camarine  de'  Medi- 
ci, was  at  the  head  of  the  govemmeot, 
tbe  oonteat  between  the  parties  became  yec 
more  violent,  and  theur  contending  inter- 
ests were  more  and  more  used  fare  pre- 
tence to  accomplish  unholy  designs;  and 
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it  was  only  from  motives  of  policy  that 
the  free  exercise  of  their  ieli|;ioo  was  se- 
cared  to  the  Protestants^  by  the  queen,  in 
order  lo  pfcserre  the  balance  between  the 
partiea,  by  the  edict  of  Jatiuary  (1563),  so 
called.  The  Protestants  thereby  gained 
new  eoarsfe ;  but  their  adversaries,  dissot- 
isfiedwhh  this  ordinonce,  and  regardless 
of  decency,  disturbed  the  Huguenots  in 
thnr  religious  services.  ]Moody  scenes 
were  the  result,  and  the  massacre  of  Vasey 
(15G8)  was  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  iiist 
civil  war.  These  religious  wan  desolated 
France  abnost  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy,  and  were  only  interrupted  by  occa- 
sional truces.  The  suflfering  which  these 
wars  brought  upon  the  peo^e,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  me  instabili^  and  bod  policy  of 
aueen  Catharine  de'  Medici,  who  exerted 
the  most  decided  influence,  not  only  over 
the  feeble  Charles  IX,  but  likewise  over 
the  contemptible  Heniy  IIL  She  wished, 
in  ftet,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  it  was  merely  her  intriguing 
policy,  which  induced  her,  much  to  the 
vezatioB  of  the  opposite  paily,  to  &vor 
the  Protestants  fit>m  time  to  time,  and  to 
grout  them  fieed<Mn  ci  conscience.  Al- 
ways wavering  between  the  two  parties, 
she  flattered  benelf  with  the  expectation 
of  holding  them  in  check  during  peace, 
or  of  destroying  the  one  by  the  otner  in 
war.  Both  parties  were,  therefore,  gene- 
rally disBOtisDed  with  the  court,  and  fol- 
lowed their  own  leaders.  A  wild  fimati- 
ejam  seized  the  people.  Heated  with  pas- 
sion and  leKgious  hatred,  they  endeavored 
only  to  injure  each  other ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  party  leaders,  who 
made  use  of  this  excitement  for  the  ac* 
complishment  of  their  own  aml»tious 
schemes,  their  only  object  was  to  acquire 
the  superiority  for  their  own  creed,  by  fire 
and  sword.  The  horrible  eflect  of  Uoth- 
arine's  pohcy  was  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  (1572),  of  which  she  and 
her  son,  her  pupil  in  dissimulation,  had 
laid  the  plan  with  their  confidants.  Short- 
ly before  the  line  of  kings  of  the  house  of 
Yalois  had  become  extinct  vrith  Henry  III, 
and  the  wav  was  <»ened  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Protestant  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  the 
rekttioDS  of  the  two  parties  became  still 
more  involved.  The  foeble  kinff  found 
himself  compelled  to  imite  with  me  king 
of  Navarre  against  the  common  enemy, 
as  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  Guises, 
who  openly  aimed  at  the  throne,  had  ex- 
cited die  people  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  losinff 
the  cr^wn.     After  the  assasaiiMtton  of 


Henry  III,  the  king  of  Navarre  wos  oblig- 
ed to  maintain  a  severe  struggle  for  the 
vacant  dirone ;  and  not  until  he  liad,  by 
the  advice  of  Sully,  embraced  the  Catho-  * 
he  religion  (1593^  did  he  onioy  quiet  pos- 
sesrion  of  the  kingdom.  Five  years  af- 
terwards, he  seemed  to  the  Huguenots 
thc^  civil  rights,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  fiee  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  gsve  them  equal 
claims  with  the  Cathoncs  to  all  effices 
and  dignities.  Tliey  were  also  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortrosses  which  had  been 
ceded  to  them  for  their  security.  This 
edict  aflbrded  them  the  means  of  forming 
a  kind  of  republic  within  th^  kingdom, 
and  such  a  powerful  party,  which  had  for 
a  k>ng  time  been  obliged  to  be  distrustftil 
of  the  government,  woidd  always  ofi^  to 
the  restless  nobilhy  a  rallying  point  and  a 
prospect  of  assistance.  Louis  XIH,  the 
weak  and  bigoted  son  of  the  liberal  and 
magnanimous  Henry  IV,  allowed  himself 
to  he  influenced  l^  his  amlntious  ftvorite, 
De  Luioes,  and  his  confessor,  Munst  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  able  to  omr  a  pow* 
erftil  resistance,  as  they  had  become  very 
numerous  in  many  provinces.  But  in  the 
first  religious  war,  which  broke  out  in 
1681,  the  ProtestanlB  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  their  strong  places,  through  the  ftuth- 
leasness  or  cowardice  of  the  governors. 
Some  of  these^  however,  and  among  the 
rest  RocheUe,  remained  to  them,  when,  dis- 
united among  themselves  and  weary  of 
war,  they  concluded  a  peace.  Rochelle 
enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  connexion 
with  England ;  and  Richelieu,  who  aimed 
to  make  the  royal  power,  which  he  ex- 
ercised under  the  name  of  Louis,  absolute, 
used  every  means  to  deprive  the  Protest- 
ants of  this  bulwai^  of  their  liberty,  and 
thus  destroy  every  remnant  of  a  leasue 
wliich  recalled  the  times  when  civil  mc- 
tions  had  so  often  weakened  the  royal 
power.  RocheUe  foU  into  the  hands  of 
Louis,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  m  16S29 ; 
the  Huguenots  were  oblijped  to  surrender 
all  their  strong  holds,  and  were  thus  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  vna  indeed  promised 
them,  and  Richelieu  and  his  successor 
Mazarin  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it  ;  but  when  Louis  XIV 
abandoned  his  voluptuous  life  for  an  af- 
fected devotion,  he  was  led  by  his  confes- 
sors and  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
true  church.  In  1681,  he  deprived  them 
of  most  of  their  civil  rights^  and,  on  the 
death  of  Colbert,  who  had  generally  op; 
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posed  violent  meafuiefl^  he  followed  alto- 
gether the  advice  of  Im  oounaellon,  who 
were  in  fiivor  of  penecution — his  minister 
of  war,  Louvois.  the  chancellor  Le  Tellier, 
and  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  his  fidier  con- 
femor.  Bodies  of  dragoons  were  sent  in* 
to  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  Prot- 
estants were  most  numerous,  to  eompel 
the  unhappy  inhabitantB  to  abjure  their 
fiiith.  To  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
Protestants,  the  frontierB  were  guarded 
with  the  utmost  vigilance;  yet  more  than 
500,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzeriand, 
Qermany,  Bu>Uand  andEIngland.  Many, 
who  coiud  not  escape,  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  ftith.  Lists  of  Protestants, 
who,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  con- 
verted, were  sent  to  the  king,  and  it  was 
very  easy  for  his  flatterinff  counseUers  to 
pemiade  him  that  he  had  sained  honor, 
by  havinff  almost  extirpated  the  Protest- 
ants in  France.  Under  this  erroneous  sup- 
position, he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Oct  9U,  1685.  But  he  had  still  more  than 
half  a  million  of  Protestant  subjects,  and 
this  unjust  and  unwise  revocation  robbed 
France  of  a  great  number  of  useftd  and 
rich  inhabitants,  whose  industry,  wealth 
and  skill  found  a  welcome  reception  in 
foreign  countries.  But  quiet  was  by  no 
means  restored  in  France.  Li  the  prov- 
inces between  the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  the 
Protestants  were  yet  very  numerous,  and 
the  neiffhborinff  mountains  of  Cevennes 
afibrded  them  uielter.  There  the  Cami- 
saids  (q.  v.]  maintained  war  for  a  long 
time,  armea  for  the  most  part  with  clubs 
alone.  The  contest  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  war  of  La  Vendee  in  later 
times.  After  90  years  (1706),  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  obKged  to  come  to  terms 
with  them ;  yet  auiet  was  not  perfectly 
restored*  In  the  level  country,  especial^ 
at  Nismes,  a  Protestant  spirit  still  survived 
in  secret;  even  the  compassion  of  the 
Catholics  was  excited,  and  many  perse- 
cutors of  the  Protestants  became  their  de- 
fenders ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
clergymen  amcmg  the  Huffuenots  who 
were  kent  concealed.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  X V,  new  but  less  severe  measures 
were  adopted  against  the  Protestants,  and, 
in  1746,  thev  ventured  to  appear  publicly 
in  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny.  By  de- 
grees, many  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 
religious  toleration.  Montesquieu  led  the 
way;  but  Vohaire,  shocked  by  the  un- 
happy late  of  John  Galas  (q.  v.),  efl^ted 
still  more  by  his  Essay  on  Toleration,  in 
1762.  From  this  time,  Protestants  were 
no  longer  disturbed  ;  yet  they  did  not 
dore  to  make  pretensions  to  puBlic  ofllces. 


(See  Browning's  Hutory  </ Obe  Jiime' 
fioCf,  London,  1830,  2  vol&,  8vo,)  The 
revolution  restored  them  all  the  civi] 
rijE^ts,  and  they  fi«quently  laid  out  their 
hitherto  secreted  treasures  m  the  pmrhssp 
of  the  national  domains.  It  was  not 
therefore  strange,  tliet,  at  the  reatonlioD, 
they  appeared  attached  to  the  former  gov- 
ernment, which  had  granied  them  privi- 
leges that  they  were  fiaiflil  of  losiiig  un- 
der the  new.  Although  they  did  not  of- 
fer any  opposition  to  the  new  oidar  of 
things,  yet  troubles  took  place,  which  were 
attended  with  bloodshed,  at  Njsmes  and 
the  vicini^r;  but  these  were  supprooBed  by 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  government. 
(See  iVimee.)— CVmsult  Ainan,  De  Pikd 
des  PniuUau  en  Fhmee  (ad  ediL,  Paris, 
1818). 

HuissiBB  (Drmek) ;  a  kind  of  <^- 
cers  whose  attendance  is  neoessaij  at  ev- 
ery judicial  tribunal,  fitMn  that  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  to  the  court  of  raiwation 
(q.  v.).  Their  name  is  derived  fi!om  what 
'  was  originally  their  exclusive  busineaB,  to 
wait  at  the  doors  (kmaX,  This,  however,  is 
at  present  only  a  small  part  of  their  offi- 
cial duties;  those  who  attend  personally 
at  the  courts,  are  called  iktamert  oiuKai- 
eien;  they  answer  in  some  respects  to 
the  sherifb,  clerks  and  criers  of  ourcoorts. 
There  are  other  ftutsmrf,  who  have  duties 
corresponding  somewhat  to  those  of  Eng- 
lish justices  of  the  peace.  The  En^^ 
word  u^ur  (a.  v.)  is  derived 'from  hmmer. 

Hull,  or  RiirosToir  upon  Hull  ;  a  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  k  is  situated  on  tfie  sreat 
inlet  of  the  Humber,  at  the  point  vHiere 
tins  receives  the  river  Hull,  and,  from  the 
focilities  for  trade  which  it  thus  acquires, 
has  become  a  place  of  much  commerce. 
The  harbor  is  artificial,  formed  by  deep- 
ening and  widening  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  large  dodcs  have  been  erected 
for  die  accommodation  of  the  shqiping. 
Hull  has  extensive  navigable  communica- 
tions inland,  either  by  rivers  or  canals. 
The  foreign  trade  is  principally  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  whale-fisnery ;  but  a 
regular  traffic  is  also  kept  up  to  the  south- 
era  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  America.  The  coasting  trade  for 
coals,  corn,  wool,  manufoctured  coods, 
&C.,  is  groftt;  and  the  inland  trade  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  English  port  Va- 
rious manufactures  of  tfie  coarser  kinds 
are  also  carried  on  at  Hull.  The  town  it- 
self has  within  the  hot  90  yean  been 
preatl^  enlarged.  Among  die  public  build- 
mgs  IS  the  Trini^  church,  which  is  a 
large  and  beautifol  structure  of  Ckxhic 
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architecture,  aud  of  ezquuite  workman- 
ship, partly  built  about  the  year  1312. 
The  charter-houae  hospital  was  ibundod 
by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  in  1384,  for  the 
support  of  poorpensioiierB ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  seven  other  hospitals  for  the  poor. 
The  grammar  school  was  instituted  in 
1496.  In  the  market-place  stands  a  beau- 
tiftd  equestrian  suitue  of  William  IIL 
The  old  dock  was  begun  in  1775:  it  en- 
ters immediately  from  the  river  Hull, 
about  900  yards  fiom  its  mouth ;  it  is  700 
yards  lon^85  wide,  and  92  deep,  and  will 
contain  190  vessels  of  900  tons.  It  covers 
an  area  of  10  acres.  The  Humber  dock 
was  begun  in  April,  1807;  it  opens  hito 
tbt  Humber  by  a  lock  which  wiU  admit  a 
50  gun-ship,  and  which  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge.  There  are  also  several  diy 
docks  for  repairing  vessels.  The  town 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  elected 
by  the  burgesses.  Population,  26,591 ; 
but,  including  the  county  part,  91,425 :  96 
miles  south-east  of  Yortc ;  Ion.  0^  16"  W. ; 

HuLLiN,  Pierre  Aucuste,  count,  bom 
at  PUris,  1758,  entered  the  service  of  Gene- 
va, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  attack  on 
the  Basdle,  Juhr  14, 1789,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  durmg  the  reign  of  terror,  but 
set  at  liberty  on  the  9th  Thermidor ;  af- 
terwards became  adjutant  in  general  Bona- 
parte's Itahan  canmigiMLand  was  made 
commandant  of  Muan  if  1797).  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  at  which  he  %V8S 
present,  he  was  made  ffeneral  of  division, 
and  was  president  of^the  military  com- 
mission which  condemned  the  duke 
d'Enghien  to  death.  (Respectinff  his  par- 
ticipation in  this  aiftir,  see  EnghetLj  He 
received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and,  in  1604,  was  ct^ated  count 
He  was  commandant  of  Vleima  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  commandant  of  Berlin 
in  that  of  1806,  and,  after  the  peace  of 
Tibit,  commandant  of  PariS|  and  severelv 
wounded  in  Mallet's  conspiracy.  He  af- 
terwards attended  the  empress  Maria 
Louisa  to  Bl<ns,  in  March,  1814,  and,  April 
8,  dechrod  his  adhesion  to  the  new  tov- 
emment  But  in  1815,  havhoig  joined  Na- 
poleon, he  was  again  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Paris ;  and,  on  the  second  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  was  arrested  under 
the  ordinance  of  24th  July,  1815,  and  ban- 
ished from  France  by  the  ordinance  of 
17th  Jan.,  1816.  He  then  engaged  in 
commerce,  first  at  Brussels,  aflerwardiii  at 
Hamburg.  These  are  the  most  important 
circtynstances  in  the  life  of  ceneral  Hul- 
tin,  who,  1819,  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn to  France.    He  is  at  present  blind. 


In  1824,  he  wrote  a  m)ly  to  Savafy, 
cctaceming  the  death  of  me  duke  d'En- 
ghien. 

HtTMANiTiES  ;  used  in  schoob  and  col- 
leges, to  signify  polite  Ktetature,  or  gram- 
mar, rtietoric  and  poeuy,  including  the 
study  of  the  ancient  dassics,  in  opport- 
tion  to  philosophy  and  science.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  for 
philology.  In  clasrical  Latin,  hmamtas 
has  the  secondaipr  sense  of  erudition, 
learning ;  and  ghuka  kum/omota  is  used  by 
modem  writers  for  defiant  Uterature,  or 
belles-lettres.  A  hunumui  is  be  who  pur- 
sues the  humanionu 

Humboldt,  Ghaiies  William,  baron  of; 
a  Prussian  minister  of  slate,  was  born  at 
Beriin,  in  1767,  and  received,  in  his  native 
dty,  a  carefbl  education  in  languages  and 
in  the  sciences,  whence  his  habitB  of  thor- 
ough investigation,  which  have  led  him  to 
the  accurate  study  of  more  tfian  one  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  His  woik  up- 
on €r6the'8  little  epic,  Narmann  und  Dor- 
oOiMi  embAices  comprehensive  views  of 
poetry  in  general.  His  investieations  in- 
to the  Basque  language,  which  he  studied 
on  the  spot,  throw  much  light  upon  this 
dialect  (A  Basque  lexicon,  compiled  bv 
him,  may  be  fbund  in  Adelunff^  Mithn- 
dates,  4th  vol.)  His  tranriation  of  the 
Acamenmon  of  .^schylus,  is  the  result 
of  the  most  indefiitigaUe  research  into 
the  language  and  metres  of  the  Greeks. 
After  havir^  lived  several  vears  in  Jsna, 
triers  he  enjoyed  the  ftiendship  aid  daily 
society  of  Schdler,  he  entered  upon  bis  di- 
plomatic career,  as  Prussian  rerident  at 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiaiT  to  the  same  court 
The  king  then  placed  hjm  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs 
and  put^c  educstion.  The  dependence 
of  this  department  upon  the  ministiy  of 
tlie  interior,  which  limited  too  much  the 
activity  of  the  head  of  it,  probably  caused 
him  to  resign  diis  place.  In  the  year 
1810,  he  was  ihade  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
with  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  state,  in 
that  importantperiod  when  the  north  and 
the  south  of  Europe  resembled  an  ava- 
lanche, which  only  waited  fbr  a  shock  to 
precipitate  itself  upon  the  vrastem  part  of 
the  continent  He  was  sent  to  the  con- 
gress of  Prague,  and  was  employed  at  the 
congress  of  Chatillon,  and,  at  me  peace 
of  Paris,  which  he  signed  in  1814,  with 
die  chancellor  Hardenberg.  He  was  af- 
terwards active  at  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna, and  signed,  in  1815,  me  peace  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Saxony.  In  July, 
1816,  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  as  Prus- 
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aan  milufller  plBnipoteMMiyy  for  the  sel- 
tlemeot  of  the  territorial  (juestioafl  in  Ger- 
many. The  king  appointed  him,  aooii 
after,  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  presented  him  with  an  estate.  He 
was  then  nmhaiwador  eztraordinanr  to 
London,  and  afterwank,  in  October,  1818, 
to  Aix-la-ChanBlle.  In  1819,  he  was 
called  to  the  PniSBian  cabinet  He  re- 
mained at  Fmnkfbft  on  the  Maine,  as  a 
member  of  the  teiritorial  comnutfee,  until 
ha  diaaolution,  July  10,  1819,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  Ins  office  in 
Beriin,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
exempted.  He  belonged  to  the  commit- 
tee to  which  was  committed  the  examinap 
tion  of  die  plan  of  a  ooostitution.  In 
18S5^  the  Paris  academv  of  inscription* 
and  belle»4ettres  elected  him  a  fereign 
member. 

HumoLDT,  Frederic  Hetuy  Alexan- 
der, baron  of,  brother  of  the  precedinf^ 
was  bom  Sept.  14, 1769,  at  BerUn,  studied 
at  Gdttinsen,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
went  lo  the  commercial  academy  in  Ham- 
Ihuh^  and,  in  1790,  tiaTeUed  with  G.  Foi»- 
ter  and  Van  Geuns  along  the  Rhine,  to 
Holland  and  to  England.  This  joumev 
gave  rise  to  his  Obs^vationa  on  the  Basalt 
on  tl^  Rhine,  which  was  published,  in 
1793,  at  Brunswick.  In  1791,  he  studied 
mining  and  botany  at  the  wnin'mg  school 
in  Freyberg.  (See  his  Sjitedrnm  Harm 
lYibemnMU  MiUerromea,  Beriin,  1793.] 
Hem  his  acquirements,  his  attractive  ana 
instructive  converBation,  his  wit,  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  gained  him  univenal  esteem 
jmd  afiecti<HL  In  1799|  he  was  appointed 
assessor  in  the  mining  and  smelnng  de- 
partment, and  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Baireuth,  as  overseer  of  the  mines  in 
Franconia.  Here  he  introduced  many 
improvementtL  amon|[  which  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  minmgschool  at  Steben ; 
he  hkewiae  made  valuaSe  galvanic  exper- 
iments^ the  results  of  which  weie  publish- 
ed in  Beriin,  1796^  in  two  volumes*  Butin 
1795,  he  voluntarily  gave  up  this  office, 
from  a  desire  to  travel,  and  went  with  the 
baron  Hafler  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  die  same  year,  travelled  throu^  a  pait 
of  Switzeriand,  with  his  friend  Freieele- 
ben.  In  1797,  he  went,  in  company  vrith 
his  brother,  and  a  gentieman  named 
Fischor,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 

r'ated  with  Aim^  Bonpland,  a  pupil  of 
medical  school  and  botanic  garden 
in  Paris.  Humboldt,  who,  ever  since  1799, 
had  cherished  the  desi^  of  travelling 
within  the  tropics  at  his  own  expense, 
went  to  Madrid,  with  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  instruments,  where  the  court,  in 


March,  1799,  granted  him  pemuasiMi  to 
travel  throuffh  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America.  He  immediately  sent  for  his 
friend  Bonfrfand,  and  sailed  with  him  from 
Corunna.  Theur  plan  was  to  travel  for 
the  space  of  five  yean^  and  was  hid 
out  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  jouney  be- 
fore undertaken  by  private  individiialB. 
Thev  landed  at  Tenenffe,  where  they  as- 
cended to  the  crater  of  Pieo,  in  order  to 
analyze  the  atmot^eric  ahv  and  to  make 
geological  observations  upon  the  basah 
and  porphyiy-slate  of  Anrica.  In  Jal>\ 
they  arrived  at  Cumana  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. In  1799  and  1800,  they  visited  die 
coasts  of  Paria,  the  Indian  missions,  and 
the  province  of  New  Andalusia ;  snd  like- 
wise travelled  through  New  Barceloiia, 
Venezuela  and  Spamah  Guiana.  After 
they  had  ascertained  the  kmcitude  of  Cu- 
mana, Caracas  and  other  iMscea,  by  the 
observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  bot- 
anized on  the  summits  of  Ceripa  and 
Silla  de  Avila,  they  went,  in  Febiuaiy, 
1800,  from  Caracas  to  the  channing  val- 
levB  of  Aragua,  where  the  eye  is  delighted 
with  the  splendor  of  tropical  vegetation, 
along  the  great  lake  of  Valencia.  From 
Porto  Cabello,  they  travelled  into  the  inte- 
rior as  ftr as  to  the  equator;  afterwards 
wandered  through  the  extensive  plains  of 
Calabozo,  Apura  and  the  Llanos^  where 
the  thermometer  of  R^umur  siood  in  the 
shade  at  daP-ST  (10G»— 115°  of  Fahren- 
heit)^ and  the  hot  suifruw  of  the  earth 
showed,  for  uMxe  than  42,000  square  miles^ 
but  a  very  slight  difference  of  leveL 
They  also  observed,  upon  the  sand  in 
this  quarter,  the  phaiomena  of  refinction 
and  BJngiilar  elevatinoa.  At  San  Fer- 
nando of  Apura,  they  commenced  a  voy- 
age of  more  than  five  hundred  leagues  in 
canoes,  and  surveyed  the  countnr  with  the 
assistance,  of  chronometers,  of  Janiter^ 
satellites,  and  the  moon^  amp&tnde. 
They  descended  the  Rio  Apura,  which 
empties  into  the  Orinoco  in  the  7th  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  ascended  the  latter  to  the 
mouth  Of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  and  passed 
the  celebrated  wateifrlls  of  Atures  and 
Maipure,  where  the  cave  of  Atamipo  en- 
ck)ses  the  mummies  of  a  nation  which 
was  desuno^ed  in  a  war  with  the  Caribs 
and  Maravites.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Guaviare,  they  ascended  the  streams 
of  Atahapo,  Tuamini  and  TemL  From 
the  misBion  of  Javita,  they  proceeded  by 
land  to  the  sources  of  the  Guginia  (Rto 
NegroV  The  Indians  cairied  their  canoes 
through  the  diick  forests  of  Aeeea,  Uof- 
this  and  lauma  ctmuunonoicfef,  to  the 
Cano  Pimichin,  by  which  they  arrived  at 
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the  Rio  N«Ro,  viiAch  they  dMcended  to 
the  fort  of  San  Carioe  ttid  the  bounduies 
of  Grand  Pisra,  the  principal  captaincy  of 
BnziL  In  order  to  determine  tne  bruich 
of  the  Orinoco^  called  CasBiquiare,  which 
unites  that  river  with  the  Amazon^  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland  irent  fixmi  the  Span- 
iah  fort  of  San  Carloe,  through  the  Black 
river  and  the  CaaBtquiare  again  to  the  Ori- 
noce^  and  along  this 


river  to  the 
of  Eamenldo,  near  the  volcano  of 
Duida,  or  to  the  source  of  the  stream. 
But  the  Guainui  Indians^-a  white  and 
ahnost  dwai&h  race,  but  very  warlike^ — 
and  the  copper-cofored  Guaiaribes— a  fe- 
rocious race  of  cannibals,  who  inhabit  the 
coontiy  to  the  westward, — made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reach  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco.  From  Esmeralda  they  travelled 
345  French  miles  (about  966  English),  the 
whole  length  of  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth 
at  St  Thomas  or  Angostura  in  New  Guia- 
na. The  travellerB  passed  the  wateiftUs 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  southeriy  side  of 
which  neither  Peter  GumiUa  nor  CauUn 
had  ever  advanced.  After  severe  hard- 
ships, they  returned  upon  the  Orinoco  to 
Barcelona  and  Cumana,  through  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Caribbean  Indiana,  a  gigantic 
taoe.  They  now  tamed  some  months 
upon  the  coasts,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cuba,  stoppinff  for  some  time  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica. 
Here  they  employed  themselves  three 
months,  pBitly  m  determining  the  k>ngi- 
tude  of  Havana,  and  pardy  in  building  a 
new  iuniace  for  boiling  sugar.  From 
hence  they  intended  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz, 
fipom  that  place,  through  Mexico  and  Aca- 
pulco,  to  the  Philippine  islands,  and  from 
thence,  if  possible,  tnrough  Bombav,  Bas- 
sora  and  Aleppo,  to  Constantinople ;  but 
ftlse  rniorts  m  regard  to  Baudin's  journey 
inducea  them  to  alter  their  plan.  The 
American  newspapers  represented,  that 
this  French  navigator  would  go  first  from 
France  to  Buenos  Avrea,  aftenvards  sail 
roimd  cape  Horn,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Humboldt 
had,  at  his  depaiture  from  Paris  in  1798, 
nromised  the  museum,  as  well  as  cnptain 
Baudin,  that,  if  the  French  expedition 
should  take  efiect  during  the  course  of 
his  journey,  he  would  unite  himself  there- 
to. Conformably  to  this  promise,  he  sent 
his  manuscripts,  and  the  collections  which 
he  had  inade  in  1799  and  1800,  immedi- 
ately to  Europe,  where  they  arrived  safe, 
with  die  ezcepdon  of  a  third  part  of 
the  collections,  which  suffered  shipwreck. 
He  then  hired  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of 
Betabfun  to  go  to  Carthagena,  and  from 


thence  he  intended  gvmis  across  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  to  ttie  Southern 
ocean.  In  March,  1801,  he  left  Betabam, 
sailed  ak>ng  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  took  astronoooical  observa- 
tions of  different  points  in  the  group  of 
islands  called  ^  Jardin  del  Rey,  together 
with  the  landing  places  in  the  hscbor  of 
Trinidad.  He  remamed  a  short  time  at 
Rio  Sinu.  where  nobotanist  had  ever  before 
collected  specimens.  Hmnboldt  afterwards 
observed  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  which 
look  phice  March  25, 1801.  As  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  did  not  permit  them  to  sai] 
from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  thev  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  passing  over  the  isth- 
mua  The  wish  to  find  the  celebrated 
nnuHna^  induced  the  traveieis  to  spend 
some  vineeks  in  the  forests  of  Tuibaco, 
which  were  adorned  with  the  most  splen- 
did flowers.  They  then  descended  the 
river  Magdalene,  of  which  Humboldt 
sketched  a  chart,  while  Bonpland  spent 
his  time  in  studymg  the  productions  of 
the  vegetaUe  kingdom,  such  as  hdianda^ 
payehabria,  mdadomOf  myrvdia  and  c^o- 
ina  emeUctk  From  Honda,  where  they 
landed,  they  travelled  by  difficult  paths, 
through  forests  of  oak  and  woods  of  me- 
UuUma  and  ctncftomi,  to  Santa  F^-de- 
Bogoui,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  The 
splendid  collections  of  Mutis,  thewater&ll 
of  Tequendama,  the  mining  worics  of 
Mariquita,  Santa  Anna  and  De  Zipagnira, 
the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo — two  rocks 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  earth- 
quakej  and  supporting  another  trembling 
in  the  aiE;--«]l  these  curious  and  remarka- 
ble objects  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
traveUers  till  September,  1801.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfovorable  rainy  season, 
they  travelled  to  Quito,  then  descended  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalene,  crossed 
the  Andes  at  Quindiu,  where  the  snow* 
capped  summits  of  Tolina  reared  them- 
selves in  die  midst  of  forests  of  storax, 
C ion-flowers,  resembling  trees  in  size, 
busas  and  vrax-palms.  When  they 
arrived,  barefooted  and  wet,  at  the  valley 
of  the  river  Cauca,  they  rerted  at  Cartago 
and  Buga,  and  wandered  through  the 
province  of  Cboco,  the  region  of  the 
metal  (datina.  Thev  now  ascended  to  Po- 
payan,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped  vol- 
canoes of  Purace  and  Sotara,  through 
Caleto  and  the  gokl-washings  of  Quui- 
chao.  The  thermometer,  in  this  remaric- 
able  climate,  idways  stood  at  17^—19°  of 
Reaumur  (70°— 74<>  Fahrenheit).  They 
ascended  at  this  time,  though  vrith  labori- 
ous exertions,  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
Purace,  the  mouth  of  which  is  ftifl  of 
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boUing  water,  and,  in  the  BiidBt  of  anoW, 
sends  out  a  constant  vapor  of  salphursted 
hydrogen.  They  then  passed  on,  avoiding 
the  poiscMKNia  valley  of  Patia,  over  the 
steep  CordiUeias  of  Almaguer,  to  Pasto, 
and  travelled  through  Guachueal  over  the 
mountainous  plains  of  the  province  de  los 
Pastos.  Afler  four  months  of  ^reat&tigue, 
they  at  length  reached  the  cities  of  Ibem 
and  Ctuito  in  the  southern  hemisf^eie. 
They  arrived  at  the  latter  city,  distinguish- 
ed for  the  superior  education  of  its  inhab« 
itants,  Jan.  6,  1802.  The^  continued 
their  geological  and  botamcal  surveys 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ctuito,  remafkable  for  its  hujpe  mountains, 
its  volcanoes,  its  vegetation,  its  old  monu* 
mentS)  but  more  especially  for  the  man- 
nen  df  its  former  inhabitants.  They  as- 
cended twice  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
Pichiocha,  where  they  performed  experi* 
moots  to  ascertain  the  compositioB  or  the 
air,  its  electrical,  magnetical  and  hygro- 
scofHcal  qualities,  its  elasticity,  and  the 
degne  of  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
Meantime  they  made  several  excursions 
to  the  mountains  of  Antisana,  Cotopaxi, 
TunguFBgua  and  Chimbonizoi  whose  tops 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  se- 
ognofltical  character  of  the  Andes  was  &o 
a  subject  of  their  particular  attention.  The 
trigonometrical  and  barometrical  meas- 
urements of  Humboldt  have  fiiUy  proved 
that  some  of  these  volcanoes  have  sunk 
considerably  since  1753,  and  with  this  re- 
sult the  observations  of  the  inhabitants  per- 
fecdy  coiueide.  At  the  same  time,  Hum- 
boldt was  convinced  that  all  these  great 
masses  were  fonned  bv  xsiystallization. 
Charlee  Montu&r^  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Selvalegre  of  Quito,  a  man  passionately 
devoted  to  science,  in  Januaiy,  1802,  join- 
ed our  tntvellers,  and  accompanied  them 
throughout  their  remaining  expeditions  to 
Peru  and  Mexica  Beioff  fiivored  by  cir- 
cumstsnces,  they  ascencfed  the  summits 
of  the  most  romaritable  mountains,  to  a 
height  hitherto  never  reached.  They  as- 
cended Chimborazo,  June  33, 1802, 3696 
toises,  18,576  Fr.  feet  (3485  feet  higher  than 
Condamine  reached,  in  1745)  fux>ve  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  The  blood  started 
from  their  eyes,  lips  and  gums,  and  they 
became  almost  torpid  through  cold.  A 
narrow,  deep  valley  hindered  them  from 
reaching  the  most  remote  summit  of 
Chimborazo,  which  was  about  224  toises 
(or  1344  feet)  higher.  From  Quito  they 
proceeded  to  the  river  Amazon  and  Trina, 
in  the  expectation  of  observing  there  the 
tranat  of  Merouiy  over  the  sun's  disk. 
They  visited  the  ruins  of  Lactacunga, 


Handteto  and  Rio  Bamha— a  country 
which  waa  overwhelmed,  Feb.  7, 1797,  by 
a  tenible  eanhquake— went  through  the 
snowy  fields  of  Assonay  lo  Coen^a,  and 
thence  through  the  Paramo  of  Saiaguro 
to  Loxa,  where,  in  the  forests  of  Gooza- 
hama  and  Malacatos^  they  made  valuabb 
observations  on  the  Peruvian  btak.  From 
Loxa  ihey  proceeded  through  Ayavaca 
and  GkHinciuiamba  to  Peru,  passkig  over 
the  lofty  Andes,  m  ord^  to  reach  the  river 
Amazon.  They  saw  the  splendid  ruins 
of  the  road  of  Yega,  which  passea  over 
the  porphynr  rorkM  of  the  Awfes,  between 
12  and  180O  toises  high,  from  Ouscoto 
Assonay,  and  is  prcrvided  with  inns  and 
public  fountains.  At  the  vilh^  of  Cha- 
maya,  they  embarked  on  a  raft,  milowed  the 
course  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  into 
the  Amazon,  and  ascertained  tlie  astronom- 
ical situation  of  their  junctiorL  As  Con- 
damine had  embarked  upon  the  Amazon, 
below  Quebrada  de  Chnehunga,  uid  like- 
wise had  not  ascertained  any  lonntude 
except  at  the  moirth  of  the  Rio  Napo, 
Humboldt  followed  the  Amazon  to  the 
cataract  Rentewa,  and,  at  Tomtmenda, 
drew  up  an  accurate^an  of  this  unknown 
part  or  the  river.  Bon[dand  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  ernployed  himself  in  botanical 
researehes.  Now,  for  the  fifth  fane,  our 
travellers  passed  the  Andes,  in  order  to 
return  through  Montan  and  Peru.  They 
determined  uie  point  where  the  magnetie 
needle  of  Borda  showed  the  middle 
point  of  declination,  although  under  the 
seventh  degrse  of  south  latitude,  and  ex- 
amined the  rich  mines  of  Hui^uayok, 
where  silver  is  found  2000  toises  above 
the  surfoce  of  the  sea.  From  Caxamarca, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  baths  and  ruins, 
thev  descended  to  Truxillo,  in  the  nei^- 
boihood  of  whieh  are  included  the  rums 
of  the  immense  Peruvian  city,  Manaiche, 
decorated  v^th  pyramidB,  in  one  of  which, 
in  the  18th  centutr,  was  found  beaten 

gold  to  the  value  of  more  than  4,000,000 
vres.  On  this  westerly  descent  of  the 
Andes,  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of 
that  long  and  narrow  valley  where  rain 
and  thunder  are  unkpown.  They  follow- 
ed the  barren  coasts  of  the  southern  ocean 
through  Santa  and  Guarmey  to  Lima, 
where  Humboldt  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
observe  pretty  accurately,  in  the  harbor  of 
Callao  de  Lima,  the  termination  of  Mer- 
cury's transit  over  the  sun.  In  January, 
1803,  our  travellers  took  passage  for  Guay- 
aquil, a  harbor  upon  the  bank  of  a  migi^ 
river,  where  palms,  plumaria,  tabemie- 
montana  and  banana  plants  appear  in  in- 
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iescribable  splendor.  After  30  days,  they 
reached  Acapulco.  Although  Humboldt 
wi^ed  very  much  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Euro))e,  yet  the  beauty  of  New  Spain,  the 
hospitali:^  of  its  inhabitantB,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Uack  vomit,  then  prevalent  at  Vera 
Ciuz,  induced  him  to  delay  his  defMurture 
till  the  middle  of  winter.  Aflerwards 
they  emploved  themselves  in  the  exami- 
nation of  plants,  of  the  air,  the  hourly  va- 
riations or  the  barometer,  the  appearances 
of  the  magnet,  and  especially  the  longitude 
of  Acajpulco,  and  then  departed  for  Mexi- 
ca  Tney  passed  through  the  sultry  val- 
leys of  M'escala  and  Papagayo,  where  the 
thermometer  stood,  in  the  shade,  at  32^ 
of  R^umur  (104^  F^renheit) ;  traveraed 
the  lofty  plains  of  Chilpanzlugo,  Theuilo- 
tepec  and  Tasco,  where  oalu,  cypresses, 
fir  trees  and  European  grain  flourahed  in 
a  mild  climate.  Here  they  visited  the 
mining  works  of  Tasco,  where  the  voir* 
of  silver  appear  alternately  in  limestone 
and  mica  state,  and  contain  within  them 
gypsum  in  laminie.  In  April,  1803,  they 
ascended  through  Cuernaraca  and  the 
fogs  of  Cuchilaqua  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  jthe  cities  of  the  new 
world  by  its  scientific  institutions.  After 
a  residence  of  some  months,  during  which 
Humboldt  corrected  the  longitude  of  Mex- 
ico, our  travellers  visited  the  celebrated 
mining  works  of  Moran  and  Real  del 
Monte,  where  the  mines  of  Biscaya  have 
ahready  yielded  to  the  count  of  Regla 
several  nullious  of  dollars.  They  then  ex- 
amined the  obsidian  of  Oyumel,  which  lies 
imbedded  in  the  layers  of  pearlstone  and 
porphyry^  and  served  the  former  inhabit- 
ants for  knives.  This  whole  country  is 
full  of  basaltic  blocks:  amygdaloid  and 
secondary  calcareous  formations  afford  the 
most  strikinff  i^ipearances  for  the  con- 
raderation  or  the  eeologisr.  These  Del 
Kio,  a  scholar  of  M^mer,  had  already  an- 
alyzed. In  1803,  they  vidted  the  southern 
port  of  the  kingdom.  They  directed  their 
researches  to  Hunhuetoca,  and  went 
thence  through  Queretano,  Salamanca, 
and  the  fruimil  plains  of  Yrapuato,  to 
Guanaxuato,  whose  mines  are  far  more 
considerable  than  those  of  Potoei.  They 
were  here  occupied,  during  the  space  of 
two  months,  witn  measurements  and  geo- 
logical investigations,  examined  the  baths 
or  Comogillos,  whose  temperature  is  11° 
Reaumur  (about  !25°  Fahrenheit),  higher 
than  that  of  those  in  the  Philippine  islimds, 
and  then  went  through  the  valley  of  8t 
Jago  to  Valladohd,  the  capital  of  the  for- 
naer  kmgdom  of  Mechoacan.     Thence 
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they  descended,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant autumnal  rains,  into  the  plains  of 
Jorulo,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where, 
in  1759,  a  volcano  of  1494  feet  in  heif^t 
was  raised,  in  a  single  night,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  m  the  midst  of  more 
than  2000  small  openings,  which  are  sdll 
smoking.  Thev  aescended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  the  air  of  which  was  venr 
strongly  charged  vnth  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  analyzed.  From  the  pleasant 
and  fruitful  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  they 
returned  through  the  elevated  plains  of 
Tolucca  to  Mexico.  At  Tolucca,  they 
visited  the  wonderful  hand-tree,  the 
cheirafdhoaUEPwn  of  Cervantes,  of  which, 
since  tho  most  ancient  times,  there  has 
existed  but  one  specimen.  At  Mexico, 
they  employed  themselves  in  arranging 
theur  heiTMuiums  and  geological  coOec- 
tions,  in  calculatinff  the  measurements 
which  thev  had  made,  and  on  the  geologi- 
cal atlas,  for  which  Humboldt  bad  taken 
sketches.  They  left  this  city  in  January, 
1804,  in  order  to  explore  the  eastern  de- 
clivities of  the  CordUleras,  and  made  oeo- 
metrical  measurements  of  both  the  volcar 
noes  of  Puebla,  Popocatapetl  and  Itzac«- 
dhuatl.  They  then  passed  on  throuffh 
Perote  to  XaJapa.  NocwitliBtandinff  the 
deep  snow  which  covered  it,  Humboldt 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  Cofre,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  height  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  by 
163  toises,  and  determined  its  situation  by 
observations  made  ou  the  spot  He  also 
took  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Peak 
of  Orizana.  After  a  pleasant  tour  in 
this  country,  our  travelleirs  descended  to 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  escaped  the  black 
vomit,  which  then  extensively  prevailcMJ, 
and  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish  frigate 
fiMT  Havana,  where  they  again  took  pos- 
session of  their  collections,  which  nad 
been  deposited  there  in  1800.  Thay  re- 
mained nere  two  months,  when  they  set 
sail  for  Philadelphia,  which  they  reached, 
after  a  passage  of  32  days.  Here  and  at 
Washin^n,  they  remained  two  months^ 
and  arrived  in  Europe  August,  1804. 
The  rich  collections  which  they  brought 
with  them  are  unique  in  their  kinds,  and 
of  inestimable  value:  they  contain,  among 
other  things,  6300  kinds  of  plants.  The 
accoi]bit  of  theu*  travels,  and  of  their  impor- 
tant results,  Humbokit  published  in  the 
Stlendid  work  which  appeared  at  Paris, 
amburg  and  London,  1810  et  seo.,  Fot^agt 
de  Humboldt  et  BoryUtnd  (grand  rolio),  the 
first  division  of  which  is  devoted  to  een- 
eral  physics  and  to  an  account  of  Oieir 
journey.  The  first  part  of  this  account  is 
contained  in  the  numbers  already  puMiab- 
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edy  under  the  separate  tide  of  Vties  dta 
CardSUres  el  Monumma  des  PewpUa  de 
VAmbriqiktj  and  la  adorned  with  50  or  60 
engravings.  The  second  division  relates 
to  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy ;  the 
third  contains  a  political  essay  on  New 
Spain ;  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  astronomy ; 
the  fifth  to  mineralogy  and  mafnetisni, 
and  the  sixth  to  botany.  The  whole  se- 
ries^ which  consists  of  13  volumes,  4to., 
3  volumes,  folio,  with  two  coUections  of 
maps,  and  one  of  picturesque  engravings, 
is  juady  called,  by  a  competent  judge,  ^a 
woik  of  gigantic  extent  and  richness,  to 
which  the  modem  literature  of  Europe 
can  hardly  offer  a  paraUel."  Humboldt 
has  since,  with  Gay-Luasac  in  Paris,  rec- 
tified the  theory  of  the  situation  of  the 
equator,  and  laid  before  the 
Demy  of  sciences,  in  1817,  his  chart  of 
the  remarkable  course  of  the  river  Orino- 
co. In  October,  1818,  he  visited  London, 
where  it  is  said  the  allied  powers  reouest- 
ed  him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  South  American  people. 
For  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  under- 
take a  scientific  journey  to  the  f^ast  In- 
dies and  Thibet,  the  kinf  of  Prussia,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  November,  1 618,  grant- 
ed him  a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  dollars, 
and  the  use  of  the  necessary  instru- 
ments. But  this  journey  was  abandoned. 
Humboldt  lived  many  vean  in  Paris,  de- 
voted to  the  sciences,  tiU,  in  the  winter  of 
18SS2,  he  was  called  to  Verona  to  accom- 
pany die  king  of  Prussia  on  his  journey 
through  Italy.  His  residence  at  Naples 
was  the  cause  of  his  inquiries  into  the  for- 
mation of  volcanoes,  the  result  of  which 
he  inve  to  the  public  in  a  small  essay.  In 
the latterpart  of  1826,  he  returned  finom 
Paris  to  Berlin.  In  1829,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Northern  Asia,  as  fiu*  as  to  the  con- 
fines of  China,  in  which  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  the  Russian  government,  which 
wished  to  obtain,  through  htm,  more  accu- 
rate information  respecting  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Since 
his  return,  he  has  communicated  several 
pieces  of  highly  interesting  information 
connected  with  his  joumev.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  Humboldt  has  gone 
on  a  semi-diplomatic  mission  firom  Prussia 
to  Paris.* 
Hume,  David,  an  eminent  historian  and 

*  The  emperor  of  RoMia  has  lately  presenied 
him  with  a  ma^ificent  vase  of  aventunoe.  The 
tubstance  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Siberia,  and, 
in  transparency  and  variety  of  tint,  crystalline 
fineness  of  texture,  and  susceptibility  of  high  pol- 
ish, to  resemble  the  finest  sort  of  agate.  The  vase 
is  eight  feet  hij^,  of  an  antique  shape,  with  carved 
tfms  of  massive  gold. 


philosopher,  was  bom  at  Edinbui^  io 
1711.  nis  father  was  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  the  earl  of  Home,  but  not  opu- 
lent, and  Ae  subject  of  this  article  hemg 
his  youngest  son,  his  fectune  was  veiy 
smafi.  Ix)sing  his  fiither  in  his  in&ncy, 
he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  angular  merit,  and 
was  destined  bv  his  frimly  for  the  law ; 
but  his  passion  kr  literature  was  so  strong, 
that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  pro- 
fessional studies,  and,  as  he  observes  in 
his  memoirs,  while  his  frmily  fimcied  him 
to  be  poring  over  Voet  and  Vinnius,  he 
was  occupiM  with  Cicero  and  Viz^g^  In 
1734,  he  visited  Bristol,  with  recommen- 
dations to  some  eminent  merchants ;  but 
he  was  as  litde  disposed  to  eonuneroe  as 
to  law,  and  resolved  to  retire  to  some  pro- 
vincial town  of  France,  with  the  intention 
of  prosecuting  his  literary  pursuits  in  pri- 
vacy, and  of  supplying,  bv  economy,  his 
pecuniaiy  deficiencies.  He  passed  three 
years  in  France,  in  a  manner  veiy  accord- 
ant with  his  own  inclinations.  In  1737, 
he  went  to  London,  and  the  next  year 
published  his  Treatise  upon  Human  Na- 
ture, the  entire  neglect  of  which  proved  a 
severe  mortification.  In  1742,  he  printed 
at  Edinburgh  his  Essay^  Moral,  Political 
and  Literaiy,  which,  owing  to  their  more 
popular  form  and  eleffance  of  style,  were 
verv  fiivorably  received.  In  1745,  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  tiie  young  mar(|uis  of 
Annandale,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of 
guardian — an  ofiioe  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  that  nobleman's  heedth  and 
state  of  mind.  He  remained  in  tiiis  situa- 
tion for  a  year,  and  then  stood  candidate 
for  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Edinburgh ;  but,  althourii  strongly  sup- 
ported, he  was  excluded  by  the  negative 
of  the  presbytery,  in  consequence  of  his 
known  scepticism.  In  1746,  he  accom- 
panied general  Sinclair,  as  lus  secretaiy, 
m  an  expedition  designed  against  Canada, 
but  which  ended  in  an  attack  upon  the 
French  coast;  and,  in  1747,  attended  the 
same  ofiicer  in  a  military  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  Having 
been  led  to  imagine  that  the  neglect  of  his 
Treatise  upon  Human  Nature  originated 
fix>m  its  too  diy  and  systematic  form,  he 
cast  the  first  part  of  the  work  anew,  and 
caused  it  to  be  published,  while  he  was 
abroad,  with  the  tide  of  an  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Human  Understanding.  It, 
however,  attracted  very  littie  more  notice 
than  at  fust,  and,  on  his  retuni,  the  author 
retired  to  Scotiand,  where  he  resided  two 
years.  In  1751,  he  repaued  to  the  me- 
tropoUs,  where,  in  the  next  year,  he  pub 
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liflhecl  bis  Political  DiBCOUiBes^  which  were 
at  onoe  well  received.  Nearly  about  the 
flame  time,  appeared  his  Inquiiy  concem- 
iDg  the  Principles  of  Mond^— a  work  that 
he  himself  deems  "  incomparably  his  best," 
but  which  met  with  but  little  attention. 
In  1752^  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
Hbnirian  to  the  Acuity  or  advocates  at 
Edioburgfa,  which,  by  affording  him  the 
ooiDomand  of  a  large  and  curious  collection 
of  books,  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  writing  histonr.  The  History 
of  En^and,  under  the  House  of  Stuart, 
of  which  a  (juatto  volume  appeared  in 
1754,  to  use  his  own  language,  was  receiv- 
ed **  with  one  cry  of  reproach,  disappro- 
bation, and  even  detestation.'*  He  attrib- 
utes this  reception  to  his  ftvorabte  treat- 
ment of  Charles  I  and  lord  Strafford,  but 
it  was  much  more  owing  to  his  equally 
contemptuous  mention  of  the  opposing 
religious  parties;  which,  as  far  as  they 
were  sincerely  actuated  by  their  opinions, 
he  regards  as  little  more  than  votaries  of 
superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  of  enthu- 
floasm  on  the  other.  The  work  was  there- 
fore not  only  decried,  but  neglected ;  and, 
had  not  a  vnr  broken  out  between  the 
two  countries,  the  author  would  have 
again  retired  to  France.  His  constitu- 
tional equanimity,  however,  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  his 
task;  in  the  mean  time,  he  published  his 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  and  other 
pieces,  the  first  of  which  was  answered 
by  Warburton,  in  the  name  of  doctor 
Hurd.  In  1756;  he  published  the  second 
volume  of  his  history,  which  embraced 
the  period  from  Charies  II  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  comparatively  weU  received^ 
He  now  resolved  to  take  a  wider  ran^e, 
and,  in  1759,  published  his  Histonr  of  me 
House  of  Tudor,  which  excited  almost  as 
much  clamor  against  him  as  his  first  vol- 
ume. His  reputation  as  a  historian,  how- 
ever, gradually  increased,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  complete  his  work  from  the 
earnest  period,  which  he  accomplished,  in 
two  additional  volumes,  in  1761 ;  and  his 
History  of  England  became  thenceforth  a 
standard  book.  Although  fipee  from  the 
narrow  partialities  and  prejudices  which 
so  freqiientlv  influence  national  historians, 
and  enlarged  and  philosophical  in  his  gen- 
eral views  of  events  and  characters,  his  re- 
searches into  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  constitution  are  wanting  both 
in  depth  and  accuracy.  He  h^  too 
sweepingly  regarded  the  liberty  of  the 
country  as  of  modem  date,  and  the  mere 
result  of  concessions  from  the  sovereign, 
and  has  sometimes  even  colored  facts  to 


support  that  conclusion.  His  pAredHeetion 
for  the  house  of  Stuart  has  also  made  him 
somewhat  unfair  to  that  of  Tudor,  and 
still  more  to  the  real  patriotism  of  the  mo- 
tives of  many  of  those  who  sought  to  curb 
the  high  pretensions  and  baleful  extent  of 
prerogative  so  imprudendy  claimed  by 
that  unhappy  family.  With  every  abita* 
ment,  however,  his  reputation  stands  high, 
and,  aided  by  his  clear  styler-which,  al- 
though sometimes  incorrect,  and  exhibiting 
Gallicisms,  is  frequendy  eloquent,  and  ah 
ways  agreeable,->wil]  probably  remain  so. 
The  copy  money  received  for  his  Histoiy, 
added  to  a  considerable  pension  obtained  . 
from  the  crown  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Bute,  finally  secured  \nzji  independence, 
and  he  was  about  to  retire  from  nis  native 
country,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  esA 
of  Hertford,  then  proceeding  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  to  attend  him,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  becoming  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
that  nobleman  to  France,  and  received  the 
expected  appointment  He  was  also  ftr- 
ther  gratified  b^  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion in  the  Pansian  circles,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  historian  and  philosopher.  He  re- 
mained charg4  d^afftanM^  after  the  depart- 
ure of  lord  Hertford,  in  1756,  and  return- 
ed to  England  in  1766,  accompanied  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved with  a  delicacy  and  ^nerosity  which 
that  eccentric  peison  repaid  with  lus  usual 
ingratitude  and  suspicion.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
1767,  became  under-secretaiy  of  state, 
under  general  Conway,  which  post  he 
held  until  the  resignation  of  that  minister, 
in  1769.  He  dien  finally  retired  to  Edin- 
buivh ;  and  having,  by  this  time,  realized 
a  thousand  per  annum,  he  drew  round 
him  a  chosen  set  of  suitable  associates, 
among  whom  he  lived,  aenerally  admired 
and  respected.  He  died  Aug.  25, 1776,  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Adam 
Smith  depictures  him  as  charitable,  gen- 
erous, urbane,  and  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  gayety  and  good  humor  which  is  sd- 
dom  attendant  on  students  so  peiseverine 
as  Mr.  Hume.  This  temper  even  evinced 
itself  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  deny  the  high  personal  moral 
claims  of  this  writer,  ravored  as  he  was 
with  the  rare  talent  of  self-command,  as 
the  vigor  and  acuteness  of  his  intellect 
He  doubtless  takes  the  lead  among  mod- 
em philosophical  sceptics,  and,  while 
open  to  the  objections  to  which  that  sys- 
tem of  philosophizing  will  ever  be  liable, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  upheld  it  with 
distingui^ed  ability. 
Hume,  Joseph,  esquire,  boni  in  1777,  is 
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a  native  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  and 
was  educated  to  the  medical  professioD. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  went 
out  to  India,  as  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
company's  service,  to  the  presidency  of 
Calcutta.  l%e  appointment  of  surigeon 
in  India  is  very  lucrative  { but  the  abilities, 
which  Mr.  Hume  exhibited,  procured  him 
other  advantageous  appointments,  as  a 
commissary,  and  also  as  Persian  translator. 
He  was  also  agent  to  a  very  lucrative  con- 
tract, taken  by  some  of  his  friends.  From 
these  various  sources,  he  accumulated  an 
easy  and  independent  fortune,  with  which 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in  1806. 
He  soon  after  visited  Portugal  and  Greece, 
and  in  181%  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament. He  is  generally  distinguished  in 
the  house  of  commons  by  the  appellation 
of  the  honorable  member  for  ADerdeen. 
As  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  the  house 
of  commons,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to 
the  pubhc  accounts.  He  saw  in  what 
they  were  defective,  and,  by  repeated  mo- 
tions in  the  house,  he  has  obtained  such  a 
mass  of  information,  as  no  one,  we  believe, 
but  himself  ever  procured.  The  motions 
he  has  brought  forward,  and  the  speeches 
which  he  has  made,  on  the  subject  of 
finance,  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  best 
financiers  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
has  exposed  the  extravaxance  of  govern- 
ment, nas  dragged  forth  to  public  view 
the  dirty  jobs,  and  thrown  much  light 
over  a  busmess  hitherto  involved  in  dark- 
ness. The  city  of  London  has,  with  oth- 
er corporations,  bestowed  on  him  their 
fivedom.  .Great  efibrts  have  been  made 
in  the  house  to  browbeat  him,  and,  out  of 
the  house,  to  write  him  down ;  but  he  stands 
on  ground  too  strong;  to  fear  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents.  It  is  said  that  the  corre- 
sponaence  into  which  he  has  been  led  by 
his  exertions  to  promote  financial  reforms, 
,  has  compelled  him  to  keep  on  foot  an 
establishment  of  clerks  equal  to  what  the 
business  of  a  first  rate  merchant  requires. 
HcMMEL,  John  Nepomuk,  one  of  the 
first  living  pianists  and  composers,  was 
bom  1778,  at  Presburg,  and  received  in- 
struction in  music  from  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  already 
attracted  notice  in  Vienna,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Mozart,  who,  notwithstanding^ 
his  disgust  at  giving  lessons,  offered  to  in- 
struct me  boy,  on  condition  that  the  pupil 
should  be  trusted  entirely  to  his  care  and 
mana^ment  Hummel  enjoyed  his  in- 
struction in  1787,  1788,  after  which  he 
began  to  travel  with  his  father  tlirough 
Germany,  Denmark,  Scotland  (where  he 
published  his  first  compositions,  Varia- 


tions (or  the  Piano-foite),  England  and 
Holland.  Except  Mozart  himself,  no  one 
had  displayed  so  much  power,  or  met 
with  so  much  applause.  Hummel  was 
then  engaged  by  prince  Elsterhazy,  who 
was  particularly  fond  ci  church  music ; 
and  his  first  mass  received  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  Haydn.  In  1811,  he  left  the 
service  of  the  prince,  and  gave  lessons,  in 
Vienna,  on  the  piano,  on  which  his  power 
of  improvisation  excited  great  admiration. 
Hummel  is  particulariy  distinguished  as 
an  instrumeiual  composer.  He  has  com- 
posed a  great  many  variations,  fiigues, 
sonatas,  trios,  rondos,  ballads,  songs  and 
pot-pourriSf  sacred  music,  and  all  kmds  of 
dances  (among  others  three  ballets),  com- 
ic and  other  operas,  two  high  masses,  &c. 
His  greatest  eompositions  are  his  two 
great  piano  concertos. 

UcMMiNG  -  Bird  (trockUus).  These 
beautiful  birds,  which  may  be  termed  the 
gems  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  almost  exchiaively  trofucaL 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  long  and 
slender  bill,  and  attenuated  and  retractile 
tongue,  which  is  divided  into  two  fila- 
ments fix>m  the  middle  to  the  tip.  They 
feed  on  honey,  thoujrii  they  are  also 
insectivorous.  Their  flight  is  extremely 
rapid,  and,  whilst  feeding,  they  remain 
poised  in  the  air  by  means  of  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  their  wings,  which  pro- 
duces a  humming  noise,  whence  mdr 
common  name  is  derived.  The  senus 
trockUus  is  very  extensive.  We  have, 
however,  only  one  species  in  the  U. 
States,  the  T*  colvhris^  belonging  to  the 
sub^nus  melUsvga  (Bris.),  or  those  having 
straight  bills.  This  well  known  and 
Splendid  httle  bird  arrives  in  Pennsylvania 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  begins  to 
build  its  nest  early  in  May.  l%is  is 
usually  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  a  hori- 
zontal branch,  seldom  above  10  feet  fit>m 
the  ground.  It  is  hemi^herical,and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  vesetable 
down,  and  covered  externally  with  lichen. 
The  female  lays  two  egtfs  of  a  white  col- 
or. The  humnnng-binl  is  very  fond  of 
tubular  flowers,  particulariy  those  of  the 
trumpet  vine.  When  he  alights,  he  al- 
ways prefers  the  small  dead  twigs  of  a 
tree  or  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  ar- 
ranges his  plumage  with  great  dexterity. 
His  only  note  is  a  single  chirp,  not  louder 
than  that  of  a  cricket.  The  humming- 
bird is  very  uascible,  two  males  scarcety 
ever  meeting  without  a  contest  ensuing. 
They  will  also  attack  birds  of  a  much 
larger  size,  as  wrens  or  king-birds,  and 
sometimes  have  contests  for  a  favorite 
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dower  with  the  huinble-bee.  From  the 
betiuty  of  this  bird,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  them,  but  un- 
aueeeasfiilly,  though  they  have  been  kept 
ftom  three  to  ^ir  months  with  atten- 
tion. They  are  exceedinglv  susceptible 
of  cold,  and  droop  and  die  when  deprived 
of  the  anhnatmg  influence  of  the  sun^  rays. 
There  is  eyeiy  reason  to  believe  that  insects 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
food.  They  begin  to  retire  south  in  Sep- 
tember, and,  in  November,  take  refuge, 
for  the  winter,  in  Florida.  The  hum- 
ming-bird is  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
lengdi,  and  four  and  a  quaiter  in  extent 
The  whole  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
sides  under  the  wmgs,  tail  coverts,  and 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  green ;  the  tail  is  forited,  and, 
as  well  as  the  wings,  of  a  deep  brovniish 
purple ;  the  bill  and  eyes  are  black ;  but 
what  constitutes  their  chief  ornament,  is 
the  qplendor  of  the  feathers  of  the  throat, 
which,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light, 
rival  the  ruby  in  brilliancy.  These  feath- 
ers are  of  singular  strength  and  texture, 
lying  close  together,  like  scales,  and  vary- 
ing, when  moved  before  the  eye,  from  a 
deep  black  to  a  fiery  crimson  and  burning 
orsnge.  The  female  is  destitute  of  them. 
The  younff  males  begin  to  acmiire  them 
in  September.  (For  fuller  information, 
we  must  refer  to  Wilson,  ,^m.  Onu  vol.  2, 
firom  which  we  have  condensed  the  above 
sketch.)  That  magnificent  work,  Lm 
Oiaemtx  Mauches^  vividly  represents  most 
of  the  known  species. 

HuMOBAi^  in  medicine;  what  has  re- 
lation to  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  humoral  patholo^  is  a  medi- 
cal theory  which  long  prevailed,  and  at- 
tributed all  diseases  to  irregular  changes 
in  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  as- 
signing any  influence  to  the  state  of  the 
solids.  The  opposite  theory  is  that  which 
refers  every  thinff  to  the  nervous  energy  res- 
ident in  the  solids,  and  considers  diseases 
as  arisitig  from  irregularities  in  their  func- 
tions. The  humoral  pathology  is  expos- 
ed, in  many  ways,  to  ttie  objection,  that  it 
rests  on  hypotheses,  and  is  very  partial  in 
its  views.  The  views  of  the  adherents 
of  this  theory  have  difiered  continually, 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Cralen,  its  great 
supporters,  down  to  very  late  times.  '  The 
nervous  pathology  is  also  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  being  of  a  partial  and  hypo- 
thetical character.  Of  late,  the  two  eas- 
terns have  been  blended,  and  both  fluids 
and  solids  allov«red  a  share  in  the  changes 
of  the  body. 
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HuifPREp,  in  England ;  a  division  of  a 
shire  or  counQr.  It  was  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  because  each  hun- 
dred found  100  fid^uBwn^  or  sureties  of 
the  king's  peace,  or  100  able-bodied  men 
of  war.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  so 
called  because  originally  covaposed  of  100 
famihes.  Hundreds  were  first  introduced 
into  EIngland  by  Alfred.  Tliey  seem  to 
have  previously  existed  in  Denmark ;  and 
in  France,  a  regulation  of  this  sort  was 
made,  above  200  yean  before,  by  Clothaire 
and  .Childebert,  vrith  a  view  of  obliging 
each  district  to  answer  for  the  robberies 
committed  in  it  Something  like  thiif  in- 
stitution may  be  traced  bade  to  the  an- 
cient Germans,  firom  whom  were  derived 
the  Franks,  who  became  masters  of  Gaul, 
and  the  Saxons,  who  setded  in  England ; 
for  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  a  ter- 
ritorial assemblage  of  persons,  were  well 
known  to  that  warlike  people.  By  va- 
rious statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to  ac- 
tions for  injuries  sustained  by  riots,  rob- 
beries, malicious  mischiefe,  &c. 
HuNDRXD  CouBT.  (See  OmU.) 
Hundred  Dats.  (See  Ceni  Jours,) 
HuifDSRUCK  (meaning  dog^i  bad);  a 
continuation  of  the  Vosges,  of  moderate 
hei^t,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lovrar  Rhine,  extending  from  east  to  west 
between  the  rivere  Nahe,  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle. The  range  is  calcareous,  and  cov- 
ered with  wood.  The  highest  elevation 
is  1600  German  feet.  Flax  thrives 
well.  Some  write  the  name  HunsHU^ 
and  derive  it  from  a  colony  of  Huns 
planted  here  by  the  emperor  Gratian,,or 
firom  a  reirmant  of  Attila's  followers,  who 
took  refijge  here  afler  his  defeat  at  Ch&lons. 
HcNOART ;  the  country  of  the  Magyars, 
or  Himgarians^  as  they  were  first  called 
by  their  Sclavonic  neighbors  in  Russia. 
In  their  ovm  language  thev  are  called 
Magyarsy  and  their  origin  is  by  no  means 
precisely  ascertained.  The  older  writers 
represent  them  as  derived  fix)m  the  Huns 
of^  Attila.  A  supposed  resemblance  of 
their  langua^  to  that  of  the  Finns  fl»ve 
rise  to  the  opmion  that  they  were  of  Fin- 
nish origin.  Fejer,  keeper  of  the  univer- 
sity libraiT  at  Pesth,  derives  them  fit>m 
the  Parthians  (Scie?tf^  Magaxmt^  in 
HunjiariaD,  1825),  and  Reinegg  and  Pal- 
las found  Magyar  tribes  on  die  east  side 
of  the  Caspian.  They  appear  to  have 
emigrated  from  Asia  into  Europe  tovrards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and,  after  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper  for  200  years,  they  were 
pressed  forward  by  the  Petchenegues, 
and,  in  894,  they  entered  Hungary,  onder 
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their  piince  Almtis.  In  900,  under  Ar* 
pad,  son  of  Almua,  they  completed  its  re- 
duction, after  having  conquered  the  Bul- 
garians, Sclavoniana,  Wakchiana,  Mora- 
Tians,  Gennans,  ItaUans,  Croatians,  Szek- 
len  and  DahnatiaDs,  who  then  occupied 
the  country.  The  conquered  territoiy 
was  at  first  distributed  only  amongst  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes;  but  the  duke  soon 
acquired  the  right  of  rewarding  the  cour- 
age of  the  soldi^s  by  the  investituiB  of 
luids  without  regard  to  their  rank.  The 
Magyars  next  nuide  predatory  incursioiis 
into  the  neighboring  countries,  to  which 
they  were  chiefly  invited  by  foreion 
princes,  and  advanced  to  the  north  as  mr 
as  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  the  west  into 
Provence,  on  the  south  to  Otranto,  and 
eastward  as  ^  as  Constantinople.  These 
fbrmidaUe  enemies,  whose  active  cavalry 
it  viras  almost  vain  to  attack,  were  first  de- 
feated bv  Henry  I,  the  Gennan  emperor, 
at  Merseburg,  in  9(33 ;  they  then  invaded 
Franconia  in  937,  and  Saxony  in  938, 
were  defeated  at  Stederburg,  and  in  the 
Dr5mmling  on  the  Ohra.  Their  last  in- 
cursion into  Bavaria,  954  and  955,  tenni- 
nated  with  their  complete  overthrow  on 
^e  Lech,  where  Otho  I,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, conquered  them.  They  gradually 
learnt,  from  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans 
whom  diey  conquered,  and  from  the  pris- 
oners whom  they  had  taken  in  their  in- 
cursions, the  arts  of  peace,  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  The  hoepitaBty  of  Geysa, 
and  the  religious  zeal  of  Sarolta,  his  wife, 
did  much  to  attract  strangers,  from  differ- 
ent countries  and  of  all  classes,  into  Hun- 
gary. The  Hungarians  violently  opposed 
ttie  introduction  of  Chrisdanily  by  the  bish- 
ops Pellegiin  of  Passau  and  Adelbert  of 
Prague,  and  Geysa  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  farther  extension  of  it  to  his  son  Ste- 
phen, who  finally  prevailed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Latin  monks  and  German  knights. 
Stephen  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
eixtupating  the  heathens,  by  a  crown  from 
pope  Sylvester  II,  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains on  the  sacra  regni  HungaruB  caro- 
nOj  and  by  a  patriarchal  cross,  with  the 
tide  of  iwostoUc  king.  Thus  Stephen 
founded  the  kingdom  in  1000,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  that  period,  he 
endeavored  to  strengthen  by  the  power  of 
the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy.  He 
established  10  richly-endowed  bishoprics, 
and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  72 
counties,*  with  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
*  l^e  counties  of  Hungary  may  consist  of 
two  or  more  districts .  Eacn  one  has  its  governor, 
a  vice-^vernor,  who  is  eallector  of  the  revenue, 
a  notary,  foar  miMnor  and  four  mfenor  judgvs. 
AU  these  civil  officers  must  be  chosen  from  the 


each,  responsible  only  to  the  kin^,  and  in- 
vested with  full  military  and  civil  power. 
These  officers  and  the  bishops  formed  the 
senate  of  the  kingdom,  wttn  whoae  con- 
currence king  Steohen  granted  a  consti- 
tution, the  princijMd  features  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  ihe 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  conse- 
<fuent  interference  of  neighboring  princes, 
and  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  demesne 
concerns  of  Hungary,  the  inveterate  ha- 
tred of  the  Magyars  against  the  foreignen, 
who  were  fiivoired  by  Feter,  the  successor 
of  Stephen,  the  secret  struggle  of  pagan- 
ism with  Christianity,  and  particularly  the 
arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  long 
retanled  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  religious  zeal  and  bravery  of  St.  La- 
dislaus,  and  the  energy  and  prudence  of 
Colomann,  shine  amidst  the  darkness  of 
this  period.  These  two  monarchs  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  the 
former  by  the  conauest  of  Croatia  and 
Sclavonia  (1069),  tne  latter  by  the  con- 
quest of  Dalmatia  (1100).  They  asserted, 
with  finimess,  the  dignity  of  the  Hunga- 
rian crown,  and  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks,  and  re- 
stored onler  and  tranquilli^  at  home  by 
wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
introduction  or  German  colonists,  from 
Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and  Tran- 
sylvania, by  Gfeysa  II  (1148),  had  en  im- 
portant influence  on  those  districts ;  and 
the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  Constan- 
tinople during  the  reign  of  Beia  III,  who 
had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  fa 
vorable  effect  on  the  country  in  general 
The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  passed 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  in  tents,  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  living  in  towns, 
and  to  civil  institutions.  Several  court 
officers  and  a  royal  chancellor  were 
created  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  court 
On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became  con- 
nected with  France  by  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Bela  (1186)  with  Margaret,  sister 
to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of 
Henr}'^,  king  of  England.  She  introduced 
French  elegance  at  the  Huiurarian  court, 
and  at  this  time  we  find  the  nrst  mention 
of  Hungarians   studying  at  Paris;    but 

nobility  who  have  estates  in  the  county.  In  12 
counties  the  dignity  of  govemor  is  hereditary, 
but  in  others  it  is  connected  with  one  of  the  hirfa 
offices  of  the  kingdom  or  with  a  bishopric,  or  tSe 
court  appoints  whom  it  will  out  of  tne  nobility. 
The  noDuity  elect.the  other  officers  of  the  county 
from  three,  whom  the  governor  names.  Those 
parts  of  Transylvania,  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  to 
wUch  the  name  Land  of  the  Hungarians  is 
given,  with  the  exception  of  the  military  seUle> 
ments  on  the  frontiers,  are  also  divi<fed  into 
counties. 
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these  improTetnenlB  were  soon  checked. 
The  rich  nobility  and  the  clcrey  ayaiJed 
themselvee  of  the  weakneas  of  Andrew  II 
to  extend  their  influence  and  po^iver.  The 
ibrmer  extorted  a  confirmation  and  exten- 
sion of  their  privileges  by  the  golden  bull 
in  1223,  the  latter  a  farorable  concordate. 
The  reforms  of  BelalV  were  intem^tted 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  (1241),  and 
the  kingdom  was  m  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild 
hordes,  Bela  endeavored  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced 
Germans  to  settle  in  the  depopulated 
country,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the 
cidzens  by  increasing  the  number  of  royal 
free  cities ;  but  the  coronation  of  his  son, 
as  co-regent,  gave  lise  to  many  disputes 
between  them,  which  weakened  the  royal 
authority  and  hastened  the  decline  of  me 
state.  With  Andrew  III  the  male  line  of 
the  Arpad  dynasty  became  extinct  (1901). 
Under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
Hungary  attained  the  summit  of  its  pow- 
er.  These  princes  considered  the  prel- 
ates and  the  nobles  as  the  supports  of  their 
tlirones,  yet  they  imposed  certain  obliga- 
tions in  return  for  tne  privileges  granted 
them,  such  as  that  of  maintaining  troops. 
Charles  I  improved  the  currency,  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  taxation,  which 
extended  also  to  the  peasants  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  and  substituted  regular 
judicial  proceedings  for  trials  by  ordeal, 
which  were  then  practised.  LoUis  I  add- 
ed Poland,  Red  Russia^  MoUavia,  and  a 
part  ofServia,tohi8kii]^om.  His  expe- 
ditions and  campaigns  made  the  nation 
acquainted  with  foreign  civilization.  He 
founded  a  high  school  (1967)  at  FCinfkir- 
chen,  delivered  commerce  froin  exorbi- 
tant duties,  and  banished  the  Jews  from 
the  countiy.  The  reign  of  Si^mund  is 
interestinff  from  his  disputes  with  the  oli- 
garchs, vnio  even  kept  him  in  prison  for 
several  months,  the  invasion  of  Hungary 

Sr  the  Turics  (1391),  and  die  war  with  the 
ussitea.  Although  he  was  much  engag- 
ed, as  Roman  emperor,  with  the  a&irs 
of  Germany  and  the  Catholic  church, 
he  introduced  equality  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  first  militaiy  regulation 
into  Hunganr,  mised  the  royal  free  cities 
to  the  privilege  of  an  estate  (1405),  and 
founded  an  academy  at  Buda.  From 
their  first  appearance,  the  Turks  constant- 
ly distuifoea  the  tranquillity  of  Hungaiy, 
which  served  as  a  bulwaric  to  the  i^t  of 
Europe.  The  death  of  Ladisbus  I,  in 
the  unfortunate  batde  of  Varna  (1444),  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plan  of 
^  hero  John  Hunmades,  for  driving  the 


Turks  from  Eiurope,  Med  Aroogh  the 
coldness  of  the  Christian  courts  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemiea  Matthias  Corvi- 
nus,  son  of  Hunniades,  held  the  reins  of 
^vemment  with  a  firm  hand.  C<mibin^ 
ing  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and  a  gen- 
eral, he  silenced  or  aefeated  all  his  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad,  secured  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  which  had  been  but  too  (^len 
disturbed,  by  his  iudicird  organization  of 
the  counties,  and  gained  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  measures  which  he  was  ofhen 
compelled  to  adopt  It  is  still  a  proverbial 
expi^ssion  with  the  lower  classes  in  Hun- 
gary, ^  King  Matthias  is  dead,  and  Justice 
with  him.**  He  showed  his  love  oi  leam- 
iug  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  unrveraity 
at  Presburg  (Istropolis),  1407,  by  inviting 
learned  men  from  foreicn  countries,  par- 
ticularly from  Italy,  and  by  his  excellent 
library,  in  the  royal  castle  at  fiuda,  the  treas- 
ures of  which  were  scattered  soon  after  his 
death.  During  the  reigos  of  Ladislaus  U 
and  Louis  II,  the  ambition  and  rapacity 
of  the  optimates,  headed  by  Stephen  Za- 
polya,  and  afrerwards  by  his  son  John, 
excited  domestic  troubles,  and  caused  an 
insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  was 
<Hily  suppressed  by  tne  severest  measures 
(1514),  while  they  destroyed  the  foreign 
influence  of  the  kingdom.  The  battle  of 
Mohacs  riS26),  in  which  Loins  II  lost  his 
life,  and  which,  for  160  years,  made  a 
great  part  of  Hungaiy  a  Turkish  province, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things.  The  rest  of  the  countiy  was 
in  dispute  between  the  rivals  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  and  John  Zapolya.  The  con- 
test was  decided  by  the  Protestants,  who, 
fearing  the  persecution  of  Zapolya,  de- 
clared for  Ferdinand.  Their  adherence 
gave  him  the  superiority,  and  Zapolva 
viras  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  witn  the 
possession  of  Traasylvania  and  some 
counties  of  Upper  Hungary ;  but  this  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom  caused  continual 
disputes  with  the  descendants  of  Zapolya, 
instigated  by  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
and,  together  with  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  ^particulariy  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  1561),  gave  rise  to 
civil  commotions,  which  were  quieted  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  with  Stephen  Bots- 
kay  (1606),  of  Nikelsburg,  with  Gabriel 
Bethlen  (16221  and  of  Lintz,  with  Geoiige 
Rakoczy  (1645).  These  circumstances 
delayed  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  in 
which  Leopold!  finally  succeeded  so  fiu-y 
that  he  retook  Buda  (1686),  and,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699),  recovered  the 
rest  of  Hungaiy  (exc^t  the  Bannat)  and 
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IVansylfania.  This  treaty,  however,  and 
the  eatabfiflhment  of  the  eommistio  neo- 
aeqmgHeOj  to  decide  all  clatnia  oo  the 
oouBtriea  recovered  from  the  Turin,  gave 
riae  to  new  troubles,  which  were  not  qui- 
eted until  the  peace  of  Szathroar  in  1711. 
The  congress  of  Paa8arowit2  (1718)  re- 
stored the  Bannat  to  Hungary,  and  the 
peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  terminated  hos- 
tifities  with  the  Porte  for  a  long  time. 
Charies  VI,  by  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
secured  the  inheritance  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  to  the  female  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  improved  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  by  givmg 
the  royal  chanceiy  and  the  vicere^  of- 
fice an  orsanization  better  suited  to  the 
a [6.  He  dso  formed  a  scandinff  army  for 
ungary,  and  established  the  muitanr  con- 
tribution for  its  support.  Maria  Theresa 
did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Hun- 
gary, by  the  promulgation  of  the  rural 
code,  called  VrhariuM  (1765),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  ^x  the  services,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  peasants ;  also 
by  the  formation  of  village  schools  (1770), 
and  the  abolishing  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
(1773).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Joseph 
ll,  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  his 
a^,  was  influenced  bv  the  best  intentions 
in  the  changes  which  he  undertook  in  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  his  zeal  made 
him  forget  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
mdually  in  such  reforms.  The  nation, 
nr  fiom  entering  into  his  views,  opposed 
them,  and  Leopold  II  was  compelled  to 
revoke  the  ordinances  of  his  brother,  who, 
besides,  had  never  been  crowned  in  Hun- 
gary. Hungary,  with  its  appendages, 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the  Littorals  and 
Transylvania,  lies  between  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  It  is 
almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  among 
which  the  Carpathian,  on  th^  north,  ex- 
tend, in  numerous  Invnches,  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country.  Between  the  two 
TOincipal  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the 
Theis,  is  a  fertile  plain  containing  more 
than  21,000  square  miles.  Rivers  and 
streams  water  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. Amongst  the  lakes,  th^  Plattensee 
(45  miles  long  and  5  to  9  miles  wide)  and 
the  Neusiedlersee  (20  miles  lon^,  4  to  7 
miles  wide),  are  the  most  extensive ;  and 
amonff  the  moiasses,  the  Etseder  inomss 
(^  rmles  lonff,  6  or  7  miles  wide),  and 
the  (so  called)  Sdrrity  which  has  been 
partly  drained,  are  the  principal.  The 
situation  of  Hungary,  and  particulars^ 
the  nature  of  its  surface,  render  it  one 
of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Europe. 
Protected  from  the  north  winds  by  high 


mountains,  it  is  open  to  the  mild  sea 
breezes  from  the  south,  which  are  tem- 
pered by  the  great  bodies  of  water.  It  is 
also  owing  to  the  variety  of  its  surftoe 
that  Hungary  possesses  so  great  a  diTetsi- 
hr  of  cliinate,  which,  commned  with  the 
fertiliQr  of  the  soil,  abundantly  supptiee 
her  with  all  the  natural  productiofiB  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  or  man.  All  kinds 
of  corn,  a  sort  of  maize  {Kvkeruti\  rice, 
kitchen  vegetaUes  and  garden  plants  of 
every  description,  melons  (which  are  cul- 
tivated in  open  fields),  Turkish  pepper 
(popnifca),  fhiits  (particularly  plunos,  for  die 
sake  of  the  brandy  i^eparea  from  them, 
called  SUoovitta),  wines  of  difierent 
kmds  (fi!om  18,000,000  to  90,000,000  eim- 
ers— aoout  15  gallons  each — annoally), 
wood,  gallnuti,  potash,  tobacco  (dOO!,Ob0 
qumtals),  hemp,  flax,  hops,  saflSron,  wood, 
madder^  sumach,  cotton  and  rhubarb  are 
among  the  products  of  Hungary.  Horses, 
catde  (5,000,000),  sheep  (8,000,000),  bogs, 

Ee  (in  the  north,  bears),  pouhiy,  £eli 
mgst  which  the  stur^n  and  saJmon 
no  dantix]  are  the  prmcipal),  bees  and 
silkworms  (which  annually  yield  nearly 
20,000  pounds  of  silk),  are  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
the  minemls  are  sold,  stiver,  co{^>er, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  antimony,  sul- 
phur, areenic,  salt,  soda,  saltpetre,  alum, 
vitriol,  marble,  coals,  peat;  amongst 
the  precious  stones,  the  opal  and  chaJce- 
donv  are  remarkably  beautiful.  No  coun- 
try has  so  many  mineral  and  medknnal 
springs.  The  population  of  HungaiT,  ex- 
clusive of  Transylvania,  exceeds  9,400,000, 
in  58  free  cities,  091  market  towns,  and 
11,068  villages,  upon  a  superficial  area  of 
88,500  st^uare  mdes.  (Transylvania  con- 
tains, besides,  23,500  square  nuleei,  with  a 
population  of  2,000,000,  and  the  military 
frontiers,  12,000  square  miles,  witii  984,000 
inhabitants.)  Tlie  {wincipal  town&  ac- 
cording to  Aszalay's  table,  are  Pesth 
(46,646  inhabitants),  and  Debreczin  (40,695 
inhabitants).  The  largest  village  on  the 
European  continent  is  Czaba,  85  miles 
from  Pesth,  which  has  over  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, all  Sclavonians,  and  neariy  all  Prot- 
estants. The  great  number  of  distinct 
races,  with  entirely  diflTerent  habits,  which 
is  fl>und  in  Hungary,  is  remarkable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plain  country  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Magyars,  whilst  the  Sclavo- 
nians, who  are  more  numerous,  inhabit 
the  mountainous  country,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  settled  chiefly  in  the  towns. 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Clemen- 
tines, French,  Italians,  Jews  (whose  tax 
for  being  tolerated  amounts  to  120^000 
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guildea),  and  Gypaies  (the  muaciaiMof 
the  Magyara,  and  the  smiths  of  the  viK 
kgers,  about  40,000),  are.  all  mingled  to- 
gether. Of  this  number,  about  4,000,000 
are  Roman  Catliolics,  about  1,000,000 
(chiefly  Germans  and  Sclavooians)  of  the 
Augslmi^  confession;  of  the  Helvetic 
omiiesBion,  above  1,500,000  (nearly  all 
Magyars,  on  which  account  they  call  their 
creed  ike  Magtforio  reiigwn) ;  of  the  East- 
ern church,  1,400,000 ;  of  the  Jewish  re- 
hgion,  130,000.  The  Hungarian  has  a 
natural  inclination  to  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Both  are,  however, 
still  in  weir  infiincy,  but  the  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  nature  supplies  eveiy  deficien- 
cy of  industry  and  skilL  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  Hungaiy  has  comparatively 
but  a  small  population,  that  the  Hunga- 
rian peasant  has  no  property  in  the  soil, 
and  that  foreign  commerce  is  checked. 
Many  improvements  are  made  by  mdi- 
vidual  profHietora,  and  ilungary  may 
justly  boast  of  two  institutions,  rounded 
by  private  individuals,  for  the  promotion 
<Mf  agricuhure,  the  Gtorgkon  at  Kesz- 
thely,  and  the-  agricultiual  institule  in 
Hungarian  Altenbuig.  Mining  is  carried 
<m  by  Germans  and  Sdavonians.  There 
is  a  mining  academy  at  Schemnitz,  to 
which  foreigners  frequently  resort  The 
principal  artisans  are  tanners,  fiuriers, 
manufacturers  oftschunn  (cordovan  boots), 
kcemakeis  and  barbers.  There  are  fow 
inanu&ctures  that  flourish  in  Hungaiy. 
Iron  and  copper,  linen,  leather,  alum  and 
saltpetre,  are  some  of  the  articles  of  in- 
dostiy.  The  potteries  (the  large  estab- 
Ikhment  atDeoreczin  produces  annually 
11,000,000  pipe  heads!,  the  cloth  manu- 
factories at  Gatsch,  and  the  sugar  refiner- 
ies at  Fiume,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  Greeks  and  Jews. 
Internal  commerce  is  promoted  by  the 
Temesch  and  Francis  canals  (the  former 
75,  the  latter  004  miles  long],  the  ftirs 
(which  amount  to  2000),  and  the  complete 
absence  of  tolls:  the  clearing  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  the  building  of  regular 
roads,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  highways,  are  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
limited  to  the  natural  productions,  and  is 
liesides  checked  by  the  Austrian  system 
of  duties,  together  with  the  tobacco  and 
salt  monopoly  of  the  government.  The 
Hungarian  constitution  is  in  force  in 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Littorale,  but 
not  in  Tiansylvania  and  the  military  fron- 
tiers, which  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws.    The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 


nobles  and  people.  To  tfao  nobiliw  befeng 
the  clergy,  the  magnates  (barons  of  the  em- 
pire, the  chie6  of  counti^  duke«^  coonts^ 
&C.),  those  individuals,  with  their  descend- 
ants, to  whom  the  king  has  granted 
patenta  of  nobility,  or  on  whom  he  has 
conferred  estates,  the  royal  free  cities  and 
some  privileged  districts,  as  bodies  cor|>o- 
rate.  The  nobility,  styled,  in  official  Laan, 
ihepcptdus  HungarUug^  are  exempt  fipom 
taxes  (except  on  their  estates  within  the 
territories  of  a  city,  and  also  excepting  the 
land  tax,  which  they  pay  as  vassals  of 
other  nobles).  They  pay  no  imposts  (un- 
less engajged  in  commerce)  nor  tithes,  and 
are  not  liable  U>  have  soldiers  quartered 
on  them ;  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  until 
afler  conviction  of  a  crime,  except  in  case 
of  high  treason,  or  unless  taken  in  the  act 
The  violation  of  their  person  or  property 
{mc^or  poUnHa)  m  punished  with  the  loss 
of  the  poper^  of  tho  offending  party. 
The  noolee  omy  can  hold  landed  estate, 
and  they  exercise  the  ngaUa  on  them, 
and  certain  oflSces  can  w  ei^joyed  only 
by  them.  The  estates  beknigmg  to  the 
nobles,  according  to  the  terms  of  girant, 
descend  either  in  the  male  line  alone,  or 
to  the  female  line  also ;  on  the  extinction 
of  the  fkmily,  they  revert  to  the  orown, 
which,  however,  is  bound  to  g^t  them 
immediately  to  some  deserving  individual. 
In  return  for  their  pri vil^^  the  nobility  ara 
liable  to  a  sudden  levy  for  inilitary  service^ 
in  case  of  emergency.  This  is  caHed  m- 
wrredio,  and  they  most  serve  in  person, 
and  at  their  own  expense.  The  citiJBens 
(rif  the  rt^al  fi!ee  citiet^  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  privileged  districts,  dso  enioy  many 
exemptions.  The  whole  burthen  there-^ 
fore  falls  on  the  peasants,  or  the  miserajMB 
eontnbuenSj  as  they  are  styled ;  for,  be- 
sides contributions  in  money  and  in  kind, 
and  the  labor  which  they  are  bound  to 
perform  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  they 
also  pay  tithes  of  all  their  produce  to  the 
clergy,  maintain  the  county  magistracies 
and  the  army,  and  labor  on  the  public 
works  without  pay.  The  bounty  of  na- 
ture, and  the  frugality  of  the  Hungarian 
peasant,  can  alone  explain  how,  under  all 
these  impositions,  he  can  still  maintain 
himself,  and,  if  favored  by  cucumstances, 
can  sometimes  even  accumulate  a  little 
property.  The  peasant  is  not  attached  to 
the  soil,  but  the  state  provides  that  the 
place  of  an  emigrant  shall  be  inunediately 
filled,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  may  not  be  lessened.  A  sec- 
ond distinction  consistB  in  the  diflerenoe 
of  religion.  Though  all  sects  are,  in  gen- 
eral, equal,  yet  the  exeeptions  exprnsly 
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named,  the  indiatiiicaieM  of  the  expree- 
flion  in  the  particular  cases,  and  the  proe- 
elyting  activity  of  the  Catholic  dergy, 
render  the  Catholic  religion  predominant 
Children,  whose  parents  are  of  different 
religions,  if  the  father  is  a  Catholic,  must 
be  educated  in  the  Cadiolic  religion ;  but 
if  he  is  a  PkDtestant,  only  the  sons  can 
adopt  his  religion.  This  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  oppressions,  which  the  people 
sufier  from  the  clei^,  who  are  very  care- 
iul  to  prevent  the  Protestant  religion  from 
getting  the  ascendency.    The  legislative 

Eis  vested  in  the  diet,  that  is,  the 
nd  the  estates.  The  estates  consist 
higher  clergy  (bishops,  popes  and 
abbots),  the  magnates,  the  two  courts  of 
appeal,  and  two  representatives  from  each 
chapter,  county,  city  and  privileged  dis- 
trict They  are  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers (iabuUti,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
palatine  and  the  penorud  (president  of  the 
royid  chambers  of  justice).  The  diet  has 
also  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kinir 
(who  swears  to  maintain  the  liberties  ana 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recover  all 
tte  lost  provinces,  and  annex  them  to  the 
kingdom),  of  electing  the  palatine  (the 
first  officer  of  the  state^  and  of  ^panting 
supplies  and  subsidies  m  money,  m  kino^ 
and  in  troops.  The  king  has,  1.  the  right 
of  patronage,  or  the  investiture  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical benefices;  2.  the  right  of  con- 
feiring  nobiUty  (yet  certain  nrelates  have 
the  power,  by  grantinff  particular  estates,  of 
placmff  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  no- 
oility,  m  a  condition  neariv  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  nobility) ;  3.  the  appointment 
to  all  offices  and  honors,  excepting  that  of 
palatine ;  4.  the  coining  of  money ;  5.  the 
regulation  of  the  post;  6.  the  right  of 
declaring  war  and  making  peace ;  7.  the 
command  of  the  army ;  8.  the  right  of 
assembling  and  dissolvinip  the  diet  The 
inferior  administnuion  of  the  country  is 
diffisrently  oiganized  in  relation  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  53  counties,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  the  Littorale,  three 
in  Croatia,  and  three  in  Sclavonia.  The 
county  magislTates  have  the  immediate 
government  over  both  the  nobility  and  the 
peasants  of  the  county ;  but  they  are  elect- 
ed by  the  nobiiitv,  every  three  years,  from 
their  own  members,  besides  which  they 
advise  with  the  nobility  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest,  in  pubhc  meetings.  The  cit- 
izens of  the  free  cities  have  also  their  own 
magistrates,  consistiiig  of  the  inner  coun- 
cU  (senators  elected  for  life),  and  the  outer 
(the  electors  who  choose  the  senate  and 
fill  their  own  vacancies).    The  privileged 


districts  also  choose  their  own  magistrates. 
The  royal  recency  (in  Buda),  at  the  head 
of  which  is  me  palatine,  is  over  all  the  of^ 
fices  above  named.  It  has  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  countiy,  and  is  the  regu- 
lar oigan  of  communication  between  the 
king  and  countiy;  it  watches  over  the 
observance  of  the  constitution,  and  submits 
to  the  king  an^  proposals  for  the  public 
good.  The  kmg  exercises  his  authorin- 
mrough  the  Hungarian  chancery  (in  Vi- 
enna^ Besides  their  political  powera,  the 
inferior  authorities  exercise  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  first  instance.  But 
the  peasant  n  subject  to  the  seigneurial 
juiisoiction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which 
sometimes  extends  even  to  criminal  cases, 
if  the  lord  is  invested  with  the  jug  giadii 
(as  it  is  called).  There  are  three  county 
courts  in  civil  cases,  accordingly  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  question ;  con^st- 
ing  either  of  a  iudge  with  a  jury,  or  of  the 
vice-officer  of  the  county  with  a  judge  and 
juiy,  or  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
countf  {wdu  jwiiaaria,  Sedria),  which  al- 
so revises  the  decisions  of  the  two  other 
courts  and  of  the  seigneurial  courts,  and 
has  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases 
in  the  counties.  In  certain  civil  processes, 
designated  by  law,  four  district  tables 
{talmUE)  in  Hunfair,  and  one  in  Croa- 
tia, exercise  original  jurisdiction.  The 
courts  of  appelute  juriadictiott  are  the 
royal  table  (which,  however,  in  seveml 
cases,  has  original  jurisdiction^  and  the  ta- 
ble of  the  seven  (both  in  Pesth).  They  are 
both  comprised  under  the  name  of  curia 
regiOf  the  sentences  of  which  have  the 
force  of  law,  in  case  there  is  no  positive 
law.  The  Catholic  clervy  in  Hungary  are 
powerful,  by  reason  of  Uieir  large  huided 
proper^,  and  the  influence  which  they 
possess  over  all  offices.  1 0,000  clergymen, 
with  3  archbishops  and  20  diocesan  bish- 
ops (among  whom  are  4  Greek  Catholics), 
watch  over  the  Catholic  flock.  The  Prot- 
estants have  a  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment Laymen  and  clenrymen  united 
{vnsbyUrt)  manaj§;e  the  afnurs  of  the  dif- 
ferent congresations,  under  the  direction 
of  superintendents.  The  adherents  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  have  also  a  general 
superintendent  There  are  seven  bishops 
and  one  metropolitan  of  the  non-united 
Qreeks.  The  education  and  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  youth  are  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  There  are  five  acad- 
emies for  higher  studies ;  a  lyceum  at  Er- 
Uui,  and  a  university  at  Pesth  with  a  libf«- 
rv  of  70,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  &c. 
Protestants  are  admitted  into  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  instruction  is  gratuitousL 
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The  Proleslanta  have  maiiy|3fiiiiiiina ;  the 
nfln-aiiited  Gredoi  have  two.  The  IIud- 
gaiian  contingent  to  the  Austrian  army 
GODOfltB  of  twelve  reffimenta  of  in&ntiy 
and  ten  of  cavahy;  in  all,  64,000  men; 
to  which,  in  caeea  of  emergency,  is  added 
the  loiurrtetUm^  which,  in  1803,  amount- 
ed to  40,000  men.  The  annual  revenue 
from  the  domains,  the  rtgaUa  and  taxes, 
amounts  to  from  30  to  40,000,000  guilders. 
The  expenditure  is  smaU.  The  pessants 
pay  the  county  officers ;  they  also  supply 
the  provisions  for  the  army,  at  a  wice  nxed 
in  1751,  which  is  much  below  tne  market 
value.  In  the  free  cities  and  privileged 
districts,  the  officers  are  also  paid  by  the 
communes.  Most  of  the  public  insdtutions 
have  considerable  funds;  and  the  Protest- 
ants are  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  worahip.  There  is  no  public  debt 
—See  doctor  J.  A.  Fessler's  Higlofry  iff 
Hungary y  in  German,  10  vols.  (Loipsic, 
1815  et  seq.),  and  HuUny  of  tht  JMcKwort, 
by  count  Mailath,  3  vols.  (Vienna,  tSiS) ; 
fieudant'a  Mmtndogiud  (md  GtognotHcal 
TVavdg  in  HungarVy  in  the  Year  1818,  4 
vols.  (1822);  Bnghrs  TraveU  in  Hungary 
(1814). 

Hungarian  IMeraturt  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  foreign  scholan,  but 
has  been  treated  hy  Hungarian  writeis,  in 
the  Hungarian  language,  by  Spangir 
(1738),  Bod  (1766),  ^mdor,  Budai,  P4pai, 
T6th,  Jankowich,  and  others;  in  Latin, 
bw  Czwittinger  (1711),  Rotaiides  (1745), 
jfel,  Schier,  Haner,  Bchmeitzel,  Wesz- 
pi^mi,  Pray,  Wallaszky,  Simonchich,  Bel- 
nai,  Tibold,  &c.;  in  German,  by  Win- 
disch,  Seivert,  Kovachich,  £ngel,FesBler, 
Miller,  Schwarmer,  Schedius,  Ldbeck, 
Rdsler,  &«.  The  character  of  this  singu- 
lar people,  their  peculiar  views  of  life  snd 
the  worid,  are  strikingly  displayed  in  their 
literature,  which  also  bears  traces  of  the 
constant  struggle  which  they  have  had  to 
canv  on  ever  since  their  first  entrance  in- 
to £urope.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  qualities 
which  render  it  important  in  a  scientific 
light  The  language  suggests  many  un- 
exoected  views  in  regard  to  the  philosophy 
of  languace  in  general ;  the  poetry,  pardc- 
ulariy  the  lyric,  excels  in  beauty,  and  worits 
are  not  wanting  in  the  department  of  nat- 
ural histoiy,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, philology,  history  in  genera],  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  other  subjects.  The  Hun- 
garians, impelled  pardy  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  characterized  tne  middle 
ages,  and  partly  by  the  demands  of  sssist- 
anoe  fiom  foreign  princes  emigrated  from 
Asa,  and  sprcMd  over  the  disconnected 
provinces  of  Eastern  Europe,  until  they 


reached  a  country  with  a  settled  constitu- 
tion and  a  consolidated  government  (CSer- 
many,  under  Henry  I  and  Otho  I),  which 
set  bounds  to  their  warlike  incursions  (in 
d55).  From  this  period,  the  attention  of 
the  people,  previously  occupied  with  exr 
temal  subjects,  began  to  be  turned  inward 
upon  itself.  The  civilization  of  the  Mas- 
yars  commenced,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that,  m  less  than  fifty  voars,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  security  of  the  kingdom  was 
established,  indusdy  awaken^  milder 
mannera  introduced,  and  the  nation  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  Christianitjr ; 
but,  instead  of  being  contented  with  this 
gradual  progress,  aid  awaitinff  the  natoral 
developement  of  the  nationu  character, 
Stephen  I  and  most  of  his  successora  im- 
pfudendy  endeavored  to  hasten  the  proff- 
resB.  The  discontents  caused  by  this  p<M- 
icy  were  increased  by  the  fiiequent  admis- 
sion of  foreignera  into  the  clerical  and 
noble  ordera,  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
clergy  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
by  the  preference  given  to  the  Latin  over 
the  national  languafpe,  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  in  judicial  proceedings,  legal 
documents  and  fonns.  These  circum- 
stances gave  rise  to  an  opposition,  which, 
though  checked,  in  some  depee,  by  die 
prudent  measures  of  the  pnnces  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  in  the  14th  century, 
was  afterwards  continually  renewed.  Tht 
Latin  language  wedominated  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  as  it  md  at  tnat  time  in  every  country 
wmch  had  reached  any  degree  of  civUiza 
tion ;  but  in  Hungary  it  has,  from  obvious 
causes,  continued  prevalent  to  the  present 
day,  while  in  other  nations  it  is  employed 
(Huy  as  an  instrument  of  learning.  The 
use  of  a  dead  language  in  common  life,  as 
well  as  on  all  scientific  subjects,  could 
neither  be  advantageous  to  the  language 
itself,  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  national  literature.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  some 
buds  of  literature  firom  time  to  tune  unfold- 
ed themselves,  and  native  genius,  though 
chained,  would  sometimes  attain  distinc- 
tion ;  yet  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  the  results,  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
had  been  permitted  a  free  developement 
of  its  peculiarities,  under  the  influence  of 
national  mannera !  As  early  ss  the  lllfa 
century,  several  monastic  and  episcopal 
schools  were  founded,  and  the  studeiils 
were  numerous.  In  the  12th  century, 
many  voung  men,  particularly  those  des- 
tined for  the  church,  were  sem  to  Paris^ 
where  the  university  had  iust  beee  erect- 
ed. In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  oen- 
tHiy,  the  first  sliidtiiiii  gmtnU  was  cstah- 
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Ittbed  al  WeMprim,  a  umteniw  modelled 
after  that  of  Paiii :  it  was  much  frequent- 
ed. This  j(tujttim  general  was  afterwards 
revived,  and  at  a  later  period  one  was  estob- 
iiahed  at  Buda.  In  1473^  the  printing  press 
was  brouffat  into  Hungary.  In  \h^  lOlfa 
oantory,  the  number  of  schools  was  much 
increased,  particularly  amoitf  the  Protest- 
ants; and  the  situation  of  the  countiy 
would  have  been  veiy  different,  had  not 
the  Protestants  been  persecuted  *by  the 
Catholics,  and  had  not  Hungary  fidlen  on* 
der  the  sway  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  thus 
become  merely  a  part  of  a  great  empire, 
to  whose  true  interests  little  attention  was 
paid.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ezpresBing 
a  wish,  that  one  consequence  of  the  pres^ 
ent  commotioos  in  Europe  may  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  government 
in  Hungary,  whose  natural  advantages  are 
at  present  paralyzed  by  a  government  un- 
able to  provide  for  the  general  welfrre  of 
the  heterogeneous  laass  under  its  rule. 
Hungary  can  boast  of  many  distin^ished 
writers  m  the  Latin  language,  at  this  eariy 
period;  but  this  exotic  literature  hod  so 
ottle  influence  on  the  nation  at  large,  that, 
tbouidi  it  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
eaoefienoe  in  the  time  of  Matthias  Corvi^ 
nus,  yet  many  of  the  higher  officers  of  the 
kingdom  cotud  neither  vnrite  nor  read,  in 
tlic  reign  of  his  successor,  Ladidaus  II 
(1491).  In  the  11th  ceotuiy,  with  the 
mtroduction  of  Christiaiiitv  in  Hungary, 
the  Latin  language  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy in  the  church,  in  schools  and  public  af- 
niri ;  yet  the  Hungarian  was  used  in  com- 
merce, in  the  camp,  and  even  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  diet  were  first  drawn  up  in 
Hungarian.  When  the  missionaries  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  Latin,  an  interpreter 
was  usually  present ;  and  there  are  several 
relics  of  poetry,  sacred  eloquence  and  state 
papers,  extant  in  Hun^;arian.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  this  language,  on  the 
aoeeasion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
throne  of  Huncary.  The  La^  was  in- 
deed still  the  language  of  church  and 
state ;  but  the  Hungarian  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  Documents  were 
dmwn  up  in  Hungarian,  and  the  Himgari- 
an  eafA,  m  the  cormu  juris  Hung^  Sates 
from  this  time.  Tne  holy  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Hungarian;  in  the  impe- 
rial tihrary  of  Vienna,  there  is  a  MS.  tran»> 
lotioii,  (^1388;  and,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
opoo^on  of  the  inquiiUorti  hertticttpraoi' 
taftt,  several  transitions  were  published. 
la  1465,  Janus  Pannonius  wrotea  Hungari- 
an gnuamar,  which  is  lost.  The  16th  centu- 
ry was  favorable  to  Hungarian  literature, 
thioaghtbe  nriigiDUs  disputes  in  the  coun- 


Qfy,  thesaered,  martW  and  popular sonn  aa 
well  as  by  the  histories  written  and  puMisb- 
ed  for  the  people,  and  the  multiplied  transit 
tions  of  the  JSible.  It  then  reached  a  de- 
cree of  perfocticm  Which  k  retained  imtil 
2be  latter  part  of  the  18th  centu^.  A 
large  number  of  oramnDarB  and  diction- 
aries were  printea  from  the  10th  cen- 
tury to  the  18th.  But  the  hopea  of  the 
further  developement  of  Hungarian  lit- 
erature were  not  realized;  a  l^n  peri- 
od again  succeeded,  from  1700  to  1780^ 
during  which  time  numerous  and  finished 
works  were  composed  in  Latin  by  Hun- 
garian writers.  In  1721,  a  Latin  newspa- 
per was  established,  and  the  state  calen- 
dar, which  commenced  in  1726,  wasi,  and 
continues  to  be,  in  Latin.  In  1781,  the 
first  Hungarian  newspaper  was  printed  in 
Presburg.  At  present  there  are  two,  one 
in  Vienna,  the  other  in  Pesth.  When  Jo- 
seph II  died,  many  violent  yet  Uoodleas 
chan^  were  made  in  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution, and  several  laws  were  passed  in 
favor  of  the  Hungarian  language,  it  vras  re- 
quired to  be  used  in  all  puUic  proceedings. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in  Him- 
garian  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  was 
taught  in  all  of  them.  Several  periodicals 
were  established,  Hungarian  theatres  erect- 
ed in  Buda  and  Pesth,  many  works  were 
written  on  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
&c.;  but  these  measures  were  gradual- 
ly pursued  with  less  zeaL  (See  Bowring^ 
Specimeni  ^  iAe  Poetry  qfthe  Magyars^ 

Hungarian  Language,  The  language 
of  the  Magyars,  as  spoken  and  written  at 
present  in  Hungary,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
philolo^  well  worthy  of^  study,  and  the 
knowl^ge  of  it  unlocks  rich  stores  for 
the  philosophical  historian  and  philologist. 
As  the  Magyars  belonged  to  the  great 
tribe,  which  was  spreadfrom  the  south- 
western port  of  Asia  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
to  Finland,  of  whose  branches  transplant- 
ed to  Europe  (as  the  Uzi,  Polovtzes,  Avars, 
Chazars,  retschenegues,  &c.),  only  one 
hss  taken  deep  root ;  so  the  Magyarian 
lan|p]age  is  derived  from  the  language 
which  is  common  to  that  great  tribe,  and 
which  coinprises  the  Semitic  and  Finnish 
tongues.  This  view  as  Niclas  Rfevai  has 
shown,  setdes  the  Ions  diqmte  among  the 
learned,  whetlier  the  Hungarian  language 
is  allied  to  the  Lapland  and  Fiiiland 
^S^age,  as  some  maintain  (Rudbeck, 
Eccard,  Ihre,  Hell,  Signovits,  Gotterer, 
SchloBzer,  Busching,  Hagen,  and  paitic- 
uburly  Gyarmathi),  or  to  me  Oriental  lan- 
guages, as  othen  assert  (Otrokt6si,  (Eftal» 
Ralm&r,  Verwgi,  and  chiefly  ReregnAsgi). 
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Mfierinff'  fitmi  all  Emopean  languages 
except  the  Fmniah,  in  inteniai  structure 
and  eztemal  form,  the  Hungarian  never- 
fcheleSB  was  obliged  to  express  with  the 
Roman  alphabet,  adopted  ¥rith  Christian- 
^,  all  die  Asiatic  shades  of  sounds. 
The  Hungarian  distinguishes,  like  the  in- 
habitant m  the  East,  the  simple  yowels 
firom  the  prolonged:  the  former,  Oytji^Of 
0^  ti,  ii,  are  pronounced  sharp,  whether 
they  are  long  or  short:  the  latter  hare 
always  a  fhller,  more  protracted  pronun- 
ciation; they  are  designated  by  an  accent, 
dj  ij  ij  df  S,  t^  ik,  and  are  retry  difierent 
from  the  f^Nmer;  for  mstance,  kar  (the 
ann),ibdr(theinjuiT);  ikerei  (round),  ifcerdk 
(the  wheel),  khdi  (l  beg).  The  Hungari- 
an is  destitute  of  diphthongs,  like  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  nmuks  the  finest  dis- 
tinctions of  sounds,  particulariy  of  conso- 
nants, with  great  accunurr.  Sounds  pe- 
culiar to  it  are  those  of  gy^  ny^  'jfi  fy, 
where  the  y  is  the  conscmant  j,  but  close- 
ly and  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding ooneonant  At  die  beginning  of  a 
mrllable,  the  Hungarian  never  allows  more 
than  one  consonant ;  foreign  words  which 
begin  widi  two  consonants,  are,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Hungarian,  separated  by  a 
vowel  put  before  them  (e.  g^  of  aeMa 
they  make  ifJkofa),  or  put  a  vowel  between 
(as  from  Md  thev  make  ifctnUy).  The 
Hungarian  has  a  ffaced  law  fbr  the  order 
of  the  vowels,  like  the  Finnish  (according 
to  Rask  and  Sjcegren):  It  has,  like  that  lan- 
guage, no  distinction  of  sex  whatever,  but 
a  rich  declension,  with  numerous  inflex- 
ions of  cases,  which  seem  to  prove,  vei^ 
evidentiy,  what  James  Grimm,  in  his 
German  Grammar,  ventured  to  hint,  that 
the  inflexions  of  cases  originated  from 
additions  of  particles  to  the  root  The 
diflferenoe  of  absolute  and  relative  fbrms 
in  languages,  which  is  founded  in  the 
laws  of  our  mind,  and  traces  of  which  are 
Ibund  in  many  languages  (in  the  Semitic 
languages,  as  Hatua  eomtruchu  and  o&m- 
Udui;  m  the  Gothic,  Angk>-8axon  and 
other  Teutonic  languages,  according  to 
James  Grimm,  as  strong  and  weak  fbrms ; 
in  the  French  and  English,  in  the  abso- 
lute and  conjunctive  pronouns,  Slc,),  man- 
if^  itself  m  all  the  declensions  and  con- 
higations  so  distincdy  and  characteristical- 
Iv,  as  to  present  the  greatest  difficuhy  to 
Kireigners,  who  meet  with  this  distincti^ 
throughout  in  no  other  languages.  The 
conjunctive  posseenve  pronouns,  as  well 
as  prepositions,  are  expressed  as  suffixes. 
family  names  are  considered  as  adjec- 
jres,  fifom  whidi  they  mosdy  originated, 
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and  hence  are  put  befbre  the  baptismal 
name ;  lor  instance,  B4tori  G4bor,  as  if  it 
were  the  Batorish  Gabor,the  Gaborof  the 
Baton  family.  The  beautiful  {moportion 
between  vowels  and  consonants,  the  ac- 
curate shadowing  and  fuM  articulation 
which  every  syllaEle  requires  (the  Hunga- 
rian suffers  no  mute  vowels^  so  called— no  a 
SMief ),  and  the  fixed  succession  of  vowels^ 
give  to  the  Hungarian  languace  a  charac- 
ter of  mai|;nificent  and  masciuine  harmo- 
ny, in  which  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  every  other.  The  riclmess  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  its  various  foims  ^ve  it 
peat  energy ;  the  regularity  of  its  inflex- 
ions and  compositions,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
compared  wim  the  Sanscrit,  makes  it  clear 
and  distinct,  and  its  infinite  power  of  com- 
position gives  it  the  means  of  increasing 
Its  stores  oeyond  almost  any  Western  lan- 
guage. If  it  is  actually  not  so  much  devel- 
oped, this  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
two  cireumstances ; — ^that  Sclavonic,  Ser- 
vian, German,  modem  Greek,  Walachian, 
Italian,  d&c,  are  spoken  in  the  countiT  at 
the  same  time ;  and  that  it  was,  for  a  long 
time,  excluded  from  public  tzansactions, 
ftom  the  chureh,  and  even  from  conver- 
sation, where  Cierman  and  French  took 
its  place.  Yet  it  found  some  opportuni- 
ties to  develope  itself  pertly  at  the  courts 
of  the  Hungarian  kings  and  magnates, 
particulariy  those  of  the  princes  of 
Transylvania;  paidy  in  the  county  di- 
ets;^ pcutly  in  the  diets  of  the  realm, 
where  the  native  language  could  Jiot  be 
entirely  suppressed;  paitly  m  the  po- 
lemic writings  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, and  finally  in  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  Josrpli  II,  to  use  only 
the  German  language  in  public  business, 
which,  aided  1^  the  dien  existing  liberty 
of  the  press,  produced  many  excellent 
Hungarian  worfc&  Among  the  great 
number  of  Hungarian  gnunman,  the  first 
i;^ich  appearsd  in  print  was  that  by  John 
Sylvester  (or  Erdcesi),  in  1539.  Another 
in  the  Hupgarian  language  vres  published 
at  Viennt,  in  1795,  by  a  socie^of  leacned 
men.  l^hat  of  Gyarmathi  (KJausenbuig^, 
1795)  iS|'  in  many  respects,  excellent. 
Vei;veghi  published  a  Grammar  in  Ger- 
man, in  1805,  at  Pesth,  and,  in  1816^  in 
liatin.  The  most  usefid  for  a  beginner  is 
that  first  written  by  John  Faikas,  and  re- 
modelled by  Francis  Pethe,  of  which 
many  editions  have  been  published.  Jos. 
M4iton  published  a  Grammar  (the  latest 
edition,  Vienna,  18SM)).  The  most  com- 
plete and  most  critical,  probably,  is  that 
b^gun  by  Nidas  R^vai  (3  vols.,  Pesth 
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IB09);  dealh  pr0V<e«ted  the  audior  fiim 
completiiif  it  Among  the  kter  dicliooa- 
lies  are  tboee  by  Jo&  Marton  and  Bei^ 
Mekiy,  in  Latin  and  Hungarian. 

Hmgarian  Wvm.  Hungaiy  piodiieea 
a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  any  couo- 
trr  except  France.  The  annual  produoc 
or  Hungaiy  Proper  and  the  tenitoiiee  be* 
knipng  to  it  may  be  cakulafted  at  from 
aOySoMOO  to  90,000,000  eimere  (of  about 
15  gallons  each).  In  general,  the  Hungn- 
lien  wine  contauia  much  idcohol  and  little 
aqueo«ia  matter.  The  finest  is  the  Tokay, 
whieh  ia  produced  m  the  Heifyallya  (the 
countiy  around  the  Tokay  hillsl  in  the 
eountyof  Semplin,lat48°N.  The  dried 
grapes  are  carefully  separated  fimn  the 
othen^  and  three  sorts  of  wine  are  ob- 
tained. The  best  is  the  jBMoioe ;  this  is 
the  oily  juice,  which  runs  of  itself  from 
the  firuit,  without  any  pressure.  When 
this  cesses  to  run,  the  crapes  are  moisteB- 
ed  with  common  Toksy-must,  and  trod 
out;  this  ffives  the  Aumrw^  A  second 
infuflioo  of  common  Tokay-must,  on  the 
remaining  grapes,  poessed  by  the  hands, 
gives  the  M6tM9  (Masklaas).  In  the 
ssme  way,  the  Ausbnich  and  Maskkss 
sre  prepared  in  the  mountains  of  Menesch 
county,  of  Arad),  and  Ausbruch  in  Rust 
rcounly  of  (Edenburg)  and  St  George 
.county  of  Presburg).  Hungaiy  also  pro* 
duces  ezoeyent  table  wines,  of  which  the 
best  are  those  of  Buda,  Erlau,  Selksard, 
Wesan^ly. 

HuiroKR;  theleelingofAwantof  fiMid. 
When  the  stomach  has  disested  and  dis- 
posed of  the  food  and  drink  which  it  con- 
tained, its  peculiar  nervous  power  is  de- 
stroyed, and  some  time  is  necessaiy  be- 
fore it  colledi  il  again.  This  time  is 
riiorter  in  proportion  as  the  individual  is 
healthy,  ^K>ung,  strt^g  and  active.  As 
soon  as  this  nervous  power  is  restored,  the 
activity  of  the  organ  is  again  awakened, 
and  produces  a  tongii^  to  eat,  which  vre 
can,  m  its  first  degree,  tipptHk.  If  this  is 
not  gratified,  it  gains  strength,  and  be* 
comes  hunger,  which,  if  not  qipessed, 
turns  to  vorad^.  Appetite  is  not  a  disa- 
greeable feelmg^  but  hunger  is  an  erer-in- 
creasing  pain,  on  account  of  the  ev«r-in- 
eressmg  senaibilityof  the  nervesof the  ston^ 
achTTo  some  men,  whose  stomachs  are 
moibidly  senBitive,thefirBtde8irefor  food  is 
unj^easant,  and  if  this  desire  is  not  immedi- 
alely  gr^d&od^  they  are  seized  with  gripiag 
puns  in  the  parts  about  the  stomach, 
which,  if  not  iq;)poued,  are  followed  bv 
sudden  weakness,  and  even  Hunting,  if 
huncer  is  not  allayed,  a  dreadful  state  of 
the  body  ensues,  and  finally  death.    After 


loBg-contlntted  hui^er,  the  blood  Iib- 
comes  weak,  acrid  and  thin,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  materials  to  conmensate 
for  the  nutritious  rastler  expended  in  the 
support  of  the  body ;  hence  the  whole 
body  becomes  lean  and  weak,  bloody 
fluxes  take  pkce  from  all  parts,  as  well  as 
violent  inritatwn  of  the  nervous  systtoi, 
caused  by  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  winch  at  lencth 
extends  to  the  whole  re^pon  of  the  abdo- 
men, is  canied  to  a  still  greater  heigfat, 
and  produces  pain  over  the  whole  body, 
aleepiesinesB,  convulsion^  raving  madneai, 
until  at  length  death  puts  an  end  to  the 


Hmngtr  Curt;  a  mode  of  curing  dis- 
^  the  greatest  poseiUe  ahstinenoe 
from  fiMMl ;  so  much  onlv  being  allowed 
as  is  requirite  to  keep  the  petient  alive. 
The  food  is  diminished  by  degrees^  and, 
in  the  peqod  of  convakwence,  is  in- 
creased m  the  same  way,  viith  much  pre- 
caution, as  many  patients,^  unable  to  resist 
their  wpelite^  have  died  in  consequoice 
of  a  slight  indulgence.  This  mode  of 
cure  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the 
case  of  deep-roded  complaint^  which 
baffled  the  powers  of  medicine.  It  is 
used,  particularly  in  coimexion  with  fre- 
quent unctions  of  mercuiy,  in  obstinate 
cases  of  syphilis,  when  even  the  bones 
have  become  afifected ;  and  the  caaas  in 
which  this  severe  remedy  has  produced 
brilliant  successes  are  numerousL  ft  is 
considered,in  Germany,as indispensable  to 
the  cure  of  inveterate  syphilis.  The  pa- 
tient is  kept  in  a  well  closed  room,  receiv- 
ing onl^  a  little  bread  and  water,  and  soon 
loses  his  appetite,  owing  to  his  detulitated 
slate  produced  by  the  mercurial  unctiona. 
His  bed-linen  is  never  changed,  nor  the 
room  aired ;  indeed,  a  verytrimnf  draught 
of  air  has  proved  fiital.  The  sahvation  is 
veiy  great,  and  it  is  surprising  that  man 
can  hve  at  all  in  such  a  state  as  these 
patients  are  often  in.  The  cure  geocaidly 
requires  about  three  weeks. 
■  HuHiNOSN,  or  Hdnimoue;  a  place  in 
Alssoe,  department  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  half 
a  league  vom  Basle.  Louis  XIV  caused 
it  to  be  fortified  by  Vauban,  in  1679.  In 
1814,  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies^  and,  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1816,  it  was  stipu- 
Wted  that  the  fortifications  should  be  de- 
siroyed,  at  the  urgent  solicitations^  as  is 
said,  of  Basle.  It  now  contains  but  1000 
inhabitants,  and  is  of  no  importance. 

HoHRiAnxs,  John  Gorvinus,  waywode 
of  Transylvania,  and  general  of  the  armies 
of  Ladiaaus,  king  of  Hungaxy,  was  one 
of  the  grestest  commanders  of  his  time. 
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He  Ibnglii  aninBt  the  TuAb  heraiMMf, 
and,  ki  1449  «nd  1443^  gained  impor- 
iHit  advuMageB  over  the  geneialB  of  siutaa 
Anmmth,  and  obiijnd  that  priiice  to  felin 
fhwii  Belgrade,  after  beeiennff  it  aevea 
moDtfai.  In  1456)  be  obliged  Mohwiuiied 
II  abo  to  relioouiah  a  siege  of  the  aame 
plMe,  but  died  deptember  10,  in  the  eame 
year.  He  was,  at  this  tinie,  regarded  as 
the  hero  of  Chrialeiidoni,  and  not  leee 
eMeemed  by  his  enemies  than  regretted 
by  his  fbends.  He  kft  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whooi,  Matthias,  was  after- 
wards king  of  Hungary. 

Hums;  a  natioa  oif  Nortbem   Asia, 
which  probably  balongi  to  the  Finniab 
moe,  and  fytmmr  M  a  nomadio  fife  on 
the  fiontien  of  China.    The  hktoiv  of 
the  Huns  ean  be  traced  no  farther  back 
than  the  reign  of  Me^te,  a  son  of  Teu-maui 
on  aoeoQut  of  whoae  inroads  the  Chinese 
bttih  their  mat  wall,  B.C.a09.    (SeeBe 
Gwane'b  MiMre  du  Hum.)    This  pow- 
erftn  people^  not  entirehr  destitute  of  dYil- 
izatioti,  wevB  masten  of  Mongolia  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  noith  of  Asia,  as  ftr 
as  the  Caspiau  sea  and  the  bordeia  of 
Tliibet,  and  were  long  dangerous  neigin 
bofs  to  the  Cfaineae.    ikit,intenKildMBen- 
■on*  having  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Hims^  the  Chinese  oained  a  dominion 
over  them,  akhongh  doubtful  and  intor- 
nqfMsd,  and  pot  an  sod  to  their  noartiiera 
kkiadom,  A.  D.  60^  and  to  their  southern 
In  tte  5th  centmr.    After  the  destructkii 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Emm  in  the 
north,  a  part  of  this  people  retired  lo 
Youan'^Pan,  near  the  sourees  of  the  Ursl| 
not  ftur  flvm  the  residanoe  of  the  Baahkiafc 
Tlie  country  was  afterwards  called  Tan- 
jon  or  Ginat  Hungary.    Aeoording  to  the 
•scitantB  of  the  RoinsB  g^ofraphei^  how- 
aver,  the  Huns,  in  the  time  of  Augustus^ 
wnresetded  near  the  Caspian  aea.    These 
new  oomers  bad  the  Alans  on  the  south- 
west, and  ooeupied  the  fiontien  of  the 
BmnanempirBi    While  they  were  spread- 
ing to  the  north  and  sooth,  thev  earned  on 
waisin  the  east  with  the  Chmese.'   But 
vflwn  the  To-pa  or  To-ten,  whe  dwelt  on 
dw  liver  Amour,  spread  themselves  on  the 
west  of  China,  and  drove  the  Sienpi  fiom 
their  posaesBions,  at  the  becinmng  of  the 
4th  eencuiy,  the  Huns  agam  pressed  to- 
wards the  west,  to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Pomua  Euzinua    After  a  bloody  snuggle 
with  the  Alans^  they  united  wzdi  them,  to 
naas  the  Pontus  Euimus^  and  attack  the 
Goths  (376),  and  thus  produced  the  jran- 
end  imiption  of  the  baibarian&    liiey 
weie  accompanied  by  many  tribes  whom 
thay  had  overoooM,  and  they  reduced  all 


^  natioM  wi  the  Borlli  of  the  IliMba. 
They  sometimes  made  war  on  the  Bo- 
mane,  and  sometimes  served  in  troops 
under  thenr  standards.  Rouss  compelled 
the  Romans  to  pay  tribute.  Hisnephews, 
Bleda  and  Atdla,  sons  of  Mandras  (Mund- 
nik)^  succeeded  him  in  449;and  turned  their 
anus  aaainst  the  Gennans  and  SannatianB. 
After  the  death  of  fileda,  Attib  continued 
his  conquesti^  and  founded  one  of  the 
moBt  extensive  kingdoms  knovm  m  histo^ 
ly.  (See  MOa.)  Soon  after  his  death 
(453),  the  empire  iell  to  pieces;  but  the 
iioraes  of  Huns  kma  lived  on  the  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Pahn  Moolii| 
until  at  kngth  the  people  end  the  name 
became  extinot. 

HuHTEB,  William ;  a  cdebrsied  anato- 
mist and  medical  practitioner,  bom  May 
93;  1718,  at  Kilhnde,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  hi  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  was  sent  to  the  univeraitv  of  ukugow, 
and  engaged  himself  as  the  pupil,  and 
afterwaras  as  the  partneri  of  Cullen^  at 
Hamilton*  The  result  of  tliis  oonnexioft 
has  been  aheadv  partially  related.  (See 
CuBm,  WiUiamA  Mr.  Hunter  went  lo 
reside  at  HamilUiB  in  1797;  and,  after 
having  passed  the  winter  of  1740  at  £d- 
inbuigh,  he  went  lo  London  in  174L  He 
soon  evinced  his  ability  by  a  paper  On 
the  Structure  and  Dioeaaos  of  Artieulating 
Cartilages,  whksh  he  communicated  to  the 
royal  eociety  in  1749;  and  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  PhikisephKal  Transactions. 
He  determined  to  establlsb  himself  hi 
London  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and 
eommenoed  leotuiug  on  that  suljeot  m 
1746;  having  previoinly  been  engi^ed  to 
assist  Mr.  Samuel  Bhatpe  as  a  leourer  on 
sujigeiy.  In  1747,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  surgeons} 
and  m  the  spring  of  the  feUowing  year* 
soon  after  the  ekse  of  his  lectures  for  the 
season,  he  vrent  to  Leyden  and  Paris.  On 
his  return  home,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  midwilbiy,.and  was  chosen 
surgeon-aoooncheur,firBt  to  ihe  Middlesex 
hospital,  and  then  to  the  British  lyinc-in 
hospitaL  In  1750,  he  entirely  relinquianed 
mere  surgical  pactiee,  though  much  con- 
sulted as  a  pliyfliean  in  cases  re<iuiriBf 
peculiar  anatomwal  skill  ftar  their  invesd- 
oation.  In  1755y  he  became  physician  to 
toe  British  lying-in  hosp^and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  member  of  the  medical  ao- 
caety,  Inthefirst  volume  of  Observations 
and  Inquiries,  published  by  that  aasoeia- 
tkm  in  1757,  appeared  doctor  Hunter'a 
Histotyofan  Aneurism  (^ the  Aorta;  and 
he  was  an  important  contributor  to  the 
suhseqtient  putMicationB  of  the  society,  of 
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which  he  was  choMn  praidHit  tm  the 
death  of  doctor  FothergtfL  In  1763»  he 
publiabed  a  work,  entitled  Medical  Com- 
mentaries (4ta),  to  which  was  subse- 
qaentl^  added  a  Supplement,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  vinclicate  his  ckiim  to 
aome  anatomical  discoveries,  in  oppoaitioii 
to  professor  Monro,  of  Edinbuiigb,  and 
othen.  In  1764,  he  was  af^inted  phy- 
sician-extraordinaiy  to  the  queen.  Doc- 
tor HuQter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  in  1767 ;  and,  in  1768,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  academy  of  ails, 
be  was  appointed  professcnr  of  anatomy. 
He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
royal  medical  socie^  at  Paris  in  178MD^ 
and  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
17GK2.  The  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
of  his  publications,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
human  Gravid  Uterus  (folio^  illustrated  by 
34  lam  plates),  appeared  in  1775.  In 
1777,  he  joined  Mr.  Watson  in  preseotinf 
to  tibe  royal  society  a  Short  Account  of  the 
late  Doctor  Matv*^  llhiesB,  and  of  the 
Appeanmces  on  Dissection ;  and,  in  1778, 
he  pubKshed  Reflections  on  the  Section 
«f  ae  Symphysis  Pubis,  designed  to  show 
the  impropviety  and  inutility  of  that  sur- 
l^cal  operation,  which  had  become  ftsh- 
lonable  among  ^accoucbeurs  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  enpedally  in  France.  Two  In- 
troductory Lectures  to  his  Anatomical 
Course,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the 
press,  were  published  after  his  death. 
About  i76S,  he  presented  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  then  minister,  recj^uesdng  « 
mnt  from  government  of  the  site  of  the 
ling^  mews,  whereon  he  offered  to  erect 
an  edifice  at  the  expense  of  £7000,  and 
endow  a  professorship  in  perpetuity.  But 
his  proposal  was  treated  vrith  nenect,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  purchased  a 
spot  of  ffround  in  Great  Windmill  street, 
Haymamet,  where  he  built  a  house,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  museum,  for  his  own 
profesrional  pupases,  and  thither  he  re- 
moved in  1770.  Here,  besides  objects 
connected  with  the  medical  sciences,  he 
ultimately  collected  a  library  of  Greek  and 
Roman  dassics,  «nd  a  valuable  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  latter  furnished  the  materi- 
als for  a  publication,  entitled  AWmmonwi 
veterum  Fopuiorum  tt  Urbwm  qui  m  Mun 
MO  Gvliidmi  Hunter  ogsenHmtur  Deserwtia^ 
FSgurii  tSusCroto,  Qp.  et  Stud.  CSuvH 
Crnnbe,  SR  d  SA.  Ac  (1783,  4to.V  In 
1781,  the  museum  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  shells  and  other  natural  curi- 
osities, which  tiad  been  collected  by  doc- 
tor Fothergill,  who  bad  given  testamenta- 
ry directions  that  his  calnnet  of  natursl 
histoiy  should  be  offered  to  doctor  Huntar 


fyr  £500  leas  than  the  appnuoed  valtie ; 
and  he  accordingly  purchased  it  for  £1900. 
He  continued  to  attend  to  his  avocatioiis  till 
within  a  veiy  short  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  March  30, 178a  He  bequeath- 
ed ins  museum  to  ins  nephew  for  the 
term  of  30  years,  after  which  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  univeiBiQr  of  GOa^gow,  where 
it  is  now  deposited. 

HuNTEE,  John ;  younger  brodier  of  the 
precedinff ,  highly  celebnted  as  a  piacli- 
tioner  ana  wnter  on  suigeiy,  anatomy  and 
j^ysiobgy.  He  was  bom  July  14^  1738. 
His  educadim  was  neglected,  and  he  was, 
at  first,*  apprenticed  to  a  cabmetHmaker ; 
but,  heanng  of  the  auoceas  of  his  dder 
brother  in  London,  he  offered  his  aarvioes 
to  him  as  an  anaromical  annstant,  and  was 
invited  by  him  to  LondoB,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  September,  1748.  He  improved 
-  so  speedily,  that,  in  tho  winter  of  1749^  lie 
was  able  to  undertake  the  inetmction  of 
dissecting  pupils.  In  175Cs  he  vraa  ad- 
mitted to  a  nartnerahip  in  the  tectuies 
dehvered  by  his  brother,  in  vrhich  atua- 
ti<Hi  he  moat  assiduoudly  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  not 
only  <if  the  human  body,  but  abo  of  fanne 
animah,  for  which  he  (irocurad  fiom  the 
Tower,  and  fix)m  the  keepem  of  other 
menageries,  sulnectB  for  disseetkm.  He 
abo  kept  aeveral  foreif^  and  uncommon 
animals  in  his  hoose  fiir  thepurpoeeof 
stadyinff  their  habits  and  orgamzatKHi.  In 
the  begmnmg  of  1767,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  aoosBty.  Hb  first  pub- 
lication, a  treatise  On  the  Natural  Hiatoty 
of  the  Teeth  ^4to.lju^|ieared  in  1771.  In 
the  vyinter  of  1/73;  he  oommeooed  a 
course  of  lecturse  on  the  theoiy  and  prin- 
ciples of  suigeiy,  in  which  he  developed 
some  of  those  peculiBr  doctrines  which  he 
afterwards  ezplakied  more  fully  in  hia 
published  woms.  Ifia  peifect  aoiiuaint- 
ance  with  anatomy  rsnaeied  him  a  bold 
and  skilful  operator,  and  enabled  him  to 
make  improvements  in  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing cettam  sursical  cases.  But  ins  feme 
chiefly  rests  on  his  researches  cooceming 
comparative  anatomy.  In  1776,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  suneon-estre- 
ordinaiy  to  tne  army.  In  1781,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  rc^  woattj  of 
Q6ttingen,  and,  in  1783)  of  the  royal  eocie- 
ij  of  inedicine  and  academy  of  singeiy  at 
Paris.  In  1786,  he  published  his  ode- 
brated  woik  On  the  Venereal  Dieoaos. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  a  quaito 
volume,  entitled  Observations  on  Various 
PartB  or  the  Animal  (Eccmomy,  consiBlinff 
of  physiok^gical  easaya,  most  c«  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  Phikw^phioal  Trans- 
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Ilk  Thmiim  o«  die  Bfeod,  In- 
^amnutioikf  end  Ghai-iiiQt  Woimdi^  wm 
one  of  the  kflt  of  liki  Iheniy  kbora.  On 
the  death  (rf*  Mr.  Adair,  he  waa  appointed 
irapeelor-geiienl  of  ho^tak  lura  ear* 
0BOih-fenenl  to  the  amLT.  He  died  Oct. 
16|  ITOa  Hk  Trealiae  on  the  Blood, 
too^  was  puUkhad  in  1794,  with  anae- 
oouBt  of  luB  Hfe,  by  air  ETenird  Home. 
Ckivenunent  puaoliMed  the  miiaeiiin  of 
Hooter  lor  £l6fi0fk  and  tnoififened  it  to 
the  royal  college  or  auigeona,  for  the  use 
ofthepuUic. 

HoNTfxre^  in  a  general  aenaB,  inckides 
the  piUMliC  both  ^  faaiiy  and  featheied 
game;  but)  in  a  nairower  aenae,  is  ap- 
plied only  to  beAsta  of  veneiy  (of  the  foraat, 
aa  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf)  and  of 
chase  (of  the  fioki,  aa  the  bncjE,  doe,  ibz, 
marten,  roe^  In  a  rude  atate  of  aocie^, 
k  k  one  or  the  moat  important  emptoy- 
mentB  of  mankind ;  and,  in  ita  more  ad- 
vanced atate,  beeomea  an  agreeaUeamuae- 
ment,  m4n  punning  for  pkaaure,  in  the 
latter  ease,  what  they  once  followed  fiom 
neoeaflity.  Hunting  k  practiaed  in  agreot 
yariety  of  wayi^  acccnding  to  the  objeet  of 
the  penona  enf^igedin  it,  the  nature  of  te 
countiT,  and  m  dwKtiplion  of  the  game. 
The  otyect  may  be  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  to  dealtery  nozioua  animak,  to  get 
poaaciBMon  of  uaeftil  onee^  or  of  aome  uae- 
nil  animal  product  (aa  ftira,&c),  or  meie- 

Sr  amuaement.  The  pumuit  may  be  oon- 
ucted  by  meana  of  other  animala,  aa  by 
doga»  folcona  (see  Akonfy),  &c ;  or  the 
prey  may  be  cauriit  by  stratagem  (aa  by 
nets,  trqn,  pitfidk)^  or  destroyed  by  fire- 
arms or  other  weapons,  &c.  A  fliU 
aecoom  of  the  methoda  of  hunting  among 
the  ancknts  may  be  found  in  the  treatisea 
of  Xenopbon  (K»wrycrm«f)  and  Anun  (un- 
der the  aame  titk]^  and  in  the  p6em  of 
Oppian^Q^mg^fict,  or  On  Hunting.  The 
broeda  of  hounds,  their  training  aM  man- 
agement, the  hunting  of  the  hare,  the  atag, 
the  wild  boar,  lion,  bear,  &c. ;  fine  insmi- 
menta,  dareas,  &G.,  of  the  hunters,-  are  mi- 
nutely deacabed  with  evident  keetmess 
and  great  precision.  Xenophon  com- 
meneea  with  Apdlo  and  Diana,  through 
wfaoae  aid  the  Centaur  ChirDn,  on  ac- 
coont  of  bk  love  of  justice,  was  rewarded 
jnetructiQna  in  the  science  of  the 
Chiron,  in  turn,  taught  many 
popik.  The  treatise  omichides 
with  a  {(eneral  eulogy  of  hunting,  which, 
.we  are  mformed,  not  only  afibrda  pleasure, 
but  increases  health,  snnengthens  the  sight 
and  hearing,  and  nrolracta  the  approach 
of  old  age.  It  k  aim  the  beat  prapaniion 
for  militaay  aarvice.  The  author  then 
41* 


goaa  on  to  prove  that  activity  k  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen,  and  that  the  inter* 
ests  of  hk  country,  not  lees  than  die  wQl 
of  the  gods,  demand  ftom  each  mm  all 
the  exertion  of  which  he  k  capaMe.  To 
the  paasion  for  hunting  which  animated 
the  foudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe, 
the  hute  tracts  of  land  whkh  were  am>r- 
eaied  bear  feaiftil  testimony;  and  the 
witters  of  the  thne  give  a  snong  picmre 
of  the  Bufforings  of  the  ofipresKa  com- 
monalty, under  the  tyiamiical  privileges 
ef  sport  which  were  ckimed  by  their 
meatem.  (See  Goaie  Lmw.)  Itkunne- 
ceaBary  here  to  go  into  a  nunu«e  descrip- 
tion of  the  techi&cal  terms  of  hunting,  or 
Of  the  manner  in  which  it  k  carried  on. 
In  England,  the  fox,  the  stag  and  the 
hare  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ; 
on  the  cimtinent  cm  Europe,  the  wild  boar 
and  the  wdf  are  added  to  the  Ikt  (Bee 
Daniel^  Rimd  Spmii.)  The  lion  k  burn- 
ed by  horsemen  on  plains,  and  laive  dogs 
are  used  to  dislodge  him  from  hknaunts. 
At  the  foat  sight  of  the  huntsmen,  he 
always  endeavors  to  escape  by  speed,  but 
if  they  and  the  dogs  get  near,  he  either 
slaekenal  hk  pace,  or  quiethr  awaits  their 
approach.  Tne  dogs  immediately  rush  on, 
and,  after  one  or  two  are  destroyed,  over- 
power him:  IS  or  16  are  a  sufficient 
match  for  him.  The  huntsmen  keep  to- 
gether in  pairs ;  if  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  dogei  one  of  them,  when 
within  reach  of  the  fion,  dismounts  and 
alms  at  the  animaPs  heart ;  he  instantiy 
remounts,  and  hk  companion  follows  up 
the  blow.  In  some  parts  of  Afiica,  when 
a  lion  k  discovered,  the  wbok  surround- 
ing district  k  raised,  a  circle  of  three  or 
four  miles  is  f^med,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeds, always  narrowing  the  cucle  until 
the  lion  appears.  He  then  springs  on  one 
of  the  party,  who  generally  succeeds  in 
kiffing  him  with  a  musket  ball  One  of 
the  noblest  sports  m  the  East  k  hunting 
the  tiger,  which  k  done  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly  by  a  numerous  company  of 
sportsmen,  with  ekphants  trained  for  the 
parpose,  horses  becoming  ungovernable. 
When  the  retreat  of  the  tiger  k  discovered, 
every  attempt  k  made  to  dislodge  him ; 
the  search  »  conducted  with  the  largest 
and  best  trained  elephant,  which  diseloises 
^  presence  of  the  tiger  by  a  pecuhar 
kind  of  snorting  and  great  agitation.  Tlie  * 
huntsmen,  who  are  mounted  on  elephanta, 
dischaive  theb  pieces^  and,  if  the  shot  k 
not  fotal,  the  tiger  springs  upon  hk  amaiK 
anta,  who  are  often  in  great  danger.  Ti- 
gem  are  sometimes  taken  in  traps,  pits  or 
The  other  aoimak  of  Om  ftlito 
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ipecies — the  panther,  leopsid,  &«.- 
genenLUy  roused  by  doin,  and  lulled  with 
Ire-arma  or  airows.  The  animals  of  the 
caoiae  species,  though  leas  furioiu,  are 
more  cunning  than  those  above  mentioned. 
The  wolf  hiM  always  been  an  object  of 
human  vengeance :  in  the  £k0t,it  is  hunt- 
ed by  ea^es  trained  for  the  purpose;  in 
Europe,  the  strongest  creyhounds  and 
other  dogs  are  employed,  and  the  chase 
b  prosecuted  either  on  foot  or  on  hone- 
back.  It  is,  however,  veiy  difficult  to  lun 
down  a  wol^  for  it  is  stronffer  than  a 
doff,  and  vnll  easily  run  90  muee,  which, 
added  to  its  stratagems,  often  renders  the 
pursuit  abortive.  Wolves  are  also  taken 
m  traps  and  nets,  thouj^h  their  vigilance 
and  caution  make  it  difficult  to  deceive 
them.  The  most  formidable  animals  of 
North  Ammca  sin  the  white  bear  and  the 
grisly  bear.  They  are  ferocious,  fearless, 
and  extremely  vivacious,  and  are  hunted 
with  arrows  or  fire-arms.  The  bison  is 
destroyed  by  thjB  North  American. Indiaos 
sometimes  by  riding  in  among  a  herd,  and 
singling  out  one,  which  they  wound  with 
their  arrows,  until  a  mortal  blow  is  given  ;or 
they  drive  a  whole  herd  over  a  precipice. 
When  flying  before  the  pursuers,  the  herd 
rushes  on  with  great  iBpidity,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  leaders  to  stop,  as  the 
main  body  pushes  forward  to  escape  ^ 
pUTBOit.  The  Indians  neariy  surround 
them,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells. 
The  alarmed  animals  hasten  fonrad  in 
the  only  direction  not  occupied  by  their 
enemies,  and  are  hurled  over  the  preci- 
pice and  dashed  to  pieces. 

HuNTiffODON,  Selina,  countess  o1^  the 
second  daughter  of  Washington,  earl  Fer- 
reis,  was  bom  in  1707,  and  mairied  June 
3, 1728,  to  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Becoming  a  widow,  she  acquir^ 
a  taste  for  the  principles  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodists,  and  patronised  the  famous 
Georse  White/ield,  whom  she  constituted 
her  cb^>lain.  Her  rank  and  fortune  giv- 
ing her  great  influence,  she  was  long  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  a  sect  of  religionjsts ; 
and,  afler  the  death  of  Whitefiekl,  his  fol- 
lowers were  designated  as  the  people  of 
ladv  Huntingdon.  She  founded  schools 
and  oolleges  for  preacheis,suppoited  them 
with  her  purse,  and  expended  annually 
large  sums  in  private  charity.  She  died 
Junftl7,1791. 

HunTi2iGD0N,Willtam;  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, who  attained  some  notoriety  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer's  laborer  in  Kent,  and  the 
eariy  part  of  bis  life  was  passed  in  menial 
servioe,  and  qther  humme  oocupatioos. 


After  indolguig  in  viae  and  dinipatioii  Hir 
several  years,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  was  converted,  and  became  a 


[e  soon  engaged  in  religMius  coiitrover- 
sies,  published  a  vast  number  of  traelB, 
and  was  regaided  as  the  head  of  a  peouliBr 
sect  He  died  in  August,  1813,  at  the  age 
of  69^  He  was  a  man  of  some  talent, 
thoi^  ktde  cuMvated'by  education.  His 
pubhcatioDS  are  veiy  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  contain  curious  details  relative  to 
his  personal  histoiy  and  religious  experi- 
ence. The  titles  of  two  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens:  the  Amuinan  Skel- 
eton, or  the  Arminians  diaseeted  and  anat- 
omized (8vo.);  and  the  Bank  of  Failfa 
(8vo.).  Alter  having  h»t  his  firat  wife  by 
death,  he  mairied  &  wealthy  relict  of  sir 
James  Saundeison,  a  London  alderman, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
affluence. 

HuifTiNODON,  Heniy  of,  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish historian,  was  bom  towards  the  end  Sf 
the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  IdtbceDtu- 
ly.  He  waseduniedbyAlbinusofABJoUv 
a  learned  canon  ofthe  churdi  of  Linootn. 
He  composed  a  gcMial  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  Murliest  accounts  to  the 
death  of  long  Stephen,  in  1154,  in  eight 
books,  which  have  been  published  by  sir 
Henry  Savile.  Towards  die  cobcmod, 
the  author  honesdy  acknowledges  that  it 
is  only  an  abridgment,  and  a&ows  that 
to  compose  a  complete  lurtory  c€  Enr- 
laud,  many  books  were  neoeasarv  wfaidi 
he  could  not  procure.  Mr.  Wharton 
has  puUidied  a  letter  of  his  on  die  con- 
tempt of  the  worid,  which  details  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  great  men  ti 
his  time. 

HunTureroir,  Samuel,  one  of  the  sign- 
en  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  Windham^  Conneeticnt,  in 
1733.  His  fetiier  was  a  fermer,  whose 
situation  did  not  allow  him  to  sive  his 
son  any  other  than  the  Ifamted  educatioo 
which  the  common  scfaoob  ofthe  province 
aflbrded.  Young  Huntingtmi,  however, 
made  up  fw  this  defidenor,  by  his  own 
industiy,  and  onployed  all  the  tnne  which 
he  could  sfwe  mm  the  occupations  of 
the  ferm,  in  improving  his  nund.  At  the 
age  of  23,  he  resolved  upon  studying  the 
law,  and,  having  borrowed  the  necessary 
books,  soon  acquired  knowledge  aufficieitt 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  and  commence 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  . 
did  in  his  native  town.  He  shortly  after- 
wards  removed  to  Norwich.  Here  he  had 
n«»t  tong  resided,  before  his  busmess  be- 
came veiy  eztensivei,  and,  m  1764,  he  wafr 
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etecttd  a  repiMentative  of  the  town  in 
thegeneml  aaKinMy,  and  tbe  following 
year  appointed  king's  attomey,  an  office 
whieh  ne  filled  until  1774,  wnen  he  was 
raieed  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court 
In  1775^  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
ooimcil  of  Connecticut^  and  in  the  same 
year,  having  alwin^s  shown  himself  a  de- 
cided opponent  of  all  encroachments  on 
the  rignts  of  the  people,  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  general  congress  of  the 
colonies.  He  to^  his  seat  in  that  assem- 
bly on  the  16th  of  Januaiy,  1776,  and,  in 
tfa«  ensuing  month  of  July,  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence.  S^tember 
88, 1779,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John 
Jay,  as  president  of  the  congress.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  same  dignity  in 
1780,  and  occupied  it  until  the  following 
year,  when  his  heahh  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire fiom  the  house.  On  his  return  to 
Cc«uaecticut,  he  resumed  his  judicial  func- 
tions and  his  seat  in  the  council  of  that 
state.  In  1783;  he  again  went  to  congress, 
and  wss  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecti- 
eut  In  1786^  he  wss  chosen  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Griswold  in  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  die  state,  and  was  annually  re- 
elected to  the  same  station  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Jan.  5, 1796,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age. 

HuPAZOLi,  Francis ;  one  of  the  few  in- 
dividuals who  have  lived  in  three  cenm- 
ries.  He  was  bom  in  1587,  at  Cssal,  in 
Sardmia,  and  died  in  1702.  At  fiist,  he 
waa  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  became 
a  merdiant  at  Scio ;  and,  in  his  88d  year, 
he  was  appointed  Venetian  consul  at 
Smyrna.  He  had  five  wives,  who  bore 
bim  24  children,  besides  which,  he  is 
known  to  have  had  25  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. Bvfais  fifth  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  96  years,  he  had  four 
children.  His  drink  was  water ;  he  nev- 
er smoked,  and  eat  little  (princiDsJly  game 
and  fruit).  He  drank  a  good  deal  of  the 
iuice  of  the  tcorzonera  root,  eat  but  veiy 
little  at  niffht,  went  to  bed  and  rose  early, 
dien  heard  mass,  walked  and  labored  the 
whole  day  to  the  last  He  wrote  down 
every  thin^  remaricable  which  he  had 
witnessed,  m  22  vols.  He  never  had  a  fe- 
ver, was  never  bled,  and  never  took  any 
medicine.  At  the  age  of  100,  his  gr^r 
hiur  again  became  bkck.  When  109 
yean  old,  he  lost  his  teeth,  and  lived  on 
soup.  Four  yean  later,  he  had  two  large 
new  teeth,  and  began  again  to  eat  meat 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had, 
for  almost  90  years,  monthly  evacuatk>nB 
of  Uood.    After  these  ceased,  he  was  af- 


flicted with  the  stone,  and  frequent  cokb^ 
which  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
of  a  mild  temper.  His  principal  fault 
was  his  passion  for  the  other  sex.  Hupa- 
zoli  was  rich,  and  had  but  few  wants. 

HvBD,  Richard  ;  an  eminent  English 
prelate  and  phUolosical  writer  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  bom  Jan.  13, 1720,  at 
Congreve,  in  Staffordshire,  went  to  Eman- 
uel college,  Cambridge,  in  whieh  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  1742,  and,  in  1749, 
published  HoratU  An  PoHiea,  JE^pistofo  ad 
PiMmct,  with  an  English  oommenlaiy  and 
notes.  In  1750^  he  publidied  a  Cbflamen- 
tary  on  the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augus- 
tus. A  satirical  attack  on  doctor  Jortin,  in 
defence  of  Warburton,  in  an  Essay  on  the 
Delicacy  of  Friendship,  he  afterwards  en- 
deavored to  suppress.  In  1757,  bepub- 
liahed  Remarks  on  David  Hume's  Essay 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Keja^poa  (8vo.l 
His  Dialogues,  moral  and  political,  witn 
Letten  on  Chivaky  and  Romance,  ap- 
peared at  diff^nent  times,  fiiwn  1758  to 
1764,  and  were  republished  collectively, 
in  1765  (3  vols.  8vo.).  None  of  his  works 
attracted  so  much  notice  as  the  dia- 
logues, which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  H61ty.  In  1767,  he  was  made 
arch-deacon  of  Gloucester,  and,  in  1768, 
commenced  a  series  of  sennons  on  the 
pronhedes,  preached  at  the  lecture  found- 
ed ny  his  fnend  Warburton,  at  Lincoln'* 
Inn.  These  discourses  were  published 
under  the  tide  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
Christian  Church,  in  twelve  Lecturea 
(1772).  In  1775,  doctor  Hurd  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
tiy ;  and,  not  long  after,  was  made  pre- 
ceptor to  the  late  king,  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Yorit.  He  was  transhoed  to  the 
see  of  Worcester,  in  1781,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wss  b^towed  on  him  the  con- 
fidential situation  of  cleriL  of  the  closet. 
The  king  afterwards  desired  to  elevate 
doctor  mird  to  the  primacy,  but  he  mod- 
esdy  declined  the  oner.  In  1788,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  works  of  bishop 
Warburton,  in  which  he  omitted  sc»ne  of 
the  productions  of  his  deceased  friend. 
Doctor  Pair  supplied  the  editorial  deficien- 
cies of  bishop  Hurd's  collection,  b^  Tracts 
by  Warburton  and  a  Waibuitonian.  In 
1795,  the  ri|dit  reverend  editor  himself 
pubhdied  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the 
worits  of  Warburton,  in  the  fbnn  of  a 
biographical  pre&ce,and  he  subsequenUy 
also  published  the  coirespondence  of 
Waiburton,  which  was  his  mst  literary  un- 
dertaking.   He  died  in  May,  1808. 

Huai.  Oats  (see  £aj<iiirer).    WewiO 
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only  add  kere,  that  a  proiact  is  on  Ibot  for 
impnmng  the  navigmn  of  thai  danger- 
ouaponyandtfaataaurveyhasbeen  nMde 
fortbiB  puipose,  from  which  it  appeaia, 
that  a  ahip  canal,  of  9499  running  net  in 
kxuph,  can  be  opened  between  Pot  core 
and  fibllet  coye,  8ufl(oient  to  admit  the 
laroeatvesBel  of  war. 

HuaoN ;  a  lake  of  North  America,  918 
mOea  long,  from  eaat  to  weat,  and  180 
bniad,  of  very  irregiikr  form ;  about  1100 
milea  in  circumfoienee,  containing  many 
ialandb  and  baya ;  k>a.  80»  10"  to  84<'  9(y 
W.;lat43»9(yto40»l(rN.  Itaboanli 
in  fish,  which  am  nmilar  to  thoae  in  lake 
Superior.  Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks 
ia  yeiy  fertile,  and  suitable  for  cultivation ; 
but  in  other  places,  barren  and  sandy. 
The  promontory  which  dividea  &e  la^e 
from  take  Michigan,  is  composed  of  a  vast 
plain,  upwaids  of  100  miles  in  length,  but 
vaiying  in  its  breadth.  At  the  north-eaat 
comer,  the  lake  communicates  with  Irice 
Michigan,  by  the  straits  of  IMBchilimacki- 
nac.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing 
quantities  of  sand  cherries,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  nearly  the  same  fruits  as 
idx>ut  the  other  lakes. — Huron  ilnrer,  or 
St,  doer  JRtoer,  connects  lake  Huron  with 
hike  St  Glair.  It  is  40  tnilaa  l<mg,  and 
about  one  mile  wide. 

HuKoifs  (  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indiana,  which  was  formerty  numeroua, 
and  dw^  on  the  east  of  lake  Huron ;  but, 
in  1690,  they  wers  driven  out  by  the  Iro- 
quois,  and  retfeed  to  the  south-west  of 
lake  Erie.  The  Six  Nations  (the  Mohawk 
tribes  or  Iroquois)  call  the  Hurons  fa^ 
ikerj  without  doubt  because  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Hurons,  who  are  now 
reduced  to  700  wanioia.  They  are 
amonff  the  moat  civilised  of  the  N. 
American  Indians,  five  in  good  houses, 
have  horses^  cows  and  swine^  and  raise 
grain  for  8«Ie.  Their  proper  name  is  fFy- 
andoif.  (See  AVrf^.4iiieruMmi2mew,voL 
94,  pp.  419,  ^26.)  The  Iroquois  are  some- 
times iticluded  under  the  name  of  Hurons, 
but  they  are  a  separate  people. 

HuARicAiiE  (in  Spanish,  hutnMM ;  in 
French,  tmrc^an  ;  m  German,  oHban) ; 
a  word,  according  to  the  most  probable 
supposition,  mckra  up  by  voyagns  among 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies;  property  a 
violent  tempest  of  vrind,  attended  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  rain  or  hail. 
Hurricanes  appear  to  have  an  electric  ori- 
gin:  at  the  moment  that  the  electric 
sparic  produces  a  combination  Of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  a  sudden  fidl  of  nun  or 
hail  is  thus  occasioned,  and  a  vacuum 
fonned,  into  whiefa  the  cireimuttnbient 


air  rushes  wifh  great  rapidity  from  all  <fi- 
rections.  The  West  Jhidies,  the  laia  of 
France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  1%am  and 
China,  are  ifae  countries  most  subject  to 
their  ravagesi  What  areealled  huzncanes^ 
in  the  more  northern  lattode^  are  noth- 
ing more  than  whirlwinds,  occaaionodby 
the  meeting  of  of^MMite  cunenta.  .  But  in 
the  real  hurricane,  all  the  dements  seem 
to  have  aimed  thmaelves  for  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  human  labqn  and  of  nature  her- 
aeUI  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exoeeda 
that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  corn,  vinea,  sugar 
canes^  forests,  houses,  evenr  thing  ia  swept 
avray.  The  humcane  of  the  tenoperate 
zone  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  60 
fret  a  second;  those  of  the  torrid  zone, 
from  ISO  to  900  foot  in  the  same  time. 
They  begin  in  various  ways ;  sometinies  a 
litde  black  cloud  nSki  down  the  moun- 
tainB,and  suddenly  unfolds  itself  aadoovera 
the  whole  horizon;  at  others^  the  storm 
comes  on  in  the  shape  of  a  fiery  cIoud,vrfaich 
suddenly  appean  in  a  calm  and  serene  sky. 
Husband  amb  Wifs.  Of  all  private 
contracts,  that  of  marriage  is  most  inti* 
mately  blended  with  the  social  condition 
of  a  community,  and  gives  rise  to  the  moat 
numerous  and  important  relations^  ri^Ma 
and  duties.  It  was  for  this  reason,  in  pait, 
thoiwh  Btin  more,  perhaiM,  from  the  desire 
of  domination  and  jurisdiction  on  the. 
put  of  the  clergy  m  former  times^  that 
this  contract  was  invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar religious  character,  and  made  one 
of  the  seven  mMcramenit  of  the  Cathofie 
chureh.  Mairiage,  accoidinaly,  is  often 
celebrated  in  places  of  pulwc  refigioua 
wonhip,  in  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countries ;  and  the  ministere  of  refigion, 
even  in  countries  vrhere  the  chureh  haa 
no  judicial  jurisdiction  vriiatever  over  tbe 
rights  arising  from  this  contract,  still  offi- 
ciate, for  the  most  part,  at  its  solemniza- 
timi.  (As  to  the  forms  of  solemnizing 
marria^  and  as  to  its  dissohition,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  r^pective  articlea 
Manic^sndi Divorce.)  Thefimandone 
of  the  most  important  lights  resultii^ 
from  this  contract,  is  the  control,  m  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
UWB  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives 
to  the  husband  of  the  perron  of  the  wife. 
The  terms  in  which  this  ri{|^t  is  expiesa- 
ed,  in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U. 
States,  are  stronger  than  those  d^  the  civil 
law,  or  the  modem  codes  derived  from  it. 
But  this  light  is  still  rec<»nised  in  those 
codes,  of  which  that  of  Prance  may  be 
refened  to  as  an  example.  The  old  writ- 
eninthe  EngUah  law  express  tfaemselres 
mere  directly  upon  this  subject 
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mteful  to  modern  ean,  puttiiig  the  au- 
Uiority  of  the  huaband  upon  a  footiiw  rimi- 
lar  to  that  of  a  parent  over  a  chilo,  or  a 
master  over  a  servant ;  and,  in  this  case, 
as  in  those,  they  very  eomposedly  lay 
down  the  rules  and  limits  of  the  exercise 
of  this  authority,  describing  the  degFee  of 
coercion  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  used, 
and  the  degree  of  correction  which  it  al- 
lows to  be  administered  by  the  husband. 
In  modem  times,  these  doctrines  are  ex" 
pressed  in  more  cautious  and  qualified 
tenns,  and  some  writers  are  careful  to 
reeerre  to  the  wife  some  corresponding 
rights.  However  the  mumal  rights  of  the 
paities  in  this  respect  are  to  he  construed 
and  reconciled,  it  is  certain  that  the  Ekig- 
lish  and  American  law  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  husband's  right  to  the  personal 
services  of  his  wifb ;  uid,  in  the  action  by 
Ae  husband  against  another  on  account 
of  criminal  conversation  with  the  wif^ 
direct  allusion  is  made  to  diis  marital 
right,  while  the  wife  has  no  correspond- 
ing actirai  against  a  woman  who  does  her 
a  similar  injury.  In  respect  to  the  chil- 
dren— as  a  divided  authority,  where  the 
voices  would  be  equal,  would  lead  to  em- 
barrassment—the law  assigns  the  guardi- 
anship and  authority  over  them  to  the 
ftther,  to  which  the  mother  succeeds,  in 
a  great  degree,  on  his  decease,  but  not 
wholly,  for  the  children  may,  at  a  certain 
age  in  dieir  minority,  <Aooae  guardians 
fo  themselves,  in  case  of  the  fatner's  de- 
cease. As  the  law  assigns  a  certain  as- 
cendency to  the  husband,  so  it  provides 
flome  compensation,  by  imposing  upon 
tarn  stronger  and  more  extensive  obhga- 
tions;  and  both  the  authority  and  the  ob- 
ligBtions  of  the  hudband  are  more  exten- 
sive where  the  common  law  of  England 
has  sway  than  where  the  Roman  law  is 
the  fountain  of  civil  jurisprudence.  As 
diis  common  law,  according  to  its  original 
spirit  and  usual  operation,  leaves  the  -mfe 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  her- 
self^ it  imposes  upon  the  hummd  the  obh-* 
gation  of  supporting  her,  m  the  most  di- 
rect and  absolute  trarma  His  duty  to  pro- 
vide fbr  the  support  of  the  children  is  no 
less  imperatively  enioined  by  the  law,  to 
which  cluty  the  mife  succeeds,  in  its  full 
fbrce,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  bus- 
band.  In  either  case,  the  duty  extends  to 
the  utmost  ability  and  means  of  the  party. 
In  respect  to  the  distinct  possession  of 
property,  and  distinct  civil  abilities  of  the 
two  parties,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
and  management  of  property,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  the  codes  spring- 
ing from  the  Roman  law  are  widely  d^ 


lenmt,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  striking 
diveratties  hi  the  civil  relations  of  ftmiHes 
under  the.  jurisdiction  of  these  respective 
systems.  By  the  theory,  as  weH  as  the 
practical  admimstration  of  the  common 
law  of  Ekigland.  which  has  not,  either 
there  or  in  the  U.  States,  been  very  deeply 
trenched  upon  try  statutes  or  judicial  modi- 
fications, toe  civil  rights  and  abilities  of 
the  wife  are  mostly  mereed  by  the  mar- 
riage. The  husband  and  vrife  are  consid- 
ered, in  law,  to  be  one  person,  and  that 
one  person  recognised  by  the  law  is  the 
husband.  By  the  very  act  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  chatteb  of  the  wnft  become  the 
property  of  the  husband.  He  has  a  ri^^t, 
also,  to  collect  all  the  debts  due  to  Imt  ; 
but  then  he  also,  at  the  same  time,  incurs 
a  corresponding  obligation,  ibr  he  at  once 
becomes  liable  to  pay  dl  her  debt& 
Though,  in  brinsing  suits,  after  the  mar- 
riage, fbr  the  debts  due  to  the  vrifb  before 
marriage,  the  names  of  both  the  husband 
and  vmb  are  used  as  plaintiA  and  credit- 
ors,  yet  when  the  debts  are  collected,  the 
proceeds  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  husband.  So  the  rents  and  income  of 
the  wife*^  real  estate,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  die  conjugal  connezioii,  belong  to 
the  husband  as  absolutdv  as  if  the  estate 
itsetf  were  his  own ;  but  he  cannot  sell  the 
estate  vrithout  the  concurrence  of  the 
vTlfe,  and,  in  En(|^d,  such  a  sale  can  be 
made  onl^  under  judicial  cognizance,  by 
a  prooeemng  in  which  the  wife  must  ap- 
pear personally  in  court,  and  express  wr 
asient  to  the  sale.  In  the  U.  Stitfes,  this 
precaution  is  not  taken,  thou^j^  in  some 
of  the  states,  the  wifo  must  be  examined 
separately  fbom  her  husband,  by  soma 
magistrate  authorized  to  take  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  deeds ;  and,  on  her  acknowl- 
edging that  she,  freelv,  and  vrithout  eon- 
straint  by  the  husband,  assents  to  the  sale^ 
the  conveyance  will  be  good }  while,  in 
other  states,  no  such  separate  examination 
is  required,  but  she  may  execute  the  deed 
either  in  the  >  presence  or  absence  of  her  < 
husband,  as  the  law  may  provide  in  this 
respect.  If  the  wife  has  already  oom- 
menoed  a  suit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
the  husband^  control  of  the  claim  fbr  the 
demand  in  suit  is  conaidered  to  be  so  di- 
rect and  absolute,  that  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  UMe  to  answer  to  the  wifo,  and 
the  suit  will  be  defeated  on  the  defend- 
ants objecting  to  its  being  further  prose- 
cuted in  her  name ;  for  the  eomm6n  law 
does  not  aUow  the  husband,  in  such  case,, 
to  come  in  and  jom  in  the  prosecution^ 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good 
why  it  should  not    In  sach 
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the  pffoceedkiy  mHt  be 
ansWyiDtfaeMineBof  liotik  MjthelKWB 
of  some  of  the  U.  Stiiei^  howef«r,  the 
■Hit  deee  net  dbale,  but  the  hiHtnmleomee 
in  end  joine  in  ppoeeealiBg  it  Ifaenitie 
pending  egeinet  the  wife  at  the  time  ef 
tlw  marriage,  it  doee  not  dbele,  Ibr  the  Imr 
will  not  penoit  the  ligfali  of  tlunl  peitiea 
to  be  uyuied  bj  the  Tohmtaiy  act  of  the 
It,  but  Mich  suit  proeeede  ae  if  no 
^ )  had  taken  plaee,  or  tlie  buaband 
fin  and  made  a  oo-delendant  in  the 
fluit  The  flune  pitocipiee  extend  to  all 
tlie  cr?il  idadona  of  the  wife.  Ifehewaa 
acting  aa  ezecntriz  on  an  estate,  the  hue- 
band,  on  tlie  meniage,  beeomet  executor 
with  her.  60  if  ahe  is  appointed  execu- 
trix during  the  maniage^  the  husband  ia 
executor  with  her;  and  eo  where  imprie- 
omnent  for  debt  iapermittad,  thelawdoes 
not  allow  the  wife  to  be  unpriaonedon 
eaeeulion  for  her  own  debt,  aepenieljr 
from  her  huaband,  but  he  must  be  innrii* 
oned  with  ber;  and  if  he  eaeapee  mm 
priaon,  nad  ia  not  maloen,  after  a  3 
He  time  ailowad  for  thia  puqiooe,  die  wife 
will  be  diachaned.  On  the  diawJiition 
of  the  raaRfageny  die  death  of  the  hue- 
bond,  or  bj  a  diToree  tarn  the  bondaof 
matrimony,  the  civil  ahilitiee  of  the  wife 
levive,  and  ahe  will  then  also  be  entided, 
In  her  own  right,  to  die  rente  and  ineome 
of  her  raal  eaiate  aocndng  aufaaequendf  , 
and  ahe  wiU  also  be  ondtled,  in  her  own 
right,  to  all  the  debts  due  to  herbeferethe 
nntfriage,  and  which  the  hnrtand  has  not 
appiopriated  to  himed£  But,  aa  all  the 
^wiwttngB  of  the  wife^  during  the  maniaffB^ 
belong  exclusireiT  to  die  hteband,  vriMim- 
er  gafaied  br  her  labor,  by  mde,  or 


other  way,  ne  alone  can  sue  for  anTdaim 
f ;  and,  in  oaae  of  hia  dBceeae, 


permili  the  portieo  mutually  to  di 
each  other  aaataist  the  attacks  of'< 
peiaona:  and  alao  exempli  them,  exes 


hia  executon  aueceed  to  hie  right,  and  not 
the  wife  in  her  hidifidnai  capaeity.  The 
law,  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  scnipu- 
kms  reqiect  for  a  union  so  intimate,  and 

defend 
•'Other 
i  exempts  them,  except  in 
a  few  extreme  caaee,  from  beiagwitneaaeB 
aaainateach  other,  iqion  die  aame  piinci- 
ple  on  which  it  exempli  a  paity  from  be- 
ing a  wimeas  sffrinat  himaelf ;  and  even 
ferthei^  for  it  wiU  not  permit  either  tobea 
wimeas  against  the  other.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  that  this  eantract  of  mairiaae  ao  eom- 
plOMty  abedriM  all  otfaeia,  that  the  paides 
cannot  aAerwarda  conOfaet  with  each 
odier,  elnce,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  equivalem  to  a  contract  of  a 
aoi^rwidi  hiHMwIf,  In  the  time  of  lord 
Manafleli,  astne  dedriona  were  made  by 


of  Idqg^  bench,  in  England, 
tending  to  die  intsodoetion  of  an  exoep- 
dan  tt>  this  doctrine,  in  caee  of  an  agree- 
ment between  htiahand  and  wife  to  hve 
aepamely,  upon  feimal  ailidea  made  by 
them,  ptovkling  for  a  aepame  maame*' 
nance  of  the  wife.  But  the  aame  oomt  re- 
tmeed  its  atepa,  in  the  time  of  the  sue- 
ceedmg  chief-4uatioe^  lord  Kenyon,  and 
reeslBMahed  the  old  doctrine^  diataD  each 
agreemente  were  afaaohilBly  Toid.  The 
onl^  way,  accordingly,  of  proteeting  and 
mamiaining  the  peeumaiy  eontneiB  of  ihe 
wife^  and  preventing  them  from  being 
meiged  by  the  marriage,  iidiiDO^  thein- 
tarventien  of  tmelBee.  The  law  doea  not 
prevent  the  putting  property  into  the 
handa  of  tmatoea,  to  be  managed  either 
according  to  the  diacreiion  of  the  tnniee^ 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  wife,  ferlier 
sepanne  benefit,  m  if  ahe  were  a  aingle 
woman  s  and  thia  may  be  done  either  be* 
fore  or  after  the  mansaae,  provided  thai 
the  inteieat  of  creditore,liavmg  aubaiaiinff 
at  the  tune,  shall  not  be  afteetedL 
So  that,  after  all,  this  civil  identity  of  the 
husband  and  vnfe,  as  to  the 
uae,  eomrol  and  application  < 
or  iia  income,  is  me 

law  pemuiB  to  be 

of  another  what  it  doea  not  permit 

in  her  own.    And,  vriiere  there  areoomta 

with  auffident  powert  to  giva 

oedieein  reganl  to  audi  ccm- 
(aa  there  ought,  undonfaladly,  to  be 
eveiy  where),  any  proviaioiieand  oonfiiiana 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  partieav 
aa  to  any  prapttty  already  existam.  Such 
contmcta  are,  however,  toHatetM  la  that 

Imanriage;  fordiehtwwiHbynoi 
nr  of  any  eonditiona  or  ] 
to  the  eontnct  itselC  In  < 
die  civil  institutions  are  bmiowed  fimn 
the  Roman  law,  aa  baa  already  been  aaid, 
the  conjugal  bond,  of  its  ovni  foree,  and 
according  to  the  general  lavre^  independ- 
end^  of  any  exnrom  adpukdona  of  the 
paftiea  between  themaelvoa,  or  of  the  in^ 
tervention  of  any  thhd  pardea,  gjvea  riae 
to  a  ▼cry  diflereut  set  of  reladona  and 
rigfan.  To  take  the  French  code,  for  an 
example,  without  going  into  an  inquiry 
how  ftr  the  bws  ofodier  countries,  dsiiv- 
ed  fiom  the  aune  aource,  coincide 
diat  code  in  nunor  detaik  and  prov 
there  are  two  deecriptiona  of  mi 
contract,  aa  for  as  the  propeity  of  thepw- 
dee  is  concerned,  both  of  which,  however, 
contemplate  the  rights  of  laopwty  of  the 
pardea  aa  diRioct  By  one  form  of  the 
mairiage  contract,  the  huaband  and  wife 
beoome  paitnen ;  by  the  other,  their  righia 
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of  property  ootttuMM  dWnet,  notwithr 
mmMvnf  the  naaniagB.  In  cate  of  no 
fltijNdatioii,  a  cDBumiiulif  of  coodsvnll,  by 
the  operatioii  of  law,  reauk  tfom  themai^ 
riagQ;  80  that  a  apecial  agreement  k  requi- 
ake,  in  oidar  to  maiittaiB  a  separate  prop- 
erty in  each  party ;  and  this  k  called  a  iMoI 
marriay^  or  one  in  which  the  wiie%  d^ 
or /Wffiofly  18  regarded  aa  a  distinct  pioper- 
tv>  If  the  maifiage  is  intended  to  be  a 
dotal  onoi  it  must  oeao  enpreaMd,  in  a  for- 
mal inoinunenty  drawn  up  oelbra  a  notaiy>> 
public;  and  thus  the  same  object  iaefieot* 
od,  which,  under  the-  juiiBdiction  of  the 
oommon  low  of  England,  c«L  be  secured 
enly  by  the  intevpoeition  of  a  third  party, 
and  a  set  of  minute  and  elaborate  pro^ ' 
kns^  creating  a  urust.  The  French  « 
does  not,  l^wever^  any  more^  than  the 
Enfj^kh  common  law,  permit  any  condi* 
tioBSor  modificat&onB  to  be  imroduced  in- 
to the  marriage  conoract  itself  which 
makes  the  personal  rights  of  the  parties 
the  same  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and, 
in  respect  to  the  rights  to  pn^pei^,  and  its 
Km  and  use,  it  does  not,  like  the 
i  common  law,  afiect  at  all  to  con- 
die  parties  as  jdentified.  Thiscom- 
mumty  or  goods  eitends  to  all  the  mova^ 
Ue  ppoperty  of  the  parties,  possessed  at 
the  time  of  the  maniage,  and  to  all  thatk 
acquired  b}F  them  during  the  continuance 
of  the  conjugal  relation,  as  well  what  ao- 
croes  from  tnw  industiy,  and  the  use  of 
their  property,  as  that  which  oomes  by 
desoemt  or  dosiation,  unlen  the  donationis 
upon  other  conditiODS  prescribed  on  the 
part  of  die  donor ;  but,  on  the  dissolution 
of  thepartneiflbip,  or  community  of  goods 
and  interests,  whether  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties,  or  otherwise,  a  dirision  is 
made  between  thsm,  or  between  the  sur* 
vivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  part- 
ner, as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  partner- 
diip;  bat,  if  the  marriage  is  dotal,  the 
wiM  piortion,  or  its  Yslue,  will  c4Hitinue 
to  be  her  separate  property ;  but  stifi,  un- 
less it  be  otherwise  agreed,  the  manage- 
ment and  income  of  it  will  belong  to  the 
husband,  who  is  not  obliged  to  gire  any 
ausedes  for  bis  proper  management  of  the 
trust,  unless  it  shall  be  so  sdpukted  by 
tbe  parties.  If  this  separate  property  oon- 
sislB  €ff  lands,  neither  the  husband  alone, 
nor  iKHh  parties  concurring;  can  dispose 
of  it  during  the  marriage.  In  general, 
this  separate  property,  or  Its  value,  must 
eventually,  on  tbe  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage, like  the  wife's  share  in  die  partner- 
ship ftinds  in  the  csee  of  community  of 
proper^  go  to  the  wife,  or  herrepresenta- 
tives.    There  are,  liowerer,  certain  cases 


in  which  a  part  or  die  wlwk  af  the  cam- 
ttd,  of  which  the  nortkm  eepsisU»  may  be 
alienated  during  the  manisge;  as»  for  in- 
stance, to  obtain  the  leltaae  of  iIm  hus- 
band from  prison,  to  supply  the  means  of 
supfMrt  to  the  femil^,  and  in  a  few  other 
specified  cases ;  but  in  gMeral,  it  is  to  re- 
main the  separate  property  <^the  wife, 
and,  as  sa<m,  whether  it  consists  of 
or  real  estate^  desoends  to  her 


HusnssoR,  William,  tfaeri^t  honoia- 
bk^  was  bom  1769^  and  sent  to  Faiw,  whila 
quite  young,  to  smdy  anatomy  iand  medi- 
cine. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
ravf^utioii,  he  was  wannly  disposed  to  the 
lUiend  tide  of  the  quesilao,  and  was  an 
aetire  member  of  the  London  coirespond- 
inff  socie^,  though  not,  as  bait  been  said, 
of  the  Jacobin  chib  at  Park.  He  was 
soon  after,  however,  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice and  ferorof  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in^l796» 
was  pkeed  in  the  <^ce  of  Mr.  Dundas 
(kHd  Melville),  then  secretary  of  the  home 
department  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
receivei^general  of  the  duchy  or  ijancaa- 
ter,  and  a  commisBioiier  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations. He  soon  after  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Morpeth.  Hero  Mr.  Hua- 
kisson  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  very 
useful  to  the  ministiy  in  financial  matters, 
both  in  pailiainent  and  in  preparmg  papers. 
When  Mr.  Canning's  dimrence  with  lord 
Castlereagh  inducMlhim  to  leave  the  min« 
istiy  (1809),  Mr.  Huridsson  retired  widi 
him,  and  in  subse<]uent  debates  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  a  third  party  existed  in  the 
house,  agreeing  widi  the  ministiy  on  ques- 
tkins  of  general  policy,  but  joining  die 

rosftion  in  demanding  reunenchment  in 
public  expenditure.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  foreicn  secre 
taiiahtp,  Mr.  HuslriBBon  entered  me  cabi- 
net widi  him  as  preeident  of  the  board  of 
trade.  In  the  Goderich  ministry,  he  be- 
came secretary  for  die  colonies,  and  re. 
tBined  that  post  in  die  Wellington  mink, 
try,  composed  of  the  waim  enemiea  of 
hk  kte  friend,  BIr.  Canning ;  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  diet  no  cordial  cooperation 
could  tiuEe  place  between  men  of  such  op- 
posite principles,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
nk  frimids  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Hk  deadi  took  place  Sept.  15, 1830.  Be- 
ing present  at  the  celebration  on  the  open- 
ing of  die  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ndU 
way,  he  came  inadvertendy  in  tbe  oourie 
of  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  moving  at 
a  ramd  rate,  which  passed  over  him,  and 
crunied  one  of  bk  legs.  He  died  very 
soonafier. 
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'«!  1373,  at  ttuwiiMig,  near  Pmshatiz,  in 
Bohenia,  whence  he  ooqalred  the  name 
0fHuB$^orJ9lmitfHut$biaL  In  1389, he 
was  sent,  by  hie  4eu4al  krd  and  some  odier 
patrons,  to  the  univeni^  of  Prague,  where 
be  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  and 
industry.  Having  become  the  servitor  of  a 
profesBor,  to  whose  tibrary  he  thereby  had 
accesi^  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  degree  of  theologMsal  information,  which, 
for  Uiat  age,  was  remarkable.  In  1396^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and, 
in  1396,  delivered  public  theok>gical  and 
philoeophical  lectures.  In  1403,  the  office 
of  Bohemian  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem 
chapel  at  Prague,  which  was  established 
by  a  private  &undation,  was  coofeired  on 
him.  ,  Here  he  began  to  acquire  influence 
over  the  people,  with  whom,  as  wdl  as 
with  tlie  stuMients,  his  sermons  were  very 
popular ;  and,  being  soon  after  made  confes- 
sor to  the  queen  Sophia,  he  thus  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  court  At  this  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wickliflfe. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Beriptures  soon 
made  him  feel  the  justice  of  that  bold  re- 
former's attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  he  now  became  himself  the 
boldest  advocate  of  a  refixm  which  should 
restore  to  the  corrupt  church  the  simplici- 
ty and  purity  of  scyiptural  ChiistianiW. 
His  boldness  did  not  long  remain  unob- 
served ;  and  as,  in  the  firequent  disputes  of 
the  Germans  with  the  Bohemian  acade- 
micians, he  took  part  vrith  the  latter,  he 
had  soon  to  contend  with  powerful  ene- 
mies. This  made  a  natioiial  division  of 
that  which  hitherto  had  been  only  a  con- 
test between  the  philosophical  schools  of 
the  Realists,  to  which  Huss  belonged,  and 
of  the  Nominalists,  to  which  most  of  the 
Germans  had  attached  themselves.  About 
5000  foreign  professors  and  students  left 
Prague,  and  either  created  or  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  universities  of  Leipeic,  £r- 
fuith,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock  and  Cracow,  a 
loss  which  Prague  and  Hues  himself  who 
was  now  a  rector,  sensibly  felt  Yet  he 
could  not  be  attacked  in  Bohemia;  the 
great  schism  had  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  priesthood ;  Bohemia  did  not  rec- 
ognise Benedict  XIII,  nor  Gregory  XII, 
after  1409 ;  the  nobili^  and  people  were 
excited  against  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the 
pope,  by  some  bold  mints,  who  served  as 
the  precursors  of  Iluss's  doctrines,  and 
thus  oecame  accustomed  to  judge  freely ; 
the  government  of  Wenceslaus  ftivored 
the  anti-papal  spirit  of  many  among  the 
people,  from  political  grounds,  and  from 
an  inclination  fitvorable  to  Huss,  who  was 
genendly  esteemed.    He  ventured,  there- 


toeLtocessnreinibliBly  Um  oonnpiiiKffiib 
of  tne  priests  and  the  lai^,  and  to  preach 
against  the  sale  of  pi^ial  indulgeiioea  in 
]£>hemia  ;  he  said  nothing  new,  when 
he  decla^d  masses  for  the  dead,  ' 
wonhip,  monastic  life,  auricular  < 
sion,  MIS,  d^c,  to  be  inventions  of  i 
nal  despotism  and  siqievMitioB,  and  the 
withholding  of  the  ouip  at  the  Lord^  sup- 
per unscripturaL  The  new  pope,  Alex- 
ander V,  finally  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  the  arcfabiabop 
of  Pngue,  Sbynko,  commenced  the  im- 
raodiate  persecution  of  this  prsacher  of 
truth.  About  3Q0  volumes  of  cofnes  of 
WickHffe^  writings  were  burnt  in  1410^ 
in  the  archbishop*s  palace,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian preaching  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel 
prohibited  But  Huss  did  not  obey  either 
this  prohibition  or  die  new  summoos  of 
John  XXIII,  but  appealed,  as  his  envoys 
at  Rome  were  impnsoned,  to  a  general 
coundL  When  the  pope  caused  a  cru- 
sade against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  to  be 
preached  in  Bohemia,  Huss  ojqpoeed  it  in 
the  warmest  manner^  and  his  friend  Je- 
rome expressed  himself  on  the  sulgect  in 
violent  language,  which  the  pope  ascribed 
to  Huss,  who  was,  in  conseouence,  evcoiii- 
municated,  and  Prasue  laia  under  an  in- 
terdict as  long  as  Huss  should  remain  in 
it  Huas,  tlimfore,  distrustful  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  king  of  Bohemia, 
went  to  the  feudal  lord  of  his  birtfanlaee, 
HusBinez,  whose  name  was  Nicholas. 
Here,  and  in  many  places  in  the  circle  of 
Bechin,  he  preached  vrith  much  sucoeea ; 
here  he  also  wrote  his  memorable  books 
On  the  Six  Errors,  and  On  the  Church,  in 
which  he  attacks  transubatantiation,  the 
belief  in  the  pope  and  the  sainls,  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  absolution  of  a  vicious 
priest,  unconditional  obedience  to  earthly 
rulers,  and  simony,  which  was  then  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  end  makes  the  holy 
Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  matteis  of  re- 
ligion. The  approbation  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  received,  both  among  the 
nobility  and  common  people,  increased  the 
party  of  Huss  in  a  great  degree  ;  and,  as 
nothing  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  he  readily  complied 
with  the  summons  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance to  defend  his  opinions  before  the 
clergy  of  all  nationa  Wenceslaus  gave 
him  the  count  Chlum  and  two  other  Bo- 
hemians of  rank  for  his  escort.  T^  em- 
peror Sigismund,  by  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct, became  req>onfdble  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  John  XXIII,  afler  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  November  4,  made 

Notwithstanding 


to  the  same  effect 


lenromiseB 
noing  this. 
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he  was  thrown  into  prison,  November  26, 
after  a  private  ezaniination  before  Bome 
of  the  cardinals^  and,  in  q>ite  of  the  reite- 
rated remonstnuicea  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  nobles,  was  kept  in  confinement, 
and,  though  aick,  was  not  permitted  an  ad- 
vocate. At  a  public  exanunation,  June  5^ 
1415,  the  fttfaenof  the  council  interrupted 
him  in  his  defence  by  loud  and  vehement 
vociienition.  In  a  tnal  on  the  7th  and  8th 
of  June,  he  defended  himself  at  length,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  but  his 
grouods  of  defence  were  not  regarded, 
and  an  unconditional  recantation  of  here- 
fliea  which  he  had  not  taught,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  had,  yns  demanded  of 
him.  Hues,  however,  remained  firm  in 
his  belief,  and 'the  last  examination  (July 
6)  eventuated  in  a  sentence  t>f  death, 
which  had  long  since  been  determined  on. 
Huas  on  this  occasion  reminded  the  em- 
peror of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,  at 
which  Sigismund  could  not  refrain  from 
showing  his  shame  by  a  bhish;  yet 
the  hatred  against  a  man  who  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  the  truth  was  too  great  to 
alk>w  any  hopes  of  safetv.  He  was,  with- 
out being  convicted  of  anv  error,  that 
same  day  burnt  alive,  and  his  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  On  his  way  to 
the  pile,  he  was  observed  to  smile  at  a 
place  where  some  of  his  writings  had  been 
burnt,  and  afterwards  expired  in  the  midst 
of  joyful  prayers.  Even  his  enemies 
^peakwith  admiration  of  his  unblemished 
virtue  and  his  firmness  in  the  hour  of 
deaOL—HuBsiUs.  The  gentle  and  pious 
mind  of  Huss  would  not  have  approved 
of  the  terriMe  revenge,  which  his  Bohe- 
mian adherents  took  upon  the  emperor, 
the  empire  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death, 
in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  teirible 
vrars  ever  known.  The  decrees  and  ex- 
communications of  the  council  were  de- 
mised in  Bohemia.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  new  doctrinei^  the  mAn-iorfi  of  Con- 
stance was  the  watchword  of  union  for 
multitudes  of  all  classes,  who,  fit>m  their 
teacher,  v^re  called  Huintes.  Wenee»- 
laus  was  compelled,  in  1417,  to  grant  them 
many  churches  for  the  oelebratioD  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  forms,  and  as  their 
number  increased  every  day,  there  vrere 
0oon  noany  among  them  who  wished  fbr 
something  more  than  mere  religious  firee- 
dom.  The  wavering  and  temporizing 
oenduct  of  this  kin^  {who  died  August  1$ 
1419),  and  the  inouisitorial  violence  of  the 
eaidinal  legate,  John  Dominico,  kindled 
the  fire  of  insunection.  The  people 
eeuU  not,  however,  set  aside  thedaims  of 
tiie  hated  emperor  Sinsmund  to  the  vacant 
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tiirone.  Always  hent  upon  the  extirpotioh 
of  heretics,  ikithless  in  treaties^  and  une- 
qual te  contend  with  the  activity  of  the 
Husshes,  and  the  genius  of  their  genemls, 
he  was  obliged  to  see  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  inherited  in  a  state  of  anar- 
chy for  fifteen  years.  The  Hussites  com- 
menced their  rebellion  by  a  bloody  ven- 
geance on  the  Catholics ;  their  convents, 
many  of  which,  in  Bohemia,  were  more 
splendid  than  elsewhere,  and  their 
churches,  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
the  priests  and  monks  murdered.  John 
Ziaka  of  Trocznow,  a  Bohemian  knight, 
formed  of  the  large  bodies  of  fx;ople 
which  were  constantly  flocking  to  him,  a 
well  mounted  and  disciplined  army,  whicli, 
in  its  barricade  cf  wagons,  repelled  all  at- 
tacks, and  built  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor, 
fbr  a  place  of  arms  and  a  pomt  of  defence, 
upon  a  motmtain  consecrated  bv  the  field 
preachings  of  Huss,  and  stronff  ny  nature, 
m  the  circle  of  Bechin.  The  oldest  fiiend 
of  Huss,  Nicholas  of  Hussinez,  command- 
ed under  this  general  Nicholas  vras  well 
known  fer  the  courage  vrith  which  he 
had,  ui  1417,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Hussites,  and  beaten  and  driven 
fimm  Tebor  the  feithless  Ubich  of  Rosen- 
berg, toffether  with  the  imperial  arrov,  in 
14^.  He  resisted,  fh>m  patriotic  motives, 
the  plan  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  to 
choose  a  foreign  prince  for  a  king,  but 
died,  too  soon  for  die  welfere  of  Bohemia, 
December  25,  1430,  with  .  the  glory 
of  having  been  rather  a  defender  of 
the  feith  of  Huss,  than  a  persecutor  of  the 
Catholics.  In  this  persecution,  Ziska  was 
the  most  zealous  and  most  cruel — Ziska 
o£  ihe  ci^,  as  he  was  called,  chief  of  the 
nbariietj  as  the  Hussites  under  his  ban- 
ner designated  themselves,  from  their 
city.  The  snnength  of  his  army,  and  his 
victories  over  the  imperialists,  gave  him  an 
influence  in  the  Bohemian  amuni,  which 
was  nearly  aUied  to  that  of  a  protector. 
But  when  the  murders  and  devastations 
of  his  army,  and  of  the  flmall  bands  which 
made  the  reUmus  war  a  pretext  for  laun- 
der, continually  increased,  the  more  mode- 
raie  Hussites  of  the  iiobility,and  the  citizens 
of  Prague,  whose  chief  concern  was  the 
aOowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the 
sacrament  (thenoe  called  Caltxtmes  or 
Pragutr9\y  and  the  ipriet  of  the  kingdom, 
were  inooeed  to  oflSsr  the  Bohemian 
throne,  first  to  Ladislaus,  kinj^  of  Poland^ 
then  to  the  grand  prince  Vitold,  of  Li* 
thuanik  and  at  last  to  his  nephew  Kori- 
but  iRit  Ziflka,  with  the  Taborites^  dis- 
semed,  and  the  difieience  of  these  parties, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  diveniiy  of 
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cbeir  demBncb  for  a  chinch  refonn,  now 
produced  a  real  diviaoii.  NothiDg  waa 
mora  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  the  Hubs- 
ites  than  the  muhitude  of  sects  and  par- 
ties in  Bohemia ;  each,  since  1421,  acted 
by  itselC  and  they  only  united  against  the 
common  enemy,  in  oraer  that,  as  soon  as 
he  was  routed,  they  might  again  quarrel 
with  each  other.  Ziska  having  become 
totally  blind  at  the  siege  of  &by,  and 
victorious  over  the  imperialists,  whom  he 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  6f  Deutschbrod, 
and  continually  successful  in  small  con- 
tests against  the  nobility,  who  lost  im- 
mensely by  his  mvages,  without  being 
able  to  place  any  limit  to  them,  and  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  who  prewrved 
their  city  firom  destruction  only  bv  a  hard 
and  shortrlived  peace.  Sept  1^  1424,  died 
October  12^  ot  the  same  year,  of  the 
pla^e.  At  his  death,  the  fearful  mass, 
which  only  his  military  talents  and  good 
fortune  had  held  together,  fell  to  pieces. 
The  majori^  of  the  Taborites  elected  for 
their  general  Andrew  Procopius,  who  had 
been  recommended  by  ZisKa,  and  who, 
having  been  at  first  destined  to  the  church, 
is  called  the  iSftom  f  Hol}r,  rasus).  Koribut, 
a  mere  shadow  or  a  king,  had  been  cho- 
sen by  the  inhalntants  of  Pnunie,  in 
1492,  and,  although  he  had  routed  Busso 
of  Vitzthum  wiui  the  strongest  army 
uriiich  Saxony  had  ever  produced,  June 
16)  1426,  at  Aussig,  was  not  able  to  control 
the  ferocity,  and  plundering  propensity  of 
the  parties  among  the  Hussites,  and  was 
obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne,  in  1427. 
Procopius  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  decisive  victories  which 
ne  gained  in  Julv,  1427,  and  August  1^ 

1431,  at  MiesB  and  Tachau,  over  the  army 
of  the  cross,  composed  of  the  people  of 
the  Qerman  empire,  and  for  superior  to 
the  Hussites  in  number,  made  the  arms 
of  the  latter  not  less  formidable  than  ^ 
devastating  expeditions,  which  the  de- 
tached bodies  of  pardaans  carried  on 
against  the  nei^borinj^  states  almost  evenr 
year  from  the  nemning  of  the  war  until 

1432.  Austria,  Franccmia,  but  especially 
Saxony  and  those  provinces  of  Bohemia 
which  were  yet  obedient  to  the  pope, 
Lusace  and  Silesia,  were  the  theatre  of 
the  most  hoirid  cruelties  and  robberies. 
All  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peaee ; 
and,  as  the  German  'arms  were  unsuc- 
oessiful  agamst  the  Husntes,  the  council 
of  Basle  saw  itself  compelled  by  Si^ 
mond,  who  had  always  retained  a  faction 
among  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Prague,  to  come  to  tenns  with 
the  heretics;  and  thus,  Nov.  20,  1433,  a 


compromiM  was  made  (the  compact  of 
Pracue),  which,  however,  was  not  rec^ir- 
ed  by  aU  parties,  and  hostilities  reoom- 
menced,  but  were  ended  by  a  comfdete 
victory  of  the  Galixtines  and  Cathofica 
under  Meinhard  of  Neuhaus,  at  Btoisch- 
brod.  May  30, 1434.  The  Galixtines,  who 
were  now  superior,  in  oonjunction  wick 
the  Cathofic  states,  chose  the  emperor 
Sieismund  for  their  king,  who  swcMe  at 
Iguiu,  July  5, 1436,  to  aiuere  to  the  com- 
pacts, which  had  been  rendered  somewhat 
eaaer  by  the  council,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Galixtines,  but  was  spin 
feithless  to  his  promise,  and  died  Sec 
9,  1437,  without  having  restored  peifeet 
quiet  to  Bohemia.  Tm  Taborites,  very 
much  weakened,  were  abre  to  maintain 
their  dispute  only  in  the  deUbeiations  of 
the  diet,  and  in  theological  controversial 
writings,  whereby  their  confession  of  ftith 
acquired  a  puiity  and  a  comj^teness 
which  made  it  similar,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  confesBions  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  16th  centurv  ;  but  their  religious 
fi^eedom  continually  suffered  more  and 
more,  until  they  meraed  in  the  fia- 
ternity  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, which  arose  in  1457,  and,  under  the 
most  violent  persecutions,  exhibited  an 
honorable  steadfastness  and  purity.  (See 
Bohtmian  BnOiren,  and  UniUd  BrUhrttL,) 

Hussars;  oricinally,  the  name  of  the 
Hungarian  cava&y,  raised  in  1458,  when 
Matthias  I  ordered  the  prelates  and  noUes 
to  assemble,  with  their  cavalry,  in  hia 
camp.  Every  20  houses  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  man ;  and  thus,  finom  the  Hun- 
garian words  ku9Z  (twen^  and  or  (pay), 
was  formed  the  name  Hunar^  Inuaar, 
The  arms  and  dress  of  this  light  cavalry 
were  afterwards  imitated,  snd  the  name 
boiTowed  by  other  nations. 

HusTiNos,  GouRT  OF ;  the  principal 
court  in  the  city  of  Lond<m,  of  great  an- 
tiquity, held  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  London,  the  sheriffi  and  re- 
corder in  GuildhalL  The  derivation  is 
uncertain.  In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  used 
in  En^and  for  a  place  raised  for  the  can- 
didates at  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, perhaps  from  hcistii^. 

HuTCHEsov,  Francis^  LL.  D.,  an  ingen- 
ious philosof^ical  writer,  was  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  Aug.  8^  1694^  and,  in 
1710,  was  entered  a  stuulent  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  After  spending  six  yean 
at  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  ms  native 
coimtiy,  where  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
amonfj^  the  Dissenters,  but  accepted  the 
invitation  of  some  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  his  talenti)  to  set  up  a  private  acade- 
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nnr  in  Dublin.  In  1795,  the  firat  edition 
or  iiis  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue  appeared  witliout  bis 
name ;  but  its  merit  would  not  allow  the 
author  to  be  lone  concealed  In  1728,  he 
pubHflhed  his  Treatise  on  the  Pasaona, 
which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  is 
admired  even  by  thoae  who  dispute  the 
aoundnesB  of  its  philosophy.  In  1729,  he 
wasu  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Glasgow.  He  died  in  1747,  m  his  53d 
year.  In  1755  was  published,  from  his 
MSS.,  a  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (in 
three  books,  2  vols.,  4to.);  to  which  ia 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  Life,  Writ- 
mgs  and  Character  of  the  Author,  by 
Doctor  Leechman,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  UniverBity  of  Glasgow.  The  sys- 
tem of  morals  of  doctor  Hutcheson  is 
ibunded  upon  nearlv  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  lord  Shanesbuiy.  He  deduces 
all  our  moral  ideas  finom  an  implanted 
moral  sense  or  instinct,  like  that  of  self- 
preservation,  which,  independently  of  ar- 
gument, or  the  reasonableness  of  certain 
actions,  leads  us  to  peiform  them  our- 
selves, and  to  approve  them  in  others. 
His  works  and  l(Bctttres  contributed  to 
difiuse  a  taste  fbr  analytical  discussion  in 
Scodaud,  which  led  to  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  writings  of  the 
18th  centuiy. 

HuTCHiifs,  Thomas,  seognpher  to  the 
U.  States,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  about 
1730.  He  entered  the  anny  in  the  French 
war,  and  served  at  ibrt  Pitt  and  against 
the  Indians  in  Florida.  He  was  impris- 
oned in  England,  in  1779,  on  the  charge 
ofhaving  corresponded  with  doctor  Frapk- 
lin,  then  American  agent  in  France.  On 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  joined  the  army 
of  general  Greene  at  Charleston.  He 
was  nominated  seographer-general  to  the 
U.  States ;  and  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  1789. 
He  published  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Expedition  of  Bouquet  against  the  Indians 
of  Ohio,  in  1764;  a  Topographical  De- 
scription of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maiy- 
lana  and  Carouna,  with  maps  (London, 
1778);  a  Historical  Account  and  Tone- 
raphical  Description  of  Louisiana,  West 
lorida,  and  Philadelphia  (1784). 
HcTCHiifsoN,  Ann,  a  religious  enthusi- 
ast, who  occasioned  dissensions  in  the 
churches  of  New  England,  came  from 
linoobisfaire  to  Boston,  in  1636.  She 
instituted  meetings  for  women,  in  which, 
pretending  to  enjoy  immediate  revelations, 
she  taught  many  Antinomian  and  other 
sentiments,  which  soon  occasioned  great 
controversy  in  the  colony,  and,  in  1637, 
drew  together   an   eccleaiasdcal   synod, 
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which  condemned  her  errois.  Not  Itog 
after,  she  was  banished  from  the  colony, 
and  removed  to  a  Dutch  settlement  m 
New  York,  where,  in  1643,  she,  and  bar 
&mily,  conaisting  of  15  persons,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  and  all  except  a 
daughter  killed. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  a  governor  of 
the  cotony  of  Massachusetts,  was  of  a 
ftonily  disdneundied  in  the  annals  of  New 
England,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1711. 
After  sraduating  at  Harvard  colkege,  in 
1727,  he  became  a  merchant ;  but,  not 
succeeding  in  trade,  engaged  in  the  Bmdv 
of  law  and  politics,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  public  life.  He  was  sent  to 
London  to  transact  some  business  for  the 
town  of  Boston,  which  charge  he  executed 
satisftustorily,  and,  on  his  return,  was  elect- 
ed a  representative.  He  was,  after  a  few 
yeais,  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and, 
m  1758,  succeeded  his  uncle  as  judge  of 
probate.  He  was  placed  in  the  council, 
and  was  appdnted  lieutenant-governor  in 
17SB,  and  chief-justice  m  l76a~-all  of 
which  offices  he  held  simultaneouslv  for 
several  years.  In  1771,  he  received  his 
commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  affirmed  that  there  was  no  single 
officer  of  the  British  govemmentin  Amer- 
ica, who  contributed  more  to  produce  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries  than 
HutchiBQon.  His  ambition  and  avarice 
were  such  as  to  render  him  completelv 
subservient  to  the  views  of  the  BritiBn 
minifilry,  and  to  cause  him  to  sacxifice  his 
prindples,  in  order  to  abet  every  arbitraiy 
regulation,  and  to  sugeest  the  most  odious 
means  of  enforcing  mem.  He  went  so 
far  even  as  to  challen^  the  legislature  to 
a  discussion  of  colonial  rights,  which,  he 
believed,  he  could  convince  them  by  ar- 
gument that  ihey  did  not  understand,  and 
ought  to  abandon.  For  some  time,  he 
enjoyed  condderable  popularity  in  the 
province,  in  consequence  of  his  attention 
to  business,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
being  a  native,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
English  church.  But  the  publication  of 
several  of  his  letters  to  the  ministers,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  doctor  Frank- 
hn  in  London,  and  by  him  had  been 
transmitted  to  Boston,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple became  aware  of  his  hypocrisY,  and 
of  the  odious  counsels  which  he  had  given 
against  their  rights,  combined  with  his 
obstinacy  in  preventing  the  obnoxious  , 
tea  from  being  returned  to  the  ships,  so 
exasperated  them,  that  his  recall  was  ren- 
dered indispensable.  In  the  year  1774, 
accordingly,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  general  Gage  was  put  in  hia 
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pbee.  He  then  repaired  to  Engbod, 
wb^e,  for  some  dmeiy  he  was  fed  widi 
ezpeetotionfl  of  &vor;  but,  after  k  was 
Ibund  by  the  BritiBh  miniBtiy  to  be amore 
cBfficuk  matter  to  conquer  the  Americaiw 
than  he  bad  led  them  to  auppose,  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  lived  in  the  moat  r^ired 
way,  near  Brompcon,  until  his  death,  June 
3, 1780,  in  his  Odth  year.  The  fidbwmg 
extract  of  a  letter  from  president  Adams 
to  William  Tudor  will  give  an  idea  of 
aovetnor  Hutchinaon's  condition  in  Lon- 
don :-  **  Fled,  in  his  oki  age,  from  the 
detestation  of  a  country  where  he  had 
been  beloved,  esteemed,  admired,  and  ap- 
plauded with  exaggeration;  in  short, 
where  he  had  been  eveiy  thing  from  bis 
in&ncy,  to  a  country  where  he  was  noth- 
ing ;  pinched  by  a  pension,  which,  though 
ample  in  Boston,  would  barely  keep  a 
house  in  London  ;  throwing  round  his 
baleful  eyes  on  the  exiled  companions  of 
his  folly ;  hearing  dail^  of  the  slaughter  of 
his  countrymen,  and  conflagration  of  their 
cities ;  abhorred  by  the  greatest  men  and 
fioundest  part  of  the  nation,  and  neglected, 
)f  not  despised,  by  the  rest — ^hardened  aa 
had  been  my  heart  azainst  him,  I  assure 
you,  I  was  melted  at  3ie  accounts  I  heard 
of  his  condition.  Lord  Townaend  told 
me  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Though  I  disbelieve  diis,  I  knew  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  courtiera.  They  huig^ed 
at  his  manners  at  the  levee,  at  the  perpet- 
ual Quotations  of  his  brother  Foster  (Fos- 
ter Hutglunson,  brother  of  governor  Hutch- 
inson, was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
MassachusettoV  searehing  his  pockets  for 
letters  to  reaa  to  the  king,  ana  the  king^i 
turning  away  from  him  with  his  nose  up, 
&C.,  £c^  As  a  judge,  he  was  irreproach- 
aUe,  and  evinced  great  ability.  He  was 
a  writer  of  considerBble  merit,  more  valu- 
able for  his  fects  than  hisst^le.  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  a  Histoiy  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  two  volumes,  with  a  volume  of 
State  Papers,  which  was  brought  down  to 
the  year  1750.  He  left  a  continuation  of 
it  in  manuscript,  which  was  published  in 
London,  in  1828,  forming  a  tnird  volume 
of  the  history.  His  other  productions 
consist  of  occasional  essays,  and  a  pamph- 
let on  Colonian  Claims,  in  1764.  A  large 
number  of  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  con- 
cerning the  colonies,  which  he  had  col- 
lected, were  unfortunately  destroyed  during 
the  riot  in  Boston,  when  his  house  was 
nearly  demolished. 

HuTTEn,  Ulrich  von,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  femily,  which  could  boast 
of  many  knights  and  statesmen  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  the  German  em- 
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perors.  Hutleii  was  bani  at  the  femiiy 
castie  of  Steckelbeig  oa  the  Maine,  in 
1488.  In  his  10th  year,  ha  fetfaer  fhieed 
him  at  Fulda,  in  oraer  to  educate  hini  for 
a  monk.  The  monastic  sdiool  there  was 
one  of  the  most  femoua  in  aH  Qeimany, 
and  he  received  an  excellent  education; 
but  the  monastic  life  comsponded  so  httie 
with  his  inclination,  that  he  fled  lo  Erfint, 
in  1504,  where  he  became  intimately  ae- 
|uainted  with  several  scholars  and  poetSw 
pestilence  drove  him,  in  the  next  jenr^ 
to  Cologne,  the  univerahy  in  which  plaoe 
was  then  flourishing.  But  Rhagius,  one 
of  the  most  learned  professor^  there,  hav- 
ing been  banished,  retired  to  Frankfeft  on 
the  Oder,  whither  Hutten  accompanied 
him.  His  patron,  Eitehvolf  von  Steio,as- 
sifited  him  in  various  ways,  during  the 
three  yean  of  his  residence  here.  But 
quiet  did  not  long  accord  with  his  reatkaa 
disposition.  He  travelled  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  although  tormented  with  the 
loathsome  disease,  which,  making  its  fint 
appearance  at  that  thne,  raged  like  a 
pestilence,  but  was  not  as  yet  attended 
with  disgrace,  and  visited  Greifewald  and 
Koslock,  whm  he  was  weleonieas  a  poet 
and  man  of  talents,  and  where  he  support- 
ed himself  by  his  hibors.  In  1511,  be 
went  to  Wittenbeig,  where  he  published 
a  work  on  versification.  From  mence  he 
proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  law,  and,  if 
possible,  to  conciliate  his  rather.  During 
the  time  of  his  residence  there,  Pavia  wtm 
taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  ssrvioe  of  Bfax- 
imilian  I,  and  these  troubles  compelled 
him  to  remove  to  Bologna,  after  having 
been  stripped  of  his  property  bv  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  finally  oompdlec^  by  sheer 
want,  to  enter  the  inuperial  aervico,  in 
1513.  The  next  year,  he  left  the  service, 
and  became  known  throu|^out  Germany. 
Ulric,  duke  of  W&temberg,  had  murder- 
ed a  cousin  of  Hutten,  ymtv  from  jeal- 
ousy, partly  fix>m  hatred,  and  tlutten  gpave 
free  course  to  his  indignation  in  poems, 
letters  and  addresses.  He  was  no  less 
distinguished  in  the  Reuchlinian  contro- 
versy  vrith  the  Dominican  Hogstnaten  in 
Cologne.  Hutten  vigorously  defended  the 
learned,  honest  and  persecuted  Reuchlin, 
particulariy  in  satires,  and  the  EpigioUt 
obscuromm  Virorum^  in  which  he  had  the 
greatest  share,  contributed  to  display  the 
monks  in  all  their  nakedness.  Topkaaehis 
fether,  he  went  agam  to  Italy,  in  15J5^  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  Bo- 
logna. He  fiurstviated  Rome,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Bologna ;  but  he  could  not  remain 
any  where  lon^,  and  soon  returned  byway 
of  Venice  to  his  countiy,  where  he  waa 
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Mionied  with  die  poetic  laurel  in  Au^ 
burg,  bj  the  fairest  of  the  German  maid- 
ena—OoDatantia,  the  daughter  of  Peutioff- 
er — and  was  kn^hted  by  Maximilian.  In 
Italy,  Hutten  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  monastic  life  in  all  its  deformity,  and 
was  so  much  the  enemy  of  the  clersv, 
that,  by  his  edition  of  Laurentius  Valla,  De 
folio  credUa  et  tmenHta  DonaHone  Con- 
stantim,  he  declared  war  upon  them,  and 
opened  the  way  for  Luther.  He  dedicated 
the  woric  to  pope  Leo  X,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  this  was  in  ridicule,  or 
finom  a  sincere  conviction  that  this  pope 
was  more  honest  in  his  opinions  than  the 
former  popes.  In  1518,  he  entered  the 
senrice  of  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
and  made  several  official  journeys  to  Par- 
is. He  also  accompanied  the  archbishop 
to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  where  •Luther 
held  his  well  known  discussion  with  Ca- 
jetan,  and  Hutten,  in  a  Demosthenic  ora- 
tion, urged  the  German  princes  to  a  war 
against  the  Turks ;  but  he  was  soon  wea- 
rwd  with  courts,  and  he  took  the  field, 
with  the  Suabian  league,  in  1519,  asainst 
his  hereditary  enemy,  Ulric  of  W6r- 
temberg,  where  he  contracted  an  intima- 
cy with  the  breve  Francis  of  Sickingen. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Mayence,  where  he  received 
applause  from  all  quarters  for  his  various 
woiks  against  the  hienrchy.  In  order  to 
engage  anew  in  this  labor,  he  retired  to 
the  solimde  of  his  paternal  castie.  Here 
one  work  followed  another,  exhibiting  in 
a  strong  light  the  arrogance  and  comip- 
tion  of  Rome;  but,  as  the  objects  of  his 
attacks  complained  to  his  patron,  Albert 
of  Mayence,  he  lost,  eventually,  the  favor 
of  the  latter,  but  formed  publicly  a  con- 
nexion with  Luther,  and  began  to  write 
ahogether  in  German,  instead  of  Latin,  as 
he  nad  formerly  done.  At  length  the 
Roman  authorities  demanded  that  he 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them :  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was 
not  safe,  even  in  the  head  quarters  of 
Charies  V.  But  his  fidthful  fiiend,  Fran- 
CIS  of  Sickingen,  allowed  him  an  asylum 
in  his  caede,  whence  he  issued  new  mis- 
sives to  princes  and  people.  Meanwhile, 
Sickingen  became  involved  in  a  bloody 
feud  with  Richard,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
which  terminated  unhappily  for  the  fw- 
mer,  and  Hutten  had  to  seek   another 

glace  of  refuse.  He  hoped  to  find  it  in 
Switzerland,  but  Erasmus  was  opposed  to 
him,  80  that  he  was  oblif;ed  to  change 
iinom  one  ptoee  to  another,  till  finally,  over- 
powered by  a  new  attack  of  Ins  disease, 
at  the  age  of  36  yean,  he  found,  on  the 
43* 


island  of  Ufnau,  in  the  bike  of  Zurich, 
Aug.  31,  1533,  tiiat  repose  which  had 
never  been  his  lot  on  earth,  in  conse- 
quence, partly  of  his  character,  partly  of 
his  domestic  relations,  partiy  of  his  literary 
labors.  Hutten  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  free-spuited  men  of  his  time ; 
a  forerunner  and  promoter  of  the  reform- 
ation ;  an  example,  an  assistant  for  Luther, 
with  whom  he  was  never  personally  ac- 
quainted, for,  although  he  met  him  in 
Augsburg,  in  1518,  he  had  then  too  little 
respect  for  a  mendicant  friar  to  seek  his 
acquaintance.  But  he  was  subsequently 
impressed  with  the  greatest  veneration  for 
him,  as  he  bad  fonneriy  been  for  Reuch- 
lin.  His  principal  feult  as  a  writer  was  a 
kind  of  firivolity,  which  caused  him  to  dis- 
regard many  circumstances,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Erasmus,  should  have 
been  treated  more  tenderiy.  But  his 
motto— Joefa  o^Mfo—exprrased  his  prin- 
ciples, which  allowed  bun  as  little  to 
pause  as  Luther,  who  was  more  fevered 
by  fortune.  Injustice,  felsehood,  hvpoc- 
nsy  and  tyranny  filled  him  with  inifigna- 
tion,  and  he  immasked  them  with  all  his 
power.  While  all  his  friends  were  trem- 
bling, his  courageous  spirit  knew  no  f^y. 
There  are  45  works  from  his  hand,  exclu- 
sive of  several  which  are  not  certainty 
known  to  be  his.  Afler  several  attempts, 
a  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  It 
appeared  in  iaye  volumes  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1821—1835):  the  editor  is  E.  J. 
H.  Miinch.  The  most  complete  and  the 
latest  biography  of  Hutten  appeared  in 
Nuremberg,  18^  from  the  pen  of  C.  J. 
Wagenseil  of  Augsbure. 

ItuTTON,  Charies,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne,  Aug.  14, 1737,  and  bis  fitther, 
who  was  a  viewer  of  mines,  intended  to 
devote  him  to  his  own  employment  He 
received  a  little  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics ;  but  he  owed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  ac- 
quirements to  his  own  application.  Hav- 
ing received  an  injury  in  one  of  his  arms, 
be  was  found  unfit  for  his  intended  occu- 
pation, on  which  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mchnations  led  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
becoming  a  mathematical  teacher.  The 
destruction  of  the  okl  btidee  at  Newcastie 
having  attracted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject or  the  construction  and  properties  of 
arches,  he  was  led  to  the  production  of  a 
small  wortc  on  the  principles  of  bridges, 
which  laid  the-  foundation  of  his  fbture 
feme.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Woolwich  col- 
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leg^  eleeled  %  feUow  of  the  royal  socier^, 
o^  in  1779,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  uoiTersity  of  Ediobursh.  In 
1765,  he  published  his  Mathematical  Ta- 
blee,  preceded  by  an  introduction,  tracing 
the  proffresB  and  irapfovement  of  loga- 
rithms from  the  date  of  their  discoveiy. 
This  work  has  gone  through  five  editions. 
The  next  vear,  doctor  Button  puUiahed  a 
quarto  volume  of  Tracts,  Matheroatioal 
and  Philosophical,  which  was  not  long  af- 
ter fbllowea  by  his  Elements  of  Gome 
Sections,  for  the  use  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich.  His  Mathematical  and  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary  (2  vc^  4to.),  appeared 
in.  1796)  of  which  a  new  and  greatly  en- 
luged  edition  was  published  in  1815.  In 
1796,  he  gave  the  worid  the  first  edition  of 
his  Course  of  Mathematics,  in  2  vols.,  8vo., 
to  which  a  third  was  added  in  1811. 
From  1803  to  1809,  he  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  doctors  Pearson  and 
Shaw,  in  an  abridgment  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions,  published  in  18  thick 
quarto  volumes.  In  1812,  he  published 
another  collection  of  Tracts,  on  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  subiectB.  He 
died  January  27, 1823,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age. 

HuTTon,  James ;  a  natural  philosopher, 
distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  system  of 
geology,  which  refers  tlie  structure  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of 
fire,  hence  termed  the  Plvdoman  theory. 
He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1726,  and 
studied  in  the  university  under  Maclaurin, 
the  celebrated  mathematician.  He  also 
applied  himself  to  chemistiy,  and  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D., 
in  1749.  About  1768,  he  setded  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  published  numerous 
wonu  relating  to  natural  philosophy, 
among  which  are,  Dissertations  on  differ- 
ent Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy  (Ediu'^ 
burgh,  1792, 4to.),  an  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Reason  fit)m  Sense  to  Science 
and  Philosophy  (Ediaburg^,  1794, 3  vols., 
4to.),  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  with  Proofs 
and  Dlustnuions,  in  four  parts  (Edinburgh, 
1795, 2  vols.,  8vo.).  His  death  took  plme 
in  1797.  The  geological  system,  or  theo- 
ry of  the  earth,  proposed  by  this  philoso- 
pher, excited  a  warm  controversy  among 
men  of  science,  and  met  with  an  advo- 
cate in  the  late  professor  Pla^fair,  who,  in 
1802,  published  a  work  entitled  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  theEarth. 

Huu8  (Amue,  dweUing)',  a  Danish  and 
Norwegian  correlative  of  the  German 
hau9y  and  English  Aoufe,  appearing  in 
many  geographical  names. 


HcTOBNs,  Chriatiao  (or,  as  it  was  aonie- 
times  written,  HujfftheM)^  distioguisheil  Car 
his  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  physics  and  as- 
tronomy, son  of  Constantine  Huygens,  a 
poet,  was  bom  in  1629,  at  the  Hague  ;  ac- 
companied Henry,  count  of  Nassau,  in 
1649,  to  Holstein  and  Denmarit.  He  af- 
terwards traveled  in  France  and  England, 
and  hved  at  Paris,  from  1666  to  1681,  with 
a  pension  from  the  king  of  France.  To 
him  is  generally  ascribed,  on  the  Ekiropean 
continent,  the  application  of  the  p^du- 
lum  to  clocks  (1656),  by  which  he  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  evolute&  The 
English  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pen- 
dulum clock  to  Hooke.  Huy^ens  treats 
of  these  subjects  in  bis  principal  work, 
Horohgium  ofctUotorncm,  etc  (Paris,  1673, 
fol.),  much  also  contains  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  properties  <^  the  cycloid,  con- 
nected with  his  theory  of  pendulum 
clocks  and  evolutions.  This,  and  other 
geometrical  discoveries,  he  aradlied  with 
great  success  to  mechanics.  He  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  the  motion  of  heavy 
bodies  in  a  given  path.  He  discovered,  in 
1661,  simultaneously  with  Wallis  and 
Wren,  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 
motion,  by  impact,  and  proposed  the  the- 
ory of  oscillatory  motion,  in  which  be 
solved  the  problem  of  die  centre  of 
oscillation,  and  the  laws  of  the  cen- 
tral forces.  To  him  is,  moreover,  as- 
cribed the  discoveiv  of  the  principles 
more  fully  developed  by  James  n^nouUi, 
of  the  preservation  of  living  forces.  He 
was  not  less  distinguished  in  optics,  and 
he  gave  a  phvsico-mathematical  theory  of 
the  motion  of  light,  by  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  explain  the  straigth  and  liveliness 
of  light.  He  also  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  asunonomy,  by  eetahlishing  many 
fundamental  truths;  he  ezttnined  more 
minutely,  ^vith  telescojpes  improved  by 
himself,  in  1655,  the  rorm  and  rine  of 
Saturn,  and  discovered. the  four  eatoUitoB 
of  this  planet,  &c.  His  works  have  ap- 
peared in  three  collections — Hu 
Oinf9c.  Podkuma  (Leyden,  1707); 
vana  ed.  J,  A,  s^GrtntMOukj  with  the '. 
of  Huygens  (Leyden,  1724, 4  parte) ;  and, 
finally.  Opera  rdiquOj  etc.  (Amsterdam, 
1728,  2  vols.  4to.).  Juiispradenee,  which 
he  studied  at  Leyden,  he  abandoned  finom 
a  greater  incUnation  for  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences,  for  the  study  of 
which  he  travelled  much.  He  devoted 
his  life  tt>  science,  and  resided  partly  in 
Paris,  partly  at  the  Hague.  At  me  latter 
place  he  died,  in  169S.  ^See  his  life  pra- 
fixed  to,  the  edition  of  bis  wssfca,  by 
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t^Cbravesaude^  tad  in  Moatuola*B  HibL  des 
Jlla(^2dvoL,p.415.) 

HuTSUM,  Joiui  van,  the  most  disdn- 
guiflhed  flower  and  fruit  painter  of  mod- 
em times,  was  bom  at  Amsteniaiii,  in 
1682.  He  siupasBed  his  predecessors  in 
softness  and  freshness,  in  aelicacy  and  vi- 
vacity of  color,  in  fineness  of  pencilling, 
in  the  disposition  of  light,  and  in  exquisite 
finish.  His  &ther,  Justus  Huysum,  a 
picture  dealer  and  a  painter  of  moderate 
merit,  at  first  employed  him  in  all  branches 
of  painting ;  but  young  Huysum,  at  a 
maturer  age,  felt  a  deoi<kd  inclination  for 
the  representation  of  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  therefore 
separated  fi?om  his  father,  and  married 
about  1705.  In  landscape  nainting,  he 
followed  the  manner  of  Nicholss  Piemont, 
a  much  esteemed  painter  in  Holland.  But 
he  reached  the  highest  perfection  in  flow- 
er and  fruit  pieces.  He  Knew  how  to  pen- 
etrate the  secrets  of  nature,  to  seize  the 
transitory  blossom  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
and  to  represent  it  with  enchanting  truth 
and  variety  of  colors.  He  was  the  first 
who  had  the  idea  of  painting  flowers  on  a 
white  ground.  He  was  so  jealous  of  ri- 
valry, that  he  permitted  no  one  to  see  him 
at  woric,  nor  would  he  take  any  pupils, 
except  his  brother  Michael  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  friend.  His  flowera  have  more 
truth  and  beauty  than  his  firuits;  the  drops 
of  dew  and  insects  which  he  painted  on 
them  are  like  real  life.  Unhappy  domes- 
tic circumstances,  particularly  the  levity 
and  prodigality  of  his  wife,  and  the  bad  con- 
duct of  h&  son,  rendered  him  melancholy ; 
yet  his  works  show  no  traces  of  this  turn 
of  mind.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  1749, 
without  leaving  a  fortune  to  his  three  sons, 
though  his  pictures  sold  for  1000  to  1400 
florins.  His  brother  Justus  was  a  battle 
painter,  and  died  at  the  age  of  22  yean. 
The  third,  James,  copied  his  brother's 
flower  and  firuit  pieces  so  perfectlv,  that 
they  brought  a  very  high  pnce.  He  died 
in  jSngland,  in  1740. 

Htaciivth.  The  numerous  and  splen- 
did varieties  of  the  garden  hvacinth  (^- 
aeinikuM  OritnUdM)  have  always  been 
oeneral  fevorites,  and,  in  some  countries, 
3ie  fondness  for  this  plant  amounts  to  a 
complete  mania.  In  Holland,  upwards 
of  2000  varieties  have  received  distinct 
names,  recognisedby  the  difiEerent  florists, 
and  the  price  of  1000  florins  has  been  paid 
for  a  single  plant  (See  Flower-Trnde). 
The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch  towns 
astonish  the  traveller,  from  the  gorgeous 
appearance  produced  by  the  vast  profu- 
Ifton  of  theae  flowers.    The  wild  plant  is 


a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  has  a  biilbou)* 
root,  from  which  rise  a  few  linear  hece- 
olate  leaves  and  a  leafless  stem,  bearing 
six  or  eight  bell-shaped  flowers,  of  a  blue 
or  white  color.  Tk&  cultivated  douMe 
varieties  have  very  graceful  forms  and  a 
remarkable  diversity  of  color.  The  natu- 
ral affinities  of  this  plant  place  it  in  the 
same  Gmafy  with  the  squill  and  onion. 
Ail  the  species  of  hyacinm  are  natives  of 
the  eastern  continent 

Htacinth,  in  mineralogy.  (See  Zircon), 

Htacintbus  ;  a  son  of  Amyclas  and 
Diomede,  greatly  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  former's 
love,  and  Zephyrus,  inclosed  at  his  cold- 
ness and  indififfirence,  resolved  to  punish 
his  rival  As  Apollo^  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  Hyacinthua,  once 
played  at  quoits  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus 
olew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  Uirown 
by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus, 
and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hya- 
cinthus, that  he  changed  his  blood  into  a 
flower  which  bore  h»  name,  and  placed 
his  body  among  the  constellations.  The 
Spartans  estatwshed  yeari^r  festivals  in 
honor  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 

Htades.  The  Hyades,  acoordinff  to 
Ovid,  were  nymphs,  dau^ten  of  Adas 
and  ^thra ;  according  to  others^  daugh- 
ters of  Cadmus  or  Erectheus.  T^ir 
number  was  given  difierendy.  They  be- 
wailed the  death  of  their  brother  Hyaa, 
who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  liones^  with 
such  unceasing  anguish,  that  the  gods, 
moved  with  compassion,  transferred  them 
to  the  heavens,  where  they  still  weep. 
Thev  form  the  well  known  constellation 
in  the  head  of  Taurus.  AccortHng  to 
the  most  probable  account,  these  stars  de- 
rived theu-  name  from  the  Greek  word 
{r«v,  to  rain,  because  rain  usuaUy  follows 
their  rising  and  setting.  On  this  account, 
they  have  received  the  names  of  mowr^fiU 
{frigtes)  and  the  roMningmg  (Latiii,  sw' 
tdai\  which  circumstances  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  above-mentioned  feble.  ^me 
poets  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Pleiades.  The  chief  of  the  Hyades  in 
the  left  eye  of  Taurus,  is  the  bright  star 
called  Ml^Mmmy  by  the  Arabs. 

HrifiNA  (com,  Lin.,  h^ana,  Desm.). 
This  well  known  and  savage  genus  of 
quadrupeds  is  disthiguiahed  l^  having  no 
tuberculous  or  small  teeth  behind  the  car- 
nivorous. Its  dental  formula  is,  incisors 
f ,  canine  •{■  h  molar  ^  ^=34.  These 
teeth  ore  well  adapted,  from  their  great 
thickness  and  strength^  to  break  bones. 
The  head  of  the  hysna  is  of  a  mkldle 
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size,  with  an  elevated  forehead ;  the  jawa 
are  tdiorter,  in  propoition,  than  thoee  of 
dogB,  and  longer  than  thoeeof  cats  ;  the 
tongue  18  furnished  with  rouffh  papilbe; 
the  eyes  are  iaige,  and  have  fongitndinal 
pupils;  the  ean  are  lon^  pricked,  veiy 
open,  and  directed  ibrwaids.  Bene«th  the 
tul  is  a  glandulous  pouch.  Naniralists 
have  described  three  species  of  the  hysna. 
The  common  or  striped  hyena  (H.  mUga- 
ri$),  which  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Tuikey, 
Syria,  Abyssinia,  &^  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  dog,  of  a  brovmish  gray  color,  and 
marked  wHh  tnmsverse  bands  of  dark 
brown  on  the  body,  which  become  oblique 
on  the  flanks  and  legs.  The  hair  upon 
the  line  of  the  back  is  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  on  any  other  part,  forming 
a  sort  of  mane,  extending  fiom  the  nape 
of  the  neck  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  This 
species  was  w^  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  entertained  many  absurd  notions 
respecting  it ;  belienng  that  its  neck  con- 
sisted of  but  one  bone ;  that  it  changed  its 
sex  every  year;  that  it  could  imitate  the 
human  voice ;  that  it  had  the  power  of 
charming  the  shepherds,  and  riveting 
them  to  the  spot,  as  the  serpent  is  said  to 
fascinate  a  bird.  Lucan  furnishes  the 
Thessalian  sorceress  vrith  the  neck  of 
one  of  these  animals,  as  a  potent  spell.* 
The  hytoDA  generally  inhabttB  caverns  and 
rocky  places,  prolog  about  at  night  to 
feed  on  the  remains  of  dead  animals,  or 
on  whatever  living  prey  it  can  seize.  The 
common  idea,  that  diese  animals  tear 
newly  buried  bodies  out  of  graves^  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  insatiate  voracity 
and  the  peculiar  strength  of  their  clavins. 
The  courage  of  the  hyaena  is  equal  to  his 

Xaty.  ICAmpfer  says,  that  he  saw  one 
h  had  put  two  lions  to  flight  At 
Darfur,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, the  hyaenas  come  in  herds  of  six,  eight, 
and  often  more,  to  the  villages  at  nirht, 
and  carry  off  with  them  whatever  £ey 
are  able  to  master.  They  will  kill  dogs 
and  asses,  even  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  houses,  and  fiul  not  to  assemble  wher- 
ever a  dead  camel  or  other  animal  is 
thrown ;  nor  are  they  much  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  men  or  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
In  these  attacks,  if  one  of  them  should 
be  wounded,  his  companions  instantly 
tear  him  in  pieces  and  devour  him. 
(Bnum.)  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
this  animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obuged 
to  run,  he  always  appears  lame  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  a  belief 

*  NoH  anamadMsk^amm  dtjmt.    Lib.  vi.  GTS. 


dwt  one  of  his  lega  ia  broken ;  but  after 
running  for  some  time,  this  halting  disap- 
pean,  and  he  pR»ceeds  on  faia  course  very 
swifUy.  {BrmuJ)  It  was  formerly  suppos- 
ed, that  the  hyna  was  untamable,  and 
thks  assertion  has  been  eo|Hed  by  most 
writers  on  natural  history  without  Invesd- 
gaiion.  But  that  it  can  be  completely 
tamed,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  hyena  has  lately  been  domestieaied 
in  the  Sneeuber^  (South  Africa),  where  it  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  hunters  after 
game,  and  as  fiuthfril  and  diligent  as  any 
of  the  common  domestic  d<^B.  (Barram.) 
A  Mr.  Traill,  in  India,  had  one  for  many 
years,  which  followed  him  about  like  a 
dog.  (He&er.)  It  is,  in  fiu^t,  exoeediiisly 
doubtfo]  whether  any  animal  is  incapable 
of  subjection  to  man.  The  spotted  hysma 
(C  croculo,  LuL,  K  eapentU^  Deam.)  has  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  rormer 
q^ecies,  but  is  larger,  and  is  marked  with 
numerous  round  blackish-brovni  spots 
instead  of  stripes,  nor  is  the  mane  so  lane. 
This  qiecies  inhabits  many  parts  of  Atti- 
ca, but  is  pecuhariy  numerous  around  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  much 
dreaded.  One  of  mem  entered  a  negro 
hut,  laid  hold  of  a  girl,  flimg  her  over  ifs 
back,  held  her  by  one  leg  in  its  teeth,  and 
was  making  on  vrith  her,  when  her 
screams  fortunately  brought  aasialaiice,  and 
she  was  rescued.  (Botman,)  Those  ani- 
mals act  the  part  c^  scavengeia  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  cape,  they  formeriy  came 
down  into  the  town,  unmolested  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  devour  the  filth  andofiU. 
Among  the  savage  tribes  in  this  part  of 
Afirica,  the  dead  are  never  buried  after  a 
battle,  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  rdiev- 
ing  the  living  of  that  trouble;  even  the 
bones,  except  a  few  of  the  lees  man- 
ageable parts,  finding  a  sepulchre  m  the 
voracious  maw  of  the  hyaenas.  Thunberg 
informs  us,  that  they  are  so  excessively 
bold  and  ravenous,  as  sometimes  to  eat 
the  saddle  firom  under  the  tiaveller'a  head, 
and  gnaw  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  while  he 
is  sleeping  in  the  open  au*.  In  feet,  ewery 
kind  of  animal  substance  is  a  prize  to 
them,  and  this  gluttony  seems  a  kuoMl  pro- 
vision of  nature,  to  consume  those  dead 
and  corrupting  bodies,  which,  in  warm 
climates,  might  otherwise  cause  disease 
and  death  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
following  curious  incident  is  related  by 
Sparmann :  One  night,  at  a  feast  near  the 
ca{>e,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  become  in- 
toxicated, was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  ordfsr 
to  cool  and  sober  him.  The  scent  of  him 
attracted  a  hvena,  which  threw  him  on 
his  back,  and  dragged  him  along  like  a 
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eoipee  up  towwnds  Table  mountain.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  drunken  muaician  re- 
vived sufficiently  to  find  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  and  to  sound  the  ahurm  with 
his  trumpet,  which  fortunately  he  had  not 
relinquished.  The  wild  beast  became 
alarmed  in  turn,  and  fled.  There  is  an- 
other species  mentioned  by  Cuvier  (the  H, 
brunnea,  Thunbei^;  Kvilosa,  Smith )» of 
which  little  is  known.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding,  by  havins  stripes  on  the  leg% 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  of  a  dark  gray- 
iah-brown.  It  inhabits  the  south  of  Afri- 
ca, and  is  known  there  under  the  name  of 
8€a'9hort  wolf.  The  bones  of  a  q)e(»e8 
of  this  animal  have,  of  late  yean,  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state  in  variouspaMB of 
Europe,  but  more  particulariy  in  Kngtand. 
The  scientific  world  are  indebted,  in  a 
sxeat  measure,  to  professor  Buckbnd,  of 
Oxford,  for  the  information  we  have  on 
die  subiect  This  fossil  or  extinct  species 
(A  spdata),  according  to  Cuvier,  was  about 
one  third  larger  than  the  striped  species^ 
with  the  muzzle,  in  proportion,  much 
shorter.  The  teeth  resemble  thosa  of  the 
spotted  species,  but  are  consideiably 
laner. 

Htalits.    (See  QpoZ.) 

Htbla;  a  mountain  in  Sicilv,  where 
thyme  and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts 
crew  in  abundance.  It  is  fiimous  fbr  its 
honey.  There  is,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  town  of  the  some  name.  Theie  is 
also  another  near  mount  iEtna,  and  a 
third  nearCatana(Pkit»^v.c.  23;  StnA^ 
vic.2;.Afe2a.,ii.c.7;.SIfat.,xiv.v.201).  A 
ehy  of  Attica  bears  also  the  name  of 
Hybla. 

Htcsos  or  Htk-shos  fthat  is,  fkapthfrd- 
Asfifs),  a  nomadic  people  fit>m  Arabia, 
which  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
E^pt,  and  held  it  fiom  about  1700  to 
l^D  B.  C.  Their  invasions  were  begun 
long  before  their  final  conquest  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Eg}[pt  They  destroyed  the 
temples  and  cities,  carried  away  women 
and  children  into  captivity,  aira,  as  the 
Egyptian  historians  a»ert,  committed  the 
most  brutal  crueltie&  On  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  countiy,  near  Pelusium, 
they  built  the  fortress  of  Avaris,  and 
founded  a  kingdom,  the  capita]  of  which 
was  Memphis.  Thebes,  however,  and 
some  other  states,  remained  distinct  gov- 
emments,  but  became  tributary.  The 
Hyk-shoB  are  supposed  to  have  entered 
Egypt  during  the  residence  of  the  Israel- 
ites m  that  country,  on  account  of  which, 
the  two  nations  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  The  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Bed  sea,  when  pursuing 


the  braelitea,  is  thoiudtt,  bv  miie,  to  have 
been  a  Hyk-aho.  Auietho  (q.  v.)  men- 
tions a  series  of  their  kingi,  whom  he 
reckons  among  the  Esyptian  dynastiea 
They  were  probably  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids^  who  are  caUed,'in  the  annals  of 
the  priests,  appresson  of  (he  peojfU  and  en- 
emies of  re^gtofi.  They  were  nnaUy  con- 
quered by  Tethmosia,  kinff  of  lliebea. 
Avaris  was  besieged,  ana  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  me  country.  On  the 
magnificent  ruioB  of  Kamao  (q.  v.)^  the 
events  of  this  war  are  represented.  The 
l^iyptians  detested  them  as  the  enemies 
of  every  thing  holv  or  noble.  They  are 
always  represented  in  tlie  faaas-reliefB  as 
captives^  often  lying  bound  on  the  ground* 
serving  as  foot^tools^  and  dieir  images 
were  ofWn  painted  under  the  sandals  of 
the  EgyptiaDS.  I(  as  is  very  probable^  on 
the  block  of  Mack  granite  in  the  museum 
at  Turin,  which  represent  three  difierent 
nations^  the  Israelkes,  Negroes  and  Hyk- 
shoe  are  intsoded,  the  latter  appear 
in  a  stale  of  baibarisBi,  wearing  a  rouf^ 
skin  over  thebr  shoulders,  with  their  1^ 
and  arms  tattooed.  This  stone  is  deserm- 
ed  in  one  of  Champdlioii's  letters  t»  the 
duke  of  Blacas.  (See  Spinelo V  JLedMres 
on  ihe  EUmenU  of  teeragtwfctcf,  Londos, 
1839.) 

Htdaspbs  ;  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by 
Susa. — ^Another  in  India,  die  bouBoaiv 
of  Alexander's  conqueats  in  the  EasL  it 
fliUs  into  the  Indusi 

Hrnn,  Edward,  eail  of  Clanndovi.  {See 
GarendmA 

Htde,  llioinas^  a  eelehnted  Orientalisi, 
was  born  in  1636,  and  went  to  Ki»g^  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  16.    Than 


he  was  recommended  to  WahoA,  aa  c 

_  him  in  his  gvsat 
Bible.    Such  were  hiaattainmenls  at  that 
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time,  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  Latin 
mnsblion  of  the  Fenian  Pentateuch  fhir 
that  woris.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
wheie  he  was  admitted  a  student  or 
Queen's  college,  and  soon  after  appointed 
Hebrew  reader  to  that  society.  In  1697, 
he  was  appointed  i^v»  profoasor  of  He- 
brew, ana  canon  of  Oirist  church,  Oxford. 
He  died  in  1703.  Hm  Vetenm  Perutn 
rum  dMedorym  Hutona  (3d  edit.,  Oxford, 
1700)  is  a  vahiable  work.  The  Skmtagma 
Dissert,  (2  vols.  4to.,  1767)  was  edited  by 
doctor  Snarpe. 

Htdk  oe  Nbuviixb,  Paul,  count  of^ 
during  the  revolution  and  the  imperial 
government,  was  distinguished  for  ms  se- 
cret machinations  against  the  exisdng  au- 
thorities in  France.  Alter  the  restontion^ 
he  sat  on  the  extreme  right  in  the  cham- 
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ber  of  deputies.  He  was  bom  at  Charity 
ear  Loire,  where  hk  father,  who  left  him 
a  considerable  fortune,  was  a  button-man- 
ufbcturer,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  went  to  Paris,  without, 
however,  aoquiling  any  political  import- 
ance till  1797.  He  then  joined  the  party 
known  under  the  name  of  CUehf,  the  ob^ 
ject  of  which  was  to  oyerthrow  Uie  liberal 
rastitutions,  and  to  restore  the  old  govern- 
ment This  they  endeavored  to  effect  by 
keeping  the  nation  in  agitation,  and  ex- 
cftSnff  prejudices  against  the  advocates  of 
freedom,  by  confounding  them  with  the 
monsters  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  reite- 
rating in  their  public  speeches  that  the 
character,  cultivation  and  the  mannen  of 
the  nadoB  were  totally  incompatible  with 
free  institutions.  Through  the  weakness 
of  the  directoiy,  the  project  was  already 
BO  far  successful,  by  the  aid  of  a  numb^ 
of  venal  pens,  that  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  lighting  again  the  torch  of  civil 
war,  which  had  Iwen  hardly  extinguished 
by  rivers  of  blood  in  the  western  depart- 
menlB.  When  the  whole  was  frustrated 
by  the  unexpected  return  of  Napoleon 
m>m  Egypt,  Hyde  de  Neuville  played 
his  part  so  warily,  that,  for  a  long  time,  no 
suspicicm  ieXL  on  him,  although  he  had  un- 
dertaken several  joumevs  to  England,  in 
the  senrice  of  the  royalist  party.  About 
the  end  of  1799,  he  formed  connexicMis 
with  the  insurgents  in  the  western  depart- 
ments, paiticuiaiiv  with  George  Cadoudal, 
Dandigm  and  tiourmont,  and  likewise 
presented  to  the  British  ministry  the 
plan  of  a  counter  revolution,  when 
the  project  was  overthrown  by  the  38th 
Brumaire.  The  scheme,  neverdieless, 
was  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  M .  Hyde 
had  the  assurance  to  propose  to  the  first 
consul  the  restoration  of^  the  Bourbons. 
As  this  attempt  failed,  with  the  aid  of 
some  congenial  spbits  in  Paris,  he  formed 
a  counter  police,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  watch  all  the  steps  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  present  itself.  This  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  anest  of  M. 
Hyde  was  ordered ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  England.  His  papers,  which 
containeid  important  disclosures,  fell  into 
the  hands  of^  the  government,  and  were 
published  in  May,  1800,  under  the  tide  of 
Corrtspandance  AngUdstj  in  which  he  is 
designated  under  the  name  of  Paul  Bern. 
He  was  subsequently  acciued,  in  a  report 
of  Fouch^,  the  minister  of  the  police,  of 
having  been  engaffed  in  the  plot  of  the 
infernal  machine,  nut  in  a  memorid  pub- 
lished in  1801,  he  repelled  this  chaige. 


He  soon  afier  n^mired  to  Lyons,  where  he 
lived  in  great  secrecy  till  1805,  when, 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  the 
prayera  of  his  wife,  and  especialW*  through 
the  influence  of  the  em|Meas  Josephine, 
he  recdved  permisdon  frem  Napoleon  to 
arrange  his  affaira  in  France,  and  then  re- 
move to  Spain.  He  remained  in  that 
country  but  a  short  time,  but  repaired  with 
his  fiunily  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  New  York,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  general  Moreau.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  the  principal  agency  in 
perauading  the  general  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope, and  take  up  arms  against  Napoleon. 
M.  Hyde  returned  to  France  after  the  fiill 
of  Napoleon  in  1814,  followed  Louis 
XVIII  to  Ghent,  and,  after  the  second 
restoration,  was  elected  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his 
place  among  the  ultra  royalists,  and  was 
distingiushed  for  his  violence  in  urging 
the  severest  measures,  by  which  means 
he  not  unfreauently  embarrassed  the  min- 
isten  diemsetves.  His  zeal  was  particu- 
larly manifested  against  retaining  the  im- 
penal  officen  (whose  places  he  wished 
should  be  supplied  by  pure  royalists), 
against  the  laws  of  amnesty,  against  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  not  occupied  with 
men  of  his  views,  &c.  The  Parisians, 
therefore,  called  him  and  his  partisans^ 
Lts  Hideux.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
chamber  of  1815^  he  was  made  count  by 
Louis  XVIII,  and  sem  as  a  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  U.  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  also  received  the  exand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  In  1822,  he  returned 
from  the  U.  States,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ni^vre,  in  1823,  and  soon  af- 
ter sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon.  On  oc- 
casion of  the  disturbances  raised  by  prince 
Miguel  in  that  countiy,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  the  legitimate  monareh ;  in  re- 
turn for  which,  king  John  VI  appointed 
him  count  of  Bemposta.  But  the  British 
influence  beins  predominant  there,  he  left 
Lisbon  in  1824,  returned  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  the  chamber,  where  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  lost  his  diplomatic  prospects,  by 
his  opposition  to  ViU^le  and  his  close 
connexion  with  Chateaubriand.  In  March, 
1828,  he  received  the  portfolio  of  the  ma- 
rine in  the  Martignac  ministry,  Chabrol 
having  resigned  mat  chaige.  He  was 
succeeded,  Aug.  9, 1829,  on  the  formation 
of  the  Polignac  ministiy,  by  d'Haussez, 
Since  the  late  revolution,  be  has  contin- 
ued to  sit  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
Hyde  Park    is  situated  at  the  west 
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•xtremity  of  London.  This  paik  derived 
its  namo  ^m  having  been  die  manor  of 
the  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  West- 
fmnster.  It  contains  nearly  400  acres, 
and  abounds  with  £ne  trees  and  pteaons 
sceneiy.  At  die  south-east  comer  of 
Hvde  patk,  near  the  entrance  from  Picca- 
dilly,  is  a  coloaaal  statue  of  Achilles,  ez- 
ecuoed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  dedicated 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  This  statue  was  cast 
from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Sala- 
manca, Vittoria,  Toulouse  and  Waterloo, 
is  about  18  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
basement  of  granite,  making  the  whole  96 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
was  cast  fiom  12  twen^-four  pounders, 
and  wei^s  upwards  of  30  tons.  The 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  rwer, 
although  in  the  fenn  of  a  parallelogram, 
was  made  between  1730  and  1733,  by  or- 
der of  queen  Caroline.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented in  summer  fer  bathing,  and  dur- 
ing frosts  for  skating.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  it  is  an  artificial  waterfall,  constructed 
in  1817.  On  the  south  side  are  the  bar- 
racks of  the  life-guards.  The  park  is 
much  frequented  as  a  promenade. 

Htdkrabad,  as  a  province  Utibah)  of 
the  Mogul  empire  containing  42  districts 
(circan),  and  upwards  of  400  townships 
iperfntnahs),  comprehending  neariy  the 
whole  temt(»y  between  the  Godavery  and 
the  Krishna,  has  been  much  reduced  by 
the  diminution  of  the  Mussulman  power 
in  India,  but  stiU  comprehends  the  territo- 
ries of  the  most  powerfhl  Mohammedan 
prince,  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan.  It  is 
now  divided  into  16  districts.  Neariy  the 
whole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  feudal 
lorddiips,  the  poesefisora  of  which  are 
bound  to  maintain  an  armed  force.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  and  com^ 
merce  are  equally  discouraced  by  the  bad- 
ness of  the  government  A  smaQ  quanti- 
ty of  muslins,  sah  and  opium  are  almost 
the  only  articles  of  commerce.  On  the 
death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  this  country, 
which  had  formed  a  province  of  his  em- 
pire, was  taken  possesmon  of  (1717J  by 
his  viceroy,  who  still  preserved  tne  title  of 
rdzam  or  minister.  Hjs  successors,  alarm- 
ed by  the  growing  power  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  who  had  already  seized  a  valuable 
part  of  their  territory,  fermed  treaties 
with  the  British  (1798  and  1800),  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  a  British  ferce  should 
be  stationed  in  the  country,  and  that  all 
the  fereicn  affiurs  of  the  nizam  should  be 
inanagea  by  the  English  government 
E^derabad  the  cuital,  is  in  17^  15^  N. 
lit  ;  78^  35^  E.  ton.     It  is  about  four 


miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  walL  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  formed  by 
rows  of  houses  of  one  story.  The  palace 
and  some  of  the  mosques  are  the  only  re- 
markable buildings,  but  the  tank  is  worthy 
of  notice  ;  it  is  neariy  17  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covers  about  10,000  acres.  It 
is  filled  by  a  canal  fit)m  the  river,  and  is 
formed  by  an  embankment,  consisting 
chiefly  of  granite,  3350  feet  long  and  50 
feet  high,  which  closes  the  open  end  of  a 
valley,  surrounded  on  the  other  three  ades 
by  mountaina  It  was  finished  in  1812. 
Tlie  population  is  200,000. 

HrnsR  Ally  Khan;  an  Asiatic  prince, 
who  rose  by  his  talents  to  sovereign  pow- 
er, and  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
Eofflish  in  Hiqdoo8tan,in  the  latter  part  of 
thelast  century.  He  was  bom  at  Dina- 
velli,  in  the  Mysore,  and  afler  some  mili- 
tary service  under  his  father,  a  petty  chief 
of  the  country,  he  joined  his  brother  in  an 
alliance  with  France,  and  introduced  Eu- 
ropean discipline  among  his  troops.  He 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
Cinoas,  who  then  reigned  at  Serinsapatam 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  having 
quarreUed  with  the  grand  vizier  of  his 
master,  he  marched  against  the  capital, 
and  obliged  Cinoas  not  only  to  deliver 
the  vizier  into  his  power,  but  also  to  ap- 
point him  regent  He  subsequently  as- 
sumed the  -sovereignty  himself;  and  hav- 
ing deposed  the  roval  femily,  he  founded 
the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  in 
1760.  He  so  gready  extended  his  domin- 
ions, that,  in  1766,  they  contained  70,000 
square  miles,  and  afiforded  an  immense 
revenue.  His  reign  was  passed  in  wars 
with  the  English  and  with  the  Mahrattas, 
the  former  of  which  powers  excited  his 
peculiar  iealousy.  A  treaty  which  he 
made  with  the  East  India  company,  in 
1769,  was  violated  in  1780,  and  he  was  op- 
posed with  success  in  the  field  by  the 
English  general,  sir  Eyre  Coote.  The 
Mahrattas  joining  in  a  league  against  him, 
he  carried  on  a  ^advantageous  war,  dur- 
infftiie  continuance  of  which  he  died,  in 
1?^  (For  an  account  of  the  subsequent 
fete  of  his  empire,  see  Tgffpoo  Smb,) 

HrnRA;  a  celebrated  monster,  which 
infested  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
Letna  in  Uie  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the 
fiuit  of  Echidna's  union  with  T^hon. 
It  had  a  hundred  heads  according  to 
Diodorus,  50  according  to  Simonides,  and 
9  according  to  ApoUodonls,  Hyginus,  &c# 
The  centrU  head  was  immortu.  As  soon 
as  one  of  those  heads  was  cut  ofl^  two 
immediately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was 
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iMt  ttopped  by  fin.  It  was  one  of  the 
hboraoi  HerculeB  to  destroy  this  dreadful 
monster,  and  this  he  easily  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  lokus,  who  applied  a 
iHiniing  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  offi  The  central  head 
the  conqueror  buried  in  the  eaith,  and 
covered  with  a  piece  of  rock*  While 
Hercules  was  destroying  the  hydra,  Juno, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  sent  a  sea-crab  to  iMte 
his  foot  This  new  enemy  was  soon  des- 
patched, and  Juno, unable  to  succeed  in  her 
attempts  to  kaseu  the  fame  of  Hercules, 
placed  the  crab  among  the  constellations, 
where  it  is  now  called  the  Canctr.  The 
conoueror  dipped  bis  arrows  in  the  gall 
of  tiie  hydra.  From  that  circumstance 
all  the  wounds  which  he  gave  proved  in- 
curable and  mortal.  Some  writen  con- 
sider this  (able  as  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  clearing  and  draining  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  first  authors  of  civili- 
zation. 

Htdiu,  the  centre  of  the  Greek  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  palladium  of  Greek 
independence,  with  the  neighboring  Spez- 
zia,  is  situated  south-east  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, between  two  and  three  leagues 
fiom  the  coast,  and  is  guarded  by  steep 
rocks  and  batteries  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy ;  so  that  vessels  in  the  port  are  in 
no  dnuger  but  firom  fire-ships.  Spezzia, 
on  tiie  contrary » is  unprotected,  ancf  its  in- 
habitants, at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
flee  for  shelter  to  Hydra.  The  two  islands 
together  contain  about  85  square  miles 
and  40,000  inhabitants,  aMiough  without 
springs,  herds  or  agriculture.  The)r  sub- 
sist fay  navigation  and  trade.  The  city  of 
Hydra,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  rises 
like  an  amphitheatre  over  the  hariMr.  The 
houses  are  very  beautifiil,  and  adorned 
with  modem  works  of  art  in  marble.  In 
die  interior,  they  are  very  neat  and  tasteful. 
A  natural  grace  shows  itself  even  in  the 
drass  of  the  sailors.  The  ladies  live  very 
retired,  in  the  bosom  of  thonr  fimllies.  The 
flnt  inhabitanti  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia 
were  of  Albanian  descent.  They  differ 
in  their  Amaout  dialect,  as  well  as  in  their 
character,  dress  and  marmers,  fit>m  the 
Romaics  or  modem  Greeks.  When  the 
Russians,  in  the  war  of  1774,  evacuated 
the  Moreo,  many  of  the  Peloponnesians 
fled  with  their  property  ftom  the  ven- 
ffeance  of  the  Turks,  to  the  rocks  of  Hvdra. 
Tliey  now  built  greater  vessels,  and  un- 
dertook more  disSmt  voyages,  especial^ 
since  France,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
of  179Si,  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  trade  to 
the  Levant  These  modem  Argonauts 
were  seen  in  eveiy  harbor  of  Italy,  France, 


Spe&i,  the  Baltic,  and  even  America.  In 
Marseilles,  they  exchanged  the  Greek  com 
for  the  cloths  and  silks  of  Lyons.  As 
bold  as  they  were  dexterous,  tliey  escaped 
the  British  cmisera,  and  safely  entmd 
blockaded  harbors,  and  gained  large  prof- 
its in  this  way ;  so  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  the  extension  of  their  trade,  to  esiBb!iab 
mercantile  houses  in  the  first  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, befbre  1810.  They  equipped  their 
vessels  with  cannon,  to  secure  thean 
against  flie  Algeriae  corsairs.  Accus- 
tomed from  youth  to  great  activity,  to 
moderation,  and  the  dangera  of  a  sea  life, 
the  Hydriots  and  the  other  islanderaof  the 
Archipelago  are  the  boldest  and  the  most 
active  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  Com- 
merce has  not  merely  filled  their  purses; 
it  has  also  enlightened  their  minds.  Be- 
sides the  common  schools,  Hydra  has 
erected,  within  30  years,  an  institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  classical  Dterature,  and 
the  Italian  and  French  languages.  The 
rich  Hydriots,  the  Sdots  and  otheis,  en- 
couraged the  translation  and  publication 
of  books  in  foreign  languages.  They  sent 
their  sons  to  the  nest  schools  in  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  Thus  they  becaine 
acquainted  with  the  sciences,  and  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  arts;  their  niannere  were 
refined,  and  they  were  enabled  to  establish, 
on  their  return,  good  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. The  late  war  exhausted  their  wealth, 
and  caused  a  total  stagnation  of  tbeir 
trade.  Scarcely  were  the  magistrates  able 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sailora  and 
vessela  On  this  account,  they  have,  in 
times  of  danger,  contemplated  leaving 
their  countiy,  ta^g  with  them  their 
families  and  property.  The  re8torati<Mi 
of  peace,  we  trast,  vrill  restore  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

Htoranoea  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  incM- 
rag  three  or  fbur  duubs,  having  some- 
what of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
gelder-rose  or  viburnum,  but  differing  in 
me  structure  of  the  flowers.  All  die  spe- 
cies are,  in  their  wild  state,  exclusivelj 
confined  to  the  U.  States,  but  they  are 
frequently  cultivated  in  the  European  gar- 
dens, for  ornament.  The  H,  wigarit 
grows  on  the  AUeghanies,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  not  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  K 
fwoeOf  a  more  ornamental  shrub  than  the 
preceding,  and  diflfering  by  the  wlute  in- 
ferior surtkce  of  the  leaves,  and  dke  hame 
size  of  the  marginal  flowers,  seems  to  be 
more  exclusively  confined  to  the  region 
about  the  southern  portion  of  the  AUegte- 
nies,  extending,  however,  as  far  nom  as 
Pennsylvania.     The  K  quercifhiuif  dlii- 
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trngvuhed  by  its  lobate  leave^  inhabits  die 
country  bordeiing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  noft  unfrequently  cultivated  in  our 
own  gardens.  The  htnierma  or  Japan  rose,  a 
plant  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  genus, 
and  even  united  with  it  by  some  authors, 
is  more  frequent  with  us,  and  has  very 
commonly  usurped  the  name  of  hydrangea. 
This  plant  is  a  general  favorite  m  China 
4nd  Japan,  the  countries  from  which  it 
was  originally  brought ;  and,  indeed,  the 
fine  corymbs  of  large  rqse-colored  flowers, 
which  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long 
time,  and  succeed  each  other  throughout 
the  whole  season,  added  to  the  ease  of 
cultivation,  aflbrd  well  founded  claims  for 
distinction.  The  fruit  is  yet  unknown, 
the  large  flowers,  so  much  resembling 
those  of  the  snow-ball  tree,  being  con- 
stantly barren. 

Htpraulicoh  (toaUr-organ),  in  music ; 
an  instrument  acted  upon  by  water,  the 
invention  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  the  wind  organ. 

Hydraulics  (from  ii*ap,  water,  and  alXoi, 
a  pipe,  referring  to  the  movement  of  water 
in  certain  musical  instruments  used  by  the 
Greeks| ;  thai  branch  of  hydrodynamics 
v^rhich  nas  for  its  object  the  investigation 
of  the  motions  of  liquids,  the  means  by 
which  they  are  produced,  the  laws  by 
which  thev  are  regulated,  and  the  force 
or  eflect  which  they  exert  against  them- 
selves or  against  soud  bodies.  This  sub- 
ject naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
neads :  1.  the  eflfects  which  take  place  in 
the  natural  flowing  of  fluids  through  the 
various  ducts  or  channels  which  convey 
them ;  2.  the  artificial  means  of  producing 
motion  in  fluids,  and  destroying  their  nat- 
ural equihbrium  by  means  of  pumps  and 
various  hydraulic  engines  ana  machhies; 
and,  3.  the  force  and  power  which 
noay  be  derived  from  fluids  in  motion, 
whether  that  motion  be  produced  naturally 
or  artificially.  The  particles  of  fluids  are 
found  to  flow  over  or  amongst  each  other 
with  less  firiction  than  over  solid  sub- 
stances; and  as  each  particle  is  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  it  follows  that 
no  quanti^  of  homogeneous  fluid  can  be 
in  a  state  of  rest,  unless  every  part  of  its 
surfiice  is  on  a  level,  that  is,  not  a  level 
plane,  but  so  far  convex  as  that  every  part 
of  the  surface  may  be  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  As  the  particles 
of  all  hquids  gravitate,  any  vessel  contain- 
ing a  Uquid  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
earth  with  a  power  equivalent  to  the 
wei^t  it  contains,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  be  doubled,  tripled,  &c.,  the 
gravitating   influence   will   be   doubled, 
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tripled,  Sic.    The  pressure  of  fluids  is, 
therefore,  simply  as  their  heights, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  importance  in  the  con- 
structi<m  of  pumps  and  engines  for  raising 
water.    As  hquidB  gravitate  independently, 
if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  the  liquid  will  flow  out,  those  paiv 
tides  directiy  over  the  hole  being  dis- 
charged first    Their   motion    causes   a 
momentaiy  vacuum,  into  which  the  par- 
tides  tend  to  flow  from  all  directions,  and 
thus  the  whole  mass  of  the  water,  and  not 
merely  the  perpendicular  column  above 
the  orifice,  is  set  in  motion.    If  the  liquid 
&ll6  perpendicularly,  its  descent  will  be 
accelerated  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  falling  solid  bodies.    (See  Mechanics.) 
When  water  flows  in  a  current,  as  in 
rivers,  it  is  in  consequence  of  liie  inchna- 
tion  of  the  channel,  and  its  motion  is  refer- 
rible  to  tiiat  of  sohds  descending  an  in- 
clined phne ;  but,  from  want  of  cohesion 
amone  its  particles,  the  motions  are  more 
iiregular  tlian  those  of  solids,  and  involve 
some  difiicult  questions.     The   friction 
between  a  solid  and  the  surface  on  which 
it  moves  can  be  accurately  ascertained ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  liquids,  one  part 
of  which  may  be  moving  rapidly  and 
another  slowly,  while  another  is  stationary. 
This  is  observable  in  rirers  and  pipes^ 
where  the  water  in  the  centre  moves  with 
greater  rapidity  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  a 
pip^  does  not  dischai^  as  much  water  in 
a  given  time,  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude, as  theoretical  calculation  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.    As  water,  in  descending, 
follows  me  same  laws  as  other  falling 
bodies,  its  motion  will  be  accelerated  ; 
in  rivers,  therefore,  the  velocity  and  quan- 
tity dischai^ged  at  diflerent  depths  would 
be  as  the  square  roots  of  those  depths,  did 
DOt  the  friction  against  the  bottom,  check 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow.    The  same  law  * 
applies  to  the  spouting  of  water  through 
jets  or  adiutafes.    Thus,  if  a  hole  be  made 
m  the  side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water 
at  this  orifice,  which  before  was  only 
pressed  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  per- 
pendicular   column    above   it,   vrill   be 
pressed  by  the  same  force  as  if  the  water 
were  a  solid  body  descending  from  the 
surface  to  the  orifice ;  that  is,  as  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  of  those  two  points ', 
and,  in  the  same  wayv  water  issiung  fit)m 
any  other  orifices,  vrill  run  in  quantities 
and  velocities  proportionate  to  the  square 
root  of  their  depths  below  the  sur&ce. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  water  spouting  from 
anv  hole  in  a -given  time,  must  bd  as  the 
velocity  with  which  it  flows :  i(  therefore, 
a  hole  A  be  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
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sorAoe  as  a  hole  fi,  it  fi>llowB  that  A  will 
discharoe  twice  aa  much  water  in  a  given 
time  as  D,  because  two  is  the  square  root  of 
fbnr.    A  hole  in  the  centre  of  euch  a  col- 
umn of  water,  will  proiect  the  water  to  the 
greatest   horizontal   distance  (or  range), 
which  wiU  be  equal  to  twice  the  len|^  of 
the  column  of  which  the  orifice  is  the 
centre.    In  like  manner,  two  jets  of  water, 
spouting  from  holes  at  equal  distances 
anove  and  below  the  central  orifice,  will 
be   thrown    equal   horizontal   distances. 
The  path  of  the    spouting   liquid    will 
always  be  a  parabola,  because  it  is  impel- 
led by  two  fbrces,  the  one  horizontal,  and 
the  other  (gravitation)  perpendicular.--The 
second  division  of  the  subject,  m^itioned 
in  the  be^nning  of  tliis  article,  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility,  as  embracing  an 
account  of  the  various  pumps  and  ma- 
chines which  have    been   employed  to 
raise  water ;  and  numerous  as  liiese  may 
appear,  it  will  be  found  tliat  they  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  four  general  heads : 
1.  those  machines  in  which  water  is  lifted 
in  vessels  by  the  application  of  some  me- 
chanical force  to  them.    The  eariier  hy- 
draulic machines  were  constructed  on  tms 
principle,  which  is  the  simplest ;  such  are 
the  Perrian  wheel,  consisting  of  upright 
buckets  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel, 
moving  in  a  reservoir  of  water ;  the  buck- 
ets are  filled   at  bottom,  as  they  pass 
throu^  the  water,  and  emptied  at  top,  so 
that  the  water  is  raised  a  height  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel.    The  wheel 
may  be  tinned  by  living  power,  or,  if  in 
running  water,  by  listening  fUmt-boutls  to 
the   circumference.     The    Archimedian 
screw,  the  bucket-en^ne  or  chain-pump, 
and  the  rope-pump  of  Vera,  are  mo^ca- 
tions  of  the  same  principle.    2.  The  n«xt 
.  class  of  machines  are  those  in  which  the 
water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the 
*  atmosphere,  and  comprises  ail  those  ma- 
chines to  which  the  name  of /mmp  is  more 
particularly  applied.  ^See  Pump.)    These 
act  entirely  by  removms  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  from  the  sui&ce  of  the 
water,  which  rnav  thus  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  about  32  feet    (See  Jtmosphtrt^ 
Mr,)    Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
raise  water  to  greater  heights,    3.    the 
tMrd  class  of  machines,  or  tlioee  which 
act  by  compression  on  the  water,  either 
immediately  or  by  the  intervention  of 
condensed  air,  are  employed.    All  pumps 
of  this   description  are   caHed  forcing' 
pumfB.    (See   Pvmp.)    Although  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  not  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  forcing-pumps,  it  is,  in 
moflt  caaea,   resorted  to  for  raising  the 


water,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  body  of 
the  pump,  where  the  forcing  action  takes 
place.  In  machines  of  this  kind,  the  wa- 
ter may  be  raised  to  any  height  4.  The 
fourth  class  of  hydraulic  machines  for 
raising  water,  consists  of  such  engmes  as 
act  emier  bv  the  weisht  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  which  they  have  to  raise,  or  of 
any  other  water  that  can  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  or  by  its  centrifugal  force,  mo- 
mentum, or  other  natural  powers;  and 
this  class,  therefore,  includes  seme  veij 
beautiful  and  truly  philosophical  con-, 
trivances,  too  numerous  for  us  to  describe. 
The  Hungarian  machine,  the  centrifiisal 
pumpj  and  the  water-ram,  are  among  tne 
number. — ^Tbe  third  general  division  of 
the  subject  relates  to  the  means  by  which 
motionl  and  power  may  be  obtained  from 
liquids,  and  includes  the  general  consider- 
ation of  water-wheels  and  other  contri- 
vances for  moving  machineiy.  Motion  is 
generally  obtained  fi:om  water,  either  by 
exposing  obstacles  to  the  action  of  its  cur- 
rent, as  m  water-wheels,  or  by  arresting 
its  progress  in  movable  buckets,  or  lecep- 
tacles  which  retain  it  during  a  part  of  itB 
descent  Water-wheels  Imve  three  de- 
nominations, depending  on  their  particular 
construction,  on  the  manner  in  which  th^ 
are  set  or  used,  and  on  the  mannerin  which 
the  water  is  made  to  act  upon  them ;  but 
all  water-wheels  consist,  in  common,  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  drum,  revolving  on  a 
central  axle  or  spindle,  firom  ydach  the 
power  to  be  used  is  conmiunicated,  ^ile 
their  exterior  surface  is  covered  with 
vanes,  fioat-boards,  or  cavities,  upon  which 
the  water  is  to  act  The  undershot  wheel 
is  the  oldest  construction  of  this  kind :  it 
is  merely  a  wheel,  furmshed  with  a  series 
of  plane  surfaces  or  floats  projecting  from 
its  circum^rence,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  of  the  water  which  is 
delivered  under  the  wheel.  A^  it  acts 
chWfly  by  the  momentum  of  the  water, 
the  positive  weight  of  which  is  scarcely 
called  into  action,  it  is  only  proper  to  be 
used  where  there  is  a  great  supply  of  wa- 
ter always  in  motion.  It  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  water-wheels,  and  is  more  applicable 
to  rivers  in  their  natural  state  than  any 
other  form  of  the  wheel ;  it  is  also  useful 
in  tide-currents,' where  the  water  sets  in 
opposite  directions  at  different  times,  be- 
cause it  receives  the  impulse  equally  well 
on  either  side  of  its  float&  In  the  over- 
shot wheel,  the  circumference  is  furnished 
with  a  series  of  cavities  or  buckets^  into 
which  the  water  is  delivered  from  aliove. 
The  buckets  on  one  side,  being  erect,  will 
be  loaded  with  water,  and  ^e  wheel  wifl 
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be  thus  set  in  motioii ;  the  jnoutlw  of  ihe 
loaded  buckets,  bein^  thus  turned  down- 
wards by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  will 
be  empded,  while  the  empty  buckets  are 
successively  brought  under  the  stream  by 
the  same  motion,  and  filled,  llie  breast- 
wheel  dififeiB  from  this  in  receiving  the 
water  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  axle, 
and  has  floats  instead  of  buckets.  In 
these  two  wheels,  the  weight  and  motion 
of  the  water  are  used,  as  well  as  its  momen- 
tum, and  a  much  greater  power  is,  there- 
fore, produced  wiui  a  less  supply  of  watQr 
than  IS  necessary  for  the  undershot  wheel. 
In  order  to  permit  these  wheels  to  work 
with  freedom,  and  to  the  sreatest  advan- 
tage, it  is  necessaiy  that  the  back  or  tail 
water,  as  it  is  caJled,  or  that  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel, 
should  have  an  uninterrupted  passage  off; 
for  otherwise  it  accumulates,  and  forms  a 
resistance  to  the  float-boards.  One  pf  the 
simplest  methods  of  removing  it  consists 
of  forming  two  drains  through  the  mason- 
ry, each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  so  as  to 
permit  a  portion  of  the  upper  water  to 
flow  down  into  the  tail,  in  finont  of  the 
wheeL  The  water,  thus  brought  down 
with  creat  impetuosity,  drives  the  tail- 
water  before  it,  and  forms  a  hollow  place, 

in  which  the  wheel  iroiks  freely,  emen  if 
the  state  of  the  water  be  such  that  it  would 
otherwise  form  a  tailing  of  from  12  to  18 
inches.  The  drains  may  be  closed  when- 
ever the  watNT  is  scarce.  Numerous  oth- 
er contrivances  are  in  use,  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  describe.  In  Bar- 
ker's centrifugal  mill,  the  water  does  not 
aet,  as  m  the  contrivances  above  noticed, 
by  itB  weight  or  momentum,  but  by  its 
centrifugal  foree  and  the  reaction  that  is 
produced  by  Uie  flowing  of  tlie  water  on 
the  point  immediately  behind  the  orifice 
of  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  revolving 
vertical  tube,  which  receives  the  water  at 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hori- 
zontal tube,  extending  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  having  apertures  opening  in  opposite 
sides,  near  the  ends.  The  water  spouting 
from  these  apertures  keeps  up^  by  its  re- 
action, a  constant  rotary  motion.  The 
motive  powOT  of  water  is  much  more 
extensively  used  in  the  U.  States  than 
sleam,  wind,  or  animal  force^  for  the  car- 
rying of  machinery  in  different  roanufiu> 
taring  processes. 
.  Htdhiads.    The  Hydriads,  in  mytholo- 

£,  were  a  kind  of  water-nympfais,  who 
need    with   the   Hamadryads,  to  the 
sound  of  the  pipe  of  Pan. 

Hydro  ;  two  syllables  which  occur  in  a 
number  of  scientific  words ;  derived  firom 


the  Greek  iimp,  vrater.    (See  the  feOmmng 
artieUs,) 
Htbrocephalus.    (See  Dropgy.) 

HTDRODTNAJflCS     tTOStS     Of    the    StBtO 

and  fi>roes  of  fluids,  at  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion, whether  liquids  or  gase&  The  name 
is  derived  fiK>m  hi»p,  water,  and  ^y^K, 
force.  It  is  divided  into  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  acoustics. 
[Set  the  MeparaU  artkU$,) 

Htdrooen  ;  a  simple  non-metalUc  body, 
forming  acids  by  its  union  with  chlorine, 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  hence  termed  an 
addjfiahle  body-,  and  producing  water  by 
its  combination  vrith  oxygen,  in  allusion  to 
which  the  name hudngeniftoin  &3«p,  water) 
has  been  applied  The  most  simple  state 
in  which  we  can  procure  it  is  in  tnat  of  a 
oas,  L  e.,  in  union  with  caloric,  and  possi- 
bly with  electricity  and  liffht  To  effect 
this,  water  is  always  employed ;  and  one 
of  the  following  arrangements  is  adopted : 
water  in  the  state  of  vapor  is  passed  over 
metallic  iron  heated  to  rednes^  by  adjust- 
ing a  retort,  half  filled  with  this  fluid,  to 
one  extremity  of  an  iron  tube  eontaininff 
clean  iron  vrire^  and  laid  across  a  healed 
fiamace,  the  other  extremitjr  having  a  bent 
tube  connected  with  it  and  dipping  under 
the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  dstem ;  the  wa- 
ter in  the  nstxm.  1b  made  to  boil  briskly, 
and  the  steam  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  iron ;  upon  which  hydrogen  fas  is 
copiously  disengaged,  and  collected  m  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Or,  slips  of  sheet 
xine,  iron  fitings  or  turnings,  or  small  iron 
luuls,  are  introduoed  into  a  small  gas-bottle 
with  a  bent  tube,  or  into  a  eonmion  retort, 
upon  which  sulphuric  acid,  dUuted  with 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  is 
poured;  effervescence  ensues,  and  the 
escajMng  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner.  One  troy  ounce  (480  mins)  of 
zinc  gives  356  oz.  measures  an  «x>ut  676 
cubic  inches;  and  1  ounce  ci  iron,  412 
oz.  measures  ss  783  cubic  inches,  of  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  hydrogen  obtained  m 
these  processes  is  not  absolutely  pure. 
The  f^BB  evolved  during  the  solution  <^ 
iron  IS  contaminated  oy  a  compound 
formed  from  hydrogen  and  the  cartwn 
contained  in  the  iron.  This  compound, 
which  is  a  volatile  oil,  is  removed  by 
tiansmittmg  the  gas  through  alcohol.  The 
gas  obtained  by  means  of  zinc  is  more 
free  from  impurities;  though  the  small 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  carb<Mi  still  re- 
roaming  in  the  zinc  of  commerce,  gives 
rise  to  me  same  compound  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and  also  to  a  htde  sulphureted 
hydrogen.  The  impurities  in  this  in- 
stance are  removed  by  passing  the  gas 
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tluougfa  a  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
Thus  purified,  hydrogen  gas  has  neither 
taste  nor  odor ;  it  is  coloriess,  and  the 
lightest  of  all  ponderable  matter  known, 
1(8  specific  gravity  being  0.068,  that  of  the 
attno^eric  air  \)cing  1.000,  or  about  14^ 
times  lighter  than  common  air.  This 
remarkable  levity  allows  it  to  ascend  with 
the  greatest  readiness  through  all  Uquids 
and  gases,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
employed  to  fill  balloons ;  which,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  are  sufficiently 
Ught,  compared  with  the  -  atmosphere,  to 
rise  to  yeiy  great  elevations,  or  until  they 
meet  with  a  medium  whose  density  is 
such  as  to  render  them  stationary.  (See 
Ainnautics.)  Hydrogen  gas  is  a  powerful 
refractor  of  light,  and  has  hitherto  re-* 
sifted  all  attempts  to  compress  it  into  a 
liquid.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water, 
100  cubic  inches  of  that  liquid  dissolvinff 
about  1^  of  the  gas.  It  is  incapable  of 
supporting  reepiration;  nor  is  it  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion ;  for  when  a  lighted 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  glass 
lull  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  immediately 
extinguished.  But  its  most  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  its  inflammability, 
though,  like  other  combustibles,  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a  supporter  for  enabKng  its 
combustion  to  take  place.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  bringing  a  lighted  candle  or 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  jar,  or 
wide-mouthed  botde,  filled  with  the  gas ; 
it  is  immediately  kindled,  but  only  bums 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
combustion  going  on  quietly  in  successive 
strata  firom  the  orifice  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vesseL  Mingled  with  oxygen  gas,  no 
action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  com- 
pound remains  cold ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  a  fiame,  the  whole  is  kindled  at  the 
same  instant;  a  flash  of  light  passes 
through  the  mixture,  followed  by  a  vio- 
lent explosion.  The  report  is  the  loudest 
when  the  proportions  observed  in  the 
mixtiuv  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen.  The  same  phenomena 
take  place,  though  less  strikingly,  when 
atmo^heric  au*  is  substituted  &r  oxygen 
gas:  m  the  latter  case,  however,  the  pro- 
pordons  are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to 
nve  or  six  of  air.  And  not  only  is  hydro- 
gen gas  inflamed  when  in  contact  with 
air  or  oxygen  gas  by  the  contact  of  a 
burning  taper,  but  by  a  solid  body  heated 
to  redness,  and  by  the  electric  spark.  If 
a  jet  of  hydrosen  be  deUvered  upon  re- 
cently prepared  spongy  platinum  (see  Pla- 
Unum),  this  metal  very  quickly  becomes 
red-hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas. 


The  electric  spaik  ceases  to  cause  detcma- 
tion  when  the  explosive  mixture,  formed 
of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
ox3'gen,  is  diluted  with  12  times  its  vol- 
ume of  air,  14  of  oxygen,  or  9  of  hydro- 
gen, or  when  it  is  expanded  to  16  times  hs 
bulk  by  diminished  pressure.  Sudden 
and  violent  compression,  likewise,  causes 
an  explosion  of  the  explosive  mixture ; 
apparently  from  the  heat  emitted  during 
the  operation ;  for  an  equal  degree  of  con- 
densation, slowW  produced,  has  not  the 
same  effect  When  the  action  of  heat,  the 
electric  sparit  and  spongy  platinum  no 
longer  cause  an  explosion,  a  silent  and 
gradual  combination  between  the  gsses 
may  still  be  occasioned  by  them.  Oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gases  unite  slowly  with 
one  another  when  exposed  to  a  tempem- 
ture  above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury, 
and  below  that  at  wluch  glass  begins  to 
appear  luminous  in  the  dark.  An  explo- 
sive mixture,  diluted  with  air  to  too  great 
a  degree  to  explode  by  electricity,  is  made 
to  unite  silently  by  a  succession  of  electric 
s])arks.  Spongy  platinum  causes  them  to 
unite  slowly,  though  mixed  with  100 
times  their  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  A  very 
high  temperature  is  excited  by  the  com* 
bustion  of  hydrogen  gas,  especially  when 
it  is  burned  in  oxygen  eas,  as  in  the  com- 
pound blow-pipe  of  doctor  Hare.  (See 
Compound  Btaw-pivf.)  Water  is  the  sole 
proauct  of  the  coiuoustion  of  hydrocen — a 
fiict  first  demonstrated  by  Cayendiab,  who 
burned  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  in  a 
dry  glass  vessel,  and  obtained  a  quantity  of 
pure  water  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
gases  which  had  disappeared  during  the 
experiment  The  syntlietic  proof  of  the 
comiK)sition  of  water  is  obtained  also  by 
detonating  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
mixed  with  one  of  oxygen,  in  a  tube,  over 
the  mercurial  cistern;  the  whole  is  con- 
densed into  water.  Lavoisier  first  exhib- 
ited the  composition  of  water  analytically, 
by  passing  a  known  quandty  of  wate^* 
vapor  over  metallic  iron  heated  to  redness 
in  a  glass  tube.  Hydrogen  gas  was  dUs- 
enga^d;  the  metal  in  the  tube  was 
oxydized ;  and  the  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen, added  to  the  increase  which  the  iron 
had  experienced  from  combining  with 
oxygen,  exacdy  corresponded  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  had  been  decomposed. 
Its  composition  by  volume  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  galvanism.  On  resolving  wa- 
ter into  its  elements  by  this  agent,  and 
collecting  them  in  separate  vessels,  two 
measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen 
are  obtained;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
these  gases,  when  inflamed  by  the  elec- 
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trie  spark,  unite  in  the  exact  ratio  of  one 
to  two,  whatever  may  be  their  relative 
quanti^  in  the  mixture.  Hence  the 
composition  of  water,  by  weight  and 
measure,  ia, 

By  weigkt.    Ejy  vo1uid«. 

Oxygen,      ....    8    ...    1 
Hydrogen,  ....    1    ...    2 

{For  a  Jwther  aceomd  of  the  properties  of 
teaUr,  see  that  eartidt,)  The  processes  for 
procuring  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  described 
at  the  commencement  of  die  present  arti* 
cle,  will  now  be  intelligible.  The  first  is 
fouQded  on  the  &ct  mat  iron,  at  a  red 
heat,  decomposes  virater,  the  oxygen  €x£ 
which  unites  vrith  the  metal,  while  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  set  free.  That  the  hy- 
drogen wtuch  is  evolved  when  zinc  or 
iron  is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
derived  from  the  water,  is  obvious  fiom 
the  cofiflidenition,  that  of  the  three  sub- 
stances^ iron  or  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
vrater,  the  last  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains hydrogen.  The  product  of  the  ope- 
ration, besides  hydrogen,  is  the  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  if  iron  is  used,  or 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  zinc  is  em- 
ployed. Hydrogen,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature. 
It  forms,  as  has  been  stated,  eight  ninths 
of  water;  besides,  with  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, it  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
vegetable  substances;  and,  with  oxysen, 
cariion  and  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  part  of  all 
animal  substances.  Large  quantities  of  it, 
oflen  united  with  more  or  less  of  carbon, 
are  continually  evolved  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  decomposition  of  vegetabto 
and  animal  matters. 

HTDRoeaAPHT;  that  part  of  geography 
which  treats  of  watere. — Ifyirogr€^>hne 
nuws ;  such  as  make  the  rivers  and  other 
collections  of  water  their  chief  subject. 

Hydrometer  ( Oreek^  measurer  of  den- 
sity (for  fluids),  is  an  mstrument,  which, 
being  immersed  in  fluids,  aa  in  water, 
brine,  beer,  brandy,  detennines  the  pro- 
portion of  their  densities  or  their  specific 
gravities,  and  thence  their  qualities.  The 
use  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the 
following  propositions— 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  sink  m  difSsrent  fluids  in  an  inverae 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ; 
^  the  weight  required  to  sink  a  hydrom- 
eter equally  far  in  diflerent  fluids,  will  be 
direcdy  as  the  densities  of  the  fluids. 
Each  of  these  two  propositions  ^ves  rise 
to  a  particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  with 
weights.  The  latter  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence. (See  J^aiU  iPjMmiHe  de  M. 
FranccBur.  and  Lt  Coun  dt  Phusique  de 
43» 


M.  BioL)— There  are  various  instruments 
used  as  hydrometers ;  one  is  a  glass  or 
copper  ball,  with  a  stem,  on  which  is  mark- 
ed a  scale  of  equal  parts  or  degrees.  The 
point  to  which  the  stem  sinks  in  any  liquid 
being  ascertained  and  marked  on  this 
scale,  we  can  tell  how  many  degrees  any 
other  liquid  is  heavier  or  lighter,  by  ol!- 
serving  the  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks 
in  it.  Another  kind  is  formed  by  prepar- 
ing a  number  of  hoUow  glass  beads,  of 
diflerent  weights,  and  finding  which  bead 
win  remain  stationary  in  any  liquid, 
wherever  it  is  placed.  An  instrument  of^ 
great  delicacy,  which  will  even  detect  any 
impurity  in  water  too  slight  to  be  detected 
by  any  ordinary  test,  or  by  the  taste,  con- 
sisiB  of  a  hall  of  fflaas  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  another  joining  it,  and  open- 
ing into  it  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  wire, 
arout  10  inches  lonj^  and  l-40th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths^  is  screweid  into  the  larger  ball.  A 
tenth  of  a  grain,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
wire,  vrill  sink  it  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
it  vriil  stand  in  one  kind  of  water  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  lower  than  in  another,  which 
shows  that  a  bulk  of  one  kind  of  water, 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  instrument 
(which  weighs  4000  grs.),  weighs  one  tenUi 
of  a  grain  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other  kind  of  water;  so  that  a  di^rence 
in  specific  gravity  of  one  part  in  40,000 
is  detected.  The  areometer  is  more  sim- 
ple and  accurate.  A  glass  phial,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight 
long,  is  cori^ed  tight;  into  the  cork  is  fixed 
a  straight  wire  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  thirty  inches  long.  The 
phial  is  loaded  with  shot  so  as  to  sink  in 
the  heaviest  liouid,  leaving  the  wire  iuat 
below  the  surmce.  The  liouor  is  then 
placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  tnree  or  four 
feet  long,  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts  on 
the  side,  by  which  the  point  to  which  the 
top  of  the  wire  sinks  is  marked.  This 
instrument  is  so  delicate,  that  the  sun's 
rays,  fklling  upon  it,  vrill  cause  the  wire  to 
sink  severu  inches;  and  it  will  rise  again 
vvhen  carried  into  the  shade. 

Htdrophahe.    (See  OjffoL) 

HnROPHOBu  (fifom  «^«M^  water,  and 
^o0oi,  fear);  a  specific  disease  arieing firom 
the  bite  ct  a  robid  animal.  The  animals 
most  liable  to  be  afi[licted  with  madness 
are  docs ;  but  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  &.c^  are 
also  subset  to  it.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  rabies  afifecls 
dogs,  is  finm  a  commumcation  in  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  S^ptenotar,  1825 : — 
The  svmptoms  of  labies  in  the  dojg;  are 
the  fi^vnni^  and  are  given  neariy  in  di^ 
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order  in  which  they  usually  appear: — An 
earnest  licking,  or  scratching,  or  rubbing, 
of  some  particular  part ;  suUenness,  and  a 
disposition  to  htdenom  observation ;  con- 
siderable costiveness  and  occasional  yom- 
iting  ;  an  eager  search  for  indigestible 
substances — as  bits  of  thread,  hair,  straw 
and  dung ;  an  occasional  inclination  to  eat 
its  own  dung,  and  a  general  propensity  to 
lap  its  own  urine.  The  two  last  are  per- 
fectly characteristic.  The  dog  becomes 
irritable  ;  quarrels  with  his  companions  ; 
eageriy  hunts  and  worries  the  cat ;  mum- 
bles the  hand  or  foot  of  his  master,  or 
perhaps  suddenly  bites  it,  and  then 
crouches  and  asks  pardon.  As  the  dis^ 
ease  proceeds,  the  eyes  become  red ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  bright  and  fierce  expres- 
sion ;  some  degree  ot  strabismus,  or  squint- 
ing, very  early  appears — not  the  protrunon 
of  the  mendnnna  ntdttoiw,  or  haw,  over 
the  eye,  which,  in  distemper,  often  gives 
the  appearance  of  squinting,  but  an  actual 
distortion  of  the  eyes ;  the  lid  of  one  eye 
is  evidently  more  contracted  than  that  of 
the  other;  twitchinp  occur  round  that 
eve ;  they  gradual^  spread  over  that 
cheek,  and  nnallyover  the  whole  fiice. 
In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  that  eye 
freauently  assumes  a  dull  green  color,  and 
at  length  becomes  a  mass  of  ulceration. 
After  Uie  second  day,  the  dog  usually  be- 
gins to  lose  a  perfect  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles.  He  catches  at  his  food 
with  an  eager  snap,  as  if  uncertain  wheth- 
er he  could  seize  it ;  and  he  often  fails  in 
the  attempt  He  eitlier  bolts  his  meat  al- 
most unchewed,  or,  in  the  attempt  to  chew 
it,  suffers  it  to  drop  from  his  mouth.  This 
want  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  the 
iaw,  tongue  and  throat  increases,  until  the 
lower  jaw  becomes  dependent,  the  tongue 
protrudes  from  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a 
dark  and  almost  black  color.  The  animal 
is  able,  however,  by  a  sudden  convulsive 
eflbrt,  to  close  his  jaws,  and  to  inflict  a 
severe  bite.  The  dog  is  in  mcessant  ac- 
tion ;  he  scrapes  his  Mi  together,  dis|M)ses 
it  under  him  in  various  ferms,  shifls  his 
posture  every  instant,  starts  up,  and  eager- 
ly gazes  at  some  real  or  imaginary  object ; 
a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium  comes  on ;  he 
traces  the  fancied  path  of  some  imaginary 
object  floating  around  him  ;  he  fixes  his 
gaze  intently  on  some  spot  in  the  wall  or 
partition,  and  suddenly  plunges  and  snaps  at 
.  it ;  his  eyes  then  close,  and  his  head  droops, 
but  the  next  moment  he  starts  again  to  re- 
newed activiQr :  he  is  in  an  instant  recalled 
finom  this  delirium  by  the  voice  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  listens  attentively  to  his  oom- 
i;  but  as  soon  as  Us  master  ceases 


to  address  him,  he  relapses  into  his  fbtmer 
mental  wandering.  His  thirst  b  exces- 
sive (there  is  no  hydrophobia,  or  fear  of 
vrater,  in  the  dog),  and,  the  power  over  the 
muscles  concerned  in  deglutition  being  im- 
paired, he  plunges  his  race  into  the  water 
up  to  tiie  very  eyes,  and  assiduouriy,  but 
ineffectually,  attempts  to  lap.  (In  John- 
son's Shooter's  Companion,  the  author 
observes,  ^  In  those  instances  of  hydro- 
phobia which  have  fellen  under  my  no- 
tice, the  animal  has  always  been  capable 
of  lapping;  however,  in  the  disease  called 
dumb  madness,  I  have  noticed  symptoms 
similar  to  the  above.*^)  His  desne  to  do 
mischief  depends  much  on  his  previous 
disposition  and  habits.  I  have  known  it  not 
to  proceed  beyond  an  occasional  snap,  and 
then  only  when  the  animal  was  purposely 
irritated;  but  with  the  fighting  dog,  the 
scene  is  often  terrific.  He  springs  to  the  end 
of  his  chain ;  he  darts  with  ferocity  at  some 
object  which  he  conceives  to  be  within  hb 
reach ;  he  diligently  tears  to  pieces  every 
thing  about  him ;  the  carpet  or  rug  is  shaken 
with  savage  violence ;  the  door  or  parti'- 
tjon  is  gnawed  asunder ;  and  so  eager  is 
he  in  this  work  of  demoUtion,  and  so  re- 
gardless of  bodily  pain,  that  he  not  unfre- 
5|uent]y  breaks  one  or  all  of  his  tusbea 
f  he  effects  his  escape,  he  wanders  about, 
sometimes  merely  attacking  those  dogs 
which  fall  in  his  way ;  and  at  other  times 
he  diligently  and  perseveringly  hunts  out 
Ills  prey :  he  overcomes  every  obstacle  to 
eflfect  his  purpose ;  and,  utdess  he  has  , 
been  stopped  in  his  march  of  death,  he 
returns  in  about  four  and  twenty  hours, 
completely  exhausted,  to  the  habitadon  of 
his  master.  He  frequently  utters  a  short 
and  peculiar  howl,  which,  if  once  heard, 
can  rarely  be  forgotten  ;  or  if  he  barks,  it 
is  with  a  short,  hoarse,  inward  sound,  alto- 
gether dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone.  In 
the  latter  stsAes  of  the  disease,  a  viscid 
saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  with  which 
the  surfiice  of  the  water  that  may  be 
placed  before  him,  is  covered  in  a  few 
minutes;  and  his  breathing  is  attcaided 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  if  impeded 
by  the  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the 
respiratory  passages.  The  k)SB  of  power 
over  the  voluntary  muscles  extends,  after 
the  third  da^,  throughout  his  whole  frame, 
and  is  particulariy  evident  in  the  Icmob  : 
he  ttai^gem  in  his  gait;  there  is  an  onoer- 
tainty  m  all  his  motions ;  and  he  frequent- 
ly tells,  not  onlv  when  he  attempts  to 
viralk,  but  when  he  stands,  balancing  him- 
self as  weD  as  he  can.  Onthefeunhorfiflli 
day  of  the  disease,  he  dies,  sometimes  in 
convukiona,  but  more  frequently  ivitliout 
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a  sdruggle.  After  death,  there  will  invari^ 
ably  be  found  more  or  less  inflammatioQ 
of  die  mueous  coat  of  tlie  stomach ;  some- 
times confined  to  the  lugie,  at  other  times 
in  patches,  generaUy  wiUi  spots  of  extra* 
vaaated  blood,  and  occasionally  intense, 
and  occupying  the  whole  of  that  viscus. 
The  stomach  will  likewise  contain  some 
portion  of  indigestible  matter  (hair,  straw, 
dungl  and,  occasionally,  it  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  and  distended  by  an  incon- 
gruous mass.  The  lungs  will  usually  pre- 
sent appearances  of  iimammation,  more 
intense  in  one,  and  generaUy  the  left  lung, 
than  in  the  other.  Some  particular  points 
and  patches  will  be  of  a  deep  color,  while 
the  neighboring  portions  are  unafiected. 
The  sublingual  and  parotid  glands  will  be 
invariably  enlarged,  and  there  will  also  be 
a  certain  portion  of  infiammation,  some- 
times intense,  and  at  other  times  assuming 
only  a  fidnt  blush,  on  the  edge  of  the  epi- 
glottis, or  on  the  rima  glottidis,  or  in  the  an- 
cle of  the  larynx  at  the  back  of -it.  The  hy- 
drophobia seems  to  be  spontaneous,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  communicated  only  in  cer- 
tain animals— the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox  and 
the  cat.  All  animals  which  have  become 
rabid  by  a  bite,  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
transmit  it  to  others  ;  as  the  hog,  cow, 
sheep.  In  regard  to  man,  it  is  not  certain, 
whether  the  disease  is  communicable  from 
the  human  subject.  The  hydrophobia  is 
not  commonly  manifested  in  the  time  of 
greatest  cold  or  greatest  heat,  but  usually 
m  March  and  April  id  wolves,  and  in  May 
and  September  in  do^  It  is  rare  in  very 
warm  or  very  cold  cbmates.  No  particu- 
lar cause  of  the  rabies  is  known  ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  it  to  a  total  privation 
of  food,  as  a  great,  number  of  experi- 
ments prove  that  this  is  not  the  effect  of 
such  a  treatment  All  obeervationB  seem 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  rabid  virus, 
which  is  more  violent  when  it  proceeds 
from  wolves  than  from  dogs ;  as,  out  of  a 
given  number  of  persons  ratten  by  a  rabid 
wolf;  a  greater  number  will  die  than  out 
of  the  same  number  bitten  by  a  dog.  The 
communication  of  the  virulent  hydropho- 
bia by  inoculation  cannot  be  denied,  and 
is  the  best  i»oof  of  the  existence  of  the 
virus.  The  virus  appears  to  be  contained 
lolely  m  die  saliva,  and  does  not  produce 
anj  effect  on  the  healthy  skin.  But  if  the 
skm  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the 
vims  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation 
will  take  effecL  The  developement  of 
the  rabid  symptoms  is  rarely  immediate  ; 
it  seklom  tekes  place  before  the  40th  or 
after  the  60th  day.  It  begins  with  a  slight 
pain  in  the  scar  of  the  bite,  sometimes  at- 


tended viith  a  chill ;  the  pun  extends  and 
reaches  the  base  of  the  breast,  if  the  bite 
was  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  throat,  if 
on  the  upper  extremities.  The  patient 
becomes  silent;  fiightful  dreams  disturb 
his  sleep ;  the  eyes  become  brilliant ;  pains 
in  the  neck  aiid  throat  ensue.  These  symp* 
toms  precede  the  rabid  svmptoms  two  or 
three  days.  They  are  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral shuddering  at  the  approach  of  any 
liquid  or  smooth  body,  attended  with  a 
sensation  of  oppression,  deep  sighs  and 
convulsive  starts,  in  which  the  muscular 
strength  is  much  increased.  After  the 
rabid  fit,  the  patient  is  able  to  drink.  The 
disposition  to  bite  does  not  appear  to  he- 
lone  to  any  animals  except  those  whose 
teeUi  are  weapons  of  ofifence  ;  thus  rabid 
slieep  butt  furiously.  A  foamy,  viscid 
slaver  is  dischaiged  from  the  mouth ;  the 
deglutition  of  sohd  matters  is  difficult ;  the 
'  respiration  hard ;  the  skin  warm,  burning, 
and  afterwards  covered  with  sweat ;  the 
pulse  strong;  the  fit  is  oflen  followed  by 
a  syncope ;  the  fits  return  at  first  eveiy 
few  hours,  then  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
death  takes  place  generally  on  the  second 
or  third  day.  A  great  number  of  appli- 
cations have  been  recommended,  but 
without  success.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  consists 
in  preventing  its  developement ;  the  other 
in  checking  its  progress.  The  former  con- 
sists in  cauterizing  the  wound  with  iron 
heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  pain  of  (he 
cautery  being  less,  as  the  temperature  is 
greater.  Tl^  cautery  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  lotions,  liniments,  &c.,  but  it  should 
be  employed  within  twelve  hours  aflerthe 
bite.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  patients  who 
were  about  to  become  rabid,  several  httle 
pustules  filled  with  a  serous  matter  appear- 
ed under  the  tongue,  the  opening  of  which 
would  prevent  the  disease ;  but  this  m  not 
well  established.  Various  remedies  have 
been  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  a  declared 
hydrophobia.  Bleeding,  even  to  syncope, 
am)earB  to  have  produced  the  greatest 
enect,  but  without  complete  success. 
Preparations  of  opium  administered  in- 
temidly  or  by  injection,  mereurial  frictions, 
belladonna,  emetics,  sudorifica,  purgatives, 
&C.,  have  beeh  tried  inefifectually.  Yet 
the  physician  should  not  despair,  as  a 
remedy  which  has  fiiited  in  one  case  may 
succeed  in  another.  Above  all,  the  patient 
should  be  treated  gently,  and  his  suflerin^ 
alleviated  by  consultinff  lus  comfort  as 
much  as  possible ;  ana  the  attendants 
should  not  forset,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  rabies  havbig  been  communicated 
from  one  man  to  another. 
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HTDA08TATIC8  (from  iS^p,  Water,  and 
9nrini,,the  scieoce  of  bodiee  at  test)  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  liquid  miids. 
The  particles  in  liquids  are  freely  movable 
amonff  each  other,  so  as  to  yield  to  the 
least  £stuibing  force  ;  but  though  it  was 
formeriy  believed  that  the  liquid  fluids  are 
inoompreaaible,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  they  may  be  indefinitely  con-* 
densed  by  pressure.  The  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  whole  science  of  hy- 
drostatics rests,  is  equality  of  jnieasure. 
All  the  panicles  of  fluids  are  so  coimected 
together,  that  they  press  equally  in  every 
direction,  and  are  continually  pressed 
upon/)  each  particle  presses  equally  on  al) 
the  particles  that  surround  it,  and  is  equal- 
ly pressed  upon  by  them ;  it  eoually  presses 
upon  the  solid  bodies  which  it  touches, 
and  is  equally  pressed  by  those  bodies. 
From  this,  and  from  their  gravity,  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  a  fluid  is  at  rest,  and  left 
to  itself  all  its  parts  rise  or  fall  so  as  to 
settle  at  the  same  level,  no  part  standing 
above  or  sinking  below  the  rest.  Hence, 
if  we  pour  water  or  any  other  liquid  into 
a  tube  bent  like  a  U,  it  will  stand  at  the 
same  height  in  both  limbs,  whether  they 
are  of  the  same  diameteror  not,  and  thus 
a  portion  of  the  liquid,  however  small, 
will  resist  the  pressure  of  a  portion  how- 
ever lane,  and  balance  it.  In  a  common 
tea-kettte,  for  instance,  water  poured  into 
the  body  of  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  same 
level  in  the  nose  as  in  the  vessel ;  and  if 
poured  into  die  nose,  the  same  will  also  be 
true,  and  the  small  column  of  water  in 
the  nose  balances  the  Mrhole  colmnn  in 
the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  however  large  the  one,  and  however 
small  the  other  may  be.  From  this  fiict 
two  important  conclusions  follow,  derived 
both  from  reasoning  and  from  daily  ex- 
perience. The  one  is,  that  water,  though, 
when  unoonfined,  it  can  never  rise  above  its 
level  at  any  point,  and  can  never  move 
upwaids,  will,  on  being  confined  in  close 
chaimels,  rise  to  the  height  fiiom  which 
it  came,  that  is,  as  lugfa  as  its  source; 
and  upon  this  principle  depend  all  the 
useful  contrivances  for  conveying  water 
by  pipes,  in  a  way  fiu*  more  easy,  cheap 
and  efiectual  than  by  those  vast  buildings, 
called  aquedndij  by  which  the  ancients 
carried  their  supplies  of  water  in  artificial 
riven  over  arches  for  many  miles.  In 
this  case,  the  stream  must  have  been  run- 
ning down  aU  the  way,  and  consequently 
a  fountain  fod  from  it  at  its  termination, 
eoukl  not  fturnash  the  water  at  the  same 
height  as  its  source.    The  other  oonchi* 


sion  is  not  less  true,  but  fiir  more  extraor- 
dinaiy,  and,  indeed,  startling  to  beJiel^  if 
we  did  not  consider  the  reasoning  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  it  is  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water  upon  any  object  against 
which  it  comes,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
body  or  bulk  of  the  water,  but  only  to 
the  size  of  the  surface,  on  or  against 
\Vhich  it  presses,  and  its  own  height  above 
that  sur&ce.  Thus,  in  a  tunnel-sfaaped 
vessel,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  whole  body  of  water 
m  tne  vessel,  but  only  to  a  column  of  the 
fluid  equal  in  diameter  to  the  bottom. 
The  general  rule  for  estimating  the  pres- 
sure of  an^  fluid,  is  to  multiply  the  height 
of  the  fluid  by  the  extent  of  the  sur&De 
on  which  it  stands.  If  any  portion  of  the 
fluid  is  supported  by  a  tube  above  the  re- 
mainder, the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  water 
was  throughout  at  the  same  height  as  that 
in  the  tube,  so  that  the  height  of  the  tube 
is  properly  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  determine  the 
whole  pressure.  This  principle  of  equal 
pressure  has  been  called  the  hftbrotiatic 
paradox,  thou^  there  is  nothing  in  reality 
more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound 
at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance 
ten  poun£  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed, 
but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances 
called  meehamcal  powtn,  of  balancing 
difierent  intensities  of  force  by  applying 
them  to  parts  of  an  apparatus  which  move 
with  difierent  velocities.  This  law  of 
pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by 
the  action  of  a  few  ounces  of  water. 
Suppose  a  cask  akeady  filled  with  water, 
and  let  a  long  tube  be  screwed  tightiy  into 
its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few 
ounces  of  water ;  by  filling  this  tube  the 
cask  will  be  burst.  The  explanation  of 
the  experiment  is  this:  if  the  tube  have 
an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  UDch,  and  con- 
tain half  a  pound  of  water,  this  vrill  pro- 
duce a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  ev- 
m  fortiedi  of  an  inch  over  all  the  ulterior 
of^the  cask.  The  same  e^ct  is  produced 
in  what  is  called  the  hfdrotMk  hdiom. 
The  tube  is  made  to  communicate  with 
an  ^iparatus  constructed  tike  a  common 
bellows,  but  without  a  vahe.  If  the  tube 
hoMs  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  an  area 
equal  only  to  one  thousandth  of  that  <^ 
the  top  board  of  the  beUows,  an  ounce  of 
water  in  the  tube  will  balance  weights 
of  a  thousand  ounces  resting  on  the  bel- 
lows. The  hydrostatic  or  hydraulic  pnm 
of  Mr.  Bnunah  is  constructed  on  this 
principle ;  a  prodigious  force  is  thus  ob- 
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tamed  with  great  ease,  and  in  a  small 
compaflSyflo  that,  with  a  machine  the  size 
of  a  common  teapot,  a  bar  of  iron  may  be 
as  easily  cut  as  a  slip  of  pasteboard.  A 
aimall  forcing  pump  takes  me  place  of  the 
tube  in  the  instrument  above  described, 
and  a  pump  barrel  and  piston  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  DellowB ;  water  is  then  driven 
fiom  the  small  pump  into  the  large  bar- 
rel under  the  piston,  and  the  piston 
is  thus  pressed  against  the  object  to  be 
opemted  upon.  If  the  small  pump 
have  one  thousandth  of  the  area  of  the 
large  barrel,  and  the  fi>rce  of  600  pounds 
be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its  lever  handle, 
the  ffreat  piston  will  rise  with  a  force 
equal  to  one  thousand  times  500  pounds, 
or  more  than  two  hundred  tons.  The 
uses  to  which  this  power  may  be  applied, 
are  of  great  variety  and  extent,  but  this 
branch  of  art  seems  to  be  yet  in  itB  infan- 
cy. Upon  the  tendency  of  all  the  pans 
of  fluicls  to  dispose  themselves  in  a  plain 
or  level  surface,  depends  the  making  of 
Uvdlin^  instruments,  or  instruments  for 
ascertaming  whether  any  surface  is  level, 
or  any  line  horizontal ;  for  finding  what 
point  is  on  the  same  level  with  any  given 
point,  and  how  much  any  point  is  above 
or  below  the  level  of  any  other  [ioint. 
We  have  thus  fo  spoken  of  the  pressure 
of  liquids  upon  a  horizontal  or  level  sur- 
ftce,  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  bv  die  ex- 
tent of  the  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the 
bulk  is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
surface.  But  if  the  surface  is  not  hori- 
zontal, a  different  rule  must  be  applied ; 
for  then  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  bulk,  found  by  multiplying 
the  extent  of  the  surface  into  the  depth 
of  the  ^centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface. 
In  this 'manner  we  can  find  the  pressure 
upon  a  dam ;  we  must  take-  half  the  depth 
of  the  water,  and  multiply  it  by  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  dam  ;  this  nves  the 
bulk  of  water  whose  weight  is  3ie  pres- 
sure on  the  dam.  The  pressure  against 
the  upright  sides  of  a  cyhnder  filled  with 
water,  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
curve  Bunace  under  water  by  the  depth 
of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  half  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  pres- 
sure in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
fluid,  shows  the  necessity  of  making  the 
sides  of  pipes  or  masonry,  in  which  fluids 
are  to  be  contained,  stronger  in  proportion 
to  their  depth.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
make  them  equally  thick  and  strong  from 
the  top  downwards.  If  they  are  thick 
enough  for  the  great  pressure  below,  they 
will  be  thicker  than  is  required  for  the 


smaller  pressure  abovB.  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  flood-ffates,  dams  and  banks. 
When  a  solid  body  is  plunged  in  any 
liquid,  it  must  displace  a  quantity  of  that 
liquid  exactly  equal  to  its  own  bulk. 
Hence,  by  measuring  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
so  displaced,  we  can  ascertain  precisely 
the  bulk  of  the  body ;  for  the  liquid  can 
be  put  into  any  slmpe,  as  that  of  cubic 
feet  or  inches,  by  being  poured  into  a  ves- 
sel of  that  shape  divided  into  equal  parts. 
This  is  the  eaenest  way  of  measuring  the 
solid  contents  of  iiregnUur  bodies.  When  a 
body  is  plunged  into  a  ficjutd,  if  it  be  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  liquid,  it  vrill  remain 
in  whatever  part  of  the  fluid  it  is  placed  ; 
if  it  be  heavier,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom»; 
if  lighter,  it  will  rise  to  the  top.  If  any 
body,  therefore,  be  weighed  in  the  air, 
and  then  weighed  in  a  liquid,  it  vrill  lose 
as  much  in  weight  as  an  equal  bulk  of  die 
liquid  weighs.  In  this  manner  we  detor- 
mine  the  relative  weights  of  all  bodies,  or 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  weight,  which  is  called  their  gpe- 
ciftc  gravity,  (q.  v.)  Suppose  a  mass  of 
l^ld,  for  instance,  to  have  a  certain  weight 
m  the  air ;  it  would  lose,  on  bem|^  weighed 
in  water,  about  a  19th  of  its  weight;  that 
is,  the  gold  would  be  19  times  heavier  than 
water.  The  instrument  used  for  this  pur* 
pose  is  called  the  hydrosiatie  hakmce^  and 
afibrds  the  easiest  and  most  accurate 
method  of  comparing  all  substances, 
virhether  solid  or  fluid.  This  operatioii 
may  be  performed  with  substances  li|^ter 
than  water,  by  attaching  them  to  a  stiflT 
pin,  fiistened  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  or 
by  suspending  some  heavy  substance  of  » 
known  weight.  The  same  principle  ako 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  different  fluids;  for,  if  tne  same  sub- 
stance be  weighed  in  two  fluids,  the  weij^ht 
which  it  loses  in  each  is  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  that  fluid.  (See  H^fdromders)  If 
a  drop  of  water,  or  any  liqmd  of  a  like  de- 
gree of  fluidity,  be  pressed  upon  a  solid 
surfiice,  it  will  wet  that  surface  and  adhere 
to  it,  instead  of  keeping  together  and  run- 
ning off.  This  shows  that  parts  of  the  liquid 
are  more  attracted  by  the  parts  of  the 
solids  than  by  one  another.  In  the  same 
manner,  round  the  glass  in  which  a  liquid 
is  contained,  its  sumce  will  be  seen  to  bo 
higher  than  in  the  centre.  If  the  vessel  be 
less  than  the  20th  part  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  liquid  will  rise  in  it  the  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  smaUness  of  the  diame- 
ter. This  is  called  capiOani  aUpadtHm^ 
and  tubes  of  this  kind  are  called  aqriBary 
tubes.  (See  Cc^pQkary  Tubes  ;  see  alaoi 
PfonpSf  S^hons,  S^nisigs,) 
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Hteus.    (See  J^erti.) 

HroifiiAf  the  sweet,  auuling  goddess 
of  heahh,  wss  the  dau^ter  of  Asclepias^. 
or  Eaculapius.  HesiocI,  Homer,  and  Pin- 
dar, who  were  unaoquainled  with  any- 
such  dirinity  as  Esculapius,  of  course 
knewnothinff  of  such  a  ipddess.  This 
&ble,  probably,  bad  its  origin  at  ihe  time 
in  yrhich  the  worship  of  Esculapius  began. 
When  the  healing  srt  was  practised  in  his 
lemple,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  god- 
dess of  healUi  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion. Her  temple  was  placed  near  his, 
and  her  statues  were  even  erected  in  it 
She  is  rcoiresented  as  a  maid  of  slender 
form,  with  a  long,  flowing  robe«  Her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  is  a  feminine  soft- 
ness. She  has  a  bowl  in  her  hand,  from 
which  a  serpent  is  eating — an  emblem  of 
the  art  of  medicine. 

HreaoMETBR,  HToaoscops.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  meteorology  to 
ascertain  at  any  time  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  air.  The  instruments 
used  §br  this  purpose  are  called  hwrome- 
Ut$  (measurers  of  moisture).  Dtuly  ex- 
perience shows,  that  some  bodies  possess 
a  great  capability  of  absorbing  the  humid- 
ily  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  ac- 
coidinff  to  their  respective  construction, 
becommg  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  direc- 
tion <^  the  fibras  of  their  length  or  breadth. 
Thus,  for  example,  cordage  and  catgut 
are  shortened  and  untwisted  by  moisture, 
iknd  this  observation  is  the  fopndation  of 
the  hygrometer  of  Lambert,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
motion  produced  in  the  catgut  by  the  hu- 
midity, does  not  altogether  answer  its  pur- 
pose, but  properly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
hfgro90o/ft  (uiower  of  moisture),  Saus* 
sure  and  i)e  jLuc,  therefore,  sought  for  oth- 
er substances,  which  are  regularly  length- 
ened or  shortened  by  the  absorption  or 
loss  of  humidity.  Saussure  believed  this 
pft)perty  might  be  found  in  a  human  hair, 
need  from  a&  unctuosity  by  boiliuff  in  ley ; 
De  Luc,  in  a  \eiy  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone, cut  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the 
fibre.  Saussure  stretches  the  hair,  prop- 
erly prepared,  and  fastened  at  one  end, 
over  a  delicate  and  easily  movable  wheel, 
by  a  small  weight,  while  De  Luc  makes 
use  of  a  small  wire  of  gold  to  stretch  the 
whalebone.  Wh^iever  the  hair  in  Saus- 
sure's  hygrometer  is  lengthened  or  short- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  moisture  or  dry- 
ness, the  wheel,  and  an  index  attached  to 
it,  must  be  turned,  and  thus  marie  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  water  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere.  But  to  find 
the  absolute  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  ^ 


the  points  of  extrepEie  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. Saussure  fixes  the  point  of  extreme 
moistiue  in  his  hygrometer  by  placing  it 
in  a  glass  receiver,  which  is  enclosed  in 
water  and  moistened  with  water  vritbin; 
De  Luc,  on  the  other  hand,  by  simply  im- 
meraing  his  hygrometer  in  water.  The 
point  or  extreme  drjrneM  Saussure  deter- 
mines by  placing  his  hygrometer  under  a 
receiver,  which  stands  on  a  tin  plate,  heat- 
ed to  a  red  heat,  and  covered  with  red  hot 
potash ;  De  Luc  by  suqiending  the  hy- 
grometer in  a  cloee  vessel,  paSrtly  filled 
with  hot  quick-lime. 

Htlas  ;  a  beautiful  bov,  of  whose  pa- 
rents difierent  accouiUB  nave  been  given 
Hercules,  who  loved  him,  took  him  with 
him  on  the  Aivonautic  expedition.  But 
Hylas  having  tended  in  tne  regicm  of 
Troy  to  draw  virater,  the  nym^s  saw 
him,  and  were  so  enraptured  with  his 
beauty,  that  they  drew  him  down  into  the 
crystal  water.  Hercules  called  him  in 
vain  on  the  shore,  and,  on  this  account,  de- 
layed his  return  to  the  fiiiip  Aigo,  which  con- 
tinued her  voyage  to  Cokhis  ¥rithouthini. 

HTBfxif,  Htmenaus  ;  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  later  Gredis,  by  whom 
the  marriage  itself  and  the  bridal  soiijg 
were  also  caUed  ^nMnam,  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  god  of  marriage  derived 
his  name  fit>m  the  nuptial  song,  since  we 
find  it  mentioned  earlier  than  the  divinity. 
According  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  Hymen  was  so  beautiful  a  youth, 
that  he  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  ibr 
a  maiden.  But  he  was  poor ;  and  there- 
fbrs  his  love,  though  not  unrequited,  was 
unfortunate.  Id  order  to  be  near  his  mis- 
tress, he  dressed  himself  like  a  woman  on 
the  festival  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and 
minded  in  the  ceremony.  During  the 
celebration,  a  band  of  pirates  broke  in, 
and  carried  him  off  with  the  crowd  of 
females.  The  pirates  bavins  landed  on  a 
desolate  island,  and  fallen  aiueep  through 
weariness,  he  destroyed  them  all,  and  has- 
tened back  to  Athens,  whwe  he  promised 
to  bring  back  all  the  damsels  that  had 
been  carried  off,  on  condition  of  being 
united  to  his  mistress.  A  joyful  consent 
was  given,  and,  because  his  marriage  was 
so  fortunate,  he  was  commemorated  in 
the  nuptial  songs,  till  he  was  deified. 
Other  traditions  also  are  handed  down 
respecting  him,  and  nothing  certain  is 
known  about  his  descent.  Sometimes  he 
is  called  the  son  of  the  musician  Magnes ; 
sometimes  of  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  and 
sometimes  of  Apollo  and  a  muse,  but 
whether  of  Terpsichore,  Urania,  Clio  or 
Calliope,  is  uncertain.    Claudian  says  that 
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Vestngave  tiie  bod  of  the  muee  authority 
over  marriagM  ;  so  that,  without  invoking 
him,  no  one  dared  to  solemnize  them,  or 
to  tight  the  nuptial  torch.  He  was  in  the 
tndn  of  Venus,  and  among  the  oompan- 
ions  of  Cupid.  No  marriage  took  p^aoe 
without  his  being  invoked  to  aanction  it. 
He  is  described  as  having  around  his 
brows  the  flower  of  marjoram,  in  haa 
left  hand  the  flame-oolored  nuptial  veil, 
in  his  riffht  the  nuptial  tomh,  and  on  his 
feet  golden  sandals.  Song  and  dance  ac- 
company him.  At  the  death  of  Adonis, 
Bion  describes  him  as  extinguishing  his 
torch,  and  tearing  the  nuptial  wreath.  If 
we  may  believe  the  beautiful  hymn  of 
CatuUus  to  this  god.  Hymen  has  his  seal 
on  Helicon,  among  the  muses. 

Htmettus  ;  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now 
called  Trelovouno,  distinguished  for  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  its  honey, 
which  the  bees  here  collect  This  honey 
is  always  fliiid.  Jupiter,  who  was  wor- 
shipped on  this  mountain,  received  there- 
from the  name  of  IhfmMus. 

Htmn;  a  sone  of  praise^  which  was 
song  in  honor  of  gods  or  heroes,  on  festi- 
vals, with  the  accompanim^its  of  music 
and  dancing.  The  hymns  varied  in 
name  and  c^rocter,  according  to  thejrods 
in  whose  honor  they  were  sung.  They 
were  caUed  dUhyranJnes,  paana,  &c.  Ai- 
terwards,  every  song  of  praise,  or  ode, 
wherein  any  thing  elevated  or  sublime 
wias  sung,  went  by  this  name.  In  this  re- 
spect, many  of  the  Hebrew  psahns  are  to 
be  called  hvmns.  In  consequence  of 
their  Oriental  character,  and  the  nature  of 
their  religion,  these  breathe  a  more  fervid 
spirit  of  devotion  than  those  of  the 
Greeks.  These  last  were  anciently  al- 
most entirely  epic,  like  those  of  Aomer. 
They  recounted  legends  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  deeds  of  men.  Those  of  later 
times,  of  Callimachus  and  Pindar,  for  in- 
statnce,  are  almost  entirely  lyric.  The 
early  Christiah  hymns  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, lyric,  ond  express  the  feelinss  of  one 
who  longs  earnestly  for  mvinbte  thinj^ 
The  English  hymns,  commonly  sung  m 
the  churches,  are,  generally,  far  fiom  hav- 
ing the  original  character  of  a  hymn,  and 
devcnd  of  the  fervent  lyric  strain,  the 
slowing  feeling,  which  characterize  it 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  certain 
songs  are  called  hymnB  (in  the  latter  96  in 
number),  which,  at  certain  periods,  are 
sung  in  the  churches  standing,  the  psalms 
being  sung  sitting.  The  first  of^  these 
hymns  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  Greek  church  by  bishop  Hierotheus, 
in  the  Latin  church  by  St  liilarius,  bish- 


op of  Poitiers,  and,  after  him,  by  St  Am*- 
Intisius,  bishop  of  Milan.  Some  of  them 
must  be  ranked  amtog  the  first  produc- 
tions of  sacred  poetiy.  The  popes  (jela- 
sius  and  Gregory  also  composed  hymns, 
as  did  also  ^masius,  Cosmus  of  Jenisa- 
lenOf  Johannes  Damascenus,  Theophanes, 
Prudentius,  Beda,  Sedulius,  Paulinus,  Ve- 
nantius,  Fortunatus,  Pauhis  Diaconus, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  fervent  hymn,  by 
which  the  Franciscans  greet  the  mat  lays 
of  the  sun,  is  celebrMed.  These  old 
hymns  are  written  in  iambics,  trochees, 
&C.,  often  in  irregular  metre,  also  in 
rhymes.  In  1629,  pope  Urban  VIII  im- 
proved them.  The  use  of  hymns  was 
sanctioned  by  the  fourth  council,  at  Tole- 
do, in  633.  They  are  sung  in  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  (q.  v.)  SevemI  of  these  hymns 
have  particular  names,  as  Ifymni  EpitioUciy 
sung  m  the  mass  before  the  reading  of  the 
epiraes ;  Ifynni  Evangdidy  sung  before  the 
reading  of  the  gospel ;  Hymmu  Anihngia» 
niM,  or  7%  Demn  laudamius ;  Ihgrnmua  Au" 
fe^icut,  the  same  vrith  Gloria  m  ExctUi$ 
Dto  (see  Ihxdogy)\  Gloria  Patri  (see 
DoxoiogyU  Ifymmu  Marianm,  the  same 
vrith  the  Magnificaiej  &c. 

Htpatia  ;  a  female  philosopher  oi  the 
eclectic  sect,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a  cel- 
elnrated  mathematician,  who  governed  the 
Platonic  school  in  Alexandria,  towards 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  at  which  pe- 
riod she  was  Iknu.  As  she  eariy  exhibit* 
ed  proof  of'  extraordinary  genius  and 
iudgment,  her  fkther,  besides  educating 
her  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  her 
own  sex,  made  her  mistress  not  only  of 
the  different  branches  of  polite  learnings 
but  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  as  then 
understood.  She  finally  studied  philoso- 
phy ;  and  such  vras  her  reputation,  that 
she  became  a  preeepti^ss  in  the  school  in 
which  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  other 
celebrated  philosophers,  had  presided, 
and  the  votaries  of  philosophy  crowded 
to  Alexandria.  Her  ready  elocution  and 
graceful  address,  united  with  deep  erudi- 
tion and  sound  judament,  procured  her 
the  admiration  of  ul  her  hearers.  She 
discovered  none  of  the  vanity  or  pride  of 
learning,  and,  although  eminendy  beauti-  ! 
ftd,  was  equally  virtuous.  Her  house  be-  ' 
came  the  resort  of  all  the  persons  of 
learning  and  distinction  in  Alexandria, 
and,  among  others,  of  Orestes  the 
governor.  At  this  time,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a  prelate  in  the 
highest  degree  intolerant  and  hau^^, 
who  was  guilty  of  encouiagina  the  popu- 
lace to  plunder  the  Jews,  testes  bid 
the  aAir  befere  the  emperor,  who  dechn- 
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iiig  to  imerfere,  Alexaodiia  became  a 
frM|ueDt  scene  of  tumult  between  the  par- 
tiflans  of  the  governor  and  of  the  bishop. 
The  intiiDacy  of  the  governor  with  Hy pa- 
tia  arouaed  the  anger  and  jealousy  of 
Cyril ;  and  in  consequence  die  was  inuch 
caJumiiiated  by  iiis  monkish  partisans  and 
the  Christian  populace.  Their  blind  re- 
sentment at  len^  led  them  to  aconspire- 
cy  against  her  life,  and  a  furious  band  of 
MMMMJia  seized  upon  her,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  from  the  schools,  dragged 
her  through  the  streels  jof  Alexanchia, 
stripped  her  naked,  and  finally  tore  her 
limb  from  limb,  with  ciicumstances  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  committed  her 
mangled  members  to  the  flanges.  This 
in&mouB  transaction  took  place  in  415^ 
under  the  reign  of  Theodoaius  IL 

Htpbrborbaivs  (those  who  dwelt  be- 
yond the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north 
wind) ;  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
the  unknown  inhabitants  of  the  North  and 
West,  who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy 
a  delightful  climate.  In  earlier  times,  the 
dwelhng  of  Night  and  the  realm  of  Shades, 
and  the  Cimmerians,  who  lived  in  perpetu- 
al darkness,  were  placed  in  the  west.  In- 
stead of  these,  the  ancients  found  there  a 
contented  and  somewhat  civilized  people, 
who  inhabited  a  soil  rich  in  gold,  and 
free  from  the  cold  north  winds  of  Greece, 
against  which  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees 
appeared  to  screen  them.  Hence  origi- 
nated the  report  of  a  people  enjoying  per- 
petual health  and  long  life ;  and  who,  being 
the  especial  favorites  of  ApoUo,  worship- 
ped him,  with  music  and  sacrifices,  on 
plains  rich  in  fruit,  and  protected  from  the 
north  wind,  and  who,  for  thousands  of 
years, -lived  in  a  perpetual  succession  of 
pleasures.  As  the  West  gradually  became 
better  known,  the  name  of  Hvperhonam 
was  applied  exclusively  to  the  iJorth. 

HrPBRioN.    (See  TUans.) 

HrPERHifESTiu. ;  one  of  the  50  daugh- 
tera  of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynoeus,  son 
of  ifigyptus.  She  disobeyed  her  Other's 
bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  husband  the  first  night  of 
her  nuptials,  and  suffered  Lynceus  to  es- 
cape unhurt  from  tlie  bridal  bed.  Her 
fiimer  summoned  her  to  appear  and  an- 
swer fin*  her  disobedience,  but  the  people 
acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled 
to  her  and  her  husband,  to  whom  he  left 
his  kingdom  at  his  death.  Some  say  that 
Lynceus  returned  to  Aigoe  with  an  army, 
and  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  deadi 
his  ftther-in-law,  and  usurped  his  crown. 

Htpsrsthene  ;  a  mineral  principally 
fbund,  in  rolled  masses,  upon  the  coast  of 


Labrador,  and  hence  sonietiDies  called 
Labradmr  hombUnJe,  It  has  a  lamellar 
structure,  parallel  with  the  diagouals  and 
sides  of  a  rhombic  prism  of  87°  and  93°. 
The  cleavage  takes  place  most  readily 
parallel  to  the  abort  diagonal  of  the  prism, 
and  the  pknes,  produced  bv  this  division, 
present  an  eminendy  metallic  lustre,  usu- 
ally of  a  copper-red  color.  Color,  grayish 
or  greenish  Dlack ;  opaque ;  hardness  equal 
to  Siat  of  quartz ;  specific  gravi^,  3L389. 
It  consists  of  silex  54i25,  magnesia  14.00, 
aluuiine  2.S5,  lime  1.50,  oxide  oif  iron  24^, 
and  water  1.00. 

HYP0,4he  Greek  hm,  a  prepoaiuon  which 
occurs  in  many  compound  words  used 
in  English,  and  mosdv  ngnifies  under, 

Htfochondriasis  (firom  the  Greek  i-n, 
under,  and  x^^^s.  the  cardlase ;.  hence  hf- 
pochmdrwmy  the  region  of  me  abdomen, 
which  lies  under  the  short  ribs) ;  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  diseases.  Its 
seat  is  in  the  abdomen,  particulariy  under 
the  abort  ribs ;  but  when  it  has  increased 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  manifests  itself,  in 
the  most  various  waprs,  in  the  whole  body, 
as  there  are  few  diseuases  of  which  the 
hypochondriac  does  not  at  Bome  time  or 
other  complain.  He  feels  a  pressure  on 
the  riffht  side,  and  thinks  it  is  owing  to  a 
complaint  of  the  liver ;  he  has  pains  in 
the  breast,  and  immediately  apprehentls 
infiammation  of  the  lungs ;  his  head  feels 
heavy,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
an  approaching  apoplexy ;  he  sees  specks 
before  his  eyes,  and  a  cataract  is  unavoid- 
able; if  the  heart  beats  stronger  than 
usual,  a  polypus  in  that  organ  is  probable ; 
and  an  unimpovtant  pimple  becomes  the 
indication  of  inveterate  ulcers ;  imd  so  on. 
All  these  effects  of  the  disease  are  ex- 
plicable firom  its  nature,  seat  and  causes. 
Hypochondria  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
fimctions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
abdomen.  Hence  the  sensibility  of  the 
nervous  system  is  morbidly  heightened, 
but  its  power  of  action  lessened.  At  the 
same  time,  the  separation  between  the 
nervous  system  of  tne  abdomen  and  that 
of  the  brain  is  rendered  less  complete,  so 
that  certain  feelings  reacli  the  brain,  and 
thus  affect  the  thoughts  much  nK)re  than 
in  a  state  of  health.  The  disturbance  in  the 
function  of  the  abdomuial  nervous  sys- 
tem produces  next  a  weakness  and  Jis- 
turfoence  in  the  digestion,  which  generaUy 
produce  the  first  and  most  numerous  at- 
tacks of  hypochondria,  fix>m  which  all 
the  othere  orimnate,  in  proportion  as  the 
morbid  svmpatby  extencb  over  the  whole 
body.  Hence,  mat,  is  produced  qpaamodic 
contractions  under  the  short  riba,  soma- 
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timet  on  ^e  8i4e,8om«tiiiie8  on  the  otlieri 
vometiniee  in  the  pit  of  the  Btoinacb ;  toiv 
piditY  of  the  boweie,  flfttulency,  inflation 
of  the  abdomen,  want  of  appetite,  in- 
creased preaBure,  and,  generallv,  diaagree- 
able  feeluigB  after  eating.  In  the  proneas 
of  the  disMae,  a  alow  and  Bomewnot  diffi- 
cult inflpintion  comee  on,  indeaciibable 
anxiety,  and  pain  and  giddineas  in  the 
head.  AJao,  when  the  atomach  is  empty, 
this  organ  aometimea  aufl^  pain  and 
sicknea^  and  vomiting  takes  plaoe.  For 
momenta,  particularly  after  dUgeation  is 
ftnished,  the  hypochondriac  &]a  easy, 
well  and  serene ;  but,  all  at  once,  the  old 
complaints  aeize  again  upon  their  victim. 
The  disturbance  (»  the  nervous  system 
alao  haa,  aa  well  may  be  conceived,  a 
great  influence  upon  the  mind  and  humor 
of  the  patient  Sometimes  he  is  melan- 
choly, sometimea  gay  to  an  excess.  Un- 
interruptedly occupied  with  the  state  of 
his  boay,  he  takes  notice  of  eveiy  feeling 
and  wiwiea  to  have  every  trifling  pain  ex- 
plained, considering  every  one  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  disease.  For  every 
thu^  he  waata.  physic.  In  the  hours  of 
anideQr,  hypochonariaca  are  constantly  in 
dread  of  death.  Sometimea  anxiety  at- 
tacks them  so  suddenly,  that  they  must 
juipp  up,  and  cannot  find  quiet  any 
where.  Sometimes  memory  leavea  them, 
so  that  they  cannot  think  of  their  name. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  conver- 
sation, nay,  even  of  prayers,  the  most  lu- 
dicrous ideas  or  images  strike  them. 
Others,  all  at  once,  feel  a  desire  to  perform 
the  strangest  actions,  fixxn  which  they 
can  restrain  themselves  only  with  great 
difficulty.  This  deplorable  disease  may 
be  occasioned  by  any  circumstances 
which  disturb  the  ftmctiona  of  the  ab- 
dominal nervous  system,  heighten  its  sen- 
sitiveneBB,  debilitate  digesdou,  and  lessen 
the  separiition  of  the  reproducdve  nervous 
system. from  the  sensidve.  Amonx  the 
chief  causes  are  great  exertions  of  the 
mind  in  studying,  a  sedentaiy  or  disnpat- 
ed  lila,exGesB  in  exciting  liquors,  particu- 
kurly  oofiee ;  also  want  of  exercise  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers,  producing 
emmti  Hypochondiia  is  physically  con- 
sidered not  a  dangerous  disease.  It  is 
true,  the  genuine  hypochondriac  believes, 
at  least  for  six  days  of  every  week,  that 
his  boiuris  come.  He  pasBes  a  wretched 
existence,  and  is  a  real  torment  to  his 
frmilv  and  physician.  Hypochondria 
can  be  cured  but  slowly.  A  hypochon- 
driac must  abstain  fix>m  much  pnyaic,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  peiauade  him  to  do  sOb 
He  woukl  often  rather  tak«  ten  medicines 
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than  one.  He  oug^t  to  avoid  sensual  in- 
dulgences, but  his  irritated  nerves  refuse 
obedience  to  duty;  he  ought  to  master 
his  feelings^  but  the  body  has  become  the 
governing  power;  he  ought  to  take 
much  exereise,  but  his  indolence  finds 
continual  excuses  fer  omitting  it;  he 
ouffht  to  observe  a  strict  diet  nu*  year& 
and  confidingly  follow  the  directions  of 
his  physician,  but  he  is  impatient  to  be 
cured  inmiedjately,  and  his  most  solemn 
promises  are  fbivotten  In  a  week;  he 
wouM  have  ten  phyacuuDS  at  once,  not  to 
follow  theur  advice,  but  to  quarrel  with  all, 
and  to  tell  them  that  they  know  nothing 
of  his  case.  Thus  it  happens,  that  a  hyp- 
ochondriac is  seldom  entirely  cured,  but. 
after  having  suffered  for  years,  he  dies  of 
some  additional  disease;  or, in  very  ad- 
vanced ace,  when  the  irritability  of  the 
nerves  is  fessened,  the  disease  duMLppears. 

Htpooastric  (fipom  (tre,  uudcr,  and 
yvffrqp,  the  abdomen) ;  seated  in  the  lower 
port  of  the  belly. 

Htpothecation.    (Bee  Bottomry.) 

HiPsiFTUE ;  dau^ter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women 
murdered  their  husbands,  m  then:  sleep, 
because  they  had  taken  Thracian  slaves 
for  concubines,  she  alone  preserved  her 
ftither,  and  concealed  him  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Hypsipyle  received  the  Ai^o* 
naatSf  who  haa  landed  on  Lenmoe,  with 
flroat  kindness,  and  bore  Jason  two  sons, 
Thoas  and  Euneua.  When  the  Lemnian 
women  discovered  that  Hypsipyle  had  pre- 
served her  father,  they  attempted  to  mur- 
der  her,  and  would  have  accomphahed 
their  purpose,  had  die  not  saved  herself 
by  a  timely  flight;  but  she  was  seized 
shortly  after  by  piratea,  who  sold  her  to 
king  Lycus  (or  Lycumis  of  Nemaea),  who 
intnisted  her  with  the  education  of  his 
son,  Opheltes.  When  the  army  of  the 
seven  princes  passed  through  the  territo- 
ries of  Xycurffus,  on  their  way  to  Thebea, 
they  feund  Hypsipyle  alone  in  a  wood, 
with  the  boy  at  her  breast  To  procure 
them  refiieshment,  she  put  down  the  boy ; 
but,  while  she  was  gone,  a  seipent  killed 
him.  In  remembrance  of  him,  the  Greeks 
instituted  the  Nemoean  gomes.  Hypsipyle 
was  thrown  into  confinement,  and  would 
have  atoned  for  her  misfortune  with  her 
11%  had  not  her  sons  rescued  her. 

Htrcaii u ;  a  province  of  ancient  Per- 
na,  eucompaned  with  moimtaiiis,and  fer- 
tile  in  wine  and  fiuit  It  now  contains 
the  northern  half  of  Khorasan  and  the 
'southern  portion  of  Mazanderan,  alonff 
the  Gaspkm  sea.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hyxcania  wvre  probably  descended  fixm 
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the  northeni  SCTtSiians.  Aseariyastbe 
fint  oentmy,  Hyrcaiua  ponesBed  inde- 
pendeot  MyFerngns,  who  were  often  for- 
midable  to  the  rathian  monarefay. 

HtsonTea.    (SeelVa.) 

Htsteucs  are  with  women  neariy 
the  same  aa  hypochondria  with  men, 
the  di^rence  which  really  eziais  am- 
ing  from  the  peculiar  character  and 
constitution  of  women.  It  arises  fimn  a 
morbid  excitement  of  the  nerrous  syaleniy 
and  manifests  itself  by  great  uneaainesB^ 
unusual  susceptibility,  occasioning  great 
trouble,  oflen  from  imaginaiy  causes^  and 
affecting  the  sufierer  even  to  tean.  To 
these  is  added  the  sensatkMi  of  a  ball 
mounting  from  the  abdomen,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where 
the  most  imporomt  nerves  concentre,  and 
occasioning  a  feeling  of  strangulation. 
From  the  greater  susceptibility  in  the  sys- 
tem of  women,  these  imections  are  more 
uniTersal,  and  ^pear  Quicker  in  other 
paits  of  the  body,  porticulariy  in  the  mus- 
cles, than  in  men.  Hence  spasms  of  va- 
rious kinds,  contractions  of  the  neck, 
pains  in  the  head,  fiiinting  fits,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  appear  veiy  frequently,  and 
are  sometimes  so  severe,  that  persons 


bem  fleem  lo  be  dying; 
These  oomplaiiitB  were  oiiee  ascribed  to 
vapors  arising  from  the  stomach,  and  were 
called  fay  that  name.  Ther  wane  once 
very  frshioDable  amoB^  the  VifiBs.  Wo- 
men of  a  defieate  habit,  and  whose  ner- 
vous system  is  extremely  seosBile^  are  the 
most  snlgect  to  hysterical  afieetionB;  and 
the  habit  which  nredispoees  to  these  at- 
tacks is  acquired  by  inactivi^  and  a  sed- 
eotaiy  life,  grie(  anxiety,  and  varioiB 
physMsal  disorders.  Tbgy  are  vsadily  ex- 
cited, in  thoae  who  are  sufaieet  to  then,  by 
strong  eroolkNis,  espedaUy  if  siiddeD. 
Hystoieal  oomi^aintB  are  best  prevented 
by  a  jodicions  eare  of  the  moni  and  phys- 
ietl  education  of  girls.  Men  of  uncom- 
mon nervous  senribility  are  sometinies 
subject  to  disoiders  not  essentially  cfifier- 
ent 

Htstbkoit  PmoTxmoH;  two  Greek 
words,  meonmg  thekut/nt;  hence  it  is 
used  fi>r  an  anachronism,  but  chie^  to 
designate,  in  mmmar,  the  figure  in  which 
Aat  word  wnich  should  fiSfew  m  used 
first;  for  instance,  Vidd ^ique  vioel  (he  ii 
well  and  lives).  It  is  ofloi  used  topre- 
duee  a  coimc  eflfect;  for  inaiaaee,  Jmtkt 
woMandBoalmiUdktd^U. 


L 


I J  the  ninth  letter  in  the  Endish  alpha- 
bet, and  the  third  voweL  The  English 
language  is  the  only  one  known  to  us, 
which  denotes,  by  this  same  character,  the 
two  totally  different  sounds  of  i  (as  ut  pine) 
and  i  (as  in  pin).  In  all  other  languages 
of  Western  Europe,  it  has  the  sound  of  t 
in  pin  abd  ee  in  m^  which  is  the  same 
vowel,  only  in  the  former  case  short,  in 
the  hitter,  long.  Those  languages  which 
have  the  sound  %  in  pine  express  it  by  a 
diphthong;  for  instance,  the  German  by 
ei  and  ai;  and  it  w,  in  fact,  a  real  diphthong. 
The  continental  t^  corresponding  to  die 
English  ee,  is  produced  by  breathmff  out, 
whSst  the  lips  are  slightly  parted,  the 
mouth  drawn  oack  a  little  at  the  comers, 
and  the  tonsrue  curved  upwards,  yet  not 
80  as  to  touch  the  roof  of  the  month.  If 
the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  lips  remaining  in  the  same  position, 
the  sound  ofj  is  produo^  which  change 
,  takes  place,  parnculariy  if  t  (n^ecedes  an- 
other vowel.    This  circumstance,  and  the 


near  affinity  of  the  two  sounds^  are  die 
reason  that,  in  some  languages^  porticttlar- 
ly  in  Latin,  diey  have  tte  same  diancter; 
hence  it  was  said,  t  is  a  vowel  in  some 
cases,  and  a  consonant  in  othm.  In  sH 
Latin  words  of  Latin  origin,  t  preceding  a 
vovrel  (unless  it  follows  an<^her  vowel),  is 
a>consonant,  as  hwuB  (Janus),  eomido  {am- 
fieio) ;  but  in  words  or  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
vowel,  as  icnn&tu,  iaspi$.  In  words  of 
Hebrew  origin,  it  varies:  in  kteob^is 
(Cktudiany  cpigr.  27),  it  is  a  vowel ;  in  Ai- 
datUj  a  consonant  With  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  Latin  became,  in  many 
respects,  the  model  of  other  knguages, 
and  this  peculiarity  of  t  was  also  adopted 
by  most  of  them ;  so  that,  even  after  tvro 
diflerem  signs  (the  t  and  j)  had  be«i  adopt- 
ed for  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  sound 
of  t^  they  nevertheless  were^  and  stili  are, 
mixed  together  in  dictionaries ;  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  distinct  in  nature  (though 
neariy  akitiX  ^'^  ba^®  distinct  cbaraden, 
sufficlendy  authorizes  us  to  separate  then. 
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Ab  the  poflhioti  of  the  moutb  requived  lor 
pranouncing  the  t  of  the  European  conti- 
nent (ee)  is  such,  that  it  can  easUy  be  as- 
sumed mm  the  position  necessaiy  fbr  the 
ponunciation  or  other  vowete,  we  find  t^ 
in  many  languages,  the  final  vowel  of  sev- 
eral diphthonjiB ;  as,  in  Geiman,  n^ai;  in 
French,  at,  ot,  ui,  &c. ;  and  these  sounds 
at  last  actually  became  one.  In  the  Greek, 
the  t  (iota)  was  always  a  voweL  As  a  nu- 
meral, it  ugnified  ten;  with  a  little  line 
under  it  (X)»  ten  ifmuand.  The  Romans 
uaed  I  to  signify  one^  and  they  continued 
to  count  with  it  up  to  four  (t,  A,  III,  IIII). 
The  Roman  I,  put  before  a  V,  takes  away 
the  value  of  one ;  hence  IV  is  equal  to 
four;  and,  placed  after  V,  it  adds  one; 
hence  VI  is  equal  to  six.  The  dot  over 
the  i  originated  in  the  14th  centunr.  I,  on 
Roman  coins,  was  the  mark  of  the  <u,  in 
value  and  weight  As  an  initial  letter,  it 
stands  for  ufeeo,  imptratarj  impeni,  mAd- 
gtrntiOf  tnvicto,  &c  It  is  a  French  prov- 
erb of  a  person  occuined  with  tinfles — B 
met  k»  points  nor  lis  i  (he  ia  dotting 
his  i's). 

Iambus,  in  prosody ;  a  fbot  of  two  syl- 
lables^ a  ^ozt  and  a  long  one.  In  Latm, 
the  iambic  verse  consistB  of  fbur,  az,  or  (in 
the  comic  writers)  even  of  eight  feet  Tne 
odd  feet,  Le.,  the  first,  thnd  and  fifth,  may 
be  iambuses,  spondees,  anapeests,  dactyki 
or  tribrachs  (but  never  trochees).-  The 
even  feet,  hovrever,  or  the  second,  fourth 
and  sixth,  must  be  iambuses.  The  more 
iambuses  there  are  in  the  verse,  the 
more  beautifUl  it  is  considered.  An  iam- 
bic verae  of  four  ftet  is  called  a  quatema- 
lius;  one  of  six,  a  senarius ;  one  of  eight, 
an  oetonanus.  The  German  language, 
having  a  prosody,  has,  of  couree,  the  iam- 
bus^ and  makes  fpeat  use  of  it  in  poetiy. 
The  iambic  metre  is  also  the  fundamentel 
iliythm  of  man^  English  verses. 

lAft;  a  Russian  word,  signifying  hanL 
and  appearing  in  many  ffeomphical 
names;  as,  kovsiqfi  bank  of  uie  Sdavon- 
ics. 

Iarbas.    (See  Dido.) 

IjPARRA,  Joachim,  pnnter  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  was  bom  at  Saragoesa,  and  med 
l^v.23,  1785^  59  yean  okL  He  raised 
the  art  of  typography  to  an  excellence 
before  unequalled  in  Spain.  From  his 
press  were  issued  magnificent  editions  of 
the  Bible,  the  Mozarabic  Mksal,  Mariana^s 
HistDry  of  Spain,  Don  Quixote,  and  die 
Spanish  transladon  of  Sallust  The  lat- 
ter, which  appeared  in  one  folio  volume, 
in  1773;  WBB  made  by  the  Infimt  don  Ga- 
briel, and  is  very  rare,  as  the  prince  dis- 
trSmted  the  whole  edition  among  his 


fiiends.  Ibam  invented  an  ink,  which, 
without  doing  injury  to  its  blackness,  he 
could  make  thicker  or  thinner  at  any  mo- 
ment He  also  introduced  into  Spam  the 
art  of  smoothing  the  paper  after  it  was 
printed.  As  he  never  left  his  countiy,  he 
mvented  almost  all  the  improvements 
which  he  introduced* 

IBER14,  in  ancient  geomnhy  ^1.  a  veiy 
fertile  district  in  Asia,  wnicn  consuted  of 
a  large  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
mountams,  a  part  of  the  present  Russian 
Georffia.  In  ancient  times,  this  countiy 
probably  belonj^  to  the  Perrian  monar- 
chy; at  least,  this  seems  to  be  intimaled  by 
die  name  ofthe  river  Cyrus.  Alexander  and 
his  succesBors  did  not  penetrate  into  Ibe- 
ria.  The  Iberians,  probably,  therefore,  re- 
mained independent  till  Porapey  and 
Trajan  reduced  them  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion, under  which  they  remained  till 
afier  the  time  ofthe  emperor  Julian.  They 
were  afterwards  subject,  sometimes  to  Ae 
Turks,  sometimes  to  the  Peinans,  or  had 
their  own  j^rinces.  2.  Spain  was  anciently 
called  IbenOf  and  the  principal  river,  Jberus 
(Ebro).  The  Iberi  or  Iberians,  probably 
the  most  ancient  European  nation,  driven 
towards  the  West,  formed  the  basis  ofthe 
population  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Loal- 
tania.  Their  language  still  lives  in  the 
Basque.  The  Celts,  who  entered  the 
countiy  later,  were  intermingled  with 
them,  and  have  been  considered  as  the 
oriffinal  inhabitants  of  Spain.    (See  Cdts,) 

Iberus.    (See  EbroA 

Ibex  (copra  ibex).  This  animal  is  dis- 
tinguished dv  kige  knotted  homs^  reclin- 
ing backwards ;  a  small  head ;  large  eyes; 
a  thick,  short,  strong  body ;  stronc  len ; 
very  short  hoofib;  and  a  short  tau.  Its 
body  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  a 
mixture  of  hoary  nairs;  its  belly  is  of  a 
tawny  white ;  its  legs  partiy  black,  partiy 
white:  the  roace  under  the  tail,  in  some 
individuals,  is  tawuv,  in  others  white. 
The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  beard.  These  animals  are  sel- 
dom found,  except  in  the  most  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  heights  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, where  th^  assemble,  in  flocks, 
sometimes  consistmg  of  10  or  15  individu- 
ala  During  the  nigfat,  they  feed  in  the 
highest  womls,  but,  at  sunrise,  they  again 
ascend  the  mountains,  till  they  have 
reached  the  most  perilous  heights.  They 
are  remarkably  swift,  and  display  amazmg 
agility  and  dexterity  in  leaping.  Thejr  are 
objects  of  the  chase,  but,  fipom  the  mac- 
cessible  nature  ofthe  places  to  which  they 
generally  resort,  their  dexterity  m  lei^pin^ 
and  the  danger  attendant  on  a  pumnt  n 
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tliein,  the  Owx  hunter  most  baTe  a  head 
that  can  bear  to  look  down  from  the  moat 
tremendouB  predpicea  without  tenor,  ad- 
droBB  and  anre-fiNMednen  in  the  mostdif- 
ficuh  paawa,  and  also  much  strength,  vis- 
or and  actiritv.  Another  danser  attend- 
ant on  this  chase  is,  that  the  ibez,  when 
dose  pressed,  will  soroetinies  turn  on  his 
punuer,  and  tumble  him  down  the  preci- 
pices, unless  he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and 
permit  the  animal  to  pass  oyer  him.  The 
ibex  will  mount  an  ahnost  perpendicular 
rock  of  15  feet,  at  three  succeasive  bounds, 
appearing  merely  to  touch  il^  to  be  repelled, 
fike  an  eustic  substance  strOEinj^  sj^dnst  a 
hard  body.  The  ibre  legs  being  consid- 
erably snorter  than  the  hinder,  enables 
these  animab  to  ascend  with  more  &cility 
than  to  descend,  and  hence,  when  puisu* 
cdj  thev  always  attempt  to  gain  the  sum- 
nnlB  of  the  moontains.  They  inhabit  the 
chain  of  mountains  extending  from  mount 
Taurus,  between  Easteni  Tanaiy  and  Si- 
beria. In  Europe,  they  are  found  on  the 
Carpathian  and  F^nean  chains,  and  in 
the  Grisons  and  ^er  parts  of  the  Alps. 
The  sesson  for  hunting  them  is  during 
August  and  September,  when  they  are 
usuaQy  in  good  condition.  The  old  males 
haunt  more  elevated  spols  than  the  fe- 
males and  younger  animals.  Their  voice 
Is  a  sharp,  short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  chamois,  but  of  shorter  duration: 
sometimei^  and  especially  when  irritated, 
thev  make  a  snorting  noise.  The  female 
seldom  has  more  than  one  young  one  at 
a  time:  to  this  she  pays  great  attention, 
defendmg  it  with  courage  and  obstinacy. 
As  to  the  stories  of  their  throwing  them- 
sehres  down  the  steepest  precipices,  and 
contriving  to  fell  on  their  horns,  when 
closely  pursued,  or  hanging  by  these  ap- 
pendf^ipes  over  gulfe  by  a  projecting  tree 
tin  the  danger  be  pasBed,  we  must  confess 
that  they  appear  to  us  very  problemati- 
caL 

Ibidem  (Zicrfm) ;  m  At  $ame  flaee  (gen- 
eralfy  contracted,  as  ML) ;  used  for  refer- 
encesL 

Ibis  ;  a  cenus  of  Inrds  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  worn,  except  Australia,  but  more 
particularly  in  warm  climates.  Generic 
characters: — ^beak  arched,  lona^  slender, 
thick  at  the  base,  and  quadrangular,  round- 
ed at  the  tm^  which  is  obtuse  ;  noetrib 
Bnear,  extencbnc  from  the  root  to  the  tip 
of  the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  the  upper  is  the  broaaest, 
and  flattened ;  head  and  throat  bare ;  legs 
lonfpsh  and  four-toed,  the  front  webbed  at 
their  base  as  fer  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind 
toe  very  long,  all  provided  with  clavro; 


that  of  the  middle  toe^  in  some,  smooth,  in 
others,  serrated  on  its  inner  edge.  The 
ibes  perform  a  powerfiil  and  elevated 
flight,  extending  tneir  neck  and  I^s,  and 
uttering  a  hoarse  croak.  Hie  LJaUmd' 
Ins  {Tern.)  is  neatly  two  feet  in  length,  and 
vanes  much  in  its  pluma^  at  different 
ages.  This  species  builds  m  Aria,  and  is 
found  on  the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks 
of90or40.  They  inimte  periodically  to 
Egypt,  and,  arriving  there  later  than  tbe 
white  ibis,  stay  aho  later.  In  thdr  nas- 
sage,  they  are  numerous  in  Poland,  Uun- 
lanr,  Tuikev  and  the  Greek  Archipelaao. 
They  occasionaUy  viat  the  banks  of  the 
Danube^  Switzerland  and  Italy,  snd,  more 
rarely,  En^hnd  and  II<dlaiid.  The  while 
ibis  (i.  rebptmOf  Cuv.)  arrives  in  Ef7Pt 
about  the  tune  that  the  inundadon  ofthe 
NiAe  commences,  its  numbers  increasing 
or  diminishing  with  dbe  increase  or  dimi- 
nudon  ofthe  waters ;  and  it  migrates  about 
the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is  fSrsi 
noticed  in  Ethiopia.  This  niecies  does 
not  collect  in  large  flights:  Siavigny  has 
observed  not  more  than  8  or  10  together. 
They  are  about  the  aze  of  a  fowl;  the 
head  and  neck  bare ;  the  body  ^riihe ;  the 
primaries  of  tbe  wings  tim)ed  with  shining^ 
ash^  Mack,  omoiig  whi<m  the  white  forms 
oblique  notches.;  the  secondaries  faiMt 
black,  gjbesed  with  grdeti  Mi  vloteX;  me 
quOl-feathers  of  the  tail  white.  These 
two  flpecles  are  the  birds  #hich  were 
adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of 
which  numerous  mummies  are  found.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  with  the  excelfent  de- 
scription ofthe  white  ibis,  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, before  their  eves,  naturafists  so  loiig 
gave  die  name  of  that  bird  to  indrriduali 
which  are  totally  different  The  bird  de- 
scribed by  Perrault  as  the  iftit  Uonc,  by 
Briflson  as  the  tHv  Candida,  and  by  Unntt- 
us  as  the  iemialui  ibis,  and  considered  by 
these  naturalists  fo  be  the  present  qpedes, 
differs  from  it  in  dze,  and  in  having  the 
ridge  of  the  beak  rounded,  its  tip  si^tly 
grooved  on  each  side,  and  the  noetnls  at 
Uie  root  Consequently  it  is  not  an  3m; 
for,  in  this  bird,  the  beak  Is  not  grooved, 
and  the  ttoetnu  extend  neaj^  from  tbe 
base  to  the  tip  of  the  beak.  Theibisf^eds 
upon  insects,  worms,  testaceous  animali^ 
and  somedmes  on  small  fish,  and  not,  as 
has  been  said,  on  snakes.  The  scarlet 
n»s  (/.  rubra)  is  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  America  in  large  flocks,  and  frequently 
the  old  are  separated  drorn  the  young 
birds.  They  fly  rafndly,  but  mrely,  except 
at  morning  and  evening,  in  search  of  fbod. 
The  plumage  isscariet;  beak  naked ;  port 
ofthe  chee^  legs  and  fbet,  pale  red.    Be- 
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fiMre  the  Bcuiet  ibis  reaches  its  full  sgeyits 
plumsfie  varies  remaricably.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  bird.  It  sometimes  appears  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union.  Other  i^- 
cies  are  found  in  India,  Madag^car,  cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Mexico.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  contain  many  &bulous 
stories  relating  to  the  ibis,  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  Savigny,  in  his 
learned  worit — Hutoire  ^Tatumle  d  Mjf^ 
tkologique  de  rAu^— examines  all  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  subject  His 
chief  hypothesiB  is,  that  the  ibis  did  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  destroy  snakes,  but  that 
the  reverence  attached  to  it  by  the  Egyp- 
tians arose  from  its  return  into  their  coun- 
tiy  with  the  Etesian  winds,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  of  abundance. 
The  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in 
mat   numbers   in    the    excavations   in 
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BRAHiM ;  the  Turkish  fi>r  Mraham, 
and  the  name  of  many  sultans  and  grand 
viziers  distinguished  in  Ottoman  his- 
tory. Among  them  was  Solimanls  grand 
vizier,  bom  in  Genoa,  of  the  family  of  the 
Qiusdniani,  and  carried  by  pirates  to  Oon- . 
stantinople.  He  was  strangled  in  1596^  at 
the  instigation  of  Rotxekna.  (SeeSoUman.) 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pres- 
ent pacha  of  Egypt,  was  bom  about  l795u 
commanded  an  expedition  to  Sennaar  and 
Dongola,  and,  in  1825,  led  the  Egyptian 
forces  against  Candia  and  the  Morea.  He 
desolated  the  Morea,  until  the  batde  of 
Navarino,  in  1828,  put  a  stop  to  his  devas- 
tationa    (See  Greece.) 

Ibtcus  ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  contempo- 
raiy  with  Anacreon,  m  the  middle  of  the 
nxth  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and,  according  to  the  general  accoimt,  a 
native  of  Rhegium  in  Ittdy.  He  went  to 
Samos  during  the  rei^of  Polycrates  over 
tiiat  island,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
there.  It  is  related,  that,  while  on  a  jour- 
ney, he  was  surprised  and  murderexl  by 
robbers.  Finding  escape  impossible,  he 
declared  that  the  cranes,  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  their  heads,  would  re- 
venjie  his  death.  The  robbers  afterwards, 
in  Corinth,  seeing  a  flock  of  cranes,  one 
of  them  said  ironically,  **See  the  avensers 
of  Ibycus."  These  words  were  heard  by 
a  bystander,  who  reported  them  to  the 
magistrates.  The  robbers  were  in  conse- 
quence seized,  and,  after  confessing  their 
crime,  were  executed.  Ibtcus  is  said  to 
have  lefl  seven  books  of  lync  poetry,  in  the 
Doric  ^alect,  and  to  have  invented  the  mu- 
sical instrument  called  the  sambucoj  with  a 
kmd  of  poetiy  in  which  he  sung  his  own  Hfe. 
and  which  was  called,  after  him,  Ibvean, 
44#     . 


Only  a  fliw  ftagmetits  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  death  of  Iby cus  is 
the  subject  of  Schiller's  beautiful  ballad 
Die  Kraniehe  de$  Jbylau  (the  Cranes  of 
Ibycus) 

IcAKUs.    (See  Dadahu,) 

Ic£;  every  frozen  liquid:  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  fifozen  water.  As  soon  as 
the  temperature  is  raised,  the  solid  state 
again  gives  way  to  the  liquid.  We  see, 
then,  that  ice  is  nothing  but  water  de- 
prived of  its  cak>ric  (q.  v.)  The  freezing 
of  water  is  a  phenomenon  so  remarkable, 
that  the  greatest  naturalists  Jiave  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  careful  investigatioiL  Ex- 
pose a  glass,  filled  with  water,  to  a  degree 
of  cold  producing  ice ;  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  ice  is  observed  first  on  the  surfiu^ 
of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  cold  air. 
Slender  threads  of  ice  are  soon  seen  to 
shoot  out  fiom  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
generally  formine  with  it  obtuse  or  acute, 
seldom  li^  angles ;  from  these  rays,  new 
ones  contmually  shoot  out,  till  the  whole 
sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  single  coating ; 
while  this  process  is  going  oii,  a  great 
number  of  air-bubbles  arise,  as  in  bouing, 
which  pass  out  of  the  water  when  the 
congelation  is  slow;  but  when  it  is  sud- 
den, they  are  fh>zen  in,  and  by  their  ex- 
pansion cause  rents  in  the  ice.  Although 
cold  ^nerally  produces  contraction,  ice 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  water ;  it  is 
hence  specifically  hghter,  and  floats  upon 
it  Those  persons  are  in  an  error,  who 
suppose  that  ground-ice^  as  it  is  called, 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  af- 
ter fi:eezing.  A  kind,  however,  called  an- 
cAor-tce,  appears  to  be  formed  at. the  bot- 
tom, or,  at  least,  under  the  sur&ce,  of  rapid 
rivers,  perhaps  owing  to  the  comparative- 
ly slow  motion  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stream.  It  is  well  known,  that  stag- 
nant water  freezes  sooner  than  flovring  wa- 
ter :  perfect  rest,  however,  seems  to  be  unfii- 
vorable  to  freezing,  for  we  know  by  experi- 
ence, that  water  perfectly  still  is  not  firozen 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  much  be- 
low the  fipeezmff-point ;  but  a  little  agitation 
is  sufficient  to  change  it  into  ice.  Sea- water, 
and  in  general  all  salt  water,  freeze  with 
greater  difiScuhy,  because  the  salt  and 
other  ingredients  retain  the  caloric  longer. 
Salt  is,  moreover,  separated  in  the  process 
of  freezing,  and  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
so  that  ice  fifom  sea- water  sometimes  afibrds 
potable  water.  Salts,  however,  produce  a 
degree  of  cold  beyond  the  freezing  temper- 
ature, and,  by  means  of  them,  we  can  cool 
vfrater  much  below  the.freezing  point,  while 
it  still  remains  fluid.  Most  suts  have  this 
property ;  especially  idtre,  muriate  of  am- 
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moDia,  and  eommon  adt  A  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  ibr  the  fiee^dng  of  water 
may  be  produced  by  tbem  in  auminer,  or 
eyen  over  a  6n,  Artificial  ice  is  (bmied, 
aJso,  by  ezpoeing  pure  water,  in  proper 
veaaeky  to  audi  fieezing  nuxturea.  Tlie 
more  aeTere  the  cold,  the  greater  the 
haidneaa  and  firmneaB  of  the  ice ;  and  the 
ice  of  the  polar  regions  can  hardly  be 
broken  with  a  hairnner.  In  the  aerere 
vrinter  of  1740,  a  house  was  built  at  Pe- 
tendNug,  from  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  52i 
feet  long,  16|  wide,  and  20  high;  and 
notwithstanding  the  enmmous  weight  of 
the  roofj  which  was  likewise  of  ice,  the 
lower  parts  of  die  building  did  not  receive 
the  smalleat  injury.  The  pieces  of  ice 
were  hewn  to  the  form  and  shape  required, 
adorned  and  arranged  according  to  the  rules 
of  arehitecture.  %efbre  the  palace  stood 
six  cannons  of  ice,  which  were  turned  on 
a  lathe,  with  the  carriages  and  wheels  of 
ice,  and  two  mortars  formed  like  cast 
jneces.  The  cannons  were  six-pounders, 
which  are  commonly  loaded  with  three 
pounds  of  powder;  these,  however,  were 
loaded  with  onlv  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
carried,  a  ball  of  stufied  hemp,  and  some- 
times of  iron.  The  balls,  at  a  distance  of 
60  paces,  passed  through  a  board  two 
Inches  in  thickness :  the  ice  of  the  cannons 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  yet 
it  resisted  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The 
ice  which  obstructs  the  navisation  of  the 
arctic  seas,  according  to  professor  Leslie, 
consists  of  t^o  kindB ;  the  one  produced 
by  the  congelatiou  of  fresh,  and  the  other 
by  that  of  sak  water.  The  snow  on  the 
islands  or  continents,  being  melted  in 
Bunmier,  forms  collections  of  fresh  water, 
which  soon  freezes,  and  increases  yeariy, 
until  the  mass  becomes  mountainous,  and 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding 
clif&.  The  melting  of  the  snow,  which 
is  afierwards  deposited  on  these  enor- 
mous blocks,  Ukevrise  contributes  to  their 
growth,  and,  by  filling  up  the  holes  and 
crevices,  renders  the  whole  solid.  When 
such  a  mass  has  reached  the  height  of 
1000  or  2000  feet,  the  accumulated  weight, 
asosted  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  at  its 
base,  plunges  it  into  the  sea,  and  it  is 
driven  souSiwards  by  the  vrinds  and  cur- 
renta,  and  known  to  mariners  under  the 
name  of  iceberg.  The  icebeigs  consist  of 
a  clear,  compact,  solid  ice,  with  a  bluish- 
green  tint  From  the  cavities  in  them, 
me  nortiiem  whalers  fill  their  casks  ^vith 
pure  fre^  vrater.  The  other  kind  is  the 
field-ice,  or  frozen  sea-water,  wliich  is  po- 
rous^ incompact,  and  iinporfbctly  diapha- 


noosL  It  conaisti  of  qilcular  shoots  or 
thin  flakes,  whkh  detain  within  their  in- 
tentices  the  stronger  brine.  This  ice 
never  yidds  pure  wafer,  but  if  the  brine 
be  first  dnined  ofi(  the  icy  mass  wiO  yield 
a  fataekish  fiquid,  which  may  sometimes 
be  dnmk.  Sea-waler  usudly  ccMigeals  at 
about  27^  of  Fahr.  Widiin  the  arctic 
circle,  the  congelation  b^ns  by  the  first 
of  August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  amgle  night 
In  a  short  time,  tiie  vdiole  extent  fit  the 
polar  aeas  is  covered  with  a  vault  several 
fyeX  thick.  As  soon  as  the  summer  heat 
commences  it  is  softened,  and,  with  the 
firat  swell  of  the  ocean,  brnks  up,  and  the 
fields  of  the  saline  ice  are  thus  annnaBy 
formed  and  destrtnred.  The  whalers  call 
a  large  expanse  of*^  saline  ice  a  iSelrf;  one 
ofsmanerdimensioiis^a,^;  whenafidd 
is  much  Intkken  up,  it  is  called  a  oodt 
If  the  ship  can  sail  fineely  throu^  tiie 
floating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  dryf-wc. 
A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  common 
level  is  called  a  himmodtj  being  prodoeed 
by  the  crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 
'Hie  ice-bHnk  m  a  whitish  appearance  in 
the  horizon,  occasioned  by  nelds  of  ice, 
which  reBect  the  light  oboquety  against 
the  atmoqihere.  Much  ioe  is  ex^nted 
from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States  of  the  U.  States.  The  ex- 
portation began  in  1805^  and  has  been  in- 
creasing ever  ance. '  In  1819,  when  ke  vras 
scarce  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Boston,  a 
vessel  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
in  order  to  take  ice  fit>m  an  iceberg,  and 
succeeded,  though  with  some  danM^ge,  in 
procuring  a  cargo,  which  she  carried  to 
Martinique. 

Art^iciai  ke.  The  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans used  various  means  to  preserve 
snow  and  ice  to  cool  th«r  drinks:  still 
tliey  never  carried  this  art  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  tl^  modems  have  done.  We  are 
now  better  acquainted  with  the  means 
of  producing  artificial  cold.  Eimerience 
teaches  us,  that  cold  arises  from  the  evap- 
oration of  bquids.  With  vitriofic  ether, 
and  stiU  better  with  nitric  ether,  artificial 
ice  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the 
middle  of  summer  and  on  the  virarmest 
daya  Ice  is  formed  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  Calcutta  and  other  plaee&  principal- 
ly by  evaporation.  In  the  level  coun- 
tries tliere,  snow  and  fix)st  are  never 
known ;  but  in  order  to  have  coolinjp  ma- 
terials in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  inhab- 
itana  coOect  snow  and  ice,  during  the 
winter,  from  the  high  mountains,  and 
throw  portions  of  it  into  small  earthen 
pans^  unghuBed,  which  at  sun-down  are 
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filled  with  water.  ,  The  pons  are  mserted 
in  the  earth,  two  feet  deep,  cohered  with 
dry  straw,  and  evaporation  is  then  suf^ 
fered  to  go  on.  In  clear  weather,  so 
much  caloric  is  abBori)ed  from  the  re-r 
xnaining  water  by  this  evaporatioD,  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  snow  floating  in  h, 
the  whole  becomes  ice ;  this  is  then  put  in 
deep  cares  befbre  sun-rise,  and  preserved 
lor  summer.  About  the  midole  of  the 
10th  century,  the  custom  of  cooling  drink 
whh  saltpetre  was  introduced  into  Italy. 
Afterwards,  the  method  of  increasmg  the 
cold  of  snow  and  ice  by  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre  became  common.  The  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  ice  gradually  became 
more  usual;  and  what  was  at  first  only 
an  experiment,  at  length  became  an  object 
of  luxury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  ice-cups  were  intrdduced,  and 
fruits  m>zen  in  ice  were  brought  upon  the 
tables.  Soon  afler,  the  French  be^  to 
freeze  the  juices  of  all  savory  fruits  for 
desserts.  Ice  is  most  used  for  the  purpose 
of  coolinff  in  summer,  in  the  south  of 
Italy  and  m  the  U.  Suites. 

Iceland,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  confines  of  the  polar  circle,  between 
lat  63°  aa'  and  66^  ^N.,  and  Ion.  18°  l^ 
and  24°  40^  W.,  area  about  40,000  square 
miles,  IB  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thuie  of  the  Romana  About 
A.  D.  860,  Naddodr,  a  Norwegian  pirate, 
was  driven  on  the  coast  Gardar,  a 
Swede,  circumnavi^ted  it  in  864 ;  Floke, 
a  Norwe^an,  remained  on  it  two  winters, 
and  gave  it  its  name  fix>m  the  quantities 
of  ice  which  drifted  into  the  bays.  The 
first  Norwefifian  colony  arrived  there  in 
874.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  961, 
and  formally  adopted  in  1000.  In  1261, 
the  islanders  submitted  to  the  king  of 
Norway.  Iceland  affords  the  spectacle 
of  a  peaceful,  religious,  and  even  fiterary 
society,  existing  for  centuries  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate.  In  its 
physical  structure,  the  action  of  fire  is 
every  where  evident.  No  stratified  rocks 
have  been  seen,  nor  any  of  which  the 
Igneous  origin  is  generally  contested. 
Lava  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  island. 
The  interior  of  Iceland  fnot  less,  periiaps, 
than  26,000  square  miles)  is  a  dreaiy 
waste,  only  partially  known  to  the  natives, 
who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  explore  it 
<ji  search  of  lost  sheep,  for  the  most  part 
presenting  only  a  dark  surfiice  of  lava, 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the 
south  are  extensive  tracts  of  melted  rock, 
throujrh  which  rents,  100  fbet  wide,  ex- 
tend for  several  miles.  Above  these  wilds 
are  bfly  mountain^,  with  vokank;  rocks, 


protruding  through  eternal  snows.  Tb^ 
^acieisor  yahds  cover  a  ^reat  port  of  tha 
island.  Tne  most  extensite  is  that  called 
KUifa  yahd,  behind  the'  mountains  of  the 
east  coast,  forming,  with  little  interruption, 
a  chain  of  ice  ai^i  snow  mountains,  sup- 
posed  to  fill  a  space  of  SOOO  square  miles. 
The  progressive  movement  of  the  ^^iers 
is  observed  here  as  well  as  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  moraine,  or  rampart  of  debris,  he«>- 
ed  together  by  its  descent:  has  been  seen,  in 
some  phces,  60  feet  hifldi,  and  composed 
of  large  rocks.  The  SnvfeD,  br  a  late 
survey  of  the  idand,  is  fbund  to  be 
6862  feet  high,  and  is  Supposed  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain  on  the  island.  Most  of 
the  high  mountains  are  slumberiBjg  volca- 
noes. Hot  springs  and  boiling  fountiuns 
are  found  every  where.  The  volcano  of 
Krabia,  between  1724  and  1790,  poured 
forth  streams  of  lava,  which  covered  sev- 
eral square  leagtiea  In  1755,  Katlegiaa, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  burst  fbrth  wnih 
tremendous  fbiy.  The  eruption  was  ac- 
companied with  earthquakes  so  violent, 
that  the  people  thought  the  destruction  of 
the  island  at  hand.  The  detonations  of 
the  mountam  were  heard  30  leagues,  and 
showers  of  ashes  f^U  on  the  iuands  of 
Ferae,  100  leagues  distant  Hfly  farms 
were  destroyed,  and  rocks  of  pumice- 
stone  and  lava,  carried  down  into  the 
sea,  formed  promontories  extending  three 
l^iffues  firom  the  shore.  These  rocks 
still  project  above  the  sea,  where' formerly 
were  40  fiithoms  of  water.  In  17S3,  an 
eruption  from  mount  Skeidera  covered 
with  lava  some  of  the  best  districts  of  the 
island ;  the  clouds  of  ashes  impregnated 
the  air  with  noxious  particles ;  the  waters 
were  corrupted,  the  fish  driven  from  the 
coasts,  and  fknune  and  pestilence  ensued. 
The  miseries  which  succeeded  this  erup- 
tion destroyed,  in  two  Tears,  9000 1 
fa  fifth  part  of  die  population),  with ; 
norses,  190,500  sheep,  and  more  than  1 1 JOOO 
head  of  cii^e.  The  eruptions  of  mount 
Hecla  are  rather  numerous  than  violent 
The  last  took  place  in  18Ba  The  height 
of  Hecla  is  5210  f^t  The  population  b 
confined  to  ihejiorfb  or  fiittis  round  the 
island.  Some  of  the  low  mountains  are 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  aflbrdin^  sum- 
mer pasturage  for  the  catUe ;  but  the  oafy 
permanently  occupied  spots  are  along  the 
shore.  The  riven  are  numerous  and  of 
considerable  size,  especially  on  the  north- 
ern side.  There  are  also  many  lakes  in 
the  interior.  Springs  or  jets  of  boifing , 
water  are  frequent :  those  named  the  Oey- 
ien  are  most  famous,  periiaps  on  account 
of  their  accessibility.    They  are  aboat  90 
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mUm  N.  N.  W.  of  Heck,  in  a  i^n  cov- 
ered with  hot  epiin^B  ftnd  steaouDg  aper- 
tune.  The  Greet  Geyser  rieee  nom  a 
tuDnel-abaped  beeiii,  lined  and  edged  with 
aliceoua  depoaitione.  The  pipe  at  the 
bottom,  fit>m  which  the  jet  isMiea,  is  about 
10  feet  in  diamelei^  and  the  basin^  at  its 
outer  edge,  is  about  56*  The  emunona 
cenerally  take  place  at  intervals  of  six 
nouis,  pieceded  by  a  rumbling  noise  or 
loud  report,  like  tliat  of  artiUeiy,  with  an 
agitation  or  the  ground.  The  column,  as 
measured  by  a  quadrant,  has  been  seen  to 
lise  as  hif^  as  312  feet.  The  hot  fringe 
near  the  mhabited  parts  are  used  for  eco- 
nomical puipoaes;  food  ia  dressed  over 
them ;  and,  m  some  i^bces,  huts  are  built 
over  small  fountains  to  form  steam-baths. 
In  other  pans  of  the  island  are  seen  cal- 
drons of  Doilinff  mud,  emitting  sulphureous 
ayhalationaL  Pestilential  airs  have  been 
known  to  issue  from  particular  spots  in 
the  plains,  during  the  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  have  destroyed  all  who  approached. 
Mineral  springs,  of  many  kinds  and  eveiy 
temperature,  are  found;  some,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  caibonic  acid  gas,  are  call- 
ed by  the  pe<^e  aU  mrti^,  having,  it  is 
said,  the  power  of  ineoriatmij^.  Iron  and 
copper  are  found,  but  the  mmes  are  not 
woned,  for  want  of  fuel.  The  only  mine- 
ral from  which  the  people  derive  a  reve- 
nue is  sulphur,  of  which  the  supply  ap- 
pears to  oe  inexhaustible.  Elxtensive 
mountains  are  inorusted,  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches,  with  this  substance,  which, 
when  removed,  is  again  deposited  in  beau- 
tiful crystals  by  the  hot  steam  from  below. 
Foseil-wood,  impreuniated  more  or  less 
with  bitumen,  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  might  afibrd  valuable  stores  of  fuel  to 
the  people,  if  they  had  more  activity.  It 
is  callea  awiwrbrand,  and  is  used  cnieily 
in  the  smithies,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Basaltic  columns  are  seen  in  many  places. 
The  winter,  though  unsettled,  is  perhaps 
less  severe  than  in  Sweden  and  Denman. 
The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rarely 
onks  to  zero^  and  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  winter  months  is,  perhaps^  not 
much  below  the  freezing  pomt;  the  at- 
mosphere is  generally  clear,  and  the  long 
niffhts  are  cheered  by  the  aurvra  horeaUi. 
The  floating  ice,  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, has  a  fnat  effect  in  increasing  the 
cold,  and  bnngs  vrith  it  polar  bears,  which 
commit  great  ravages  on  the  flocka  and 
herds.  From  November  to  February,  the 
inhabitants  hardly  stir  from  their  houses, 
which  are  nearf^  buried  in  snow.  In 
July  and  August,  the  thermometer  oflen 
fltands  at  80  or  90  degrees,  but  sharp  fiosts 


frequently  succeed  the  moat  sufatj  daya. 
The  v^taUe  productions  are  compara- 
tively mw.  Many  varieties,  however,  of 
moss  and  lichens  are  foimd.  In  the  for- 
ests, the  birch  trees  hardly  reach  the 
height  often  feet ;  with  these  are  mingled 
several  varieties  of  the  willow,  and  a  few 
solitary  individuals  of  the  pifnu  domutka 
and  mountain  ash.  The  lx>gs  are  covered 
with  coarse  grass.  The  Icelanden  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  feir  qpedmen  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  having  probaU)' 
undergone  less  change,  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  than  any  other  Emopean 
nation.  They  are  cenerally  tall,  wim  no 
peculiar  physical  cnaracteristic,  ezoepc, 
perhaps,  the  length  of  ihe  spine.  Their 
countenances  are  open,  their  complezion 
&ir.  their  hair  li^t  colored,  and  rarely 
cuned.  Corpulency  is  rare.  The  houses 
differ  only  in  size.  An  outer  wall  of  turC 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  oflen  six 
feet  thick,  encloses  aU  the  apartmeots.  On 
one  side,  generally  that  fecins  the  aouth, 
are  three  or  more  doors,  for  the  most  pan 
painted  red.  These  open  into  the  dwell- 
mff-house,  the  smithy,  dairy,  cow-house. 
The  door  of  the  house  opens  into  a  long, 
dark,  narrow  passage,  from  which  apart- 
ments branch  on  each  side.  Each  chani 
her  has  a  separate  roo(  and  is  tinned  by  a 
small  pane  of  glass,  or,  more  commonly, 
of  amnium,  four  or  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  thick  tiuf  walb  occupy  men 
space  than  the  qnrtments  which  ifaev 
enclose.  The  damp  smell  which  proceed^ 
from  them,  vrith  the  darkness,  the  fihfa,  and 
the  stench  of  fish,  renders  these  dwellings 
insupportable  to  strancers.  Several  femi- 
lies  sometimes  live  in  the  same  mass  of  turf. 
All  the  members  of  the  femihr  sleep  in 
one  apartment,  which  is  also  t&e  gmral 
eating  room.  The  kitchen  is  the  only 
room  in  which  afire  is  kept  The  women 
are  unceasingly  employed.  The  servantu 
are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of 
poor  farmers,  and  often  intermarry  with 
the  children  of  their  masten.  The  diet  of 
the  people  is  very  simple.  They  eat  great 
quantities  of  butter,  generalhv  in  a  rSaoA 
state ;  when  this  is  scarce,  tallow  is  used. 
They  l»eak&st  on  sour  milk.  The  fleah 
of  the  shark  or  sun-fish  is  soiiietinie:^ 
eaten,  when  it  has  become  tender  from 
putrescence.  Fresh  meat,  rye  bread  and 
saco  soup  are  holyday  fare.  The  richer 
inhabitants,  however,  are  not  unacouainted 
with  wine,  London  porter,  and  other  far- 
eign  luxuriea.  To  a  stranger,  the  most 
palatable  and  heahhful  article  of  Iceland 
diet  is  the  liehm  Uandieuiy  now  much  in 
vogue  as  a  specific  in  cases  of  consuBip- 
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tioD.  Turf  10  the  genend  fliel;  drift- 
wood and  iurtwitrana  or  ibssO-wood  are 
more  rarely  used.  One  of  the  chief  cares 
of  the  Icdander  is  to  lay  in  nroriaons 
for  winter;  and,  next  to  his  flocks  and 
herds,  the  sea  is  his  chief  resource.  About 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  people  of 
the  interior  and  of  the  northern  districts 
becin  to  moye,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
mue  population  migrates  to  the  western 
and  south-western  coasts.  Many  trayel 
over  200  miles  to  the  place^  which  they 
choose  ibr  a  fishing  station.  About  the 
beginning  of  May,  they  return,  leaving  the 
fish,  not  yet  ^erfecdy  dried,  to  the  care  of 
some  one  residing  on  the  spot  The  best 
salmon  abound  m  all  the  rirenb  The 
cow,  the  horse  and  the  sheep  are  the 
principal  sources  of  wedth,  comfort  and 
subsistence  to  the  Icelakider.  The  sheep 
are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  mosdy  homed ; 
some  luKVe  onlytwo,  others  three,  fotnr 
and  upwards.  They  are  milked,  as  weB 
as  the  cows,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
houn.  The  wool  is  not  sheared,  but  left 
10  foil  off  spontaneously.  The  women 
pick,  clean  and  sphi  it  The  cows  mvh 
10, 12,  or  eren  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
1^  horses  are  small,but  well  formed  and 
active.  The  poorest  peesant  has  four  or 
^Ye.  Every  one  can  shoe  his  horse ;  even 
the  bishop  and  the  chief-iusdce  are  some- 
fimes  seen  thus  employed.  In  1770,  thme 
reindeer  were  brought  from  Norway,  and 
have  greatly  multiplied.  Herds  of  50 — 
100  are  firequentfy  seen.  They  are  not 
used  ftir  domestic  purposes,  and  are  very 
difficoft  to  kilL  Hogs  and  goats  are  rare. 
The  dogs  resemMe  those  of  Greenland. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  foxes,  the  virhite 
nHt  arctic  (eanii  lturMu9\  and  the  blue  fox 
{C.fiiiigwatUB).  The  lower  orders  of  the 
people  have  a  supersdtious  reverence, 
mfaii^ed  vrith  aversion,  for  the  seal.  On 
the  west  coast,  this  annnal  is  taken  for  the 
sake  of  its  firt.  Aware  of  its  ofaeervant 
and  inquisitive  disposition,  the  people  kin- 
dle fires  to  aturact  it  to  the  shore,  uid  nets 
are  spread  to  take  it  Sometimes  these 
ynimah  are  met  at  a  considenble  ifistanoe 
up  the  country,  being  attracted  by  the 
fights  in  the  houses.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and,  if  young,  are  put  into  ponaa 
and  fod  d^lv.  They  soon  become  as 
tractable  as  a  dog.  In  Jmie,  the  eider  ducks 
visit  the  coast  to  nestle.  {S^  Eider  Duck.) 
They  are  so  familiar  as  to  bi:M  their  nests 
aH  round  the  rooA,  and  even  inside  the 
houses.  A  severe  penalty  is  infiided  on 
those  who  kill  them.  The  down  which 
the  bird  takes  fiom  her  breast  to  cover  her 
eggs  is  removed  twiee,  and  even  three 


times,  during  the  season.  Swans  are  nu- 
merous in  the  lakes  and  manhes.'  Their 
down  and  foathers  bring  in  a  good  reve- 
nue to  the  people.  The  tern,  ptaimigan, 
golden  (rfover  and  snipe  are  common. 
The  shores  are  firequented  by  myriads  of 
sea  ftywl.  Codj  haddock,  fing,  mMte  and 
halibut  are  taken  on  the  coast  Herrings 
Vint  the  north  coast  in  extensive  shoals,  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  caught  in  large 
quantitiea  Ine  cod  is  the  principal  object 
of  the  trade  with  Deimiaik.  Pravious  to 
the  discoveiy  of  Newfoundland,  the  Brit- 
ish were  largely  engwed  in  the  Iceland 
eod-fisheiy,  and  had  ISO  vessels  so  em- 
ployed at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tuiy.  At  present  it  is  carried  on  whoHy 
by  the  Icelanders.  '  The  haddock  forms  a 
very  Ime  share  of  the  food  of  the  inhab- 
ItantB.  Mechanical  i|idustry  is  much  hin- 
dered by  the  want  of  cood  timber  and 
foet.  life  jaws  and  im  of  whales  are, 
in  some  parts  of  the  iriand^  used  in  die 
fitunes  ofhouses  and  boats.  The  qnaifti- 
ties  of  drift-wood  fit>m  the  west  are  amas- 
inff.  The  inhahitanta*of  the  fiords,  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  coDeeted,  are  the  car- 
penters^ co<^pers  and  boat-^Hiildefs  of  the 
ishmd.  The  hot  springs  in  the  Borgar 
fiord  enable  them  to  give  the  hoards  uie 
requisite  pliancy.  The  staple  exports  are 
fteh,  c^  feathers,  sidphur  and  sah  nmtton; 
the  imports  are  Wood,  salt,  tobacco,  ec»flbe, 
iron  and  fishing-tacUe.  During  the  last 
war  between  Great  mtain  and  Denmaric, 
the  people  of  Icdand  suffered  muefa, 
dieir  usual  suppfies  of  hooks,  cordage, 
grain,  &C.,  being  cut  off.  The  Icelandem 
are  a  remarkably  grave  and  serious  peo- 
ple, apparentiy  phlegmatic,  but  extremely 
animated  on  subjects  which  interest  them. 
Vice  and  crime  are  hardly  known  among 
diem.  To  their  re&pons  and  domestic 
duties  they  are  strictly  attentive,  and,  in 
their  dealings  vrith  others,  display  a  seru- 

SilouB  integrity.  There  are  very  f^  of 
em  who  cannot  read  and  wiriee^  and 
many  amonc  the  better  class  would  be 
distinguished,  by  theur  taste  and  leannng, 
in  the  most  culuvated  society  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  countiy  in  Europe  in 
which  the  lower  orden  are  so  well  in- 
^med.  The  traveler  is  often  attended 
by  guides  who  can  converse  with  him  in 
hBtin.  The  Inilfiant  period  of  Icelandic 
literature  was  fit>m  the  11th  to  the  14th 
centtuT.  A  printinff-press  was  introduced 
in  1530,  by  a  Swede  named  Matfaieson. 
The  first  types  were  of  wood,  md  rudely 
formed,  but  oefbre  the  end  of  that  centuiy, 
several  valuable  publications  appeared,  dis- 
playing remarfcametypographicftleleganoe. 
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lao  of 

ImlTM^widi 

ttN)  owArw     Tlw^MKKQr  kspe  p«6- 

I  tiro  wwtici 

I  of  JGlloii^  FwidiK  liOiL    The  le- 


iml  other  £ii|^ 

■ppev  to  li»r«  exkled  iothe  11th 

Tbe  oulf  ichool  ootfae  UBdn 

btPuMiBtiii,    Buttfae'iDitnieikmorfaii 

chtldiVB  k  oDe  of  the  legukr 

of  tbe  IrehmW,  who  findi 

roftbeiHah.    Tbe 
code  of  die 
the  elagr  to  prerent  aDy  meiriege  when 
tfaelenMleiBiiiMbfetoieed.    The 
memsof  the  people  are  chiefly 
IDentheirfl0CMl|Deetill9^  the  r 
of  poetzT.  and  the  icadiiiff  of  the  «w«t  or 
-    ^^  the  chief 


in  1551,  and  ai  pceaent  dicre  is  do  idBc- 
ioua  if— inMinii  amonf  the  nattrea.  Tm 
inhabited  part  of  the  island  is  difided  into 
184paikbeiL    TIm island ftnna one biri»- 


oaie»  Eveiy  dergyman  keeps  a  iryT^ 
momog  the  moral  and  feligioas  stale  or 
his  paittb.  aOOO  copies  of  the  Icdandie 
Bible  wen  primed  by  the  British  and 
^ilesoaecy,  m  18ia»  fbrgntn- 
theiriend.    The  ^t- 


was  originally  arislociatie.  When  the 
iibnd  became  subject  to  a  foreifli  power, 
the  distinctions  of  rank  sraduauv  dissp- 
pMsed.  The  goretnor  of  Iceland  b  gen- 
erally a  I>B>M|  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark.  The  ro^al  authority  has  not, 
at  prasent,  any  constitutional  check,  but  is 
ezeicked,  neverthelesB,  in  a  mild  and  pa- 
tomal  wajr*  The  suprame  court  of  jiidi- 
cature  is  held  aimualljr  at  Reikiavik.  An 
jfipeal  is  pefmitted,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
courts  at  CopenhageiL  The  laws  are 
chiefly  grouiMled  on  the  ancient  code, 
called  iotuftoft,  compiled  in  1280.  The 
dvilizttion  of  the  Icelanden  is  in  nothimr 
so  remaikable  as  in  the  completeness  of 
their  lecslation.  IVial  by  combat  was 
abolisbea  in  1001,  and  punishment  for 
witchcrBft  in  1690,  neariy  90  yean  befon 
A  similar  improvement  was  made  in  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  In  case  of  capital 
c^Tiction,  the  criminal  is  sent  to  Notrway 


die 

to  4751,  the  hamed  eauk  to  9lk!B&,  the 

sheep  to  218,818,  die  hones  to  X^L 

Beawrft,  dK  chief  place  of  the  i  ~ 

the  aeat  of  the 

aee, the suprerae court, and  m  the] 

&  inhafaitBilB.  About  15  mifeafioiB  die 
Bc  the  VcatDMHW  iikiMda,  14 
Onfy  one  of  tfaenny  Homacy 
or  Home  iriand,  is  inhsMlfrf.  The  ia- 
hahitsnls  (only  160)  support  tfauMOtJics  by 
firiun^  and  bcd-rairhiiy.  In  16B7,  aoo» 
Algenne  corsaincaTriedoffthe  occiqiianok 
mioae  who  survived  wero  ranaomod  in 
1636^  but  only  13  pcraons  r^ained  their 
native  iahoKL— See  the  transiatiui  of  Olaf- 
aen  and  Povekm^  Thveb  m  Modmd 
{pMUtMod  in  Fhh,  1808,  5  voIbl,  8vo.); 
IdUen  en  Mmd^  tm  Ken  DrvSL  (LcsidoB, 
1780);  7hmet$mkelandml8ia,hmSir€. 
&MK&eiBie(£dmbunh4811);  A»»iioi«^ 
m  Rmimct  m  Ecdand,  iy  AOmimm 
(Edin.,  1818).  For  die  lilerature,  see 
Mallet^  InirodiidMn  fo  tte  BiilDry«rJD^ 
Schknei^  /Wwnentt  ^  AMkni 
maoi^s  SaL  Eeda.  b- 


GesdktcAle 


HtMiory;  ¥m  JohnaoiA 
hmdiut;  and  Eichhom's  «i%. 
ditr  LUenhar. 
IcsLAUD  Moss.  (See  Xidken.) 
lex  Plaut  (sietesi&rjfonttaman  enfdd- 
Haum).  This  singular  plant  hss  received 
the  above  appellation  fiom  the  little  tnoiB- 
parent  vesicles  which  cover  its  whole  sur- 
nee.  The  stems  are  beriiaoeouB,  aa  laige 
as  the  little  finger,8pread  upon  the  ground, 
and  veiy  much  ramified ;  the  flowen  are 
while,  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus^  fur- 
nished with  a  great  number  of  unear  pet- 
als, which  give  them  the  afmearance  of 
compound  flowen^  thou^  belonging  id 
averydifidrentfiunily.   Itisanadveofthe 
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sea-coMt  of  South  Afttci^  tbe  Canariefl^ 
and  18  also  fbund  in  the  yicinity  of  Ath- 
ena. The  other  species  of  meMmfrryofi- 
tktmumj  upwards  of  900  in  number, 
fotming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
remarkable  genera  of  plants,  are,  ahnost 
without  exce}>tion,  connned  to  South  AfK- 
ca,  and  constitute  a  maiked  feature  in  its 
vegetation. 

IcxTAS ;  tyrant  o(  Leontmi,  who  eansed 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion,  who  had  fled 
to  him  for  raotectioD,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  He  was  called  in  by  the  Symcu- 
Bsns  asainst  die  tyrant  Dion;^sius,  whom 
he  defeated.  But  his  amoitious  designs 
induced  the  Syiacusane  to  hare  recourse 
to  the  Corinthiaiis,  under  Hmoleon  (q.  v.), 
who  defeated  Icetas  (345  R  enforced  him 
to  resign  his  power,  and  renounce  his 
lea^e  with  the  Carthaginians.  Having 
agam  taken  arms  agaioat  Timoieon,  he 
was  cq)tured,  and  put  to  death,  with  bis 
wife  and  children. 

IcHKEimoif  (harpi$Us,  lUigA  These 
animals  belong  to  the  civet  family,  and 
are  distinguished  from  their  kindred  ^ne- 
ra  by  their  narrower  and  more  pomted 
mu^le,  by  the  shape  of  their  lower  fip^ 
and,  more  especially,  by  the  absence  of  lbe 
double  cavi^  beneath  the  tail,  which  is 
replaced  by  a  single  pouch,  of  considera- 
ble size,  but  destimte  of  secreting  glands. 
Their  hair  is  long,  britde,  and  generally 
variegated  in  color.  The  ordinary  color 
of  its  coat  18  chestnut  brown  and  fawn ; 
noae  and  paws,  deep  chestnut,  or  black. 
It  is  about  18  inches  from  the  snout  to  the 
root  of  the  taiL  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  fflmilar  to  those  of  the  ferret 
In  the  countries  where  they  are  found, 
their  sanguinary  dispoatiim  and  predatory 
hi^ts  render  them  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  inhabitants)  from  the  destruction  they 
cause  among  poultry.  This  is,  how- 
ever, compensated,  in  some  decree,  by  the 
incessant  war  they  wage  agamst  reptiles, 
the  eggs  of  which  they  devour  with  great 
avidity.  The  most  celebrated  species  in- 
habits Ef|[ypt  and  the  adiacent  countries, 
where  it  is  called  PharcMt  rat  It  is  very 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Siout  It 
is  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a  long  tail,  ter- 
minaledbv  a  black  tuft;  it  is  larger  than  a 
cat,  but  formed  like  the  weasel.  This 
species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians amoni^  their  numerous  divinmes, 
on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits 
which  it  confers  on  man  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  crocodiles,  whose  eggs  it  di^B  out 
of  the  sand  and  suckiL  The  story  of 
i»  overcoming  these  formidable  reptiles- 


themselves,  by  gliding  down  th^r  fbanaiM, 
is,  of  couiBe,  a  mere  ftble.  Many  other 
ftbulous  stories  are  related  of  the  ich- 
neumon by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ" 
ers,  Herodotus,  i£Uan,  IHodorus,  Plinv, 
&c.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  m 
seizing  serpents  by  the  neck,  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  avoid  any  injunr  to  them- 
selvesL  Lucan  alludes  to  uuMin  Cb. 
iv,  734),  in  speaking  of  the  asp.  The  ich- 
neumon is  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
houses  in  Egypt,  and  is  more  usefbl  than 
a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  They 
grow  very  tamey  are  ezceedmgly  active, 
springiiiff  on  theur  prey  with  great  agility. 
They  often  squat  on  their  haunches^  and 
feed  themselves  with  their  fere-paws^  like 
a  squiireL  They  are  great  enemies  to 
pooAiy,  and  will  often  nagn  themselves 
dead  till  theur  prey  oomes  vrithin  reach. 
Like  the  cat,  they  are  great  lovers  of  fish. 
When  tiiey  sle^,  they  bring  their  head 
and  tail  under  their  belly,  and  appear  like 
a  round  balL  Their  voice  is  very  soft, 
somewhat  like  a  murmur,  and,  uidess  they 
be  struck  or  irritated,  they  never  exert  it 
Their  ipcent  disadvantage,  as  domestic  an- 
imals, IS  their  unconqueraUe  predilection 
fer  poultry,  which  diey  destroy  whenever 
they  have  an  oppoitunityi  fer  the  purpose 
tieu*  blood.    In  a  wild  state. 


of  sucking  theur  1 
they  swim  and  dive  in  the  manner  Gf  an 
otter,  continuinff  beneath  the  water  for  a 
great  length  of^time,  and  support  them- 
selves by  fishing.  These  animals  are 
shortlivea,  but  grow  very  rapidly. 

kkntunum  is  also  the  name  of  a  large 
genus  of  insects,  belonfpng  to  the  great 
order  of  h^menapUra.  As  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  numerous,  so  their 
maimerB  are  extremely  diversified ;  but,  in 
the  general  outlines  of  theu-  chAacter, 
fhey  all  agree,  particulariy  in  their  depre- 
dations among  the  insect  tribes.  In  some, 
the  female  has  a  wimble  attached  to  her  ab- 
domen, and  with  this  instrument,  delicate 
as  it  appears,  she  is  capable  of  perforating 
the  hardest  substances.  The  larvie  of  wasps 
are  the  devoted  prey  of  these  insectn^  who 
no  sooner  discover  one  of  their  nests,  than 
they  perforate  the  clay  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  deposit  their  eg^  within  it. 
Others  glue  their  ova  to  the  akin  of  a  cat- 
erpillar, whilst  others,  again,  penetrate 
through  it,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  its  body. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  jroung,  as  soon  as 
diey  are  hatched,  prey  on  ttie  caterpiQar 
or  larva,  without,  however,  destroying  it 
at  once,  as  upon  the  life  of  its  victim  Siat 
of  the  spoiler  appears  to  depend.  The 
caterpillar,  in  feet,  seems  heahny,  imtil  the 
larvsB  of  the  ichneumon  have  spun  their 


I0HNi:UllON--IQHTHYOLOOY. 


eoooons  and  cnlarad  the  ctuymJm  matiB. 
We  often  see  oMerpiUan  fixed  to  a  Jeaf  or 
bnmch  by  the  threada  spun  by  the  ichneu* 
mon.  Toeea  canuYorous  inflects  are  of 
various  sizes ;  some  sre  so  small  that  the 
cipUff,  or  plant-louse,  serves  as  a  ciadle  for 
their  youns ;  others  again,  fiom  their  size 
and  strengUi,  are  formidable  even  to  the 
spider,  destroying  them  with  their  power- 
ful stings. 

IcuTHTOLOoT  (from  the  Greek  IrOvt  and 
X»Yf)  m  the  science  of  fishes,  or  that  part 
of  zoology  treating  on  these  snimaK 
Under  thenead  of  FUhis  (q.  v.),  a  general 
account  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
this  division  of  animated  nature  has  been 


given.  It  therefiiie  oiify  mmaiDa  to  pre- 
sent their  classification  aocoiding  to  tbe 
latest  authorities.  The  following  table  has 
been  ananged  from  the  last  edition  of  Lt 
R^gne  ^^mrnalj  and  will  show  tbe  great 
improvements  and  additions  that  have 
been  made  in  ichtbyolo^  by  the  learned 
author.  He  jusdy  observes,  that  this  class 
of  animals  presents  great  difficuhies  when 
it  is  wished  to  subdivide  it  into  orders, 
founded  on  ^xpd  and  obvious  characteni 
Fishes  fonn  two  distinct  aeries,. viz., >U 
priopeH^  jpedfcty ,  and  the  ektmdnpUrjf- 
fp/M  or  cartSagmtmi.  The  fitstare  divided 
jntoorden^  viz.; 


Ordsb  I. 
ACANTHOPTERTOIEN8. 

FaMMMsJ  1. 
PEROOmE^. 

DlTlSIOH  I. 

THORACIC. 

SOSDITISIOII  I. 

Pin3a,Ih 

Lates,C^ 
CSentro|K>m1M^  Locep. 
Qiammistes,  Cher. 
Aspra,  Cim, 

Cbedodipteres,  Loeep. 
Pomatomus,  Bin. 
Amhsanis,  Cmhmar$, 
Lucio-Perca,  Cm. 

SUBOITUIOII  II. 

Serranus,  Cuv. 
Plectropoma,  Cw9. 
Diacope,  Cuv. 
Mesoprion,  Cw, 
Acerina,  Cuv. 
Rypticus,  C\iv. 
Polyprion,  Cw, 
Centropristis,  Cuv, 
Gristes,  Cuv, 
Cirrhites,  Commers. 
Chlronemus,  Cuv. 
Pomotis,  Cw. 
Centrarchus,  Cuv. 
Priacanthus,  Cuv. 
Dules,  Cuv. 
Thentpon,  Cuv. 
PelateSyOiv. 
Helotas,  C^. 
Trichodon,  StdUr. 
SiUflgo,  Cuv. 


MyiipristiB,  Cuv. 
Beiyx,Cte. 

Trachichtys,  Sktm. 

Sab-genen,  9. 

Divisios  II. 

INGULAR. 
Tmchions,!.. 
Peici8,JBl 
Piiigu^e^  Ohio. 
P«re<^ii^  Cuv. 
Ursnoaoopuii^  £. 

Division  III. 
ABDOMINAL. 
Polynemui^  L. 
SphynBna,B{. 
Pardepis,  Cuv. 
MuUusiXfo 

Sab-genwE,  S. 


Qreosoim,  Cuv. 
8ul>-gcueis,  4. 


fam  iLT  n. 

Tiigla,L. 
Prionotefl^  Zoc^. 
Peristedion,  Laeqf. 
Dactylopteree,  Laeqi. 
Cephalacanthes,  Liup. 

CottU8,Ifo 

Hemitripierus,  Cuv. 
HemilepidotUB,  Cuv. 
Platycephalus,  Cuv. 
Scorpeena,  Xi. 
Pterois,  Cuv. 
BlepfliasyC^. 
Apistes. 
Agriopes. 
Pelors. 

Svnaaceia,  BL 
Monocentris,  A 
Gasterosteufl^  CW. 


FamiuIIL 
8CIiENOI0RiB 

Eques,lK. 
Hemtilon,  Cuv. 
Pnstipoma,  CW. 
Diagramroa,  Cuv. 
Loootes,  Cuv. 
Cheilodactylefl^  £aoqp. 
Soolopsides,  C^. 
Micropteres,  Ijae^ 
Amphiprion,  BL 
Preumss,  C^. 
Pomaoentres,  JLocep. 
Dascyllus,  du. 
Glypfaiaodon,  Laetp. 

Sub-gienen,  7. 


FAimTlV. 

SPAROIDiE. 
Sazgus,  Cuv. 
ChiyBophrii^  Cum. 
Pagrus,  Cuv. 
PBgelus,C\». 
Dentez,  Cuv. 
CantharuB,  Cuv, 
Boopfl^  civ. 
Oblada,ai». 

Family  V. 
HiENADE£. 
MflBna,CV9. 
SmarisiCWa. 
CcBslo,  Xtfeq». 
Gems,  Cuv. 


Family  VL 
SUUAMMIPENNiE. 

vhsetodon,  JL 
*BettU8,  Commers. 

Pimeleptenis,  Laeep, 

DipterodoD,  Cu)o. 

Brama,  Bl. 

Pempheiis,  Cw, 

Toxotes,  Oii». 

Sub-genera,  7. 

Family  VII. 
SCOMBEROID^. 

Scomber,  L. 
Xlphiaa,L. 
Centronotus,  Lac. 
RhmchobdeUa,  Bl 
NotacanthuB,  Bl. 
Seriola,  Cuv. 
Nomeus,  Cw. 
TemnodoD,  Cun. 
Caranic,  Cw. 
Vomer. 
Zeu8,£>. 
Stromateus,  L. 
Seserinus,  Cw. 
KurtUB,  Bl. 
Coryphsena,  L. 
Sub-genera,  35 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Family  XI. 
MUGILOIDEiE. 
Mugi],  L. 

Tetra^nurus,  Ri98. 
Athenna,  L. 


Family  VIIL 

TiENIODEiE. 
Lepidopus,  Govon. 
Tnchiuras,  L. 
Gymnetrus,  Bl. 
Stylephorua,  Sh. 
CepoJa,  L. 
Lophotes,  (Homo. 

Family  IX. 
THEUTOIDEiE. 

SiganuB,  Forsk. 
Acanthuru^  Lacep 
Prioniiree,  Locep. 
Naaeus,  Commert. 
Axiliunis,  Cia. 
Priodon,  Cw. 

Family  X. 
(SILL-COVERS  PLAITED. 

Anabaa. 

polyacanthus,  KvhL 
Macropodes,  JUwp. 
HelostomuB,  Kufd. 
Osphromenus,  Com/Mrs. 
Trichopodea. 
Spiiobranchufi,  Cw. 
OphicephaluSy  BU 
vol.  yi.  45 


Family  XII. 
GOBlOIDEiE. 

Blenniufly  L. 
AnarrhichaSy  L. 
GobiuB,  L. 
CaUionymUB,  L, 
Platyptera,  KM, 
Cinras,  Stdkr. 

Sub-geoeva,  15. 


Family  XIIL 

PECTORALS  PEDfCU- 
LATE. 

Lophius,  L. 
Batrachus,  Bl 

Sab-genera,  3. 


Family  XIV. 

LABROIDEiE. 
Labrus,  jL. 
Xirichthys,  Cw. 
Chromia,  CW. 
Scams,  L. 

Sub-genera,  15. 

Family  XV. 
MOUTH  ELONGATED. 
Fistularia,  L. 
Centriacufi,  L. 

Sub-genera,  4. 


Order  II. 


Ezocetua,  L. 
Mormynia,  L. 

Sub-genera,  10. 

Family  III. 
SILUROIDEiE. 
Siluiua,  Lh 
Malaptenira,  Lacep. 
Aspredo,  L. 
Loricaria,  L. 

Sub-genera,  16. 


MALACOPTERYGIENS  AB- 
DOMINAL. 

Family  L 
CYPRINOIDEiE. 
Cyprinus,  L. 
CobitksjL. 
Aiiablep8,B{. 
PoBcilia,  iScftti. 
Lebiaa,  Cur. 
Fundulua,  Lacqf, 
Molineaia,  Lesueur. 
Cyprinodon,  Laeep. 
Sub-genera,  10. 


Family  n. 

ESOSES. 
£aox,  Ir. 


Family  IV 
SALMONOIDEiE. 
Salmo,  L. 
Stemoptyx,  Herman, 

Sub-genera,  20. 


Family  V. 
CLUPEOIDEiE. 
Clupea,  L. 

Odontognathus,  Laeep, 
Prisdgaater,  Cw. 
Notopterus,  Lacep. 
Engraulis,  Cw. 
Megalops,  Laeep. 
Elope,  X*. 
Butirinus,  Cammer. 
ChirocentruB,  Cw. 
Hyodon,  Lemeur. 
EiythrinuB,  Gran. 
Amia,  L. 
Sudis,  Cw. 

Osteogldesum,  VanddU 
Lepisoateua,  hatep. 
Polypterus,  Geof 
Sab-genera,  4. 


Order  III. 

MALACOPTERYQIENS 
SU6BRACHIEN8 

Family  I. 

GADOIDEiE. 
GaduBjXf. 
MacroniSiBI. 

Sub-genera,  9. 

Family  II. 
PLEURONECTOIDBiB 
Pleuronectes,  L. 

Sub-genera,  6. 


Family  HI. 

DISCOBOLI. 
Lepadogaster,  Gowau 
CyclopteruB,  L. 
Echeneis,  L. 

Sub-geaara,  4. 
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Ordbii  IV. 

MALACOPT£RYGIEN8 
APODE8. 

MunEma,  Ia, 
Sacco|ifaHuynz,  JIfiicfteK. 
GjnmiatuSy  Ia, 
GymnarchuSy  CW. 
LeptoceithaluB,  Pen. 
Opbidium,  L, 
Ammodytes,  L, 
Sub-genera,  11. 


Ordbr  v. 

LWHOBRANCHLE. 
SyngnathuB,  L, 

Sub-genera,  3. 


Ordeb  VI. 
PLECTOGNATHLB. 

Family  L 
GYMNODONTiE. 
Diodon,  L, 
TettBodon,  L, 
OithagoriBCUfl^  Sch, 
TriodoD,  CSiio, 


Family  IL 
SCLERODERMATA. 
fia]istefl,I>. 
OstracioD,  L. 

Sub-genera,  4. 


The  secoDd  series  of  fishes^ 
or  the  eartSkigmoiiiMy  is  divid- 
ed into  two  onlei»— the  Jlu- 
riones,  or  those  with  frte 

Adpenser,  Ifc 


Spatukria,  ScL 
ChtmiHrB,  It, 

Sub-geaera,  2. 

Order  II. 
BRANCHLE  FIXED. 
Family  1. 
PLAGIOSTOMiG. 
Squalu8,Zh 
Zygsena,  Cfw. 
Squatina,  2>iaik 


PristiSyi 
Raia,jL. 


LtOh. 


Sab-geaeia,  20. 


Family  II. 
CYCLOSTOMit:. 
Petromyzon,  L, 
Myz]Iu^X^ 

Sttb-genefa,  3. 


IcHTVOLiTE  {Greek)  means,  in  zninend- 
ogy,  a  i>etrified  fish,  or  a  stone  with  the 
impression  of  a  fish  upon  it 

IcHTHYs  (ixl^if  Greek  forjuh) ;  a  word 
found  on  many  seals,  rings,  lamps,  uins 
and  tombstones,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Each  character  forms 
an  initial  letter  of  the  following  words : 

'Ii7«roB(  XfM<rT»f  ecoB  Tti^Zwr^p;    that  is,    JeSUB 

ChriHj  iht  Sonof  God^  ihe  Savior,  llie 
picture  of  a  fish  is  also  sometimes  engraved 
on  similar  works,  having  a  mystical  mean- 
ing. The  latter  may  have  merely  originated 
from  the  word  Ix&v,  and  this  again  from 
the  initials  of  the  above-mentioned  words; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  an- 
cient Christians  gave  to  the  image  of  the 
fish  (so  much  revered  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol among  most  ancient  nations^  a  mys- 
tical meaning,  containing  some  allusion  to 
their  religion ;  as  many  signs  and  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced  finom  ante-Christian 
times,  Mrith  some  change  of  meaning.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  nations  who  ex- 
pressed all  their  religious  and  scientific 
conceptions  symbolicaUy,  should  adopt 
the  fish  as  an  emblem.  On  account  of 
its  immense  feniliw,  the  fish  was  emblem- 
atical of  the  great  mictifyinff  power  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  many  kin&  of  fish  indicate, 
by  certain  motions,  the  changes  of  weath- 
er, it  became  an  obiect  from  which  the 
priestB  prophesied;  hence  it  readily  be- 
came sacred  to  them.  The  fish  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Phceni- 
cians,  and  by  the  Western  Asiatics  in  gen- 
eral 


ICOLMULL,  or  l-COLUMB-ULL  ;  OUO  of 

the  Hebrides,  called  by  the  monkish  writ- 
ers /ofio.  Its  orijpnal  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known  in  its  vicinity,  was  I,  signify- 
maidand;  hut,  Sl Columbahaving  mund- 
eda monasteiT  there,  it  came  to  m  called 
I'dolumb-kai  (the  Island,  Columba's  Cell]. 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a 
cbannelabout  ahalfamile  wide.  Icohn- 
kill  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  religious  edi- 
fices. These  were  establi^ed,  about  the 
vear  565,  by  St  Columba,  who  left  Ireland, 
his  native  countiy,  with  the  intention  of 
preaching  Christumiw  to  the  Ptcts.  The 
remains  of  these  edifices,  almost  aU  con- 
structed of  fine  sienite,  together  with 
crosses  and  sepulchnl  monuments,  are  the 
antiquities  now  extant  The  exact  date 
of  none  of  the  fi>rmer  is  known,  but  the 
church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  queen 
Margaret,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
llth  centuiy.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  164  feet  long  without,  and  34  broad ; 
the  body  of  the  church  is  60  feet  in 
lengtli,  and  the  two  aisles  of  the  transept, 
or  cross,  are  each  90  feet  long  and  18  broad 
within  the  walls.  The  east  vrindow  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  vrorkman- 
ship.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  rises 
a  tower,  22  feet  square,  and  between  70 
and  80  high,  suppoited  by  four  arches^  and 
ornamented  with  basB-relieft.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  48  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of 
Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  monarchal  and 
one  king  of  France.    The  Cell  of  I  be 
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came  the  mother  of  100  mcMiastenee ;  the 
priDcea  and  nobles  of  Scotland  were  aent 
thither  for  education,  and  k  was  the  fiivor- 
ite  sepulchre  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Idngs. 
The  island  is  described  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
doctor  Johnson,  and  other  traveUers. 

Icon(c/m^)  ;  an  iam^gd, — homUtrv;  ad- 
oration of  images.— lxNiOGla«(f(q.v.) ;  break- 
ere  of  images. — bo/m^grapkjf ;  the  repre- 
sentation ofsiatuea,  biulB,  household  gods, 
mosaic  works,  and  pictures  in  water-col- 
ors. Afichaei  An^o  and  Ursinus  were 
the  restorers  of  this  art,  which  was  carried 
fiirther  by  John  Angelus  Canini  and  Ber- 
nard de  Mont&ucon.  Canini  published 
his  Iconography  at  Rome,  in  16o9  (1  voL, 
4to.),  and  Montnuicoii  the  AnAqwUs  Ex* 
vUqueea.  The  latest  work  of  this  kind  is 
Viscouti's  IcmwgrtqikU  Aneiemne  (Paris, 
1606—17,  4  Yols.,  4to.);  it  contains  the 
portraits  of  the  princes  and  celebrated 
men  of  antiquity.  Three  Yolumes  fonn 
the  kon^gni^phU  Oree^  the  following 
the  Icano^rt^ue  Rommmt ;  the  fifth  yoI- 
ume  was  pubfished,  in  1821,  bv  A.  Mon- 
gez ;  the  sixth  volume  concludes  the 
whole.  Abo  the  bonogroMe  dt$  Canimir 
paraina,  depuis  1789,yttfgiiV(  1890,  by  Del- 
peeh  (Paris,  1634, 30  numbers,  each  with 
tour  portraits  and  a  fee  aimUe),  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  JconogrtahU  du . 
Regnc  ammd^  by  Gu^rin,  was  pabliflhed 
at  Paris  (1890). 

Iconoclasts  ;  that  Christian  party 
which  would  not  tolerate  images  in  the 
churches,  much  less  the  adortcion  of 
them.  This  dispute  began  in  Greece,  and 
extended  fiom  tfaeoce  over  Europe ;  it  was 
most  violent  in  the  ei^th  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. In  the  throe  first  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  Christians  had  no  paintings  or 
imaces  in  the  efaurches.  The  first  cause 
of  the  Christian  worship  of  imaces  was, 
pardy,  the  custom  <^  erecting  columns  in 
hmior  of  the  emperon,  with  theur  statues, 
partly  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  memoiy 
of  the  bishops  and  the  mai^rrs  lyy  imaaes. 
In  the  fourai,  and  srill  more  in  the  fifth 
century,  they  were  placed  in  the  churches, 
vet  without  receiving  any  adoration ;  but 
m  the  sixth  contuiy,  people  began  to  kiss 
the  images,  in  token  of  respect,  to  bum 
Ughts  before  them,  to  ofier  incense  in  hon- 
or of  them,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  mirac- 
ulous power.  Some  bishops  endeavored 
to  dissuade  Christians  fhun  this  worehip 
of  images ;  others  tolerated  them  as  be- 
coming decorations  of  the  church ;  while 
others,  in  their  reverence  for  them,  approx- 
imated to  complete  idolatry.  The  Eiastem 
emperor  Leo  III,  the  enemy  of  supersti- 
tion and  the  wonhip  of  images,  issued  on 


to  re- 
images. 


edict,  in  796^  oiderinff  the  people 
move  fit>m  tiie  chunSies  all  the  i 
except  that  of  Christ,  and  to  abstain  ra 
tirely  from  the  wonUp  of  them.  This 
order  occasioned  commotions,  first  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago;  and,  as  the 
popes  Grecory  II  and  III  admitted  of  the 
worship  of  imam,  and  the  emperor  Leo 
refuseci  to  recall  his  edict  on  Uieir  com- 
mand, they  excommunicated  him,  and  his 
subjeclB  in  Italy  threw  off  their  allegiance. 
Thence  arose  two  parties  in  the  Christian 
church,  namely,  the  komUatrtb  and  the 
MconoekuUj  who  have  mutually  perwcuted 
each  other^  even  lo  death.  Leo's  son  and 
successor,  Constantino,  proceeded  wiA 
less  rigor.  He  convened  a  council  at 
ConstanthM^le  (754),  in  which  the  use,  is 
well  as  the  worship  of  images,  was  con- 
demned. Constantine's  son,  Leo  IV,  who 
ascended  the  throne  773,  followed  the 
same  course ;  but  his  wife,  Irene,  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned,  in  780,  and  a  council 
at  Nice,  in  tfithynia,  Natolia,  restored  the 
wonhip  of  images  (786),  and  ii^ieted 
punishmeDt  upon  tiiese  who  maintained 
that  nothing  but  God  ought  to  be  worship- 
'     Although  the  Greeks  and  '  " 


pad. 


to  the  worship  of  images, 
yet  most  Christians  of  the  West,  as  the 
BritoiMi,  Geimans^  Gauls,  did  not  follow 
their  example;  on  the  contrary,  they 
aaserted  that  it  was  lawfiil  Co  retain  im- 
ages, and  expose  tiiem  in  the  chuiohce, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  worshipped 
without  ofiendinff  God.  Charfama^ae^ 
probably  aasiBted  by  Akuin,  wrote  agamtt 
the  worahip  of  inutfea,  and  a  council 
which  he  caused  to  be  held  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine  (704)  confiimed  his  opinion, 
notwithstanding  tne  opposition  or  pope 
Adrian.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  contro- 
versy concerning  images  broke  out  anew 
after  the  banishment  of  Irene  (60^),  and 
lasted  almost  half  a  century.  Her  suc- 
cessor, Nicephorus,  did  not,  indeed,  re- 
move the  images  from  the  diurches,  but 
he  foriiwde  the  adherents  of  the  images 
from  persecuting  their  adveraaries.  FiiMl- 
ly,  the  empress  Theodora,  by  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople,  840,  restored  the 
worship  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  second  council, 
held,  879,  in  the  same  place.  In  the  West- 
em  Empire,  images  were  at  first  retained 
only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  pious  men, 
but  the  worship  of  them  was  forbidden. 
This  use  of  them  was  confirmed  by  a 
council  summoned  by  Louis  the  Debon- 
naire^n  834 ;  but  this  opinion  was  graduaHy 
abandoned,  and  the  decision  of  the  pope, 
which   allowed   the  worship  of  images. 
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finally  prevailed  in  the  Western  church. 
(See  tkefolhwing  arlidt,) 

IcoNOLATRT  (from  the  Greek  «/«<ir,  im- 
age, and  Urpdaj  worehip) ;  the  worship  or 
adoration  of  images.  The  preceding  arti- 
cle shows  what  dissensions  the  worship 
of  images  has  produced  in  Christendom. 
To  Protestants,  the  respect  (whatever  it 
may  he  called)  which  the  Catholics  pay  to 
images  is  an  object  of  great  dislike :  they 
consider  it  the  breach  of  one  of  the  first 
commandments  of  Christianity — to  wor- 
ship in  the  spirit  and  in  truth — ^whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  eay  that 
malice  or  ignorance  only  can  ascribe  to 
tfaem  the  heathen  custom  of  adoring  ima- 
ffes.  Every  thing,  say  they,  depends  upon 
me  meaning  given  to  the  word  adore,  ^  In 
vain,"  says  the  Catholic  venter  in  the  Die- 
fjbnnotre  de  TfUologitj  article  Moraiionj 
*^do  they  (the  Protestants)  maintain  that 
God  alone  shall  be  adored :  if  they  mean 
by  it,  honored  as  iht  Supreme  Being,  it  is 
tnie ;  if  they  understand  by  it,  that  he  is  the 
onfy  beine  to  be  honor^,  it  is  a  false- 
hood." He  thus  continues :  **  We  respect 
their  (the  saints')  images,  because  they 
represent  them,  and  their  relics,  because 
they  bek>nged  to  them;  but  we  do  not 
adore  them,  if  by  adoring  is  understood 
worshippinff  them  like  the  Supreme.  If 
cpcmie  Catholic  autbors,  firom  a  careless  use 
t>f  language,  have  improperly  applied  the 
expression  adoraHon,  this  proves  nothing, 
as  our  creed  is  clearbv  exposed  in  all  our 
caMchisms."  The  Protestants  maintain, 
first,  that  ''none  is  holy  but  the  Father;" 
and  no  gradation  in  worship  can  exist ;  that 
the  mass  of  men,  always  being  inclined  to 
take  the  form  or  sign  for  the  essence,  do 
80  also  among  the  Catholics  (if  we  are  to 
suppose  die  images  were  not  intended  for 
real  worship  by  the  church),  as  all  Catho- 
lic countries  sufiSciently  prove,  by  the  un- 
restrained worship  and  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  imi^es;  and,  thirdly,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ''re- 
spect" paid  by  Catholics  to  images,  and 
that  shown  to  them  by  Lutherans,  who 
undoubtedly  respect  the  religious  paint- 
incB  in  their  churches,  on  account  of  the 
subjects  represented,  but  neither  pray  be- 
fore them,  nor  kiss  them,  nor  ascribe  mi- 
raculous power  to  them,  nor  tliink  them 
essential  to  religious  service.  The  Calvin- 
ists  are  sdll  more  rigid  than  the  Lutherans 
in  regard  to  paintings  and  similar  orna- 
ments in  churches. 

IcOi!fOMzo;  the  name  of  two  natural 
bridges  in  Colombia,  province  of  Cundi- 
namarca  (New  Granadal  on  the  road  from 
^»ara  Fc  de  Bogota  to  Ibaque,  south-east 


of  the  tillage  of  Pandi.  They  traverse 
the  river  of  Somraa  Paz,  which  runs  in  a 
narrow,  deep  valley,  that  would  be  inac- 
cesrable,  if  it  were  not  for  these  bridges, 
which  stand  one  above  the  other.  The 
most  elevated  is  325  feet  above  the  river, 
2870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  over 
40  feet  wide,  and  is  composed  of  a  solid 
rock,  in  the  fonn  of  an  arch ;  its  thickness 
in  the  centre  is  seven  or  eight  feet.  Tli« 
second  bridge  is  more  than  50  feet  bek)w 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
the  fell  of  a  part  of  the  rock  which  form- 
ed the  first.  In  the  centre  is  an  opening, 
throuf^  which  is  seen  the  abyss,  and  in- 
numerable night-birds  hovering  above  the 
water,  which  fidls  into  a  caveni  so  darii 
that  its  sides  are  not  distinguishable. 

Id.,  Ibid.;  abbreviations  of  i(iem,t&Mle]ii, 
ike  same  (author),  or  at  the  someplace. 

Ida  (in  ancient  geocraphy );  1.  a  mountain 
in  the  Troad,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the 
city  of  Troy,  and  whose  declivity  towards 
the  sea  forms  the  scene  of  the  famous 
events  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Its 
southern  part  was  called  OargOrus^  and 
one  of  its  highest  peaks,  CotyUus,  On 
mount  Ida  was  a  temple  to  Cybele,  who 
was  called  the  Idssan  mother  ildaamaier). 
Here  Paris  ended  the  strife  between  the 
.three  goddesses,  and  gave  to  Venus  the 
prize  of  beauty ;  here  Ganymede  vras 
seized  and  carried  to  Olympus;  and  in 
general,  mount  Ida  was  the  scene  of  many 
Grecian  fid>les.  It  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  pines,  and  was  femous  for  its  pitch. 
2.  A  mountain  in  the  island  of  Crete,  or, 
more  properly,  the  middle  and  highest 
summit  of  the  chain  which  divides  the 
island  fi^m  east  to  west.  The  eastern 
part  was  called  Dictt,  the  western  Lettci 
taUn  montes).  This  hiehest  peak,  particu- 
larly called  Ida  (now  Psilonii),  has  at  its 
foot  a  circumference  of  600  stadia.  This 
peak  terminates  in  two  rocky  sunmiitB,  al- 
most always  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
It  afibrds,  fi!om  its  height,  a  fine  prospect, 
and  is  covered  with  woods  of  pine,  maple 
and  cedar,  but  it  is  not  veiy  fertile.  Among 
the  few  plants  which  grow  upon  this 
mountain  is  the  tragacanma  (goat's  thorn). 
Copious  streams  flow  down  its  sides,  and 
enrich  the  neighboring  summits.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  Crete  dwelt  in  its  caves, 
and  upon  is  said  to  have  been  first  found 
there.  Mount  Ida  is  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jupiter.    (See  Candia,) 

Ideal  ;  an  imaginary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  the  fine  arts,  the  ideal  is  dtstin- 
guislied  fiv>m  the  exact  imitation  of  reality 
by  avoiding  the  imperfections  which  al- 
ways disfigure  the  individual,  and  giving 
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to  each  excellence  its  highest  perfection. 
Imogination  created  idealB,  in  the  fine  arts, 
by  abstFactions  fiom  individual  forma, 
separating  the  individual  and  casual  from 
the  general  and  the  essential,  and  thi^ 
produces  ideals  of  a  particular  kind.  If  it 
performs  the  same  process  on  these,  aoain 
abstracting  the  general  and  essential,  it 
creates  new  ideals  of  a  still  l^gfaer  kind ; 
and,  if  this  abstraction  be  carried  on  fur- 
ther, we  arrive  at  last  at  the  pure  ideal, 
which  is  incapable  of  any  further  separa- 
tion and  generalization — the  ideal  form  of 
the  whofe  genua  Thus  man  creates 
forms  elevated  above  the  real  forms  of 
nature :  we  do  not  say  above  nature  it- 
self;  because  we  understand  hj  nature  not 
only  the  actual  appearances  of^the  sensible 
world,  but  also  the  laws  and  prototypes 
which  lie  at  their  foundation,  and  at 
which  imagination  arrives  in  the  way  in- 
dicated. As  in  thousands  of  crystals  we 
do  not  find  one  which  forms  a  perfect 
mathematical  figure,  while  the  effort  of 
nature  to  produce  such  a  figure  is  obvious 
in  aU,  so  is  it  with  the  beautiful.  All  the 
individual  instances  maj^  be  regarded  as 
the  imperfect  attempts  of  nature  to  produce 
a  faultless  model.  In  creating  the  ideal 
of  beauty,  man  does  not  follow,  as  some 
suppose,  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of  &ncy, 
but  strives  to  discover  and  present  the 
prototypes  of  nature.  Imajgination  finds 
the  materials  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  but 
she  unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature 
in  one  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may 
be  ideals  of  the  hateful,  the  horrid,  the 
malignant;  for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at 
completeness,  whether  in  the  eood  or  the 
bad,  the  grand  or  the  mean,  the  ^;mceful 
or  the  ufly,  the  heroic  or  the  ridiculous. 
Dante  often  gives  us  the  ideal  of  phys- 
ical suflfering,  whilst  the  Koran  aims  to 
present  the  ideal  of  sensual  enjoyment 
The  caricature  is,  under  a  certain  i)oint 
of  view,  an  ideal  The  characteristic, 
which  is  founded  on  the  deviation  of  the 
individual  form  from  the  generic,  is  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  ideal,  which  loses  by 
any  deviation  fix>m  the  ceneric  form ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  representation 
gains  in  character,  and  thus  satisfies  the 
claims  of  the  fine  arts,  which  require  not 
only  the  beautiful  but  the  true.  Truth 
must  in  no  case  be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 
A  medium  must  therefore  be  employed, 
by  which  the  truth  may  be  represented  as 
beautiful  This  medium  is  the  true  ideal  of 
the  imitative  arts.  Genius  onlv  can  decide 
how  far  the  characteristic  and  the  generic 
are  to  be  mingled.  (See  the  article  Ciipsf.) 
45* 


Idealism  is  the  name  usually  given  to 
that  system  of  philosophy,  acconling  to 
which,  what  we  call  external  objects  are 
mere  phenomena  of  our  own  minds.  It 
originated  with  Descartes.  MaJebranche 
w«it  a  step  farther ;  but  bishop  Berkeley 
was  the  first  who  sought  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  matter,  and  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem 
idealism.    (See  Berkeky,) 

Ideler,  Christian  Lewis,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  scholar,  was  bom  near  Perie- 
berg,  in  Prussia,  in  1766,  was  for  some 
time  royal  astronomer  at  Beriin,  and  is,  at 
nresent,  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy. 
Ideler  compilea  a  Manual  of  the  Italian 
Language  and  Literature  (two  volumes, 
1800—3 ;  second  edition,  1830—22),  edited 
a  Spanish  edition  of  Don  Quixote  (six 
volumes,  Berlin,  1800),  and  wrote  Histori- 
cal Investigations  concerning  the  Astro- 
nomical Observations  of  the  Ancients 
(German,  Berlin,  1806h  Inquiries  into  the 
Origin  and  Meaning  or  the  Names  of  Stars 
(Berlin,  1609) ;  Manual  of  Mathemati- 
cal and  Technical  Chronology  (two  vol- 
umes, Berlin,  1835).  He  likewise  compil- 
ed, in  connexion  with  J.  W.  H.  Nolte,  a 
Manual  of  the  £nfflish  Language  (fourth 
edition,  1823),  and  a  Manual  of  French 
Literature  (seventh  edition,  1835). 

loEifTiTT,  System  of.    (See  SdieUing,) 

InEOGRAPBic  ;  that  way  of  writing 
which  exj^resses  the  ideas  and  not  the 
sound.  Part  of  the  Chinese  charactars 
are  ideographic;  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  sign  which  signifies  Aorui,  and  some 
other  siffn,  expressing  a  material,  designate 
the  trade  in  which  this  material  is  made 
or  used :  this  is  ideognmhic  writing.  (See 
Chineae  Languagt,  and  Hierogiyphics.) 

Ibes,  or  Idus  ;  vrith  the  Romans,  the  15th 
day  of  March,  May,  July  and  October.  In 
the  other  months,  it  was  the  13th,  owing 
to  the  variation  of  the  nones,  (q.  v.) 
These  days  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  to 
whom  the  ^^omen  diaHB  sacrificed  a  sheep. 
The  ides  virere  also  sacred  to  dififerant  dei- 
ties. The  ides  of  March,  on  account  of 
Caesar's  death,  vras  an  aier  dies,  and  was 
called  pancidium.  The  senate  was  not 
allowea  to  sit  on  that  day.  (See  Calen- 
dar.) 

Idiostncrast  {Greek)  means  the  pecu- 
liar effect  produced  by  certain  agents  upon 
the  bodily  frame ;  or  the  peculiar,  and,  fre- 
quently, morbid  feeling  of  likine  or  disUke 
which  a  person  has,  with  regard  to  certain 
objects,  whether  physical  or  intellectual. 

Idiot  (firom  the  Greek  liiwnK,  which 
signified  a  private  citizen) ;  one  who  took 
no  interest  in  the  general  welfare.    The 
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modern  meaning  therefore  deviates  much 
from  the  ohi  one. 

IdiOticon;  a  dictionary  confined  to  a 
particular  dialect,  or  containing  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  a  part  of  a  country. 
Theie  exist  in  Germany  several  very  val- 
uable Idiotica. 

Idocrase  is  found  most  usually  in  dis- 
tinct crystals,  with  the  general  form  of 
short,  square  prisms.  Theur  primary  form 
Is  a  right  pnsm,  with  square  bases ;  and 
the  crystals  yield  to  cleavage  narallel  to  all 
its  planes,  with  sufficient  brilliancy  to  ob- 
tain incicknces  of  90°  by  the  reflective  go- 
niometer in  every  direction*  Lustre, 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous,  sometimes 
very  distincdy  the  latter;  color,  various 
shades  of  brown,  passing  into  leek-green, 
pistachio-CTcen,ohve-green  and  oil-green; 
streak,  white,  semi-transparent,  or  only 
translucent  on  the  edges.  If  viewed  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  colors  incline 
more  to  yellow ;  peq)endicular  to  it,  more 
to  green  ;  hardness  between  that  of  feld- 

nand  quartz;  specific  gravity,  3.399. 
80  occurs  mas^ve  and  granular.  Ido- 
crase was  first  found  among  tlie  lavas  of 
momit  Vesuvius,  and  hence  its  old  name, 
Vesuvian,  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
at  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  and,  being  taken  for 
a  new  mineral,  was  called  Egeran,  A  va- 
riety, resembling  egeran,  has  been  called 
UMtc  andfru^wrdiie.  Another,  from  Tel- 
lemarken,  m  Norway,  of  a  blue  color,  and 
containing  copper,  lias  been  called  cmiiM. 
Idocrase  has  yielded  by  analysis  tlie  fmlow- 
ing  results  (tlie  two  first  were  obtained 
bv  Klaproth,  the  third  by  count  Dunin 
Eorkousky) : 

Vepuvian     Vcvovian      E^ran 

from  from  from 

Vpsiiviiis.       Sidcrit.     Bohemia. 

35.50  42.00  41.00 

SaOO  16^25  22i)0 

22i25  34.00  22l00 

0.00  0.00  3.00 

7.50  5.50  6.00 


Silica, 
Alumine, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Oxido  of  iron, 
Oxide  of  man- 


Potash, 


0Si5 
0.00 


a  trace 
0.00 


2.00 
1.00 


The  varieties  from  Vesuvius  and  from 
Fassa  in  the  Tyrol,  easily  melt  into  a  dark- 
colored  globule.  The  localities  of  idocrase 
in  Europe  are  numerous.  In  tlie  U.  States, 
it  has  been  met  with,  handsomely  crystal- 
line, at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts^  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  like  the  egeran  of 
Bohemia ;  in  Newton,  New  Jersey,  also 
in  white  limestone,  with  blue  corundum, 
in  large  yellowish-brown  ciystals ;  and  at 
Amity,  Orange  county.  New  York,  in 
vrhite  limestone,  with  augite,  spinelle  and 
•irucite. 


Idolatrt.  Reason  commands  us  to 
adore  a  supreme,  infinite,  perfect  being, 
whom  we  call  Go(L  Idolatry,  however, 
reveres  a  false  god,  an  idol,  a  being  which 
is  not  God — a  finite  being  instead  of  the 
infinite.  We  learn  from  history,  that  tlie 
pure  idea  of  the  inexpressible  Godhead 
spreads  but  slowly ;  for  man  always  seizes 
the  form  instead  of  the  substance,  and  is 
long  in  acquuing  a  purely  spiritual  con- 
ception. This  is  the  case' with  individu- 
als as  well  as  with  whole  nations.  History- 
teaches  us  also,  that  the  fear  of  misfoitunrs 
and  the  desire  of  Imppiness  have  been  the 
chief  sources  of  idolatiy.  At  first,  natural 
causes  were  unknown  to  men.  They 
could  not  explain  the  growth  of  fruit,  the 
ori^  of  beat,  of  li(|^t,  of  the  winds,  &c. 
Witliout  the  labor  of  profound  investiga- 
tion, their  imaguiations  created  rulero  of 
either  sex,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
direction  of  all  outw*ard  events.  Thus, 
some  revered  stars,  tree£^  stones,  springs 
&c*  Others  gave  their  gods  human 
shapes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  human 
passions,  desu^s  and  wants.  Thus  an- 
thropomorphism (the  representation  of  the 
Deity  with  human  quahties,  either  actual 
or  symbolical)  took  its  origin.  Men  en- 
deavored to  £ain  the  favor  of  God,  as  they 
did  that  of  their  fellow  men,  by  ofierings 
and  pravers.  Each  nation  had  its  partic- 
ular god,  who  was  not  tlie  common  father 
of  all  men,  but  its  own  tutelar  divinity,  and 
so  had  every  tribe,  family-,  and  even  indi- 
vidual. The  image  of  this  tutelar  god  had 
its  place  in  the  house,  and  became  the  sod 
of  a  house,  of  a  man,  or  of  a  family.  His 
presence  and  power  were  limited  to  the 
place  of  his  residence :  he  became  the 
j)rolcctor  and  counsellor  of  him  by  whom 
he  was  chosen.  The  god  of  the  hunter 
and  of  the  warrior  became  the  god  of 
hunting  and  of  war.  The  god  of  the 
shepherd  took  care  of  the  herds,  and  the 
god  of  the  husbaiuiman  became  tlie  pa- 
tron of  agriculture  and  tlie  bestower  of 
fruitful  seasons.  Those  divinities  required 
particular  ministers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
regulate  tlieu*  worehip,  to  bring  b^cfore 
them  the  wishes  of  men,  and  retuni  their 
answers  to  the  su)ipGiints.  This  office, 
selfish  cunning  turned  to  its  own  advan- 
tage.  Individuals  pretended  to  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  gods :  thus  originated 
prophecies  and  oracles.  Many  sensible 
men,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  were, 
however,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  all  this, 
and  were  led  to  the  idea  of  one  God. 

InoMENECs  ;  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
grandson  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  He 
was  remarkable  for  liis  neauty,  and  was 
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one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen:  he,  however, 
continued  a  friend  of  Menelau^  and  oAeu 
Tisited  him  in  Lacedsnion.  With  Merion, 
he  led  the  Cretans,  in  80  ships,  to  Troy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor. 
At  the  funeral  games  of  Patrool^s,  he 

Quarrelled  with  Ajax  Oileus,  maintaming 
lat  Dioroed  had  won  the  ^rize  in  the 
chariot  race,  while  Ajax  claimed  it  for 
Eumelus.  Achilles  oniered  them  both  to 
be  silent,  and  Diomed  asserted  that  Idome- 
neus  had  feeble  eye-sight,  through  age, 
whence  it  appears  that  he  must  then  have 
been  very  old.  After  the  conquest  of 
Troy,  he  embarked  with  Nestor,  among 
the  first  of  the  Greeks,  and,  during  the 
voyage,  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest 
To  escape  from  it,  he  made  to  Neptune 
the  rash  vow,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to 
him  the  first  peison  whom  he  should 
meet  The  storm  abated,  and  he  arrived 
happily  at  the  port ;  but  the  first  person  he 
met  was  his  only  son,  who  had  neard  of 
the  arrival  of  his  fiither,  and  came  to  wel- 
come him.  Nevertheless,  Idomeneus  sac- 
rificed him.  His  subjects,  who  feared  tne 
vengeance  of  the  eods  upon  their  land  for 
such  a  deed,  rebelled,  and  drove  him  fiiom 
tlie  island.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Salentum,  where  he  introduced 
the  laws  of  Minos,  and  was  honored  as  a 
god  after  his  death.  According  to  other 
historians,  he  was  driven  from  Crete  by 
Leucus,  and  went  to  Colophon,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  on  mount  Cercaphus.  • 
Others,  and  especially  Diodorus,  say  noth- 
ing of  the  vow,  but  relate  that  he  returned 
safely  to  Crete,  where  he  died  auietly, 
after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign ;  tnat  he 
was  buried  near  Onossus,  and  received 
divine  honors. 

loRiA,  a  town  in  Camiola,  in  the  Aus- 
trian kingdom  of  lUyria,  so  celebrated  for 
its  quickmlver  mines,  lies  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  by  thick  woods ;  popula- 
Uon,  4139,  who  are  mosdy  engued  in 
mining,  or  in  occupations  connected  there- 
with. The  valley  being  extremely  nar- 
row, the  houses  stand  on  tlie  sides  of  the 
hill,  each  with  a  garden  annexed  to  it,  in 
which  the  minora  raise  a  few  vegetables^ 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  tlie 
climate  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  The 
Ittle  river  Idrizza,  in  winter  a  formidable 
lorrent,  runs  through  the  midst.  The 
number  of  laborers,  above  and  below 
ground,  is  stated  at  900,  exclusive  of  up- 
wards of  300  wood-cutters,  who  fell  tim- 
ber in  the  forests,  which  they  fioat  down 
the  rivers,  or  prepare  in  various  ways. 
The   aimual    produce   of   these   mines 


amounted  formerly,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, to  from  500  to  600  tons  of  quicksil- 
ver. The  greatest  part  of  it  used  to  be 
exported  to  Spain,  whence  it  was  sent 
to  America  for  the  amalgamation  of  siKer 
ores ;  but  the  revolutions,  terminating  in 
the  independence  of  the  S|)ani8h  colonies, 
eflTectually  interrupted  those  d^ingBi,and, 
as  the  market  for  the  produce  was  dimin^ 
jshed,  the  mines  of  Idria  were  wrought 
with  less  vigor,  and  the  amount  now  pro- 
duced is  not  more  than  half  that  above- 
mentioned.  A  great  part  of  tlie  quicksfl'^ 
ver  is  conveyed  to  Vienna  and  aold  on  the 
account  of  the  emperor.  Ensland,  it  is 
said,  takes  the  largest  share.  The  mines 
of  Idria  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world.  The  gal- 
leries and  adits  are  so  neat  and  spacious, 
that  no  disagreeable  exhalation  is  percep- 
tible. The  entrance  is  by  a  lofly,  vaulted 
cavern,  conducting  to  the  descents:  these 
are  formed  by  clean  stone  steps,  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  steps 
have  several  landing  phices,  paved  with 
broad  flags,  and  provided  with  benches  to 
rest  on.  As  the  minere  proceed  deeper 
into  the  pit,  the  passaj(es  continue  to  be 
arched  over,  and  protided  with  steps.  In 
a  very  few  places,  the  vault  is  supported 
with  wood,  and  occasionally  the  solid 
rock  is  cut  through,  which,  of  course, 
needs  no  support  The  ore  is  not  of  uni- 
form richness :  some  specimens  furnish  80 
per  cent,  but  the  avenge  does  not  exceed 
50.  The  small  quantity  of  virgin  quick- 
silver that  is  occasionally  found,  is  shown 
as  a  rarity.  The  principal  shaft  is  80  fiith- 
oms  in  depth.  In  the  besinning  of  the 
present  centuiy,  the  wood-work  in  the 
galleries  of  these  mines  took  fire,  and  the 
conflagration  raged  so  obstinately  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
The  heated,  sulphurous  exhalations  pre- 
vented the  woikmen  -fitmi  approacbing 
the  scene  of  danger,  and  the  flames  could 
not  be  extinguished  until  the  river  was  led, 
by  an  artificial  channel,  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  mines.  The  mines  belong  to  tlie 
^vemment,  and  are  wrought  entirely  at 
Its  expense.  The  district  of  Idria  contains 
63  square  miles,  and  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  linen  and  laces. 

Iduna.    f See  Mrtkem  JlfyUu>logy,) 

I.  E. ;  aboreviafion  of  id  est,  lAtin  ft>r 
that  18. 

Iferten.    (See  YverdunA 

lFFLA!fD,  Augustus  William;  a  cele- 
brated German  actor  and  dramatic  writer, 
bom  at  Hanover,  April  19,  1759.  His 
taste  for  the  theatre  manifested  itself  in  hm 
infancy,  and  he  ^vas  so  much  affected  by  th« 
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repmentation  of  the  Rhodogune  of  Cor- 
neille,  tbn  hm  pareots  would  suffer  bim 
to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  but  very  rarely. 
NoifaiDg,  however,  could  prerent  him  from 
indulging  hia  natural  mcunation ;  and  his 
fiuher  having  declaied  that  he  would 
never  permit  him  to  be  an  actor,  be  left 
home  privately,  and  made  hia  debut  at 
Gotha,  in  1777.  The  poet  Gotter,  who 
then  raided  in  that  city,  aaaisted  young 
Iffland  with  hia  advice.  When  this 
theatre  was  dinolved,  he  went  to  Man- 
heim,  in  1779,  and,  in  1796,  was  invited 
to  BerUn,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  the- 
atre there,  and,  in  1611,  was  appointed 
general  director  of  all  the  royal  plays.  He 
died  Sept  2S,  1814.  His  autobioerapfay 
is  in  volume  first  of  his  works.  He  was 
no  lesi  ftmous  as  a  writer  than  as  an  actor. 
His  firtt  production  was  a  tmgedy,  c&Ued 
Albert  <n  Thumeisen,  which  was  well 
received  bv  the  public,  and  was  followed 
by  a  number  ot  dramatic  pieces  for  the 
theatre  of  Manbeim,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  the  Neighbors ;  Daughtere 
to  be  married;  the  Act  of  Birth;  the 
Idlers;  Mr.  Musaid;  besides  translations 
from  the  French  of  Picard  and  Duval,  and 
fit)m  the  Italian  of  Goldoni.  The  works 
of  Ifflsmd  are  very  numerous.  An  editioQ 
cf  them  was  published  under  his  own 
direction,  at  Leifisic,  in  1796  (17  vols., 
8vo.).  It  comprises,  besides  47  plays, 
memcms  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  re- 
flections on  the  theory  of  his  ait.  Madame 
de  Stael  said  of  him,  that  there  was  not 
an  accent  or  a  gesture,  for  which  Iffland 
could  not  account  as  a  philosopher  and  an 
artist 

loifATius  LoroLA.  (See  Xoyo/o,  and 
Jesuiit,) 

loifATius,  Saint;  one  of  the  fatheiB  of 
the  church,  who  suflered  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  during  the  third  persecution  of  the 
Christiana  He  was  a  Syrian,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  67th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  committed  the 
church  at  Antioch  to  his  pastoral  superin- 
tendence. There  he  presided  for  upwards 
of  40  years,  when  the  empennr  Trajan, 
after  his  triumph  over  the  Daciaus,  entering 
the  citv,  exercised  many  severities  towards 
tlie  Christians,  and  summoned  the  prel- 
ate himself  liefbre  him.  Ignatius  conduct- 
ed himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  impe- 
rial presence,  that  he  was  forthwith  sent  to 
Rome,  and  ordered  to  be  exposed  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  fttry  of  wild  beaflta. 
This  dreadftil  death  he  underwent  with 
much  fortitude,  having  availed  himself  of 
the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  its 


execution  to  strengthen,  by  hia  eziioitB 
tiona,  the  .fiuth  of  the  RoiDBn  oonvots 
Of  lus  woiicB,  there  remain  seven  epiatles, 
edited,  in  1645,  by  arefabUiop  Usber,  re- 
published hj  CoteleriuB^  in  1672,  in  his 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the jmoaioUcaJ 
fiuhera,  and  again  printed,  in  169/,at  Am- 
sterdam, with  notes,  and  the  oooMiienta- 
ries  of  Usher  and  Peanoo.  An  Eni^isfa 
translation  of  them,  fitMn  the  pen  of  arch- 
bishop Wake,  is  to  be  fouMl  among  the 
works  of  that  prelate.  There  are  some 
other  letters,  of  minor  in^poitaiice,  which 
are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
attrimited  to  him  on  insufficient  autfaoiity. 

loiviTroN  (glowiitf  heat)  denotes  that 
state  of  certain  bodies,  in  which,  from 
being  enxised  to  a  high  temperature,  they 
appear  uiminoua  '^o  kinds  of  igniti- 
ble  bodies  are  distjnguished ;  namely,  such 
as  become  entirely  changed  by  ignitioii, 
as  charcoal,  sponge,  &C.,  and  such  as  re- 
tain dieir  former  abkte,  as  iron,  for  exam- 
ple. The  first  is  a  regular  combusiion,  in 
which,  however,  no  gas  rises  from  the 
bodies  in  the  form  of  flame.  The  second 
is  a  mere  heat.  Of  the  metala,  mau> 
liquefy  before  they  become  ignited;  for 
example,  lead  and  tin.  Iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  neoomes  icnited  long  before  it  meha. 
Three  stages  m  ignition  may  easily  be 
distinguished.  Iron,  at  about  770  degrees 
of  Fuirenheit,  becomes  brownish  red, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  ignition. 
At  a  higher  temperatiue,  it  becomes  red 
hot;  at  about  ](XX)  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, it  becomes  white  hot,  and  emits  a 
very  white,  brilliant  light  If  mdually 
cooled,  ignition  diminishes  in  the  same 
inverse  order.  In  this  padual  traii8ttio&, 
we  perceive  all  the  diflerent  colors  of 
hght  Hence  the  Dynamists  conclude 
that  cal<Mric,  in  ignition,  actually  combines 
with  bodies,  and  does  not  merely  pene- 
trate their  pores,  as  the  aTomials  teacn. 

loNis  Fatdds.    (See  Meteor.) 

louALA,  Plan  of.  This  name  is  given 
by  tlie  Mexicans  to  the  articles  of  pacifi- 
cation and  agreement,  proposed  at  iguala, 
February  2^  I^I*  by  Itiubide,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  commander  of  the  royidkA 
army  under  the  viceroy  Apodaca.  The 
plan  provided,  1.  for  the  iweaervation  of 
the  Catholic  religion ;  2.  for  the  intimate 
union  of  the  Europeans  and  Mexicans; 
and  3.  for  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
These  articles  are  otherwise  denominated 
the  three  f^uaranUe^f  and  their  promulaatio^ 
acconoplished  the  separation  of  Mexico 
from  Spain.    (See  Aurhidej  Maioo.) 

Iguana.  Tnese  reptiles  are  thus  char- 
acterized by  Cuvier:  body  and  tail  cover- 
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ed  with  small  imbricated  scales;  the 
ridge  of  the  back  garnished  with  a 
row  of  spines,  or  rather  of  elevated, 
compressed  and  pointed  scales;  under 
the  throat,  a  compressed  and  depending 
dewlap,  the  edge  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  cartilaffinous  appendage  of  the  h^oid 
bone.  Their  thighs  are  provided  with  a 
similar  arrangement  of  porous  tubercles 
with  the  true  lizards,  and  their  head' is 
covered  with  scaly  plates.  Each  jaw  is 
funiished  vrith  a  row  of  compressed  trian- 
gular teeth,  having  their  cutting  edges 
serrated ;  there  are  also  two  small  rows  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  There 
are  manv  species  described  by  naturalists, 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  They  live  for  the  moat  part  on 
trees,  but  sometimes  go  into  the  water. 
They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds  and  leaves. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  ^are 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the 
sand.  Many  of  the  species  are  consider- 
ed as  great  culinaiy  delicacies  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  common  iguanas  (/.  hitercu- 
lata,  Laur.)  are  eageriy  sought,  especially  in 
the  spring.  They  are  caught  by  means 
of  a  noose  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
The  iguana,  alUiou^  formidable  in  a^ 
pearance,  is  timid  and  defenceless.  It  is 
very  active,  though,  when  it  has  taken 
refuge  in  a  tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on 
the  security  of  its  simation,  and  permits 
itself  to  be  taken  by  its  pursuers.  Where 
the  noose  cannot  be  conveniendy  used, 
it  is  struck  on  the  head  with  a  stick  and 
stunned.  They  attain  a  fteAt  size,  being 
sometimes  found  five  feet  m  length.  The 
word  Iguana  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  Auiatio,  and,  by 
others,  to  have  originated  in  the  Javanese 
word  leguan, 

Ildefonso,  St.  ;  a  village  containing 
La  Gruija,  a  royal  palace  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Uastile,  built  in  a  moun- 
tainous countiy,  by  Philip  V,  in  imitation 
of  VereaiUes ;  6  miles  N.  E.  Segovia,  40  N. 
by  W.  Madrid.  Popuktion,  4887.  The 
exterior  of  the  palace  is  not  very  magnifi- 
cent, but  the  interior  contains  a  great 
number  of  valuable  paintings,  statues, 
&c.  The  gardens  are  very  magnificent, 
being  the  cmef  ornament  The  elevation 
of  the  palace  above  the  sea  is  3789  feet, 
'the  highest  royal  residence  in  Europe. 
The  castle  and  gardens  of  St.  Ildefonso 
cost  about  45,000,000  of  piastres.  At  this 
place  a  peace  was  signed  between  the 
lung  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic, 
August  4, 1795. 

Ilb  de  FRArfcE.    (See  Francet  hU  of,) 


Ili  (Twrkiah  for  catintfry);  a  word  ap- 
pearing in  geompbical  names,  as  Roumi' 
li  (country  of  the  Ronuins). 

Iliad.    (See  Homar.) 

lussus;  a  rivulet  which  watered  the 
plain  of  Attica,  and  flowed  down  from 
the  Hymettus  (q.  v.l  laved  Athens,  and  was 
lost  with  the  Cephissus  in  the  morasses. 

luTHTiA ;  among  the  Greeks,  the  god- 
dess who  assisted  women  in  childburtli. 
The  name,  which  some  have  derived  from 
the  Oriental  languages,  appears  to  l)e 
purely  Greek,  and  to  m^Safy  die  u^ 
comes.  This  goddess,  when  her  assistance 
is  required,  comes  at  the  third  call,  and 
the  female  is  saved.  Pausanias  says  that„ 
not  far  from  the  chapel  of  Serepis^  at 
Athens,  a  temfde  was  built  to  Dithyia^ 
who,  coming  from  the  Hyperboreans,  had 
assisted  La]U>na,  when  seized  with  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  in  Delos.  The  Cre- 
tans, on  the  contrary,  believed  that  Ilithyia 
was  bom  at  Amiusua,  in  the  country  of 
GnosBus,  and  was  a  dau^ter  of  Juno. 
Thus  there  were  two  DitEyiaSiwho  ar» 
to  be  distinguished  finom  each  other. 
According  to  Grecian  mythology,  Juno, 
the  institutreas  and  protectress  of  mar- 
riage, had  two  daughters — ^Hebe,  or  the 
pure  virgin,  and  Ilithyia,  or  she  who  bears. 
Juno  therefbre  could  send  or  reftise  the  as- 
sistance of  her  daughter  Ilithyia,  and  is  of- 
ten represented  herself  as  the  bringer  inta 
light  ^Ludna),  as  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sage m  Terence,  Juno  LudnOy  fer  opem. 
According  to  Horace^  in  his  secular  ode» 
Ilithyia  and  Lucina  were  the  same.  The 
second  goddess  of  the  name  was  a  divini-* 
ty  regaraed,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  creative  and  all-nourishing  power 
of  nature,  and  her  worship  spread  from 
Media  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea 
to  Asia  Minor.  The  image  of  this  god- 
dess, in  heaven,  was  the  moon;  on  the 
eaith,a  cow.  Her  principal  abode  was 
Eph^us,  and,  her  worship  being  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  children  of  Lato- 
na  in  Later  times,  she  became  the  Arte- 
mis of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Diana  of  the 
Romans.  The  number  of  Ilithyias  after- 
wards increased  to  three,  of  which  two 
were  good,  and  one  evil.  All  three  were* 
at  a  later  period,  called  gendyUid/tSy  or 
goddtssti  f^tMLdhirih, 

Ilium,  in  ancient  geography ;  the  name 
of  two  cities,  which  are  distuict  from 
each  other : — 1.  New  Ilium,  now  known 
under  the  ancient  name  of  TVoy,  or  the 
modem  name  of  TnAM^  in  the  ter-« 
ritory  of  Troas,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Hellespont  into  the  iEgean  sea.  2.  Old 
Ilium,  or  the  celebrated  city  of  Troy^  a» 
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caOed  from  Hot,  son  of  Troas,  was  sit- 
uated iaither  from  the  coast    (See  TVoy.) 
Ille-et-Vulaine.     (See  Deparitnmt,) 
Illimani.  (See  A^maf  cfe  iatmani,  and 
Andet.) 

Illiitois  ;  one  of  the  U.  States ;  bound- 
ed noi^  by  the  territory  of  Huron,  east 
by  lake  Micbi|ran  and  die  state  of  Indi- 
ana, south  by  die  Ohio  rive^  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  and  territory  of 'Miasouri.    Lat.  37^ 
to  42»3(yN.;k>n.8ra(y  to91o2(yW.; 
380  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
210  miles  wide,  from  east  to  west;  squarv 
miles,  58,000.  Population,  according  to  the 
U.  States'  census  of  1890, 157,575,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  stale  census  of  the  same 
yw,  161,065.    There  are,  besides,  about 
5900  Indians,  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Sacks  asid  Foxes,  and  the  Pottawatamies. 
The  slate  is  divided  into   48   counties. 
The  cqsital  of  the  state  is  named  Vanda- 
lia.    It  is  situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
a  little  south  of  the  eentro  of  the  state. 
The  other  principati  towns  are  Kaskadda, 
Cahokia,   Edwaidsville    and    Shawnee- 
town.    The  principal  rivera,  beaideB  the 
Missksaippi,  Ohio^   and   Wabai^  which 
bound  die  state  on  the  west,  eoulfa  and 
east,  are  the  Illinois,    Kaskaskia,   Litde 
Wabash,  Big;  Muddy  and  Rocky  rivers, 
lira  sources  of  the  DhnoB  and  Hockv 
rivers  are  near  those  of  the  stieams  wfadeh 
empty  into  Michigan  lake,  and  the  coun- 
try is  so  flat  that,  in  the  met  seasons,  the 
waters  of  the  riven  unite,  so  that  boats 
pasB  through  tbem  finm  the  Mississippi  to 
the  lake.    It  is  proposed  to  eonstmct  a 
canal,  which  ehm  unite  the  peraianeatly 
naviji^dile  parts  of  the  Illinois  with  lake 
Micmgan,  and,  to  protnote  this  object,  a 
large  giant  of  land,  lying  upon  the  route 
of  the  proposed  canal,  has  been  made  by 
consress.   The  southern  and  imddle  parts 
of  the  state  are  for  the  most  part  level. 
The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia, 
in  some  places,  present  a  sublime   and 
picturesque  sceneiy.     Several   of  their 
tributary    streams    have    excavated    for 
themselves  deep  and  frisbtful  ^Ifi,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Kaskaskia,  whose 
banks,   near  the  junction   of  Big   Hill 
creek,  present  a  perpendicular  fr^t  of 
solid  limestone  140  feet  high.    The  north- 
western  part  of  the  territory  is  a  hilly, 
broken  countiy,  though  there  are  no  hijdi 
mountains.    The  climate  is  not  materiafiy 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic  states.    The  k>w  and  wet 
lands,  in  the  southern  part,  are  unhealthy. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes  extreme- 


ly severe.    The  soil  hat  been  divided  into 
ax  distinct  kinds : — 1.  Bottom  lands,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  growth  of  honey  IocuIeA,  pe- 
can, black  walnut,  beach,  sugar  maple, 
buckewe,    pawpaw,     grape    vines,   6lc. 
This  iaiid  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is 
found,  in  mater  or  less  quantities,  on  all 
the  considerable  rivers.     It  is  of  inex- 
haustiUe  fertility,  and  is  annually  culti- 
vated without  manure.    2.  Newly-formed 
land,  found  at  the  mouths  and  confluences 
of  rivers.    It  produces  sycamore,  cotton 
wood,  water  n^J^)  v^ater  ash,  elm,  wil> 
low,  ode,  &c.    There  are  many  thousand 
acres  of  this  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wahash,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  vrith  the  Mississiimi.    It  is  annually 
inundated,  and  is  unheuthy.    3.  Dry  prai- 
ries, approachinff  the  rivets  and  bordering 
on  the  bottom  tand«  &wn  90  to  100  foet 
higher,  and  fit>m  1  to  10  miles   wide. 
These   prairies   are   destitute   of   trees, 
except   where  they  are   intersected   by 
streams  of  water  and  occasional  tracts  of 
woodland.    It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  two  thirds  of  the  whole  state 
eonaista  of  open  prairie.    The  dry  prsirie 
has  a  black  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  covered 
with  rank  giaas.     4.  Wet  prairie,  found 
remote  from  streams,  or  at  their  sources. 
This  i^  generally  oold  and  unproductive, 
abounding  with  swamps  and  ponds,  cov- 
ered with  tall  grass.      5.  Land  covered 
with  timber,  mmlerately  hiUy,  vrail  water- 
ed, and  of  a  rich  soil.    6.  HUls  of  a  sterile 
sod,  and  destitute  of  timber,  or  covered 
with  stunted  oaks  and  pines.    The  pre- 
vailing forest  tree  in  lUinois  is  oak,  of 
which  as  many  as  13  or  14  difierent  spe- 
cies have  been  enumerated.     Honey  lo- 
cust. Mack  walnut,  mulbeny,  plum,  au^ur 
maple,   black   locust,   elm,   bass   vrood, 
beaoh,    buckeye,   hackbeny,  cofleemit, 
sycamora,  spice   wood,  sassafras,  Uack 
and  white  haws,  crab  apple,  wild  chen^, 
cucumber,  and   pawpaw,  are  found  in 
their  congenial  sods  throughout  the  tern- 
toiy.    White  pine  is  found  on  the  bead 
hnmches  of  the  niinoi&    On  the  Saline 
river,  a  branch  of  the   Ohio,   are   salt 
springs,  fimn  which  salt  is  manufactured 
at  a  cheap  rate.    About  300^000  bushek 
of  salt  are  made  here  annually.    At  Ga- 
lena, on  Fever  river,  near  the  north- west- 
em  comer  of  the  slate,  are  veiy  rich  lead 
mines,  from  which  great  quantities  of  that 
metal  are  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense.   The  woridng  of  these  mines  was 
oegun  in  the  year  1821.    In  1894,  there 
were  made  175,230  lbs.  of  lead  ;  in  1825, 
664,530  lbs.;   in  1826,  958,842  lbs.;   in 
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18S7,  5»18a,180  lbs.;  in  1838,  11,105,810 
lbs.:  in  1829,  13,343,150  lbs.;  and  in 
1830^  8,aS3;996  Ibe.  The  diminution  in 
the  quantity  made  in  1830,  comfMved  with 
the  prtNiuce  of  the  preceding  ^ear,  was 
occasioned  by  the  great  redaction  in  the 
price  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  lead  re- 
ceived by  the  U.  Statea,  in  1830,  from  the 
mineia,  for  renta,  was  504^14  lbs.  The 
chief  produce  of  the  state  is  Indian  com, 
wheat,  and  the  other  agricultural  produc- 
tionstrf"  the  Northern  States.  A  few  fami- 
lies emigrated  fit>m  Canada  about  the  year 
1790,  and  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and  Caho- 
kia,  where  their  descendants  stiU  remain. 
In  1800,  the  whole  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  now  forms  the  state,  exclu- 
sire  of  Indians,  was  215.  In  1810,  the 
population  was  12,282;  in  1820,  55^11 ; 
and  in  1830, 157,575,  of  whom,  at  the  last 
named  date,  16{3  were  free  blacks,  and 
746  slaves.  The  territory  of  Illinois  was 
formed  into  a  state,  and  admitUMi  into  the 
Union,  in  1818.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  state.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  coYisisting 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  senators  are  chosen  for  pe- 
riods of  four  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives for  two  years.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  for 
four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next 
succeeding  four  years.  There  is  a  su- 
preme court  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  are  inferior  courts  esiab- 
Hflhed  by  the  general  assembly.  The 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  or 
till  removed  by  the  sovemor,  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly.  One  section  of  land,  in 
each  township,  amounting  to  a  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  township^  is  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools ;  and  three  per  cent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  U.  States'  lands  sold 
withm  the  state,  is  appropriated  for  tlie 
encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  a 
sixth  part  is  required  to  be  oestowed  on  a 
college  or  university.  A  fhrther  pro- 
vinon  has  been  made  for  a  university  by 
the  inant  of  two  townships  of  land  by 
the  U.  States.  A  college  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Jacksonville,  which  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
national  road  from  Indianopolis  to  Van- 
dafia,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis. 

Illinois  ;  a  river  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Theakiki  and  Plein,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Indiana,  in  latitude  4P  48^  N. 
It  passes  into  Illmois,  pursues  generally  a 
south«>weBteriy  direction,  and  flows  into 


the  Mississippi,  21  miles  above  the  Mis- 
souri It  is  upwards  of  400  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  is  about  400  miles  long 
from  its  junction  to  the  Misstssippi,  and  is 
of  easy  navigation.  It  has  a  very  gentle 
current,  unwoken  by  &lls  or  rvfim,  and 
passes  through  a  fine  county.  The 
Plein,  its  northern  head  branch,  interiocks 
with  the  Chicago,  which  flows  into  lake 
Michi^.  A  canal  has  been  prmected 
to  unite  the  head  waters  of  the  Dlinois 
with  lake  Michigan,  and  thus  connect  the 
Mississippi  and  me  great  lakes. 

Illvboivati  (viz.  the  eniighUned)]  a 
secret  society,  founded  1776,  by  Adam 
Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt, 
for  mutual  assistance  in  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  morality  and  virtue.  It  con- 
tained, in  its  most  flourishing  condition, 
2000  members,  amon^  whom  were  in- 
dividuals of  distinguished  talents  and 
high  rank.  The  constitution  and  organi- 
zation were  taken  pardy  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  pardy  from  tne  masons.  By  order 
of  the  Bavarian  government  (1784)  the 
society  was  dissolved.  The  society  bad 
no  iimuence  whatever  on  the  French 
revolution,  as  has  often  been  said. 

iLLUMiKATiNe.    (See  ManuBcr^,  Blu' 


Illtria.  The  Illyrians,  a  nation  of 
kindred  ori^  with  the  ancient  Thracians 
(mingled  with  Gteeks,  Phoenicians,  Sicil- 
ians and  Celts),  were  spread  over  the 
whole  coast  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  Western 
Macedonia  as  far  as  Epirus.  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  took  from  them  the  part 
of  their  country  extending  from  Mace- 
donia to  the  river  Drinius  (now  Drino), 
and  Illyria  (lUyricum,  Illyrica)  was  divid- 
ed into  Illyrica  Groca  and  Barbara.  The 
former  (modem  Albania)  was  incorporat- 
ed with  Macedonia.  It  contained  Dyr- 
rachium  (Durazzo),  formeriy  Epidamnus, 
where  the  Romans  commonly  embarked 
for  Italy,  and  ApoUonia,  a  Greek  com- 
mercial city  of  some  importance,  with  an 
academy.  The  latter  division  extended 
from  the  river  Arsia  (now  Aisa),  in  Istria, 
to  the  Drinius,  and  was  divided  into  Ja- 
pydia,  Libumia  and  IHdmatia.  This 
province  obtained  distinction  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Roman  emperors,  several  of 
whom  were  bom  here.  Piracy  was  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  Illyrians,  whose  kings,  therefore,  were 
frequentiy  embroiled  in  quaireb  with  the 
Romans,  which,  at  last,  ended  in  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Illyrians,  under  their  king 
Teuta,  228  B.  C.  The  savage  race 
sought,  indeed,  finom  time  to  time,  to  shake 
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olT their  chains;  but  being  beaten  by  Ce- 
sar, and  greatly  enfeebled  by  Augustus, 
Germanicus,  and  Tiberius,  the  countir  at 
last  became  a  Roman  province,  and,  as 
sudi,  held  a  high  rank.  The  name,  to 
which,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  added 
the  epitibet  of  magnum  (great),  included 
almost  all  the  Roman  provinces  situated 
in  the  East  At  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Illyria  fell  to  the  empire  of 
the  West,  but,  upon  lis  overthrow,  in  476^ 
it  came  to  the  emperor  of  the  ElasL  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  Sclavo- 
nian  colonists  from  Russia  and  Poland 
settled  there,  and  soon  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering themselves  independent  of  the 
weak  Byzantine  government.  Thus 
arose  the  small  kingdoms  of  Dalraotia 
and  Croatia.  In  lOSM,  the  emperors  did, 
indeed,  reconquer  these  provinces,  but,  20 
years  afterwards,  th^  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1090,  the  Venetians  and 
Hungarians  also  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  small  part  of  Illyria.  In  1170  arose 
the  Rascian  kingdom,  from  which,  200 
years  later,  that  of  Bosnia  was  formed. 
Dalmalia,  at  first,  was  token  by  Venice, 
but,  in  1270,  the  creater  part  of  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Hungarians,  who  pene- 
trated to  the  Black  sea.  Both  they  and 
the  Venetians  lost  nearly  all  these  con- 
quests to  the  Turks;  for  tlie  Venetians 
retained  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia, 
while  HungaiT  kept  possession  only  of 
ScLavonla,  ana  a  part  of  Croatia.  The 
peace  of  Campo-Formio,  October  17, 
1797,  brought  Venetian  I>a)matia,  and  its 
islands  as  far  as  Cattaro,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria.  T^velve  years  later. 
Old  Illyricum  was  again  restored.  **  The 
circle  of  Villach,  Carinthia,  what  was 
formeriy  Austrian  Istria,  Fiume  and  Tri- 
este, the  lands  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Littorale,  and  all  that  remains  to  us  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bave,  Daknatia,  and  its 
islands,  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  lUynan 
provinces.^  Such  was  the  decree  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  October  14, 
1809.  This  state  of  things  lasted  15 
months,  during  which  Illyria  received 
an  addition  of  650  square  miles,  by  the 
junction  of  a  pan  of  Italian  Tyrol, 
ceded  by  Bavaria;  when,  April  15,  1611, 
appeared  a  decree  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, definitiveW  orguiizing  the  lUynan 
provinces  in  their  militaiy  and  financial 
concerns.  The  countiy,  independendy 
of  its  great  commercial  cities  and  sea- 
ports, ^^ch  were  very  important  to  the 
navy  of  an  empire  such  as  that  of  France 
was  to  be,  haa  great  internal  resources. 
Since  Idlis  Dlyna  has  been  an  Austrian 


kingd<mi,  and,  together  with  the  separaae 
kingdom  of  Dalmalia  (q.  v.),  the  chief 
support  of  the  Austrian  navy.  In  1825, 
the  circle  of  Clagenfurt,  the  territory  of 
Carinthia,  together  with  the  province  of 
Laybach,  were  incorporated  with  Illyria. 
The  Illyrian  Litiorale,  aince  1825,  in- 
cludes, together  with  the  commercial  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  two  circles — ^those  of 
G6rtz  and  Istria.  The  Istrian  govern- 
ment has  its  seat  in  Mitterbuiv.  The 
kingdom  of  Illyria  contains  9,1^  square 
miles,  with  35  cities,  59  market  towns, 
7891  villages,  and  897,000  inhabitants, 
mosdy  Sdavonians,  Morlachians  and 
Germans.  The  people  are  mostly  rude 
and  warlike.  (See  Austria,)  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  has  its  seat  at  Laybach,  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  the  other  at  Trieste.  (See 
RusselPs  jyenfds  in  (krmany.) 

Imagination  ;  the  facility  of  the  mind 
which  forms  images  or  representations  cf 
things.  It  acts  either  in  presenting  im- 
ages to  the  mind  of  things  without,  or  by 
reproducing  those  whose  originals  are 
not,  at  the  moment,  present  to  the 
mind  or  the  sense.  We  therefore  distin- 
guish— (1.)  original  imagination,  or  the 
faculty  of  forming  images  of  things  in  the 
mind — that  is,  the  fteulty  which  produces 
the  picture  of  an  object  which  the  mind 
perceives  by  die  actual  impression  of  the 
object — from  the  (2.)  reproductive  imaci- 
nation,  or  the  faculty  which  recalls  the 
image  of  an  object  in  the  mind  without 
the  presence  of  the  object.  Besides  the 
power  of  fonnin^,  preserving  and  recall- 
mg  such  conceptions,  the  imaginatiou  has 
also  the  power  (3.)  to  combine  different 
conceptions,  and  thus  create  new  images. 
In  this  case,  it  operates  involuntarily,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  when  the  mind  is  abandoned  to  t^ 
current  of  ideas,  as  in  waking  dreams  or 
reveries.  The  association  of  ideas  is 
either  directed  to  a  definite  object  by  the 
understanding,  or  it  operates  only  in  sub- 
jection to  the  general  laws  of  the  under- 
standing. In  tlie  former  case,  tlie  imag- 
ination IS  confined ;  in  the  latter,  its  opera- 
tions are  free,  but  not  lawless,  the  gen- 
eral law  of  tendency  to  a  definite  end 
fixing  limits  to  its  action,  within  which  it 
may  have  fiiee  plinr,  but  which  must  not 
be  overstqiped.  The  fi«e  and  yet  regu- 
lated action  of  the  imaginadon  alone  can 
give  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  this  case,  it  forms  images  accord- 
ing to  ideas.  It  composes,  creates,  and  is 
called  the  poetical  facuU^.  From  the 
twofold  action  of  the  imagination,   we 
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may  disdnguiah  two  epheres,  witlihi 
which  it  movoi — th^  proaac  and  the  po- 
eticaL  In  the  former,  it  presents  subjects 
on  which  the  understandinff  operates  for 
the  common  purposes  of  life.  Here  it  is 
restzicted  by  tne  definite  object  for  which 
we  put  it  in  action.  In  the  latter,  it  gives 
life  to  the  soul,  by  a  free,  yet  regulatea  ac* 
tion,  elevates  the  mind  by  ideu  creations^ 
and  representations  above  common  reali- 
tiejs,  and  thus  ennobles  existence.  Im- 
aipnation  operates  in  all  classes,  all  ages, 
aU  situationa,  all  climates,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted hero,  the  profound  thinker,  the  pas- 
sionate lover,  in  joy  and  grie(  in  hope 
and  fear,  and  makes  man  truly  man. 

iMAir,  Imamode,  Imam;  a  dass  of 
Turkish  priests.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  smdied  in  Turkish  schools, 
but  their  acquisitions  are  generally  limited 
to  the  power  of  reading  the  Koran,  and 
an  enthusiasdc  gesticulation.  They  at- 
tend in  the  dachotmU  and  mosques,  call 
the  people  to  prayer  fit>m  the  minarets, 
perform  circumcision,  &c.  They  are  cho* 
sen  by  the  people,  and  confirmed  l^  the 
secular  authority,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion thev  also  are  in  criminal  and  civil  af- 
fiiirB.  In  ecclesiastical  afiSiirB,  they  are  in- 
dependent, and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufiij  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 
They  may  quit  their  office  and  reenter  the 
h^  Older.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
wider  turban,  of  a  different  form  fiK>m 
the  common  ones,  and  by  their  sleeves. 
They  enjov  some  privileges,  and  cannot 
be  put  to  death,  without  l^inff  stripped  of 
their  ecclesiastical  digpity.  A  Turk  loses 
his  hand,  and  a  Christian  his  life,  if  he 
beats  an  iman.  The  sultan,  as  chief  of 
all  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  has  the  title  of  tman. 

Imarbthi,  in  Turicey;  houses  where 
boys  at  schools,  and  students  of  the  col- 
leges, and  the  poor,  receive  their  dinner. 
The  Mohammedan  government  hare 
spent  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of 
the  imarechis.  In  Constantinople,  30,000 
people  are  said  to  dine  in  them  daily. 

Imaus  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  Him- 
alava  mountains,  (a.  v.) 

Jkbert,  Bartholomew,  an  ingenious 
French  writer,  was  bom  in  1747,  at 
Nismes.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
compositions  of  merit,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
p(M>ularity.  Of  these  the  one  most  favor- 
ably received  was  a  poem  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  judgment  of  Paris.  His 
fables,  written  in  the  manner  of  Fontaine, 
are  less  esteemed.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  suceessfiil  dramatic 
pieces^  and  of  a  novel  entitled  Lu  Egan^ 
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menf  de  VAmmar.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  in  1790. 
iMBBzsuiie.  (See  JSm&ezzIemetit) 
Immbrsiozi.  (See  OecuUailion.) 
Imkortalitt  ;  the  condition  of  that 
which  is  not  subject  to  death.  Immor- 
tality has  a  beginning,  and  thus  diffen 
from  etemi^,  which  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end.  Eternity  is  an  atoribute  of 
Gbd  ;  immortality  of  some  of  his  crea- 
tures, as,  for  instance,  of  the  souL  The 
dogma  of  the  imnM>ctality  of  the  soul  is 
veiy  ancient  It  is  connected  with  almost 
all  religions,  though  under  an  infinite  vrp 
riety  of  conceptions.  By  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  we  understand  the  endless 
continuation  of  our  personality,  our  con- 
sciousness and  will.  Philosophers  have 
endeavored,  in  different  ways,  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul—the  anchor 
of  man's  hope  amid  the  storms  of  life— 
in  modem  times,  particularly,  from  the 
immateriality  of  the  souL  But  this  im- 
mateiiality  is  not  susceptible  of  rigorous 
proo(  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  oiuy  fol- 
low that  the  soul  need  not  perish  with  the 
death  of  the  body.  It  might  still  pass  in- 
to a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  in  a  deep 
sleep  and  a  swoon,  a  state  little  better  than 
annihilation;  yet  the  idea,  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  involves  the  annihilation 
of  existence,  is  so  cheerless,  so  saddening, 
that  the  vrisest  and  best  of  men,  of  fOl 
ages,  have  rejected  it,  and  all  civilized  na- 
tions have  adopted  the  belief  of  its  con*- 
tiimation  after  death,  as  one  of  the  main 
points  of  their  religious  faith.  There  are 
so  many  reasons  to  render  it  probable, 
which  are  as  convincing  to  most  men  as 
any  strict  proof  could  be,  that,  with  most 
nations,  the  belief  in  the  .immortality  of 
the  soul  is  as  clear  and  &tak  as  the  belief 
in  a  God ;  in  fiict,  the  two  dogmas  are  in- 
timately coimected  in  the  minds  of  most 
men.  The  hope  of  immortality  must  bs 
considered  a  religious  conviction.  Reason 
commands  man  to  strive  .for  continued 
perfection.  This  duty  man  cannot  relin- 
(juish,  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  finee  agent.  He  must,  there- 
fore, expect  that  a  continuation  of  his  bet- 
ter part,  as  the  necessary  condition  for  his 
progress  in  perfection,  will  not  be  denied  to 
nim.  Hence  the  belief  in  immortality  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  our  belief 
in  the  existence  and  goodness  of  God.  The 
perfection  at  which  man  aspires,  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  his  individtiality ; 
and,  therefore,  he  is  hardly  more  startled 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  materialist,  who  de- 
nies all  difiference  between  the  muid  and 
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the  body,  than  by  the  opimoii  which 
raainuiins  that  after  death  the  soul  of  noan 
loses  its  individuality,  and  is  absoibed  in 
the  uoireraal  spirit  The  noblest  feelings 
are  called  into  exercise  by  objects  which 
adto  man  as  an  individual.  Love  cannot 
exist  without  individual  objects  of  affoe- 
tion ;  and  man  trembles  at  the  idea,  that 
the  purest  enioyments  of  which  he  can 
conceive^  shall  perish  by  the  extinction  of 
his  individual  nature.  The  prooft  of  im- 
mortality which  the  Scriptures  afibrd,  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  The  views  of 
man,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  future 
existence,  are  chiefly  influenced  by  his 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
souL  As  soon  as  man  begins  to  observe 
the  peculiar  operation  of  the  soul,  the 
idea  of  its  existence  after  death  arises,  and 
is  suMoitod  bjT  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear,  oy  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  even  by  illusiona  At  first, 
this  continuation  of  its  existence  is  con- 
ceived of  in  connexion  with  that  of  the 
body,  and  with  a  state  of  being  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  present,  in  which 
tho  hunter  shall  renew  ius  chase,  and  his 
corporeal  senses  shall  have  their  accua- 
tomed  gratifications.  This  perhaps  is  the 
reason  of  the  carefiil  preservatkui  of  dead 
bodies  at  an  eariy  period.  Subsequently, 
a  new  and  more  finely  organized  body  Is 
conceived  o^  or  the  soul  is  represented  as 
of  a  more  aerial  substance  (hence  the 
name  of  spirit,  edr  or  brtatky  is  commonly 
used,  in  the  more  ancient  langoages,  to  de- 
note the  soul] ;  or  as  a  shadow,  which,  be- 
ing separatea  fh>ra  the  body  by  death, 
continues  its  existence  by  itselfl  In  tliis 
case,  the  life  after  death  is  also  considered 
as  a  shadow  of  the  present,  as  in  the 
Greek  mythology.  Whilst  the  life  of  the 
soul  was  conceived  of  as  connected  with 
the  earthly  body,  or  with  a  new  and  ethe- 
real body,  it  became  necessary  to  assiffn  a 
distiDct  place,  differmt  firom  that  in  ^ich 
we  live,  for  its  habitalion.  The  invisible 
worid  is  conceived  of  by  most  nations,  at 
first,  as  subterranean,  in  a  more  advanc- 
ed stage  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  the 
imagination  attributes  changes  of  condi- 
tion to  the  fliture  life,  and  the  doctrine  <^ 
the  roetempsychoos,  or  the  progress  of  the 
mind,  in  oinerent  stages,  is  now  formed. 

iSee  JVansmifraiion  of  SmUs,^  The  be- 
ief  in  apparitions,  in  conjurations  of  the 
dead,  and  the  influence  of  the  dead  upon 
the  living,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  belief  in  immortality.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  departed  depend- 
ed, of  oouTM,  upon  the  stale  of  civilization, 
and  what  was  coundered  as  perfeetkui 


here,  wbb  believed  to  be  enioyed  in  the 
after  life,  whether  this  perfection  were 
skill  in  hunting,  or  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment of  knowfedge.  It  was  also  naturni, 
that  the  after  life  should  be  considered  as 
standing  in  connexion  with  this ;  and  thus 
morality,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  the  jus> 
tice  of  the  Ruler  of  man's  destiny,  created 
the  belief  of  a  retribution  after  death, 
which  has  also  been  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  civilization,  in  allpoen- 
ble  gradalioiia,  Gnm  the  coarsest  bodify 
pain  to  the  intellectual  pain  of  exdusion 
fitmi  the  presence  of  God  ;  hence  natu- 
rally arose  the  idea  of  places  where  this 
retribution  was  accomplished — hdl  and 
heaven.  This  idea  of  a  state  of  mribu- 
tion,  seems  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Cknmected  with  the  belief  in  die  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  is  the  belief  in  a  state 
where  souls  are  purified  after  deatii,  as 
existin|^  among  the  £g3rplianB  and  the 
Cathohca.  (See  Purgatory,)  No  religion 
teachea  so  pure  a  state  or  the  soul  after 
this  life,  as  the  Christian,  aocordinff  to  the 
goepeL  Of  the  many  works  whidi  have 
treated  of  this  important  subject,  we  may 
mention  one  by  an  eminent  German  nat- 
uralist, J.  H.  F.  von  Autenrietfa,  Uefrer  dm 
Mtmdun  und  ieine  Hojffnung  tmer  Fad- 
doMTVom  Skmdpwddt  dei  JYobafendun 
(On  Man  and  his  Hope  of  Immortahdr,  as 
deduced  fh)m  the  Li^  of  Nature)  (Tu- 
bingen, 1815).  The  Pentateuch,  as  many 
theologianB  believe,  contains  nochinc  rela- 
tive to  a  future  life.  The  rewards  and 
punishments  which  Moses  proposed,  are 
all  temporal,  and  the  latter,  he  threatens, 
will  be  extended  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations,  but  not  to  a  future 
state.  The  writings  of  the  Old  ToBta- 
ment  seem  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  until 
after  the^  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  doctimes  of  the  East  in  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  previous  to  which  they  seem 
eitner  not  to  have  believed  in  it  at  aJl,  or 
to  have  held  the  return  of  the  soul  to  die 
Supreme  Spuit,  as  Sokimon,  for  instance, 
teaches.  The  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
held  this  doctrine,  as  likewise  several  fe- 
tfaen  of  the  church.  In  Maccabees^  written 
Umff  after  the  Babylonish  captivky,  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
a  state  of  retribution,  is  expressed  in  posi- 
tive terms.  The  transmigiation  of  the 
soul,  believed  by  the  Pyt^igoreans,  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  Epictetus  says, 
**  You  do  not  go  to  a  place  of  pain :  you 
retum  to  the  soiiree  finom  which  you 
a  dsMghtftil  reunion  with  your 
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primhire  elemeotB  ;  there  is  do  Acheron, 
no  TaitaniB,  no  Cocytus,  no  Phlejj^etboD." 
Seneca,  Epicunw  and  Democritua  aJao 
teach  the  aaine.  The  Peripatetics  adopt- 
ed the  same  doctrine^  but  their  founoer 
considered  death  in  a  leas  consoling  light 
<«  Death,"  says  Aristotle,  <'isthe  mosttei^ 
riMe  of  all  thinn ;  it  is  the  end  of  our 
exislence,  and  alter  it,  man  has  neither  to 
expect  good  nor  to  lear  evil."  In  17M, 
the  French  pec^  P^^Bed  a  decree,  ac- 
knowledging the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  exiMnce  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

Impalebixiit  (fiom  jMito,  Latin,  a 
jtofte);  the  potdng  to  death  by  thrusting 
a  stake  through  the  body^  the  victim 
being  left  to  perish  by  lingering  torments, 
whidi  sometmies  last  for  days,  and  are 
aggravated  by  a  feverish  thust  This 
manner  of  inflicting  death  was  known  to 
the  Romans^  though  not  nmctiaed  by 
them.  It  is  used  by  the  Tuns,  as  a  pun- 
iahment  for  Cbristkois  who  say  any 
thing  against  the  law  of  the  prophet,  who 
intrigue  with  a  Mohammedan  woman,  mr 
who  enter  a  mosque.  Soleyman,  a  voung 
Mussulman,  the  aasaaan  of  general  K16- 
ber,  in  Egypt,  was  impaled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Fiench  army.  He  died,  after 
aevend  davs  of  the  moat  liorrible  tor- 
rnenn^  and  not  until  after  the  birds  of 
vny  had  already  torn  the  flesh  from  his 
Dody.  The  honron  of  this  scene  exoeed- 
•d  even  the  foaiiui  description  of  impale- 
ment in  the  Conair. 

iMPijmxL.    (See  Jury.) 

Impbachmbiit.  An  impeachment  is 
an  accusation  and  prosecution  for  a  crime 
orausdemeanor;  biit  isdirtiiivuished  firom 
other  criminal  proaacutions,  either  by  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  prpceedings 
tdre  place,  the  nak  er  ofltce  of  the  paity 
accused,  or  the  offonee  iU^ged,  or  b^  all 
flieae  drcumstanees}  for  the  ednatittttions 
and  usages  varv  in  di&rent  states  in  re- 
fud  to  the  offeneee  which  are  the  sub- 
jeats  of  an  ia^nachment,  as  well  aa  in 
regard  to  the  deaciiptions  of  persona  v^io 
are  aulject  to  this  Idnd  of  proeecution, 
and  the  constkutktt  of  the  tribunal  hav- 
iiig  this  jurisdiction.  The  term  tn^peadb- 
wunt  is  usually  applied  to  proaecutions  of 
judicial  and  executive  officers  for  misde- 
meanon  involving  an  abuae  of  their  offi- 
cial ftmctions,  or  immediately  connected 
with  those  functk>ns.  The  necessity  of 
aoBie  tribunal,  distinct  fiom  the  ordinaiy 
courts,  for  the  trial  of  certain  oflfonces,  or 
for  any  high  misdemeanor  in  certain  offi- 
cers, ia  ^parent,  since  the  judges  of  the 
highest  courts  cannot,  in  all  cases^  safoly 
be  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  each  other  ; 


and  if  they  could  be  so  trusted,  the 
duty  of  persons,  who  are,  in  the  ordinary 
coune  of  adminisniatkNi,  associated  to- 
gether in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
functions,  to  try  their  fellows  for  offences 
involving  not  only  reputatioii,  but  life, 
would  be  moat  unmteful,  and  too  painftil 
to  impoae,  even  if  it  coukl  be  suppoaed 
that  justice  would  alwavs  be  strictly  admin- 
isieied ;  and,  beaidea,  the  ordinaiy  judicial 
tribunabare  not  aoconsdtuted,  in  afi  states, 
aa  effi^ctually  to  aecure  them  against  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  officers  of  the 
state.  The  firat  object,  then,  in  trials  of 
this  description,  is  to  bring  them  before  a 
tribunal  sufficient  in  authority  to  overawe 
any  individual,  however  high  or  poweifliL 
In  countriea  governed  by  absolute  mon- 
archal or  those  whose  jMerogatives  over- 
bear all  other  powen  in  the  state,  the 
practke  is^  either  for  the  sovereign  himself 
to  give  dedsiona  in  those  caaes  which  are 
uaittlly  the  aubjects  of  impeachmait,  or 
to  cmistitttte  tribunals  for  tnis  purpose  by 
special  oonmuasion,  which  is^  in  eflfoet, 
equivalent  lo  the  direct  exercise  of  those 
judicial  functiona  by  the  aovereign  him- 
aelf ;  for  if  he  has  any  strong  bias  in  the 
particular  eaae,  he  will  be  kmuenced  by  it 
in  the  appointment  of  the  judye%  aa  much 
aa  he  would  be  in  the  decision,  were  he 
to  act  as  judge  himselfi  But  in  every 
flee  government,  that  is^  in  every  fpov- 
emment  under  which  each  cituen 
knows  no  absolute  aovereign  but  the 
law  ilselC  and  every  one,  wheiber  ruler  or 
niledy  is  eoostimned  to  an  wiqualified 
aubdusaiim  to  ita  aovereigntyi  there  must 
be  a  permanent  tribunal  establiabed  by 
the  flindaroental  constimtion,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sovereun  law  to  try  the  ju- 
dicial and  executive  offieen^  in  respeet  to 
acta  done  by  them  in  their  respective 
bmnchea  of  the  administmtkm  of  the 
government.  This  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable parte  of  a  well  constituted  gov- 
emmenty  since  it  guaranties  the  sove- 
reignty, and  the  foitUul  admimatration  of 
the  lawBL  It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the 
government  in  which  the  whole  people 


are  aa  dirsctlv  interealed  as  in  the 
Ikhment  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The 
charter  of  the  French  govenmient,  grant- 
ed at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
follows  the  British  constimtion  m  lodging 
this  judicial  power  in  the  house  of  peen. 
The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
house  of  peen  are  very  extensive  in  re- 
spect to  impeachroentB,  and,  at  the  same 
tune,  not  veiy  precisely  defined.  It  does 
not  appear  distinctly  what  persons  or 
what  misdemeanors  are  exempted  fivm 
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this  juii0dictM» ;  iNit  k  as  in  pnctke,  UBU- 
tSty  exercised  in  respect  to  misdenaeanon 
of  an  impoitant  character,  alleged  <4[unst 
judicial    or  executive   officerSi      These 
prosecutioDS  are  instituted  hy  the  house 
of  commons,  and  are  usually  commenced 
by  sending  an  oral  message   fiom   the 
house  of  commons  to  the  kmis^  announc- 
ing the  intended  impeachment ;  and  after- 
wards articles  of  impeachment  are  drawn 
up  much  in  the  form  of  an  indictment, 
and  the  house  of  commons  attends  the 
prosecution  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
or  appoints  managen  to  conduct  the  pros- 
ecution, and  demand  judgment     As  the 
crimes  triable  by  impeachment  are  not 
limited,  so  the  severest  punishments  may 
be  inflicted  in  punuance  of  the  judgments 
Rsndered.    In  the  U.  States,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions,  on  the  subject  of  im- 
peachinenf^  are  derived  fix>m  the  British 
constitution,  but  not  without  impoitant 
modiflcations.    By  the  consdmtion  of  the 
U.  States,  the  senate  is  the  high  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments,  which  are  in- 
stitutod  by  the  house  of  refnesentatives, 
as  in  England  by  the  commons,  and  all 
executive  and  iudicial  officen  are  amen- 
able in  this  mode  of  triaL    In  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  presides,  but  in  no 
other  case.    The  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  does  not  require  any  paiticular 
number  of  the  senators  to  be  pcesent,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment   The  members  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  are  not  liable  to 
impeachment,  each  house  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  its  own  membere.    ManagevB 
are  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of 
represeotatives,  to  conduct  Ae  prosecu- 
tion.   The  party  impeached  is  heard  by 
counsel,  if  he  choosei      The  arvuments 
having  been  heard,  the  senate  defiberates 
vrith  closed  doors,  but  the  judgment  is 
riven  publicly.    No  person  is  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  memben  present    The  judgment  ex- 
tends only  to  removal  fiom  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  hon- 
or, trust  or  emolument,  under  the  govern- 
ment   In  the  several  states,  most  of  the 
constitutions  contain  jnovisions  similar  to 
those  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
the  senate,  or  upper  house,  being  the  court 
of  impe  chment,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, or  lower  house,  being  ^e  pros- 
ecutors.    This   is    the   constitution   of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Geoiifia,  Ken- 


tuck^jTennessee^Ohio,  Indiana,  LouUana, 
MisBsappi,  Illinois,  Alabama  and  MiflBouri : 
but  the  nrovirions  of  the  constitutionB  of 
someof  the  states  are  very  diflferent  In 
Maryland,  misbehavior  in  office  is  indict- 
able; in  Vermont,  the  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  impeachinents  consisis  of  the 
governor,  or  lieutenant-goveraor,  and 
council ;  in  New  York,  it  consiBts  of  the 
senate,  the  chancellor,  and  justices  of  the 
supreme  court;  in  North  CaroGna,  offi- 
cen may  be  prosecuted  on  impeadunem, 
or  indi^ment  by  the  mnd  jurv  of  the 
court  of  supreme  jurismctioD.  Some  of 
the  constitutions  limit  impeachment  to 
executive  and  judicial  officen;  olhen 
render  officen  generally  impeachable.  Bw 
the  constitution  of  New  Yon,  all  civfl  of- 
ficMvare  fiable  to  impeachment,  and  so  in 
some  other  states ;  by  that  of  BlisBouri, 
die  governor,  lieutenant-gorenior,  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  treasincr,  attoney- 
general,  and  all  judges  of  courts;  brthat 
of  New  Jersey,  the  judges  and  dens  of 
the  couns,  the  attomey-genml,  secrelary 
and  treasurer.  As  the  pumHhment  that 
may  be  awarded  on  an  impeadunent  is 
onfy  diiMiiiiiwil  fiom,  and  diMpialification 
for  holding,  office,  the  pntv  impeached 
may  still,  under  the  laws  of  the  seversl 
states  or  of  the  U.  States,  be  indicled  and 
punished  for  the  same  misdeaieaiior,  if  it 
De  a  subject  of  such  a  prosecution. 

Impbeativx.  In  pammar,  the  impera- 
tive mood  of  a  vert>  is  that  which  express- 
es command,  entreaty,  advice,  exhonation ; 
as  ffo,  otfeiid^  &c. 

&CRSLATOR  was  the  name  f^ven  by  the 
Romans  to  the  commander-in-^ief  of  an 
army,  and  tnipertiaii  signified  wnKJinrv 
command,  tnferator  was  a  title  of  dif- 
forent  import  in  difierent  tiroes.  Hie 
consuls  originally  bore  the  title  of  mpt- 
nifor,  before  they  were  called  eonnC 
The  name  was  aAerwaids  givm  bv  the 
soldien  and  senate  to  a  general,  aner  a 
neat  victory,  and  he  retained  it  till  after 
his  triumph.  In  later  times,  no  one  re- 
ceived this  title  wbo  had  not  defeated  a 
hostile  force  of  at  least  10,000  men.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  repubhc,  tiiipeni- 
lor  became  the  highest  Utie  of  the  su- 
preme ruler.  The  succeason  of  Au- 
gustus used  it,  and  it  expressed  the  same 
thing  as  the  hated  title  of  ftii^.  In  still 
later  times,  it  had  the  signification  which 
we  attach  to  the  word  esipcror.  It  was 
still  given,  however,  to  triumphant  gener- 
als, and,  in  this  case,  had  its  old  significa- 
tion. The  emperore  appear  to  have  used 
it,  because  they  were  considered  as  supe- 
rior to  all  the  generals.    In  the  times  <^ 
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th«  lepublic,  this  title  vnB  placed  aAer  the 
name ;  for  instance,  Cicero  imperaior :  as 
the  title  of  an  emperor,  it  stood  before  the 
name,  bnpergior  vraa  a  sumanie  giyen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pleneste  to  Jupiter, 
whose  statue  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Titus  Quinctius, 
when  he  captured  Prenesle.  (See  Emperor.) 

Impbrial  Chamber.  (See  Clumber^ 
JmpenaL) 

Iicperiali-Lercari,  Francis  Maria ; 
doge  of  Genoa.  Louis  XIV  bombarded 
Genoa  during  hia  dogeship,  in  revenge  for 
her  adherence  to  Spain  fi>r  50  years.  The 
doge  was  obliged  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
Louis  in  person,  and  attended  by  four 
senators.  Tmpenali  conducted  with  great 
dignity  in  tins  humiliating  afiidr,  and 
when  asked  what  he  found  most  remaik- 
able  at  Versailles,  gave  that  celebrated  an- 
swer, **  To  see  myself  here.'* 

InpREssioN,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  transfer  of  certain  figures  by  raes- 
8ure  from  a  hard  to  a  soft  sunstance.  This 
tnmsfer  affords  the  means  of  multiplying 
copies,  and  takes  place  in  typography, 
copper-plate  printing,  lithography,  &c 
Engraven  in  copper  and  wooa  wofk  in 
plane  surfaces ;  tne  gem  and  stamp  engra- 
vers, hovvever,  produce  elevated  or  sunk 
figures;  consequently,  the  impressions  ap- 
pear in  relievo,  and  Uie  substances  which 
receive  them  must  be  susceptible  of  being 
raised  or  depressed.  In  order  to  obtain 
impressions  from  copper-plates,  a  color- 
mg  substance  must  be  put  m  the  incisions 
of^the  plate.  In  the  case  of  wood-cuts, 
the  coloring  matter  is  applied  to  the  eleva- 
tions. In  both  cases,  the  copy  is  procur- 
ed by  pressure.  There  are  two  kmds  of 
impressions  :^1.  that  executed  upon  pkme 
sur&ces,  as  in  lithomphy,  copper-plate 
printing,  and  copes  m>m  wood-cuts.  The 
instruments  for  It  are  the  printinjf,  rolling 
and  lithograi)hic  press.  (See  article  Cop- 
per-Plate Priniing.)  The  goodness  of  the 
copies  depends  partly  on  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  pnnter;  wmv  also  on  the  degnee 
in  which  the  plate  has  been  used.  The 
best  copies  are  always  among  the  first 
hundrea,  and  are  called,  with  us,  the  proqf 
vnpresrionM ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
avaiU  la  lettrt^  L  e.,  those  struck  off  be- 
fore the  name  of  the  engraving  is  inscrib- 
ed on  the  plate.  These  are  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  subsequent  impres- 
sions. An  engraved  plate  affords  more 
good  copies  thui  an  etched  one,  and  this 
more  than  one  in  aqua  tinta.  Copies  are 
taken  from  wood-cuts  in  the  same  way  as 
from  copper-plates.  The  same  degree  ef 
care,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  con- 
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ducting  the  process* — 3.  Copies  in  relievo. 
These  are  impressions  or  medals  and 
gems,  or  stamps,  so  as  to  leave  raised  or 
sunken  figures  (empremU),  Medals  and 
engraved  gems  are  valuable,  as  historical 
monuments  and  woiks  of  art,  and  the 
mode  in  which  copies  of  them  are  made 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  Representa- 
tions of  them  in  copper-plate  engravings, 
cannot  properly  express  their  chmcter  as 
works  of  art.  Impressions  are  therefore 
taken  immediately  finom  them,  by  means 
of  fhie  sealing-wax,  sulphur,  wax,  glass, 
&c  Copies  in  vitreous  substances  are 
called  jNxifu.    (See  CaiUng^  and  Pattee,) 

Impressment  of  Seamen.  (See  Stamen,) 

Imprimatur  (LaHnf  let  it  be  printed) ; 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  exereised  in  its  rig- 
or. An  account  of  this  worst  species  of 
tyranny  has  already  been  piven  under  the 
head  of  Books,  Censorship  qf  (see  also 
Index),  Milton,  in  his  eloquent  speech 
for  unlicensed  printing  or  AreopagUiea^ 
humorously  describes  this  practice  of  li- 
censing books^  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
what  he  calls  a  quadruple  exorcism,  ap- 
proved and  licensed  under  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  monks — *^  Let  the  chancellor 
Cini  see  if  this  woriL  mav  be  printed  ;** 
(signed)  V.  R.,  vicar  of  Florence.  Then 
comes  the  chanceUor— <*  I  have  seen  this 
work,  and  find  nothing  against  the  Catho- 
lic fidth  and  cood  morals  ;**  (signed)  N.  C, 
chancellor  of  Florence.  Tnen  the  vicar 
reappears — ^"Considering,  &c.  this  woric 
may  he  printed  f  (signed)  V.  R. ;  land,  final- 
ly^ hnprimatur,  signed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  holy  office;  in  Florence. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.  (See  Debtor 
and  CredUor ;.  also  Ci^nas.) 

Impromptu  (finom  the  Latin  phrase  in 
promptu  habere^  to  have  in  Teadiness] ; 
properly,  something  which  is  done  or  said 
vrithout  preparation,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  It  is  used  particularly  to  signi- 
fy extemporaneous  poetical  effusions. 

biPROPRiATiONS,in  the  English  church ; 
benefices  in  the  possession  of  laymen, 
those  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions being  called  mropriaiionsy  though 
they  are  sometimes  identified.  Blackstone 
gives  the  fi>]lowing  account  of  them. 
Benefices  are  sometimes  appropriated, 
that  is,  perpetually  annexed  to  some  spir- 
itual corporation,  either  sole  or  aggregate, 
which  the  law  esteems  as  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  service  of  the  church  as 
any  smgle  clersyman.  This  contrivance 
sprang  fit>m  me  policy  of  the  monastic 
orders,  who  b^^ed  or  bought  all  the  ad- 
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TOWBons  within  their  reach,  and  then  ap- 
propriated the  l>eneiioes  for  the  use  of 
their  own  corporation.  Such  appropria- 
tions could  not  be  completed  without  the 
king's  license,  and  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  When  it  was  once  made,  the  ap- 
propriators  and  their  successors  became 
the  perpetual  parsons  of  the  church. 
Blackstone  is  of  opinion  that  appropria- 
tions may  still  be  made  in  this  way. 
Those  formerly  made,  were  originally  an- 
nexed to  bishoprics,  prebends,  retigious 
houses,  manories  and  certun  military  or- 
ders ;  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries in  the  reisn  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
appropriations  of  tne  several  parsonages 
belonging  to  them  were  given  to  the  king, 
and  were  aftepvaids  granted  out,  fiom 
time  to  dme,  by  the  crown.  The  appro- 
priator  deputed  some  person  to  perform 
divine  service  in  such  parish,  who,  being 
merely  his  deputy  or  vicegerent,  ^vas  calf 
ed  vvcar^  whose  stipend  was  at  the  discre- 
tion of  die  appiopriator.  The  distinction, 
therefore,  of  a  parson  and  vicar,  is  that 
the  former  is  entitled  to  aD  the  ecclesias- 
tical dues  of  his  parish,  wiule  the  vicar  is, 
in  eflfect,  only  the  curate  of  the  real  par- 
son (the  appropriatorV  and  receives  but  a 
part  of  the  profits.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  3845  impropriations  in  Eng- 
land. 

lupRovvisATOEi;  the  name  given,  in  It- 
aly, to  poets  who  compose  and  declaiin, 
extemporaneously,  a  poem  on  any  given 
subject,  or  sing  it,  accompanying  their 
voice  with  an  instrument.  Among  txu'- 
barous  nations,  where  fancy  is  strong,  live- 
ly and  unrestrained,  the  gifl  of  extempo-, 
raneous  poetry,  especially  when  assisted 
by  music,  is  not  uncommon  (for  instance, 
among  several  of  the  African  and  Ameri- 
can tribes) ;  and,  from  several  passages  in 
the  ancients,  we  may  infer  that  the  oldest 
Greek  poets  extemporized.  In  modem 
Europe,  this  talent  appeara  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  Italian  soil.  Spain  too,  and 
especially  Minoroa  and  Valencia,  appear 
not  to  be  without  traces  of  a  similar  po- 
etic character.  Afler  this  art  had  been 
introduced  into  Italy,  with  the  Provencal 
poetry,  in  the  12th  century,  Petrarch  ap- 
peal's to  have  practised  it ;  at  least,  he  is 
known  to  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
the  invfrmnnsatori  accompanying  their 
soug  with  the  lute.  Since  the  revival  of 
letters,  there  have  been,  in  Italy,  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  have  composed,  in  this 
manner,  poems  of  considerable  length. 
The  Latin  language  was  at  first  used, 
ivhich,  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
was  the  language  of  the  Itfamed.    The 


love  of  this  poetry  was  quite  a  passion  un- 
der Leo  X,  at  the  courts  of  Urbino,  Ferra- 
ra,  Mantua,  Mihm  and  Naples.  One  of 
the  oldest  Ppets  was  Senufino  d'Aquih 
(bom  in  14o6,  died  m  1500),  a  poet  now 
forgotten,  but,  in  his  own  time,  the  rival 
of  Petrarch.  He  was  surpassed  by  his 
eontemponuy  Bernardo  Accohi,  called 
Twnico  ArtHna.  It  is  said  that,  when  he 
repeated  his  verses  in  a  public  place,  every 
thing  was  in  motion,  the  shops  were  shut, 
occupatkm  ceased,  and  learned  and  igno- 
rant all  rushed  towards  him.  Of  n^oly 
equal  fame  was  the  Florentine  inmromnm- 
iart  Cristofbro,  sumamed  the  H^est  {M- 
Hssimo).  Among  the  imprvvvSaimf  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  15ch  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  centniy,  were  Nioolo 
Leoniceno,  GKammario  Fdebo,  Parafilo 
Sassi,  Ippolito  of  Femra,  Battista  Stroz- 
zi,  Pero,  Nicolo  Praneiotti,  Cesaie  da  Fa- 
no.  Three  poets  of  this  tone  were  bliiid — 
Cristoforo  Sordi,  Anrelio  Bnmdolini,  and 
his  brother  Raftello.  The  learned  Greeks, 
who,  at  the  begmning  of  die  axteenth 
century,  fled  Rom  Constantinople  to 
Italy,  there  spread  their  custoins^  to- 
gether with  a  taste  for  their  language  and 
literature.  In  diflferent  cities  of  Italy, 
they  introduced  the  gympotid,  in  which 
were  united  the  pleasures  of  die  table  and 
the  pleasures  or  the  mind.  Leo  X  was 
very  fond  of  them,  and  willingly  invited 
learned  men  to  hiis  table.  Among  them 
was  his  fiivorite  Andrea  Marone,  a  creat 
trnpnovmotore.  The  contemporary  aumocs 
retette  wonderful  thincs  of  fiis  talent 
Adrian  VI,  who  looked  upon  poets  as  a 
sort  of  idolaters,  banished  him  from  the 
Vatican,  where  Leo  had  assigned  Imn  a 
lodging;  but  Clement  VII  recsQled  him. 
Another  poet,  Querao  bv  name,  was  a  son 
of  court  fool  to  Leo.  Being  very  fond  of 
wine,  he  obtained  permission  to  drink 
from  the  pope^  own  fflass  at  table,  on 
condition  that  he  would  make  at  least 
two  Latin  verses  on  every  subject  propoa- 
ed  to  him,  and,  if  they  were  bad,  his  wine 
was  mixed  widi  at  least  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  Leo  called  him,  in  jest,  the 
carck  pod.  Afler  the  deadi  of  Leo,  learn- 
ed men  wrote  in  the  Ixngya  voUgartj  and 
the  impromisatori  followed  their  example. 
We  may  suppose  from  this  that  their  num- 
bers increased.  We  will  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  most  fiiinous.  The  first  is  Sil- 
vio Antoniano,  bom  at  Rome  in  1540,  of 
an  obscure  family,  and  raided  by  his  tal- 
ents to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  skilled  m  all  the  sciences.  On 
account  of  his  power  of  improviaation. 
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he  WBB  sunmmed  PoiHno,  On  a  fine 
eveningintheepring,  he  once  began  torecite 
to  a  numerous  circle,  in  a  little  grove  in  the 
countiy,  when  a  nightingale,  apparently  at- 
tracted by  his  song,  perched  upon  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  and,  emulating  him,  as  it  were, 
began  to  ainff  with  extraKwdinary  vivacity. 
The  astonishment  of  the  hearers  at  tins 
unexpected  contest,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  spuit  of  the  poet,  and,  excited  by 
these  circumstances,  he  left  his  former 
suli^t,  addressed  the  nightingale,  and 
praised  the  melody  of  her  vmce  and  the 
oeauty  of  her  song,  in  verses  so  full  of 
harmony  «nd  feeting,  as  to  draw  tears 
from  those  around  him.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  impnwisatonj  was  Per- 
fetti,  bom  in  1660,  at  Sienna,  died  1747,  at 
Rome.  We  have  from  Fabroni  a  biogrer 
phy  of  this  poet:  two  volumes  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous poetry  appeared  in  1748.  He 
could  throw  a  peculiar  charm  over  every 
subject,  and  possessed  such  a  wonderful 
memory,  that  in  his  last  vetses  he  recapit- 
ulated fdl  that  he  had  said  before,  lie 
had  the  abearance  of  an  inspired  man, 
and  when  he  had  finished,  he  was  gene- 
rally exhausted  and  overcome  wim  ft- 
tigue.  He  recited  his  verses  singing,  that 
he  miffht  gain  time  to  think,  and  mi^t 
better  follow  the  metre,  and  viras  very  will- 
ing to  be  accompanied  by  the  guitar.  His 
favorite  metre  was  the  octo-syllabic.  The 
most  glorious  day  of  his  life  was  that  up- 
on which  (during  the  papacv  of  Benedict 
XIII),  he  received,  through  the  interest 
of  the  princess  Violanta  of  Bavaria,  the 
crown  of  laurel  at  the  capitol — an  honor 
which  was  then  the  more  flattering,  be- 
cause it  had  not  yet  lost  its  value  by  being 
frequently  given,  since  Petrarch  and  TSs- 
so  had  alone  been  judged  worthy  of  it 
The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the 
jirivilege  of  adding  a  laurel  crown  to  his 
aims,  were  new  honors  given  to  him. 
Metastasio,  also,  at  a  very  early  period, 
showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  this 
kind  of  poetry ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  cost 
him  much  effort  After  having  declaimed 
fbr  some  time,  he  felt  all  his  strens^  ex- 
hausted ;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to 
bed,  and  to  revive  him  by  medical  means ; 
but  his  strength  did  not  return  fbr  ^  hours. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  fiom  regard  to 
his  health;  to  give  up  so  dangerous  an  art 
Females,  also,  have  been  highly  distin- 
ffuished  for  this  power.  Quadrio  men- 
tions three  celebrated  «m«rtwpua(rict---Ce- 
ciMa  Micheli  of  Venice,  Giovanna  de'  San- 
ti,  and  a  nun,  Barbara  of  Coirejrgio.  No 
one  of  these  obtained  greater  nme  than 
Maddatena  Morelli  Fernandez,  under  Pius 


VI,  among  tlie  Arcadians  caUed  CariUa 
CHimpiea,  who  lived  in  Tnscanv,  and  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  travellers.  She 
was  bom  at  Pistoia,  where  her  talents, 
carefully  formed  by  diligent  smdy,  were 
eariy  developed.  The  applause  which 
she  obtained  m  Italy,  induced  the  emperor 
Francis  I  to  invite  her  to  Vienna,  where 
she  was  received  with  disfinction,  and  load- 
ed with  fiivors.  The  empress  Catharine 
invited  her  to  Petersbuiv,  but  the  fear  of 
a  ocJd  chmate  prevented  her  fi:om  going 
thither.  The  academy  of  the  Arciuiians 
chose  her  a  member,  and,  in  1776^  she 
was  publicly  crowned  in  Rome,  and  re- 
ceive fiiom  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of 
nohUe  dttadvna.  She  left  Rome,  and  af- 
terwards lived  at  Florence,  where  she  died 
in  1800.  Several  females  ^fted  with  sim- 
ilar talents,  have  appeared  m  later  times — 
Bandcttini  (q.  v),  Fantastici  at  Florence, 
Mazzei,  by  birth  Lanti ;  the  last  of  whom, 
peiiiaps,  surpassed  all  the  othera  by  the 
fertility  of  her  imaginatioD,  by  the  rich- 
ness and  the  purity  of  her  language,  and 
by  the  harmony  and  regularity  of  her 
verse.  She  also  attempted  tragedies.  In 
1764,  there  died  at  Verona  the  celebrated 
imprwivisaiort  Zucco,  who  left  behind  him 
a  worthy  scholar  and  successor,  in  theab- 
b^  Lorenzi.  The  advocate  Bemardi  al- 
so attained  to  some  celebrity  in  Rome. 
Among  the  tm^momNifirt  of  our  times^ 
Francisco  Gianni  (q.  v.l  of  whose  extem- 
poraneous poems  a  collection  appeared  in 
1795,  has  obtameil  great  reputation  ;  and 
also  Sestini.  Tomasso  Sgncci  of  Arezzo 
is  still  more  famous,  who,  in  1816,  pro- 
duced, in  Florence,  an  extemporaneous 
tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  and  the 
charactera  were  (pven  bvthe  spectators. 
In  Paris,  he  likewiae  produced,  with  ^tetx 
applause,  the  tragedy  of  Missolonghi,  in 
18%.  In  Turin,  he  declaimed^  extempore, 
the  tragedy  of  Hector,  which  the  steno- 
{^pher  Delpino  printed  (Turin,  1823),  and 
m  Florence,  a  tragedy  on  the  desith  of 
Mary  Stuart  (See  Romt  in  the  19lh  Cen- 
tury.) He  received,  in  reward,  letters  of 
nobihty.  The  printed  works  of  the  tsi- 
vnn/wuUori  who  have  been  most  admjvsd, 
nave  never  passed  mediocrity.  Perfbtti 
was  therefore  wise  enough  not  to  allow 
any  thing  of  his  to  be  printed,  and  it  is 
pobable  we  should  not  have  had  such 
beautiful  poems  fiom  Metastasio,  if  he 
had  not  been  obliged  to  renounce  extem- 
poraneous poetry.  The  cause  is  verr  ev- 
ident, without  its  behiff  necessaiy,  how- 
ever, fbr  us  to  suspect  me  taste  and  pene- 
tration of  its  adnurere.  The  real  oc  ap- 
parent inspiration  of  the  poet,  his  lively 
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ftefing,  his  strikiitf  action,  the  sound  of 
his  ioitninient,  um^  in  general,  the  whole 
eflbct  of  a  living  actor,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce powerful  effectii  and  leave  no  time 
for  cnticiani,  even  if  the  poetry  is  of  an 
ordinary  character.  Bouterwek  justly 
aaya,  in  hte  GefdbMie  der  BaL  Pouie  (Hia- 
tory  of  Italian  Poetry),  **  Amonc  the  poetical 
curioaitiea  of  modem  Italy,  the  oit  of  the 
imprmmsaiori  has  higher  clairaB  on  our  at- 
tention, than  moat  printed  collectiona  of 
modem  Italian  poetry.  Their  art  shows 
with  what  flexibility  Mid  power  an  Italian 
fancy,  when  once  excited,  can  string  to- 
gether words  and  images  in  verse.  It  thus 
becomes  manif^  how  an  Italian,  even 
with  a  moderate  cultivation  of  mind, 
is  able  to  increase,  by  a  little  volume  of 
protty  ffood  vems,  the  number  of  those 
which  be  already  finds,  when  he  haa  once 
bv  iMart  the  poetry  of  his  predecessors. 
The  artificial  and  yet  happy  enthusiasm 
of  modem  tniproiwcMrfori,  is  a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  former  achievements  of  Italian 
intellecL**  It  is  surprising  that  almost  all 
the  unpnmriiaiari  are  bom  in  Tuscany  or 
Venice,  principally  at  Sienna  or  at  Verona, 
and  that  their  ait  haa  been  transmitted  In 
uninterrupted  succession.  The  Germaa 
Karschin,  daughter  of  a  peasant,  whose 
cows  she  tendra,  would  have  been  much 
admired  as  an  impnwisatnee  in  Ital^.  The 
fins  poet  who  naade  public  exhibiuons  of 
this  kind,  among  the  Germans,  was  the 
takmted  Wolf  of  Altona,  in  1834  (now 
profesK>r  of  modem  languages  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Weimar),  who  ai^)eared 
with  api4ause  in  several  peaces.  In 
France,  m  1835,  Eugene  de  rradel  gave 
aeveral  succesiful  evening  exhibitions  of 
the  same  talent 

IiTA ;  kinff  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the 
seventh  ana  eighth  centuries.  He  suc- 
ceeded Ceadwula,  about  689,  and,  after 
havinc  obtained  advantages  over  the  peo- 
ple or  Kent,  in  694,  he  tumed  his  arms 
amnst  the  Britons,  from  whom  he  wrest- 
ed Somersetshire,  and  other  parts  of  the 
west  of  England.  He  then  made  war  on 
the  Mercians;  but  the  contest  was  termi- 
nated, without  much  advantage  to  either 
party,  by  a  bloody  batde,  which  was 
fought  in  715.  The  latter  part  of  the 
reiffn  of  Ina  was  spent  in  works  of  peace, 
and  he  closed  his  days  in  a  monastenr, 
having  resigned  his  crown  in  728.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  principal  legislator  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  His  laws,  some  of  which 
are  yet  extant,  served  as  the  foundation 
of  the  code  formed  by  Alfred  the  Great 
(See  Tumer^  Hi^ory  of  the  At^fh-SaX' 

ONf.) 


Inachcs  ;  a  son  of  OeeamiB  and  Te- 
thys,  the  founder  of  the  first  royal  race  of 
Arvolia,  which  ruled  382  v«an  (from  B.C. 
1800)y  When  Juno  and  Neptune  eon- 
tended  forthe  dominioD  of  Aigos,  Inaebos, 
who  was  the  arUler  of  die  d&ipuie,  ad- 
judged it  to  Judo.  He  is  pasticulariy 
famous  on  account  of  his  dangtiler  lo. 

IifCA,  or  Ynca;  an  appellation  whAeh 
the  nadvea  of  Pern  give  to  their  kiii^  asd 
princes  of  the  Uood.  The  efanmide  of 
Pern  thus  rektes  the  origin  of  tb«  acsz  - 
This  counnry  had  been  a  k>n|^  time  the 
theatre  of  all  sons  of  waia^  hofnUecrinMB 
and  diMensioos,  till  at  length  there  appear- 
ed two  brothers,  the  one  of  whom  was 
called  Manco  Capac  Of  this  penmi  the 
Indians  say  he  built  the  city  of  Cusoo, 
aettled  laws  and  policv,  and  taa^  them 
to  adore  the  sun,  and  he  and  his  descend- 
anti  took  die  name  of  tneo,  which,  in  the 
lanetiage  of  Pern,  signifies  Hng^  or  gnat 
tori  These  incas  mw  so  powerful,  diat 
they  made  themselves  msaters  of  the 
whole  country  fiom  Chile  to  Quiio^  es- 
tablishuig  in  every  province  their  pecufiar 
policv  and  religioua  institutioii%  aiid  held 
it  till  the  dispute  between  the  brotbeis 
Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  of  which  the 
Spaniards,  under  Pizano,  availing  them- 
selves^ obtained  pooBeaaion  of  Peru,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  ineaa^  in 
1533.  They  number  only  13  of  these  in- 
cas. It  is  said  that  the  most  conadenble 
among  the  nobles  of  the  country  still  bear 
the  name  of  moo. 

IzicAKZfATioN  (fipom  the  Latin,  the  ieeosi- 
ingjlah);  a  woiu  used  to  ej^aess  the  de- 
scent of  die  Deity,  or  his  noaniftatatiim  in 
the  fleah,  under  die  human  form;  thus 
we  apeak  of  the  tnoomaltiNi  of  Christ 
The  Hindoos  believe  in  innumerable 
incarnations  of  their  deities.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  9  incarnations  of  Viah- 
nu.    (See  ^BoUar.) 

Incest  ;  a  crime  made  such  bjpoaidve 
laws,  in  compliance  with  the  dirMioDSc^ 
religion.  Tne  law  of  nature  doea  not 
recognise  it:  on  this  account,  the  Code 
Napoleon  does  not  nundier  it  among  the 
carnal  crimes,  on  the  ground  that  the  pua- 
iahment  of  such  crimes  leads  only  to  theb 
concealment,  and  that  the  piuusbinent  of 
public  ofMiiicm  is  sufficient  Nature  has, 
at  all  times  and  among  all  nationa,  forhid- 
den  matrimony  and  sexual  interoouise 
between  deseendanta  and  ascendanta,  not 
between  brothers  and  aistera,  who  were 
allowed  to  marry  among  the  PersisBS^ 
Athenisns,  EgypaaiiB,&c.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moru  sentiment  extended  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  rriatjonshiis   and 
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moral  and  religious  pedantry  carried  the 
prohibition  even  to  spiritual  relationship. 
Dispensations  were,  however,  granted  for 
money.  It  is  desirable  that  the  crime  of 
inceeit  should  be  limited  to  the  commerce 
of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  as- 
ters. 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth ;  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer,  bom  in  1756.  Having  lost  bet 
father  at  the  age  of  16,  she  went  to  Lon- 
don with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  en- 
gagement for  the  stage,  where  she  married 
Mr.  Inchbald,  then  an  actor  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, and  accompanied  him  on  several 
jNTOvincial  tours,  partaking  in  his  engage- 
ments. He  dying  in  1779,  she  returned 
to  London,  and  made  her  debut  at  Covent- 
garden,  Oct  3, 1780.  She  continued  on 
the  boards  about  eight  years,  and,  from 
her  great  personal  attractions,  which  she 
retained  to  a  late  period  of  her  life,  as 
wen  as  fipom  her  natural  talents,  vras  a 
popular  performer.  After  her  retirement 
nom  the  stage,  in  1789,  she  depended 
principally  on  her  hterary  labors  for  sup- 
port, publishing  several  dramatic  pieces, 
most  of  which  had  a  temporary  success, 
whUe  some  are  even  yet  considered  as 
what  is  technically  termed  stock  pU^, 
She  wrote  also  a  novel,  called  the  Simple 
Stoiy  (4  vols.,  1791),  and  edited  a  coUec- 
tlon  of  dramas,  entitled  the  British  Thea- 
tre, with  biographical  and  critical  remarks 
(in  25  volflL,  ISmo.),  durinff  the  period 
m>m  1806  to  1809;  a  similar  collection 
of  the  most  popular  farces  (in  7  vols., 
12moO;  and  the  Modem  Theatre  (in  10 
yols.,1809).  Her  death  took  place  at  Ken- 
sington, Aug.  1,  1821,  in  her  66tfa  ^ear. 
The  Simple  Story  is  a  tale  of  much  mte- 
rest  and  pathos.  This  ingenious  and  able 
woman  passed  a  hfe  attended  with  many 
difficultKS  and  temptations  with  unsuUied 
reputation. 

Incledon,  Benjamin  Charles ;  an  Eng- 
lish vocalist,  bom  about  1764.  When 
only  eight  years  old,  he  was  articled  to 
JacksoA  of  Exeter,  under  whose  tuition 
he  remained  as  a  chorister  in  Exeter  ca- 
thedral until  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1779, 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  common  sailor. 
His  vocal  abilities  having  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  ofScers,  he  was  advised  to  tiy 
his  jR>rtune  on  the  stage.  In  October, 
1790,  he  made  his  debut  on  the  London 
boards,  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  with 
great  success,  in  the  character  of  Dermot, 
in  O'Keefe's  musical  farce  of  the  Poor 
Soldier,  and  rose  at  once  into  a  degree  of 
popularity,  which  attended  him  till  the 
infirmities  consequent  upon  advancing 
years,  and  an  irregular  mode  of  hfe,  com- 


pelled him  to  retire  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession.  Of  the  diminution  of 
his  powers,  however,  he  never  could  be 
persuaded,  but  constantiy  attributed  his 
decluiing  popularity  to  the  caprice  of  the 
pubhc.  His  voice — a  rich  tenor^— com- 
oined  uncommon  power,  sweetness  and 
ductility,  both  in  the  natural  and  yolsef/o, 
and  his  intonation  vras  singularly  correct, 
taking  his  imperfect  education  into  con- 
sideration. His  articulation  was,  however, 
fiur  from  equal  to  his  other  qualities,  being 
coarse,  not  to  say  vulgar.  The  better  sort 
of  tiie  old  Enghsh  ballad,  of  which  Ste- 
vens's Storm  and  Gay%  Black-eyed  Susan 
are,  perhaps,  among  the  finest  qfiecimens. 
was  decidedly  his  forte :  in  this  style  of 
sbging,  he  had  no  equal.  Pecimiaiy  em- 
banassmentB,  arismg  fiom  an  utter  care- 
lessness of  money  and  general  improvi- 
dence, imbittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
which  WB8  closed  at  Worcester,  February, 
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Imclination,  in  mathematics,  means 
the  direction  of  a  line,  with  regard  to  a 
certain  point  (according  to  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  ApoUonius  and 
Pappus  particulariy).  In  astronomy,  this 
word  signifies  the  angle  which  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  and  comets  make  with  the 
echptic  or  orbit  of  the  earth.  This  an(^ 
is  the  smaller,  the  leas  the  planet  or  comet 
is  distant  from  the  ecliptic.  According  to 
the  latest  observations  of  Lalande  and 
Bode,  this  angle  of  inclination  is,  in  the 
different  planets,  as  feflows: — ^Mercury  7^, 
Venus  3P  2df  a0'^  Mais  P  51',  PaUas  about 
30=>,  Ceres  W  47",  Jupiter  P  19^  10",  86ir 
urn  3»  aO^  20^^  Uianus  0°  49^45''.  Mom 
exact  determinations  with  regard  to  Ceres^ 
Pallas,  Juno  and  Vesta  may  be  expected 
at  some  future  period.  The  comets  make 
fi^uently  very  great  angles  vrith  the 
ecliptic,  for  they  traverse  ue  heavens  in 
all  directions.  The  inclination  of  the 
moon's  path  is  dififerent,  according  as  the 
sun  affects  it  dififerentiy,  but  it  is  between 
5^  1'  and  5^  17'.  (For  the  inclination  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  see  Magfufic  A*eecQe.> 

Inclined  Plane.  The  inclined  plane 
is  one  of  the  three  mechanical  powers,  or 
simple  machines,  formed,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, by  a  plane  sur&ce,  supposed  to  be 
])erfectly  hard  and  inflexible,  and  which  b 
always  inclined  obliquely  to  the  wei^^t  or 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  The  wedge 
is  a  modification  of  this  machine,  being 
formed  of  two  inclined  planes  placed  base 
to  base.  The  screw  is  another  modifica- 
tion, being,  in  &ct,  merely  an  inclined 
plane  wound  round  a  cylinder.  This  ma- 
chine enables  us  to  raise  a  given  weifj^t 
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■kmg  the  iaclined  loiftee  to  ft  giren  elem- 
tioD,  with  kflB  expense  of  fbree  than  would 
be  required  to  raise  it  perpeDdicubriy  to 
tbe  same  elevatkm.  This  perpendiciilar 
beicfat  is  eaUedthe  eUvation  qfikepkmt, 
and  the  two  fines  endosinff  tbe  an^e  which 
it  subtendB»are  called  the  6a«e,  and  the 
ieiufi^  of  the  i^ane.    ^eeMuAamet.) 

15  C<B5A  DoMun  iBvOa  in,  Cmna  Lhrn- 
itdi;  the  most  remaitable  of  all  the  papal 
buUSy  as  it  most  strikingly  shows  the  ano- 
gance  of  tbe  popes,  and  their  pretenaons 
as  absolute  nuecs  c^  the  churcn,  and  the 
authotity  which  they  claimed  over  tempo- 
ral princes.  It  is  fimnded  upon  older  ]pa- 
pal  decrees,  which  declared  all  hereticB 
and  frvorefs  of  heretios,  without  distinc- 
tion, and  those  who  imposed  taxes  ujpoo 
tbe  clergy,  lor  the  purpose  of  suppling 
the  wants  of  the  state,  solemnly  excom- 
municatad.  After  tbe  14tb  century,  it 
was  extended  and  modified  by  seTersl 
popes.  Pope  Pius  V  ordered  that  it  should 
ne  read  aloud  in  all  tbe  churches  cm  Blaun- 
dy  Thunday,  because  many  Cathofic 
princes  tolenrted  Protestants  in  their  coui»- 
tries^  and  reauired  contributions  from  tbe 
clersy.  Phuip  n  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  foibade  the  publication^  for  the 
exhauBled  state  of  their  treasuries  would 
not  allow  them  to  spare  the  cleigy,  and 
eren  die  emperor  Rodolpb  II  and  tbe 
arcbbishon  of  Mentz  would  not  acknowl- 
edge a  bull  so  prefudictal  to  the  ri|^t8  of 
soTerei|[iis.  Its  authority  was  never  ad- 
atitted  m  France;  but, in  Naples  in  partic- 
ular, ftom  1568,  it  excited  great  dstnzb- 
ances;  ibr  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
biriiops  and  motik%  without  the  penms- 
aion  of  the  king,  and,  aoconling  to  the  or- 
dnnnce  of  the  pc^pe,  the  rigbt  of  govern- 
ment to  impose  new  taxes  was  denied. 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition^  tbe  bull 
received  its  latest  form  from  pope  Uriian 
VIII,  m  1697.  This  pope,  in  behalf  of 
God,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  commit- 
ted to  the  apostles  Peter  and  IViul  and 
himself  excommunicated  and  anathema- 
tized all  Hussites,  Wicktiffites,  Lutherans, 
Zwing^ians,  Calvinistfl^  Huguenots,  Ana- 
bapcislB,  Trinitarians;  all  who  had  ftllen 
off  fix>m  the  Christian  &ith,  all  heretics,  as 
well  as  all  those  wiio  trusted,  received, 
&vored  or  defended  them ;  all  who  read 
heretical  books,  without  permission  fiom 
tbe  papal  see ;  all  who  poesessed  and 
printed  them,  or  defended  them  in  any 
way  whatever,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and,  finally, 
all  schismatics  who  obetinatelv  avoided 
communion  with  die  Romi^  church.  All 
who  appealed  fimn  the  decision  of  the 


pope  CO  a  council  were  threatened  with 
the  anathema;  and  if  a  univeia^,  coUoe, 
or  chapter,  with  tbe  interdict.  Pirates  who 
disturbed  the  papal  sea  (''our  sea%  from 
Arsentaro  to  Terracinay  and  aO  thoeewho 
romied  wrecked  vesseb  ei  tbe  goods  of 
Christians,  incurred  this  anathema.  More- 
over, those  princes  were  anathematized, 
who  imposed  new  taxes,  or  increamd 
those  afareody  lud,  except  in  thoae  cases  in 
which  they  were  allowed  by  law  or  by  tbe 
npedal  pemiission  of  the  papal  see;  abo 
all  forgers  of  papal  letters;  all  who  pro- 
vided Saracens,  Turks  or  heretics  with 
horses,  arms,  money,  implements  of  war, 
wood,  hemp,  cordage,  or  any  thing  idiich 
could  be  of  service  to  them  in  making 
war  on  Christians  and  Cadiolics;  aB  who 
should  prevent  tbe  canying  of  pioviBions 
to  the  pajptX  court;  all  who  robbed,  injur- 
ed or  murdered  travellers  to  tbe  papal 
court;  all  who  abused  cardinal^  pajial 
ambassadors  or  bidK^;  aO  who  appealed 
from  tbe  commands  of  the  pope  or  his 
ambaasadon  to  temporal  courts  of  justice, 
or  avoided  ^  hidicial  dedakm  of  the 
pope  in  spiritual  concons,  or  compelled 
the  clergy  to  appear  befere  temporal 
judces,  or  made  laws  against  the  freedom 
of  the  chaivh,  or  intenupted  the  faasfaops 
in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  power;  all 
who  srized  upon  the  revenue  wliieb  the 
pope  derived  from  churches  and  convenlSf 
or  imposed  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  pope,  even  Sough  the 
ofibnder  were  an  empermr  or  kin^ ;  all 
officen  ^riio  interfiMoa  with  the  cnrainal 
jurisdiction  of  the  dergy ;  and,  finally,  dl 
who  should  attack  or  conquer  the  papal 
territory,  of  which  Sicily,  SardiliM  and 
Corsica  fbnned  a  part  None  but  the 
pone  can  remove  this  anathema,  and  he 
ontf  in  the  hour  of  death,  whan  tbe  pet^ 
son  excommunicated  has  satisfied  the 
offended  church.  The  bull  was  ordered 
to  be  pubficly  posted  up  at  Rome,  and 
once  a  year,  or  often^,  every  bishop  was 
to  read  it  to  the  assembled  people.  TUs 
was  done  at  Rome,  till  the  middle  of  the 
18tfa  centuiy,  every  Maundy  Thursday,  in 
the  principal  churches. 

l2fcoBf]ixiftinuBi.E,  in  mathematics  ;  a 
magnitude  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
another,  taken  as  unity*  Of  this  kind  are, 
for  instance,  all  square  roots  winch  are 
not  whole  numbers^  as  the  square  root  of 
12»9,4641 andsponindefinitelr. 

Incubation.  Birds,  fishes,  inseces 
worms  and  reptiles,  as  is  well  known,  lay 
eggs,  from  which  the  young  animals  are 
produced  by  means  of  warmth.  Tbe 
four  last  named  classes  leave  the  fecunda- 
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tkm  of  the  e|^  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
bints  employ  the  wannth  of  their  own 
bodies  for  this  purpose.  The  process 
which  they  lise  is  called  ineubaiion,  AH 
known  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cuckoo,  dischai^  this  office  themselves. 
The  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest 
of  the  hedge-marrow  and  odier  small 
birds.  The  ostrich,  contrsiy  to  the  common 
opinion,  sits  upon  its  eggs,  the  male  in 
company  with  several  females,  day  and 
nighL  Amonff  many  sorts  of  birds,  as 
the  common  hen,  ducks,  geese,  &c^  the 
business  of  incubation  is  confined  to  the 
female ;  among  others,  especially  tliose 
which  hve  in  pain,  as  the  dove,  lark,  spar- 
row, &&,  the  male  takes  part  The  fe- 
male usually  leaves  the  e^gs  for  some 
houn,  about  noon,  to  seek  €od  and  bathe 
herselC  In  other  species  of  birds,  the 
male  remains  near  the  female  during  the 

Erocess,  protects  her  from  injivy,  brings 
er  feed,  &c.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
eanaiy  bird,  goldfinch,  finnet,  &c.  The 
persevenmce  and  devotion  of  the  female 
durinff  the  period  of  incubation  is  ad« 
miranfe.  She  submits  to  the  most  incon- 
venient postures,  to  avoid  injuring  her 
eggs,  and  forgets  her  food  uid  her  com- 
panions. If  she  is  compelled  by  hunger  to 
auit  her  post, 'she  covers  her  eg^  with 
Kathers,  moss,  wool,  &c.  Birds  m  gen- 
eral become  comparatively  tame  during 
this  period.  Others  defend  their  nests 
with  the  neatest  courage.'  The  domestic 
hen  bokfly  encounters  the  largest  dog. 
Only  a  few  knrds  living  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, allow  their  nests  to  be  disturbed. 
Many  desert  them  entirely,  if  a  man  has 
displaced  the  eggs  during  their  absence  ; 
for  instance,  the  canary  bird.  The  grad- 
ual developement  of  the  young  bird  in 
the  egg  has  been  observed,  particulariv  in 
the  case  of  the  egcs  of  the  domesdc  hen. 
The  covering  of  the  joung  bird,  when  h 
first  leaves  the  egg,  is  a  sort  of  down ; 
this  is  graduaUy  superseded  by  feathers. 
Tb^  littk  creature  remains  for  some  hours 
or  longer^  in  the  nest,  under  its  mother, 
till  it  has  become  accustomed  to  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  old  birds,  particularly  the 
female,  now  manifest  the  neatest  care 
fer  their  youn^,  in  protecting  them  and  iiro- 
viding  fer  their  wants.  They  bring  them 
suitaMe  food,  which,  when  necessaiy,  the 
mother  softens  first  in  ^er  crop.  The 
dirt  of  the  young  is  thrown  out  or  the  nest 
by  the  old  birds  as  long  as  the  young  re- 
main blind.  Water  and  marsh  birds,  soon 
afier  birth,  leave  the  nest,  and  follow  their 
mother  into  the  water.  The  old  birds 
teach  them  where  to  find  their  food«  The 


mother  protects  them,  takes  them  in 
stormy  weather  under  her  wings,  and  ex- 
poses herself  to  much  inconvenience  to 
save  them  firom  suffering.  The  time  of 
incubation  generally  vanes  with  the  size 
of  the  birds.  The  linnet  requires  but 
fourteen  days,the  common  hen  twenty-one, 
and  the  swan  forty-two  days.  In  warm 
cKmates,  the  time  of  incubation  is  said  to 
be  somewhat  shorter.  In  Africa,  the  hen  is 
said  to  sit  but  thirteen  days.  With  us,  too, 
in  very  cold  weather,  geese  and  hens  are 
known  to  sit  much  lonser  than  in  warm. 
The  warmth  required  fer  fecundating  the 
eggs  is  about  104^  Fahr.  The  artificial 
hatching  of  eggs  is  practised  in  Egypt. 
In  Naples,  ovens  for  this  purpose  were 
constructed  in  the  14th  century.  But  in 
Egypt,  this  art  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  ovens 
intended  fer  this  purpose  are  made  of 
brick,  and  sunk  some  depth  in  the  earth. 
They  consist  of  two  stories^  coimected 
with  each  other,  and  divided  mto  several 
apartments.  In  a  comer  of  the  building 
is  an  oven,  which  is  heated  daily  three  to 
feur  hours,  for  ten  days  in  succession,  with 
cow  and  camel's  dung,  the  usual  fuel  of 
the  country.  The  heat  is  renibaed  by 
the  feeling  of  the  superintendenL  The 
temperature  to  be  produced  is  compared 
with  die  warmth  of  baths.  When  the 
heat  is  too  great,  some  passages  are  open- 
ed for  the  air.  The  noon  of  the  divis- 
ions or  apartments  are  covered  witn  mats, 
and  a  layer  of  straw  thereupon,  on  which 
the  eggs  ara  laid,  so.  however,  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.  They  are  turned  twice 
by  day,  and  as  often  by  night  After 
eif^ht  or  ten  days,  the  eggs  are  examined 
with  a  kunpy  to  ascertain  the  progress  of 
the  process  of  fecundation.  Those  which 
appear  to  be  unfiruitful  are  thrown  away  ; 
the  others,  on  the  14th  day,  are  put  in  the 
upper  story.  On  the  Suth  or  21st  day, 
the  young  bird  issues  out  The  owner 
of  the  oven  receives  A  third  part  of  the 
egCB  fer  his  trouble.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  village  called  Berme,  in  the  Delta,  are  the 
persons  who  cany  on  this  art  throughout 
the  countty.  In  China,  also,  artificial 
hatching  is  practised.  The  eggs  there  are 
put  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  filled  with 
sand,  and  placed  upon  heated  iron  plates. 
Of  late,  a  Frenchman  has  pubtisned  a 
work  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
introduce  the  E^rptian  ovens  on  an  im- 
proved plan.  He  heats  his  ovens  with  boii- 
inff  water. 

lircuBUS  (Latin,  incubusy  one  who  lies 
upon) ;  a  spirit,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the 
oppression  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
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t  in  Greek  tpkiiditi  (Aom  ht  and 
^JoifMif  I  leap  upon).  The  Eogliab  nights 
mart  is  from  mm*,  aD  old  woman  or  hfy 
in  which  fiurrn  the  spirit  waa  generalfy 
aappoaed  to  appear,  pnaang  upon  the 
breast^apd  impedhig  tne  action  of  breath- 
ing. The  French  eotidkaiuire  or  coeAcjiMire 
{qui  eoudu  mar)  ia  of  the  same  chaiacter 
and  origin.  Theae  demons  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  soperstitions  of  the 
middle  ages»  having  been,  perfaa))6»  not 
unfrequently  emploved,  like  the  elder 
gods  of  Greece,  to  cloak  the  advances  of 
earthly  loven.  The  mms  and  other 
young  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  were  not 
always  safe  from  their  violence  or  their 
persuasions,  as  numberiess  tales  and  grave 
histories  abundandy  prove.  Augustin(I>e 
CimL  Dei)  mentions  the  6ct  diat  &dvano$j 
Panes,  ei  Faunae,  quae  wlgo  lDca*D06  vo- 
caai,  improboe  sd^  extUisse  muUerilmey  et 
earum  appetisee  ae  peregisee  concubitunL 
The  word  is  also  used  for  the  oppression 
or  feeling  of  suffocation  which  sometimes 
comes  on  during  sleep.  The  suflferer  ex- 
periences a  short  period  of  intense  anxie- 
ty, fear,  horror,  om^  ;  feels  an  enonuoua 
weight  on  his  breast;  is  pursued  by  a 
phanloiB^  monster  or  wild  beast,  whom  he 
cannot  escape ;  is  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, from  which  he  cannot  remove,  or  is, 
perhaps,  rolling  down  it  without  be- 
ing able  to  mske  any  exertion  for  his 
safoty,  and  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their 
office,  until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself 
by  starting  from  his  recumbent  posture,  or 
by  a  loudcry ;  he  ia  then  in  a  state  of 
great  teiror,  and  the  body  is  c^en  covered 
with  sweat  It  is  ipneially  owing  to  re- 
pletion and  indigesuon,  and  is  often  super- 
mduced  by  lying  on  the  back.  It  is  most 
common  in  those  seasons  of  the  vear 
which  most  increase  the  volume  of  the 
fluids— in  spring  and  autumn.  Homer  (JS. 
xxiL  900)  and  Virgil  {JEn.  xii.  d08)  have 
given  striking  pictures  of  its  benumbing 
power,  and  Fuseli  has  represented  its  ag- 
onies. He  is  said  to  have  eaten  an  im- 
moderate supper  of  law  poik,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaminga  vivid  conception  of  his 
subject 

Incumabula  (from  the  Latin,  signiiying 
cradle)  is  a  term  applied  to  those  editions 
of  books  which  were  printed  previously 
to  the  year  1500.  Peignot  explains  it  as 
signifying  editions,  qui  touchent  auberceau 
de  Punprvnerie.  The  term  is  most  prop- 
erly confined  to  the  period  above-mention- 
ed, because  the  art  of  prillting  was  com- 
pletely formed,  in  all  its  principal  parts,  in 
that  period.  Panzer's  woric  comes  down, 
indeed, to  15aa»  and  Mattaire's  still  later; 


but  diis  ibnuB  no  ol^eeikm  ta  ear  Knuta- 
tion,  because  th^setwo  writeis  had  regard 
to  the  histoiy  of  printing  in  ^nenl,  nohcr 
than  to  the  histoiy  of  the  mcunabuJa  in 
particular.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
unportant,  as  they  are  the  beet,  mid 
often  the  only  sources,  from  which  a  mi- 
nute histoiy  of  the  eaiiy  progress  of  tlie 
art  of  printing  can  be  drawn ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  bibli- 
ogiapbera,  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
detennining  the  particular  characteristics 
and  mutual  relations  of  then  works. 
Many  of  theae  worksi  too,  are  important 
and  mteresting,  on  account  of  die  illustn- 
tion  which  they  afford  of  the  historr  of 
art  by  their  omamenta,  and  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  first  editions  {edUiones 
fnm:q>e»\  of  ancient  and  modem  classics 
m  a  critiod  respect  We  shall  here  treat 
of  them  in  reference  to  their  value  to  prr>- 
frssed  collectors.— 1.  The  first  b^;innmg8 
and  attempts  at  printing  will  naturall}'  be 
objects  of  their  search,  among  which  are 
the  xyiogn^bic  specimens,  and  the  ear- 
liest impressions  bearing  date,  which  he^ 
ffin  vmn  the  indulgences  of  Nicolas  V, 
1454 ;  altiiough  the  oldeat  printed  book, 
whose  date  is  undoubted,  is  tne  Psalter  of 
1457.—^.  Next  to  these  are  the  firsr 
impressioiiB  of  particular  tsoontries  and 
places,  which  are  genenJIv  not  leas  rare 
than  the  preceding.—^  The  first  bocks 
printed  in  a  particular  language  or  with 
certain  tjjpee.  The  oldest  impresrions  are 
in  the  Gothic  type,  as  it  is  called;  the 
round  or  Roman  character,  which  after- 
wards became  the  most  common,  particu- 
lariy  in  Italy,  came  into  use  somewhat  later. 
Sinirie  Greek  worda^  cut  in  vTOodi  were  first 
used  in  1465,  in  Cicero's  Be  (Mktu,  and 
in  the  edition  of  Lactantius  or  the  same 
year.  The  first  book  printed  entirely  m 
the  Greek  tvpe,  was  Laakaiis^  Groek 
€hammar,  which  appeared  at  Milan,  1476. 
—A,  Eklitione  fit>m  those  preases  whicit 
did  not  do  much,  and,  firom  the  more  fer- 
tile •preflses,dio6e  editions  which  are  pe- 
culiarly rare  ;  eg.,  the  Mentel  editions  of 
the  eld  Roman  classics. — 5.  Editions  in 
which  certain  ^pogmphical  improve- 
ments were  first  intrmluced ;  as  J.  Widen 
PreseqrioriuM  dwirut  Legii  (Cologne,  Ko- 
elhof,  1472,  folio),  the  first  book  printed 
with  si^atures  ;  j$!entta  ad  Pepulumpre^ 
dioMu  (Cologne,  fter  Hcamen^  1470, 4to.), 
the  first  with  the  pages  numbered ;  CScem 
De  Qgena  (1465),  the  first  in  quarto  ;  and 
the  QpGtum  BeaUt  Mtarue  Vm.  (Venice, 
Jenson,  1473,  33mo.),  the  mst  in  the 
smallest  form.  Tide  pagea  first  appeared 
after  the  year  1485.— 6.  Editions  vnth  the 
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firat,  or  widi  remaikoUle  attempts  to  apply 
the  aitB  to  the  ornamentiDg  of  books. 
Tbe  fiist  printed  book  with  copper-plates 
is  Antonio  da  Siena's  Monie  Santo  di  Dto 
(Fleonence,  1477,  foL).  The  most  remark- 
ablo  wood-cuts,  of  which  the  Strasbui^ 
printer  GHininger  was  very  fond,  are  to 
be  found  in  German  and  Italian  editionB. 
In  tins  division  may  also  be  included  copies 
with  excellent  mmiature  engravings. — 7, 
Single  copies  which  are  celewated  on  ac- 
count of  some  particular  circumstances ; 
e.  ff.,  those  printed  on  parchment  and  with 
Md  letters  (of  which  w«  have  some  from 
me  15th  centuiy),  &c.  Of  the  impres- 
sions on  parchment,  on  which  whole  edi- 
tions were  at  first  printed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  copies^  even  of  later  editions 
(e.  g^  of  the  Latin  Bible  of  1462),  those  are 
porticularly  sought  afler,  which  issued  from 
presaes  that  pnnted  but  little  on  parch- 
ment; e.  g.  Schweinheim  and  Pannarz 
at  Rome,  by  whom  only  six  parchment 
editions  are  known  to  have  been  publish- 
ed.—8.  Finally,  there  are  some  particukur 
collections  or  series,  which  collectors 
pride  themselves  particulariy  on  possess* 
mg ;  e.  g^  the  six  Greek  worlra  {AmholopOj 
JSmaUomui  WiodiuSy  Ewrifndes,  Calhauh 
emit,  GnoiiMe,  JltiMet»),  pnnted  in  capitals 
fay  Alopa  at  Florence  (1494—^1,  or  the 
Greek  works  printed  at  Milan  witn  a  vei^ 
round  type,  of  which  Laskaris  (1476]  is 
the  first,  and  Suidas  (1499)  the  last.  Edi- 
tions from  celebrated  presses  of  the  15th 
centuiT  are  also  highly  valued ;  e.  g.,  those ' 
of  Schweinheim  and  Pannarz,  and  the 
EngUsJi  printers  Caxton,  Pynson  and 
Wynkyn.  (For  information  concerning 
the  incunabula,  see  Panzer's  Annaks  TVpo- 
grt^phicif  together  with  his  Annals  of  cS«7^ 
mem  LUerStunj  which  together  contain 
the  most  complete  catalogue,  to  the  year 
1536.)  Mattaire's  Annals  are  far  less  com- 
plete, but  they  come  lower  down,  and 
enter  rather  more  into  details.  Sema  San- 
tandeHs  Dictimmain  BiHioffrttphique  dun- 
si  du  15  SUde  (Brussels,  1805, 3  vols.)  is 
a  useful  w<»k  on  the  most  interesting  in- 
cunabula. It  contains  much  infonnation 
on  the  incunabula  of  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries,  which  is  wanting  in  Panzer. 
Besides  these  woiks,  we  may  nnd  accounts 
of  particular  incunabula,  in  the  local  his- 
tories of  printing  (especially  in  Audiffre- 
ch's  worits  on  Roman  and  Italian  printing), 
in  the  accounts  of  some  particular  print- 
ers of  the  15th  centuiy  (Guttenbei^  Jen- 
son,  Aldus,  Giunti)^  and  in  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  incunabula  of  some 
tio^le  libraries,  as  those  of  Foasi,  Dibdin 
{BMMeca  Sjpencariana^  &.(% 
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iKnspBNBXNce,  in  polilieB ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  people  or  countiy,  as  distin- 
gu^ed  from  a  former  dependence  upon 
another  countiy.  When  a  successful  at- 
tempt is  made,  by  a  portion  of  a  people 
subject  to  a  common  government,  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  government  for  itself,  the 
stragrie  is  geneially  closed  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  inde})cndeuce  on  the 
part  of  the  government  from  which  it  has 
seceded,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  complete 
separation  is  efiected  without  any  such 
acknowledgment,  when  tlie  M  govern- 
ment is  too  weak  to  uudeitake  any  thing 
effective  against  the  revolted  provinces  or 
colonies,  and  yet  urill  not  fonnaUy  re- 
nounce its  authority  over  tliem.  In  such 
a  case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
acknowledgment  is  necessary  to  entitle  the 
new  state  to  be  treated  by  other  poweis 
as  independent  This  was  the  case  with 
the  United  Provinces  and  Spain,  the  latter 
not  acknowledging  the  former  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years.  The  South  American  repub- 
lics, too,have  not  yet  been  acknowledged  by 
Spain,  but  no  one  can  doubt  their  inde- 
pendence. The  just  rule  would  seem  to 
oe,  that  a  colony  or  province  is  indepen- 
dent whenever  it  declares  itself  so,  and  is 
able  to  maintain  its  independence,  or  is 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it.  In  a 
complicated  political  srystem,  like  that  of 
Europe,  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  pait  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, is  diplomatically  impoitant;  and 
without  it,  other  European  states  are  averse 
to  enter  into  political  relations  with  the  new 
state.  The  government  of  the  U.  States, 
on  the  otherhand,  oonsideni  only  whether 
the  revolted  country  is  in  fact  independent ; 
and  in  their  own  case,  their  diplomatic 
agents  called  upon  foreign  powers  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  re* 
volted  ciMonies,  before  any  such  acknowl- 
edgment was  made  bv  England.  (See 
Lyman's  D^phmaty^  also  the  Diplomatic 
CorresponiL  of  the  Anu  Revolutum.)  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  no  sov 
ereign  power  is  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ac- 
knowledging ofindependenee  by  the  moth- 
er country,  because  the  idea  of  sovereign- 
ty excludes  such  an  obligation.  The  po- 
litical era  of  the  U.  States,  in  public  doc« 
uments,  is  the  year  of  their  inaependence 
(July  4i,  1776;  accoitlingly,  the  present  is 
the  55th  year  of  American  independence. 

'  Indepenoents  ;  a  Protestant  sect  in 
Engkmd  and  Holland,which  originated  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  Inde- 
pendents declared  the  ceremoniee  of  the 
Augiican  church  popish  abuses^  and  hea- 
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tfaeatflh.  They  agreed  only  in  this  point, 
difl^ring  among  tbemaelves  on  many 
points  of  doctnne.  The  most  zealoua 
sect  were  the  Brownists,  whose  founder, 
Robert  Brown  (q.  ▼.),  in  1580,  attacked  the 
disdpline  and  ceremonial  of  the  churdi 
of  Efngland,  as  unchristian.  The  name 
Jndtp^ida^  is  derived  from  the  cireiiro- 
stance  that  each  congregation  formed  an 
independent  community,  subject  neither 
to  bishops  nor  elders,  nor  any  other  eccle- 
siastical powers ;  the  minister  was  elected 
and  dismissed  by  the  votes  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  every  member  had  a  right  to 
preaclL  The  principles  <^  church  govern- 
ment inculcated  by  the  Indepmenis, 
spread  rapidly,  and  became  a  subject  of 
alarm  to  the  government ;  some  were  ar- 
rested, some  executed,  and  manv  fled  the 
country.  The  sect  survived  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  CongrtgidumaUtAs ; 
but  theprinciples  of  Brown  were  modi- 
fied. The  name  of  BrounutU  they  dis- 
claimed, calling  themselves  Congregation- 
aUgt$,  and  consider  John  Robinson  (q.  v.) 
then-  founder.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land during  the  17th  century,  the  Inde- 
pendents formed  a  powerflil  party.  (See 
CrotmoeUj  Great  BriUdn,  and  Pwritan$,) 
The  English  Independents  now  diflfer 
from  other  Protestant  sects  in  rejecting 
any  formula  of  faith,  requiring  only  a  pro- 
frssion  of  belief  in  the  cospel ;  and  meir 
pastors  are  not  ordained.  Ainong  them 
are  several  distinguished  men. 

IiTDSz.  A  scientific  work  becomes 
doublv  valuable  by  a  well  amnged  and 
complete  index,  nmde  under  the  eyes  of 
the  author,  which  saves  the  reader  an 
immense  expense  of  time.  A  scientific 
work  of  value  is  a  book  of  reference,  and 
a  book  of  reference  without  an  index  is  like 
a  chest  with  a  troublesome  lock,  which 
tries  our  patience  whenever  we  attempt  to 
1  it    The  plan  of  some  newspaners 

E instance,  the  London  Adas  and  Niles's 
ister,  in  Baltimore),  to  issue  a  general 
index  at  the  end  of  each  year,  deserves 
much  commendation,  and  ought  to  be  im- 
itated by  every  editor  who  considers  his 
journal  worth  preserving.  By  the  Ronian 
Catholic  churcn,  index  is  used  absolutely, 
to  designate  the  catalogues,  or  list  of  books 
prohibited  by  ecclesiasdcal  authority,  on 
account  of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  them,  or  maintained  by 
the  authore  or  editors  of  them.  The  cata- 
logue, or  list  of  books  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed, is  amply  called  the  Index,  or  mdex  Li" 
hrorum  prolabiUirttm ;  but  when  the  list,  or 
catalogue,  is  of  books  allowed  to  be  read, 
after  correction  or  alteration,  agreeably  to 


the  orden  of  the  papal  authorities,  it  is 
termed  hdex  exjmrgObmus^  and,  in  the 
later  indexes,  the  words  daiue  nuriganbtr 
are  subjoined  to  certain  woriu^  in  order  to 
render  a  separate  expurgatory  index  un- 
necessary. (Townley's  £iMWf  on  vmriami 
SubjeeU  of  EeeUnadictd  nmanfy  page 
133.)  The  U^nin^  of  the  pfohibitory 
index  is  to  be  round  m  Giatian^  Collec- 
tion, being  a  prohibition  to  read  pagan 
books  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  held 
about  400.  The  emperon  also  prohifaiied 
the  reading,  of  certain  books.  Constan- 
tine,  fi>r  instance,  prohibited  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  Anus.  The  popes,  too, 
used  to  order  obnoxious  books  tobebumL 
The  books  of  whole  sects  are  sometimes 
prohibited  in  a  mass.  The  invention  ci 
printing,  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  eentu- 
17,  caused  a  rapid  mukipiication  of  books, 
anid  induced  the  papal  hierarefay  to  pre- 
vent, if  posable,  the  cireulation  of  any 
which  might  prove  injurious  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  Romish  church.  Hence  origin- 
ated imprimaturs  (q.  v.),  or  official  pennis- 
sions  to  print  woiks ;  and  .the  promulga- 
tion and  diffiision  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  in  the  follovring  century,  m- 
creased  the  determination  of  the  powerful 
adherents  of  popery  to  suppress  and  to 
destroy  all  the  books  tinctured  with  Lu- 
theranism,  or  maintaining  anv  of  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  heki  by  the  refixined 
churches.  In  1546,  in  pursuance  of  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Charies  V,  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain  published  an  index,  or 
catalogue  of  books  regarded  as  dancerous, 
of  which  a  revised  edition  was  published 
in  1550.  Similar  Ksts  of  interdicted  books 
appeared,  neariy  at  the  same  time,  at  Ven- 
ice, Paris,  Rome,  Cok>gne,  &c  (for  an  ac- 
count of  which,  see  Peignot^  DictUnmaire 
des  lAvres  condamnia  aufeu,  supprirnhf  oti 
cetuw^Sf  tom.  i.,  p.  256-^-966;  and  Mend- 
ham's  Accmmt  of  the  Indices^  hoik  PnUh- 
iiory  and  Expurgatonf,  of  the  Church  ^ 
Rome,  p.  17  et  seq.)  Philip  II  of  Spam 
having  caused  a  catalo^e  of  all  books 
prohibited  by  the  inquisition  to  be  printed 
(Venice,  1558),  pope  Paul  IV  followed 
the  example,  and  ordered  an  Index  LSbro- 
rum  prokdfiiarum  to  be  published  by  the 
Congregaiio  SancH  (Mcu  (see  Conmrega- 
Hon^ in  which  not  only  all  hereticaioooks 
were  noted  down,  but  also  all  vriiich  tend- 
ed to  lower  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  many 
even  written  by  Catholic  clergymen.  The 
first  part  contains  the  names  of  the  an- 
thers whose  works  are  altogether  prohib- 
ited 7  the  second,  single  prohibited  works ; 
the  third,  anonymous  works.  A  particit- 
lar  part  contains  the  names  of  43  book* 
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■eUera,  whose  pubUcatioiw  are  tltogetlier 
prohitnted.  Aner  this,  the  couDcila  pub- 
liflhed  a  number  of  auch  imiexeSf  and  these 
were  followed  by  aoBoe  for  siogie  coun- 
tries ;  for  inataace,  by  the  Sorbonne  for 
Fianee.  The  indexes  assumed  their  most 
systematic  fonn  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
which,  at  its  ISthaeaaion,  refeired  the  c<m- 
sideraiiou  of  woiks  to  be  prohibited  to  a 
select  oommittee;  and,  in  the 35th  session, 
what  had  been  done  by  that  committee 
was  referred  to  the  pope  {C^ne.  TVuL  Co- 
tunusj  177 f  aea,  Pana  edit^  1824),  that  it 
might  be  completed  and  published  with 
his  authoniy.  The  work  was  accordingly 
puhliahed  in  1564.  Besides  the  catalogue 
of  prohibited  books,  it  contains  general 
rules  relative  to  such  books,  drawn  up  by 
eertain  persona  deputed  for  that  pui^pose 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  sanctioned 
by  pope  Piua  IV.  These  rules,  which  are 
ten  in  number,  an  prefixed  to  the  diflfor- 
ent  indexes  which  hare  been  published 
since  that  period*  They  are  also  contain- 
ed in  the  raris  edition  of  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  abeaihr  dted  (p.  433 
—440),  and  a  translation  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Townley's  lUustnUion  of  Bibli- 
cal lilmture  (vol  iL  pb  478—485).  The 
GoBgragatiim  of  the  Indaix,  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  inquiaitiont  holds  its  sitting 
at  Rome,  and  has  the  riaht  of  examining 
generally  all  bocto  which  concern  fiiith, 
mmvls,  ecclesisptical  discipline,  or  civil 
society,  on  which  it  paases  judgment  for 
auppresBkng  them  abaolutely,  or  directing 
mm  to  be  oomcted,  or  aUowing  them  to 
be  lead  with  precaution,  and  by  certain 
persons.  Pius  V  confirmed  the  estaUisb- 
ment  of  diis  oongngalion.  Peisons  ^- 
eially  deputed  by  it  may  giy«  permission 
to  RomanisiB  throui^out  the  world  to  read 
prohibited  books,  and  the  penalty  de* 
nouaeed  against  those  vho  read  or  keep 
any  boola  suspected  of  heresy  or  fiilse 
doctrine  is  die  greater  excommunication ; 
and  those  who  read  or  keep  works  inter- 
dieted  on  any  other  account,  besideB  the 
mortal  am  committed,  an  to  be  severely 
punished,  at  the  will  of  the  bish<^)s. 
(Richard  and  Giraiid,  BibUvUiique  Saer^ 
tom.vui,p.78).  The  latest  Jhifn;  Z^i&renm 
oroMMortMft  appaarBd  at  Rome,  in  1819. 

SFor  the  preceding  Indexes,  published  in 
)pain,  Portugal,  and  at  Rome^  between 
the  yean  1564  and  1806^  see  Mend- 
ham's  Aemai  of  Iftc  IhdMer,  &C.,  p.  31— 

Ida) 

IimiA ;  Ths  Indiks.  This  name  has 
been  very  vaguely  applied,  at  difbrent  pe- 
riods, to  diflerent  extents  of  country,  and 
is  still  used  in  difimnt  api^ioatioiMk  The 


name  is  derived  by  us  &om  the  Greeks, 
who  seem  to  have  boirowed  it  fixim  the 
Pensans,  as  it  is  unknovm  to  die  natives. 
It  was  at  first  used  by  the  Grecian  writers 
to  signify  an  indefinite  extent  of  country, 
lying  beyond  the  Indus,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  only  through  meagre  and 
vague  accounts  obtained  from  the  Per- 
sians. Darius  crossed  the  Indus  (R  C. 
5901  and  conquered  Cashmere  and  a  part 
of  tne  Peiy  ab.  Alexander,  200  years  later, 
pushed  his  conquests  a  titde  farther,  and 
the  narratives  given  by  bis  officers  sup- 
plied Eratosthenes,  Stiabo  and  Pliny  widi 
the  materials  which  they  arranged  and 
abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flouiiahed  at  a 
later  period  (A.  D.  150),  when  oommeroe 
had  made  his  countrymen  acquamted  with 
the  southern  parts  of  India,  has  given  a 
more  accurate  account  of  it  He  divides 
India  into  hdia  wJQdn  and  India  htyomd 
t&e  Gangeg.  The  former  was  boundmi  on 
the  west  by  the  peo|)le  of  Paropamisus, 
Arachoeia  and  Georosia ;  on  the  north  hy 
mount  Imaus,  the  Sogdiaoans  and  Saco ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Ganges^  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Other  writers, 
as  Arrian  and  Pliny,  make  the  Indus  its 
western  limit.  StiatM)  calls  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundary  the  Adantic  ocean. 
Of  the  two  great  nvers,  the  Indus  aiad 
Ganges^  the  latter  was  not  reached  by  Al- 
exander, and  was  seen  by  very  few  of  his 
fellowera.  The  Indus  and  its  five  great 
tributaries  were  known  to  all  of  theQL 
A  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  Upper 
India,  obtained  withm  the  last  30  yean,  has 
proved  the  general  correctness  of  the  an- 
cient accounts,  and  settled  many  doubtfiil 
KintB.  Of  the  Deccan  they  knew  nothing 
t  the  coasts,  and  of  India  beyond  the  Gaa- 
ges  they  knew  very  litde.  The  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  the  Par* 
thian  emphe,  and  particularly  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mohammedan  power  over 
Western  Asia,  broke  off  all  direct  inter- 
coune  between  Europe  and  India.  Reli- 
gious hatred  and  commercial  jealousy  con- 
tributed to  shut  up  the  road  to  India 
against  Europeans.  Caravans  were  then 
wa  medium  qf  Indian  commerce,  and 
through  them  Ae  productions  of  the  East 
were  brouffht  to  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
Not  until  £e  Portuguese  had  doubled  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  (1496)  were  the  Eu- 
ropeans able  to  visit  that  region  of  wealth. 
The  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, the  Philippinee,  the  Moluccas,  &^^ 
were  discovered,  and  have  often  been  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  hdia^ 
which  comprised,  on  the  contment,  all  that 
vast  tract  of  country  lying  souUi  of  China, 
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Thibet  and  Perria.  These  regione  hcve 
been  dirided  by  niodeni  geognipben  ioto 
three  paitB — the  iehpdfl^  or  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago ;  India  this  flide  the  Ganges,  or 
Hindoostan ;  and  India  berond  the  €San- 
ges,  or,  as  some  writers  call  it,  CTbin-India, 
or  Indo-China,  including  the  Birmen  em- 
pire, Cambodia,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
Laos,  Siam,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malac- 
ca, (See  the  separate  aiiuies,)  The  isbnds 
above-mentioned  are  Ccnrlon,  the  Lacca- 
dires,  the  Maldives,  Andaman,  the  Nico- 
baricies,tbe  Sunda  isles,  including  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Celebes,  Java,  Slc^  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Philippines.  (Su  tke  ariidei,) 
When  America  was  discovered,  it  is  well 
known  that  Columbus  supposed  it  to  be 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  These  regions  were,  therefore, 
at  first  called  huKoj  and  when  the  error 
was  discovered,  the  name  was  retained, 
with  the  distinctive  appellation  of  West^ 
the  proper  India  being  called  the  East  M- 
diea.  The  Spanish  Kings  assumed  the 
title  of  king  q/^the  InditSy  and  the  council 
for  the  colonies  was  j^led  the  mmremit 
cmmcQ  of  the  hidu$.  ifie  name  of  West 
Indies  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
island^  now  so  caUed,  lying  between 
North  and  South  America. 

European  Commercial  Colonies  in  India. 
In  ancient  times,  India  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Carthainnians  and  Egyptians.  (See  Ilee* 
ren's  Meoiy  Ist  vol.,  3d  part,  4ui  edition, 
18340  Until  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
the  Europeans  obtained  the  precious  mer- 
chandise of 'India  only  second  hand,  partly 
through  Egypt,  where  it  came  by  the  way 
of  the  Ard>ian  sea,  and  pardy  fix>m  thie 
long  journeys  of  the  caravans  through  the 
interior  of  Asia.  This  commrat^e  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
who  furnished  the  European  markets  with 
the  productions  of  Asia,  and  thereby  be- 
came rich  and  powerful 

Portujgwse  India,  The  doubling  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  in  1498, 
showed  the  way  by  sea  to  the  riches  of 
India,  led  the  Portuguese  to  the  possession 
of  a  kingdom  in  Asia.  A  few  yean  after 
Vasco  de  Gama  (q.  v.)  hod  landed  on  the 
coast  of  India,  they  were  ahready  the  most 
fiivored  merchants  upon  the  whole  coast, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  active  jealousy  of  the 
Mohammedans,  who  had  hitherto  monopo- 
lized the  lucrative  commerce  of  India,  they 
formed  settlements,  and  made  commercial 
treaties  with  the  Indian  princes,  in  which 
the  latter  acknowledged  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal for  their  lord.  Francis  of  Almeida, 
the  fhst  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India  (fiom 


of  Cey- 


1505  to  1509),  iDcreased  the  ftme  of  h^ 
natkm  in  the  Indian  seoa.  Whererer  he 
landed,  he  fbnned 
ments,  and  even  took  . 
Ion  in  1506i.  His  more  fiunous 
Alphonso  of  Alhoqiieniue,  who  hdd  the 
chief  command  between  1510  and  1515^ 
confirmed  the  proud  edifioe  of  PortugiKse 
power  in  the  Indies.  He  bink  fannmiiM 
for  the  protectkin  of  the  foetmieai  and 
conquered  Malacca,  to  which  merefaant 
ships  from  Japan,  China,  the  Mohjceaa^ 
the  PhiUppmes,  Bengal,  PerM,  Anhia  and 
Afiica,  resorted;  and  the  teiror  of  his 
arms^  which  this  oonouest  inspired,  in- 
duced the  most  powertul  princes  of  Far- 
ther Indk  to  seek  the  allianee  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. He  afterwards  acquired  poases- 
sion  of  the  M^duccas,  and  widi  them  of  the 
rich  spice  commerce,  and  ended  his  tri- 
umphant career  by  the  conquest  of  Onmnx, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  city  on  the 
Persian  gulC  the  possession  of  which 
he  secuTMl  by  a  castle.  Soon  after  his 
death,  the  Portuguese  ruled  from  the  Ara- 
bian to  the  Peisian  gulf;  neariy  all  the 
ports  and  idands  on  the  coasts  of  Penia 
and  India  soon  fell  into  their  power;  they 
possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Malafaar  to 
cape  Comoiin,  and  had  settlemeotson  the 
coast  of  Coromaadel  and  the  bay  of  Ben- 
cal ;  Ceylon  was  tributaiy  to  them ;  they 
had  fiustories  in  China;  and  the  ports  of 
Japan,  to  which  a  tempest  bad  shown 
them  the  way,  were  c^fien  to  their  nwr- 
chant  ships.  Their  power  had  aUsined 
this  extent  in  1543 ;  and,  for  60  yean^  they 
carried  on  their  lucrative  oommeree  with- 
out any  eonsideiaUe  rivals.  They  deter- 
mined  the  price  of  mCTchandise  in  all  the 
European  and  Asiatic  maikeML  No  for- 
eign vessel  could  take  a  cargo  in  the 
Indian  ports,  before  the  Portuguese  ships 
were  fi«ighted;  no  ship  was  safe  in  the 
Indian  seas  without  Poituguese  passports; 
and  even  those  which  carried  on  com- 
merce by  their  permisBioo,  could  not  trade 
in  cinnamon,  singer,  pepper,  steel,  iron, 
lead  and  arms,  be^uise  these  aitieles  were 
included  in  their  monopolies*  The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Portuguese  dominioD, 
afier  the  time  of  Albuquerque,  was  Goa, 
where  the  royal  P<Mtugiiese  governor,  un- 
der the  title  of  viceroy  or  gwenw,  had  his 
seaL  By  bold  and  often  revolting  acts  of 
power,  they  secured  their  dommion  in 
Asia.  They  bombarded  the  most  power- 
ful cities  on  the  Indian  coasts ;  they  burnt 
the  ships  of  their  enemies  in  thw  own 
haihon;  they  instigated  the  inferior  native 
princes  to  rebel  against  their  sovereigns, 
that  they  might  take  advantage  of  iatmial 
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to  extend  their  own  power; 
and  tbey  gruited  peace  and  their  alliance 
to  no  prince  who  did  not  do  lu>niage  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  confinu  his  sub- 
inisBBon  by  permission  to  build  a  casde  in 
his  c^>ital.  Even  on  the  coasts  where 
thev  merely  trafficked  without  ^veming, 
and  where  the  natives  were  subject  to  the 
native  princes,  they  ruled  indirectly  bv  the 
terror  of  their  name.  Portugal  owed  this 
power  to  a  few  able  men,  whose  adventu- 
rous spuit  led  them  to  this  distant  scene 
<if  action.  The  inclination  to  knightly 
adventures,  which,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moors,  had  no  object  of  enterprise  at 
home,  found  here  a  field  for  action.  But 
the  sucoessors  of  the  men  who  established 
the  commercial  greamess  of  their  nation, 
were  not  endowml  with  the  same  talents. 
Avarice  and  love  of  plunder  soon  became 
the  only  motives  of  enterprise ;  the  honor 
of  the  Portuguese  name  was  sullied ;  a 
revolting  abuse  of  power  excited  the  re- 
sistance of  the  natives,  who  had  been  be- 
fore armed  asninst  each  other  by  the  ait- 
ful  policy  w  the  strangers,  but  now 
became  united  by  the  si^t  of  their 
conunon  danger.  AAer  the  powerful 
John  II,  and  the  magnanimous  Eman- 
uel, weak  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal ;  under  Sebastian,  the  disd- 

fcof  the  Jesuits,  when  the  kingdom  was 
approaching  to  its  ruin,  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  in  Asia  was  also  lost 
The  union  of  Portugal  with  6pain,  in 
1580,  decided  the  M  of  theur  commerckd 
power  in  India.  The  Spanish  kings  neff- 
leeted  the  Asiatic  settlements.  Robbery,  pu- 
iage  and  insubordinati<ni  prevailed  there. 
Some  conamanders  in  India  made  them- 
selves independent;  others  joined  the  In- 
dian princes ;  and  others  became  pirates. 
The  Portuguese  were  treated  as  Spaniards 
by  the  Dutch  and  Enolish. 

Dutch  India.  The  Dutch  had  previously 
gone  to  the  great  commercial  market  of 
Lisbon  for  Indian  merchandise,  but  Philip 
II  closed  the  harbor  of  the  Portuguese 
capital  to  the  Dutch  ships,  on  account  of 
the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
thus  obliged  that  industrious  people  to  gp 
to  the  sources  of  this  conunerce.  They 
were  engaged  in  fruidess  attempts  to  find 
a  passage  to/lndia  by  the  Nortnem  seas, 
wnere  they  might  avoid  their  enemies, 
when  Ck>melius  Houtmarm  (q.  v.),  a  Dutch- 
num  who  had  made  several  voya^  to 
India  in  Portuguese  ships,  oflbred  his  ser- 
vices to  his  countr^en.  Inl5d5,hewas 
sent,  with  four  shipfl^  to  India,  to  explore 
the  coasts  and  gpdn  information  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  and  the  coDunercial 
47* 


relations  in  that  plaei^  and  he  returned 
with  favoraUe  accounts ;  for,  in  this  very 
first  vojrage,  treaties  of  commerce  were 
made  with  the  princes  of  the  island  of 
Java.  The  company  of  merchants  who 
had  begim  the  undertaking,  sent  out  admi- 
ral Van  Stock,  with  orders  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  die  native  princes,  and  to 
establish  factories  on  the  island,  which 
was  at  a  distance  fi!t>m  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  conunerce,  but  was  near 
enough  to  the  Spice  islands  to  favor  a 
contraband  trade,  and  was  very  weU  situ- 
ated for  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 
The  hatred  of  the  natives  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  at  times  landed  here, 
assisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
enterprise.  Several  societies  were  now 
formed  in  Holland  to  prosecute  the  com- 
merce with  India :  but  the  markets,  bodi 
of  India  and  of  Europe,  were  soon  over- 
stocked. To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
and  to  be  able  to  opnose  a  firmer  resist- 
ance to  the  jealous  Portuguese  than  thOT 
could  do  separately,  the  snoall  commereiiu 
societies  united  in  1603,  and  formed  the 
great  East  India  company,  which  had 
power  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
princes  of  Asm,  to  buiM  forts,  to  maintain 
garrisons,  and  to  choose  a  governor.  Now, 
Uiat  they  had  formed  settkments  at  Java 
and  upon  other  points,  and  had  made 
commercia]  treaties  witii  several  princes 
of  Bengal,  began  the  long  struggle  between 
the  rivals.  The  Portuguese  n^d  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian sea,  but  the  Dutch  coukl  rely  on 
more  powerfhl  support  fifom  Europe  ;  for 
Philip  II  and  his  successors  oflen  left  their 
Asiauc  setdements  unprotected.  Time 
and  experience  (mve  the  advantage  of 
knoinledge  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  sUnong- 
er  and  better  served  navy  enabled  them  to 
take  one  place  after  another  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. In  1631,  the  latter  were  stripped, 
by  their  victorious  rivals,  of  the  Moluccas ; 
in  1633,  of  Japan ;  in  1641,  of  Malacca ; 
in  1658,  of  Ceylon ;  in  1660,  of  Cele- 
bes, where  the  Portuguese  had  setded  after 
the  losB  of  the  Moluoeas,  to  retain  by 
smuggling  some  part  of  the  spice  trade : 
and,  after  1663^  the  most  important  places 
on  the  coast  of  Mahdiar,  where  they  had 
longest  maintained  themselves,  foil  into 
the  power  of  the  Dutch.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Portuguese  were  contending 
with  the  Dutch,  the  Eln^ish  also  enterea 
the  lists. 

EngKah  Mia.  In  1600,  queen  Eliza- 
beth  gave  to  the  merchants  of  Lond<»i  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  of  India 
for  15  years;  and,  soon  afln^  die  four  first 
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merchant  8bi|if  of  tbe  East  India  com- 
IMmy  suled  mm  Lancaster  to  the  Moluc- 
cas. Tbe  profits  upon  this  fint  Toyage 
induced  the  associated  merchants  to  use 
every  exertion  to  oyercome  the  obstacles 
which  the  new  settlemeiita  of  the  Dutdi, 
and  those  of  the  Portuguese,  upon  the  In- 
dian coast,  placed  in  their  way ;  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  establishments 
and  building  forts  in  Java,  Amboyna  and 
Bauda,  and  shared  the  spice  trade  with 
the  Dutch.  This  priTileae,  indeed,  was 
soon  afier  lost,  the  Dutch  having  obtained 
sole  poasesaion  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  the 
EoffUah  were  more  succeasful  in  their 
setuTements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  and  always  repelled  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Portuguese.  They  obtained 
yet-  more  important  advantages  in  1633, 
when  the  Pernans  requested  their  assist- 
ance to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  Ormuz ; 
for,  independently  of  their  share  of  the 
rich  booty  of  merchandise  which  they 
gained,  thev  formed  a  settlement  at  the 
entrance  of'^the  Persian  gulf  (Gambroon), 
and  obtained  posseaaon  of  the  commerce 
in  silks,  carpets,  gold  Btufi8,and  other  Per- 
sian commodities.  Thus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  the  commercial  power 
of  the  Dutch  and  Britisli  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Portuguese.  But  the  friendly 
reception  which  the  natives  Lad  given  to 
the  Dutch,  when  they  freed  them  th)m  tbe 
hated  power  of  the  PortUfuese,  was  soon 
followed  by  discontents.  They  saw  that 
they  had  exchanged  a  hard  yoke  for  one 
still  harder ;  that  avarice  and  a  commer- 
cial spirit  produced,  under  their  new  mas- 
ters^ the  same  effects,  which,  ever  once 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  had 
disturbed  their  peace  and  destroyed  their 
freedom.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Por- 
tu^piese,  were  almost  continually  at  war 
with  the  natives  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
continent,  wherever  they  formed  settle- 
ments. After  the  expulBi<Hi  of  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  Spice  islands,  the  Dutch 
government  became  so  oppressive  as  to 
compel  the  destruction  of  the  spice  trees 
upon  all  the  islands  except  Amboyna. 
At  Banda,  the  natives  were  massacred 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  become 
slaves,  and  the  whole  island  was  divided 
among  the  whites,  who  used  slaves  from 
the  neighboring  islands  to  cultivate  their 
lands.  The  magnificent  citv  of  Batavia, 
upi.  J  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  became, 
after  1619,  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  govero- 
mentin  India,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Anatic  trade  of  the  East  India  company. 
From  this  place  the  governor-general,  dur- 
ing the  five  yean  of  his  power,  rated  wilh 


regal  swi^  over  die  princes  of  the  interior. 
Until  modem  times^  when  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean colonial  system  was  shaken,  and 
almost  all  the  conunenaal  estabfisfaments 
in  Asia  feD  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  ruled  the  sea,  the  Dutch,  notwith- 
standing the  struggles  of  the  nativeei,  n- 
mained  in  possession  of  their  settlements, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  were 
Surat,  on  the  coast  of  Hindoosttn  ;  the 
government  of  Malabar,  with  Cochin,  its 
foiiress ;  thst  of  Coromandel,  with  the  for- 
tified Negapatam;  Chinsura,  in  Bengal; 
the  government  of  Malacca,  the  foithesc 
Dutch.8ettlement  at  the  southern  point  of 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges ;  Cele- 
bes, the  only  place  where  they  fotmally 
ruled  afler  disarming  and  subduing  tlie 
native  princes;  Java;  tbe  Mcrfueeas;  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Borneo,  their  laieBt 
settlement 

Daniih  India,  Before  we  return  to  the 
English  colonies  in  India,  we  must  cast  a 
glance  at  the  other  cominefcial  estabfish- 
ments,  those  of  the  Danes  and  the  Fremchy 
likewise  formed  in  the  17tfa  oentuiy.  A 
Dutch  factor,  Boschower,  who  had  ob- 
tained fh>m  the  king  of  Ceykxi,  as  a  maik 
of  high  fhvor,  the  title  of  j^rmee,  being 
coldly  received  when  he  returned  home, 
from  resentment  o^red  his  senioes  to 
king  Christian  IV  for  forming  a  cokmy 
in  Ceylon.  An  East  India  company 
was  immediately  estaMidted  in  Copaiba- 

Cand,  in  1618,  Boschower  saifed  for 
a  with  six  ships,  of  which  half  be- 
longed to  the  kinj^,  and  the  othets  to  the 
company.  He  died  on  the  way.  Tlie 
Damsh  mariner  who  commanded  the  ships 
was  iU  received  at  C^lon,  and  immedi- 
ately turned  to  the  coasts  of  Corommdel, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Indian  main.  Tbe 
native  prmce  of  Tanjore  granted  him,  for 
a  yeariy  rent,  a  fertile  strip  of  land,  where 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  die  city  of 
Tranquebar,  and  where,  soon  after,  the 
fortress  of  Dansburg  was  buik  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  settlements.  The 
other  Europeans,  who  bad  ertaUiahed 
themselves  in  India,  at  first  plaeed  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Dsnes,  who  thus 
were  enabled  to  carnr  on  an  extensive 
trade.  But  when  the  Dutch  became  more 
powerful  and  more  arrogant,  they  ex- 
chided  their  new  rivals  fix>m  all  the  mar 
kets.  Tbe  affiurs  of  the  Danish  company 
declined ;  it  ceded  its  possessions  to  the 
government,  and,  in  1^4,  was  dissolved. 
Afler  1643,  the  Danes  ceased  to  navigate 
the  Indian  seas.  In  1670,  Chrisdan  V 
formed  a  new  society,  vriiich  he  so  gen- 
erously supplied  with  ships,  that  nw^y 
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half  of  their  capital  come  from  liis  hand. 
This  Gompany  had  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war.  It  was  soon  involved  in 
new  quarreto  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
princes  of  Tanjore,  whom  the  latter  had 
excited  against  it  It .  continued  its 
feeMe  existenca  until  1739,  when  it  was 
|pTen  ua  as  it  could  no  longer  maintain 
Its  small  posBessbns.  Two  years  after, 
it  was  again  restored  by  Chnstian  VI.  It 
received  a  charter  for  40  years,  with  the 
right  of  canying  on  an  exclusive  trade 
fi^m  the  cape  <m  Good  Hope  to  China. 
It  was  so  successftil  that,  after  the  chaiter 
had  expired,  it  was  renewed  for  20  years, 
but  with  a  proviso  taking  the  exclusive 
fight  to  trade  ftom  the  company,  and 
allowing  access  to  India  to  eveiy  Danish 
subject,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
a  tax  to  the  company.  In  the  mean 
while,  sevend  settlements  were  made  on 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in 
Benaal,  in  Behar,  in  Orissa,  on  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  and  they  became  so  important 
to  the  navy  and  the  conunerce  of  Den- 
mark, that  the  king,  in  1770,  height  them 
from  the  company,  and  took  their  officers 
into  his  service.  The  commeree  to  India 
and  to  China  has,  since  then,  been  free  to 
all  Danish  subjects. 

Drench  huHa,  The  East  India  compa- 
nies of  England  and  Holland  were  already 
rich,  when  the  French  had  made  only  a 
few  unsuccessful  attem^  and  had  no 
immediate  commerce  with  India.  But 
the  French  minister  of  commerce,  Colbert, 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  ftvor  the  en- 
terprise of  the  nation,  that  he  resolved,  in 
16o5,  to  form  a  company,  and  to  give  to 
it,  for  60  years,  all  the  riffhts  and  privileges 
which  those  of  Holland  and  of  England 
enjoyed.  The  company  was  to  have  a 
capital  of  15,000,000  of  livres.  The  island 
of  Madagascar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  In- 
dian sea  and  near  the  African  coast,  favor- 
ably situated  for  trade  with  Africa,  Penda, 
Arabia  and  India,  was  chosen  for  the  cen- 
tral point  of  then-  new  establishments. 
But,  in  five  years,  the  company  was  so 
reduced  by  bad  management  and  by  the 
faithlessness  of  agents,  that  it  ceded  its 
possessions  to  the  government  Things 
went  on  no  better,  and,  in  two  years,  all 
the  French  who  bad  remained  at  Mada- 
i9;asear  were  massacred.  In  the  mean 
whUe,  instead  of  Surat  in  Guzerat,  where 
the  French  had  first  deposited  their  goods, 
they  chose  the  then  unimpoitant  village  of 
Pondieheny,  which  soon  after  became  a 
considerable  city.  During  the!  7th  centoiy, 
the  commerce  oif  the  French  did  not  flour- 
ish in  Indku    Thadefectsof  the  syiMem 


of  administration,  militaiy  disasters,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  government, 
prevented  the  extension  of  £e  coloniea» 
and  some  but  just  begun  were  immediately 
abandoned.  The  corapanv  finally  gave 
up  its  privileges  (which  had  been  renewed 
in  1714),  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo. 
Under  the  administratiou  of  cardinal 
Fleuiv,  order  and  activity  were  first  intro- 
duced into  these  conomercial  enterprises, 
when  the  brothers  Orri  and  Fulvy  took 
the  direction  of  them.  Pondicherry  soon 
recovered  from  its  decline,  and  the  Isle 
de  France,  which  the  French  had  pos- 
sessed since  1720,  admirably  situated  as  a 
station  for  Indian  commerce,  soon  became 
flourishing  (1735)  under  the  wise  govern- 
ment of  Bburdonuaye.  The  colony  of 
Chandemagore,  on  the  Ganges,  proe- 
pered  under  the  management  of  Dupleix. 
French  ships  navigated  all  the  Eastern 
seasy  where  a  lucrative  commerce  could 
be  expected.  In  the  naval  war  between 
the  English  and  French  (1745-^7),  the 
latter  maintained  their  possessioBS  in  In- 
dia with  great  valor,  although  they  receiv- 
ed but  little  support  fix>m  Europe;  but, 
after  the  peace  of  1748,  their  power  rose 
to  its  height  by  their  influence  on  the  wars 
of  the  &dian  princes.  They  obtained 
large  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  G(4coi»- 
da,  Orissa  and  Coromandel,  which  were, 
however,  too  mueh  separated  to  give  each 
other  mutual  support  During  the  war 
with  England  (175&--63),  the  French 
gradually  lost  every  thing  m  India.  The 
peace  restored  to  them  onlv  Pondicherry 
and  Mah^  and  gave  them  three  small  ke- 
tones in  Bengal,  vrith  weak  garrisons. 
Since  this  time,  they  have  lost  and  re- 
gained Pondicherry  several  time%  and 
hold  it  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30, 
1814.  The  Brittoh  are  now  the  ruluig 
commercial  nation  in  India.  Upon  the 
foundation  laid  there,  as  we  have  related* 
in  the  17th  century,  has  arisen  the  proua 
edifice  of  their  power ;  and,  since  1702, 
the  funds  of  all  the  smaller  companies 
which  had  before  been  formed,  were  united 
with  those  of  the  East  India  company.  (See 
East  India  OmpoamB,) 

iNDtAn  LAHouAexs.  If  the  religious 
systems  of  the  natives  of  India,  ana  the 
high  antiquity  of  then:  traditions,  were  not 
a  sufficient  proof  that  India  is  truly  Mtdji' 
ama,  Medhsfo-Ddua  (the  central  land), 
and  its  inliabitants  a  primitive  people,  a 
survey  of  the  languages  of  the  country 
would  render  it  evident  Although  the 
missionaiy  Henry  Rotik  in  1644,  uid  the 
Jesuit  Hanzleben,  in  1609,  engaged  in  this 
study,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  it  has 
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Ijecn  oMifvtfaoitOQ^ilvJiivei^MBd  bj  Pimi-    TIw 

BiflndeDy Bopp Mid ocikcnL  Acconffioi^tD 
•a  Indii  tiesliw  co  rlieloffMiy  fpvcii  bj 
CoiefaMMikei,  than  are  Ibar  kii&if  >»- 
gmges:  SuKiic,  AnKrit,  Paaw&  or 
ApadhraiMi  and  Ma^adlii  or  MisraL  Ab 
tlMMe  dooMe  appettMioiiB  are  Ibonded  oo 
diiferent  p— igra  of  that  mates,  Cole- 
biooke  eonaden  tbe  ApadfaraiMa  the 
at  tbe  Ma^Milii,  and  the  Pluaadii 
Man 80 one;  sotfaatyiBrealily, dM 
cril,  tho  PkBciit  and  tbe  Mapdhi  are  tbe 
oniy  leading  Jangwagea.  mit,  as  even 
Eni^Utk  eritiCB  bavo  leiuaikedi  tbe  paange 
quoted  doea  not  eeeni  to  bave  joitioe  done 
to,  beeanae  ApaHhninaa,like  MMra,niaBt  be, 
ercB  aeeordmg  to  bia  cxplaoalioii,  a  kind  of 
tnixed  Jaagwage  or  janoiL — ^L  Tbe  Sana- 
crit,  eaDed  also  GnMon^  from  Gnmdhoj 
book,  18  tbe  boly  kngoage  of  tbe  Bnunins 
and  of  books.  It  is  a  dead  hnguage,  but 
waa  probably  oooe  apoken ;  it  is  wonder- 
fully perfect  in  its  coostnictioD,  and  ex- 
traoiely  eopioua.  Its  alpbabet  is  called 
DevmuKfmr^  divine  alpbaoet,  becauae  h  is 
saidtohairebad  its  oiigin  fiipm  tbesods^ 
wboae  language  it  is;  it  eomfiits  of  50  let- 
tsen.  It  baa  fnree  genders,  a  dual  like  tbe 
Greek,  eonjugations  mimbersd  aecoiding 
to  the  vowel  or  eonaonant  endiuga,  seren 
casea^  Insliesd  of  pfonouns,  afto'-nouni^ 
and  abundanee  of  paitieleB.  Its  flourish- 
ing  period  was  at  tbe  eowt  of  Viciania' 
dirjra,  nuab  of  Benares,  in  the  bst  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  where  tbe  oel^ 
brated  poet  Calydas  lired,  the  author  of 
SaeoitUda,  or  the  Fatal  Rinff,  and  of  tbe 
Megha  Ihda,  or  the  Clond  of  Meaaage. 
In  this  lancuage  are  also  written  the  old 
aacred  books,  the  Vedas.  The  fiitber  of 
Sanscrit  grBimnar  is  Panini,  whose  name 
occun  in  the  Indian  theogony,  and  to 
whom  are  attributed  the  SbSrw,  or  short 
gnnmntical  preoeots ;  although  he  him- 
self refers  to  preaeceeaon^  as  Samkyn, 
Gaigyn,  Cas^apa,  Galaya,  Sacatayana, 
Sic,  But  his  sjiBlem  is  very  artificiaL 
ills  woric  was  improved  by  another  an- 
cient philosopher,  Catuga^aiia,in  his  Var- 
dcas,  explained  by  Patanjali,  a  mytholog- 
ical personaae  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  serpent,  m 
a  work  eiitraed  JlfdAoMoMM,  whieli  M 
received  additions  fiom  OaijfiOa,  and  mm 
an  unknown  person  in  the  work  entitled 
Conoa  FrU$L  This  last  woric  is  liigbly 
eMeemed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  commen- 
tary Padnaiai^iwi,  by  Haradana  Mkre.  A 
second  grammar  is  Romaobandim's  Prth 
mMcawNudi.  Modem  ones  h«ve  bean 
wntlen    by    WiNeim    and   Coleteooke. 


essfta,   or  the 


a%m  a 


of  the 


,    by    rumsMlama,    a 
There  are  raanyoAen^  as  b^  nriagudtw, 


Sar  Vl^liam  Jone%  tbe  leMoed 
at  Galeotla,  to  whom  dteenlli- 
valion  of  Oiiunlal  Bieialme  is  ao  ranch 
iraa  weO  aeqaaimed  with  the 
It  may  be  called  tbe  lunda- 
language,  as  it  eonlaina  tbe  original 
and  fundamental  aoonds  of  aH  the  &m>- 
pean  languages,  and  not  merely  in  a  su- 
perficial reaembhmee ;  ao  that  by  mesna  of 
It  are  manifested  thai  great  feBuafsbip  and 
affinity,  by  vfatae  of  WhM  aD 
form  one  great  growth  of  the  i 
The  Pnicrit,  as  the  common  language, 
comprehends  the  various  dialecta  uaed  in 
writing  and  sorial  intercourae.  Ten  aiv 
named  by  Colebrooke,to  which,  however, 
shoukl  be  added  tbe  Penjabi  and  Brija 
Bhasha.  Tb^are  spoken  in  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Hindoosian  and  Deeean,  by 
the— L  Sriireswata,  a  people  on  die  banks 
of  tbe  river  of  tins  name,  which  flows 
through  Penjab.  Thia  dialect  is  eepeciaDy 
i»ed  in  dramas  and  poema.  9.  The  Kany- 
acubja%  whoee  ea{&tal  was  Canoge.  It 
seems  to  be  the  present  Hindi  or  Hin- 
doostanee,  except  that  the  hitter  contaim 
Persian  and  Arabic  words.  These  two 
dialects  are  written  with  the  Devanagari 
a^>habet  3.  The  Gauras  of  Bengal,  wboae 
cental  was  Gaur.  Tim  is  tbe  Benfplee 
or  Bengal  dialect,  which  is  spoken  cmefly 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Hindoostan.  nany 
Sanacrit  poems  have  been  trarHbtted  into 
this  dialect ;  the  learned  Hindoos  speak  it 
almost  excJurively.  Its  charactera  are 
tbe  Devanagari,  somewhat  altered,  for  con- 
venience. 4.  The  Mitilaw,  or  Tirboot,  is 
the  prevalent  dialect  in  Mitilaw,  or  tbe 
Circar  (Circle)4Mf  Tirbool  and  aome  neigh- 
boring distri<^  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Cusi  and  Ghoidhac  and  the  NepanI  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  adapted  to  poeoy.  &The 
diaksct  of  Utcak  or  Odradesa  (Oriasa)  is 
called  Vrmiy  and  has  Sanaerit  words^ 
The  five  above-named  dialectaare  tbe  lan- 
ffuages  of  the  five  Oaun^  or  of  Northern 
Hindooeltti.  The  five  IbUowiac  are  those 
of  the  five  Dnvita,  and  are  calM  Tbsntf . 
They  are— &  the  Dravida,  the  aouthem 
extremitv  of  tbs  Deeean,  where  the  Ta- 
mulf  eattsd  also  by  the  Eunpeana  . 
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&ar  (though  the  fbnner  is  nther  the  rmt/t* 
em  dialect,  the  latter  the  westem)  m  spo- 
ken; the  ftmier  is  spoken  from  cape 
Comorin  under  the  Elastem  Ghauts  nonh- 
wardly  as  fiur  as  Pullieate,  the  latter  from 
cape  Comoiin,  as  &r  as  Goa  ;  they  meet 
at  the  cape  of  Coimbetore.  The  |[oiipel 
is  preached  by  Christian  missionanes  at 
Madrasy  Tranquebar  and  Tanjore,  in  the 
TamuL  Ziegenbalg  tianslated  the  Bible 
mto  it.  The  name  Tamul^  as  the  natiYes 
pronounce  it,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  river  Jlwiutyoriii.  7.  TheMaharaah- 
tra,  or  Mahratta,  is  spoken  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  pfaoeau  of  the  Deccan,  east- 
ward of  the  highlands  of  Omercuntuk. 
Mum^  as  this  country,  situated  between  the 
Nerfoudda  and  the  Krishna^  was  fbimeriy 
called,  was  the  centre  of  the  Drayira^ 
whose  capital,  Dwara  Simunadra,  was 
destroyed  in  laaa  Thk  dialect  is  written 
with  the  Devanagari,  and  has^  likewise, 
many  Sanscrit  words.  A  mmmar  and 
dictionary  were  pabKslied  by  Carey,  in 
1809.  8.  Camata,  or  CamarB»  by  corrup- 
tion Canare,  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau 
of  MvBore,  consequently  in  the  middle  of 
the  Deccan.  It  is  stiU  spoken  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  but  on  the  eastern 
coast  has  been  supplanted  by  other  dia- 
lecta  9.  Tailanga,  Telinga  or  Tilanga, 
also  the  Andray,  the  language  of  a  people 
in  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  Krishna  river  and  Godaveiy,  as 
fiur  as  the  noitheni  CirearB,and  reaching 
aouthwavd  to  Pullicate.  It  has  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Sanscrit,  and  has  a  sep- 
arate alphabet,  called  GOanga.  l(k  The 
dialect  of  Guijara  or  Guzerat,  Gezi^^  a 
penmsula  in  the  west,  is  the  last  dialect  ef 
the  Pracrit  A  dictionary  of  it  has  been 
compiled  by  Dniinmond!r-III.  The  Pai- 
aachi,  or  Apadhransa,  probably  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mountaineeiB,  in  dramatic 
poetry  is  the  language  of  demons,  a  iar- 
gon  mixed  with  Sanscrit,  and  thereiore 
the  knguaoe  of  ridicule^IV.  The  Ma- 
gadhi,  or  Sfina,  probably  the  Pali  and 
Mamlhi  of  the  sdand  of  Ceybn,  used 
byUie  priests  of  Buddha.  It  is  called 
Jtftfro,  because  it  is  intermincled  with 
Sanscrit  words.  It  also  genendly  desig- 
nates the  ibreign  languagea,  introduced  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  countries  on  the  In- 
dus and  Ganges,  especially  those  of  the  In- 
do-Chinese. Eioctor  Leyden  thought  to 
have  diseorerod  in  it  many  originfu  lan- 
guages^ which  might,  indeed,  have  had  a 
common  foundation  (according  to  Vater,the 
Chinese).  The  foundation  of  this  systemof 
languages  is  monosyllabic,  and,  as  in  the 
Chinese,  the  difoent  intonatkna  deter- 


mine the  meaninf^.  Those  of  theiaiaM^ 
ers  are  polmllabic,  those  of  the  main  hmd 
monosyllabic.  The  monosyllabic  disap- 
piMUB  near  Bengal  To  the  east,  it  is  more 
common,  and  prevaib  exclu8ivd|v  in  Co- 
chin-China  and  Tonquin.  lliey  are 
civen  in  the  following  order : — 1.  Polysyl- 
labic ;  0.  Makty ;  6*  Javanese ;  c.  Bugis; 
d.  Bima ;  e.  Batta;  /.  Gala,  or  Ta^^ 
3l  The  monosyllahic  ;  g.  Rukheng  ;  k. 
Banna;  u  Mon ;  k.  Thay ;  L  Khohmen ; 
m.  Law;  fi.  Aman.  Sir  W.  Jones  first 
perceived  the  Sanscrit  in  the  languaiie  of 


the  Malays, tbouffh  it  is  not  the  onlyl 
but  is  joined  with  a  foreign  element.  Iii 
it  are  written  the  tales  of  the  Pandus^ 
taken  finom  the  old  Sanscrit  epic  Mahab- 
harat  A  grammar  and  dktionary  of  it 
were  published  fay  W.Marsden.  There  is 
another  dictionary  by  James  Howson. 
The  Javanese  resembles  the  Malay  very 
much.  Doctor  Leyden  considered  the 
Pali  or  Bah  a  dialect  of  it,  which  mav  be, 
perhaps^  a  languafe  common  to  all  the 
countries  between  Uie  epstem  and  western 
boundaries,  the  language  of  thdr  hofy 
books,  of  theur  priests^  scholars  and  pools. 
The  Rukheng  m  Arracan,  to  the  west,  is 
said  to  bear  much.resemblanGe  to  tlie  ]>e- 
vana^ari  in  its  charactan,  and  to  the  Sao- 
scrit  m  its  stnicture  and  mythology.  The 
Barma  is  softer  but  less  articulate  than  the 
Rukheng^  but  it  is  veiy  perfect,  and  has  a 
rich  literature.  The  Mon  is  still  prevalenr 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  who  style 
themselves  Mm^  but  are  called  by  the 
Barambe,  IkUeinf^  and  by  the  Siamese, 
Ming'J^tMu  Their  alphabet  is  the  Barma- 
Balt  alphabet,  a  little  altered.  Thayisthe 
language  of  the  Siamese.  The  Barmas 
call  the  country  j&fan,  whence,  probably, 
the  Portuguese  Siam.  The  Khohmen  is 
the  language  of  a  nation  on  the  Mecon  or 
the  Cambodia,  which  is  regarded  as  very 
learned,  and  was  formerly  subjected  by  the 
Siamesetribe.  The  Law  is  the  language 
of  the  people  caUed  by  the  Portuguese  £«- 
OS.  According  to  Leyden,  it  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Thay,  that  the 
Barma  does  to  the  Rukheng,  thou^dh  it 
bears  a  ckiser  affinity  to  the  common  Bali. 
In  this  central  country  of  Laos  are  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  Budda- 
ism ;  and  probably  it  will  hereafter  afibrd, 
on  this  pomt,  much  information.  As  the 
Sanscrit  is  the  comm<Hi  centre  of  the  Hin- 
doo languages,  so  is  the  Bali  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese.  In  the  country  between  India  and 
China,  it  is  the  language  of  religion,  of  the 
law,  of  science  and  literature.  Mid  appears 
inall  the  languages  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
called  Lan&hata,  L  e.  the  knguage  (in 
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GrMk  /Satif)  of  Lanka,  or  Cejloii  and  Me- 
Ma,  or  MunfBta,perliapa  analogous  to  the 
SanacritMa^hL  The  Bali  alphabet  had 
ili  riae  in  the  Devanagazi,  butdiffoneaaeB- 
tiaUy  firom  it  The  form  of  the  Bah  charae* 
ler  ainon^  theBarmaa,  is  <iuadrBngu]ar,Tery 
much  ae  m  Lanka,  but  diflerent  firom  the 
Siameae,  which  ia  caHed  Mmgn^KMom, 
It  haa  all  the  Sanacrit  inflexiona  of  veiha 
and  nouna,  though  it  mora  VBiely  uaea  them 
in  connexion,  and  more  fieqoentlyuBea  the 
paatparticiple and immnonal vena.  Thua 
the  Pracrit,  Bah  and  Zend,  as  air  W.  Jonea 
Teiy  acutely  obaerrad,  again  come  into 
affinity,  aa  three  dialecta  of  the  Sanacrit 
They  have  had  Tery  much  the  aame  fete. 
Praoritiathe  knguage  of  moat  of  the  holy 
bookaoftheJainaaect;  Bah  ia  the  aacred 
knguage  of  the  Buddhiata ;  Zend  of  the 
Paneea^  or  fire  wonhippen.  A  wide 
and  diDep  surrey  of  the  whole  nuriety  of 
Indian  language,  primitiTe,  mother  and 
mixed,  would  afibra  the  moat  inteveatinff 
information  reepecting  the  philoaophy  of 
kuMuage  and  religion. 

Indian  LiTBEATuma.  Europe  atill  lay 
in  the  deepeet  alumber,  when  Hindooatan 
waa  aheaay  in  poaManon  of  art  and  ad- 
eooe.  A  ttiouaand  yean  balbpB  Chriat,  a 
tander  and  imaginative  poetry  exiaied 
there,  and  the  immenae  rock  on  wfak^ 
her  mythofegy  is  aculptured,  ia  a  work,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  pyramida  of 
Egypt  aeem  younc.  The  astrononaical 
Knowledge  or  Indtt,  exiadng  befora  the 
period  to  which  histoiy  extendi,  the  anti- 
quity aanibed  to  the  alphabet,  the  lan- 
guage, the  religioua  traditiona,  handed 
down  1^  meana  ot  picturea  and  wrilin^i— 
all  pmnt  to  a  devek>pement  of  the  human 
hifeellect  fimn  its  font  germ.  Mental  cul- 
ture begins  before  literature.  The  kttar, 
in  India,  appears  font  in  theobgy :  after- 
wardsi  when  the  oecupatioitf  <»  lift  be- 
came mora  distinct,  it  became  also  a  pra- 
fone  art,  a  vehicle  for  hiatorical  or  natural 
knovriedge,  down  to  the  time  when  poetry 
waa  written,  which  naturally  returned  to 
mythc^ogy.  This  aenetal  diviaion  into 
aacred  andproftae  hterattune  we  inland  to 
observe.  We  fost  remark,  in  respect  to 
the  arts  of  writing  among  the  Hmdooa, 
that  they  are  acauainted  with  paper, 
though  it  ia  not  made  of  cotton,  but  from 
the  baik  of  a  ahrub  whoee  fibiea  are  caie- 
follv  aeparated.  The  former  discovery  is 
of  later  date,  being  first  made  after  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Mongols. 
When  thia  coarse  paper  caimot  be  bM,  a 
white  cravon  ia  used,  with  Mack  tableta. 
The  usual  material,  however,  is  the  leaf 
of  tte  fon-pahn,  which,  being  about  three 


foigera  broad  and  two  feet  lon^  cooiaina 
aeven  or  eight  tinea;  and,  aa  it  ia  thicker, 
atronger  and  atiflfer  than  double  paper,  it 
admits  of  writing  on  both  adesL  This  is 
done  with  an  uon  aiyle,  six  inchea  in 
length,  and  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  ta 
make  the  kavea  very  smooth.  The  leaf 
reata  on  the  middle  finger  (rf*  the  left  hand, 
and  is  held  between  we  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. The  ri|^t  hand  doea  not  move 
over  the  leai;  but,  after  vrriting  m  weid  or 
twO)  the  vrriter  preaaea  the  atyle  deeper 
uto  the  laat  letter,  and  movea  the  leaf 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  The  Hindoos 
are  ao  accustomed  to  this  method,  that 
they  vrrite  while  walking.  Aatheae  marks 
are  very  fine,  the  leaf  is  nibbed  with  Sretb 
cow-dung^  in  such  a  manner  that  only 
the  finest  partidBa  of  it  adhere  to  the 
lines,  and  it  is  then  done  over  with  black. 
The  Hindooe  do  not  write  on  piqper  with 
a  quill,  but  with  a  reed  (crfaaiiif)^  whieb 
is  spht  like  our  pen,  but  »  abonger.  To 
form  a  number  of  palm-leavea  into  a.  book, 
a  hole  is  made  throuah  both  ends  of  the 
leavea,  and  they  are  nslened  together  br 
aamallthread.  TwothinpieGeaof wooa» 
of  the  size  of  the  leaves^  are  then  placed 
above  and  bebw ;  a  hole  ia  made  at  each 
end,  and  pegs  of  wood  or  iron  an  passed 
through  me  whole,  to  ftaten  aU  the  pans 
togedier.  A  long  string  is  fostsoed  to  the 
peg,  which  is  wound  round  the  book  a 
number  of  times.  We  now  proceed  to 
the  literature  of  the  Hindooa. 

1.  Saend  IMentmt.  We  poaasaa  this 
under  the  general  namea  oi8hmtirm,Skn- 
itr^  SubrOf  SVuute  (the  difiwent  fttnw  of 
thia  word  are  unquestiDBafaly  merdy  dii- 
forencea  of  dialect) ;  L  e.^  holy,  Qffdtiiiaaoe» 
given  by  God,  They  can  be  read  oolyby 
uie  three  first,  or  regenerated  caatea.  The 
Hindoo  has  receiveid  the  sacred  vnitin^ 
aa  religioua  documenis,  as  the  word  of 
God,  fiom  God,  fiora  Vishnu,  the  meia- 
morpboeed  Vyaaa,  and  the  hooka  them- 
selves are  called  Fedat.  Both  tfaeae  wordsr 
rw  and  aedo,  beiotts  to  the  same  ftmiJy, 
members  of  whicE  signify  httwUdgt^ 
vUj  low,  cirdmaneej  and  are  derived  fix>m  a 
root  whoae  original  signification  ia  Hgkt 
aiul/&ie.  Vyaaa,  however^  found  the  word 
of  God  already  exiating,  and  vraa  conse- 
quently only  a  collector  of  the  Vedsa, 
which  he  reduced  to  four  division^  called 
Rigor  JidfcA,  Jmfwkf  Soman  and  jMhar- 
voM.  The  first  division  is  metrical,  the 
second  in  prose,  and  the  third  oonststa  of 
prayers,  designed  to  be  sung.  The  laet 
are  prayers  to  be  used  with  piirificationB» 
expiatory  aacrificea  and  malediotiQiUH  and 
diflbr  materially  fitNon  the  othaiB,on  which 
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Mcoant  their  miaiaeiiMi  has  been  doubt- 
ed. Theee  Vedaa  are  pioperfy  the  oeigi- 
nal  text,  which  has  pven  rifle  to  eevml 
expoeitionfl:  the  kttar,  in  tuin,  are  es- 
teemed holy,  like  the  Talmud  among  the 
Jewa.  Each  Facfo  conaiBlaof  two  parts— 
the  MstninUj  or  pnmis,  and  the  Brak^ 
maneuj  or  commaodunentB.  The  whole 
body  of  hymoB,  prayers  and  invocations 
in  one  Feia  is  called  StrnkUa,  The  oom- 
mandmenls  inculcate  religious  duties, 
moral  mazinifl,  and  tfaeologKal  doctrines. 
The  proper  Hindoo  theology  is  contained 
in  the  part  which  unfolds  Upnaiafaada's 
revelationB  (of  the  same  family  as  the  Low 
German  open,  the  Greek  ^n,  an  opening), 
and  consists  of  explanations  of  mysteries. 
Anquelil  du  PeRon  has  published  then, 
under  the  name  of  OtqmMat,  m  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  Peiaan  abstract,  which 
was  itself  commted,  and  which  he  also 
mieundeialood  (SUnasbuig,  1801,  2  vols., 
4to.).  The  Vediu  are  in  Sanscrit,  in  the 
Devanagari  {Qee  hidum  Lanfuagea,)  A 
British  officer,  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
India,  enriched  the  British  museum  with 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Ftdaty  in  11  vol- 
umes. A  second  dass  of  sscred  books 
are  the  l^^tnedai,  m  four  parts  (»^^fuAf 
GamOarpa,  jOAimuf^  and  iSttai^Miy^ 
tises  on  suigeiy,  medicine,  music,  dancings 
war,  architecture,  and  many  mechanical 
artSL  The  third  class  are  the  Anga»y  or 
Bedang€u,  in  six  parts  (SiahOy  Caloa,  Vu- 
acttrana,  OC  hanaeSj  fyoUth  and  Mnam), 
treating  ofknguage  and  grammar,  proso- 
dy, poetry,  astronomy,  the  ritual,  and  diffi- 
cult words  in  the  Vedat.  The  fourth 
class  are  the  C^Mmgut.  They  are  divided 
into  three  dasses — the  Ftcromt,  Dkerma* 
ghadrat  and  Denanmf.  The  Pwrnuu,  to 
the  number  of  18,  with  as  many  Uyapwra- 
nasy  supplements  and  explanations,  treat 
of  mytnical  philosophical  subjecta,  vie., 
coeoMgony,  theogonv,  ^^c,  a  more  exten- 
sive series  of  legends,  which  sometimes, 
of  ecmne,  represent  the  neat  roladoos  of 
the  world  and  time,  under  a  contracted 
view,  but  cannot  be  rashly  rejected.  We 
will  merely  enumerate  the  fiurana$>^h 
KnMka  PunmOj  a  hisloiy  of  the  goddess 
Kalika  Parvadi,  Bhavani,  the  wifo  of  Siva; 
2.  Mkiaima  Rammftma,  a  fiagment  of  the 
Bnihmanda  PwranOy  a  hisiory  of  Ramat- 
ahandra ;  3.  Brakma  FakHuiika  PwnmBL 
the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  hisloiy  or 
Ganesa,  Crishna,  Duiga;  4.  PBdmaAam- 
no,  in  praise  of  the  mus  (pedma),  and  a 
histonr  of  Lakshmi,the  vriw  of  Vishnu,  in 
55,000  atsnzas;  &  «%rK  Ptamno,  a  sketch 
of  all  Indisn  science,  in  1&500 
a  Hitlbni  Pmvnoy  in  Ha^OOO  i 


7.  £KHHiP«rana,in34/NX)alaiizat;  S.Lm- 
gaPunmoy  in  11,000  staaaas ;  9.  Scanda 
PtcroMo,  of  the  ||od  Scanda,  the  son  of  Si- 
va and  Bhavam;  10.  HariUdika  and  &- 
vriH  Baia  relate  to  relioous  customs; 
IL  OnikaiEhmuiaBaAKadKhemdaithe 
former  a  description  of  Orissa  and  the  old 
religious  rites  of  the  Vishnu  worship  at 
Juggernaut,  here  Pnarmdm ;  the  latter  a 
hicSny  of  the  d^  of  Kasi  or  Varanasi, 
now  Benare$y  the  principal  city  of  the  Si- 
vaites;  VL  Ma^adofa  Furona,  the  history 
of  Nareda,  god  of  music,  in  1^000  stanzas ; 
13.  Marhmdma  Punma^  14.  Bkawista 
Pwrana;  15.  F«yu  FMrona,  the  histoiy  of 
Vayii,  god  of  the  winds;  16L  MaUgaPu- 
ranoy  the  hisiory  of  Vishnu,  as  the  fish  in 
the  first  deluge,  in  14,000  stanzas;  17. 
Mtramngha^  Purana,  Vishnu  as  a  man-lion ; 
la  FJbwoMte  Ainnia,  the^ 
sa,  the  nistoiy  of  Crishna,  or  rather  of 
Vishnu,  in  13  books,  cmitaining  18,000 
stanzas,  which  have  been  pubushed  in 
French  and  German.  The  two  okiest 
and  moat  important  epic  Ppems  are — 19. 
Jtowoyawg,  the  histoiy  of  Kamatshandra, 
kii^lf  of  Ayodyia,  the  seventh  great  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu — a  vrork  of  Valmiki; 
90.  MakMandOy  the  war  of  the  Pandus 
and  Kunis,  two  fines  of  descendants 
of  the  old  Indian  king  Bharata,  in  18 
books,  and  more  than  100,000  stanzas. 
Wilkina^  Panaud,  Proben,  Uerder,  Schle- 
cel  and  Major  have  tfanslsted  an  episode 
fiom  this  woric,  called  BkamMd  Qita. 
Another,  entitled  AWitf  (publittied  at  Peow 
ia  and  Sunasbun,  in  the  original,  with  a 
Latin  translation),  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Bopp^and  Kosegarten  (Jena, 
1830).  To  the  Uherma  SkaHnUy  as  the 
second  division  of  the  Vjpangaty  belongs  the 
3liiniRwiMarmaMUira,orthe  ordinances  of 
Menou  (English,  bv  sir  William  Jones V--« 
complete  cMe  of  nws  and  customs,  con- 
taining a  poetical  account  of  God  and  the 
spoits,  of  the  creation  of  the  worid  and  of 
men(Schlegd'sJKffo»yo/^^Inaeit<iimfi¥o^ 
emLiiera<iire,L171),  ThejDer9am»— the 
third  class  of  the  Upang9»~-axe  philosophi- 
cal woiks,and  are  of  three  dasses—JVyqia 
f  connected  with  the  Greek  N«Bf,underBiand- 
mg,  mind),  if^ch  explains  the  sense  of  sep- 
arate passages  of  the  VedOy  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts-— the  work  of  Gotama  and 
Gadana ;  SeoMyOy  which  is  two-foM,  either 
vrith  or  without  liRMtra,and  SaMMa;  the 
firstisabocalled Pottn^ota;  la8dy,lfMian- 
M,  which  is  again  atdributed  to  Dtvapmmia^ 
sumamed  Vvtua,  or  the  Compiler.  Daw 
has  published  parts  of  the  Jknttna§» 

3.  Prqfane  IdtartOwrt.    We  shall  only 
toiwh  upon  some  of  the  priiioqpal  wwkii 
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or  the  Btamy  of  Knowl- 
r  Gosframi,  sanianied  FopadewOf 
ered  the  best  Soosciit  gnmour. 
Inhere  is  enotber,  by  Kalapa,  called  KaF- 
tanirm  Fritij  with  an  etymokwical  com- 
roentaiy,  called  Kktmdn  VrUi  TUul 
Such  commentniee  aie  ako  Dmifga  Sm~ 
gkoy  TVdaMandhua.  Another  grammar, 
with  the  title  Sadtk^An,  k^  Radjah 
moumoure  Randi,  Ins  been  commented 
on  by  Gopi  Tchandra.  The  best  dktkm- 
luy,  AtanumkOt  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  beodea  this»  there  are  17  otbeis^ 
of  great  reputation.  The  Hindoo  poetiy 
has,  throughout,  an  elegiac  earnestness 
and  sweetness,  Which  owes  its  origin  to 
their  oldest  poet,  Valraiki,  who  sang  in 
plaintiire  strains  of  the  muider  of  a  youth, 
who  Uved  happily  with  his  mistress  in  a 
beautiiul  wildeme8B,and  was  mourned  by 
her  in  -heart-rending  lamentations.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Valmiki  as  the 
author  of  the  epic  Ramayanti,  with  which 
Vvasa's  Mahabharat  alone  can  be  compar- 
ed. Another  poet  is  Djana  Radjah,  who 
has  described  die  meeting  of  Aijoun  with 
Siva.  Bbattu  Bana,  a  Uiird  poet,  is  the 
author  of  Kadambari.  Bhartn  Hera  Pan- 
dita  wrote  a  popular  epic  BkaiH:  DJaga 
Deva  wrote  the  GHa  CMnie^— a  hymn  to 
Govinda  (transited  by  Jonesl  Tbe  dra- 
mas, called  Mttakt  bv  the  Indians,  are 
numerous.  Among  me  dramatic  poeiSi 
Calidas,  a  poet  at  me  court  of  Vicramadi- 
tya,  about  a  century  B.  C,  is  mentioned  as 
a  star  of  the  -first  magnitude.  He  has 
been  called  the  Indian  Skaktneare,  His 
best  drama  is  iSooontota,  or  the  Fatal  Ring, 
an  ElngUsh  translation  of  which  has  been 
made  by  Jones,  and  a  German  by  Foister, 
and  of  which  Herder  says— **  All  the 
scenes  are  connected  by  flowery  bands; 
each  grows  out  of  the  subject  as  naturally 
as  a  Mautiftil  pkmt.  A  multitude  of  sub- 
lime as  well  as  tender  ideas  are  found  in 
it,  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  a 
Grecian  drama.''  K^umaoa  Sctmbkufa  (the 
Birth  of  Kumars,  the  Physician  of  the 
Gods)  is  one  of  the  productions  of  this 

G>et,  as  likewise  Oicmm  Vtkrama  fthe 
eroism  of  Urvasi^  in  ^re  acts,  and  JUe- 
g^  IhdOy  or  the  Cloud  of  Message,  pub- 
Fished  by  Wilkins.  Among  other  Hindoo 
dramas  are  KetriabaU  (the  Pearl  Necklace), 
by  Ilenmdeva ;  Pnbodha  Tchandra  Oudaya 
(or  tbe  Rising  Moon  of  Knowledge),  in  ax 
acts,  by  Kri^na  Misra;  Hadarnaoa  (or 
the  Sea  of  Ridicole) — a  satirical  drama,  in 
Sanscrit  and  Prscrit,  by  Djayadeswam 
Bbaltatchaiia ;  Maha  Mdakaj  the  great 
drama,  also  in  Sanscrit  and  Prscrit,  by 
Madhusanada  Misra  Mursri,  in  seven  aets. 


Rakmam^t 
linlOacta, 


in  lO  acta,  are  by  unknown  authois. 
(See  WilBon*^  Hmd^o  Drama,  Calcutta, 
1897).  The  poetical  treasures  of  tbe  liter- 
ature have  been  not  a  Mttle  increasBd  by 
die  Englirii,  who  have  estabhsiied  a  print- 
ing press  at  Calcutta,  lor  tbe  purpose  of 
pubfashingOrientBlvroiks.  The  Hindoos 
have  two  kinds  of  feet  (padam  or  tkara-- 
nam)  in  dieir  veiaco  the  simple  gaum 
and  the  vfanmam.  Of  die  fbimer,  there 
are  eight,  culed,  in  general,  aMyafawau- 
ragida^  They  are  t£e  fiiUowing:  ai^ga- 
nam  (molossus),  haganam  (dactyie)>  m^- 
nam  (amphibnichya),  waganam  (anapest), 
naganam  (tribrachys),  raganam  (cieticos), 
yaganam  (palimbarchins)»  and  Icnnam 
(bacchius).  The  i^pi^fomMas,  called  j^oro- 
kimagaman/dA,  are  gaganam  (spondee), 
hagtmam  (trochee)^  Mjganost  (iambus)^  na- 
iam  (proceleuamaticus),  gtdam  (iqrmchi- 
us),  malagn  (epitritiis  quartus),  imgam, 
(paeon  quartus),  laiam  (iomcus  mibor). 
The  Hindooa  have  also  two  kinds  of 
rtiyme :  the  one  fidfe  on  the  first  letter  or 
firat  syllaUe  of  the  verse,  and  is  called 
«e^  or  vadi;  for  eiample,  hi  in  iirti  and 
IsirtimaL  makes  a  rhyme.  The  odier  Alls 
on  the  seeond  letter  or  tbe  second  syUafafe 
from  the  commenceinent,  and  is  called 
jiroMna;  for  example,  pa  in  Capagwi  and 
Dipantram.  Of  the  verae,  the  sdUbdkot, 
a  stanza  or  strophe,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. But  there  are  also  other  kinds  of 
verse  {poAfoma),  as  the  emodapadmnu 
There  are  five  wikera  on  prosody,  wldch 
IS  veiy  difficult.  The  oMest  phikHophical 
sect  is  considered  to  be  that  of  Capila. 
The  f^ilosophy  called  wfojfa  (see  a&ooe)  is 
a  kind  of  logic  containing  the  doctrine  of 
syllogisms,  which,  aecordmg  to  a  Penian 
account  of  Mohsani  Fani,is  the  ibondation 
of  that  of  Aristotle.  A  third  system  is  the 
fNtmonsa  (which  reminds  in  of  the  mon- 
key and  serpent  god),  mvented  by  Vyasa 
het  a&ooe)^  and  improved  by  his  scholar, 
/aiminL  Vyasa's  doctrine  is  called  vedan- 
ta  (the  aim  of  the  Vedas).  It  teaches  the 
dependence  of  matter  on  mind.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  are  ma- 
terialists. Thus  we  have  three  systems, 
the  Fedanta,  the  ^/^faya  and  the  AmMmao, 
mytholoflcally  developed,  as  paotheHm, 
in  its  noblest  sense,  with  tbe  correspond- 
ing views  of  idealism  and  realism.  The 
Sankhyas,  Jainas^  and  other  sects,  are  un- 
questionably later  followers  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systenm.  We  vriU  only 
name  some  of  the  philosophical  works. 
Among  them  are  Ganghuwara  FiOufa 
Sehaimnani  a  tseadse  on  metaphysics; 
Pratikhjfa   Tippamr-^ti  commentaiy   <m 
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visible  objects,  by  Gadadfaera,  who  also 
wrote  on  moral  cases  and  moral  power ; 
Gouna  Bhada,  or  coDcemiog  qualities  of 
things ;  ifnumdta  DidhUi,  or  a  treatise  on 
memoiy,  by  Siromini  Battatcharia ;  SmrUi 
TahoOf  or  an  Abstract  from  the  Laws, 
collected  b^  Ragunandaka  Bhattatcharia 
(translated  into  Carman  by  Raspe) ;  HUto- 
padesoj  Friendly  Instructions — a  Hindoo 
Dook  of  fiibles  (published  by  Wilkins), 
called  also  the  Ivbles  ofPUpcof.  Hindoo 
literature  first  began  to  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centiuy,  and  tlie  study  of  it 
can  as  yet  be  considered  only  in  its  infan- 
cy. The  first  great  work  pubfisbed  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  ancient  Indian  language,  was 
JfUopate8a{l810).  In  1808 appeared  Wil- 
kins's  grammaJr,  published  with  the  types 
which  have  been  used  by  Bopp.  (See  the  pa- 

Cof  Jones,  Wilkins,  Wilson,  Ellis,  Cole- 
ke  and  others,  in  the  Asiatic  Research^ 
(15  vols^  Calcutta,  1788—1828),  and  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodd^,  Lon- 
don, 

Jndian  Mfthology.  Divine  rest,  immer- 
sion or  afcisorption  in  the  Godhead,  is 
considered  by  the  Hindoos  the  highest 
perfection ;  and  the  way  which  leads  to  it 
is  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  self. 
The  reli^ous  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos 
are  contamed  in  the  four  Vedas,  of  which 
the  six  Angas  are  conmientaries,  by  the 
Brnhmins  ;  the  second  commentiuy,  caU- 
ed  the  Aufpdorrah  Bhadt  Schusia,  in  eif^t 
books,  containing  fid)les  and  allegones, 
and  a  ritual,  makes  the  number  of  holy 
books  18  ;  ^ere  are  four  Upav«^as  ana 
four  Upangas,  which  include  tlie  18  Pu- 
ranas,  Nyaya,  Mimansaand  Dermashastra. 
(See  Iwaan  LiUratwre.)  Thus  the  Vedas 
are  the  Bible,  the  Puranas,  the  Mytliolo- 
gy,  the  historical  poetry,  Dherma  Shastra, 
the  ethics,  and  the  other  two  the  orthodox 
philosophy.  These  poFaphrases  introduced 
dimension,  and  new  reh^ous  writinss  ap- 
peared, according  to  G6rres,  probably  the 
Bali  writincs,  the  books  of  Buddha,  in 
Afalabar  and  CoromandeL  These  books, 
rejected  by  the  orthodox  Brahmins  on  the 
Ganges,  are  the  basis  of  nx  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, viz.  Jopchara,  Sandhanta,  Vai- 
baschica,  Mad^amica,  Digamlnira  and 
Charvae.  Although  a  continual  change 
may  )be  thus  perceived,  and  a  world  of 
fables,  continually  growing  more  and  more 
variegated,  was  opened^  yet  the  founda- 
tions always  remamed  the  same,  and  Bi%- 
maism  and  Buddhism  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  The  Hindoo  relinon  is,  th««- 
fore.  Pantheism,  understancBng  by  that 
woid  a  religion  which  inculcates  the  belief 
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in  One  existing  in  all  thinss,  laid  all  things 
existing  in  One-^-God  in  ttie  universe,  and 
the  universe  in  God,  and  regards  nature  as 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  intelligence. 
Every  thing  is  thus  the  continual  trans- 
formation (metamorphosis)  oi  God.  This 
fundamenud  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  va- 
rious ways  by  all  their  writings  on  religious 
subjects ;  and  upon  this  doctrine  rests  the 
idea  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  worlds 
upon  each  other,  and  their  central  light, 
and  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  n 
perpetual  creation,  as  does,  likewise,  tbe 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmi- 
gmtions  of  souls  after  death.  Tbe  sins 
of  the  parents  are  conadered  as  to  be  vis- 
ited on  their  children,  because  the  son  is 
the  fiither  regenerated.  Beginning  and 
end  are  mingled,  and  mind  and  matter  are 
continually  striving  for  predoaunance  in 
the  universe,  which  therefore  exhibits  a 
never-ending  strugde  between  good  and 
evil,  light  and  daricness.  The  original 
Hindoo  conception  of  God,  the  omnipres- 
ent Being,  in  all  his  purity,  eternity^  and 
^irituality,  and  beatitude,  is  pure  and  ele- 
vated; he  is  called  Brahm^  Aima  (the 
breathing  soul)^  Bramaima,  Before  the 
creation,  he  reposed  in  silence,  and  abaori^ 
ed  in  himself.  This  world,  says  Menou, 
was  all  darkness  undiscemible,  undistin- 
guishable  altogether,  as  in  profound  sleep, 
m  the  self-evklent  invisible  God,  making 
it  manifest  with  five  elements  and  other 
glorious  forms,  perfecdy  dispelled  the 
gloom.  He,  desiring  to  raise  up  various 
creatures  by  an  emanation  from  his  own 
glory,  first  created  the  waters,  and  im- 
pressed them  with  the  power  of  motion  ; 
by  that  power  was  produced  a  golden  ejK, 
blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  in  which 
was  bom  Brahma,  self-existing,  the  neat 
parent  of  all  rational  beings.  The  Hiii- 
dooe,  says  sir  W.  Jones,  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being  under  three  forms — ^Vishnu, 
Siva,  Brahma  ;  for  that  is  the  order  in 
which  the  three  are  cxinvssed  by  the  let- 
ters A,  U,  M,  which  coalesce  and  form  the 
mystical  word  0*111,  which  never  escapes 
the  iips  of  a  pious  Hihdoo,  but  is  medi- 
tated on  in  alence.  The  learned  Indians, 
as  they  are  instructed  by  their  own  books, 
in  truth  ackiM>wledge  but  one  Supreme 
Being,  whom  they  call  Brahm  or  the  Great 
One,  in  the  neuter  gender ;  they  suppose 
his  essence  to  be  infinitely  removed  trap 
the  comprehension  of  any  mind  but  his 
own,  and  they  suppose  him  to  manifest 
his  power  by  the  operation  of  his  Divine 
^irit,  whom  tiiey  name  ViAiWj  tbe  Per- 
vader,  and  Aoyanm,  or  Moving  on  the 
Waten,  both   in  the  masculine  gender, 
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whence  he  »  often  denonunated  the  firat 
male ;  and  by  this  power  they  believe  that 
the  whole  order  of  nature  is  preserved 
and  supported ;  but  the  Vedanda,  unable 
to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  brute  matter  in- 
dependent of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that 
the  wofk  of  Supreme  Goodnes  was  left 
a  moment  to  itself^  imagine  that  the 
Deity  is  ever  present  to  his  woik,  and  con- 
stantly supports  a  series  of  perceptions, 
which,  in  one  sense,  they  call  illusions, 
thous;h  they  cannot  but  admit  the  reality 
of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the  happi* 
ness  of  creatures  can  be  affected  by  them. 
When  they  consider  the  divine  power  ex- 
erted in  creating,  they  call  him  Brahma,  in 
the  masculine  gender  also ;  and  when  they 
view  him  as  the  destroyer,  or  rather 
changer  of  forms,  they  give  him  a  thou- 
sand names— diva,  Iswara,  Mahadeva,  &c. 
^he  first  operations  of  these  three  powers 
are  described  in  the  Puranas,  by  a  number 
of  allegoiies,  and  fipom  them  we  may  de- 
duce the  Ionian  philosophy  of  primeval 
water,  the  doctrine  of  the  mundane  efig, 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  nymphee 
or  lotos,  which  was  anciently  revered  in 
Esvpt,  as  it  is  at  present  in  Hindooetan, 
Thibet  and  Nepaul.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  that  of  metamor- 
phoses, or  transformations,  is  exemplified  in 
the  Avatars.  The  Avatars  are  transforma- 
tions of  Vishnu,  and  are  interesting  as  an 
extremely  rich  cycle  of  mythology.  These 
transformations  fill  up  the  Indian  Yugs, 
which  compose  a  certain  seriee  of  periods 
intended  to  efiect  a  junction  with  God,  and 
comprising 4,320,OCiO  years.  The  Yugs  have 
been  considered  as  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  year,  divided  by  me  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  and  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. The  Avatars  ai^  generally  consid- 
ered as  ten,  though  others  give  more, 
which,  however,  are  of  inf^or  import- 
ance. The  five  first  are  these : — 1.  Mat- 
ya-avatara,  the  transformation  into  a  fish, 
the  deceptive  Maya-fish.  Bmma  one  day 
fell  asleep ;  the  giant  Hayagriva  (the  re- 
bellious, nithleaB  human  mind)  stole  the 
fourVedas  (the  universal  law,  given  by 
Brama),  swallowed  ^em,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  sea ;  Vishnu  recovered 
them,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  thus  an- 
nihilated the  empire  of  the  evil  one ;  for 
that  incarnation  had  for  its  object  and  con- 
sequence the  salvation  of  the  world  fh)m 
the  power  of  evil.  2.  Kurma-avatara  is 
Vishnu's  transformation  into  a  tortoise, 
sustaining  the  universe,  which  had  been 
convulsed  by  the  assaults  of  demons, 
while  the  gods  churned  the  sea  with  the 
mountain  Mandar,  to  fbrce  it  to  disgorge 


the  sacTBd  things  and  anunais,  together 
with  the  water  of  life,  which  it  had  swal- 
lowed. 3.  Varaha-avatar,  the  transfbrma- 
tion  into  a  boar.  The  giant  Hirany-aksha- 
na  (the  giant  of  the  earthy  had  coiled  up 
the  earth  like  a  cable,  ana  concealed  it  in 
the  PataJas,  seven  subterraneous  worlds. 
Vishnu,  as  a  boar,  rooted  up  the  earth 
with  hjs  tusks  of  fire.  4.  Narasingha- 
avatara,  the  transformation  into  the  man- 
lion.  In  a  contest  with  the  giant  Ilirany- 
akasha  (also  Eruniakaasiaben),  Vishnu  ap- 
peared as  a  man-lion  fi:om  Siva's  [nJlan 
of  fire,  and  saved  the  son  of  the  giant, 
who,  pursued  by  his  father,  had  taken 
refuge  behind  the  pillar.  Tins  is  another 
version  of  the  earth-forming  conflict  of 
water  and  fire,  as  the  name  of  the  meta- 
morphosis (^arasinfha),  and  of  the  festi- 
val of  this  incamaOon  (JVbiotengA),  de- 
notes ;  for  nar  is,  in  Indian,  water ;  narasa- 
yana,  the  movement  in  water;  and  the 
words  fetv,  zenga  (to  scorch),  imply  the 
idea  of  fue.  5.  Vamana-«vatara,  trans- 
formation into  the  Bremen,  or  Lingam 
dwarf.  In  the  shape  of  a  dwar^  Vishnu 
visited  the  giant  Beui,  who  had  done  the 
gods  much  narm,  and  requested  of  him  as 
much  land  aS  he  could  cover  with  three 
paces,  whereon  to  sacrifice.  The  giant 
having  promised  it,  Vishnu  immediately 
resumed  his  divine  fbrm,  with  one  step 
covered  the  whole  eiuth,  and  with  anoth- 
er the  whole  space  between  heaven  and 
earth,  upon  wnich  the  giant  submitted, 
adored  him,  and  was  sent  to  govern  in  Pa- 
dalon  (the  infernal  regions).  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  the  remainder  of  this 
series  of  transfonnations.  Among  a  peo- 
ple of  such  exuberant  fancy  as  the  Ilin- 
doos,  it  is  natural  that  every  thing  should 
receive  form  and  life.  But  it  is  remarka- 
ble to  what  a  degree  their  works  of  im- 
aginadon  are  pervaded  by  the  idea  of  sex- 
uality. Sir  William  Jones  remarks,  that 
**  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  Hindoo  legislators,  or  people, 
that  any  thing  natural  could  be  offensively 
obscene— a  singularity  which  pervades  all 
their  writings  and  conversation,  but  is  no 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  their  morals.^ 
Thence  the  worship  of  the  lingam  by  the 
Sivanites,  of  the  Yoni  bv  the  Vishnuvites. 
Lingam  is  the  symbol  of  the  male  nature. 
The  worship  is  thus  historically  derived. 
Siva,  by  his  voluptuousness,  gave  ofifence 
to  seven  penitents,  and  by  their  maledic- 
tions lost  his  virility ;  but,  the  punishment 
having  been  subsequently  deemed  out  of 
proportion  to  the  transgression,  the  peni- 
tents resolved  to  worship  what  they  had 
previously  cursed.    It  is  worshipped  in 
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temples,  roads,  iic.  Yom  is  the  feminine 
with  the  masculine,  in  a  figure,  which  is 
also  written  with  cow-dung  on  the  fore- 
head. Moreover,  like  the  eye,  plants  >vere, 
in  this  mythology,  symbols  of  perception 
and  regeneration ;  and  plants  and  the  eye, 
forming  a  triangle,  were  united  in  the 
flower  called  loias.  In  language,  lotos  is 
the  flower  of  concealment,  of  night,  of  si- 
lence. In  natural  history,  it  is  the  nym" 
phaa  nXLiiftr  (Lin.),  in  India  called  by  vari- 
ous names—^eefmo,  panceruha^  tomoroua, 
naUina,  aravindoj  maholpala,  ccuauia^  cuse- 
shojfo,  sohasrapatra^  sartua,  saramrufui^ 
ra^woj  vismroiuna,  pushcara,  ambhanikoy 
satrt^pa.  Its  seed  is  abundant,  small  and 
round ;  it  is  either  blue  or  red ;  the  flowers 
of  the  former  are  a  beautiful  blue,  but,  if 
entirely  unfolded,  somewhat  less  firagrant 
than  the  red  rose-colored  species,  though 
of  a  veiY  fine  odor.  The  leaves  spring 
directly  from  the  roots,  deeply  indented ; 
on  one  side  dark  purple,  reticulated ;  on 
th^  other,  green  and  soft ;  the  petals  very 
soft,  long,  and  reed-shaped,  lliere  is  also 
a  variety  with  the  leaves  purple  on  both 
sides  ;  darii  crimson  flowers ;  the  chalice 
leaves  richly  colored  within,  and  broad  an- 
thers ;  less  acute  and  broader  than  the  blue, 
with  little  odor.  The  worship  of  the  lor 
tos  is  still  practised,  as  devoutly  as  ever, 
in  Hindoostan,  Tiiibuc  and  Nepaul.  Tem- 
ples are  decked  widi  it,  as  are  also  deities ; 
for  a  god,  immediately  after  his  birth,  al- 
ways floats  in  the  water  on  a  lotos.  The 
Hindoos  adore  it  because  it  is  a  water- 
plant,  and  water  is  the  vehicle  of  creation. 
It  is  abo  sacred  among  the  Egyptians 
As  every  thing  in  India  appears  in  the 

Sow  of  life,  and  is  endowed  with  fonn, 
e  moon,  and  sun  and  stais  have  also  their 
gods.  All  the  starry  worlds  are  consider- 
ed as  freebom  spirits  and  gods,  which 
have  bcM^me  alienated  and  separated  ftom 
the  original  lifht,  the  centra]  sun  of  spirit, 
the  Persian  light-water,  Ardmsir;  and 
fiom  this  liffht-water  the  milky-wav  has 
poured  form  in  stream^  of  stars  (van). 
The  adoration  of  fire,  stars,  or  the  sun,  is 
therefore  an  ancient  worship,  as  is  that  of 
water,  too,  in  the  above-mentioned  idea. 
For  that  reason,  Gangs  (the  river  Ganges) 
is  sacred  to  the  Indians.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin, according  to  one  fable,  from  the  sweat 
of  Siva's  wife,  Paroadi^  or,  according  to 
another,  in  the  water  in  which  the  uni- 
verse swims.  The  earth  also»  has  its  god- 
dess, Prithivi ;  ^e  air  its  sod,  Indra,  I^w- 
andra,  one  of  the  eight  placed  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  earth  by  Vishnu,  on  his  incar- 
nation as  a.  boor,  which  eight  are  Indra, 
Aghni  (fire),  Padurbati  (judge  of  the  in- 


fernal world],  Nirurdi  (king  of  the  infoiv 
nal  world),  varuna  (water),  Maril  (wind)^ 
Cubera  (nches^  and  Eswara,  who  in  the 
east  is  mdra,  in  the  soudi  A^ni.  The 
numbfir  of  the  Devetas  (gods)  is  immense, 
and  by  some  is  rated  at  %3  millions.  Of 
the  inferior  gods,  or  demons,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  Qitiaren^  the  genii  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  Gandnwers,  or  Gand- 
harvas,  musicians  of  the  air,  who  sing  on 
the  northern^  mountain  of  Haimalnitha 
(the  cold,  the  dark),  the  spirits  of  singing 
stars.  These  are  good  demons.  The  bad 
are  called  Asoora,  or  Asors,  at  whose  head 
stand  Moisasoor  and  Rhadoon,  and  they 
generally  appear  in  a  terrible,  gigantic 
form ;  they  inhabit  the  Patala,  or  Ps^on 
(the  infernal  regions).  The  universe  is  di- 
vided into  15  disd-icts,  or  chcles^  seven 
above  the  earth,  called  Sufega-Sur^Sy  and 
seven  below,  called  PaUda.  The  Patala 
are  lighted  by  eight  carbuncles,  on  tlie ' 
heads  of  eight  serpents.  In  the  midst, 
between  the  two  divisions,  us  Mirtlok. 
The  ceremonies  of  Hindoo  worship  con- 
sist of  visits  to  the  pagodas,  ablutions  and 
purifications,  pezumce  and  mortifications, 
good  works,  sacrifices,  &c  Some  of  their 
pagodas  are  of  high  antiquity  and  gigandc 
conception,  mtyestic  appearance  and  taste- 
fill  architecture.  The  entrance  is  always 
made  m  a  huge  pyramid,  which  graduaUy 
grows  naiTOw  as  it  approaches  the  top, 
where  it  runs  out  into  a  half  moon.  The 
pyramid  fooes  the  east  In  large  pagodas, 
there  is  always  a  cfpacious  court,  and  at  its 
end  a  gate  corresponding  to  the  first,  ex- 
cepting that  the  pyramid  is  not  so  hiffh. 
Opposite  the  door,  in  the  middle  of  me 
second  court,  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  or 
in  a  cavity  of  the  wall,  between  four  pil- 
lars, a  cow,  lying  down  ;  sometimes  a 
lin^am,  Hanuman,  seipent,  or  some  otlier 
object  of  adoration.  Sahslangam  is  the 
name  of  the  custom  of  falling  on  the  face ; 
nanuiskaramj  of  the  folding  and  raising  of 
the  hands  to  the  forehead.  The  edifice  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  of  which 
the  one  is  large,  the  other,  for  the  sacri- 
fices, smaller;  the  whole  is  formed  of  tiles, 
or  unhewn  stone.  On  the  Coromandel 
coast,  there  arc  more  splendid  temples 
than  in  Bengal ;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
style  of  construction  is  different  The 
most  celebrated  pagodas  are  those  of  Ele- 
phanta  and  Salsette;  those  of  lUura,  or 
Elora  (^.  V.) ;  the  temples  of  Vishnu  at 
Tirupadi,  Schirangam,  Kangiwaram,  and 
the  temples  of  Siva  at  Tirunamalay,  Tir- 
vatur  and  Shalembron,  Kandschipuram, 
Ramonathampuram,  Ramischwanni  and 
Oaschi.     The  pagoda  at  E^ephanta,  or 
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Kalpuri, '» tdrndend  m  the  oldest,  aod 
derives  the  fint  name  fiom  an  elephant 
hevrn  in  Uack  stone,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  on  the  side  of  Bombay.  Seve- 
ra]  pagodas  are  there  coUected  toother. 
The  cisterns  now  used  for  watering  cattle 
were  formeriy  appropriated  to  purifica- 
dons.  The  temples  at  Elora  are  hewn 
out  of  a  chain  of  hills,  in  the  shape  of  a 
hone-shoe,  and  form  a  kind  of  Indian 
pantheon.  All  the  deities  have  there  a 
temple,  great  or  small,  and  some  of  them 
a  number.  Two  of  the  largest  are  conse- 
crated to  the  Trimurti.  It  is  a  coloeaal 
hieroglyph,  and,  like  the  pyramids,  hears 
wimeas  to  the  absorbing  influence  of  re- 
limn  in  andent  times.  Jagrenat's  or 
Krishna's  three  pagodas,  at  Jagrenat, 
whose  towers  are  seen  from  the  sea  at  20 
miles  distance,  and  to  reach  which  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  a  multitude  of 
small  pagodas,  with  consecrated  groves 
and  ponds,  are  surrounded  by  an  immense, 
tUck,  souare  wall  of  black  stone.  The 
image  oi  the  god  is  placed  on  the  summit 
It  derives  great  revenues  from  pilgrims. 
For  the  aUutions  previous  to  every  act  of 
w<Mnriiip,  any  water  is  good,  provided  it  be 
runni^and  especially  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges. There  are,  thererore,  ponds  at  all  the 
temples,  unless  these  are  situated  on  a 
river.  Cow-dimff  may  be  substituted  for 
watei-,  in  the  peifoi mance  of  the  ceremo- 
ny. Paasages  from  the  Vedas,  Vedangas, 
etc.,  are  mtn  read.  The  idols  are  uso 
washed  with  water  and  vrith  milk,  and 
anointed  with  butter  and  costly  oils.  Pen- 
ance is  either  cff  the  contemplativt  kind, 
in  which  the  penitent  must  mortify  the 
appetites,  in  oraer  to  devote  himself  whoUy 
to  the  c6ntemplation  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  be  united  with  God,  or  of  the  ezjnaio- 
ry  kind.  The  penitent  form,  in  some  de- 
gree, monastic  orders;  and  Fakirs,  Jo- 
guey.4,  AtitB,  Vairagis  and  Tapis,  up  to  Va- 
napmshtas  and  Sanyasi,  are  the  living;  im- 
ages of  penance.  Good  worics  consist  in 
donations  of  cattle,  or  otiier  thincs,  on  fes- 
tivals and  solemn  occasions.  Tne  princi- 
pal offerings  are  the  following : — ^the  Jaffa, 
or  Jagum,  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  the 
nine  planets,  is  a  bumt-offering,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  holy  fire,  with  wluch  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  departed  Brainins  may  be 
kjidled,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from 
further  penance  after  deatli,  and  tremslate 
them  from  the  ashes  to  the  courts  of  Bra- 
ma.  It  requires  ffreat  preparations.  A 
hundred  learned  Bramins  select  a  place, 
which  must  be  consecrated  by  prayer  and 
holy  water;  a  large  tent  is  tiien  erected 
'n  the  middle,  and  around  it  several  small 


ones;  in  the  large  one  is  a  square  floor, 
fiom  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  wooden 
pillar,  with  a  cord  fimened  at  the  t<^,  the 
two  ends  of  the  cord  hanging  down  ; 
around  lie  nine  kinds  of  wood,  particular- 
ly holy,  of  which  also  the  priests  hold  each 
a  piece  in  their  hands.  Pieces  of  arsM 
wood  are  then  nibbed  together  till  tiii'v 
take  fire ;  after  which  a  he-goat,  or  rani, 
Hithout  blemish,  is  brought  into  the  circlf , 
and  various  magic  words  whiqiered  in  his 
ear ;  after  which  he  is  strangled ;.  his  liver 
is  taken  out,  washed  with  milk,  besmear- 
ed with  butter,  aod  roasted  by  the  sun  and 
fire,  but  the  animal  itself  is  burned ;  the 
liver  is  divided  among  the  Bramins,  and 
eaten ;  the  hij^  priest  takes  the  sacred  fire 
home  with  him.  Htuna,  or  Homan,  is  a 
sacrifice  made  to  Aghni,  the  god  of«fire ; 
it  is  called,  in  distinction,  Ikwq§agna  (the 
divine  sacrifice),  and  is  offered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  all  important  undertakings.  A 
purified  Bramin,  clothed  in  white,  takes  a 
seat  on  a  wooden  stool,  and  repeals  some 
aiMBktn  (stanzas);  before  him  are  placed 
a  bell,  a  burning  torch,  and  a  vessel  of 
liquid  butter,  or  cocoa-nut  oil ;  at  his  sides 
laom  banana  leaves,  on  which  the  things 
to  be  sacrificed  are  deposited  round  the 
altar,  e.  g.  eagle-wood,  branches  of  the 
camphor  tree,  red  sandal,  nutmeg,  &c. 
This  wood  is  set  on  fire,  the  bells  ruiiff 
over  it,  butter  is  poured  into  the  fire,  and 
then  rice,  plants,  d^c,  are  thrown  in  and 
burned,  while  pravers  are  repealed ;  sev- ' 
era!  cocks  are  kiued,  and,  reeking  with 
blood,  thrown  into  the  air;  an  iron  hook 
is  then  thrust  throush  the  back  of  some 
pious  man,  on  which  he  is  swung,  and 
bcMiie  about,  amid  acclamations,  shouts 
and  benedictions.  Pidnjagna  is  an  expia- 
tory offering  for  the  deoMsed.  Bhuda- 
gagna  is  an  ofiTering  rendered  to  the  spirits 
of  eviL  Adithipugia  is  the  offering  of 
united  friends ;  in  mis  rite,  the  image  of 
tlie  common  deity  is  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  house,  strewed  with  flowers,  amid 
the  prayers  of  the  two  friends,  and  the 
feet  of  the  straneer  are  washed.  Arkja. 
is  an  offering  of  flowers  for  the  happiness 
of  souls.  The  Mahabhoaraia  (translated 
by  Wilkins)  is  said  to  contain  all  the  gpreat 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  the  Bramina 
(See  The  work  of  Wilham  von  Humboldt, 
iJher  die  urd.  fL  A*.  EhagCBoad-Gita  htkwtvnU 
Episodt  des  Mahabharaia  (Beriin,  1836.) 
Poller's  J^holofne  des  hidoua  (1809)  has 
too  litde  credibuity  to  be  usea  as  an  au- 
thority.^ We  refer  the  reader  to  the  Jlfettr*, 
hutUutions  d  Cirimomes  dtt  Ptvf>U$  de 
Vbidt,  by  the  abb^  Dubois,  who  jived  up- 
wards of  90  years  among  the  Indian  castes 
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(Puis,  183S,  2  Yob.).  There  is  a  sect 
among  the  Hindooe,  which  styles  itself 
Saudcr  (wonhippen  of  God),  reiects  the 
wofship  of  idols,  and  offen  nothins  but 
religious  hymns  to  the  Divine  Being. 
These  Indian  Quakeis  arereqtiired  to  ab- 
stain fit>m  luxuiy,  from  dancinjff,  wine,  to- 
bacco,, and  are  fbibidden  to  ofier  violence 
to  man  or  beast ;  they  are  enjoined  to  prac- 
tise industry,  alms-giving  in  secret,  and 
prayer;  they  are  regular  and  obedient 
citizens,  and  mostly  merchants. 

Indian  Chronology.    (See  Epoch,) 

Indian  Corn.    (See  Maize,) 

Indian  Ocean  ;  that  great  body  of 
water,  which  has  Asia  on  the  north,  the 
Sunda  isles  and  New  Holland  on  the  east, 
Africa  on  the  west,  and  the  Antaretic  ocean 
on  the  south.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
21^  27'  £.  Ion.,  and  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  UT'W  E.  Ion., 
may  be  considered  its  extreme  limits  from 
east  to  west.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  2400  leagues  ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  2200  to  1200  leagues.  Its  prin- 
cipal gulis  are  the  Red  sea,  the  Arabian  sea, 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal  Its  islands  are  Cey- 
lon, Madagascar,  the  Laccadives,  Maldives, 
Socotra,  Andainan,  Nicobar,  the  Isles  of 
France  and  of  Bourbon,  Kerguelen^ 
Land,  &c.  Numerous  rocks,  and  coral 
reefe,  render  the  navigation  dangerous. 
The  Ganges,  Bunampooter,  Irawaddy, 
Indus,  Euphrates,  emp^  the  accumulated 
waters  of  Southern  Asia  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  The  trade-winds  prevail  here  be- 
tween the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
10th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  to  the  north 
of  this  region  the  monsoons  are  felt. 

Indian  Rubber.    (See  Caoutchouc,) 

Indians  ;  a  name  common  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  new  continent.  We  can 
give  no  opinion  respectmg  their  ori^n. 
The  only  hypothesis  on  this  subject, 
founded  on  any  better  evidence  than  con- 
jecture, is  that  America  was  peopled  by 
the  way  of  Beering's  strait  It  is  certain 
that  an  easy  communication  has  existed 
between  the  two  continents  at  this  point 
for  several  centuries.  However,  arguing 
merely  from  this  fiict,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove 
that  the  eld  worid  received  its  inhabitants 
from  the  new,  as  the  contrary.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Esquimaux,  all 
the  Indians  have  the  same  physical  char- 
acteristics. The  bronze  or  copper  color, 
the  straight,  coarse,  black  hair,  the  hazel 
eyes,  the  high  cheek  bones  and  erect  foim, 
are  conunon  to  them  all.  There  is,  in- 
deed, some  difference  in  the  stature  of 
different  tribe&  The  Osages  are  very  tall, 
4nd  the  Shoehonees  are  bdow  the  middle 
48* 


stature.  E^ch  race,  and,  indeed,  each 
tribe,  has  its  peculiar  physiognomy.  To 
ft  European  or  Anglo-American,  all  In- 
dians look  alike ;  but  one  accustomed  to 
them  can  distinguish  the  tribes  vrith  almost 
unerring  certainty.  Thus  a  Dahcotah  is 
as  readily  distinguiBhed,fit>m  a  Chippeway 
or  a  Winnebago  by  liis  features  as  his 
dress.  Yet  the  difference  is  not  so  great 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  all  the  tribes  are 
not  descended  from  the  same  stock.  The 
E^uimaux  of  Greenland  and  the  eastern 

Ert  of  the  continent  diflfer  from  the  red 
dians  in  complexion,  stature,  and  in  the 
posidon  of  the  eyes,  which  are  set  ob- 
liquely in  their  orbits.  As  we  go  east- 
vrard,  along  the  northem  shore  orAmeri- 
ca,  we  find  the  Esquimaux  as  tall  as  other 
races  of  men.  Alter  passing  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie's  river,  they  are  found 
to  blend  vnth  the  Indiains  in  everv  partic- 
ular, so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the 
Esquimaux  become  Indians,  or  where  the 
Indians  become  Esquimaux.  As  low  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  as  Nootka  sound, 
the  natives  have  some  characteristics  of 
the  E^uimaux  race.  Whether  these  peo- 
ple be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Indians  or 
not,  it  is  almost  certun  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin  with  the  savages  of  the  northem 
shores  of  the  old  continent  Perhaps  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  eastern  Esqui- 
maux is  owing  to  their  mode  of  living, 
which  continudly  exposes  them  to  every 
harddiip  and  privation.  There  is  yet 
another  point  of  difference  between  this 
people  and  other  Indians :  from  cape 
Farewell  to  Beering's  strait,  the  Esqui- 
maux speak  one  language,  and  derive 
almost  tneir  whole  suoaistence  from  the 
sea ;  whereas  the  red  Indians  never  resort 
to  fishinff  where  they  can  do  otherwise, 
and  speaK  a  great  variety  of  dialect^  even 
when  the  language  of  the  several  tribes  is 
radically  the  same.    Considering  the  E^ 

3uimaux  as  Indians,  a  brief  description  of 
lem  will  not  be  amiss.  The  average 
height  of  those  in  Greenland  and  the  east- 
em  part  of  America  is  beneath  five  feet. 
They  are  deficient  in  physical  strength, 
and  the  muscle  of  even  the  young  and 
strong  men  is  not  prominent  or  well  de- 
velofwd.  The  necks  of  the  men  are  small 
and  shrivelled ;  those  of  the  women  are 
well  proportioned.  Distended  abdomen 
is  universal  amonffthem,  but  corpulence 
is  not  common.  Both  sexes  dress  alike. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  jacket,  vrith  a 
hood,  a  pair  of  breeches  which  reach 
below  the  knee,  and  an  enormous  pair  of 
boots,  all  of  seal  skin.  The  jacket  has 
one  flap  before  and  another  behind,  both 
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of  which  liang  nearly  to  the  ground. 
These  habilimeiiteiydoubled,  or  even  trebled, 
are  their  protection  in  winter  and  summer. 
Sometimes  these  garments  are  madeof  oth- 
er  materials.  Tl^  clothinc  of  the  children 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  adults.  Their 
principal  articles  of  food  are  train  oil  and 
the  flesh  of  seals  and  walruses.  These 
np;nfM»|g  are  watched  for  hours  on  the  ice, 
and  finally  despatched  with  spears.  In 
summer,  the  Esquimaux  kill  a  few  rein- 
deer, and,  in  districts  where  they  are  found, 
musk  oxen.  They  also  attack  and  destroy 
the  polar  bear»  Their  only  arms  are  sp^us 
and  bows  and  arrows,  all  or  most  of  which 
weapons  are  rudely  constructed  of  pieces 
of  bone  and  fragments  of  wood,  fastened 
together  and  tipped  with  ivory.  As  their 
country  produces  no  wood,  tliey  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  such  means.  In  win- 
ter, they  reside  in  huts  made  of  snow, 
which  are  lighted  and  warmed  by  lamps. 
Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  of 
skins,  which  are  supported  bv  the  bones 
of  marine  animals  and  reindeer's  horns. 
When  they  travel  in  winter,  they  transport 
Uieir  eflfects  on  sledges  made  of  bone  and 
drawn  by  docs.  Procuring  food  is  the 
sole  duty  of  the  men,  but  ul  other  labors 
devolve  on  the  women.  Both  sexes  are 
equally  expert  in  the  management  of 
canoes,  which  are  made  of  seal  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  of  wood  or  bonea 
One  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  discovered  by 
captain  Ross  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Baffin's  bay,  have  no  canoes,  or  any 
means  of  floating  excepting  on  pieces  of 
ice.  llie  Esquimaux  have  trie  same 
rambling  propensity  which  distinguishes 
other  Indians,  with  this  difference ;  they 
prefer  the  moat  desolate  and  inhospitable 
regions.  They  have  no  settlements  or 
fixed  places  of  halntation,  but  tliere  are 
several  mustering  points,  at  which  they 
assemble  at  certam  stated  times:  Igloolik, 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  are  some  of 
them.  There  is  no  marriage  ceremony 
amonff  the  Elsquimaux.  Children  are 
betrothed  in  infancy.  Bigamy  is  common, 
but  a  man  seldom  has  more  tlian  one 
wife  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  select 
wives  for  themaelves.  Divorces  depend 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  and  are  veiy 
common.  Children  are  also  adopted,  and 
the  connexion  binds  the  parties  as  finnly 
as  the  ties  of  blood.  Like  other  Indians, 
they  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whom 
tUey  never  chastise  or  correct  This  kind- 
iietis  is  not  reciprocated  by  tlie  childron, 
who  abandon  their  parents  whenever  they 
become  burthenMiiM.    The  Esquimaux 


are  superstitious,  ond  have  priests  wlio 
pretend  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  in- 
visible worid.  The  gods  of  their  worship 
are  many.  Wbeie  they  have  had  little  or 
no  intercojiirse  with  the  whites,  the  Es- 
quimaux are  scrupulously  hon^tt.  They 
never  touch  each  other's  property  without 
pecmisBion.  Yet  thev  are  envious  to  a 
degree  scarcely  credible.  The  posDcasion 
of  any  article  draws  on  a  man  the  ill  will 
of  all  his  neighbors.  Gratitude  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  them.  In  sickness  or 
danger,  the  husband  cares  not  for  the  wife, 
nor  the  wife  for  the  husband.  Parents 
receive  no  attention  in  their  old  age,  and 
parents  deny  their  children  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  Selfishness  is  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  Esquimaux.  Their  hospital- 
ity, like  that  of  other  savages,  is  univertal. 
Strangers  are  received  in  Sie  kindest  man- 
ner; every  want  is  removed,  every  ac- 
commodation supplied.  This  good  quai- 
itv  is  balanced  by  a  proneness  to  falsehood. 
Their  lies  are  chieflv  confined  to  calum- 
nies against  each  other  and  felse  accusa- 
tions. This  mostly  prevails  among  the 
women.  Tliey  are  not  quarrelsome  nor 
ferocious,  nor  are  they  cowardly.  In  pain, 
cold,  starvation,  disappointment,  or  wfa^^n 
ill  treated,  their  equanimity  is  admirable. 
They  seldom  dispute  or  quarrel,  and  re- 
venge is  scarcely  known  among  tlicm. 
Yet  thev  venture  to  sea  on  loose  cakrs  of 
ice,  and  attack  the  polar  bear  without 
the  least  hesitation.— The  Indians  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  are  divid- 
ed into  several  great  families.  The  Al- 
gonquin or  Chippeway  race  is  one  of  the 
tivo  most  n umerous  now  in  existence.  A 11 
the  tribes  of  New  Ensiand  were  Algon- 
quuis,  if  we  may  take  identity  of  language, 
manners  and  customs  as  a  proof  of  the 
fact  The  vocabulary  of  the  Narragan- 
set  tongue,  recorded  by  Roger  Williants, 
proves  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  stock.  The  Mohegans,  con- 
sidered the  progenitora  of  the  other  tribes 
in  New  England,  spoke  the  same  tongue. 
The  tribes  in  Maine  claimed  the  same 
origin.  The  Delaware,  or  Lenni  Lenape, 
were  of  the  same  fanooly,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  been  pronounced,  by  compe- 
tent judges,  the  most  perfect  existing.  The 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  once  dreaded 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  are 
Algonquins.  This  tribe  did  and  sdil  does 
extend  from  die  mouth  of  tlie  St  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  north- 
ward to  Great  Slave  lake ;  for  so  far  do  the 
Nay heeowawk  orKnisteneaux  extend  their 
rambles.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
MiasiaBippi  is  another  great  Indian  fiunily. 
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mntheSiouzorDahcotah.  TheDalicotah 
proper  inhabit  the  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  M isEnaaippi,  noith  of  the  Wis- 
comin,  to  the  flources  of  the  Misfflsaippi. 
Their  territory  extends  westward  to  the 
MisBOuri.  This  tribe  speak  a  language 
radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Algon- 

3uin  race.    Their  origin  is  tmknown,  and 
leir  own  traditions  are  at  variance  on 
this  point  one  with  another.    One  ac- 
count, and  the  most  probable,  represents 
them  as  having  been  driven  from  the  con- 
fines of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.    The 
btanches  of  this  tribe  are  the  Winneba- 
goes,  the  Otoes,  the  loways,  the  Missouries, 
the  Asnnniboins,  the  Omahaws,  the  Kan- 
sas and  the  Osages.      All  these  tribes 
speak  dialects  of  the  Dahcolah  tongue. 
The  Assinniboins  are  known  also  by  the 
names  of  Ossinneboins,    Oasinnepoilles, 
Stone  Indiana,  and  Hohays*    This  last  is 
the  name  they  give  themselves.     Their 
secession  from  the  Dahcotah  stock  is  re- 
cent»  and  its  cause  is  as  follows:    One 
Dahcotah  had  eloped  with  the  wife  of 
another,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  tents  of 
his  kindred.    The  husband,  going  to  re- 
claim his  spouse,  was  slain  by  the  adul- 
terer.   His  father  and  uncles,  demanding 
bkwd  for  bk>od,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  tribe,  were  slain  also.    The  quarrel  of 
the  dead  was  taken  up  bv  their  relatives, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  guilty  persons  were 
defeated  with  loss.    A  series  of  bloody 
encounters  ensued,  till  at  last  the  party  of 
the  original  aggressor  were  worsted  and 
separated  from  the  tribe.     They    were 
called  Hohays,  and  have  been  at  war  with 
the  Dahcotahs  till  within  a  few  years. 
They  now  roam  over  the  plains,  from  the 
Saskashawin  to  the  Missouri,  where  they 
live  by  hunting  the  bufyo.    Their  prin- 
cipal resort  is  3bom  Devil  lake.    As  well 
as  the  Indians  ferdier  north-west,  thejr  have 
few  guns  or  other  articles,  the  manuiacture 
of  the  whites.    Their  number  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certam  they  exceed  a 
thousand  fighting  men.    A  aadition  of  the 
\¥innebagoe8  says  tfiey  were  driven  from 
the  frontier  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
towards  whom  they  entertain  a  heredi- 
tary hatred  to  this  day.    Within  two  cen- 
turies, they  were  united  with  the  Otoes, 
loways   imd   Missouries.     They  are   a 
fierce,   wariike  people,  and  have  more 
national  spirit  than  any  other  Indians  on 
the  frontier.    The  Otoes  and  Missouries, 
now  unit^,   are  renowned  among  the 
trib38  of  the  Missouries  for  their  bravery. 
They  can  muster  about  300  men.    Thi« 
loways  stiU   dwell   on  the   Miaaismpi. 
They  have  from  100  to  200  men.    The 


Osages  are  divided  iifto  three  tribes,  and 
can  boast  over  1000  wairioia.    The  Kan* 
SBs  inhabit  the  plains  about  the  heads  (tf 
the  Arkansas  and    Red    rivers.     Their 
number   is   unknown.     The  Omahaws 
live    high    up   the    Missouri.       Besides 
these  tnbes,  there  dwell  on  the  BAisBianppi, 
between  the  river  Des  Moines,  the  Wis- 
consin and  the  Missouri,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  a  branch  of  the  Chippeway  tribe. 
They  speak  the  Chippeway  tongue,  and 
number  above  1000  men.    On  the  Mis- 
souri are  the  Pawnees,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  of  which    the    Arikarees   are    a 
branch.    They  live  by  hunting  the  bujb- 
lo,  and  are  said  to  have  a  language  of  their 
own.     The  Mintarees  or  Bigbellies,  the 
Mandans,  the  Crows  and  the  Blackfeet, 
also  live  on  the  Missouri,  and  each  is  said 
to  have  a  language  of  its  own.    Their 
numbers  are  unknown.    The  Shoshonees 
live  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers.     They  are 
almost  constantiy  on  horseback,  and  are 
at  war  with  the  lower  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souri.   On  the  Columbia  river  are  the 
Chohunnish,    the    BkiUoots,    Echeloots, 
Multoomahs,  Clatrops  and  other  tribes, 
Their  baants  and  numbers  are  unknown. 
They  live  by  fi^mg  as  well  as  huntmg, 
and  difier  in  manners  and  customs  from 
the  tribes  east  of  tiie  Rocky  mountains. 
They  are  neither  so  virell  fed  or  clad. 
Most  of  these  tribes  have  the  practice  of 
flattening  the  heads  of  infants  between 
boards,  whence  the  general  name  of  Flat- 
heads.    They  have  some  conmierce  witli 
ships  on  the  north-west  coast    Nothing  is 
known  of  the  languages  of  any  of  these 
people.    In  the  south  of  the  U.  Slates,  we 
have  four  tribes,  viz.,  the  Chickasaws, 
ChoctawB,  Cherokees  and  Creeks.*    AH 
these  have  made  some  progress  in  civili- 
zation.   The  Cherokees  have  a  written 
and  printed  language,  said  to  be  radically 
different  from  S\  others.    They  number 
about  15,000  souls.    (For  more  informa- 
tion on  die  Cherokees,  see  TsuOakeea,) 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  each 
more  numerous.    North  of  Great  Slave 
lake  is  another  family  of  Indiana,  among 
which  are  the  Chippewyans,  the  Copper 
Indians,  the  Hare  Indiaie,  and  the  Dog 
Ribs.    Of  these,  the  Chippewyans,  the 
•  The  Seminoles  are  a  diriaion  of  Creek  In- 
diaDS,  %vhich  inhabit  the  flat  coantfy  on  the  river* 
Apalachicola  and  Flint,  and  about Bu  Row'sbay 
in  Florida.    The  name  SeminoU  (i.  e.,  u»Ud)  A 
appHed  by  the  Creeks  to  all  vagabonds  of  that 
nation.    The    Seminoles,    a   few   years   since, 
consisted  of  about  6CC0.    Their  towns  were  burnt 
by  general  Jackson,  their  chiefs  slain,  and  the 
people  fbat  escaped  were  dispelled. 
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Copper  Indianiy  and  the  Dog  RJbe,  speak 
the  same  knguage.  Thev  all  wage  war 
with  the  Eaquimaux.  The  Dog  Ribs  are 
ako  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  Cop- 
per IiidiaoB,  who  rob  thtem,  and  take  from 
them  their  women,  whenever  an  opfiortu- 
nhy  occurs.  These  tribes  live  by  hunting 
the  reindeer  chiefly,  and  by  fishmg  in  the 
winter.  Their  morab  and  manners  are  be- 
low the  standard  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bors, and  their  number  is  very  smalL 
There  are  also  the  remnants  of  some  tribes 
residing  within  the  limitsof  theU.State8,viz., 
the  Mohegans,  the  Delawarea,  the  Shawa- 
noes,  the  Senecas,  the  Oiieidas,  the  Pianka- 
shaws,  and  some  others.  Most  of  these  live 
by  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  chase.  Inter- 
course with  the  whites  has  not  been  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  They  have  learned 
all  the  vices  of  the  civilized  state  without 
its  virtues.  Besides  all  these,  there  is  a 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  who 
have  shunned  all  intercourse  with  the 
whites.  The  Indians  have  uniformly  re- 
sisted all  ottempts  to  civilize  them  where 
they  could  support  themselves  by  the 
chase.  Some  few  tribes,  such  as  the 
Southern  Indians  and  die  remnants  of  the 
Six  Nations,  having  been  hemmed  in  by 
the  whites,  and  circumscribed  in  their 
limits,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  live  b^  hunt- 
ing, have  turned  to  agriculture  for  sub- 
sistence. But  such  a  departure  from  the 
habits  of  savage  life  is  not  to  be  found 
where  there  has  been  a  possibility  of  sup- 
porting life  by  other  means.  The  hospitali- 
ty of  bidians  is  among  their  moat  striking 
qualities.  In  any  of  tne  tribes,  a  stranger 
KB  received  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
attention.  On  his  arrival,  he  is  served 
yvirh  the  best  in  the  wigwam,  seated  on 
the  beet  seat,  and  treated  witli  the  utmost 
respect  and  attention.  His  person  and 
property  are  considered  sacred.  He  may 
remain  as  long  as  he  pleases  in  a  wiewum, 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  and 
retire  unopposed.  Feasts  are  made  for 
him^  and,  though  his  appetite  may  be  sat- 
isfied, to  refiise  any  thing  set  before  him 
gives  great  offence.  With  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  Indian  tribes,  the  sole  care  of  die 
men  is  to  provide  food.  The  labor  is  the 
exclusive  lot  of  the  women.  The  use  of 
the  axe  or  hoe  is  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  male  sex.  It  belongs  to  the 
females  to  plant  com,  tp  make  and  mend 
garments  and  moccasins,  to  build,  to  pitch 
tents,  cut  wood,  bring  water,  to  tend 
horses  and  dogs,  and,  on  a  march,  to  carry 
the  baggage.  The  women  do  not  mur- 
mur at  tlua,  but  consider  it  a  natural  and 
equitable  distribution  of  family  cares.    But 


they  are  repided  aa  an 
troDsfefredaa 


Polygamy 

is  generaL  Eveiy  man  has  aa  many 
wives  as  be  can  support,  and,  in  nuur- 
liages,  the  will  of  the  bride  is  seldom  or 
never  consulted.  A  man  addreeaea  him- 
self^ indirectly,  to  the  pareots  of  his  in- 
tended wife,  aiQMi  her  fete  dependa  on  their 
wiU.  The  custom  of  dowiy  is  revened 
among  Indians.  The  man  makes  oeitain 
presents  to  the  parents  of  his  wife,  instead 
of  receiving  a  portion  with  her.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  always  very  simple, 
and,  in  most  tribes,  there  is  none  at  alj. 
Adultery  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
nose,  or  otherwise  mutilatinf  the  offending 
female;  sometimes,  thou|^  rarely,  with 
death.  In  some  tribes,  this  crime  is  re- 
garded as  a  venial  feult,and,in  veiy  many, 
the  husband  lends  his  wife  to  a  friend 
without  oi^ioaition  on  her  part  Divorces 
are  frequent,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
c<Mitractmg  parties.  In  such  cases,  the 
wife  is  usimI^  left  to  provide  fer  the  chil- 
dren as  she  may.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  an  Indian  woman  who  has 
been  five  or  ax  times  repudiated  before 
she  finally  setdes  in  life.  In  some  tribes, 
especiaUy  those  of  Dahcotah  origin,  it  is 
held  the  duty  of  each  man  to  many  all 
the  sisters  of  a  femify,  and  to  have  as 
tnimy  wives  as  he  can  support.  In  most 
tribes,  and  we  believe  in  all,  incest  is  held 
in  abhorrence.  Instances  of  devoted  at- 
tachment are  not  uncommon.  All  In- 
dians, of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge, 
believe  in  one  Supreme  God  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL  They  attribute  all 
good  and  all  power  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Many  tribes  also  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  evil  principle^  whose  iU 
offices  they  endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  They  never  ask  the  Su- 
preme for  any  thing,  but  merely  return 
thanks  for  btniefitB  received,  8ayin|f  that 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  for 
their  advantage.  They  believe  in  many 
subordinate  oeities,  two-  of  whom  reside 
in  the  sun  and  moon.  They  attrttMite 
supernatural  powers  to  all  serpents,  es- 
pecially ratdesnakes,  and  will  loll  no  ani- 
mal of  the  genus.  Even  the  eel  escapes 
on  account  of  his  resemblance.  They 
pay  religious  honors  to  rooks  and  venera- 
ble objects.  They  believe  that  brutes 
have  immortal  souls  as  well  as  men,  and, 
in  short,  that  all  animated  nature  teems  with 
spirits.  In  their  belief^  sorcery  is  blended 
>vith  the  healing  ait,  and  their  pn^^^ts 
»re  also  physicians  and  jugglers.  These 
priestspractisefeatsof  sleight  of  hand  with 
all  theu-  religious  ceremonies;  but,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  they  have  no  power  or 
influence  over  the  multitude.  The  future 
state  of  the  Indians  is  a  material  paradise, 
where  they  will  follow  the  same  occupa- 
tions, and  enjoy  the  same  deliffhts,  they 
have  experienced  in  this  world.  They 
have  also  a  vague  idea  of  future  punish- 
ment for  sins  committed  in  the  bod^. 
Among  the  superstitions  of  the  Algonqum 
and  D&cotah  tribes,  is  a  very  singular  one : 
A  man  is  sometimes  devoted,  by  his  pa- 
rents or  himself  to  a  life  of  ignominy. 
In  this  case,  he  dresses  like  a  woman,  and 
performs  all  female  avocations.  He  asso- 
ciates with  women  only,  and  sometimes 
takes  a  husband.  He  is  held  in  utter  con- 
tempt by  all,  though  his  condition  be  not 
of  Ips  own  choice.  This  condition  is  fiie- 
quentiy  owing  to  a  dream  of  his  parents, 
while  he  is  yet  unborn. .  In  many^bes, 
men  have  what  they  call  their  medicmt 
bags.  These  are  filled  with  bones,  feath- 
ers, and  other  rubbish.  To  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  medicine  bafis  the^  attach 
much  importance.  Besides  this,  each 
holds  some  particular  animal  in  reverence^ 
which  he  calls  his  medicinefdodcaa  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  kill,  or  eat  when 
killed,  for  fear  of  some  terrible  misfortune. 
Moreover,  the  Indians  leave  tobacco,  worn 
out  clothing,  and  other  articles,  on  rocks,  as 
sacrifices  to  invisible  spiritSi  The  above 
is  nearly  the  sum  of  their  religion.  It  is, 
we  believe,  impossible  to  esthnate  the 
number  of  the  North  American  Indians 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  is,  how- 
ever, veiy  small  throughout,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  territoiy;  for  a  buntmg 
people  cannot  be  veiy  numerous.  Their 
wars,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
do  not  materially  affect  them.  They 
are  carried  on  in  detail,  by  small  parties, 
and,  consequenUy,  are  not  very  destruc- 
tive. They  vety  seldom  give  quarter,  but 
when  a  prisoner  is  spared,  he  is  sure  of 
being  adopted  by  the  conquering  tribe. 
The  tribes  who  inhabit  the  prairies  go  to 
war  on  horaeback,  and  their  weapons  are 
Eqpears  and  bows  and  arrows.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  forests  ore  generally  armed 
with  guns.  Their  courage  is  moral  and 
passive  rather  than  active.  They  think  it 
cowardice  to  be  affected  by  calamity,  or  to 
give  way  to  passion  or  reeling.  To  be 
always  ready  and  willing  to  die,  and  to 
suffer  whatever  may  be&ll  with  con- 
stancy, is  their  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
courage.  As  to  government  among  them, 
there  is  none.  They  have  no  laws ;  but 
tiiere  are  customs,  which  every  individual 
scrupulously  observes.  In  cases  of  mur- 
der, for  instance,  the  nils  is,  blood  for 


blood,  and  the  homicide  nmly  shuna  the 
penalty  of  his  deed.  They  have  chiefa, 
but  the  power  of  these  is  limited  to  per- 
suasion, and  the^  can  command  no  one. 
Sometimes  a  chief  becomes  sueh  in  virtue 
of  his  achievements  in  war,  or  his  wisdom. 
In  some  tribes,  there  is  something  like 
hereditaiy  rank ;  but  even  then,  authority 
does  not  descend  in  a  direct  lim.  The 
son  of  a  dtdef  is  often  set.  aside,  to  make 
room  for  one  more  worthy.  But  ki  war, 
implicit  obedience  is  given  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  leader.  Tlie  tnbm  that 
inhabit  the  prairies  all  live  by  hunting  the 
buffido,  mostly  on  horseback.  Those  who. 
dwell  in  wooded  countries  hunt  dear  and 
smaller  animals.  The  more  primitive 
savages  are  the  poorest,  but  at  me  same 
time  the  least  dependent,  for  they  have 
few  wants,  and  can  supply  those  few  with- 
out assistance.  Tliose  who  live  nearer 
the  wliitea  have  more  of  the  comforti  of 
life,  but  are  no  whit  more  civiUzed  or 
happier,  for  their  enjoyments  are  not  mul- 
tiplied. We  may  say  that,  if  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  MisBissippi  were  iatemipted 
for  five  years,  all  the  aborigines  of  that 
quarter  would  be  in  danger  of  perishing, 
as  they  depend  on  the  wbitea  for  clothing 
and  weapons.  The  Indians  ean  nevef  be 
dangerous,  as  there  is  no  union  among, 
them.  They  have  no  lettere^  unkss  we 
count  a  few  rude  hieroglyphics  aa  such. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  sp^Mk  of  them  as  a 
breve,  reckless,  generous  and  unfortunate 
people.  The  Indiana  in  the  southern  part- 
of  North  America  have  been  sul^eet  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  dependent  on  ihe 
republics  of  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  if  we 
except  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Apaches,, 
the  Nabajoas  and  the  Mosquitos.  The 
independent  tribes  of  the  noith  of  Mexico 
resemble  those  of  the  U.  States,  in  man- 
ners and  customs.  Living  by  the  chase 
and  plunder,  and  provided  with  fleet 
horses,  they  harass  the  firontieiB  and 
hunters.  On  the  coasts  of  Yucatan,  the 
Indians  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the 
trade  in  dye-wood.  The  extensive  ruins 
of  cities  in  Mexico  prove  the  former  ex- 
tent of  its  population.  The  natives  pos- 
sess gteat  muscular  force,  are  well  formed, 
and  live  to  a  great  age.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple which  has  been  so  long  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  oppression.  At  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Azteck  priests,  who 
were  the  depositaries  of  all  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  country,  became  the 
victims  of  fanaticism.    The  Mexican  In- 
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diam  lat  gimve,  mekoicholy  and  aitent; 
their  moaic  and  dancea  display  the  aame 
character.  The  Indiana  of  South  America 
do  not  differ  materially,  in  their  physical 
chanaoteiiMiea,  from  those  of  the  northern 
half  of  thi  continent,  and,  except  those  of 
Peru  and  Chile,  are  without  civiUzation. 
In  tba  extfosive  regions  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  clawVn,  the  mdependent  Indians,  or 
JntHoa  kr€foo8,  and  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  submisBion.  The  former  are 
entirely  atrangers  to  agriculmre;  suppoit 
themaalves  by  the  chase,  and  fislung ;  some 
of  them  eat  ants,  Uzards,  and  even  a  kind 
of  mud.  The  natives  of  Peru,  descend- 
ants Mf '  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
empiw  of  the  Incaa,  have,  as  well  as  those 
of  Colombia,  been  emancipated,  since 
dioae  countries  have  delivered  themselves 
fit»m  the  Spanish  yoke.  Their  servicea 
were  important  during  the  war  of  the 
colonies  against  the  momer  country.  They 
are,  in  general,  well  made  and  healthy. 
Thav  are  superadtious,  wearing  amulets 
on  (Uflferent  parts  of  their  bodies.  They 
make  bitter,  intoxicating  drink  from  a 
certain  plant,  and  use  poisoned  arrows. 
Their  villages  are  fbitined,  and,  in  case 
of  necesstty,  they  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  Indians  of  Chile  are  mostly 
independent  Their  features  are  regular, 
and  their  complejcion  is  not  very  daiiL 
Their  principal  wealth  conasts  in  herds 
of  oxen,  horses  and  guanacos.  They  pay 
fittle  attention  to  agriculture,  bein|^  no- 
madic in  their  habits.  They  worship  the 
Stan,  and  recognise  a  Great  Firat  Cause: 
Astronomy  is  not  unknown  to  them.  (See 
^Araucankmt,)  In  Buenos  Avres,  the 
miesionsof  the  Jesuits  succeeded,  in  some 
disffree,  in  civilizing  the  natives.  The 
tribes  of  Brazil  are  numerous;  many  of 
them  are  entirely  savage,  and  both  sexes 
go  naked.  Their  manners  and  halnts 
are  veiy  similar  to  diose  of  the  North 
American  tribes.  They  live  by  the  chase, 
which,  with  war,  is  the  only  occupation  of 
the  men;  the  women  are  the  laborers, 
beasts  of  burden,  servants,  ^c,  of  these 
warlike  tribes.  Their  mutual  ware  are 
very  sanguinary,  and  many  of  them  ore 
constantly  at  war  wi&  the  Portugese, 
while  others  have  entered  into  friendly 
connexions  with  them.  Some  of  them 
have  adopted  fixed  habitations,  and  prac- 
tise a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  some  of 
them  make  vases  of  clay,  gather  cotton,  and 
make  cloth.  At  the  southern  extremitjr  of 
South  America  are  the  Patagonians  (q.  v.^ 
who  have  large,  nervous  frames,  a  dark 
complexion,  a  flat  nose,  high  cheek  bones. 


and  a  largo  mouth.  The  stories  of  ifaeir 
eigantic  size  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  later  vova^jeni.  (See  Pdagamams.) 
The  principal  tnbes  of  South  America  are 
the  Galibis,  Maynas,  Omaguas,  Maypuras, 
Yarures,  Guajiros,  Guajaribes,  Caraiba, 
Macas,  Ottomacs,  Quixos,  Tamanacs, 
Chunchos,  Fkoa^  Chirenes,  Moxoa,  Chi- 
quitos,  Abiponians,  Guaranis,  Puc^es, 
Guaicouros,  Araucanians,  ToufMB,  Toupi- 
nambas,  Maijats,  Puris,  Patagoniana,  &c. 

iNniAir  Languages  of  Amemca.  (See 
,Sppendix  to  this  volume.) 

lifDiAiTA ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bound- 
ed N.  by  lake  Michigan  and  the  Michigan 
Territory,  E.  by  Ohio,  S.  hf  Kentucky, 
from  wfiich  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  W.  by  lllmois;  lat.  37*»  W  to 
41°4y  N.;  lon.84«»45'toa8°W.;  len^ 
from  north  to  south  270  miles,  breadth 
9S)0;  square  miles,  36,000  :popu]atiQn  in 
1800,  mi ;  in  1810,  524,520;  in  1830, 
147.178 ;  and,  in  1890, 341,582,  of  whom, 
at  the  last  period,  3562  were  fiw  blacks. 
There  are,  beside^  about  4000  Indians  of 
the  Miami,  Eel  river,  Pottawatamie  and 
ChippewBV  tribes,  lliese  Indians  receive 
annuities  nom  the  U.  States,  by  virtiie  of 
treaties  for  the  ceaaion  of  lands,  amount- 
ing to  about  $40;000.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  59  counties.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  at  Indianopoli8,a  town  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  tiie  settlement 
of  which  was  begun  in  1821.  The  larg- 
est town  is  Vincennea,  which  is  sBtoaied 
on  tiie  river  Wabash,  and  was  originally 
setded  by  French  encugiants  from  Canada. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Madison,  Cory- 
don,  JelSersonville  and  Vevajr.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Ohio,  which  fbmnsthe 
southern  boundary  ;  the  Wabash,  ¥diich, 
after  passing  through  the  whole  width  of 
the  state,  forms  part  €^  its  western  boun- 
dary ;  the  White  river,  the  Whitewater, 
the  Maumee  and  the  Petohra.  A  canal 
for  uniting  the  navigable  parts  of  the  Wa- 
bash river  widi  lake  Erie,  is  proposed,  and 
a  grant  of  land  for  efiecting  the  object 
has  been  madejb^  congress,  but  the  work 
is  not  begun.  Tliere  are  no  mountains  in 
Indiana;  the  country,  however,  is  more 
hill^  than  Illinois,  particulariv  towards  the 
Ohio  river.  A  range  of  hills,  called  the 
JTno&s,  extends  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Wabash,  in  a  south-west  direction, 
which,  in  many  places,  produces  a  broken 
and  imeven  surface.  North  of  these  hills 
lie  the  flat  tooodsj  70  miles  wide.  Border- 
ing on  all  the  principal  streams,  except 
the  Ohio,  there  ore  strips  of  bottom  and 
prairie  land ;  both  together  from  three  to 
six  miles  hi  width.    Between  the  Wabash 
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and  lake  Micldgaii,  the  couotry  is  moedv 
qbampaign,  alwuiidiDff  ahemalely  with 
wood-UuMlB,  pEairies,  kkea  and  swamps. 
A  range  of  niUs  nms  imallel  with  me 
Ohio,  noDi  the  mouth  x>rthe  Great  Miami 
to  Blue  river,  ahemately  approaching  to 
withm  a  few  rods,  and  receding  to  the 
distance  of  two  milea  Immediately  be- 
low Blue  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and 
there  is  presented  to  view  an  immense 
tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  timber.  North  of  the  Wabash, 
between  Tippecanoe  and  Ouitanan,  the 
banks  of  the  streams  are  high,  abrupt  and 
broken,  and  the  land,  except  the  prairies, 
is  well  timbered.  Between  the  Pkin  and 
Theakiki,  the  oountiy  is  fla^  wet  and 
swampy,  interspersed  with  prairies  of  an 
inferior  soil.  The  sources  of  rivers  are 
generally  in  swamps  or  lakes,  and  the 
countiy  around  them  is  low,  and  too  wet 
for  cultivation.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
prairies^ — the  river  and  the  upland  pndries. 
The  former  are  bottoms,  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, and  are  said  to  exhibit  vestiges  of 
former  cultivation ;  the  latter  are  from  90 
to  100  feet  more  elevated,  and  are  fiur 
more  numerous  and  extensive.  Some  of 
them  are  not  lavger  thto  a  common  field, 
while  others  extend  ferther  than  the  eye 
can  reach.  They  are  usuallv  bounded  by 
heavy-timbered  forests,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  adorned  with  copses  of  small 
trees.  In  spring  and  summer,  they  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
and  fiaioant  flowers,  from  mx  to  eight  feet 
hi|^.  The  soil  of  these  pkiins  is  often  as 
<i^  and  fertile  as  the  best  bottoms.  The 
prairies  borderitig  on  the  Wabash  are 
paiticuhriy  rich.  Weils  have  been  due 
in  them,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  ^ 
feet  deep,*  under  which  was  a  stratum  of 
fine  white  sand.  The  ordinary  depth  is 
fipom  two  to  ^ve  feet  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  this  state  are  wheat,  Indian 
com,  lye,  oats,  beriey,  buck-wheat,  pota- 
toes, pukie,  beef^  pork,  butter,  whiskey  and 
peach  brandy.  Not  fiur  from  Big  Bhie 
rivei^  there  is  a  large  cave^  the  entrance 
of  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  is 
about  400  feet  high.  Here  are  found 
great  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  Epsom  salt,  and  of  nitre,  &c  The 
climate  is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant, 
resembling  that  of 'Ohio.  The  Wabash  is 
firozen  over  in  the  winter,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  crossed  on  the  ice.  With  the 
excepti<m  of  the  French  setdement  at 
Vincennes,  which  formed  a  solitary  vil- 
lage for  near  a  century,  there  were  no  civ- 
itized  inhabitants  witmn  the  present  limits 
of  the  slatB^  until  near  the  eommeneement 


of  the  present  century.  From  that  peri* 
od,  the  population  has  increased  rapidly, 
chiefly  by  emi^tion  fit>m  the  otiber 
statea  A  temtorial  government  was 
formed  in  1800,  and,  in  1816,  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the 
wesent  state  constitution  was  formed. 
Under  this  constitution,  a  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  are  chosen  by  the 
people  once  in  three  years.  There  is  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate, 
Uie  members  of  which  are  chosen  for  pe- 
riods of  three  years,  a  third  part  bemg 
elected  annually ;  and  of  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, the  members  of  which  are 
elected  annuaUy.  The  present  number 
of  senators  is  iSS,  and  of  representatives 
68.  The  number  of  representatives  may 
be  increased  to  100,  and  of  senators  to 
half  the  number  of  representatives.  The 
judffes  of  the  supreme  court  are  q>point- 
ed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate;  the  presidents  of  the  cireuit 
courts  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  associate 
judfles  are  elected  by  the  people.  Justices 
of- me  peace  are  elected  by  the  people.  A 
d6th  part  of  the  land,  in  each  township,  is 
reserved,  by  a  compact  between  the  state 
and  the  U.  States,  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  reservations  of  land  have 
been  made  for  the  support  of  a  college, 
which  is  established  at  jBloomington,  but 
which  is  not  vet  in  operation.  The  na- 
ti<»ial  road,  which  commences  at  Cum- 
beriand  in  Maryland,  and  passes  through 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  will  run 
through  the  centre  of  this  state,  firom  east 
to  west  The  construction  of  the  road  in 
this  state  is  y^t  but  little  advanced. 

Indiah 0P0LI8 ;  a  town  in  Indiana,  and 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  state.  It  is 
situated  in  Marion  county,  on  the  west 
fork  of  White  river.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1^1,  and  in  the  following  year  had  40 
houses.  It  has  increased  rapidly  from 
that  period,  and  became  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  1825. 

IifnicATivE ;  that  mode  of  the  verb  in 
which  something  is  said  positively;  hence 
it  has  also  been  cabled  mo<hu  poiitwutj  bb 
distinguished  fixmi  the  subjunctive. 

Indicator  (euctdus  vndieaiar^  Linn.). 
This  bird,  which  is  a  native  of  Afirica,  in 
its  external  appearance  does  not  difler 
much  fiK>m  the  common  sparrow,  except 
that  it  is  somewhat  larger.  It  is  peculiar 
for  its  faculty  of  discovering  and  indicat- 
ing to  man  the  nests  of  wild  bees.  Beine 
itself  extremely  fond  both  of  honey  and 
the  larvsBfknowuig  that  when  anestis  plun- 
doied,  some  will  mil  to  its  share,  it  is  al- 
ways  wiying  to  act  as  a  guide  in  the  seareh 
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for  tiMni.  The  moruing  and  evening  are 
its  UMial  times  of  taking  food,  at  least  it 
then  appears  moat  solicitous  to  engage  the 
aid  or  man  in  satisfying  its  appetite.  A 
grating  cr^  of  cherr^  durr,  may  then  be 
heard,  which  generally  brmgs  somebody 
to  the  spot  where  it  is  perched,  when  the 
bird,  incessantly  repeating  its  ciy,  flies 
slowly  towards  the  quarter  whcoe  the 
swarm  of  oees  is  to  be  found.  When  the 
nest  is  at  some  distance,  the  bird  makes 
long  fliffhts,  waitinff  for  its  coadjutor  be- 
tween them,  and  ciufin(|[  him  to  advance  ; 
tnit  in  jHioportion  as  it  approaches,  its 
flights  are  shorter  and  its  ciy  more  earnest 
When  it  arrives  at  the  nest,  it  hovers  over 
the  spot  for  the  space  of  a  fow  seconds, 
after  which'  it  retires  to  some  adjoining 
bush,  and  patiently  awaits  its  reward  in 
silence.  Its  followers,  having  plundered 
the  nest,  leave  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  comb  containing  the 
young  bees,  this  being  its  most  favorite 
morsel.  This  account,  which  is  con- 
densed from  Sparmann,  was  severely  an- 
imadverted upon  by  Bruce  and  other 
wdterB ;  but  Barrow,  who  viated  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Africa  at  a  subsequent 
period^  fiilly  confirms  its  truth.  He  says, 
that  every  one  there  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  this  bird  to  entertiun  any  doubts  of 
thj  fidelity  of  Sparmann's  narrative.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  Le  Vaillant,  who 
states  that,  on  account  of  the  important 
services  which  it  renders  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, they  were  very  unwilling  that  he 
should  destroy  one  of  them. 

I^DicTiorv,  in  chronology ;  a  period  of 
15  veara,  reckoned  in  succession,  and 
used  by  the  Romans  for  appointing  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes. 
Three  sorts  or  indiction  are  mentioned ; 
1.  the  CfBsarean,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of 
the  calends  of  October,  or  the  24th  of 
Septtmber ;  2.  the  indiction  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  was  instituted  by  Constan- 
tine,  A.  t).  312,  and  began  on  *the  1st  of 
September ;  and  3.  the  pontifical  or  Ro- 
man, which  begins  on  the  calends  of  Jan- 
uary. It  has  no  connexion  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  find 
ancient  charters  in  England  also  dated  by 
indictions. 

iNpicTMEifT.  An  indictment  is  a  writ- 
ten accusation  of  one  or  more  persons  for  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and 
presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury,  to  a 
court  In  determining  whether  there  is  a 
reasonable  ctmae  to  put  the  accused  upon 
his  trial,  the  grand  jury  hear  evidence  in 
siumort  only  of  the  chaige ;  and  tf  twelve 
of^Oem  are  satitfed  of  the  tnith  of  the 


Cham,  the  indictment  is  then  «aid  to  be 
found,  and  is  publicly  4efinreiediiiio  cooit 
If  the  grand  juiy  taiiak  the  •ecuantion 
groundfesB,  the  accused  is  disehaiged ;  but 
a  new  ImU  of  indiotnent  omy  be  preferred 
to  a  sobseqoeDt  grand  jury.  Bj  the  con- 
stitution of^the  U.  States,  no  pemon  is  held 
to  answer  for  a  caimal  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  a  proacBHuem  or 
mdictment  by  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces: 
and  the  same  principle  is  adopted  in  sev- 
eral of  the  states. 

IffDiss,  Wbst.  (See  fFest  hMes.) 
iKDiOESTioir.  (Sise  IhMeptia.) 
IziniGO.  The  knowleage  of  ^is  most 
valuable  vegetable  substance,  which  forms 
an  important  part  of  East  and  West  In- 
dian commerce,  and  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive considerable  attention  as  a  domes- 
tic production,  is  ahke  interesciug  to  tiie 
chemist  and  to  the  dyer.  The  ancienis  were 
acquainted  with  it  under  the  name  of  tn- 
duunu  Pliny  knew  that  it  was  a  prepara- 
tion of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he 
was  iffnorant  of  the  plant  which  fiirmshad 
it,  and  of  tfie  process  by  which  it  was  pre- 
pared. From  its  color,  and  the  countiy 
from  which  it  was  impcvied,  aotne  authors 
call  it  oframenlam  tndicum,  and  imduua 
nigptm.  The  American  name  is  mZ,  or 
amlj  from  which  the  Portuguese  have 
adopted  their  anMnty  the  <Kher  Emo- 
pean  nations  generally  callitmdi^.  The 
Arabian  name  is  nfle,  and  the  Chinese,  Hen 
loam,  or  shf  Uue.  In  treating  of  indigo, 
it  will  be  the  most  convenient  to  expkun, 
in  the  first  place,  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  and  afterwards  to  alhide  to  the 
sources  from  whew^e  it  is  derived,  and  the 
method  by  wliich  it  is  manufactured.  As 
it  is  found  in  commerce,  it  piesems  tiie 
form  of  little  square  or  oblong  caloBS,  of 
an  intense  blue  color,  approaching  to 
black ;  is  brittle  and  fiiable ;  rather  light, 
and  without  taste  or  odor.  It  is  volatile, 
vrith  a  disagreeable  odor,  subliming  at  SSOP 
F., — a  degree  of  heat  near  that  at  which 
it  is  decomposed.  Its  vapor  is  of  a  rich 
violet-red  color,  and  condenses  by  ooid  in- 
to delicate  acicular  crystals,  which  oonaist 
of  peifoctiy  pure  indigo.  Water,  b}'  being 
boued  on  indigo,  dissolves  only  about  a 
ninth  or  a  twelfth  its  weigfat ;  the  solutioo 
is  of  a  reddish-brown  cc£r,  and  contains 
what  may  be  called  the  txbuctUft  pan  of 
the  substance ;  but  the  ookxin^  matter  re- 
mains jmaltered,  except  in  having  assum- 
ed a  brighter  hue.  Alcohol  and  ether, 
when  digested  upon  it,  also  are  attended 
with  similar  effocts.  SulpiMnic  acid  is 
the  enly  flDgle  a^ent  thai  dnsdves  ind^o 
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ipvitbout  destroying  its  colof.  When  H  ia 
put  into  this  add,  a  yellow  aohitioQ  is  at 
first  formed,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  ac* 
quires  a  deep  blue  eolor.  From  the  solu* 
tion,  diluted  with  water,  potash  aod  its 
sulphate  throw  ^wn  a  aeep  dork-blue 
precipitate,  capable  of  imparting  to  water, 
containing  only  YXFihnnr  ^^  '^^  weight, 
a  distinctly  blue  tinge.  It  is  no  longer 
mitject  to  vaporization,  however;  from 
which  circumstance,  and  its  property  of 
fK>Iubility  in  vrater,  it  is  inferred  to  be  a 
different  substance  from  indigo,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  cendin.  Its  compo- 
sition is  believed  to  be  one  equivdent  of 
inditfo  and  fbuf  of  water.  When  proper- 
ly diluted  with  water,  it  ibrme  the  Uquid 
Mtie,  or  Saxon  Uuey  of  the  dyers.  Anoth- 
er compound  of  indigo  and  water,  under 
the  name  ofphenecin  (from  ^iyi{,  purple)^ 
19  obcained  when  water  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  indigo  in  sulphuric  aeid,  which  has 
beenaufiered  to  stand  ibr  several  hours, 
till  it  has  lost  its  yellow  ec^or,  and  become 
blue.  It  appeals  to  consist  of  ooe,  equiva- 
lent of  indigo  and  two  of  water.  In  the 
ibrmation  Sf  these  substances^  indigo  is 
conceived  to  combine  with  water;  but 
whether  the  water  is  afihrded  by  the  sul- 
phwic  acid,  or  whether  the  sulphuric  acid 
operates  merely  to  prepare  the  indi^  for 
combining  with  water  afterwaitls,  is  not 
yet  fbDy  determined.  When  indigo,  sus- 
pended in  water,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  certain  deoxiiizing  agenis,  it  is  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  its  oxysen,  becomes 
green,  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  water, 
and  sliB  more  so  in  the  aUulies.  It  recov- 
ers its  fbrmer  color,  however,  (NH  exposure 
to  the  air,  by  acain  absoriinng  oxygen  of 
1  or  ^  of  the  whole  wei^t  or  the  reeult- 
mg  indigo.  Its  deoxidizement  is  efiected 
eimer  by  allowing  k  to  ferment  along 
with,  bran,  or  ottier  vegetable  matter,  or  by 
decompoeinff  in  contact  with  it  the  proto- 
aulphate  of  inm,  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
Substances  dyed  by  deoxidized  indigo  re- 
ceive a  green  tint  at  first,  winch  becomes 
blue  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  the 
usual  method  of  colorinc  eloths  by  means 
of  indigo,  which,  when  rally  oxidized,  af- 
fords a  permanent  dye,  not  removable  by 
soap  or  by  acids.  Chlorine,  whose  power 
in  extinguishinff  vegetable  cc^rs  is  univer- 
sal, destroys  the  color  of  indigo ;  and, 
from  the  known  fact  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  free  chlorine  discolors  always  the 
same  quantity  of  pure  indigo,  a  solution 
of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  has  been  em- 
ployed for  measuring  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  lime, 
in  order  to  regulate  their  appBcatton  to  the 
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art  of  bleaching ;  and,  reciproeally,  a  solu- 
tion containing  a  known  quantity  of  chk>- 
ride  of  lime  may  be  employed  as  a  test  of 
the  strength  or  value  crif  indigo.  Indigo, 
purified  by  sublimation,  is  composed  of 
TSJUe  carbon,  laSl  nitrogen,  1043  oxy- 
gen, and  2J50  hydrogen.  Indico  may  be 
said  to  be  a  rare  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  it  hitherto  having  been 
found  only  in  a  small  number  of  s()ecips 
belonging  to  the  geneni  mdigoferetf  isatU^ 
and  nmum,*  but  it  is  almost  cKxcluBively 
from  the  first  of  tfaeae  that  the  indigo  dt 
commerce  is  extracted.  The  spedea  of 
indigo/era  are  leguminous  plants,  berim- 
ceous  or  shrubby,  with  ahemate  and  gene- 
rally pinnate  leaves,  and  small  blue,  imrple 
or  white  flowers,  ordinarily  dispoeed  in  ax- 
illary racemes.  They  are  veiy  numerous 
In  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  gbbe,  and 
one  (/.  Careiimkuia)  inhabits  the  southern 
pans  of  the  U.  States  The  epecieB  most 
commonly  cultivated  are  the  £  <mU,  a  na- 
tive of  tropical  America,  according  to  the 
latest  authority,  but  now  culthraied  even 
hi  the  East  Indies;  the  /.  tmeUfnOy  also 
cultivated  in  both  Indies;  and  the  /.  oivai- 
teoj  which  is  the  species  employed  in  Bai^- 
bary  and  Egypt.  The  I  HnOoria  is  the 
species  most  abundanthr  cultivated.  In 
dBscrilang  the  culture  or  the  indigo  phut, 
and  the  mode  of  manufoctuiing  the  in^- 
ffo,  we  fliiall  draw  our  particufirs  mainly 
mmi  the  methods  pursued  m  the  East  In 
dies^  where,  through  the  well  directed  ef- 
forts of  the  Enf^h,  this  article  is  prepar- 
ed in  its  greatest  perfoction.  The  plant 
requires  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  a  warm  ex- 
posure. It  succeeds  best  on  newly  clear- 
ed lands,  on  account  of  their  moistare ;  h 
requires  protection  against  faigh  winds»  and 
needs  inngation  in  times  of  cuought  The 

Sound,  iSer  bmg  properly  prepared  for 
e  reception  of  the  seed  by  plouriiing,  is 
sown  -pretty  ihicklv,  the  time  of  sowing 
being  so  cnosen  that  rain  may  foil  upon 
the  plant  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  above 
the  ground,  by  which  it  m  not  only  greatly 
invigorated,  but  cleansed  from  those  iimu- 
meiable  insects  which  otherwise  are  UaMe 
to  destrov  it.  From  this  time,  compara- 
tively little  rain  is  needed ;  for  the  dews  are 
so  ,copious  as  to  supply  neariy  all  the  mois- 
ture required ;  and,  besides,  its  spindlo- 
idiaped  root,  which  descends  into  the 
ground  perpendiculariy,  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  three  foet,  enaMes  it  to  endure 
temporary  droughts.  The  prevalence  of 
cloudy  weather  and  much  moisture,  how- 
ever, cause  the  indigo  plant  to  thrive  more 
luxuriantiy,  but  occasion  a  great  deficien- 
cy in  the  cok>ring  matter,  which,  as  it  coki- 
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taam  m  cjmaonlMMay  qaaaiky  of  < 
raquiies  the  piant  to  deeonpow  cubonie 
mad  gas  tery  abundantly^-an  operatioa 
wfaich  h  IB  iiDflMe  to  peifonn  wiieii  d»- 
priTod  of  the  direct  innoeiiGe  of  the  sod's 
nya  As  tbe  young  shoots  fumirii  koger 
and  moie  Dumerous  leaTes,  it  is  usual  to 
plant  every  vear;  but  the  Egyptjana^  who 
seem  to  cuhiTate  it  most  successfiilly,  plant 
only  eveiy  third  or  fiwrth  ^ear.  As  die 
phmt  approaches  to  maturity,  the  feaves 
undergo  a  sudden  chsnge  in  color,  from  a 
Hgfatto  a  daik  green.  As  soon  as  this 
change  is  obaenred,  the  branches  are  aev- 
ered  from  the  parent  stem  eariy  in  the 
morning,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  tiU  the 
aAemoon,  by  which  time  they  become 
sufficiently  diy  to  be  beaten  from  the 
branches  by  a  stick.  The  leaTes,  so  sep- 
arated, are  housed  m  warehouses,  closely 
padced  and  well  trodden  down  by  nativea. 
The  pkots,  from  wfaich  the  leaTes  ha?e 
been  severed,  send  ibrth  a  new  cn^ 
which  is  gathered,  when  mature,  like  the 
&st  Ram,  however,  is  necessaiysAer  the 
cutting,  to  enable  the  phmt  to  shoot  Bpm 
in  a  thriify  manner.  The  cuttincB,  m  a 
fryorable  season,  are  repeated  mree  or 
Soar  limes,  after  which  the  ground  is 
ploughed  up  for  another  sowing ;  but  each 
successive  growth  of  the  bruiches  pro- 
duces an  increased  deterioration  of  the 
rilities  of  the  leaves,  so  that  one  part  of 
leaves  of  the  first  cuttmg  yields  as 
much  indiffo  as  two  parts  of  the  third  crop. 
The  dried  feaves  are  not  immediately  used, 
but  are  kept  packed  for  one  month,  during 
which  time  they  suffer  a  material  change, 
which  is  mdicated  by  their  having  pasMd 
to  a  light  lead  color.  By  additional  keep- 
ing, the  lead  color  gradually  darkens,  until 
it  becomes  black.  The  maximum  quanti- 
ty of  indigo  is  to  be  obtained  when  the 
lead  color  is  efibcted ;  and  any  delay  in  ex- 
tracting it,  after  it  has  reached  this  point, 
is  attended  with  a  loos  in  the  quantity  of 
the  indigo.  The  lead  color,  however,  does 
not  appear  in  a  month  after  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  unleai,  from  fear  of  rain,  or  any 
other  cause,  they  were  cut  before  being 
ripe^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cutting 
was  deferred  till  after  the  jjant  was  fully 
ripe,  the  leaves  will  not  require  to  be  kept 
80  lonff.  The  dried  leaves,  after  having 
sufiered  the  change  of  color  alluded  to,  are 
transferred  to  the  steeping-vat  (an  uncov- 
ered reservoir,  30  feet  square  and  26  inch- 
es deep,  constructed  of  brick,  and  lined 
with  stucco),  where  they  are  mingled  with 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  vol- 
ume of  leaves  to  six  of  water,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  two  hours.    The  great  affin- 


inr  of  indigo  for  oxygen  is  hen  very  i 
ifest,  in  the  quick  change  of  the  color  of 
the  leaves  which  float  on  the  suiftce,  and 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere^ to  a  hiackish-bine,  when  coDtraet- 
edwhh  those  below,  wfaich  remain  im- 
changed.  On  this  account,  the  vat  is  fre- 
quenoy  stirred,  so  tfaat  the  floating  leaves 
may  be  immened.  After  two  hows' infti- 
non,  the  vrater,  ^diich,  from  the  solution 
of  imperfocdy  oxygenized  indigo,  has  ac- 
quired a  fine  green  color,  is  allowed  lo  ran 
off  fiom  the  naves,  through  strainers,  into 
the  beatiiw-vat,  where  it  is  agitated  Iqr  the 
paddles  of  ten  or  twelve  natives  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  the  fine 
creen  liquor  gradually  darkens  to  a  black- 
ish-Une.  This  part  of  tiie  procera  re- 
quires a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  depend- 
mg  on  the  fomker  preparation  of  the  lea( 
ai^  the  immediate  iiifluence  of  the  suil 
The  criteria  for  judging  when  it  is  com- 
pleted are  derived  fiom  the  incipient  sepa- 
ration of  the  particles  of  indigo^  wfaich 
become  visible  ny  pouring  a  small  quanti- 
^  of  tiie  fluid  into  a  white  earthen  dirii. 
At  this  time,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  the 
vat,  and  tfaoroufffalv  ajritated  with  the 
whole  mass  of  nuid.  The  mass  is  then 
left  to  subside  for  the  nace  of  three  faoois, 
when  the  supernatant  fiouid,  which  is  of 
a  fine  bright  Madeira  color,  is  withdrawn, 
bv  mfiees  in  the  vat,  at  differoat  heigfata 
The  indigo  is  then  removed  to  the  cover- 
ed part  of  the  manufactory,  where  it  is 
put  on  a  straininx-ckith,  and  allowed  to 
drain  throughout  too  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  it  is  transferred  to  a  c<^ 
per  Iwilw,  where  it  is  mingled  with  a 
Quantity  of  water,  and  raised  to  ebullition. 
As  the  mass  is  gradually  heating,  a  quan- 
tity of  scum  risee^  which  is  inunediately 
removed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole  v 
hioaght  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  is 
withdrawn.  The  corOents  of  the  copper 
are  retaken  to  the  strainers,  and  the  dnon- 
ed  indigo  is  then  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, and  each  portion  well  worked  by 
the  hands  of  the  natives,  in  order  to  ^mb 
it  ftom  air  bubbles.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  pressing-boxes,  which  are  nsually 
square,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  leave 
the  cake  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  thickness.  By  means  of  a  powerful 
screw,  the  water  is  separated  from  the  in- 
d^ ;  the  cakes  are  gradually  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. In  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
the  old  process,  formeriy  employed  in  In- 
dia, of  fermenting  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
cut^  instead  of  drymg  them,  and  obtainiDg 
the  indigo  by  siropfe  infiialon,  is  suli  in 
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use.  Tbe  plant  10  allowed  to  stand  until 
It  is  fully  in  blossom,  when  it  is  cut  down 
\¥ith  rape-hookS)  tied  in  loads,  and  carried 
to  the  works,  where  it  is  deposited  in  stra- 
ta in  the  steeping-vat  As  soon  as  the  vat 
is  filled  with  the  green  plant,  water  is  ad- 
mitted sufficient  to  coyer  it,  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  digest  and  ferment,  until  the  great- 
est part  of  the  pulp  is  extracted,  without 
letting  the  tender  tope  run  to  putrefaction ; 
and  It  is  the  management  of  this  point 
if^hich  occasions  the  planter  the  greatest 
difficulty ;  for,  if  he  draws  off  the  water 
but  two  hours  too  soon,  he  inevitably  loses 
the  greatest  part  of  the  pulp,  and  if  tbe 
fermentation  runs  but  two  hours  too  long, 
the  whole  is  spoiled.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
indigo  of  the  U.  States,  it  is  asserted,  are 
more  or  less  injured  by  an  excessive  fer- 
mentation. To  ascertain  the  due  degree 
of  fermentation,  the  workman  draws  out, 
from  time  to  time,  a  handful  of  the  plant, 
and,  when  he  finds  the  tops  crow  very 
tender  and  pale,  and  observes  the  stronff- 
er  leaves  change  their  color  to  a  less  lively 
pale,  be  draws  the  liquor  off  without  de- 
lay. An  experienced  manufiictunr  vrill 
also  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  de- 
pee  of  fermentation  by  the  grain  of  the 
infiision,  of  which  he  frequently  beats  a 
little  in  a  silver  cup.  When  the  pulp  is 
believed  to  be  extracted,  the  infusion  is 
drawn  off  into  the  beating- vat,  after  which 
it  is  treated  in  a  manner  siznilar  to  that 
above  described.  It  is,  at  present,  a  great 
desideratum  that  the  improved  method  of 
extracting  this  substance  practised  in  In- 
dia should  be  transferred  to  the  U.  States, 
as  it  is  believed  that  it  would  immediately 
result  in  the  production  of  a  better  article, 
and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it,  than  is 
at  present  manufectured.  The  value  of 
the  indigo  consumed  in  the  U.  States  in 
1839,  has  been  estunated  to  be  $2,000,000. 
Ubierican  Journal  of  Scimcey  voL  xviii,  p. 
337.)  Of  this,  about  one  tenth  part  only, 
or  300,000  pounds,  was  raised  in  the  coun- 
try. The  average  price  of  the  imported 
indigo  has  been  $1, 15  per  pound,  while 
the  American  article  has  sold  fer  50  cents 
the  pound ;  and  yet  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  American  indigo  can  be  made  to  e<]ual 
the  foreign,  with  proper  care  and  attention. 


The  average  product  of  indioo,  per  acre, 
in  South  Carolina,  is  stated  to  be  50 
Dounds,  though,  in  some  instances,  neariy 
300  pounds  have  been  obtained  to  the 
acre.  It  is  computed  that  British  India 
supplies  three  feurths  of  all  the  indigo 
brought  into  European  mariLets.  (For  an 
account  of  the  inouro  obtained  firom  the 
batU  tincUmOf  see  m}ad,) 

IiroiEECT  Taxes  ;  those  which  fell  in  re- 
ality on  other  persons  than  the  immediate 
sul^ects  of  them.  Thev  are  therefore 
taxes  upon  those  who  nnally  pay  them, 
and  not  upon  those  upon  whom  they  are 
direcdy  laid.  Thus  tne  state  exacts  cus- 
tom and  excise  duties  fiom  merchants, 
upon  merchandise,  but  the  consumer,  in 
the  price  he  pays  for  his  articles,  refunds 
this  tax  to  the  merchant,  so  that  the  last 
buyer  is  the  one  who  really  pays  the  tax. 
There  are  taxes  which  u)pear  to  be  di- 
rect, but  yet  fell  indurectly  upon  othen ; 
for  instance,  the  poll  tax  upon  the  serfe  in 
Rusna.  As  they  are  obliged  to  give  eve- 
ly  thing,  except  what  they  need  for  their 
subsistence,  to  their  masters,  the  latter,  of 
course,  obtain  so  much  the  less  as  the  poU 
tax  vs  greater,  and  thus  the  tax  upon  the 
peasants  appean  to  be  an  indirect  tax  up- 
on their  masters.  Thus  almost  all  direct 
taxes  upon  servants  are  paid  by  theur  mas- 
ters, and  therefore  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
former  is  an  indirect  tax  upon  the  latter. 
Respecting  the  opinion  that  eveiy  tax  af- 
fects those  only  who  derive  their  income 
from  the  soil,  see  Physiocratic  SifsUm. 

IivnoRSEMEivT  ofNeootiablk  Paper. 
(See  BilU  of  Exchange.) 

IifDOSTAir.    (See  Bindoogtaitu) 

Inbre  ;  a  river  in  France,  which  rises 
about  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  Boussac,  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  the  Creuse ;  passes  by  Su  Sever, 
La  Ch4tre,Ch&teauroux,Ch&tiflon  (where 
it  becomes  navigable),  Loches,  Cormeiy, 
Aza^  le  Rideau,  &c.,  and  joins  the  Loire 
at  Rjgny,  between  Saumur  and  Toiua. 

Iin>RE }  a  department  of  France,  named 
fiom  the  river  Indre.  (q.  v.)  (SeeZ>epar(- 
menL) 

iNDRB-Aiin-LoiRE ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  fix>m  the  riven  Indre 
(q.  V.)  and  Loue  (q.  v.).  (See  Depart- 
nunL) 
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IvDiAN  I^NeuAeES  OF  Ambiiica.*  The 
aboriginal  languages  of  the  continent  of 
America  exhibit  various  phenomena,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  he  jfound  indis- 
pensable to  a  just  theory  of  speech.  It  is 
true,  that  we  have  long  had  our  systems 
of  universal  grammar,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  theories  of  langu^,  as  deduced  from 
the  small  number  of  European  and  Asiat- 
ic tonnes,  which  have  been  hitherto 
studied  by  the  learned ;  but  from  the  rap- 
id advances  made,  during  our  own  age,  m 
comparative  philology,  particularly  by 
means  of  the  unwritten  dialects  of  barba- 
rous nations,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  important  modifications  are  yet 
to  be  made  in  our  theories.  Of  the  vari- 
ous unwritten  languages,  those  of  the 
American  continent  present  us  with  many 
new  and  striking  facts.  We  are  informed 
by  that  distinguished  scholar  of  our  coun- 
try, Mr,  Du  Ponceau,  from  whose  wri- 
tings we  derive  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  these  dia- 
lects, that  there  appears  to  be  *'a  wonder- 
ful organization,  which  distinguishes  the 
kmguaffesof  the  abori^es  of  this  country 
from  all  the  other  idioms  of  the  known 
world."  t  That  eminent  philologist  was 
the  first  to  discover,  and  make  known  to 
the  world,  the  remaricable  character,  which 
pervades,  as  &r  as  yet  known,  the  aborigi- 
nal languages  of  America,  from  Green- 
land to  cape  Horn.  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his 
Report,  by  the  American  Philosophical 

*  The  sabject  of  this  article  is  so  interesting, 
in  regard  to  ^neral  and  comparative  philolosy, 
and  so  little  is  generally  known  respecting  it,  that 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  allow  it  a  space 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  usual  length  of 
philological  articles  in  this  work. 

t  R^wrt  of  the  historical  and  literary  commit- 
tee to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phil- 
adelphia, drawn  up  by  Mr.  I)tt  Ponceau,  1819. 
49* 


Society  at  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  all  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  on 
Indian  languages,  at  that  time  unknown, 
have  confimied  his  theory ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  his  general  result  of  a  multitude 
of  fects  collected  with  care.  This  result 
has  shown,  that  the  astonishing  variety  of 
forms  of  human  speech,  which  exists  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  is  not  to  be  found 
In  the  Western.  Here  we  find  no  mono- 
syUabic  language,  like  the  Chinese  and  its 
cognate  idioms;  no  analytical  language, 
like  those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  with 
their  numerous  expletive  and  auxiliary 
monosyllables ;  no  such  contrast  is  exhil)- 
ited  as  that  which  is  so  striking  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  between  the 
complication  of  the  forms  of  the  Basque 
language  and  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  its  neighbors,  the  French  and  Spanish; 
but  a  uniform  system,  with  such  differ- 
ences only  as  constitute  varieties  in  natural 
objects,  seems  to  pervade  them  aD ;  and 
this  genus  of  human  languages  has  been 
called  (by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau)  polytynthdicy 
from  the  numerous  combinations  of  ideas 
which  it  presents  in  the  form  of  words. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  says  the  same  learned 
writer,  that  the  American  languages  are 
rich  in  words,  and  regular  in  their  forms, 
and  that  they  do  not  3rield,  in  those  re- 
spects, to  any  other  id^om.  These  &ct8 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  remove 
the  prejudices  that  have  been  so  long  en- 
tertained ag<uDSt  the  languaces  of  savage 
nations.  The  pride  of  civilization  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  fiicts  like  these,  because 
they  show  how  little  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence have  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
language.  A  vague  idea  still  prevails^  that 
the  idioms  of  tmrbarous  tribes  must  be 
gready  inferior  to  those  of  civilized  na- 
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tkma,  and  leaaoos  are  industriously  sought 
for,  not  only  to  prove  that  infenority  in 
iM>int  of  cultivation,  which  would  readiljr 
DC  admitted,  but  also  to  show  that  their 
orsauization  ia  comfianitivelv  imperfect 
Thus  a  learned  member  of  the  Berlin 
academv  of  sciences — baron  William  von 
Humboldt — in  an  insenious  and  prolbuiid 
Dissertation  on  the  rorms  of  LtfDguaces 
(Uebtr  doM  EntsUhen  dor  grammoHadun 
Ihrmen  tmd  ihren  Einftuss  auf  die  LUen- 
EntwicHwng,  Berlin,  1&2),  while  he  admits 
that  those  of  the  American  Indians  are 
rich,  methodical  and  artificial  in  their 
structure,  vet  would  not  allow  them  to 
poBBCOi  what  he  there  called  genuine 
grammatical  forms  (ac^ybrm«n),  because, 
says  he,  their  words  are  not  inflected,  like 
tliose  of  the  Greek,  Latin  and  Sanscrit, 
but  are  formed  by  a  different  process, 
which  he  calls  agglvtinaium ;  and,  on 
that  supposition,  he  aasicned  to  them  on 
inferior  rank  in  the  sciQe  of  languages, 
considered  in  the  point  of  view  of  their 
capacity  to  aid  the  developemeut  of  ideas. 
We  have  underetood,  however,  that  this 
veiy  learned  writer  has,  upon  Anther  ex- 
aounation,  yielded,  in  a  great  degree,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau.  He  ceitainly  must  have  found| 
in  the  Delaware  Ghunmar  of  Mr.  Zeislier- 
ger,  since  translated  and  published  by  the 
Philosophical  Society,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  those  inflectCMl 
forms  which  he  justly  admires,  and  that 
the  process,  which  be  is  pleased  to  call 
aggluUnaiiony  is  not  the  only  one  which 
our  Indians  emuloy  in  the  combination  of 
their  ideas  and  the  formation  of  their 
words.  This  peculiar  process  of  com- 
pounding words,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  ob- 
serves, m  his  preface  to  Zeisbergei^s  Del- 
aware Grammar,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
curious  thing  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
lanffuages.  It  was  first  observed  by  Egede, 
in  nis  account  of  Greenland;  and  Mr. 
Heckewelder  explains  it  at  large,  in  the 
18th  letter  of  his  Correspondence  with 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  (TYansadwns  of  (he 
lErioricfd  and  LUercary  CotnmUtee  of  the 
American  PhloMphkdl  Society),  By  this 
means,  says  governor  Golden,  speaking  of 
the  Iroquois,  these  nations  can  increase 
the  number  of  their  words  to  any  extent. 
None  of  the  languages  of  the  old  world, 
that  vme  know  of,  appear  to  possess  this 
prerogative ;  a  multitude  of  ideas  are  com- 
bined together  by  a  process,  which  may 
be  termed  OfolLviinadion,  if  tlie  term  be 
found  agreeS)le,  but  which,  whatever 
name  it  may  receive,  is  not  the  less  a  sub- 
ject of  real  wonder  to  the  inquiring  plu- 


IdogiBt  One  example,  from  the  Dela- 
ware language,  will  convey  a  clear  ide* 
of  this  process  of  compounding;  ^and  I 
have  chosen,"  saya  Mr.  Du  P(»ioeau,  **  this 
word  for  the  sake  of  its  eupbony,  to  viiich 
even  the  most  dalieate  Itauan  ear  will  no; 
object.  When  a  DeUwaro  woonan  ts 
playhig  with  a  little  dog  or  cat,  or  some 
other  young  animal,  she  wiU  oliaB  ny  to 
it,  KwgaUchii^  which  I  would  traoMate 
into  English — €?we  me  tfourfrMf  UUk  Dotr, 
or^JFhatajntthfUiaUpmoifouhme!  This 
word  is  compounded  thus:  k  is  the  ineep- 
arable  pronoun  of  the  second  pemn,  and 
may  be  rendered  (hou  or  %,  acconUiig  to 
the  context ;  vli  (pronounced  ooier)  m  past 
of  the  word  wmU^  which  ngnifiea  hmtd' 
some  or  pretty  i  it  has  also  other  meaninip, 
which  need  not  be  here  specified;  gat  m 
part  of  the  word  toichgaty  which  ngDifies 
a  Ufy  or  paw;  »ekis  (pronounced  jftseat)  is 
a  diminutive  termination,  and  coaveya  me 
idea  of  littieness:  thus,  in  one  word,  the 
Indian  woman  says.  Ay  pretty  UtSepam! 
and,  according  to  the  gesture  which  she 
makes,  either  calls  upon  it  to  piesebt  its 
foot,  or  amply  expresses  her  fondling  ad- 
miration. In  the  same  manner,  jnUpe  (a 
youth)  is  formed  fh>m  pUsit  (chaste,  inno- 
cent,) and  Un^  (a  man ).  It  is  difficuh  to 
find  a  more  eleaant  combination  of  ideas, 
in  a  single  word,  of  any  existing  idiotn.  1 
do  not  know  of  anv  languaj^,  out  cf  this 
part  of  the  worid,  in  which  wttda  are 
compounded  in  this  manner.  The  proeess 
consists  in  puning  together  portions  of  ^- 
f^rent  woras,  so  as  to  avraken,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  A'ari- 
ous  ideas  which  thev  separatdy  expreaa. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  American  Indians  combine  their  ideas 
i'^o  words.  They  have  also  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  languages  which  we  so  much 
admire — the  Latin, .  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Sla- 
vonic, &c. — ^mixed  vrith  odiers  peculiariy 
their  own.  Indeed,  the  multitude  of  ideas, 
which  in  their  langua^  are  oomlnned 
with  tiieir  verbs,  bos  iustiy  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  all  pons  of  the 
vrorid.  It  is  not  their  tranative  conjuga- 
tions, expressing,  at  the  same  time,  die 
idea  of  the  person  acting  and  that  acted 
upon,  that  have  excited  so  much  oston- 
isnment.  These  are  found  also,  thoogh 
not  vntb  the  same  rich  varie^  of  forms, 
in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Onental  lan- 
guages. But,  when  two  veriie,  with  inter- 
mecOate  ideas,  are  combined  toother  into 
one,  as  in  the  Delaware  n'acAtngwpmMii 
^I  do  not  like  to  eat  with  him),  wbieh  thn 
abh6  MoUna  also  declares  to  exist  in  the 
idiom  of  Chile— frfnanrfoctogm  (I  do  not 
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wish  to  eat  with  biin)-^here  n  suificieiit 
cause  to  wonder,  particulariy  wbeo  we 
tfompare  the  complication  or  the^ie  Ian* 
guages  witb  the  aimplicity  of  the  Chitme 
aftd  its  kindred  dialects  in  the  ancient 
world.  "Whence  can  have  arisen  sach  a 
marked  (fiveraiiy  m  the  forms  of  human 
speech?  Nor  is  it  only  with  the  verbs 
that  accessary  ideps  are  so  curiously  com- 
bined in  the  Indian  lancuagea;  it  is  so 
likewise  with  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
Take  the  advert),  fbr  instance.  The  ab- 
stract idea  of  tone  is  frequently  annexed 
to  it  Thus,  if  the  Delawares  mean  to 
say — if  wm  do  not  refum-^ey  will  ex- 
press it  oy  rMitat$ck  gluqtpiweqtu^  which 
may  be  thus  construed :  matta  is  the  nega- 
tive adverb  no ;  tseh  (oi  Uk)  is  the  sisn  of 
the  future,  vnth  which  the  adverb  b  in- 
flected ;  gluppitdeque  is  the  second  person 
plural,  present  tense,  subjunctive  mood,  of 
the  verb  gkmpieddim,  to  turn  about,  or 
return,  hi  tLis  manner,  every  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  sentence,  is  clearly 
tmderstood.  The  subjunctive  mood  ^ows 
the  uncertainty  of  the-action ;  and  the  sign 
of  the  future  tense,  coupled  with  the  i3- 
verb,  points  to  a  time  not  yet  come,  when 
it  may  or  may  not  take  place.  The  Latin 
phrase  nisi  venerit  exiHresscs  all  these 
meanings ;  but  the  English  jf  you  do  not 
conuj  and  the  French  n  wnu  ne  vena  pas^ 
have  by  no  means  the  same  elesant  pre- 
cision. The  idea  which,  in  Delaware 
and  Latin,  the  sufagunctive  form  directly 
conveys,  is  lefl  to  be  gathered  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  from  the  words  if  and 
si,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  point  out 
the  frfturity  of  the  acUon.  Ann,  where 
the  two  fbrmer  languages  express  eveiy 
thin^  with  two  words,  each  of  tlie  latter 
requires  five,  which  yet  represent  a  smallei 
number  of  ideas.''  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  then, 
justly  asks,  To  ^diich  of  all  these  grammat- 
ical forms  is  the  epithet  harharcfUB  to  be 
applied  ?  This  very  cursory  view  of  the 
general  structure  of^the  Indian  languages, 
exemplified  by  the  Debware.  will  at  least 
convince  us,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
art  and  method  has  presided  over  their 
formation.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  has  summed 
up  the  general  results  of  his  laborious  and 
extenmve  investi^ons  of  the  American 
langu^res,  includmg  the  whole  eontment, 
from  Greenland  to  cape  Horn,  in  three 
propositions — •*  1.  that  the  American  lan- 
guages in  general  are  rich  in  words  and  in 
grammatical  forms,  and  that,  ib  their  com- 
plicated construction,  the  greatest  order, 
method  and  regularity  prevail;  2.  that 
these  complicated  forma,  which  I  call  tH>- 
fytyrUhdie,  appear  to  exist  in  all  those  lan- 


guages, from  Greenland  to  cape  Horn ;  3. 
that  these  fbmis  appear  lo  diil^  essen- 
tially from  th^se  of  tne  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages  of  the  old  hemi^ere."  In 
North  America,  he  selected  fbr  investiga- 
tion the  thiee  principal  motiier  tongues, 
namely,  the  Kaialit  (or  language  of  Green- 
land and  the  Esquimauxl  the  Ddawsee, 
and  the  Iroquois;  in  Middle  America,  the 
Poconchi  (spoken  in  Goetemaki,)  the  Mex- 
ican proper,  and  the  Tarascan  dialect; 
in  South  America,  the  Caribbee  and  Arau- 
canian  languages.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  genml  resuhs  like  those  above 
stated,  it  was  not  necessary  or  useful.  In 
the  first  instance,  to  go  into  minute  de- 
tails, norto  confound  the  reader  by  an  ex- 
tensive display  of  numerous  idioms ;  but 
Id  take  the  widest  poenble  range,  so  as  to 
adduce  examples  from  quarters  the  most 
remote  from  each  other.  In  this  manner, 
we  can  take  a  commanding  position,  as- 
sume ourffeneral  rule,  and  call  for  excep- 
tions. These  and  other  results,  when, 
first  announced,  appeared  so  extraoidina- 
17  in  the  languages  of  <*  savages,"  that  su- 
perficial theorists,  who  relied  upon  their 
own  visionary  speculations,  and  mere 
practical  men,  who  trusted  implicitly  to 
the  loose  information  of  iUifeerate  Indian 
interpreters,  boMly  and  arrogantly  called 
In  question  the  correcmess  ofthem.  The 
learned  author  and  his  venerable  fiiend, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Heckewelder,  who  first 
drew  the  public  attention  to  tins  subject, 
were  most  unceremoniously  treated,  the 
former  as  an  enthusiast,  nt^ose  fbeUngs 
had  outrun  his  judgment,  and  the  latter, 
as  at  best  an  innocent  ignoramus,  and 
very  near,  if  not  quite,  a  downright  im- 
postor, in  regard  to  a  language  which  he 
had  studied  40  years.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
like  a  real  philosopher,  a  lover  of  true 
knowledge,  repelled  the  unworthy  insin- 
uations by  an  appeal  to  fiicts,  with  a  for- 
beaitmce  and  dignity,  and,  we  may  add,  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  must 
have  been  feh  by  his  adversaries  as  the 
severest  of  reproofi.  The  learned  author, 
denying  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  or  ex- 
clusive admirer  of  the  Indian  languages, 
founded  his  anruments,  in  reply,  upon  in- 
controverdble  mcts,  stated  by  miseionaries 
and  other  writers  of  our  own  time;  hut,  if 
he  had  thou^t  it  worth  the  pains,  he  was 
well  aware,  that  proofi  of  the  same  kind 
mi^ht  have  been  found  4n  veiy  ancient 
wntcrs,  whom  even  his  adversaries  would 
not  have  suspected  of  enthusiasm  in  phi- 
lology; and  these  proofs  ought  to  luive 
been  well  known  to  those  adveraaries,  and 
ought,  in  candid  minds,,  to  have  lepraeed 
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the  uodeMTved  inuiiiatioiit  to  wbnA  we 
anude.  We  thaU  pre  an  example  or  two 
from  the  eariier  writen.  The  eztvaordi- 
nar^  capachy  of  compoimding  woidsii 
which  10  80  remariuUe  m  the  Imijan  lao- 
guam^  waa  lemaiked  upon  so  long  ago 
aa  tte  time  oi  the  celebrated  New  Eng- 
land  minioiiaiyy  called  motlU  EM ;  who, 
in  hia  Grammar  of  the  Bf  aanchoseOa  In- 
dian Language  (fint  pubBehed  at  Cam- 
bridge, New  England,  id  1666,  and  repub- 
liehed  at  Boston,  in  18221  thus  speaka  of 
k:  ''This  language  dotn  greatly  delight 
in  oompoandin^  of  words  for  abbreviatioD, 
to  speak  much  m  few  words,  though  they 
be  sometimes  long,  which  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  many  syllaoles  which  the  grammar 
nile  requires,  and  suppletiye  syllables, 
which  are  of  no  signification,  and  curious 
care  of  euphonic/  Again ;  speaking  of 
that  veiy  remarkable  feature  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  want  oi  the  verb  U  6e,  Eliot 
says:  ''We  have  no  compleat  distinct 
word  for  the  verb  substantive,  as  the  learn- 
ed langua^  and  our  English  tongue 
have,  but  it  is  under  a  regular  composi- 
tion, wherelnr  man  v  words  are  made  verb 
subsuuitive  f  of  which  he  gives  an  exam- 
2)le,  corre^ndiug  to  the  modes  of  forma- 
tion exisuig  in  these  langua^  at  the 
present  day :  "  The  first  sort  of  veffo  sub- 
stantives is  made  by  adding  any  of  these 
tenninations  to  the' word— yeuoo,  ooo,  ooo 
(L  e^  jfeii-oo^  a-oo^  o-oo) — ^with  due  eupho- 
nic ;  and  this  is  so,  be  the  word  a  noun, 
as  woakdmnp'O'Oo  (he  is  a  man),  or  adnoun, 
as  ttfomptveu-oo  (it  is  white),  or  be  the  word 
an  adverb,  or  the  like."  As  to  the  copi- 
ousness of  these  languages,  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau observes,  that  it  has  been  said,  and 
will  be  said  again,  "  that  savages,  having 
but  few  ideas,  can  want  but  rew  words, 
and  therefore  that  their  languages  must 
necessarily  be  poor:"  to  wluch  opinion 
he  rephes  by  this  appeal:  "  Whether  sav- 
ages have  or  have  not  many  ideas,  it  is 
not  my  jwovince  to  determine:  all  I  can 
say  is,  that,  if  it  is  true,  that  their  ideas  are 
few,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  have 
many  words  to  express  them.  I  micht 
even  say,  that  they  have  an  uinumerable 
quantity  of  words ;  for,  as  Golden  jusdy 
observes,  tliey  have  the  power  of  com- 
pounding tliem  without  end."  As  a  fur- 
ther proof,  he  adds  the  fiict,  that  Mr.  Zeis- 
lieq^r's  dictionary  of  one  of  the  Iroquois 
lanffuages — ^th^Onondago  (in  Gennan  and 
Indian)— consists  of  seven  quarto  man- 
uscript volumes,  equal  to  1775  full  pages 
of  writing,  coBsistiiig  of  German  words 
and  phrases,  with  their  translation  into 
Indian;  upon  which  he  justly  remarks, 


"thatdiere  are  not  many  dktiooanes  of 
this  size ;  and,  if  this  is  filled,  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  genuine  Iro- 
quois, it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  pov- 
itty  of  that  language.^  We  add  one 
more  tesdmony,  of  an  ancient  date, 
respecting  the  North  American  dialects. 
It  IS  that  of  the  cel^Mated  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  langua^iea.  So 
long  ago  as  164B,  he  published  lus  valua- 
ble litSe  woik  (reprinted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  1827)  called  "A 
Key  into  the  Language  of  America," 
that  is,  of  New  En^ind;  and,  in  describ- 
ing hu  work,  he  says,  "  The  English  for 
every  Indian  word  or  phrase  stands  in  a 
straight  line  durecdy  against  the  Indian ; 
yet  sometimes  there  are  two  words  for 
the  same  thing,  for  their  language  is  ex- 
ceeding copious,  and  they  have  five  or  six 
words  sometimes  lor  one  thing."  The 
same  copiousness  is  found  to  exist  in  the 
languages  of  Middle  America,  as  n-as 
made  Miown  to  the  European  worid,  long 
ago,  by  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexi- 
co; and  also  in  the  languages  of  the 
southern  part  of  our  continent,  as  wiU  be 
found  in  the  valuable  History  of  Chile,  by 
the  abb6  Molina.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  barely  referring  to  these 
woiks  on  the  present  occasion,  as  our 
principal  object  is  the  languages  of  AbrA 
America ;  but,  in  regard  to  those  of  Mid- 
dle and  South  America,  the  reader  will 
find,  in  the  works  here  cited,  and  in 
some  others,  a  thorough  refutation  of  the 
stnuiffe  opinions  of  speculative  writers, 
who  nave  presumptuously  passed  judg- 
ment upon  a  subject,  before  thev  had  tlie 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it, 
and  decried  what  they  could  not  compre- 
hend. We  are  not  yet  possessed  of  sufil- 
cient  data  for  determining  how  many 
principal  stocks,  or  fiimilies  of  languaces, 
there  are  in  North  America.  Mr.  Je&r- 
son,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  upon  in- 
formation which  is  admitted  to  be  vety 
imperfect,  has  hazarded  an  opinion,  that 
they  are  very  numerous;  and  then  he 
proceeds,  fiiom  this  assumed  state  of  feels, 
to  draw  an  inference  in  contradiction  of 
the  received  opinion  of  the  Chrii^ian 
worid  as  to  the  ase  of  the  eaitfa.  His 
reasoning,  which  has  been  too  hastily 
adopted  mto  some  popular  woiits  in  gen- 
eral use,  is  as  follows  ;  "  But,  imperfect  w 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues  spoken 
in  America,  it  suffices  to  discover  tlk  fol- 
lowing renuukable  feet  Arranging  thesn 
under  the  radical  ones  to  which  di^  may 
be  palpably  traced,  and  doing  the  same 
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by  those  of  the  red  men  of  Aaiii,  there 
will  be  fbund,  probably,  20  in  America  for 
ono  la  Asia  of  tboee  radical  languages^  so 
called;  because,  if  they  were  ever  the 
same,  they  have  lost  all  resemblance  to 
one  another.  A  separation  into  dialects 
may  be  the  wotk  or  a  lew  ages  only ;  but 
for  two  dialeols  to  recede  from  one  an- 
other tiU  they  have  lost  all  vestiges  .of 
their  common  origin,  must  require  an  im- 
mense course  of  time,  perhaps  not  leas 
than  many  people  give  to  the  age  of  the 
earth.  A  sreater  number  of  thoae  radical 
changes  of  language  having  taken  place 
among  the  red  men  of  America,  proves 
them  of  irreator  antiquity  than  those  of 
Asia."  This  celebrated  writer,  however, 
was  in  a  great  error  as  to  what  he  as- 
sumes to  he  a  ''remart^able  ficLct"  The 
«  radical"  languages  of  this  continent,  in* 
stead  of  being  so  numerous  as  he  sup- 
poses, will  be  found,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  fitwa  the  actuaj^  not  assumed,  facta 
of  which  we  are  now  posseased,  to  be 
very  few  in  number.  The  various  dia- 
lects of  North  America,  for  example^ 
eastward  of  the  course  of  the  river  Mis- 
siaaqipi,  appear  to  be  all  reducible  to 
three,  or,  at  most,  four  principal  stookflL 
namelv — ^L  the  Karaht,  or  language  of 
Greenland  and  tlie  Esquimaux;  £  the 
Iroquois;  3.  the  Lenipe,  or  Delaware | 
and  4.  the  Floridian  stock.  With  the 
Esquimaux  be^  those  comprehensive 
grammadcal  forms,  which  chara^erize 
die  American  languages,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  those  of  the  oppo- 
site European  shores,  in  Iceland,  Den- 
nouark,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  indi- 
cating strongly,  that  the  population  of 
America  did  not  originally  proceed  from 
that  part  of  the  oki  continent  The  Iro- 
(}uois  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  other 
tribes  towards  the  north.  The  Len^ipe, 
or  Delaware  stock,  is  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended of  any  of  the  languages  sooketk 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  found, 
in  different  dialects,  throu^  the  extensive 
regions  of  Canada,  from  the  coast  of 
l2>rBdor  to  the  mouth  of  Albany  river, 
which  fidls  into  Hudson's  bay,  ashd  frofn 
thence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  and  it 
sfipeais  to  be  the  language  of  all  the  people 
of  that  country,  except  the  Iroquois,  who 
are  by  &r  the  least  numerous.  Out  of 
Canada,  few  of  the  Iroquois  aro  feund* 
All  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  who  now  in* 
habit  this  country,  to  the  Missisavp^ 
speak  dialects  of  the  Len^iie  miSk» 
When  tha  Europeans  Arrived  hars^  ibfm 
I  were  in  poaMMkon  of  utt  tba  sear 


coast  from  Nova  Sootia  to  Yj||puDia« 
Hence,  as  we  are  told,  they  were  called 
H^iwanouJikL  orMenaku  (men  of  Uie  East]^ 
ana,  hjf  La  Hontan,  and  some  other  writ* 
era,  Jlgonkina.  In  the  interior  of  thk 
range  of  the  sea-coast,  also,  we  find  dia- 
lects of  the  Lenipe.  llie  Floridian 
stock,  as  its  name  indicates,  comprehends 
the  languages  spoken  on  the  southern 
fipontier  of  the  U.  States.  Of  all  theee 
languages,  the  Delaware,  in  the  north,  and 
the  Cherokee,  in  the  south  (the  latter  be- 
ing at  present  classed  under  the  Fbridian 
stock),  are  the  best  known  to  us— the 
former,  by  means  of  Mr.  Du  PonceauVi 
correspondence  with  Mr,  Heckewdder^ 
and  by  his  edition  of  Mr.  Zeisbeiger^s 
Dekware  Grammar;  and  the  ktter,  by 
means  of  the  misdonary  establishment  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  newspap^  printed  bv  the  natives 
themselves,  who  have  made  greater  ad- 
vances in  civilization  than  any  other  In- 
dian nadon  of  the  north.  We  shall  ac- 
cordingly illustrate  the  general  subject  of 
this  article  bv  examples  from  these  lan- 
guages, which,  beinfr  of  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent stocks^  will  give  as  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  as  the  general  reader 
will  desire,  and  as  will  be  connstent  with 
the  plan  of  our  work.  We  shall  fellow 
the  order  of  our  own  grammars.  1.  The 
ArUcU.  In  Eliot's  ancient  Grammar  of 
the  Massachusetts  dialect,  and  in  Zeis* 
berger's  Grammar  of  the  Delaware,  be- 
fore cited,  no  mention  is  made  or  the 
ardcle  as  a  part  of  speech ;  but  Mr.  Da 
Ponceau's  invesdgadons  led  him  to  thi^ 
conclusion  that  they  poaaeased  one,  as  he 
particularly  stated,  in  his  notes  on  the  new 
edition  of  Eliot's  Grammar ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  whose 
letter  on  the  subject  is  fhere  published. 
The  article,  which  is  mo,  or  ife',  is  used 
for  the  English  a  and  iht ;  but  it  is  not 
frequentiy  employed,  because  the  words 
are  sufficiendv  understood  without  it. 
In  the  Cherokee,  we  do  not  find  th^ 
any  distinct  word  is  used  fer  our  a  and 
the;  but,  where  reauired,  they  use  a 
word  equivalent  to  tne  numeral  one,  and 
the  demonstmtive  pronouns  ffda,  Aat^ 
agreeably  to  the  original  use  and  nature 
of  the  words  which  we  now  call  arMu4 — 
2.  A*otaw.>--(a)  Casta,  The  Indians  have 
no  declensions,  generally  speaking;  that 
is,  the  nouns  are  not  declined  by  inflec- 
tions, as  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the 
Delaware,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Zeisberger,  in  two  casea^  the  vocative  and 
aUative  (which  last  Mr.  Da  Ponoeaa  calls 
the  2bca(  case),  there  is  an  inflection.  The 
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nominative  case  is  simply  the  name  of 
the  thing,  aa  in  Engliah;  Unno  (man), 
jr^  (river).*  The  genitive  is  expressed 
hj  placing  the  noun  so  employed  imme- 
diately b^re  that  which  is  used  in  the 
nominative,  and  sometimes  by  nreiizing 
the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the  third  ner- 
Bon,  w ;  as  we  say  in  English,  John  his  took 
(to  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
noiou),  for  John*$  hook ;  GetannUowit  quisaU 

i God's  son) ;  ^/Vallcdquonk  wta$iglo!oagan 
the  Lord's  death),  in  which  last  example, 
anfiowagan  signifies  death,  w  is  the  insep- 
arM>]e  pronoun  kU,  and  the  t  is  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  dative 
case  is  expressed  by  inflections  in  the 
verba,  and  bv  prefixes  and  suffixes,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter ;  as,  ntmilan  (I  give 
[•to]  him);  milup  (he  gave  [to]  him); 
ndeUup  {I  said  [to]  him).  The  accusative 
is  likewise  expressed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
rCdahoala  (I  love  him);  GdamnUtowit 
n'qtdtayalaCl  fear  God);  literally,  God  I 
fear  him.  The  vocative  is  expressed  (in 
the  Delaware)  by  the  termination  an,  and 
by  enk,  when  coupled  with  the  pronoun 
our;  Ba,MVUllalan(0  Lord);  wetochtmd- 
Unk  (O,  our  father) ; — the  ablative  or  local 
case,  by  the  suffixes  ink  and  wnk^  and 
expresses  tn,  tn  (&e,  on,  out  q/*;  as,  ufenmfc 
rCda  (I  am  going  to,  or  into,  town) ;  uten- 
ink  noom  (I  am  coming  fi-om,  or  out  o^ 
town);  wachtachunk  noom  (I  come  ftoxn 
the  hill);  ocfttmik  (at  his  fiithePs.}— (6)  ^^^f^ 
Un.  The  singular,  in  general,  has  no 
particular  inflections  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  plural,  except  in  the  third  person, 
where  it  ends  in  ^  but  most  commonly  in 
tMitt  fin  the  Delaware).  The  plund  is  va- 
riouflJ^  inflected ;  there  is  a  ein^lar  number 
combined  with  the  plural,  as  m  ottr /aM«r, 
nnf  fathers,  and  also  a  double  plural,  as  in 
our  fathers.  Substantives  are  generally  com- 
bined with  the  inseparable  possessive  pro- 
noun, which,  in  the  singular,  is  n  fbr  the 
first  person,  k  for  the  second,  and  w  oro 
for  the  third.  Example:  singular, noocA 
(my  ftther| ;  singular  with  plural,  nooche- 
na  (our  fttner) ;  double  plunil,  noochenana 
(our  fiuhers).  The  duplication  of  a  syUa- 
ble,  as  nana  in  the  mat  person,  toawa  in 
the  second,  and  unxwawaU  in  the  third,  in- 
dicates the  double  plural.  So  in  the 
second  person,  kooch  (thy  fiither) ;  koockti- 
wa  (your  fiither);  koodutoawa  (your  fa- 
thers), &c  In  speaking  of  deceased  per- 
sons, the  plural  form  mawnga  is  used,  as 
nochena  (our  fiuher);  noikenanmga  (our 

*  The  reader  win,  in  all  these  examples,  give 
Uie  yowels  tlte  foivigii  sounds :  thus  Ctrnd.  is  to 
be  pronoaoced  Unut;  sipu,  supoo,  dtc.  The 
th  is  guttural,  as  in  Qennan. 


deceased  fiithers).  But  the  subject  of  the 
numbers  of  nouns  requunes  a  further  re- 
maric  to  explain  a  strikiiig  feature  in 
these  languages.  Some  of  them,  ss  the 
Guaranese,  in  Soutli  America,  have  only 
a  angular  number,  and  are  destitute  of  a 
distinct  form  for  the  plural,  to  express 
which  they  use  either  the  word  beta 
(many),  or  the  numerals  themselves*  On 
the  other  hand,  some,  as,  fbr  example,  the 
Cherokee,  have  not  only  the  singular  and 
plural,  but  a  dual  also,  like  the  Greek  and 
other  laneuaces  of  the  Esstem  continent ; 
while  a  diird  class,  as  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, have  not  only  the  singular,  dual 
and  common  unlimited,  or  indefinite  pla- 
ral  of  the  European  languages,  but  also 
an  additional  plural,  which  some  writera 
have  denominated  the  exdume  plural, 
some  the  oorfieuZeir,  and  some  the  finiUd 
plural.  We  shall  iUustrate  this  by  some 
example&  In  the  Delaware,  our  plural 
toe  is  expressed  by  nUuna  and  kSuna; 
and,  in  verbs,  the  initial  n  or  il:  prefixed 
denotes  them  respectively ;  as,  k^pcndame" 
men  means,  generally,  we  have  heard,  or 
we  aU  haoe  heard,  without  inteDdhig  to  al- 
lude to  a  particular  number  of  perMxis ; 
but  n^pendameneen  (the  n  fix>m  f»-jlKRa) 
means  we,  in  particular  (we  who  consti- 
tute our  family,  nation,  select  company, 
&c.) ;  but  when  no  discriminalion  is  in- 
tended, the  form  kUuna,  or  its  abbrevia- 
tion V,  is  used;  as  J^una  e4enape-u»t 
(we  the  Indians),  meaning  ofi  Indians. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject  in  our  remarks  on  the  veihs. — 
(c)  Genders,  There  are  no  inflections  to 
denote  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
genders ;  but  b^  a  very  curious  and  ab- 
stract classification,  nouns  are  ranked  un- 
der two  verv  general  classes,  animaie  and 
vnanimate*  ^o  the  former  belong  animals, 
trees,  and  all  plants  of  a  large  growth, 
while  annual  plants  and  gniases  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  The  masculine  and  fem- 
inine, when  it  becomes  necessary,  are 
distinguished,  generally,  by  words  equiva- 
lent to  mak  and  female,  or  he  and  she, 
in  English.— (<Q  Dmmidhes.  In  the 
Delaware,  these  are  formed  by  the  sufiLx 
iit  in  the  class  of  animate  nouns,  but  by 
es  in  the  inanimate :  Unno  fa  man),lemwtU 
(a  small  man);  wikwam  (a  house),  wSt- 
wames  (a  small  house) :  and,  in  speaking 
of  a  pretty  litde  animal,  the  termination  u 
or  skis  is  used ;  mamalis  (a  fawn,  or  little 
deer);  bdigatMs  (thy  pretty  little  paw)^ 
which  last  example  yms  have  before  em- 
ployed to  illusdrate  the  mode  of  com- 
poundhig  words.— ^  AtBedwes.  There 
are  not  many  of  these;  for  those  words 
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which,  in  English,  are  adjectives,  aze»  in 
these  languages,  verhs;  and,  although  not 
inflected  through  all  the  persons,  yet  the^ 
have  tenses;  and  it  is,  douhtless,  in  this 
qualified  sense  that  doctor  Edwards  is  to 
be  understood,  when  he  says,  of  one  of  the 
Delaware  dialects,  **Th^  Moheganshave 
no  adjectives  in  aU  their  language,,  unless 
we  reckon  numerals,  and  such  words  as 
aUj  mamu  ^^  a4)ectives.''  We  have  no- 
ticed this  remark  of  Edwards,  because  it 
has  often  been  quoted  in  European  publi- 
cations, and  erroneous  inferences  have 
been  drawn  fi:om  it  r^pecting  the  philos- 
ophy of  language.  The  same  remarks 
maybe  applied  to  the  Cherokee  language. 
Degrees  of  comparison  are  generally,  but 
not  universally,  expressed  by  some  word 
equivalent  to  more  or  moH.  Numerals 
may  also  be  classed  among  adjectives. 
Few  Indians  are  accustomed  to  cidcuhite 
to  any  great  extent;  but  their  languages 
vflToni  t£e  means  of  so  doing,  as  well  as 
puiBf  and  ance  the  inteicoune  of  Euro- 
peans with  them,  they  have  got  more 
into  the  habit— 4  Pronouns^a)  Per- 
mnud  Pronouns  are  Separable  or  instpara- 
bUf  but  are  more  flrequently  used  in  the 
latter  form,  examples  of  which  are  above 
^ven,  under  the  head  of  the  JVbtitif. 
When  two  pronouns  are  employed  in 
▼erfas,  the  last,  or  the  pronoun  governed, 
18  expressed  (in  Delaware)  bv  an  inflec- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of 
Cof^ugatUms  qftht  Verba.  The  pmonal 
pronoun,  moreover,  combines  itself  with 
other  puts  of  speech,  as,  with  the  con- 
juncti<m  aUo;  nepe  (I  also);  ikepe  (thou 
idso),  &c  One  further  pecidianty  in  the 
separable  pronouns  deserves  notice.  In 
conformity,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 
^neral  classification  of  Indian  words  into 
ammaU  and  manimaU,  the  peisonal  pro- 
noun has  only  two  mocfe«,  as  they  may  be 
called,  the  one  applicable  to  the  animate, 
xmd  the  other  to  the  inanimate  class ;  thus 
the  separable  pronotm  of  the  third  per- 
0en,  ndbmui,  answers  both  to  he  and  snt  in 
English.  If  we  wish  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  sexes,  we  must  add  to  it  the 
i¥ord  man  or  woman ;  thus,  ip  Delaware, 
ndtama  lemio  means  Ae,  or  Vm  many  and 
nekama  ochqueu  means  «&e,  or  tkU  tooman, 
~^b)Demondrathe  and  Rdathe  Pronouns. 
The  modes  of  expressmf^  these  by  va- 
rious forms  and  combinations  are  nume- 
rousL  Doctor  Edwards,  it  is  true,  says  the 
Mohegan  dialect  has  no  relative  corre- 
sponding to  ourto&o  and  tMch ;  but  Eliot, 
in  the  Massachusetts  lan^^uage,  and  Zeis- 
ber^r,  m  the  Delaware,  give  this  relative  as 
a  distinct,  independent  part  of  speech.^ 


5.  Veihs.  The  Indian  lancuages  exhibit  al- 
most an  endless  variety  in  Uieir  veihs.  Eveir 
part  of  speech  may  be  comiiounded  vnm 
the  verb  in  various  ways.  Its  fundamen- 
tal idea,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  observes,  in 
his  notes  to  Eliot's  Grammar,  is  that  of 
existenc^e,  /  tfni,  mm.  This  abstract 
sentiment  receives  abape  and  body 
from  its  combination  with  the  various 
modifications  of  being,  by  action,  pasaon 
and  situation,  or  manner  of  existing ;  / 
am  lovinjg,  hvedy  dMpvngy  aioakej  mnry^ 
dckf  which  the  Latin  tongue  more  syn- 
theticailv  expreases  by  one  word,  amo^ 
amor,  donmo,  vigQo,  oomtrislory  ognAo. 
Next  come  die  accessaiy  drcumstances 
of  person,  number,  time,  and  the  relations^ 
of  its  periods  to  each  other;  lam,  we  are,' 
I  was,  I  shall  be,  I  had  been,  I  sAoB  have 
been.  Here  the  Latin  again  combi^bs* 
these  various  ideas  in  one  word  with  the 
fonner  ones;  sum,  es,  sumns,  eram,  «^ 
Juer€tm,/uero.  Sometimes  it  ^oes  furthnv 
and  combines  the  negative  idea  in  the 
same  locution,  as  in  n(&.  This,  however, 
happens  but  rarely ;  and  here  seem  to  end 
the  veihal  powers  of  this  idiono.  Not  so 
with  those  of  the  Indian  nations.  While 
the  Latm  combines  but  few  adjectives 
under  its  verbal  forms,  the  Indians  sub- 
ject this  whole  class  of  words  to  the  same 
procesB,  and  every  possible  mode  of  exist- 
ence becomes  the  subject  of  a  veriik  The 
render  or  genus — not,  as  with  us,  a  mere 
division  of  the  human  species  by  their 
sex,  but  of  the  whole  creation,  by  the 
obvious  distinction  of  animate  and  inani- 
mate—^entera  also  into  the  composition  of 
this  part  of  speech,  and  the  otnect  of  the 
active  or  transitive  verb  is  conmined  with 
it  by  means  of  those  forms  which  th6 
Spanish-Mexican  grammarians  call  transi- 
Uons,  bv  which  one  smgle  word  desig- 
nates the  person  who  acts,  and  that 
wliich  is  acted  upon.  The  substantive  is 
incorporated  witn  the  verb  in  a  similar 
manner;  tiius,  in  the  Delaware,  n'smftAt 
(I  am  going  to  the  house);  nihSla  ptyn  ij 
am  my  own  master,  I  am  free);  fyisqusr 
hOleu  (the  time  approaches  [prooerai 
hora]).  The  adveih  likewise:  naamiki 
(I  am  so  naturally) ;  mpahwi  (to  travel  bj 
night  [noefofiter] ) ;  iKicftsaiiiiiimeiiJto  divide 
[something]  eauaily),  &c  What  shall 
we  say,  then,  of  the  reflected,  compulsive, 
meditative^  communicative,  reverentiaL 
frequentative,  and  other  cireumstantial 
verbs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
idioms  of  New  Spain  and  other  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages  ?  The  mind  is  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  muhitode  of 
ideas  thus  expressed  at  once,  by  means  of 
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I^BnenHjT  dMthntB  of  the  Terb  to 
Iho  Defaiwe,  Aoooiduv  lo  Zovbcrger^ 
Onumnnv  tbe  veite  lo  mw  aod  lo  fte  do 
hber  M  anzilBiiioi^  or  in  the 
iiiifwmiirfyo  flensei  which  tfaer 
^reoBot  to  an  European  nnoA,  The  TOfb 
i^hme  wkwtjB  conveys  the  idea  of/o*- 
•eaiiM,  and  Co  fte,  that  c€  tL  pmUndar  $ii* 
tMon  of  Ae  bodv  or  mind;  and  they 
inayeaeh  be  oonbined,  like  other  Teifaa^ 
iMl  ofber  aeeeanff  ideas.  Thus  the 
verb  h  Mm,  erpestesv,  is  eombined  with 
the  BiibsiantiTe  or  thing  posMflsed,  ss  Ibl- 
•  ■Mfws:  n*damed»P*  (I  have  aeanoe);  iu^ 
fnkfn  (I  hate  a  bouse).  The  idea  eon- 
tefed  Dythe  subMSntiTe  Teib  to  6e,  is  ex* 
|ifesBed  by  Tuious  eonibinations  with  odi- 
er parts flf  speech;  a8,fi{n'dtMioeM(it  is 
HIT  canoe).  It  is  also  combined  with  the 
relBtrre  pronoun  mmoen  (who);  thos^ 
tmmOtia  (who  I  am),  ewaOtU  (who  he  is^ 
ftc.— (6)  AmmaU  tati  hammtde  Feti$. 
We  hare  sftf«Bdy  aUoded  to  this  distinc- 
tim  of  tiie  Tert)S ;  bat  this  FBCpllrBS  iflnstra- 
tiM  bjr  eSBinples.  The  two  Teibal  ibnns, 
ndthaOm  ami  noMBe^  in  the  Debware, 
befli  mean  If»$ti$  ;  but  the  former  can 
oiny  be  tttedniBpeakii^of  die  possesiioB 
of  things  inahimate,  and  the  latter  of  Kt- 
hig et^atures;  tBynMaUmatkqubffam$9d 
(I  hav»  or  poMess  blanketo) ;  tkeOi  kaeu 
4f>imiMt&wi  (matiy  thhigs  I  am  possessed 
df;  or,  I  poBseas  many  filings) ;  lodk  neefte- 
Iftidnres  nMaOau  (and  I  posMss  a  hotsel 
The  teteef  II,  at  the  end  of  the  Terb  noOui- 
km,  toanjn  (he  idea  of  the  pronoun 
mh ;  so  that  it  is  die  same  as  if  we  said, 
m»d  a  h&ne  I  po9$ti9  km.  Agam,  in  the 
Terb  to  ^  the  slune  distinction  is  made  ; 
irtj  femio  newau  (I  see  a  mim) ;  toMent 
newmi  (I  see  a  bird) ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
od  inaillfuale  object,  they  say,  for  ezam- 
^  ifdbMMii  Hesien  (I  see  a  boose) ;  omodM 
^Mmen  (I  seci  a  canoel  &c.  Itisihesame 
irfth  odier  Terbs,  such,  for  example,  as  we 
call  n^ttfef*!  thus  thejmj,idta  gfaingiesK- 
hi  n^daKemous  (there  Bes  my  beast^ ;  but, 
en  the  other  hand,  ieka  thzngiesh-'en 
n^tmntddean  (yonder  fies  mv  hatchet  or 
tomahawk).  The  «  or  e,  hi  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  Terb,  as  ht^re  used  in  the  third 

*Tlie  «|MtttT>plM  in  Sm  word  n'dankocM  ittdi- 
caSM  a  thna  or  mote  vowel.  Eliot,  in  hit  Ma«- 
lacbttMtti  Gimmm  V,  denoto*  it  by  ibe  Eutish 
•bort  «,;   niUtq^  for  n'dt^ipm.     {Dm   Pom' 


^tfaattfaetfaiiwapokcoof  has  or 
life^e)  ASteim  FcritL  Ths 
name  is  giTen  fay  Mr.  Zeisbei)ger  to  a 
dcsciiplioii  of  words,  respectiDg  whose 
proper  dMBooslioiii  he  had  nnch  ooobL 
On  the  one  hand,  he  found  that  there 
were  in  the  Debwve  langoMie,  pme  ad- 
jectires,  whieb  reeeiTe  dim 
when  empknred  in  dioTedbal  i 
as  teirfS,  t0iiM,  WMlitss  (cood, 
pre^);  wufiKoM  (he,  Ae  or  it,iByiad, 
pretty  or  handsome)^  and  eerenl  ouienL 
But  these  are  not  Teiy  numerooa.  A 
great  nunfoef  of  diem  are  impeiaonal 
Teibs^  in  die  diiid  peffson  wngwhir  of  the 
present  tense ;  whoe  others  ore  conjogat- 
ed  throoj^  Turioos  peiwns,  moods  and 
tenses.  lMdeeided,athst^U>inckidethera 
an  m  a  list,  which  Mr.  Do  Foneeaa  hss 
called  Oflfecfise  veiw,  m  analogy  with  the 
name  or  another  cImb^  denomnwued  ad* 
voifud  Mfftf ,  which  are  formed  by,  or  de* 
rired  fiom  adTerbsL  £xam|4es :  gfaiics, 
long  (it  is) ;  gunup,  it  was  Imig;  m&tk- 
keuj  red  (it  is] ;  siodUben,  it  was  ivd,  Ju. 
-^o)  •oBMroMa  tftnft,  jRiese  are  fetmed 
ftoin  adrerbs ;  as,  fiom  jAft^gv  (anwilling- 
ly),  they  form  the  Terb  tkmguimbBm  (to 
OMllB^  to  be  Ogtinst  tlH)  wffl  ei^  ineEna- 
tion);  from  tlkodU  (so  lb*,  9&  long)  is 
formed  itodtoodtoi  (to  |^  so  te  off*  and 
no  fortber)«~(e)  Iheg^Uti^  FMs.  lliese 
are  chiefly  of  me  cIms  which  we  enfl  tn- 
penonol ;  but  they  do  not  oD  beksig  to  it 
t)f  thoee  iidiich  are  called  uv«yMiar,hi  the 
anciem  and  modem  lannages  of  Europe, 
that  is,  Terbs  whose  <fiiKraM  tensea  snd 
moods  appear  to  have  sprang  froM  differ- 
ent roots— as  in  Latin,  swii,  fram^fkl ;  in 
FVench,  oHer,  je  wm,find ;  and  m  fing- 
Urii,  I  gOyI  went — there  are  no  exomphs 
in  Zeimrger^  Grammar  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  proboMy  there  are  none  in  Aat 
language.  Mr.  Heckewekier,  after  giTing 
an  example  of  a  Delaware  Terfa^  adcn  this 
lemaik  :  **  In  this  manner,  verbs  ore  con- 
jugated through  all  their  moods  and  tenses, 
ai^  through  all  their  negatiTe,  causadre, 
and  Tarious  other  foma,  tnft  Jmtr  intg- 
tdarUiet  than  aiy  Mar  ktngiage  that  I 
knowoC  The  same  regumty  exists  in 
the  UmgDoges  of  South  .Ajneiiea.  Bk^na 
says  ofttiat  of  Chile,  *<  What  is  truly  sur- 
pnsing  in  this  language,  is^thot  It  contains 
no  vrr^piAer  funm  or  ^rft.  Every  thing  in 
it  may  be  said  to  be  regulated  with  a  ge- 
ometrical preciskm,  and  displays  much  aix 
with  greet  simpfici^^  and  a  connexioB  of 
well  ordered  and  uuTarying  grammatical 
rules,  which  always  make  the  subaequent 
so  mudi  depend  upon  the  antecedent,  that 
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tiie  theory  of  the  language  is  easy,  and 
may  be  learned  in  a  few  days."  This 
fact,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  justly  observes, 
\»  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Zeisberger, 
in  his  list  of  irregular  verbs,  gives  one  ex- 
ample, aski  (must),  which  has  neither  per- 
sons nor  tenses,  used  thus  :  aaki  fCttnishe" 
ma  (I  must  help  him) ;  aski  ruofuntw  (I 
was  forced  to  carry  him),  &c.— ^/)  Spe- 
ct^  or  amcnU  Character  of  the  mMon 
Verbs.  It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
that  the  Indians  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  particular  or  specific,  than  generic 
terms.  Their  verbs,  accordingly,  partake 
of  this  character,  and  have  numerous 
forms  to  express  the  particular  or  specific 
thing,  whicn  is  the  object  of  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  Dela- 
ware, n'nwzt  (I  eat],  in  a  general  sense ; 
n^mamitd  (I  am  in  toe  act  of  eating  at  this 
moment) ;  the  one  is  used  in  the  indefi- 
nite, and  the  other  in  the  definite  sense ; 
and  a  good  speaker  will  never  employ  the 
one  for  the  other.  Affain ;  rCmimkwmp  (I 
have  eaten),  mttski  rvgischi  mitzi  (I  am 
come  from  eating),  n^£aapi  mitzi  (I  am  re- 
turned from  eating).  These  three  eimres- 
sions  are  all  past  tenses  of  the  verb  leaty 
and  mean  /  have  eattn ;  but  a  person  just 
risen  from  table  will  not  sav,  rCdappi  mi- 
2x ;  this  can  only  be  used  after  leavmg  the 
place  where  he  has  been  eating,  in  answer 
to  a  person  who  asks  him  where  he  comes 
fironL  The  word  n^dappi  is  connected 
with  the  verb  apaishin  (to  return).  And 
here,  in  passing,  another  distinction  is  to  be 
noticed ;  if  the  place  from  which  tlie  person 
comes  is  near,  he  says,  n^tkmpi ;  but  if 
distant,  rCdapmu  A  more  full  illustration 
of  this  peculiarity  of  Indian  words,  was 

g'ven  some  years  ago  by  an  example 
om  the  Cherokee  language,  published 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historic^  Collections, 
vol.  X.  p.  121,  of  the  second  series,  which  we 
here  extract  In  that  language,  says  one 
of  the  missionaries  (the  reverend  Mr. 
Buthrick),  thirteen  difierent  verbs  are 
used  to  express  the  action  of  washing ; 
thus  (pronouncing  the  words  as  in  Eng- 
lish )-- 

KUtuvoo,  I  am  washing  myself,  as  in  a  river. 

KuLisiida^        *'  my  head. 

Tstslvld^         ^  another  person^s  head. 

Kukusqvo^        "  n^  fiice. 

Tsikusquo^      ^  another's  face. 

Takbsm,        <«  my  hands. 

Tdistyhavla^    **  another's  hands. 

Takdsidd^        "  my  feet 

Tdtseydsida,    ^  another's  feet 

J^akungkdldf   *^  my  clothes. 

Tdtsejfungkdd,*  another's  clothes. 
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T}ikui€yd^  I  am  washing  dishes,  etc 
T^eyuiody         «  a  child. 

K6weldj  "  meat. 

This  difference  of  words  prevents  the  ne- 
cessity of  mentioning  the  object  washed. 
So  it  is  with  the  verbs  (ove,  take^  have^ 
leavej  dUy  toeifrh^  &c.  The  same  thins  is 
found  in  the  languages  of  South  and  Mid- 
dle America.  Gilli  informs  us,  that  ^  to  eX' 
preaa  I  wash  nw  face,  requires  a  different 
word  fit>m  that  which  would  express 
washing  nw  feely  my  hands^  &c. ;  and  the 
old  age  of^a  man,  woman,  and  of  a  gar- 
ment, the  heat  of  the  body,  of  a  fire,  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  climate,  have  each  a 
particular  word.  Again;  in  our  language, 
and  in  many  others  (European),  there  is  but 
one  word,  mangiarej  for  to  eat ;  but  in  the 
Tamanacan,  there  are  several,  according 
to  the  thing  eaten ;  jacuru  is,  to  eat  breao, 
or  the  cassava ;  jemeri  (to  eat  fruit,  honey); 
janeri  (to  eat  meat),"  &c.  We  add  an  ex- 
ample from  the  Delaware,  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  above  remark  of  Gilij,  on 
me  word  olcL  This  word,  as  Mr.  H^e- 
welder  observes,  is  used  by  us  in  the 
most  general  sense ;  we  say,  an  old  man, 
old  horscj  old  house,  old  baJeei,  &c.  The 
Indiana,  on  the  contrary,  vaiy  their  ex- 
pressioiis,  when  speaking  of  a  thing  that 
has  life,  and  of  one  that  has  not ;  for  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  word  old,  they  use 
terms  which  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
thing  has  lasted  long,  that  it  has  been 
use^  worn  out,  d&c.  Examples :  kike^ 
(old,  advanced  in  years),  applied  to  things 
animate  ;  chawiey  or  chowiyey  (old  by 
use,  wearing),  &c. ;  kikey'denno  (an  old 
man,  advanced  in  years) ;  kUUchum  (an 
old  one,  of  the  brute  kind) ;  chowigdwan 
(an  old  house),  fiiom  tnktoam  or  wigvHim ; 
chawaxen  (old  shoes),  from  maxen  (mocca- 
sons  or  shoes) ;  they  say  also,  pigihiUiu 
(torn  by  long  use  or  wearing) ;  IdgihUliu 
(fiillen  to  pieces),  &c.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  on  the  word  young  ;  for  in- 
stance, their  general  term  for  the  jfoung, 
the  immediate  of&pring,  is  mdshan ; 
w'nitschanaU  (his  or  her  young  or  offsnring, 
that  have  been  bom  alive  and  suckled)^ 
and  this  applies  to  man,  and  t>easts  of  the 
genus  mmnmalia ;  but  when  they  speak 
of  the  feathered  kind,  or  when  the  young 
is  produced  from  the  effg  by  hatchinjr, 
they  say  amnskikSliUy  plural  amnshXhSu- 
leudfc,  barely  implying  that  the  animals 
are  yening  feathered  cr^ures.  We  return 
to  the  vertJe. — (g)  Tlie  positive,  neffcdwe,  re- 
c^[frocal  and  other  F&mxs  of  the  Verbs.  All 
the  verbs  in  these  languages  may  be  conju- 
gated throughout,  in  me  positive  or  affinn* 
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atiTe,  and  the  negaim  ftrm ;  «,  in  die 
Ddaware,  n^dt^pi  (I  am  there),  maUa 
n^dapfi  (I  am  not  thm);  and,  in  an  exam- 
ple given  by  Mr.  Zeiabeiiger,  we  have  a 
carious  inalaDce  of  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
wene  preciaon  in  aome  caaea:  on  the 
weib  mkOlapevBi  (I  am  fiee)^  he  observea, 
that  aa  this  verb  has  the  ayllable  to^  ^diieh, 
in  general,  indicates  a  negative  form,  its 
negative  has  wkoL  In  the  Maanchuwtta 
hnguage,  the  negative  form  waa  made  by 
inteiposing  oooru  in  the  affirmative;  aa, 
fMmoadehanumun  (I  keep  it),  atool,  gar- 
ment, &C.  ;  negative,  nMwadehamm  oo- 
w»  (I  keep  it  not) ;  noowamdam  (I  am 
wise);  noewaadamrook  (I  am  not  wise). 
The  reaproctd  form,  in  the  Delaware,  mav 
be  thus  exemplified :  Infinitive  mood, 
oftaulan  (to  k>ve];  rCdakoala  (I  k>ve  him) ; 
reciprocal,  infinitive,  (AoiMn  (to  love  one 
another);  yCdahoMnum  (we  \awe  one 
another) ;  and,  negatively,  maUa  fCdakoei' 
Hmmmem  (we  do  not  love  one  another), 
&c.  Re/kded  form,  rCdakowala  iChaktif 
(I kive  myself);  iCdaktMala Vhakey  (iktfm 
lovest  thyself  V  dtc.  Rdatwt  form,  eiotoe- 
j^  (as  or  what  I  mj\  from  fCdtllowt  (I 
savV  Sodai  form,  tmUm  or  widiom  (to  «> 
with),  from  iCda  or  iCta  (I  go).  OdtcMdwe 
form,  jKmunavcAjoAem  (to  make  to  five), 
fiY>mj90fiifiiaticA«m(tolive);  rMXlapuehun 
(to  make  fiee),  from  m^aZ^petrm  (to  be 
free).  CMi/tfMioiif  or  hMhud  form,  n'wo- 
tsufamgtfw  (I  am  always  well  or  hap- 
pvl  fii>m  mdamaUn  (I  am  well  or  hanpy). 
AoBoerbud  fonn,  epia  (where  I  am),  from 
Wdappm  (I  am  there) ;  infinitive,  adifm 
(to  be  there).    To  these  we  add  one  otner 


fonn,  ^diieh,  in  the 
guage,  EKot  called  the  tmimi  fan^  or 
fanmadgoade;  aa,  AjNUffadriBimsuwiaiian 
I  keep  it  for  thee,  I  act  m  thy  stead)^  fivm 
^oowtlddmmA  (I  keep  thee).  He  adds, 
that  this  fonn  is  of  great  oae  in  theology, 
to  express  what  Chnst  haih  done  for  ns ; 
aa,  ANoowooiaomii  (he  died  for  me) ;  l^iMD- 
poawomSt  (he  died  for  thee),  &cMO  Po" 
mmdIhrmMOt  3VBiMlioiware,in  foct,  the 
manner  of  conjugating  and  derJining  all 
the  veibsof  each  of  the  preceding  ilsiiii 
The  remarkable  method  of  efife^in^  this 
has  been  alreadv  alluded  to ;  but  it  re- 
<|uires  a  further  developement,  in  cider  to 
make  it  phdn  and  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  merely  to  the  structure  of 
the  European  languages.  Mr.  Hedte- 
welder,  in  his  oorres^MideBee  with  Mr. 
Dii  Ponceau,  explaina  it,  in  the  Ddaware 
language,  in  the  folk)  wing  manner ;  which, 
we  may  add,  is  conformable  with  the 
views  given  of  it,  a  century  and  a  half 
aco,  l^  Eliot,  in  his  Grammar  of  the 
Massachusetts  dialect :  ''I  do  not  mean,** 
says  Mr.  H.,  **tospeak  hereof  the  positive, 
negative,  cauastive,  and  a  varietr  <^  odier 
forms,  but  of  those  which  Mr.  JZeisbcrggi 
calls /ersoiuit,  in  which  the  two  pronouns^ 
goveining  and  governed,  are,  by  means 
of  afiSzes,  sufiixes,  terminations  and  in- 
flexions, included  in  the  same  w<Md.  Of 
this  I  shall  give  you  an  instance  fiom  the 
Delaware  language.  I  take  the  vedb 
akodum  (to  love),  mlonging  to  the  fifth  of 
the  eight  conjugations,  into  which  Mr. 
Zeisberger  has  veiy  properly  divided  this 
part  of  speech : 


IllBICATIVC,  pRESElfT,  POSITIVE. 


mng^dar. 

N'diJioala,  1  love 
K'daboala,  Ukhi  lovest 
W'dalK)«la,or>.    .  _, 
Ahoaleu,  Jheiovei 


PlMm/. 


N'daboalaneeii,  we  love 
K^dahoalohhimo/  ye  lore 


Alwalewak,  ibey  love. 

Now  for  the  personal  forma,  in  the  same  tense 

Finl  Penonal  Form.t 
Bimgtilar. 


K'dahoMell.IIoTeaiee 
N'daboala,  1  love  him  or  her 


THOU,  Shtgular. 

K'dahoali,  thoo  loveft  me 
K'daboala,  thoa  lovest  him  or  her 


Pkaral. 

K'dahoalohbumoi  1  love  you 
N'daboalawak,  I  love  Uwm. 


Seetmd  Pemmei  F\frnL 


PhrtU. 
K'dahoalinoen,  ifaou  lovest  as 
K'dahoalawak,  thou  lovest  tbem. 


*  The  reader  should  be  appiised,  that,  in  these  and  other  examples  from  (he  ]>elaware,  the  doable 
eonsonants  are  used  oaly  to  mdicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  as  in  the  German  immer;  aad 
that  the  consonant  is  not  to  be  aiticulated  twice. 

t  Mr.  INi  Ponceau,  following  the  Spanish- American  grammarians,  calls  these  personal  forma  Anmft- 
tioM,     Eliot  called  them  the  9m0ix  Jhrm$,  in  contFadistinctioB  to  the «'     '    ' 


niaiedto 


objectt. 


)  HmpU  Jwrmtf  in  which  the  act 
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HE  or  SHE.    BtHgwlar. 
N'dahoahik,belovMiiie 
K'dahoaluk,  he  Iovm  Owe 
Wdidioalawall,  he  Iotm  him 


WE. 

amguUir. 

K'dahoalMMem 
N'dahMlawima, 

we  love  thee 
we  love  him 

YE. 

jFetoveme 
ye  love  him 

THET.            BmgitUr. 

K'dahoaSenewo,  they  love  thee 
Wdahoo&oewo,  they  love  bun 

nkd  Permnui  Ihrm. 

Plural. 
W'dahoalguna,  be  loves  ub 
Wdaboelcuwa,  be  lovet  vou 
W'dahoalawak,  be  lovee  them. 

thm-A  Ptntmal  I\fniL 

PlunU. 
KMahoelohnmmeM,  we  love  you 
N'dahoalowawima,  we  love  than. 

I  Plmral. 

KMahoelihhena,  ye  love  na 
I  K'dahoalawewftk,  ye  love  them. 

SuBUi  Ptfwiuu  xorni. 

Phtnd, 
N'clahodgehheiia,  they  love  ue 
K'dahoalgehhuno,  they  love  yoa 
WdaboeJawawak,  they  love  them. 

In  this  manner,  verbs  are  conjugated  tfarcmgh  all  their  moods  and  tenses,  and 
through  aD  their  negative,  causative,  and  various  other  forms,  with  fewer  irregularitiee 
than  any  other  languase  that  I  know  of.**  We  add  an  example  dom  the  Massachusetts 
language,  as  grran  by  Choc,  who  has  used  the  English  veih  <o  poju  with  the  Indian 
inflections,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  ''any  may  distinniisn  betwixt  what  b 
grammar,  and  what  beloncs  to  the  word.  And  rememMr  (says  ne),  ever  to  pronounce 
peofj  because  else  you  will  be  ready  to  reade  it  mm..  Also  remember  that  foium  is 
the  radical  word,  and  all  the  vest  Is  gnunmar."  The  Indians,  we  believe,  adopted 
the  word  m^  into  then:  language,  as  w^e  adopt  French  and  other  ibieig&  wofds 

AFFOUiATIYE  FORM. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pbessitt  Txhsx. 

I.  Fir^  Bingular. 

IKup-jMtMw  uauMwoo,  1  pay  jaa 
Nap-jNWM-^,  I  pay  them. 

8K0i¥i  Suigvlar. 

IKap-fKHMi-traun,  thoa  payeet  ui 
Kap-fMMia-oog,  thou  payeit  them. 

7%itd  8u^[ilar. 

IKup-poMRMikquD.  he  payetb  oi 
Kup-jyotim^okou,  ne  payetb  yoa 
Up^Mmm-iih  nah;  he  payelh  them. 

FintPbtraL 


.Ipi^thee 
Nop^MyuM,  I  pay  hmi 

THOU. 


payeit  me 
yeiihim 

p  peww  qk,  he  payetb  me 
ip-p«MMik.  he  payeth  ihee 
npoiMMih,  he  payetb  him 


Kop-jwiMw,  thoa  payeet 
HE. 


WE. 

Kap^MHMMmamnn,  we  pay  thee 
Nap-patan-oan^  we  pay  nim 

YE. 
Kup  pmm  imwoo,  ye  pay  me 
Kup-fMHuii-au,  ye  pay  bim 

THEY. 

Nup-fMBMi-akqoog,  they  pay  me 
Kap-poiMMilunog,  they  pay  thee 
Up  jpoimi  oub,  they  pay  hm 


IKap-jwHw-aiiumun,  we  pay  yoa 
Nup-jMnMMMooiiog,  we  pay  them. 

Second  Plmral, 

I  Kup  fmtm  uoan,  ye  pay  ue 
Kup-pQum-oog,  ye  pay  them. 

Third  Pbtral, 

INup^gmw  ukqmmoDog.  they  pay  uf 
Kup^MtciiMikooHOHw,  they  pay  yoa 
Up-jMmm-ouh  nah,  they  pay  them. 


In  consequence  of  this  curious  mechan- 
ism of  the  In^Uan  verbs,  as  doctor  Ed- 
wards has  remaiked,  in  his  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew 
(Mohegan)  Indians,  they  cannot  say, 
John  l5»e$  Peier,  but  must  say,  John  Ae- 


lovu-hm  Pder,  Hence,  vidien  the  Indians 
begin  to  talk  Englisb,  they  univerBallv  ex- 
Ives  according  to  this  idiom. 


themselves  i 
It  is  further  observable  (he  adds,  in  spealE- 
ing  of  the  Mohegan  disJect),  that  the  pro- 
noun, in  the  accusative  case,  is  sometimes^ 
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in  the  same  inBtance,  expressed  by  both  a 
prefix  and  a  suffix  ;  as,  kthuwhunin  (I  love 
thee) ;  the  k  prefixed,  and  the  ayUable  in 
suffixed,  both  unite  to  express,  and  are 
both  necessaiT  to  express,  the  accusative 
case  (Ace."*  Mr.  Hecke welder  informs  us, 
in  explaining  this  curious  structure  of  the 
Indian  verbs,  that  the  form  expressive  of 
the  pionoun  governed,  is  sometimes  plac- 
ed at  the  beginning ;  as  in  Vdakoatdl  (I 
love  thee),  which  is  the  same  as  tktt  I 
iavc  ;  for  i,  from  i:t,  is  the  sign  of  the 
second  penon  :  sometimes,  however,  the 
governing  pronoun  is  fdaced  first,  as  in 
fCdakoala  (I  love  him),  n  being  the  sign  of 
the  fint  peiflon :  one  of  the  pronouns, 
governing  or  governed,  is  generally  ex« 
pressed  by  its  proper  sign,  rC  for  the  first 

ron  /,  A^  for  thou  or  (ftee,  and  w  for 
or  him;  the  other  pronoun  is  ex- 
pressed bv  an  inflexion  ;  as  in  Vdahoakhr 
humo  (1  love  you] ;  ICdakoalinun  (thou 
lovest  us)  ;  bdahoaUnoak  ^thou  lovest 
them).  It  will  be  here  perceived,  that  the 
governing  pronoun  is  not  always  in  the 
same  relative  place  with  the  governed. — 
(k)  Voices^  active  and  passive.  The  Indian 
verbs  have  an  active  and  passive  form ;  as, 
in  Delaware,  tCdahoala  (I  love),  iCdahoal- 
gu99i  (I  am  loved) ;  in  the  MasBachuNtts 
dialect,  fwowadchan  (I  keep  you),  noowad- 
cAondflamkept).  From  this  passive  foma, 
says  Eliot,  vemls  are  often  derived ;  as, 
WEddiannU4ttank  (sslvation),  &c. — {l)C(m' 
jygations.  The  verbs  may  also  be  classed 
under  diflbrent  ccMijugations,  the  number 
of  which  varies  in  the  dLQTerent  dialects. 
In  the  Delaware,  Mr.  Zeisberger  and  Mr. 
Heckewelder  made  eight  conjugations: 
the  first  ends  in  ui,  as  ac/qnn  (to  be  there, 
in  a  particular  place] :  the  second,  in  a,  as 
n*da  (I  go) :  the  third,  in  eUndantj  and  indi- 
cates a  disposition  of  mind,  as  tvuidendam 
(to  be  glad) :  the  fourth,  in  mm,  as  n^penda- 
mm  (I  hear) :  the  fifth,  in  on,  as  ahoalan 
{to  love) :  the  sixth,  in  e  or  toe,  as  rCddiowe  (I 
say) :  the  seventh,  in  ui,  as  fitittm  (to  give); 
it  has  no  simple  active  or  passive  voice, 
and  is  only  conjugated  through  the  per- 
sonal forms  or  transitions :  the  eighth,  in 
Ion,  as  peUm  (to  bring) ;  it  has  the  simple 
active,  but  not  the  passive  form,  and  has 
the  personal  indicative  and  subjunctive 
transitions.     Their  coi^jugations   are  as 

*  The  word  ktkuwhMnin,  in  Mobegan.  does  not, 
at  first  view.  apDear  to  have  an  etymological  af- 
finity with  the  Delaware  example  above  given, 
k'dahoat^U  (I  love  thee) ;  but  wnen  we  recollect, 
that  the  change  of  Z  into  n,  is  a  common  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  dialects,  and  that  t  and 
d  are  constantly  interchanged  in  languages,  the 
afllinit^  between  these  two  words  becomes  more 
manifest 


regular  as  those  of  any  language  that  we 
kiM>w.— (m)  Tenses,  The  ^vriters  on  In- 
dian grammar  have  osaallv  made  three 
tenses— present,  past,  and  future ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Heckewelder  observes  to  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, *^  You  will  be  much  mistaken,  if  you 
believe  that  there  are  no  other  modes  of 
expressing  actions  and  passions  in  the 
verbal  form,  as  connected  with  the  idea 
of  time.''  This  wiU  be  presentlv  exempli- 
fied in  some  Indian  verbs.  The  present 
and  preterite  require  no  particular  illustra- 
tion ;  but  the  future  admits  of  a  modifica- 
tion, which,  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  European  languages  only,  is  very 
remarkable.  We  take  Mr.  Heckewekler% 
exemplification,  abridged : 

IlfDlCATtVB,  PrBSKITT. 

Positive  Form. 

N'dahoaltineen,  we  love  one  another 
K'dahoaltihhimo,  you  Idve  one  another 
Ahoaltowak,  they  love  one  anotinr. 

Xegative  Form. 

Malta  n'dahoaltiwuneen,  we  do  not  love  one  an 

other 
Matta  k'dahoaltiwihhimo,  ye  do  noC  love  one  aa- 


Matta  ahoaltiwiwak,  they  do  mot  love  one  an- 
other. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  negative 
form,  maita  (or  aXta)  is  an  adveili,  which 
signifies  no  or  not,  and  is  always  prefixed ; 
but  it  is  not  that  alone  which  indicates 
the  negative  sense  of  the  verb.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  by  tru  or  wi^  which  is  interwo- 
ven throughout  the  whole  conjugation; 
the  vowel  which  immediately  precedes 
being  sometimes  changed  for  the  sake  of 
soimd,  as  fiom  ohaUmvak  (they  love  each 
other)  is  formed  aksat&imwak  (they  do  not 
love  each  other).  The  reader  i/nll  now 
readily  understand  the  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  the  ftiture  tense  above  spoken 
o^  which  is  a  concordance  in  tense  of  the 
adverb  with  the  verb.  The  fiiture  tense 
of  the  above  negative  example  is-^ 

Mattatsh  n'dahoaltiwuneen,  we  shall  or  will  not 

love  each  other 
Mattatsh  k'dahoaltiwihhimo,  yoa  shall  or  will  mt 

love  each  other 
Mattatsh  ahoaltiwiwak,  they  shall  or  will  not  love 

each  other. 

Now,  the  termination  atsK  or  fdb,  in  the 
verbs,  indicates  the  fiitine  tense ;  but,  by  a 
peculiarity  in  these  languages,  it  is  some- 
times attached  u>  the  verb,  as  in  kUAotH- 
%mUh  (thou  shalt  or  wilt  not  love  me),  and 
sometimes  to  the  adverb,  as  in  the  exam- 
ples last  above  given,  and  to  other  parts 
of  speech  accompanying  the  verb.  So 
they  say,  matMsh  rCdawiy  or  matta  n^da- 
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wUih  (I  shall  not  co|.  Mr.  Heckewelder  aitive,  and  indefinite  or  infinitive.  We 
observes,  that,  in^  Voiding  which  form  to  conclude  the  subject  of  the  Indian  verb 
use,  the  ear  is  the  beet  guide.  The  same  with  an  example  of  a  conjugation,  fit>m 
thing  is  noticed  by  doctor  Bkiwanls,  in  the  the  Delaware,  by  which  the  preceding 
Mohegan  dialect  In  the  Massachusetts  observations  will  be  more  fully  iUusDiited; 
langua^  the  future  was  expressed  b;^  a  adding  only  the  just  remaik  inade  by  Eli- 
word  signifying  futurity,  added  to  the  m-  ot  more  than  a  centuiy  and  a  half  ago— 
dicativemood;  as  mot, /rtfft  (shall  or  will],  that  ''the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
In  addition  to  these  three  tenses,  we  find,  nouns  and  verbs  have  such  a  latitude  of 
by  Mr.  Zeisberger^  Grammar,  that,  in  the  use,  that  there  needeth  fitde  odier  symaxis 
Delaware,  the  subjunctive  mood  has  only  in  the  lamniage."  After  this  example 
a  plaperfect  in  the  active  and  pesaive  from  the  Delaware,  we  shall  give  Aome 
voices,  but  not  otherwise^ — (n)  Moods,  nazts  of  a  conjucatioQ  finom  the  Cherokee 
Tliese  have  generally  been  made  conform-  tansuage,  whicn  belongs  to  an  entirely 
able  to  the  corresponding  divisions  in  our  different  slock,  and  has  some  peculiarities 
own  language-Hndicative,  imperBtive,sub-  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  already 
junctive,  iimrutive,  with  the  purticipial  given  fiom  other  languages.  Our  limits 
form.  In  the  Delaware,  Mr.  Zeisberger  will  not  allow  us  to  insert  a  whole  conju- 
has  also  given  what  he  (or  his  translator)  gation  of  the  verii,  in  its  various  modifica- 
calls  the  loeal-rdative  mood ;  as,  indicative,  tions  of  the  inanimate,  animate,  afSrma- 
rCda  (I  go) ;  loeal  relative,  ^ma  ( wheve  or  tive,  negadve  and  other  forms.  We  shall 
whither  I  go).  Eliot,  in  the  MaasachusettB  therefore  only  give  so  much  as  will  ex- 
language,  makes  five  moods — indicative,  hibit  the  personal  forms  or  transitions, 
impentive,  optative,  subjunctive  or  suppo-  which  have  been  above  spoken  o£ 

Ahoalan,  to  love. 

PERSONAL  FORMS  (OR  TRANSITIONS)— POSITIVE. 

FIRBT  TRANSITION. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Prt9€Uh 

K'dBhoetall,  1  love  tbee  I  R'dahoalohhamHio,  I  love  you 

N'daboala,  I  love  lum  I  NMahoalawak,  I  love  them. 


K'dalioaleiiiiep.  I  loved  U 
N'dahoa^p,  I  loved  him 


K'dahoalohhommoap,  I  loved  you 
N'dahoalapaanik,  I  loved  them. 


ISOure. 


K'dahoelelltih,  I  ifaall  or  wiU  love  thee  I  K'dahoaloUrammotah;  I  thaU  or  wiU  love  you 

N'dahoelaaditah,  I  thall  or  will  love  him  f  N'dahoalawaktah,  I  shall  or  wiU  love  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present, 

Ahoalamie,  if  or  when  I  love  thee  I  Ahoaleqoe,  if  or  wlien  I  love  you 

Aboalachte,  if  or  when  I  love  Um  1  Ahoalachute,  if  or  when  I  love  thflm. 

Pftitntt* 

Ahoalamiup,  if  or  when  I  loved  thee  I  Afaoalekup,  if  or  when  I  loved  yoo 

Ahoalachtup,  if  or  when  I  loved  him  I  Ahoalachtup,  if  or  when  I  lovea  them. 

Phiperfect. 

Ahoalanpeniie,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekpaane,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  you 

Ahoahrntnppamiei  if  or  when  I  had  loved  him     I  Ahoalatpamie,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  them. 

Ahoalanhetsh,  if  or  when  I  ihall  or  wfll  love  thee  I  Ahoalequetih,  if  or  when  I  ^hall  or  will  love  yon 
Ahoelachtelrii,  if  or  whan  I  ihall  or  wiU  lote    Ahoalachtitetih,  if  or  when  I  shaU  oririn  love 
him  I  them. 

/ 
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SECOND  TRAHBITION. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pruent 

K'dahoftU,  tlMMi  lov^st  me  I  K'dahoalioeen,  Uioa  lovest  us 

K'dalmla,  thea  lowest  him  t  K'dahoalawak,  thoa  loTest  them. 

PvfiariU, 
K'dahoalinep,  Uxm  dicbt  love  me  |  K'dahottlihhenap,  thou  didti  lore  lu 

K'dahoalap,  thou  didst  love  him  I  K'dehoalapaimik,  then  didst  love  them. 

JWiire. 

K'dafaoelitsh.  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love  me  :  K'dahoalihhenatsh,  4hou  shalt  or  wilt  love  as 

K'dahoelaiichtsh,  thou  shaK  or  wilt  love  him         I  K'dahoalawaktsh,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  lore  tlwm. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

AhodUl,  love  thou  me  |  Ahoalineen,  love  tbou  us. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prtnaid, 

Ahoaliyame,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  me  I  Ahoaliyenke,  if  or  when  thou  lovcst  os 

K'dahoalauie,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  him  I  K'dahoalachte,  if  or  when  thou  lovest  them. 

PrfiaiU^ 
Ahoaliyannup^  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  me         I  Ahoallyenkup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  low  os 
Ahoalannup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  him  t  K'dahoalachtup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  them. 

PluperfteL 

AhoaUyanpauie^  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved  me  J  AhoaJiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved  as 
Afaoalanpanne,  if  or  when  thou  hadst  loved  him     |  K^dahoala^tuppanne,   if  or  when   tlioa  hadst 

I  loved  them. 

FSAart. 


Ahoa]tyanMt>k,  i£or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 

me 
Ahoalachtetah,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 


Ahoaliyenketsh,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 

us 
Ahoalachtitetsh,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 

them. 


THIRD  TRANSITION, 

PARTICIPLES. 

fihoaHd,  he  wiK>  loves  me  |  Ehoalquenk,  he  who  loves  us 

•Ehoalat,  be  who  loves  hhn  Ehoalquek,  he  who  loves  you 

I  Ehoalquichtit,  be  who  loves  them. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
N'dbboaluk,  he  bves  me  I  W'dahoalguaa,  be  loves  us 


R'dahoaluk,  he  loves  thet 
Wdahoalawall,  he  loves  him 


Wdahoaliuwa,  he  loves  you 
Wdahoalawak,  he  loves  Oiem. 


PnienU* 

N'dahoalcunep,  he  loved  nte  I  N'dahoalgunap,  be  krred  as 

K'dahoa&unep,  he  loved  thee  I  K'dahoaleuwap,  he  loved  you 

Wdahoatop,  he  loved  him  |  Wdahoalapannik,  he  loved  tbem. 

N'dahoalauchtsh,  he  shall  or  will  love  me  I  N'dahoalffunatsh,  be  shall  or  will  love  as 

K'dahoalauchtsh,  he  shall  or  will  love  thee  W<dahoaI(rawatsh,  he  shall  or  will  love  vwi 

W'dahoalauchtsh,  he  shall  or  wiU  love  him  |  Wdahoalawaktsh,  he  shafl  or  will  love  tbem 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

jUioalite,  if  or  when  he  loves  me  I  Ahoaiguenke,  if  or  when  be  loves  us 

Aboalquonne,  if  or  when  he  loves  thee  I  Ahoalqueque,  if  or  when  he  loves  you 

Ahealate,  if  or  when  be  loves  him  |  Ahoalaebtite,  if  or  whefl  be  loves  ibem. 
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PnteriU. 

Ahoalquenkiip,  if  or  wben  1m  loved  as 
Ahoalqaekup,  if  or  when  he  loved  you 
Ahoalachtitup,  if  or  when  he  loved  them. 

Ahoalitpanne,  if  or  wben  he  had  loved  me  I  Ahoalqueakpanne,  if  or  when  be  had  loved  oa 

Ahoalanpanne,  if  or  when  be  had  loved  thee  Ahoalquekpanne,  if  or  wben  he  hod  loved  yoct 

A  L.-i ir •_-_  v_  L_  J  I — J  ur_-  I  Ahoalachtilpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  lorea  1*^ 


Ahoalitup,  if  or  when  he  lovod  me 
Ahoaliyonnup,  if  or  when  he  loved  thee 
Ahoalatop,  u  or  when  he  loved  him 


Ahoalatpanne,  if  9r  when  he  had  loved  him 


them. 


Ahoaletah;  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love  me 
Aboalqnonnetsh,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 

thee 
Ahoalechtetsh,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 


AhoalqoenlMUh,  if  or  when  be  shall  or  will  love  as 
Ahoelquequetsh,  if  or  wben  he  shall  or  will  lovi^ 

yott 
Ahoalechtitetsb,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 

them. 


K'dahoalenneen,  we  love  thee 
N'dahoalawuna,  we  love  him 


K'dahoalennenap,  we  loved  thee 
N'dahoalawunap,  we  loved  him 


FOURTH  TRANSITION. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present 

I  KMahoalohummena,  we  love  yon 
I  N'dahoalowawima,  we  love  them. 

PreUrUe. 

I  K'daholofaumnieaapy  we  loved  you 
i  N'daboalawawunap,  we  loved  them. 


ISOwre, 


K'daboalohhenatsh,  we  shall  or  will  love  thee 
N'dahoalawunatsbi  we  shall  or  will  love  him 


K'dahoalobnmmenatsb,  we  shall  or  will  love  yov 
N'dahoalawawuaatsh,  we  shall  or  win  love  C 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Pn$€iU, 


K'dahoalenk,  if  ^r  when  we  love  thee 
Ahoalanqoe,  if  or  when  we  love  him 


Ahoalenkup,  if  or  when  we  loved  thee 
Ahoalanknp,  if  or  when  we  loved  him 


IAhoaleque,  if  or  when  we  love  you 
Ahoalawonque,  if  or  when  we  love  toem. 

PrderiU. 

IAhoolekup,  if  or  when  we  loved  you 
Ahoalawawonkup,  if  or  when  we  loved  A 

PhqterfecL 


K'dahoalenkpanDe^  if  or  when  we  had  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  you    * 
Ahoelankpanne,  ir  or  when  we  bad  loved  him       I  Ahoalawonkpenne,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  them. 

jFlrfiire. 

Ahoalequetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will  love 

you 
Ahoalawonquetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will  love 


Ahoaleaqnetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  wiU  love 

thee 
AhoalaiK|aetsh;  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will  love 


KMahoalihhimo,  ye  love  me 
K'daboalanewo,  ye  love  htm 


K'daboalihhimoap,  ye  loved  me 
K'daboalanewoap;  ye  loved  ban 


FIFTH  TRANSITION 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present 

IKMahoalihhena,  ye  love  us 
K'dahoialawawak,  ye  love  them. 

PrtteriU, 

I  K'dahoalihbenap,  ye  loved  us 

I  K'dahoalawapaiinik,  je  loved  them. 

F^dure. 


K'dahDafihhfanoish,  ye  shall  or  will  love  me 
K'daboolanewotsb,  ye  shall  or  will  love  him 


I  K'dahoalihhenatsb,  ye  shall  or  will  love  i 
I  K'dahoalawawaktsh,  ye  shall  or  will  lev« 
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Ahoclik,  love  joume 
Aboalo,  lone  jrott  hnn 


Aboaliyeque,  if  or  wfaao  ye  love  m 
Aboalaque,  if  or  wfaao  ye  love  him 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

IAJioaliiieen,  love  you  n 
Aboelatam,  lore  you  them. 

SUBJUKCnVE  MOOD. 

e  I  AhoaUycake,  if  or  wb»  ye  love  OS 

I  Ahnelerhtilrey  if  or  when  ye  love  them. 

PrdaiU. 


Aboaliyekap,  if  or  when  ye  loved  um 
Ahoalachtop,  if  or  when  ye  loved  him 


IAhoaliycnkiip,  if  or  when  y«  loved  » 
Ahoalachtiyeknp,  if  or  when  ye  loved  I 


Phq9€rfecL 
Ahoeliyekpanne^  if  or  when  ye  bad  loved  me        I  Ahoaliyenkpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  as 
Ahoalekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  him  I  Ahoalachti^lattne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  ihem. 

JF\ihart. 

Ahoali3renqaetsh,  if  or  when  ye  ahall  or  wiU  love 

08 

Aboalachtiquetsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall  orwiU  love 


Ahoaliyequetsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall  cr  will  love 

me 
AhoaUu|iietsh,  if  or  when  ye  shall  or  will  love 

him 


N'aataoalgenewo;  they  love  me 
K'daho#lieBewo,  they  love  thee 
W'dahoatanewo,  tiMy  love  Urn 


NMahoalcenewoap,  they  did  love  me 
K^daboauenewoap,  they  did  love  thee 
WMahoalgenrwoap,  they  did  love  him 


otsh,  they  shall  or  will  love  me 
'  ,or  k'daboalgetsh,  they  At 

Wdahoalanewotsh,  they  shall  or  will  love  him 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prtieiii. 

Ahoalinkei  if  or  when  they  love  me 
Ahoakioamie,  if  or  when  they  love  thee 
Ehoalinde,  ir  or  when  they  love  him 


8IXTH  TRANSITION. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pruent. 

N'dahoalcehhena,  they  love  as 
K'dalioafiehl»Bo,  they  love  yon 
Wdabea&wawak,  they  love  then. 

IN'dahoalcehhenap,  they  did  love  us 
K'dahoaErehhimcMEipy  tliey  did  love  you 
Wdahoatowapanrnk,  they  did  love  them. 

If' dahoalgehhenatsh,  they  shall  or  will  love  us 
K'dahoaifehhfaiMlah,  th^  sbaU  or  wiB  love  yea 

Wdahoalawawaktsh,  they  shall  or  will  love  them 


Khoalquenke,  if  or  when  Ihey  love  us 
Ehoalqueqoe,  if  or  when  they  love  you 
Ehoalachute,  if  or  when  they  hnre  tkaa 


PrderiU. 

Eboalqnenknp,  if  or  when  they  loved  us 
Ehoalqaekup,  if  or  when  they  loved  vou 
Ehoalachtitap,  if  or  when  they 

PhperfecL 

Ehoalqaenkpanne,  if  or  when  thejr  had  loved  us 

^ ^ ^  o  tney  bad  loved  tbee  I  *"* 

Ehoalmdpanne,  kor  when 

fWire. 

Ehoalinketsh,  if  or  when  they  shall  or  will  love 

me 
Ehoakfooanetsh;  if  orwfaen  they  shall  or  will  love 


Ehoalinkup,  if  or  when  they  loved  me 
Ehoak|onnnup.  if  or  when  they  loved  thee 
Ehoalindup,  it  or  when  they  loved  him 


Ehoalinkpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  me 


hen  tbey  had  loved  me  ChoaMpienkpanne,  iT  or  wnen  tney  bad  loved  us 

when  tbey  had  loved  thee     Ehoalquekpanne,  if  or  when  ^y  had  loved  you 
hen  they  nad  loved  him      |  Elhoalachtitpanne,  if  or  when  they  had  lored  Ihem. 


Ehoalindetsh;  if  vr  when  they  shall  or  will  love 


Ehoakjnenketsh,  if  or  when  they  shall  oir  will  love 

us 
Ehoalquequetsh,  if  or  whan  they  shall  or  will  love 

you 
Ehoal»chtitetsh,  if  or  when  th^  shall  «r  will  love 
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We  have  remarked  above,  tliat  the  Indian 
verb  has  variout)  modifications  in  difierent 
dialects.  Thoeeof  theDelavirarelangua^ 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  view;  and  we  shall 
now  further  develope  this  curious  subject, 
by  exhibiting  some  of  the  pecuUarities  of 
the  verb,  in  the  Cherokee,  or,  more  prop- 
eriy,  TniUakee  language,  which  belongs  to 
an  entirely  difierent  stock,  and  appears  not 
to  have  the  least  etymolo^cal  affinity  with 
the  Delaware,  though  its  grammatical 
forms,  generally  speaking,  are  similar.  In 
the  course  of  our  remaiks,  we  shall  occa- 
sionally advert  to  some  of  these  points  of 
resemblance,  as  well  as  to  the  diflference 
betiyeen  the  two.^a)  Mmben.  One  of 
the  peculiarities  which  fint  strikes  us,  is, 
that,  besides  the  sin^ar  and  two  plurals, 
which  are  found  m  the  Delaware,  the 
Cherokee  has  also  a  proper  dual  number, 
both  in  its  veibs  and  its  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. This  dual  is  again  subdivided,  in 
its  first  peiBon,  into  two  distinct  forms; 
the  first  of  which  is  used  when  one  of  two 
persons  speaks  to  the  other,  and  says,  for 
example,  TPe  two  (L  e.  thou  and  I),  tnll  do 
such  a  thing;  the  second  finm  is  used 
when  one  of  two  persons  speaks  o/*  the 
other  to  a  third  j^rson,  and  says.  We  two 
(i.  e.  he  and  I)  wiU  do  such  a  things  for 
example,  indwka  (we  two  [L  e.  thou 
and  I]  are  nring  it);  awatali^Utia  (we  two 

S[.  e.  he  and  I]  are  tying  it).    So  m  the 
ual  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns — kmUauh 

*  In  writing  the  Cherokee  words,  in  these  ez« 
amples,  we  are  obligvd  to  express  the  sounds  by 
the  best  aupprozimations  that  our  Enj^ish  alphabet 
affords.  Tne  true  soonds  cannot,  m  eveiy  in- 
stance, be  perfectly  expressed  by  any  other  than 
the  nationsJ  syUabte  alfhabtt^  if  we  may  so  caU  it, 
which  was  invented  by  a  native  Cherokee,  Guest, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  any  other  laa^age 
than  his  own,  but  has  analyzed  that  like  a  philoso- 
pher, and  has  devised  an  mgenious  set  of  charac- 
ters to  denote  all  its  elementary  sounds,  which  he 
has  reduced  to  85,  and  has  denoted  by  that  num- 
ber of  syllabic  characters*  We  cannot  employ 
this  native  alphabet  here,  as  it  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible  without  a  good  deal  of  study.  T'o 
express  the  imwo/,  wfaicn  is  so  common  in  the 
language,  we  have  used  the  character  u;  but 
the  reader  should  be  apprized,  that  tne  true 
sound  is  more  like  the  French  nasal  un;  like  fin 
in  the  first  sellable  of  our  words  vncU,  hmtrf  as 
heard  the  mstant  before  the  tongue  tow&s  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  short  fi  is  to  be  sounded, 
as  in  buJtf  nut,  &c.  The  oto  is  to  be  sounded  as 
in  English.  The  other  vowels  are  to  have  the 
foreig[n  or  Italian  sound,  as  in  far,  thtre, 
machine f  note,  nde;  and  the  consonants  as  in 
English  and  its  kindred  languages.  In  writing 
this  language  with  our  alphabet,  the  g  and  k  are 
often  used  promiscuous!  v ;  as  arc  also  the  d  and  /. 
The  double  consonant  Id  is  also  often  employed 
where  the  sound  is  more  correctly  represented 
hytl. 


tuj  our  ftther  (i.  e.  of  thee  and  me| ;  auili- 
m2at0<u,  our  father  (Le.  of  him  ana  meA— 
(6)  P/tcrafue<for  Jtfutt^i^ico^tMi^rm.  We 
mean  by  this  denomination  a  form  which 
indicates,  that  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  is  piedicated  of  more  than  one  ob- 
ject, or  that  the  object  of  the  verb  is  un- 
derstood in  the  plural  number.  This  mod- 
ification is  efi^ted  through  all  the  tenses 
and  numbeiB  of  the  verb,  by  means  of  the 
common  pliual  prefixes,  t,  te,  ti;  for  ex- 
ample, kaiiicBuPfi  (I  use  a  spoon) ;  ttkaJti' 
tawHi  (I  use  spoons) ;  tiigaunoaii  (I  see  [a 
thing]) ;  tdiigaunoaH  (I  see  [things]) ;  tsis- 
tigt(Teat[tMnj5]);(et>t^^ 
&c,--(c)  Habttual  or  Periodictil  Fmrvu 
This  is  a  form  or  conjugation,  which  ex- 
presses the  being  in  the  habit  or  custom 
of  doinj;  an  act,  or  the  doing  of  it  regular- 
ly, periodically,  &c. ;  for  example,  the 
common  form  of  the  verb  tsikevu  means 
lUwe  him;  but,  in  the  hMtual  form  or 
mode,  it  is  tmkofuaaw  (I  love  him  habitu- 
ally, or,  am  in  the  hatnt  of  loving  him); 
again,  gtdwOu^  in  the  common  form, 
means  Itky  or  am  (jfuut  (it) ;  but  gakngi- 
haw-i  means  /  He  hMOuaO^  &c.  This 
form  appears  to  correspona  to  what  Mr. 
Zeisberger,  in  the  Delaware,  calls  the  con-' 
tinuom  fi>rm.— ((f)  Cor^fugaHonf.  These 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiendy  investisated 
to  flimish  us  with  a  satisfactory  clatfufica- 
tion.  Some  have  made  them  six  in  num- 
ber.—(e)  Mooda,  These  have  been  de- 
scribed as  five  in  number,  corre^nding 
to  our  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive^ 
potential  (relating  simply  to  power  or 
ability)  and  infimtive ;  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  same  writers,  may  be  added 
a  sixth,  denoting  liberfy  to  do  an  ad;  but 
this  clasnfication  is  not  yet  sufkiently  es- 
tablished.—(/)  !7\sfue#.  An  exact  arrange- 
ment of  the  tenses,  as  veell  as  the  mo<Ms» 
is  still  wanting.  Besides  the  three  gene- 
ral divisions  m  present,  past  and  fimue» 
the  Cherokee  has  several  subdivisions  of 
time ;  but  these  subdivisions  have  not  yet 
been  settled  vnth  mudi  exactness,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  compare  them  with  the  Eu- 
ropean verb.  The  perfect  or  past  tense^ 
however,  has  a  very  remarkable  subdi^ 
vision  into  two  forms,  which  may,  proper- 
ly enouffh,  be  ctXied  two  perfeet9.  They 
are  used  not  to  mark  a  dirorence  in  time, 
but  one  of  them  indicates,  that  the  person 
speaking  was  present,  or  an  eye-wimess, 
or  conscious  or  the  fiuk  which  he  relates  to 
have  taken  place ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
was  absent,  or  not  conscious,  but  has 
learned  it  since  by  information,  discovery^ 
&c.  They  might  be  denominated  the 
dlmniial  and  pruentUH  perfect,  or,  to  avoid 
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the  douUo  aigiiifieatifln  of  the  wonl  fru*    wnl  peiftet,  tMA  (hekiBedhim)    wp&ak- 
en(y^  we  nugfat  oall  them  timplj  the  firftd    ing  of  a  kOKng  when  the  ^teeker  was  ab- 


aodtheoftteiiljMr/M.  The  fenner  eitdB 
in  the  nanl  ^  and  tfie  latter  in  ^  or  A 
Examplea:  peiftct,  tfr4li|  (he  killed  him)  bblici 
—•peaking  of  a  kilfing  when  the  speaker  of  m 
Wai  preeent,  or  cooacioiia  of  the  6ct;  ah-    form 


In  the  ibUowinf  ooa|agatiofi  of  tlie 
t  tenae  of  a  Cherokee  Tefh,  we  are 
1  to  eonfine  ouraelve%  aa  in  the  (see 
Debware  example,  to  the  ■niwafe 


Cbiyi^gvrfiefi  Of  the  PftMtU  Jbumctikiot  pf  a  CAenMW  Visn* 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

VBUTXR  eajroxR ;  thx  objbot  or  thb  tsrb  bkivo  ib  thb  fturairi.Aa  Bovaaa. 


1  ftTMn,  GBlpha;  I  am  iymg  it 


f  do.  HalnhB,  thou  art  tyii 
9  iprtt*)KaUjghAf  be  is  tymg 
9  [abt,)    Q«lil|iihay  he  is  tying 

DuaL 

1  di  S.t    Inalfiha,  thon andl are  tyiagit 
1  di  3.     Awitilsiha;  be  and  I  aie  tying  it 
%  IstelsiBB;  ye  two  are  tying  it. 


Phmd. 


lA>f.t    Italgiha,  yeaadlaretyiagit 

1*^8.     Awtaal^ba,  they  and  I  an  ij 

t.  ItsaluM,  ye  ana  I  are  tyi^g  it 


>!*«* 


Stjpr.)    Ti 


tsalnba,  ye  and  I  are  tyi^g  ^ 
.'anaJviltt,  tbey  and  I  are  ly^  k 
Analjpba,  they  and  I  are  tyu^  iL 


BSITTXB,  DUAL  A.B1>  fhVtL^h  J  TKB  OBJBCT  PLOBAL. 


I. 

s. 

3. 

lib  3. 

S. 


Twalgiha,  I  am  tying  these  thingt 
TekBU^ta,  he  is  tyn^tbeee  I 


Bingtilar. 

.  J«  «y.«   . ,.  „ 

,  thon  ail  tying  these  things 
By  he  is  *-^ —  " ^^ — 

Teaa^pbB,  tboa  end  I  aretyi^lhaie 

thngs 
Tawttaigiha,  be  and  I  are  tying  these 

4faiMn 
TestaliAB,  ye  are  tymg  these  thmgs. 


\9l%  Tetajviha,  ^  and  I  are  tyii^  then 

1*^3.  Tawisatl^ihi^aieyaBdlaretyiagtfMB 

S.  TetaalphB,  ye  are  tying  thent 

3  (pr.)  Tetanuhha,  they  are  tw  Ihan 

3  \9b9,)  Danaldha,  they  are  tyug  Dmn. 


TBB  nasT  psaaoB  siboou*,  oBjacriTx. 


yewB  tyingine 
r  meyaretyjBgae 
,  Uiey  are  tying  me. 


Skwalviha,  thoa  ait  tying  die 
(BBS.)    AKwBl§iBBy  be  IS  tying  me. 

SUhalfihB,  ye  two  are  tying  me. 

riBST  ABO  SBCOBD  PXR80B8  DtTAL,  OBJBCTITX. 

CoUectiuJH  DUtfibmtimJIi 

A^gn&ir.  3  (»r.)    TtttaaliihB,  TeUktaialvha,  He  is  tying  (bee  awl  me 

3  (oAf .)  Ginaleiha,  T^giaalgflia,  He.is  tying  thee  and  me. 

Php^      3(pr.)  KeklBal^iba,  Tekfiklha]|nha,  Tbey  are  tyii^  thee  and  me 

3  {abs,)  Gq^inalgiba,  Tq^qglBalfibay  Tliey  are  tying  thee  and  me. 


*  We  use  the  term  present  U>  denote  the  expectation  and  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  i , 
the  present  penon  should  bear.    The  form  styled  aUent  is  used  when  the  speahnr  has'  no  each  ia- 
tention,  or  is  indifierent  rsspectiBg  it. 

1 1  and  t  persons ;  1  and  8  persons.  This  is,  berhapsi  a  proper  dbtinction  between  tboee  two 
forms  in  the  dual  and  plural,  eitaer  of  which  would  do  ejqaessed  by  the  first  person  m  English. 

X  The  dual  and  plnral  of  the  third  penon  are  always  the  same.  Where  the  dual  and  plmal  nmn- 
bers  are  given  separately,  in  the  other  persons,  we  have  omitted  the  dual  of  the  third  person,  becaase 
it  always  accords  with  the  plural. 

$  Where  a  person  is  wantiiy,  it  will  be  seen  plainly  to  result  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  the 
first  perMn  in  this  instaace. 

J  Collective;  Distributive.  Collective,  latomlisaa  (be  ties  us  two  together).  Distributive,  fi<ili- 
Igi^  (be  ties  us  two  separately).  This  distbiction  relates  to  the  aS|ect  -of  the  actioii,  and  rans 
throughout  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  of  all  the  persons.  Tlietwo  forms,  however,  are  not  both  in 
common  use  with  every  verb  $  but  the  one  or  the  other,  acconiing  as  the  nature  of  lae  aetioB  relates 
.o  objects,  coUectively  or  separately  conndired. 
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FIRST  AND  THIRD  PKRS01I8  DUAL,  OBJECTITS. 


VrntL 
Ptero/. 


ColUciioe, 
t.  Skloalsilia, 

^{vr,)   Tawldnal^iha, 
S  (d^f.)  Awgltaaluiha, 

t.  Skinalsiha, 

t.  SUyalviba, 

3(pr.)    Kaklii^iiiba, 
3  (ah:)  6agfiDal|iiha, 


Digtributine. 

TeskXnaloiha, 

Tetawkinaljiiliay 

Teawgtealaiha, 

Taakinalsiba, 

Tetkiyaloiha, 
Tekawklbaljiiba,  i 
Tegawglnaluiha,  < 


Thou  art  tyin^  him  and  me 
He  it  tyisfp  him  aod  me 

Ye  two  are  tymg  him  and  m< 
Ye  are  tjiag  him  aod  me 
They  are  tying  him  and  me. 


In  the  aune  analogy,  there  are  distinct 
Ibnns  for  the  £ngli£  expreflsionsy  ^^  he  10 
tying  you  and  me,**  <^they  are  tjfmg  you 
and  me,"  **  thou  art  tying  thein  and  me," 
'*be  IB  tying  them  and  me,"  ^  ve  are  ^io^ 
them  and  me,"  ^thevare,"  &e.;  **lam 
tying  thee,"  ''he  is," &c«,  ^ he  and  I,  they 
and  I,  they  are,"  &c. ;  '^  I  am  tving 
you  two,"  "he  is,"  &c^  "  they  are,"  ic ; 
'^  I  am  tymg  you  (all,  in  the  plural),  he  is, 
we  are,  they  are,"  &c. 

tefjediimi.  These  parts  of  speech  require 
no  particular  remarks.  According  to 
some  writers,  ail  of  them  are  to  be  jfbund, 
as  distinct  parts  of  speech,  in  the  Indian 
languages.  But  others,  on  the  contraiy, 
affinn  mat  some  of  them  are  wanting  in 
particular  dialects ;  as,  for  example,  it  is 
ssid  that  the  Cherokee  has  no  pr^osir 
Hofu ;  thou|di  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Delaware.-^e  conclude  this  article, 
which  the  novehy  of  the  subjeot  has 
led  us  to  extend  beyond  our  original 
with  a  few  nusceUaneous  remaiks 
the  Cherokee  language.    The  name 


of  this  nation,  we  woiDd  observe,  is 
Tudaki  (pronounced  nearly  like  TMlakee), 
the  last  syllable  of  which  is  often  written 
gi;  the  soimd  of  this  final  syllable  being 
neither  exactly  our  k  nor  g,  but  an  inter- 
mediate sound  between  those  two.  The 
English  name  Cheroket,  it  is  supposed, 
was  originally  taken  fiom  one  of  tne  dia- 
lects in  which  the  sound  of  r  occurs, 
naraki  or  Tnarakee*  This  dame  is  believ- 
ed not  to  be  significant ;  but,  if  originally 
so,  the  signification  of  it  is  now  kst. 
Some  names  of  places  amonx  them  have 
been  mudi  more  changed  than  this 
national  name,  bv  our  English  orthogra- 
pinr ;  as  C^aUahooclde  mm  TfaiakuUi 
(which  may  have  been  a  Creek  name)^ 
CoaBeumft^  firom  Kusmodiyi ;  Tdlico 
fincmi  Tmmia  ;  HSghimoer  from  RawOf 
pnmouQcea  Eetawan,  &c.  Among  the 
words  of  relationship,  brothtr^  sitter y&^ 
we  find  some  terms  that  have  a  different 
sigBificatkm^sooording  as  they  are  used  by  a 
man  or  woman.  Example :  the  word  vng- 
kUmOf  used  by  women,  signifies  my  hroOiar ; 


but  used  by  men,  it  means  my  siHer ;  and 
the  women  exclusively  use  un(;;kSMng  for 
my  iisier.  It  is  said  that  this  language 
has  no  relative  pronoun.  Like  the  Indian 
languages  in  general,  it  is  highly  com* 
poimd^  or,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  first  very 
happily  denominated  this  class,  polysyn- 
(kehe.  There  are,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  therefore,  but  few  monoevllables  ; 
some  say,  only  fifteen  in  the  whole,  which 
are  all  intefjections  and  adverbs,  with  thfi 
exception  of  one,  the  monosyllable  noy 
whicn  is  sometimes  a  pronoun  and  some- 
times an  adverb.  Of  its  polysynthetic 
character  we  are  able  to  ^ve  one  venr  re- 
markable example,  in  a  nneU  wordj  which, 
fi>r  perspicuity's  sake,  we  have  separated 
into  its  syllables ;  viz.  Wirrd4ctu/-hrgi-gi- 
na-U-  akau/-  bing  -la  -nmo^ne4i^'  t»-  se-  tH  ; 
which  may  be  thus  rendered — ^  They- 
wiU-bv-that-time-have-nearly-done-grant- 
ing-[nivorB]  from-a-distance-to-thee-and- 
to-me."  It  is  said  that  the  expression  ^/ 
wg^  to  tie  thee  or  him"  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  Chert^ee ;  and  that  the  neareat 
approach  they  can  make  to  it  is^  by  a  clr- 
ciunlocution,  which  means,  ^  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  tie,  or  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  not  to  tie,"  &c.  It  is  also  a 
feature  of  this  lansuage,  that  all  its  words 
end  with  a  vowd  sound;  and  this  has 
enabled  the  *  philosopher'  Guest  to  reduce 
its  elementary  syllables  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber as  eightv-fiye,  and  to  adopt  a  ay&dbic 
alphabet  Their  neighbors,  the  Choctaws 
(more  properly  ChaStaha),  having  a  lan- 
guaffe  which  is  wholly  difierent  in  this 
particular,  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  a 
similar  alphabet — ^Butwe  are  admoiush- 
ed  that  our  limits  forbid  any  further  de- 
tails; and  we  only  add,  that  this  very 
general  survey  of  these  curiously  con- 
structed langua^  *'vrill  convince  every 
rMder,"  as  is  justiy  remarked  by  our 
American  philologist,  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
**  that  a  considerable  degree  of  art  and 
method  has  presided  over  their  formation. 
Whetiier  this  astonishing  fact  (he  adds) 
is  to  be  considered  asa  proof-^asmany  are 
iaclined  to  befieve — that  this  continent  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  a  civilized  mce  of 


coo 
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men,  or  whether  it  is  not  more  natUFal  to 
ouppooe,  that  the  Abnicbty  Creator  has  en- 
dowad  mankind  with  a  natunJ  logic, 
which  leads  them,  as  it  were,  by  insdnct, 
to  such  mediods  in  the  fiinnaiion  of  their 
idioms  as  are  best  osculated  to  facilitate 
their  use,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire.  I 
do  not,  however,  hesitste  to  say,  that  the 
bias  of  my  mind  is  in  fiivor  of  the  kttersup- 
position,  because  no  language  has  yet 
been  discovered,  either  among  savage  or 
polished  nations,  which  was  not  governed 
by  rules  and  principles  which  nature  alone 
could  dictate,  and  human  science  never 
could  have  imagined." — ^For  fur^er  in- 
formation on  this  novel  and  curious  sub- 
ject, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  foUovnng  as 
the  most  important  worics:  Hisioriad  and 
LUermy  TroModiumBoftktAmitricanPh^ 
omnphicai  Society  (voL  i,  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1819;)  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
ttie  correspondence  of  Mr.Du  Ponceau  and 
Mr.  Heckewelder,  and  also  a  copious  list 
of  manuscript  grammara,  dictiofnaries  and 
other  works  on  the  Indian  languages] ; 
Eliot's  Grammar  of  the  Massadiugetts  ht^ 
dian  Lanspiagty  first  printed  in  1666,  Cam- 
bridge, New  England,  and  reprinted  in 
1822,  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  their  Collections ;  EMwaids's 
OhstTvaHo/M  on  tkt  Language  of  (he 
MttJihckanneew  FMoheean]  Indiana,  &st 
publislied  in  17o8,  and  reprinted  by  the 
same  society  in  their  Collections  for 
1823;  Zeisberger's  Grammar  oflktDd- 
moart  or  htnApt  Language,  translated  by 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  ana  published  by  the 


Amencan  Philosophical  Society,  in  their 
Transactions,  voL  iii— the  most  important 
of  all  the  reeentpublications,  to  the  stu- 
dent ;  and  the  Chtroku  PhtBrnXj  a  new^ 
paper  now  edited  and  printed  by  natives 
of  that  nation,  in  their  own  and  the  Eng- 
lish languages.  We  sulijoin,  fitrni  tfaei 
paper,  Sie  curious  syllabic  alphabet,  in- 
vented by  Guest,  the  native  Cherokee  to 
whom  we  have  before  aUuded.  For  die 
use  of  the  types,  which  have  been  oblig- 
ingly fhmislied  by  the  founders,  MessrsL 
Greele  &  Willis,  of  Boston,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations  to  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  under  whose  direcdons 
they  were  made.  The  lettere  of  the 
English  fl^Uables,  aflxed  to  each  Chero- 
kee character,  are  to  be  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  ibllowing  rules : — The 
vowels  have  the  following  sounds :  a,  as  a 
in  fathoTj  or  short,  as  a  in  r«ra{ ;  e  as  a  in 
hate,  or  short,  as  e  in  net ;  t^  as  t  in  pique^ 
or  short,  bb  i  in  pU  ;  o,  asoioin  lotct, 
or  short,  asoinfiol;tt,  asoo  in  fool,  or 
short,  as  u  in  fvlL  To  these  add  «,  as  u 
in  but  made  nasal,  nearlv  as  if  foUowed  by 
the  French  nasal  n.  llie  consonants  are 
used  as  follows :  d  represents  nearly  the 
same  sound  as  in  Eiiglish,  but  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  t  ;g  neariy  the  same  as 
its  hard  sound  in  English,"  but  af^Moxi- 
mating  to  k;  h^ k,l, m, n, g, $,  t,w,  as  in 
English.  The  letter  9,  as  in  English,  is 
invailibly  foUowed  by  «,  with  the  same 
power,  eouivalent  to  kw.  The  sounds 
of  the  otner  English  consonants  never 
occar. 


D  a 

R  e 

T  t 

•  gOj  0  ka 

1^ 

:fl 

w  la 

eU 

pZ« 

r  ma 

01  me 

H  mi 

e  na,  ir  Ana,  6  nah 

A  ne 

h  ni 

z  qua 

•d  que 

9  qui 

«dMi  sa 

4  se 

h  si 

^  da,w  ta 

*  dc,  'kte 

JLdi, 

A  dla,  £  tla 

L  tie 

G  di 

Q  Ua 

T  t$e 

h>  tsi 

a  wa 

m  we 

%  wi 

*ya 

*ye 

*yi 

The  cireumstance  of  the  alphabet  being 
syllabic,  and  the  number  or  syllables  so 
mnall,  is  the  greatest  reason  why  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  the  Cherokee  language 
is  so  vasdy  essier  than  that  of  learning  to 
read  English.    An  active  Cherokee  boy 


<5  0  0»  «  2  « 

A  ro  J  gu  E  FU 

ifAo  rhu  Ahu 

Q  lo  M  lu  ift  /u 

^  mo  y  mu 

z  no  <i  nu  0*  nu 

*¥•  quo  «d  quu  a  qu 

^  so  yf  su  B.  su 

atih  A  do  %  du  $•  tu 

V  tlo  ^  tlu  p  tlu 

K  tso  J  tsu  On  tsu 

^  wo  s  um  9  wif 

h  yo  cr  yu  b  yu 


may  learn  to  read  his  own  language  in  a 
day ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
are  ordinarily  requisite.  To  read  is  only  to 
repeat  succesavely  the  names  of  the  sev- 
eral letten;  when  a  boy  has  learned  his 
fdpbabet,  he  can  read  his  language. 
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